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PREFACE T.O VOLUME XI. 


WE now bring our labors for another year to a close. We have been sus- 
tained by the hope that they are not altogether in vain. Other publications 
contain many articles which are more immediately interesting than the mass of 
those which are inserted in the American Quarterly Register. Our object is not 
so much to entertain the passing hour, as it is to collect and arrange materials for 
thought which will be permanently useful. Some of the articles inserted in the 
eleven volumes of our work will be of indispensable importance, we may pre- 
sume to say, many years hence. They have been prepared with an exhausting 
amount of labor, and in some cases, from sources which are exceedingly rare, and 
which will soon cease to exist. For instance, our excellent friend and fellow- 
laborer, John Farmer, Esq., who has, during the last year, gone down to the 
grave, was in the possession of stores of information, with much of which he 
enriched our pages, that will be sought in vain elsewhere, or at any future time. 
Invaluable records are frequently lost, or burned, and they inevitably decay in 
the lapse of time. In rescuing, therefore, some of this perishing information 
from utter loss, we cannot but feel that we are doing good service to our 
country, and to the churches of our Lord. We interfere with no other publi- 
cation ; we come into collision with no class of our fellow men. In the statis- 
tical department of our labor, our concern is not so much with the living, as it 
is with the pious and venerated dead—with the noble and sainted men, to 
whom, under God, we owe our inestimable civil and religious institutions. 

We enter on the duties of another year with undiminished zeal. We hope, 
with the codperation of several learned antiquaries and other estimable writers, 
to render the ensuing volume more worthy of patronage than either of its 
predecessors. We have a large amount of valuable materials in preparation, 
on a variety of subjects. If our labors shall contribute to the well-being of 
our country, to the diffusion of useful information, and especially to the raising 
up of a pious and efficient ministry, we shall have reason to be abundantly 


satisfied. 
Boston, May, 1839. Grsnook LIBR, >. 
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MEMOIR OF PRESIDENT APPLETON, 


SAMUEL APPLETON, a descendant of John Appleton, who died in 1436, 
came to America in 1635, and settled at Ipswich, Ms. He was born at 
Little-Waldingfield, Suffolk, England, in 1586. He was admitted free- 
man in May, 1636, and was representative in 1637. He died in June, 

1670, sae five children, wee son John, born at Little-Waldingfeld in _ 


Glover, by whom he ne two sons, John born 1652, and Jesse born 
1660, a merchant of Boston. John, for twenty years "judge of probate 
for Essex, married Elizabeth, daughter of President. Rogers, and died in 
1739, leaving two sons, Nathaniel and Daniel, and three daughters. From 
Nathaniel, d-scended the Appletons of Portsmouth. Samuel Appleton, 
son of Samuel who emigrated to this country, was born at Little-Walding- 
field in 1625, was representative, and in Philip’s war in 1676, was com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces. He married, first, Hannah daughter of 
William Paine, and, second, Mary daughter of John Oliver. He had 
four sons and three daughters. One of the sons, Isaac, had one son 


‘Isaac, and six daughters. Isaac died in Ipswich in 1794. One of his 


sons, Isaac of New Ipswich, N. H., was the father of Samuel, Nathan and 
Ebenezer Appleton, eminent merchants of Boston. Another son, Francis, 
of New Ipswich, the father of President Appleton, died in January, 1816, 
aged 83.* He was esteemed a truly excellent man, pious from early child- 
hood, of vigorous intellect, and of a remarkably calm, sober disposition. 
He was a farmer in quite ordinary circumstances. So contracted, indeed, 
were his means, that his son, Jesse, was designed for a mé¢hanic’ s trade, 


‘had not the kind intervention of a brother promised to aid him in pro- 
~ curing a liberal education. His wife, the mother of the President, was a 


woman of strong mind and of devoted piety. 


Jnsse Arpteron was born at New Ipswich, N. H., Nov. 17, 1772. He 
fitted for college in the academy of his native town, and in 1'78 88, at the 
age of sixteen, entered Dartmouth College. He early gaye promise of 
eaggemenly amiable and delicate feelings, and of a vigorous intellect 


— 4 


* For further particulars of the Appleton family, seé Farmer’s Genealogical Register, p. 18. bof 
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In college, he sustained a high reputation as a scholar. Deficient in no 
department of the course, his preference was for those studies which ad- 
dress the taste. As a classical scholar and writer, he was regarded as 
inferior to no one in his class.* It appears that at this early period, he 
laid the foundation of those mental habits for which he was remarkable 
during his life. He passed, moreover, through the temptations of college 
without censure or reproach, always exhibiting that delicate sense of pro- 
priety and keen moral perception which characterized his mature years. 
After he left college, he was employed, for nearly two years, as an in- 
structor of youth at Dover and Amherst, N. H. In this occupation he 
was highly successful. His discriminating mind, his general loveliness 


of character, his delicate humor, and his engaging manners, made him 
‘the ornament of the social circle. He pursued his theological studies 


under the direction of the venerable and eminent Joseph Lathrop, D. D. 
of West Springfield.t+ His papers of this period, comprising dissertations 
on various topics of theology, give evidence that he was a diligent and 


successful student. Few pupils in theology have won the confidence and 
- affection of an instructor to so high a degree as did Mr. Appleton; and 


few returned that interest with such unmingled respect and love. Dr. 
Lathrop did not conceal the high hopes which he cherished of the future 
usefulness and eminence of his pupil. Mr. Appleton maintained, until 
the death of his preceptor, an uninterrupted correspondence with him, 
consulting him freely on the many perplexing subjects relating both to 
doctrine and the pastoral relation, which present themselves in the labors 
and studies of an active minister. ' 

Mr. Appleton began to preach in the summer of 1795, and such was 
the opinion then entertained of his talents and piety, that some clergymen 
in Massachusetts who did not consider him as agreeing fully in sentiment 
with themselves, strongly recommended him to certain vacant parishes, as 
a candidate for settlement. During the two years that he was a candidate, 
he preached in several towns both in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
From Leicester, Ms., and Hampton, N. H., he received earnest invitations 
to settle in the ministry. He thought it to be his duty to accept the call 
from the latter place. He was ordained at Hampton, on the 22d of March, 
1797.4 

Introduced into a new and important station, he entered upon the dis- 
charge of its duties with earnestness and a deep sense of his accountability. 
He became at once a close, uniform and systematic student. He had 


_ indeed already laid the foundation of those admirable habits of study which 


he preserved through life. In the distribution of his time, he was strictly 
methodical; and nothing but unavoidable avocations was allowed to in- 
trude upon the plans which he had formed. ‘There was an order, a regu- 
larity in his various pursuits, that beautifully corresponded with the structure 
of his mind and the symmetry of his character. ‘Theology was no less 
from inclination than a sense of duty, the principal object of pursuit; and 
he left abundant evidence, not only in the reputation which he acquired 
while in the ministry, but in his discourses, in his communications to the 
religious periodicals of the time, and in his private papers, that, unwilling 
to confine himself within the common range of the profession, he from the 


* Among his classmates were the Rev. Dr. Porter of Andover, Rev. Zephaniah Swift of Derby, Ct.. H 
William H. Woodward, Treasurer of Dartmouth Collece Ve 'G i ae ne 
Watt al Plymouth Ni. ete ge, Rev. Joel Baker of Granville, Rey. Jonathan 

t See American Quarterly Register, x. 403, and Rev. Dr. W. B. Sprague’s Historical Sermon. 

} Thus Mr. Farmer, American Quarterly Register, vi. 239. In Prof. Packard’s Life of President Appleton 
the date is February, 1797, The preceding ministers at Hampton were Stephen Bachiler, Timothy Dalton, 


_ John Wheelwright, Seaborn and John Cotton, Nathaniel Gookin, Ward Cotton and Ebenezer Thayer. 
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first  souighe aa MeNpIre the whole field of theological learning, not from 
motives of ambition, but rather from an ardent love of truth and a deep 
sense of h accountability for the use he made of the powers which had 
been given him, and of his means of improvement and usefulness. By 
the time he left Hampton, he was a theologian accomplished beyond his 
years. — 

Mr. Appleton was married in 1800 to Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. 
Robert Means of Amherst, N. H.* In her he found a friend worthy of the 
connection, which for nearly twenty years so happily subsisted between 

_ them. They had six children, three sons and three daughters. The 
youngest child, a son, was very suddenly taken from them, when three 
_ years old, in October, 1817. The eldest son, a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, while pursuing the study of the law, under the charge of Stephen 
Farley, Esq. of Cincinnati, Ohio, was seized by an attack of bilious fever, 
and died in October, 1830. Many cheering promises and fond hopes were 
thus suddenly cut off. The other children are still living. One of them 
is the wife of Prof. Alpheus S. Packard of Bowdoin College. 

Mr. Appleton, while at Hampton, was a trustee of Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, and in that office manifested much activity. He was especially 
interested in the subject of theological education. While a parish min- 
ister, he directed the studies of several persons who were pursuing a 
course of theological education, and never failed of securing the highest 
respect and affection of his pupils. In 1803, he was one of the most 
prominent candidates for the chair of theology at Cambridge, an election 
in which the deepest interest was felt, and as the result of which Dr. 
Ware was chosen. ; 

When Mr. Appleton entered on his ministry, he had not formed settled 

_ opinions on some topics of theology. In a discourse delivered February 
22, 1807, he remarks: ‘In reviewing the ten years of my ministry, if 
any cause of self-congratulation is presented, there are abundant causes 
of self-reproach. I have, indeed, from the beginning, preached what I 
believed to be the leading truths of the Bible ; and if I have, of late years, 
insisted more than formerly, on some of its peculiar doctrines, it is because 
the importance of these doctrines has risen in my apprehension.” Some 
of the more abstruse and perplexing topics of our faith he does not appear 
to have discussed in his sermons. ‘This is in part, doubtless, to be -as- 
cribed to his habitual caution in the expression of opinions, which were 
not the result of long, patient and profound reflection and investigation. 
As a preacher, he was entirely free from all display of learning or study of 
effect. His manner was chaste, dignified, earnest and very impressive. 

_ Most of his sermons were written while he was at Hampton. Though 

_ designed for the people of a secluded parish, they were prepared with great 
care and accuracy. He made it a rule to write but one sermon a week. 
Monday being devoted to pastoral visits, he was accustomed to begin his 
sermon on Tuesday and end it on Friday. He also meditated his prayers. 
He diligently stored his mind with a great variety of materials adapted to 
all the occasions of pastoral duty. ‘Those who heard him conduct the 
public devotions, were impressed with the profound reverence, the ele- 
vation, fervor and copiousness which characterized them. 


of 


* Mr. Means was one of the most, respected merchants in the State. He died Jan. 24, 1823, in the 81st 


year of his age. He was born in the province of Ulster, Ireland, Aug. 28, 1742. He came to this country 

; in 1766, and semicon a large prqderties He married Mary, daughter of Rev. David MeGrageroof Lone 
derry. They had sons Thomas, David McGregore and Robert; and daughters, Mary, Wy co} ae au 
miah Mason of Boston, Blizabeth, Nancy wife of Amos Lawrence of Boston, Jane and Mary ’ 
died in 1804 and 1824,—5 Coll. New Hampshire Historical Society, p. 103. 
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- Besides the composition of his sermons, he also contributed to some 
of t e religious periodical publications of the time. He was instrumental 
in establishing a work called the Piscataqua Evangelical Magazine, which 
was conducted by a number of clergymen associated for the purpose. He 
was also an able contributor to the Panoplist, chiefly on points of doctrine, 

_-His favorite signatures were Leighton and Owen. 
me In 1807, on the decease of the Rev. Dr. McKean, the first President of 
Bowdoin College, Mr. Appleton was chosen his successor. After much and 
anxious deliberation, he concluded to accept the appointment, He was 
imaugurated in December, 1807, and entered immediately on the duties 
. of his office. He thus exchanged a life of comparative quiet, for one of 
unceasing solicitude and oftentimes of embarrassment and_ perplexity. 
The office of President of any of our colleges, at any time, is not one of 
mere literary ease and honor. But in the early part of the present century, 
_ there were certain habits prevalent in society, which made the office in 
question one of peculiar perplexity and hardship. Ardent spirits, then a 


‘a 


very common beverage, were the source of innumerable troubles in college, | 
- ‘ 


and were not unfrequently the cause of the utter ruin of some of the most 
promising scholars. Bowdoin College was then in its infancy, situated in 
a remote part of New England, in a district of an older and somewhat 
distant State. The value of a liberal education was not, at that time, so 
generally appreciated, its advantages being confined to a great extent to 
the sons of the rich. The funds of the college were, moreover, small and 
in an embarrassed state. A large part of them consisted of unproductive 
lands in the wilderness. 
President Appleton, however, undertook the labors of his office with 
alacrity, and gave to them all his energies. ‘On entering college,” he 
remarked in his Inaugural Address, ‘‘a student does, in fact, form a 
contract with the governors of the institution. They promise to instruct 
and guard him with parental care ; he, on his part, stipulates obedience to 
‘ the laws, docility, application and correct habits. When every trans- 
gression and disobedience receives a just recompence of reward, there is 
= no cause of complaint ; nothing takes place but what, at the time of en- 
___ tering into the agreement, it was understood should take place.’ Further 
on he remarks: ‘‘I-tremble under the solemn conviction of the high 
accountability of that ‘office on which I am entering—a conviction that 
the usefulness of the students in time, and their character through eternity, 
may, be affected, greatly affected, by the manner in which the executive 
officers of college discharge their duty.” 

President Appleton brought to his work a deep sense of responsibility 
both for the literary reputation, and the moral and religious welfare of 
those under his care. He also possessed great integrity, firmness, dis 
cretion, true love of learning, cultivated taste, and a delicacy and refinement 
of character, which are hardly ever surpassed. Such a man could not but 
gain the respect and affection both of the students and of his associates in 
the government. 

There being no professor of intellectual and moral philosophy, or of 
rhetoric and oratory, the care of these departments devolved, for the most 

“part, upon president Appleton, and during the greater portion of his 
official career, he conducted the exercises of the students in both of them. 
Instruction in Butler’s Analogy and in Paley’s Evidences, was always his 
peculiar province. His decided predilection for those studies which relate 
to the intellectual and moral nature of man, imparted to the recitations in 
these departments, as conducted by him, a high degree of interest and 
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success. The text-books, besides the two just mentioned, were Locke on 


_the Human Understanding, and Dugald Stewart’s Elements of Intellectual 


Philosophy. Mr. Appleton never permitted himself to enter the class-room 
without having thoroughly investigated the subject of the lesson. He 
usually conducted such investigations with pen in hand; and to insure 
precision and clearness on his part, he was accustomed to write his 
questions in the margin of his book. These were framed with much care 
and skill, so as to fix the attention more on the subject under discussion, 
than on the author. The students well knew, that ignorance or sloth 
could not escape the severe scrutiny they were obliged to undergo. The 
recitation in Butler’s Analogy, in particular, can never be forgotten by the 
pupils of president Appleton. ‘The most severe and trying exercise in the 
whole range of the collegiate course, it was nevertheless always anticipated 
with deep interest, as one which would open new fields of thought, of 
great importance to the development of mental and moral character. 
‘This anticipation was cherished, not only on account of the inestimable 


value of the text-book, but also on account of the well-known interest, and 
the profound insight of the great topics brought into discussion, always — 


exhibited by the instructor. It may be said with truth, that his patient 
assiduity and skill gave to the majority of his classes a clear apprehension 
of the great truths of the Analogy, as well as a familiarity with them, far 
beyond what would be generally supposed. 

President Appleton was fond of classical studies, and read the best 
authors, both Latin and Greek, with accuracy and taste. He took a deep 
interest in this department of the college course, and excelled as an 
instructor in it. At different times, he heard the recitations in most of 
the Latin and Greek authors at that period read in.our colleges, and his 
manner of conducting these exercises was marked by the peculiarities 
which have been already noted. To the passage he always gave a 
thorough examination; minute accuracy in the forms and syntax was 
required, as also in the prosody, a point then and now too much neglected. 
The partiality of the President for Livy, was proverbial among the students, 
who were wont to say, that were an edict published, requiring all other 
books to be destroyed, next after the Bible, with Butler in one pocket, and 
Livy in another, he would be content. 

President Appleton had excellent habits as an instructor. No languor, 
no indifference, no disposition to hurry through a task, was ever apparent 
in him. He was remarkably punctual. Nothing but urgent necessity 
prevented him from being in his place at the appointed time. His un- 
common dignity of manner, his superior powers of intellect, his thorough 
scholarship and pure taste, with the entire absence of all parade and 
affectation, always commanded the utmost confidence and respect of the 
students. His manner, though dignified, was kind and conciliating. His 
success in communicating instruction was correspondent to his eminent 
qualifications. “That the peculiar character of his intellect was not 
unfelt in the seminary,” remarks the Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, ‘1s 
evidenced, in no slight degree, by the comments which gentlemen of 
intelligence have so often made upon the literary performances of those 
who were educated under his care. Sobriety, good sense, and manly 
expression, have generally distinguished these exhibitions to an extent, 
it may sometimes have been deemed, not only unusual, but premature ; 
an opinion doubtless just, had the more essential excellencies of com- 
position, which have been mentioned, been cultivated, to the neglect of 
his imagination.” 
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President Appleton had great uniformity and firmness in administering 
the discipline of the institution. So far as was practicable, he maintained 
a familiar acquaintance with the standing of every student; so that when- 
ever there were appearances of deterioration in any one, the proper remedy 
might be promptly applied. His supervision of the operations of the whole 
system was universal and unremitting. His warnings and counsels, con- 
veyed with parental solicitude and kindness, not unfrequently excited 
feelings of the liveliest gratitude, of which he subsequently received many 
testimonials. Near the end of his life he declared that he had never 
repented a decision in regard to college discipline, except in one instance, 
when he yielded to the wishes of his associates, and the event proved, that 
the opinion which he had previously formed was correct. His interest in 
the students was not confined to official intercourse. Many can recal to 
mind frequent acts of kindness, always conferred in the most delicate 
manner, experienced from him and his family. The sick were cheered 
by their active sympathy, and; in some instances, even where there was 


no peculiar claim, were taken to his house and nursed with tender care. 


Dr. Appleton, from the first, conducted an exercise in the Scriptures on 


‘Sabbath evening in the chapel, in which all the students participated. 


Several volumes of his questions, in manuscript, used on these occasions, 
interspersed with occasional remarks, and prepared with characteristic 
care, are yet preserved. Most of his theological lectures, delivered in the 
chapel, on Thursday afternoon, are preserved in the college library, in 
three bound volumes. 

His private journal shows how absorbing was his interest in the moral 
and religious welfare of the college. Under date of July 17, 1808, he 
says: ‘1 had hopes that my preaching might be the occasion of exciting 
some serious attention among the students. I have used some exertion 
with that design. Hitherto an infinitely wise and holy God has not seen 
fit to give any success.. Every effort seems to have failed. But it is all 
right. O God, thou hast done well. Many whose shoes I am not worthy 
to unloose have met greater discouragements. I would not yet despond. 
I would yet hope in God. To human apprehension, what amazing good 
would result from a revival of religion at this college! It would be com- 
municated to the people here, and, through the students, to places far 
distant. But surely God has a more comprehensive view of matters than 


I have, and my ignorance cannot direct his infinite wisdom. Lord, enable 


me to do my duty!” Again, Oct. 10, 1813: ‘As to the college, the 
dealings of God have been mysterious. A year since Mr. Southgate * was 
here, full of zeal and Christian excellence. He made great exertions’ for 


the salvation of the students. From these exertions I had much hopey 
But God has been pleased, in infinite wisdom, I doubt not, to remove him. 


He fell sweetly, asleep in Jesus, C , & plous student, where is he? 
Sick, and I fear will never return. O God, thy footsteps are not known. 
Righteous are thou, when I plead with thee, when I talk of thy judg- 
ments. We have recently admitted one pious student, and hope for another. 
O Lord, how much does he need divine support! I pray thee, O God, to 
give him ardent, but well-regulated zeal! Give him prudence, cheerful- 
ness and resolution, Lord, send us more of this character, Excite Chris- 
tians to pray for us, and to use their influence for us. But what is their 
influence without thine?” 

Nov. 28, 1816, he writes: “As it respects college, in addition to com- 
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* See American Quarterly Register, viii. 115. 
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mon mercies, which still continue in abundance, God has been pleased, as 


I trust, to visit several of the students with his saving health. We do hope, 


that at least six of the number have been transformed by the renewing of 
the mind, A few others are serious, but we fear concerning them. 'The 
seriousness has been attended with silent but deep anxiety, which has 
gradually given way to hope—a hope, feeble, and intermitting, but slowly 
acquiring strength. ‘This is a great thing, a very great thing. It is what 
we have been long praying and longing for. ‘To be sure, we did, a few 
weeks ago, hope that more would be done. But blessed be God that he 
has done so much. A third of the students, or very nearly that proportion, 
it is now hoped, are pious. It is but a little while since we had none of 
this description. When I review what I wrote Oct. 10, 1813, and compare 
the state of college then with what it is now, I am constrained to say, that 
the Lord hath done great things! Oh may those, who hope that Christ is 
formed in them, manifest, by the suavity of their temper, and the purity 


and prudence and holiness of their lives, the power and excellence of 


religion |” 


His solicitude for the students was never more apparent than at the an- 


nual commencements. On no occasion did he appear to so much advan- 
tage himself. Apart from his anxiety in respect to the bearing which the 
exercises might have upon the reputation of the college, he made it 
evident by his prayers, and especially by the address which he was accus- 
tomed to deliver to the graduating class at the close of the exercises before 
conferring the degrees, that he sympathized with his pupils who were just 


about to leave his care, with minds excited by the circumstances of the — 


occasion, and full of hope and joy... His solicitude, indeed, for the college 
never slumbered. His motto was, ‘College first, family and friends next.” 

In addition to the perplexing cares and the multiplied labors of the 
presidency, Dr. Appleton preached much, and discharged a great amount 
of pastoral duty for the Congregational society in Brunswick. His presence 
was sought in ecclesiastical councils, especially when perplexing questions 
were likely to occur. That his services were highly valued, was evident 


by the frequency with which they were solicited. Within a few years, he. 


‘was invited to preach, not only before the Bible, Missionary, Education 
and Peace Societies of Maine, and repeatedly at meetings of citizens, 


associated to suppress immoralities and to: promote the better observance | 


of the Sabbath, but also before the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, of which he was a member, before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts at the annual election, before the Convention of the Con- 
gregational clergy of Massachusetts, before the Massachusetts Society for 
the Suppression of Intemperance, and, had his health permitted, he would 
in the year in which he died, have addressed the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. He also preached several ordination sermons. He 
received the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity from Dartmouth College, 
and, in 1810, the’same honor from Harvard University. He was a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

But we have now reached the close of his honorable and useful life. 
The effects of his excessive labors and his habits of unremitted application, 
upon ‘a system which was not invigorated and refreshed by useful exercise, 
soon became too apparent. About the time of his losing a very dear son, 
in October, 1817, he took a severe cold, from the effects of which he never 
entirely recovered. No serious apprehensions were, however, entertained 
respecting him until early in 1819, when, greatly to the concern of his 
personal friends, and the friends of the college, he gave too plain indica- 
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tions of the assaults of disease. His complaints were a slight ¢ 1d, great 
hoarseness and debility. His symptoms indicated a disease of the larynx, 
heh advanced with fearful rapidity. He was unable to preside in the 
tien college exhibition in May. It was hoped that a journey which he took in 
the spring vacation, as far as Amherst, N. H., would produce a favorable. 
change. From this place he addressed a letter to the students, full of the 
tenderest affection and the most impressive warnings. He soon after 
returned to Brunswick, his health not essentially improved. During the 
summer and the first part of autumn, hopes of his restoration were at times 
indulged. On the 12th of October, a profuse hemorrhage rendered his 
recovery entirely hopeless. 
It was mercifully ordered, that his illness should not be attended with 
severe pain; and that until the last few days of his life, he should be in 
the entire possession of his understanding. He enjoyed in a_ greater 
degree than in health, the consolations and hopes of the gospel. He often 
said, ‘Of this I am sure, that salvation is all of grace.” ‘‘I would make 
no mention of any thing which I have ever thought, or said, or done; but 
only of this, that God so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish but have everlasting 
life. The, atonement is the only ground of hope.” ‘In general, I am 
: bs quite comfortable ; but not uniformly so, though I have seldom what may 
~ be called distress or great anxiety. I have sometimes sweet views of God’s 
holy providence. But I am, indeed, a poor sinner, lying at the foot of 
sovereign mercy. Most emphatically, and from my soul, do I renounce all 
hope in any thing done by myself as a ground of justification. I fly, I fly 
with my whole soul to the blood of a crucified Saviour.” In a letter of 
a July Ist to the Rev. Dr. Tappan of Augusta, he writes: ‘I am not in- 
; different to life. How can I be with such a family as I have; so young and 
so dependent on parental attention and guidance? But the event is with 
i God; and I hope, that I am willing it should be so, I am not very anxious 
as to the event. I hope it is my desire that Christ may be honored, 
whether by my life or by my death”’ In an interview with a ministerial 
friend, he says: “I have been the happiest man in the world in my do- 
mestic connections. I have endeavored faithfully to instruct my children, 
_ and they have conducted so as greatly to endear themselves to me, I 
shall leave them but little property, but they will be in the hands of Him 
“4 who made them. God has been uniformly good to me all my life, and it 
would now be very unreasonable for’ me to be unwilling to obey his 
summons.” From the window of his chamber he frequently looked at the 
se college buildings. One day, while fixing his eye upon them, he exclaimed, 
’ Precious objects have ye been to.me, but I resign you all for my God.” 
Me The inquiry was made, if he did not find satisfaction in the thought, that 
the happiness of heaven would never end, ‘ Connect with it,” he replied, 
the thought of perfect holiness, and it is a glorious thought indeed.” «At 
_ another time, after. exclaiming, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to 
_Teceive glory, and honor, and riches, and blessing,” he added, ‘there is 
joy in that song.” Again, he declared, that he had most vivid and affecting 
g apprehensions of the loveliness of the Saviour, and that in seeret com- 
ar. munion with him he often found himself using such expressions as ‘dear 
Jesus.” ‘ You know,” said he, ‘tf do not approve of such modes of 
address ; but my views of his preciousness at times are so overpowering, 
that I feel constrained to adopt them.” 
During the greater part of the last five days, his mind was somewhat 
disordered; although at times he appeared perfectly rational, and uttered 
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many igberesiiad expressions: At length, after a long and painful struggle, 
about eight o’clock in the evening, Nov. 24, 1819, he fell asleep in Jesus. 
The knell of the chapel bell, which broke the stillness of the evening 


, 


announcing to the college family and the neighborhood his departure, fell 


with leaden weight on many hearts. 
Every mark of respect was paid to his memory. A sermon was preached 
at his funeral by the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Tappan of Augusta. Prayers 


_ were offered by the Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Gillet of Hallowell. The body was 


deposited, with many sighs and tears, in the ancient cemetery, a mile 


south from the college plain. In the year following, it was removed to the 
new cemetery, opened in the pine grove in the rear of the colleges. A 
marble monument was erected over it by the Boards of ‘college, with’ an 
appropriate Latin inscription prepared by Prof. Newman. 

aad 


Soon after the death of President Appleton, a volume was published con- 
taining some of his theological lectures, and a few sermons, with a sketch 
of his life and character by Dr. Tappan of Augusta. Another volume, 
containing his Baccalaureate Addresses, was also published. In 1837, 
Messrs. Gould and Newman, of Andover, published in two large and elegant 
octavo volumes, he Works of President Appleton, embracing his course 
of ‘Theological Lectures, his Academic Addresses, and a selection from 
his Sermons, with a Memoir of his Life and Character by Prof. Packard. 
To this well-prepared memoir we are principally indebted for the preceding 
brief sketch of Dr. Appleton’s life, as well as for the language in which it 
is communicated. ‘These two volumes are among the richest presents 
which have ever been communicated to our religious public. For further 
particulars respecting President Appleton’s character, consult American 
Quarterly Register, vol. vii. p. 105, American Biblical Repository, vol. 
vil. p. 19, and a recent number of the Literary and Theological Review, 
where his works are reviewed by Dr. Tappan. 
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A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
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[By the Rev. Roperr Barrp, Paris.] 


(Continued from vol. x. p. 362.) 


Second Period—from the Reformation in 1517, till the peace of Westphalia in 1648. 


1. Marsure.—The university of this town, the first one created after the 
Reformation, and: in consequence thereof, was founded on the 30th of May, 
1527, by Philip the Magnanimous, landgrave of Hesse; and consecrated on 


the Ast of July following. This was the first university that was not confirmed 
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by the Pope, but by the emperor Charles V. only. 


The town of Marburg, situated in a romantic neighborhood, between Cassel 
and Frankfort on the Maine, was celebrated as having been the place of resi- 
dence of St. Elizabeth, and for some time, the seat of the German community 
of that saint, as well as the primitive abode of the landgraves. , Here also, at 


‘the instigation of Philip, the celebrated though fruitless theological conference 


took place, in the year 1529, between Luther and Melancthon, on the one 
hand, and Zwingle and CEcolampadius on the other. 
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No sooner had Philip introduced the Reformation into his dominions, and 
acquired much power by the confiscation of papal property, than he established 
schools, and founded the university at Marburg. 

__ Four faculties were immediately organized by Lutheran professors. The 
buildings abandoned by the Dorie by the monks, upon the introduc- ’ 
tion of the Reformation into Hesse, being made use of by them, as lecturing — 
halls. * ’ 

Three professors of divinity, all of them eminent men, were attached to the 
university, viz: wb 

Francis Lambert, from Avignon, i a 
4 Adam Vegetius,. Professors of Divinity. 
Y Erhard Schnepf, from Heilbronn, ° 
ue ; ’ 
This last professor at a later period acquired fame as the Reformer of Swabia. 
‘ _ The professors of law, were, . 


- John Ferrarius, ies 
Montanus, Counsellor to the landgrave, and Professor. of the Civil Law; and 

‘ Sebastian Nuzenus, who was besides, Professor of the Hebrew language. 

aes Besides the above-mentioned, there were also several professors of philosophy 

; and ethics; among whom we may mention, the celebrated Hermann, a West- 
phalian, as professor of humanities; and again, Nicholas Asclepius Barbatier, 
as professor of. dialectics and ethics, and rector of the university. Helius 
Erbanus Hessus, also, who had studied at Frankfort, and been elected to the 
professorship at Erfurt, was soon invited to Marburg, where he wrote his cele- 
brated Latin poem. 

To the above may also be added, John Draconites, a pupil of Erasmus; 
Andreas Gerhard Hyperius; John Dryandes, besides others. 

It is remarkable, although easily accounted for, that it was forbidden to give 
lectures on the canon law at this university. (Contra fas vocatuim, Jus canon- 
icum.) 

The university reckoned 105 students, during the first year of its existence, 
amongst whom were to be met, even professors, clersymen and monks, from 
remote parts. John Ferrarius, was the first rector; and John Feygen (Ficinus) 
court-chancellor to Philip, was also chancellor of the university. Erbanus 
Hessus was rector, in the year 1538. 

The university received from Philip, in the year 1529, its laws, privileges, 
and statutes, besides costly insignia; and it was moreover consolidated with the 
income of several suppressed cloisters, which devolved to it; and by the estab- 
lishment of a University-Aerarium, belonging to it. | Philip even exempted all 
persons going to the university from every kind of imposts and civil charges. 
(Forum privilegiatum.) 

The long-delayed privileges, granted to the university by Charles V., arrived 
‘at last from Brussels, in the year 1541, and were immediately published in the 
university. Thus did the establishment speedily prosper, under the patronage 
of Philip, although the theologians did not agree; as Vegetius and Schnepf 
adhered more to Luther’s doctrine, in regard to the communion more especially, 
whilst Andrew Gerhard, Hyperius, and others, on the contrary, inclined towards 
the doctrine of the Swiss Reformer. 

William IV. the Wise, and Lewis IV. the sons of Philip, continued the work 
begun by their father, and 317 students were received in the foundation, during 

the year 1603. : 

Many men, who became celebrated in the course of time, were at that epoch 
students at the university, viz: Rudolph Hospinian, from Zurich; besides many 
3 princes, noblemen, and foreigners. ; 

The discipline which Philip established in this university, was most severe, 
‘af it be compared with that of the other institutions of the same kind; although 
te he, at the same time, gave the students the utmost protection, and promoted 
___ their progress, in every way. 
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~ The university however, after this period, had unfortunately to encounter 

many difficulties, such as. the contagious diseases that reigned during the 

sixteenth century, the wars and the divisions among the princely houses, 

besides church quarrels. a 

__Thus, in consequence of the plague, the foundation was removed, in the year 
_ 1530, to Frankenberg, a town in Hesse, where Lambert died. A second plague, 
in the year 1542, drove the whole university to Gruenberg, whence they re- 

turned in 1543. Another removal to Frankenberg, also caused by the plague, 

took place in the year 1564. And finally, in the years 1575 and 1585, they 
were twice again driven away by the like contagions. _ 

The university was dispersed for the last time, in consequence of a new 
plague, in the year 1597. The jurists removed to Kirchhain; others to Gruenberg | 

_ and Homberg, and the theologians, with the physicians, remained at Marburg. f. 
_ Philip also founded in 1529 an institution (or buerse,) for 50 children, natives 
of the country, who therein enjoyed board and lodging, under the superinten- 

‘dence of an Ephorus. Several stipends were also founded. ° 

The above named institution suffered much from the divisions of the two 
princely lines of Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Darmstadt; as also by the foundation 
of Giessen in the year 1607. 

A pedagogium, or kind of gymnasium, for preparatory studies, was added 
to the university of Marburg, in the year 1527, and was placed under the sf 
inspection of the collegium-scholarcharum. : 

\ Jacob Arminius, the celebrated founder of the Arminians, besides many 

young noblemen of Germany, Italy, and Denmark, were educated at this 
go ceogium, which has often been submitted to new organizations. 

_ The groundwork of the library of this university, was, like that of many other 
institutions, taken from the convent-library ; but at a later period divided be- 
tween the universities of Marburg and of Giessen, in the year 1650. It how- 
ever received new accessions from donations and purchases, particularly in the 
course of the eighteenth century. 

After the death of the landgrave Philip, in the year 1567; the university was 
zealously patronized by his two sons, William IV. and Lewis IV. as has already 
been said. Morice, the son of William the Wise, succeeded them, in their 
protection of the establishment. 

I shall give the names of some of the most eminent lecturers, (besides those 
above mentioned,) who taught at the university in the course of the first century 
of its existence. 


a 


fEquidius Hunnius, }! ) 
Jean Garnier, from Avignon asters 
Theobald Thamer, from Lower Alsace, + Professors of Divinity. 
Gerhard Geldenhauer, from Nimeguen, } 


John Oldendorp, from Homberg, 
John Lersner, 

Jacob Lersner, 

Nicholas Vigelius, 


John Dryander, from Wetter, in Hesse, an | 
eminent physician and mathematician, 
James Carnerius; known by his transla- 
tion of Hippocrates into Latin, pub- 
lished at Basle, in 1553. He’also trans- 
lated Diosocrides, Galenus, Artemidas, 

fBtius, and especially Plato, 


Jurists. 


Physicians. 


Peter Nigidius, 

Benedict Aretius, from Berne, _ 
Justus Valtijus, 

Caspar Rodolphi, 

Hermann Kircher, 


) 
Peter Paganus, ] 
| 
{ Philosophers. 
) 
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The university of Marburg, owing to the many misfortunes above stated, fell | 
from its primitive splendor, in the course of the second century of its existence. 
So early as the year 1607, the establishment was removed to Frankenberg, and 
thence. to Treysa, in consequence of the plague. The same cause produced 
another removal, in the year 1611. The active exertions that were made at a 
later period, towards the revival of this foundation, were frustrated by the thirty 
years’ war, but still more so, by the strenuous efforts made by the landgrave 
Morice, to eradicate the Lutheran and introduce the Reformed doctrine ; which 
desire of his, gave rise to the university of Giessen, only three German (fourteen 
English) miles distant from Marburg. ’ 

Philip and his sons had intended that the university should be accessible to 
students of every communion; but when Morice, in the year 1664, went over 
to the Reformed church, and attempted to introduce the Reformed doctrine into 
all the countries belonging to Hesse-Cassel, by the deposition of the preachers 
who opposed it; no less than 41 preachers and professors laid down their charges. 
This circumstance determined Lewis the Faithful, of Darmstadt, to found a 


university of his own, at Giessen. 


Morice having, (in consequence of a lawsuit between the two houses,) come 
into possession of the -whole inheritance of Lewis IV.; Marburg fell to the 
share of the house of Darmstadt, in the year 1624. 

Morice, however, himself an enlightened and learned man, granted the uni- 
versity a zealous protection, presented its library with rich collections, and added 
to the foundation the Mauritian college of Cassel. 

After the accession of Marburg to Darmstadt, Morice, in the year 1627, 
abdicated in favor of his third son, William V. the Constant. — 

Morice had invited the professors to Cassel; but the Darmstadt government 


removed the university once more to Marburg; which redrganization was - 


solemnly confirmed, on the 25th of May, 1625. It was thus, that John Winkel- 
mann, and Balthasar Mentzer, returned to the university of Marburg, which 
was moreover revived, by an additional fund of 60,000 rix dollars. 

Lewis V., successor to George II., celebrated the first jubilee at the university 
in the year 1627 ; and the emperor Ferdinand II., after a proper investigation, 
granted it new liberties and privileges, in the year 1632. Among other 
privileges, the successive deans of the professors at law, obtained the right 
of an imperial'comes-palatinus (count palatine) whereby he was empowered to 
legalize; to grant armorial bearings; and to elect imperial-poets-laureat, and 
notaries. This right was even extended to whole corporations; thus, for 
instance, the whole faculty of jurists, of Ingolstadt, obtained the like rights 
in the year 1623; and the rector, or the prorector, at Goettingen, also enjoyed 
the same privilege. ; 

From the, year 1625 to 1650, students of every communion were admitted at 
Marburg. William V. however, founded'a new university at Cassel, which 
soon absorbed all the donations and legacies, as well as the bequeathed property 
and lands, proceeding from, and situated in the countries under the domination 
of Hesse-Cassel. Stipends also were founded, in this university. ‘ 

The feud that had long existed between the two princely houses, having at 
last come to.an end in the year 1648, Marburg was returned to Hesse-Cassel. 

In consequence of this restitution, the united institutions were disjoined,!and 
their respective possessions and income divided. 

When, however, the act of division was called in question in the year 1650 
after the death of William V., between his wife and successor, the landgrave 
Amalia Elisabeth, and George IL., this latter, once more chose Giessen as the 
seat of the university. . 

Among the eminent professors who taught at Marbure, dow 
1650, the following are most deserving of notice, Viz: Sa) wh caaipiad k 


John Winkelmann, 


Balthasar Mentzer ¢ mentioned further back, Professors of Divinit 
> ; ivinity. 
Menno Hanneken, from Friesland, ae 


Herrmann Vultejus, Professor : : 
Helfried Ulrich Hennius, prochancellor since 1625, rolessors Of the Law. 


rs # , 
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_ John Kenepf, private physician to George IL, ‘ 
John Daniel Horst, an eminent physician and! 


author, . : 
John Tilemann (Hersus) a learned but most 
eccentric man, celebrated as the editor of the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates. He was besides a 
votary of astrology and magic; taught at Mar- | 
burg till the year 1650, at which time he was | 
reformed. He afterwards went to Mentz, where | ° 
he turned Jew, J 
John Balthasar Schuppus, 
Rudolph Goelenius, Profes’rs of Philosophy. 
Menno Hanneken, 


> Professors of Medicine. 


William VI., successor to his mother Amalia Elizabeth, raised Marburg to its 


former splendor ; endowed it with several new foundations and the income of 
different cloisters, and recalled thither the professors from Cassel: after which, 
the second inauguration took place, on the 16th of June, 1653. 


John Crocius, professor of divinity, was chosen rector and John Vultejus, 


chancellor. The foundation was strengthened by new laws, and statutes to the 
faculties; and the university, till the close of the seventeenth century, num- 
bered many eminent men among its professors. 


The celebrated philosopher Wolf, upon his removal from Halle (see Halle) in 


the beginning of the eighteenth century, was gladly welcomed and harbored 
by the landgrave Charles; although his presence caused many scruples to arise, 
among the orthodox divines at Marburg. : 


The prorectorship devolved on the professor of divinity, John Christian 


_Kirchmayer, at the time of the second jubilee. There were, at that epoch, 
about 500 students at the university, where Wolf maintained his seat with 
reputation, till the year 1740, at which time he returned to Halle, in the reign 
of Frederic II. of Prussia. 


The most eminent among the professors during the first half of the 


eighteenth century, were, 


John Henry Hottinger, who resided in \ 
Heidelberg from the year 1717, \ 

Christian Kirchmayer, 

John Joachim Schroeder, 


John Heinrich Kleinschmidt, 
John Ulrich of Cramer, 


Professors of Divinity. _ 


t Professors of the Law. 


The -three universities of Frankfort on the Oder, Halle, and Goettingen, 


strove to engage the two last-named professors. 


‘We may mention also, among the eminent jurists, the imperial’ privy .coun- 


sellor, and assessor to the imperial chamber of justice, in Wentzlar: Johann 
Carl Koenig, who taught at Marburg from the year 1742 to 1749, in which year 
he went to Halle. 


The university began to sink, in every respect, towards the close of the 


eighteenth century. ‘The elector William I., however, raised it to new splendor. 
He revived the collegium carolinum, in Cassel, and invited the most eminent 
professors to Marburg. 


As the -university, however, had hitherto been in the greatest want of 


academic institutions, from the heavy charges it had to support, the elector- 
patron, now caused the following accessary establishments to be organized, viz: 
a botanic garden; a’shrubbery,; an anatomical hall; another for the preparation 
of animal medicines; a lying-in establishment; a cabinet of zodlogy; one o 


~ mathematical instruments, and of the natural sciences; a clinical hall; and, 
Jastly, an institution for students of political economy. ' = 
Among the lecturers of modern times, the philosopher Wilhelm Gottlie 


Tennemann, who died in the year 1819, is particularly worthy of notice. 
‘Marburg fell under the domination of the kingdom of Westphalia, in the year 


7 


¥ 
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1807 ; and after having long labored under the apprehension of being broken 
up, this university, together with those of Halle and Goettingen, were confirmed 
in their existence; and besides that, endowed with the income of the two 
suppressed universities of Rinteln and Helmstaedt. : 

After the departure of John Von Mueller, the town council assumed the 
superintendence. 3s eo 

The library of Marburg was much increased by the addition of that of Rinteln 


-university, and by those of the German suppressed orders. 


A philological seminary was founded by professor Arnoldi. 
From among the professors of this epoch, the following may be singled out, 
as most worthy of notice, viz: 


Makeldey, from Helmstaedt; resided afterwards | 


at Bonn, . 
Schroeder, from Helmstaedt; taught later at Tu- 
bingen, \ Professors of the Law. 


France. in the year 1804, to Landshut in 1808, 
and to Berlin in-the year 1818, - 
Wagner, from Brunswick, 
' Dissen, from Goettingen, whither he returned, 


Friedrich Kreutzer ; 
_- Friedrich Tiedemann, PTA NORIO: 


Friederich Carl of Savigny, who took a journey 5 


) , 
Profes’rs of Philosophy. 
) 


The well-known Catholic priest and professor, Leander Van Ess, for some 


“time taught the Catholic canon law, at this university. He, however, laid down 


his professorship, in the year 1822, and retired to Darmstadt. 

, Karl Daub, the professor of divinity, went at first to Hanau; was next pro- 
fessor of theology in Heidelberg; then in Cologne, whence he went to Breslaw. 
He is now dead. 

After the overturning of the French domination in the year 1813; the old 
princely house being returned, many things were again suitably organized. 

Among others, who, in modern times, taught at this university, may be 
mentioned, Ernest Sartorius, from Heidelberg ; who, however, in the year 1824, 
went to Dorpat, as divinity professor. He is at present superintendent-general 
of the subsidies, at Koenigsberg, in Prussia. 

Some Lutheran professors were in time added to-the reformed ones, in the 


faculty of divinity, and the university of Marburg now reckons about 400 
students. 


2. Korniesperg—The most northern of the Prussian universities, was 
founded in the year 1543 by the margrave Albert of Brandenburg, without the 
imperial sanction, which he had in vain solicited. But it was privileged by king 


eynine of Poland, in the year 1560; and was organized on a free Protestant 
ooting. 


The. rector of this university, 
Prince of Prussia. 

Although this foundation is frequented only by students from the adjacent 
provinces, in consequence of its remoteness from the centre of the kingdom, 


since the year 1809, is the present hereditary 


yet still the number of them, at present, amounts to upwards of 400. 


The principal .building of the university, (Albertinum,) is fitted up for the 
dwelling of poor students; and the great Auditorum of the establishment, is one 
of the finest lecture halls extant. : 

- Kant was the most eminent of all the lecturers attached to this foundation. 
Among the professors now living, I shall next mention the astronomer Bessel 
and the anatomist and physiologist Burdact, besides the following, viz: é 


Lobeck, : Von Bohlen, Jacobi, 
Voigt, Meyer, Dietz, 
Drumann, Kaehler, Schubert, 
Reidenitz, Sachs, Rosenkranz. 
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The university has also a clinical hall, and a seminary for priests, from the 
Polish and Lithuanian provinces of the kingdom; which last institution was 
founded by Frederic William I. in the year 1723. The library of the university 
has lately been added to that of the castle, and both, besides the town library, 
being deposited in the royal chateau, form a collection of 60,000 volumes. 

Although the university is said to have been reorganized by the present 
sovereign, it had nevertheless earlier been the subject of advantageous changes 
in its administration, for starting from the primary fund of 3,000 marks, with the 
addition of 800 rix dollars in the year 1836, the sum. has increased pro- 
gressively till the amount of 61,712 rix dollars, whereof 58,310 rix dollars are 
taken from the public bank. 

Asa proof of the progressive development of this university, we need but 
mention, that the professors, who, in the beginning amounted to 11, rose in the 
year 1797 to 26, and are now carried to 58. 

. About eighteen institutions are now flourishing at this university, the system 
of teaching, the legislation, and organization of which, have been modelled 
exactly as those of the other universities of Germany. 


3. Dituincen.—Founded by the celebrated Otto Truchsess, baron of Wald- 
berg, and bishop of Augsburg, at. the time when the Council of Trent was 
convoked; was confirmed, by pope Julius II. in the year 1552, and received 
the imperial privileges from Charles V. 

So early as the year 1564, this university was put under the direction of the 
society of Jesus, (the Jesuits,) which, at that period, was beginning to acquire 
some extension. ‘he rector, the chancellor, and the gubernator were chosen 
out of that fraternity. 

Clemens Wenzeslaus, bishop of Augsburg, and elector of Trier, wrought 
numerous changes in this foundation after the suppression of the Jesuits, in the 
year 1773. The number of professors was at that time no more than 13; and 
we may further-add, that this university has never enjoyed any degree’ of 
celebrity, having from the very beginning remained in a state of stationary 
mediocrity. / , 

The well-known and distinguished professor of the Catholic theology, Seiler, 
more remarkable still as a dogmatic moralist, was the only one, who, for a short 
space of time, caused this foundation to be taken notice of. ; 

The university was completely annihilated, when the French took possession 
of the town; and it has never since been reédified. 


_4, Jena.—The plan of founding a university in Jena, was first conceived by 
the elector John Frederic the Magnanimous, in the year 1547. When this 
prince was taken through Jena, by Charles V., after the battle of Miihlberg ; 
he there, in a meeting with his three sons, advised them to elect Jena as the 
patroness of the sciences in the stead of Wittenberg, that had been taken from 
him; and to make it the seat of the new evangelical doctrine. 

The organization of this foundation was much facilitated by the donation 
made to it of the possessions of three suppressed cloisters. 

Lecturers and students were not long wanting; and we may notice, among 
the former, the philologist John Stegel, and the theologian Victorin Striegel. 
The foundation prospered so well, that, when the elector was restored to. his 
liberty, in the year 1552, a very considerable number of students went forth to 
meet him. : 

The emperor Charles, however, could not be prevailed on, to confirm this 
establishment, in its existence as a Protestant university. This privilege was 
granted by the emperor Ferdinand I., on the 2d of February, of the year 1558, 
at the instigation of John Schroeder, an eminent physician, who stood in high 
favor with Ferdinand, and was himself a member of the university. 

This foundation placed its greatest glory in the encouragement it gave to te 
new prospects that were from time to time opened to the sciences, more 
particularly by philosophy; as is clearly demonstrated, by its two lisgrery 
journals, the one founded by Schuetz in the year 1785, and the other by 
Eichstadt in the year 1804. 


% 
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The celebration of the feast of Wartburg, which was first organized at Jena, 
was very prejudicial to the prosperity of the university, as: was also ‘the cir- 
_ cumstance, of its having been the last residence of Sand.* aie 
- Prussian subjects were prohibited from visiting this university, in the year 
1819. This prohibition was, however, revoked, in the year 1825. 
‘The zealous patronage of the successors of Frederic, besides the many 
minor reforms to which this foundation was submitted in the course of the 
r eighteenth century, but above all, the thorough one it experienced towards the 
close of that period, and in 1817, soon caused it to attain the highest splendor. 
‘The reform of the year 1817, was however the most perfect, as it affected not 
only the whole organization and statutes of the academy, but also those of the 
-. single faculties; and that new laws were enacted concerning the students ; 
besides’ which the fund of the establishment experienced a very considerable 
augmentation; which enabled the foundation, not only to increase the salary of 
Rs professors, but also to establish a seminary for philology, theology, ethics, 
-? “and the elements of the Christian religion. Stipends and prizes were also 
attached to this institution, as well as yearly prizes, to be distributed among 
the most. meritorious students, who besides, received every other kind of en- 
Ma ouragement. : ; 

The library of the university has likewise been much enriched, both by 
purchases, and by donations and legacies. The hbraries of the following 
professors were, besides, at different times, added to it, viz: John Andr. Bose ; 

* Domin. Arumeus; Caspar Sagittarius; the orientalist, John Andr. Danz; the 
director-general 'Birkues; that also of Chr. Gott. Buder, a very rich collection 
of books. In modern times, were also added the libraries of Chr. Willh. 

~ Bueltner, and of duke Lewis of Brunswick-Oel. 

Among the scientific collections those of the museum of mineralogy, and of 
comparative anatomy, are most remarkable. The museum of mineralogy, 
especially, has become very extensive, both from donations of entire collections, 

_ such as that of prince Galizin, and of the privy counsellor Hain, of Meiningen, 
eM and of the members of the Mineralogical Society, who made considerable 

% 


additions to it 7 
7 Although the botanic garden of the university is small,it answers the purposes 
_ for which it was originally established; the more so, as professor Batsch has 
4, added to it the ducal garden. . 
_ ‘The university possesses also an observatory. 
__, A supreme court of judicature, for appeals, (the only one in Germany,) holds 
its sittings in this university, and the five first regular professors at law of the 
. eee are at the same time judges of this court; whilst the other members 
ro the court enjoy the rights and privileges of a professor ordinarii honorarii. 


__is the great number of universities established in the north of Germany, most of 
_ which are growing more/and more into consideration; and Jena will be enabled 


to rival them, only when it has added a greater number of learned professors to 
its faculties. * 


ye Heumstipr.—This university was founded by duke Julius of Brunswick- 

_ Wolfenbuttel, the son of Henry the Younger, the noted enemy of the Refor- 

mation, whom Julius succeeded in the throne, in the year 1568. This latter 

prince, at a later period, introduced the Reformation into his dominions, after it 

had taken root in the country, but above all, in most of the towns, where the 

new doctrine had acquired considerable extension. His zeal for the Reforma- 

_. tion was very great, and he in consequence of it, connected himself intimately 
with Chemnitz, Andreas, Schluckner, Kirchner, Heshufen, and others. 

The foundation of a university in his dominions, soon became the ardent 

desire of Julius; and as the other Lutheran universities of that period were 


rather in a declining condition, and.that the town of Helmstidt, situated on the * 


frontiers, was very inviting to foreigners, a university was there founded, in the 


= —— 


* Charles Louis Sand, who assassinated the celebrated Kotzebue, at Manheim, on the.9th of March, 1819. 


The reason why this university is not more flourishing, in the present century, ~ 


il 
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year 1576, and endowed with imperial privileges, and with a considerable fund, 
drawn mostly from the possessions of suppressed cloisters. 

This university was from the very beginning of its existence, so well or- 
ganized and protected, that it was, in a short time, looked upon as the first and 
most distinguished foundation of all Germany, and possessed many students of 
very high rank; the more so, as the faculty of philosophy soon attained to great 
reputation, under the conduct of the celebrated Casselius, and Cornelius Martini; 
add to which, that the theological direction of George Calixtus, (who brought 
the university to the highest splendor and celebrity,) was perfect in every respect. 

The university flourished under Julius, till the year 1589, at which time he 
was succeeded by his son) Henry Julius, from the year 1589 till 1603. This 
prince, himself a'learned man, did much in favor of the university of Helmstidt, 
and endeavored above all to protect it from the influence of the dark and morose 
polemio-theological spirit which reigned almost generally at that period. 

George Calixtus from Schleswig, the founder of a new system of theology, 
taught at Helmstadt, from the year 1613, to the year 1656. 

The thirty years’ war proved most prejudicial to the university of Helmstadt, 
as it indeed did to all the other foundations of the same kind, and was there 
productive of the most extensive immorality and licence. The university, 
however, in consequence of the great liberality of duke Charles, not only 
continued in existence, but also preserved its organization ; wherefore it was 
named Julia-Carolina; during the first half of the eighteenth century. After 
this period, this university, in consequence of the foundation of Gottingen, from 
the year 1735 to 1737, lost not only a large share of its income and students, 
but also its best professors who were invited to the new establishment. . 

From this period, the university continued to lose both consideration and 
students, although there still remained several learned men, viz: Hermann 
Vander Vardt, Mosheim, Carpzovius, besides Pott and the celebrated sacred 
historian Henke ; in the faculty of medicine, the eminent Beiveis; in that of 
philosophy, Wernsdorf, &c. Besides the above causes of destruction, there had 
been introduced into this university, in latter times, a very uniform Rationalist 


; system of theology. 


; } Ais 
The university of Helmstiidt was suppressed in the year 1806, when Bruns- A 


wick was added to the kingdom of Westphalia by Napoleon, and, since the 
return of the Brunswick princes, in the year 1814, it has not‘ been reédified ; 


Gottingen having become the university of the dominions of Brunswick, and 


having besides absorbed the fund and the income of the. abandoned foundation 
of Helmstiidt. 


6. Wiirzsure.—Burkhard, the first bishop of this place, founded a school, 


_ (belonging to the Cathedral church,) which was much patronized by the following 


bishops, viz: Popps I., count of Henneberg; Henry I., a count of Rotenberg; 
and Berthold of Sternberg. ‘aad 

Thus supported, this school, from the very beginning, boasted several eminent 
professors, among whom was Stephanus, from Italy, one of the most distinguished 
men of his time, and who had been invited thence by count Popps. " 

Berthold also invited from Paris, lecturers of the four faculties, and gave the 
school an organization exactly like that of the Paris academy, _ " 

All that had been done towards the prosperity of this institution, was, however 
progressively destroyed, during the troubles that took place in the thirteenth 
century ; and it was only two centuries later, that Gerhard (of the house of 
Schwarzburg) conceived the idea, to found a regular university. Death, however, 
in the year 1400, hindered him from putting this plan into execution. His 
successor, John of Eglofstein, realized the conception of his predecessor ; and 
the lectures, in the new establishment, began so early as the year 1403; Pope 
Boniface IX. having granted the confirmation bull, in the year 1402. 

The bishop of Augsburg, the cathedral-deacon of Mayence, and the deacon 
of Haug, in Wiirzburg, were patrons of this establishment. John Lonfurt was 
its first rector. ste f Nake a 

The salary of the professors was taken from the donation monies, collecte 
by the university. a eed es ; ‘ 
VOL. XI. pth A 
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This foundation, however, upon the death of its founder, gradually fell off; 
and it was only in the year 1582, that the reédification of this university was 
effected, under the patronage of the prince and bishop, Julius, of the race of 
Mespelbrum.. He placed the foundation under the direction of the Jesuits, with 
the exception of the faculties of law, and of physic; the former of which he 
endowed with a fund of 20,000 florins ; and the latter with considerable stipends, 
under the condition, that the young physicians, after having ended their academ- 
ical studies, should travel, at the expense of the university. 7 

The faculty of medicine assumed a superiority over all the others, which it 
preserved through every change of fortune, in consequence of an uninterrupted 
succession of skilful lecturers, who, being. at the same time practising physicians 
to the hospital belonging to the university, gained and preserved for this latter 
a great and merited reputation. : 

This university suffered much from the thirty years’ war, and fully recovered 
its previous splendor, only after the peace of Westphalia. A splendid jubilee was 
here celebrated, in the year 1682, At this period, Melchior Corneus and: Veis 
Ebermann, studied divinity at the foundation: Franz, Frederic Von Antler, 

-Blasius Weigant, Christoph Ebermann, and Philip Braun, studied the law: 
Hieronymus, William Viedung, Amling, and Franz Klein, studied physic. 

The university was much benefited by the patronage of bishop Joh. Phil. 
Franz Von Schonborn, who caused a splendid botanic garden to be laid out 
behind the the Julius hospital; and an anatomical hall to be built next to it. 
Besides this he established gratuitous public lectures on mathematics; founded 
a professorship of history ; and increased the library. 

The most eminent professors, during the lifetime of the above patron, were, 


William Cotel, 
Henry Ducker, Professors of Divinity. 
Daniel d’Hermann Fleeder, 
Beringer, 
' The two Derums, Professors of Medicine. 
Damian, ‘ 
Theodore Anthoni, 
ees Baumann, Professors of the Law. 
aspar Bernard, 


The university experienced an advantageous reform in the year 1734 under 
the patronage of Fried. Carl. Von Schoenborn. A severe and competent plan 
of studies was introduced; the duties of the professors were multiplied; the 
graduating ‘students were submitted to a severe examination; and the long 
vacations and holidays shortened. 

In consequence of this reform, the university became at’a later period, the 
most celebrated among the Catholic foundations; and the one which, at the 
time of the introduction of the Reformation, gave the’ ton in all matters con- 
nected with the canon law. 

A professorship was also established for the law of the State; the law of 
Nature, and of Nations, and was occupied by the celebrated Ickstadt. The 
mathematical lectures were also improved; and a particular professorship 
founded for teaching civil architecture and fortification. 

Francis Anselm, the successor of Frederic Charles, improved the method of 
teaching philosophy, and the successor of Francis, Charles Philipp, founded a 
professorship of experimental natural sciences. 

The most eminent professors at that time were, 


Gottfried Hermann, 
Francis Schwarz, 
Banniza, 
Suendenmahler, 
Ettleber, 

_ Joseph Onymus, 


Professors of Theology. 
, Professors of Law. 


Professors of Medicine. 


= 
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New improvements were made’in this university under the patronage of Adam 
Friedrich Von Seinsheim, who in the year 1757 established the superb ob- 
servatory, on the tower of the university church; and founded public profes- 
sorships for ethics, for the French language, and for eloquence. 

Eminent professors supported the reputation of this university, in the lifetime 
of the above-named prince; such were, viz: 


Heintich Raber’ , Professors of Divinity. 


a _ ; Professors of the Law. 


Hiiber, 
Vogelmann, Professors of Medicine. 


Ruegemer, 
Papius, 


The university was greatly improved under the patronage of the last princely 
bishop, but one, Francis Ludwiz Von Erthal; who invited thither enlightened 
and learned men, as professors ; increased the income of the library; reformed 
the museum; and wrought numerous other changes, for the better. 

The university of Wiirzburg celebrated with great magnificence the third 
jubilee, during the lifetime of this prince. 

When Wiirzburg devolved to the electoral house of the Bavarian palatinate, 

_ the university, far from suffering any decrease, was on the contrary zealously 
protected. . It suffered much, however, at a later period, from having been given 
over to the former grand-duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand; and recovered its ex- 
istence and pristine splendor, only when it was restored to Bavaria, and had 
undergone a thorough reform, after which the number of students more than 
once exceeded 700, which number, however, fell as low as 400, in the year 
1836. 

The Julius hospital is the seat of the faculty of medicine, as it includes, 
besides the sick chambers, the lecturing halls; the anatomy hall; the. cabinet 
for preparations; the botanic garden; and the chemical laboratory. Adjoining 
to this last, is also a lying-in establishment, and a special hospital for the treat- 
ment of cases of epilepsy. The library contains above 100,000 volumes. 

The cabinet of natural history was founded with the collections made by the 
former mineralogical professor Blank; and further increased by the purchase of 
the collection of Schmitt, the inspector of the forests. The musical cabinet 
is attached to this latter. In this musical institute, any one may receive (gratis) 
instruction in singing, or on any instrument he pleases; and the members of this 
institute, twice a week, give a grand concert. 

The faculty of physic is at present the only one which maintains the renown 
of the university, since the theological faculty has begun to sink. 

The perfect organization of the university of Munich, will very likely cause 
the fall of that/of Wiirzburg, the more so, as the professorships of the isolated 
faculties are, in the latter, filled by men of no shining capacities. 


7. Hersorn.—This university, which was called at first by the name of High 
National School, was founded in the year 1584, by count John the Elder. It 
received its first organization from its two celebrated professors, Caspar Olevian, 

and John Piscator, by whom it soon attained a flourishing state, which it 
preserved, in consequence of the excellent professors it boasted, in every faculty. 
Thus, among the great number of students who visited this university, were 
often to be seen, princes, counts and noblemen. a 

The professors’ salary consisted of from 800 to 1,000 florins, upon which it 
was possible for them to live very comfortably, considering the great cheapness 
of every thing, in the town of Herborn; the more so, as all were furnished with 
fuel gratis, and many enjoyed their lodgings, rent free. 

The charge of prorector changed annually. The departing rector gave over 

his charge, in a Latin discourse, and his successor received it with a speech, in 

_ the same language. The solemn feasting, which formerly occurred on these 
Occasions, was at a later period, abolished. 
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The ‘students of this university were, mostly, natives of the country, and 
almost all of them were theologians. The natives of the country enjoyed 
stipends, of from 40 to 100 florins, on which they could live very well, with 
proper economy, and a small addition from their own purses. These stipends 
at_no time consisted in free board; but were always paid in ready money, so 
that every one might live according to his convenience, é 

The legally established vacations, consisted of a fortnight in the spring, and 
another fortnight in autumn. These terms were, however, generally prolonged. 

The. income of this school was considerable, and proceeded from the lands 
belonging to it, and from taxes, imposed on those who lost their wages, in the 
scientific contentions for superiority. ; 

The library also was considerable; and was opened twice a week, to the 
students. 

We may further remark, that, besides the principal building, which was styled 
the university, there existed, thereto annexed, the anatomic hall, and the in- 
stitute for midwifery. 

This university was disorganized when the French took possession of the 
town; and a theological seminary has since been established in the premises. 


8. Gressen.—When the landgrave Moritz of Hesse-Cassel, forcibly introduced 
the Reformed doctrine and worship into his dominions, and turned out numbers 
of priests and professors, Lewis V. the. Faithful, of Darmstadt, saw himself 
under the necessity of withdrawing his subjects from the university of Marburg, 
which till then had been frequented by the subjects of both those States. This 
circumstance caused him to found a university of his own, and Giessen soon 
presented a refuge to the professors discarded from Marburg. He at first 
established in the year 1605, an academic gymnasium, to which were nominated 
the following professors, viz. 


John Winkelmann, Conrad Dietrich. 
Balthasar Mentzer, 


Lewis V. was enabled to found a university at Giessen, 1. With the income 
of the university possessions, (situated in the dominions of Darmstadt, ) 
which, till the separation, belonged to Marburg, and consisted mostly in con- 
fiscated church property. 2. With the rich stipends that had also belonged to 
Marburg. 3. and lastly, by the liberal donations of the estates of the country. 
He was moreover encouraged in his views by the number of students, both 
national and foreigners, who frequented the gymnasium. 

In order to-insure the success of his meditated foundation, he himself took a 
journey to the emperor Rudolph III. in the year 1607, and obtained from him 
the privileges he wished. The college was in consequence founded, and the 
inauguration thereof took place on the 17th of October, in the year 1607. 

The university of Giessen was transferred to Marburg in the year 1627, 
when Marburg devolved to Darmstadt, and Moritz of Hesse-Cassel, had the 
Reformed university removed to Cassel. The university of Giessen remained 
in Marburg, till the year 1650, when it was removed back to Giessen, in con- 
sequence of the separation that occurred at that period. (See Marburg.) 

The library of the university was progressively collected, 

The faculty of political economy was founded by professor Schlettwein, in 
the year 1777. 

The princes of the country promoted the welfare of this university, by good 
laws, and donations ; and founded besides, towards the close of the eighteenth 

“century, an institute for midwifery and lying-in. 

Giessen, notwithstanding the many advantages it possessed, has however 
always been the theatre of the greatest degeneration of students, and has 
besides never boasted many very learned men.* ; 


9. Papersorn.—This university originated in a Jesuit gymnasium, which 
was one of the most flourishing institutes of the kind extant at that period, and 
was founded in the year 1592, by bishop Theodore Von Fuerstenberg. 


* Kuinoel, Schmidt and Pfannkuche are exceptions to this remark.—Hp1Tor, 
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This gymnasium was changed into a university in the year 1615, which was 
solemnly inaugurated in the year 1623. It was disorganized in the year 1819, 
and its income was employed for the amelioration of the gymnasium of Pa- 
derborn, and the faculty of theology in Miinster. A Catholic theological 
seminary has now taken its place. 


10, Rinrevy.—Ernst III. count of Holstein and Schaumburg, had founded 
‘a gymnasium at Stadthagen, in the year 1610, which in a short time became so 
flourishing, that it was, nine years .after, made a university, and transferred .to 
Rinteln, in the year 1621, under the name of Ernestina. 

This university did not thrive immediately after its removal in consequence 
of the exorbitant price of the necessaries of life, which caused most of. the 
students present at that time, to withdraw from the foundation. The learned 
John Gisenius, however, soon drew a considerable number of students to the 
establishment, and the solicitude of Ernst, soon procured both consideration 
and prosperity for the university. 

_ The death of the above-mentioned patron, however, and the taking of the 
town by duke Christian of Brunswick Liineburg, in the year 1623, caused the 
greater number of professors to remove, andthe auditories to be shut. 

After the well-known bloody edict of restitution was issued, the Catholics 
demanded the restitution of the cloister for nuns, which Ernst had appointed 
for the support of the university. A swarm of Benedictine’ monks hereupon 
took possession of the college ; and at the next assembly of the States of the 
empire, at Regensburg, the emperor was solicited to take the university from 
the Lutherans, and bestow it on the Catholics. This petition was however 
rejected. 

The Lutheran professors, were, nevertheless, most greviously oppressed by 
the monks, and the university itself, suffered much thereby. 

The countess Elisabeth of Schaumburg, at length re-established this uni- 
versity, in the year 1641; to the prosperity of which the following princes 
largely contributed. 

Otto of Schaumburg, the son of the above countess, and William VI., landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel, who at the death of Otto obtained a share in the university, 
in consequence of the act of division of the year 1647. This last mentioned 
patron, gave a proof of the interest he took in the university, by the foundation 
of the collegii Wilhelmini. 

When Schaumburg, in the year 1665, made over his share in the university 
to Hesse, new improvements were made in the organization of the university of 
Rinteln. The prorectorship of this foundation is renewed every year; and 
the chancellor is chosen for life. ‘The professors were, half Lutheran, and half 
Reformed ; with the exception of the faculty of theology, all the lecturers of 
which were of the Reformed communion. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the students of this university, were, 
morality and. politeness; qualities which procured them admission into all 
private societies. te 
_ The library of the university was created by donations from different private 
persons ; that of professor Vagedes, in the year 1698, was the most considerable 
of that period. Very numerous additions have since been made to this library, 
by the government of the country. 

This university was suppressed by the king of Westphalia, (Jérome Bona- 
parte,) in the year 1809, and there remains at this day, only a gymnasium, with 
a library and a good collection of physical and mathematical instruments. 


11. Atrporr—Was only a gymnasium at the time of its foundation, in the 
year 1575. This gymnasium was made an academy, in the year 1580, and 
the faculty of philosophy obtained the magistri privilegium. From an academy 
it rose to the rank of a university, in the year 1623, when the faculties of law 
and of medicine, obtained the right to create doctors and graduates; as the 
faculty of philosophy, to create poets. This privilege to create doctors, was 
extended also to the faculty of theology, in the year 1697. Hep 

The university had four curators, who were eminent judges, and principals 
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of the college of Nuernberg ; these were commissioned to procure and instal 
the professors. The first among them was styled Ephorus, and was a church- 
warden of Nuernberg. In this town lived also the prochancellor, who was the 
counsellor of the curators. ' 

The theology professors, were at the same time ecclesiastics ; for the first 
one among them was the minister; the second, an arch deacon; and the third, 
a deacon of the church of Altdorf. The faculty of theology enjoyed also the 
privilege of ordination over all the ecclesiastics of Nuernberg, and the adjacent 
country. 

The faculty of the law held an ancient and celebrated court of assizes, to 
which the most remote provinces of Germany sent causes to be judged; and 
the Rittershousischen and Linkischen councils of which, have been printed. 

_ The. faculty of medicine -had a private society; and all the students were 
obliged to connect themselves with it, by causing their names to be inscribed 
by the senior of the faculty. 

One of the professors of the faculty was the physician of Altdorf, and of the 
adjacent country. 

Altdorf ever possessed most distinguished lecturers, in all the faculties ; the 
following have been among the most eminent : 


Sauberla, i} 
Zeltner, 

Fabricius, 

Hackspan, 

Sontag, 

Bernhold, 

Deederlein, 


+ Professors of Divinity. 
J 
Hugo Donellas, } 
Scipio Gentilis, 
The Rittershouses, 
Ludwell, 
Link, ‘ 
* Heinrich, 
Wagenseil, 
Von Teutschenbrunn, 
Heumann, 


Nich. Taurellus, 
Ernst Soner, 
Kasper Hofmann, 
The Hoffmanns, 
Heister, 

Joh. Jacob Boier, 


J 
| 
| 
e 
Alorritz, | 
| 


Professors of the Law. 


Professors of Medicine. 


Schweeter, 

Felwinger, 

Moller, 

Omeis, 

Roetenbeck, 

Schwarz, 

Koehler, 

Nagel, ) 


Professors of Philosophy. 


The number of students who resorted to this university, was soon, therefore 
very considerable, especially natives of Poland, Bohemia, and Austria. Among 
these were to be seen counts, barons, and even princes, who however dwelt in 
a separate building, and had a particular prorector, chosen from among the 
professors. 

The beautiful situation of Altdorf, contributed much also to increase the 
number of students; but above all, the great advantages they there enjoyed. 
Besides the possibility there was, for them to go through the course of the 
private faculties in the space of three years, (with proper application,) they 
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also were rated much cheaper than at any other university ; and might attend, 
moreover, very cheap establishments when they wished to exercise themselves 
in oratory or disputation. These sort of institutions were formerly so frequented, 
that it would scarce be possible to gather, or even count the number of printed 
speeches and controversies, that were therein spoken. 

The formerly very rich and beneficent house of Nuernberg, had richly en- 
dowed the foundation with stipends and institutes, mostly in favor of the 
natives, although foreigners might also occasionally enjoy them; and have also 
access to the free institutes, as well as to the public refectories. 

Students lived and ate very cheaply at this university, as luxury had gained 
much less access here than in the other foundations. ‘There flourished also at 
this place, a Latin society, where laborious young men might learn much. 

The theologians also, of this university, had many opportunities of practice, 
both in preaching and by catechetical exercises. The jurists were enabled to 
open practical colleges; and the medical students had free access to all the 
societies of physicians, whom they even attended, in their visits to the sick; 
besides which, the clinical institute afforded them an excellent opportunity of 
improvement. ; 

The library of this university proceeded mostly from donations, as the foun- 
dation had been effected without any settled fund or income having been given 
for its support. This library, although divided into several sections, was 
preserved in the fine building, belonging to the university, named the college. 

The old library of this university contained a perfect collection of Bibles; the 
works of the holy fathers; old manuscripts, &c. 

A philosophical library, founded by a Nuernberg apothecary, belonged to the 
philosophical faculty only. 

A costly collection, comprising all the branches of science, was given the 
university, by the privy counsellor Christopher Jacob Treis. 

Besides the library, there was no want of means of improvement, in the 
university of Altdorf. Such were, the anatomy hall; the extensive chemical 
laboratory ; a rich collection of chirurgial apparatus and instruments, as also of 
optical objects; the fine observatory erected in the year 1711, on the roof of the 
central pavilion of the university ; and lastly the beautiful botanic garden. 

This university, as many others, was abolished when the French domination 
was established in Germany. ) ‘ 


12. Bameere.—This university owed its foundation to Otto, the bishop of 
that town. It was founded in the year 1648, and named Ottoniana. It origina- 
ted in a gymnasium, that was organized in the year 1585, at Bamberg. 

This university had in the beginning and till the year 1739, only two faculties ; 
those of divinity and of philosophy. Prince Frederick Charles, in that year, 
added the faculties of jurists and of physicians. 

The professors were in the habit of giving a daily lecture of one hour, on the 
science which was pointed out to them. In consequence of this organization, 
many sciences, (but especially the more remote accessary sciences,) were 
totally neglected; such as the feudal law; history; legislation; the natural 
sciences; and natural history, &c. &c. &c. 

The university library owed its foundation to the Jesuits; and contained no 
other but Jesuitical works. It was completed by a rich collection of books, 
preserved in the Micheisberg. er? 

Prince Frederick, count of Seinsheim, had an anatomical museum built in the 
year 1773. yrs 

The seminary for the education of secular ecclesiastics, also belonged to the 
university. ; y 

This university was suppressed in the year 1803; and a lyceum erected in 
its stead, in which a competent course of lectures on philosophy and on divinity 
is now carried on. 

{To be concluded. ] 
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HISTORY OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGA- 
\ TIONAL AND PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS IN VERMONT. 


Mer ger aR [Prepared by Rev. Thonias A. Merrill, D. D., Register.] 
% 


Tur importance of being organized as a body, doubtless occurred to the 
ministers of Vermont, at an early period of its history. But no definite arrange- 
ment appears to have been made till 1795. The annual Commencement at 
Dartmouth College was the occasion on which the first meeting for consultation 
was held. 


.. ‘The Records of the Convention commence with the following words: 


“ At a meeting of Delegates from the several: Bodies of ministers in the State 
of Vermont, convened. by circular letters at the house of President John 
Wheelock, Aug. 27, 1795, were present, Rev. Messrs. Job Swift, Samuel 
Whiting, Lyman Potter, Asa Burton, and Martin Tullar. Mr. Whiting was 
chosen’ Moderator and Mr. Tullar Scribe.” “It was unanimously agreed that 

_ there be in future a General Convention of Ministers” in the State of Vermont, 
and that “all Associations and Presbyteries composed of ministers regularly 

- introduced shall be allowed to send two members to said Convention; and in 

+, county, in the State, where there shall not be more than one regular min- 
ister, he shall for the present be entitled to a seat in the Convention.” It was 
declared: “The general object and design of this Convention shall be to consult 
union and friendship among ministers; and the general interest and well-being 
of the churches.” They “agreed that the first meeting of said Convention shall 
be on the third Tuesday of June next, at.evening, at the house of Mr. Whiting 
of Rockingham, and that the preacher be appointed by the Royalton Asso- 
ciation.” & 

The preceding extracts compose the substance of the record of this meeting. 

Agreeably to the preceding arrangement, the first meeting of the Convention, 
was held at Rockingham, June 21, 1796. The number present is not stated in 
the Record. At most there was a delegation from .the three Associations 
only, that are mentioned in the records of the next year. One great object 
aimed at by this meeting was to unite ministers “into Associations or Pres- 
byteries,” and churches in Consociations, or “into such connection and — 
society, as that they may put strength into each other’s hands by mutual 
watch.” The Convention proposed the inquiry to ‘be answered by the As- 
sociations, “ Whether it be thought expedient to form any connection with the 
General Conventions of New Hampshire and Massachusetts and the General 
Association of Connecticut.” It was resolved to choose a Register, “ whose 
‘business it shall be to keep a record of all the doings of the Convention from 
time to time, as they may be transmitted to him by the scribe.” In 1797, he 
was made a member of the Convention, ex officio, and in 1801, Treasurer. The 
minister of the parish was not admitted to a seat in the body till 1802. 

In 1797 and 1798, the Convention was attended by two Delegates from each. 
of the following Associations—Windham, Royalton, and “the Association in 
‘the Western District.” As the State at this time, sent two representatives to 
Congress, it was politically divided into Eastern and Western Districts. The 
‘Association on the west side of the Green Mountain, took its name from the 
congressional district, in which its members resided. And even when, after 
this political division ceased, the Association was divided by the line between 
Rutland and Addison counties, the new Associations were first called: the 
Southern and Northern Associations of the Western District. The Southern, 

from which Pawlet Association was. set off, is now called’ Rutland. .'The 
Northern soon took the name Northwestern, which they gave up on their 
division, as appropriate to the new Association, which still retains that name 
and took the name of Addison. hb ; ; 
As the population and ministers of Vermont were continually increasing by 
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immigration from different parts of the country, though chiefly from the two 
contiguous New England States and Connecticut, and were to a great extent 
strangers to each other, the Convention, from its first organization, appears to 
have been extremely anxious that the Orthodox ministers and churches, and 
most of them were such, should become united in Associations and Consocia- 


_ tions, somewhat like Connecticut. This subject.was agitated in the Convention 


every year, till, in 1799, they report apparently with much satisfaction, “that 
Windham Association with the churches in the same county, and the Associa- 
tion in the Western District, with the churches in that vicinity, have con- 
sociated.” They still “request other Associations to use their endeavors to 
form into Consociations according to what has been previously recommended 
by Convention.” Orange Association, (the northern members -of which. were 
afterwards organized’ as Coos Association, and finally took the name of 
Caledonia Association,) was this year for the first time. represented in the 
Convention, and had doubtless been recently organized. It embraced the 


territory on both sides of Connecticut river’ which had been oceupied by the — 


Grafton Presbytery. This Presbytery about this time discontinued its meetings. 
Neither this nor any other Presbytery was ever represented in the Convention. 
As there never has been but an exceedingly small number of Presbyterian 
ministers or churches in Vermont, the word Presbyterian was probably in- 
troduced into the title of the Convention by its originators, with a reference 
to this Presbytery. ; 

In 1801, two’ Delegates, “ Rev.. Messrs. Simon Waterman, and Nathan 
Perkins,” attended the Convention from the General Association of Con- 
necticut. They were authorized to consummate a union between the two 
bodies, which was cheerfully acceded to. A similar arrangement was sub- 
‘sequently made, at different times, with. several other Ecclesiastical bodies. 
To quote from the printed minutes of 1827, “The principles of union with 
these several bodies are substantially the same, viz: the Convention sends to 
each of them one or two Delegates or Commissioners annually, and they each 


send annually to the Convention the same number.” These Delegates have | 


the same right of sitting, debating and voting, as the body to which they are 
sent. For a more particular account, see Assembly’s Digest, p. 300. At the 
request of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, the Convention 
consented, in 1834, that so far as these two bodies were concerned, their 
Delegates should not vote. : 
» Though the Convention never had any ecclesiastical authority, and never 
claimed any, nor desired any, they ever considered themselves as guardians 
of the churches, as set to watch for their welfare, and as bound to use all their 
influence to promote their spiritual interests. .The Convention, some of the 
Associations and the Consociations of the Western District, manifested an 
extreme solicitude to have the many vacant churches supplied with preaching 
‘as far as practicable ; and urged the importance of having the settled ministers 
occasionally perform missionary tours of a few weeks, looking to the pastors in 
the vicinity to supply their pulpits, during their absence, except one Sabbath. 
By this means many destitute churches were cheered and blessed with ordi- 
nances, and strengthened. The Convention enjoined this course, at their first 
meeting in 1796, and did not cease from time to time to urge it on the Asso- 
ciations, even many years after a Missionary Society was organized in the 
State. They were, at the same time, solicitous to guard the churches against 
the labors of those incorrect in sentiment and immoral in practice. per’ 
In, 1800, they commenced the annual appointment of a “Committee of 
Credentials, whose duty it shall be to examine and certify the standing and 
regularity of those who come to, or go from us, under the title of ministers ; 
‘and to prevent impositions from those of doubtful or bad character.” Many 
churches had suffered severely. 'This procedure was casting the egis of pro- 
tection over those who were disposed to proceed cautiously. " 


Solicitude for the vacant churches induced the Convention, in 1807, at their 


Register, to form themselves into a society, 


of the “ Vermont Missionary Society.” | All 
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were authorized to institute and ‘superintend the publication of a periodical 
work.” The: Trustees met without delay, and by the mere influence of a 
circular to the: churches, soon found $750 at; their disposal ‘for missionary 
purposes. During the first year they appointed nine missionaries to labor for 
terms of from nine to thirty-two weeks each. They also,.as they had been 
directed, reported a Constitution to the Convention, which, as adopted in 1808, 
made the Missionary Society consist of the Convention for the time being, and 
of all other persons who gave a stipulated sum to the funds of the Society. The 
. Congregational churches of Vermont made this Society the organ of their mis- 
appnery operations, till the rise, in 1818, of the Vermont Juvenile, now Vermont: 
omestic Missionary Society. 

.. The Convention this year, 1808, took up the subject of Tracts. But not 
having time to mature a plan for their circulation, they referred the whole 
_ subject to the Trustees of the “Missionary Society. ‘The result was the or- 
ay ‘ganization of the Vermont 'ract Society, which, till the rise of ‘the New 
__ England Tract Society in Boston, continued to publish, as well as circulate 

* _ Tracts. Wishing to codperate’ with that institution, the “ Convention,” in 1814, 

~~ recommended “the formation of Auxiliary Tract Societies in the’ respective 
towns, to receive Tracts from the New. England Society,” and that the opera- 
tions of the Vermont Tract Society should cease. For: further particulars in 
regard to the Missionary and ‘Tract Societies, and to the operations of the 
Consociations on the west side’ of the mountain, in promoting the cause of 
missions, the reader is referred to the Adviser, vol. i. pp. 17, 68, and 179; to 
the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, vol. vi. p. 432; to the Connecticut 
Evangelical Magazine and Religious Intelligencer, vol. il. p.. 305; to the 
Panoplist, vol. iii. p..380. : 

The Convention also resolved, that it is “expedient, that a periodical pub- 
lication of a religious nature be established in this State.” They accordingly 
appointed twelve editors, and committed the whole concern fo their care. The 
consequence of this arrangement was the establishment of the Adviser or 
Vermont Evangelical Magazine, which was commenced in January, 1809, at 
Middlebury, and continued seven years. ‘The Adviser was always éntirely 
under the control of the General Convention, as they appointed the editors 
annually. ‘The profits were pledged to the Missionary Society. ‘This work 
was very generally patronized by the Congregational denomination, and the 
number published sometimes exceeded 2,500. 

In 1809, “'The Convention deeply lamenting the too prevalent neglect of 
-catechetical instruction, recommended to the Trustees of the Missionary So- 
ciety, to address the public in general and ministers and churches in particular, 
on this highly important subject; and to take measures for printing a cheap . 
edition of the Primer.” The result was an Address, (written by the late Dr. 
Burton, and published in the Adviser, vol. iii. p. 295,) and an edition of 10,000 
Primers, embracing valuable matter only, and consisting chiefly of the’ As- 
me sembly’s Shorter Catechism, and Watts’s Divine Songs. These were distributed 
* f 


4 


over the whole State,and purchased generally in quantities at cost, by the 
wy churches or a few individuals in each town, and distributed gratuitously. 
The Convention was one of the first public bodies that gave.a warning 
sige on the danger of using ardent spirits as a beverage. They com- 
ay ced in 1811, and spoke from time to time in louder and louder tones, 


till im 1834, they resolved that they “deem the obligations resting on every 
a ‘his country and of man to contribute to the utmost to the cause of 
temperance, as undeniable and imperative ; and that they therefore regard every 
professor of religion who forbears associating himself with a Temperance 


Society, and especially every one who indulges himself in the use of ardent 
spirits, as greatly wanting in his duty, and as helping by his example and in- 
fluence, to retard a reformation of the highest importance to individual: and 
public virtue and happiness.” 

From the first organization of the Convention, they deplored the want of 
competent religious teachers in Vermont. As early as 1804, a Society had 
been established in the west part of the State, (being probably the first 
regularly organized Education Society in the country,) “ whose: object” was 
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ft to aid pious and ingenious young men. in indigent circumstances, to acquire 
education. for the work of the gospel ministry.” See Pan. vol. ii. p. 237. In 
1811, the Associations in the east, part of the: State, north of Windham county. 
determined to go still further, and to establish a Theological Institution, « de- 
signed for those who have as yet had only a common education.” When the 
Convention was appealed to “to patronize it,” they were not satisfied with the 
plan, and appointed a Committee “to propose such arrangement as would 
render the Seminary more extensively useful.” In the event a public meeting 
was held, and an Academy established, to aid “in fitting for college” “pious 
young men in indigent circumstances,” and in completing “the education of 
such as are so fitted,” at existing institutions. This seminary, in consequence 
of the donation of Mr. Kimball of Plainfield, N. H., was finally located at that 
place and bore his name, Adviser, vol. iii. p. 341, vol. iv. p. 309; Connecticut — 
Magazine and Evangelical Intelligencer, vol. vi. pp, 37 and 71. 

_ The subject of a Theological Seminary in Vermont has often been before the 
Convention. ‘The fact that so many pious men reared up and passing through 
the first and seeond stages of education with constitutions and habits and modes 


' of reasoning adapted to the State, and that so few of them after completing 


theological studies abroad ever return, has ‘affected many minds. The Con- 
vention have appointed committees on the subject and passed resolutions. But 


. no adequate means have beeh at command, and no effectual measures have been 


taken or hardly attempted; though the Convention went so far in 1836 as to 
resolve, ‘* That the present situation of our Zion and the history of our past. 
efforts to reform her desolations, go to show not only the expediency, but 


‘absolute necessity and.duty now to make a vigorous and powerful effort to 


furnish the facilities within our own bounds for pious young meu to obtain a 
thorough theological education.” 
' February 2, 1820, a State Society was formed, by the name of “the North- 
western Branch of the American Education Society.” .This Branch has been 
well sustained by the pastors and churches, and especially so by the officers 
and guardians of the literary institutions of Vermont. it has hitherto been 
efficient in furnishing young men for the ministry, and in raising funds for their 
education; and it seems destined to perform an important instrumentality in 
supplying the world with able and faithful ambassadors of the cross. 
. In 1812, the Convention deemed it important that a Bible Society should be 
established in Vermont., They accordingly resolved, “That a Committee, 
without distinction of denominations, be appointed to prepare, and digest a 
plan for the organization and government of said Society.” A large committee 
of clergymen and laymen, in different parts of the State, was appointed, and, 
through their agency, the Vermont Bible Society was organized at the meeting 
of the Legislature in the following month. - if * 
Reformation in the morals of the community engrossed a great share of the 
time and energies of the Convention in'1813. They prepared and published a 
Constitution, which they recommended to be adopted, (“ with such alterations 
as” each “Society shall deem expedient,”) by every town in the State. — 


Though those who strictly followed the advice of the Convention formed — 


Societies ‘for the encouragement of good morals and the suppression of vice,” 
still the sins of “profaneness, profanation of the Sabbath, and the intemperate 


use of spirituous liquors,” were chiefly aimed at by the Convention, and by 
organizations which they brought into being. A very strong interest 
extensively excited on this subject, and was followed, at least in some 
the State, by a manifest reformation, especially in regard to travelli 
Sabbath. f 

‘The next and following years the subject of Sabbath mails was considered, 
and numerous petitions against this desecration of the Sabbath were forwarded 
to Congress, in conformity with the recommendations of the Convention. — 

In 1817, the Convention adopted a regulation, to which they have uniformly 
adhered—that the Register should lay before them, at the commencement of 
every session, a docket of the ordinary business. The consequence has been, | 
that the Convention, instead of being obliged to wait for a committee of over- 
tures to report, are ready the moment they are organized ‘0 proceed to business. 
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Their progress in entering on business was much accelerated ‘by a subsequent 
resolution, that, the Register and minister of the parish shall prepare the roll. 
By this course the delay ‘occasioned by reading certificates of membership 1s 
saved. ig 

In 1818, it was proposed by the New England bodies in correspondence, to 
have a kind of standing committee, or committee of union, in which all the 
different bodies should be represented annually. Though the Convention has 
generally been swift to follow the older New England States, yet, in this 
‘instance, they declined, though from year to year solicited to’ unite, uniformly 
professing that they could see no material benefits as likely to result from such 
a committee. 

The Convention from time to time had urged the importance of having the 
churches form into Consociations. Ascertaining in 1822 that nearly or quite 
all the churches on the west side of the mountain were consociated, and that 
three Consociations had been organized on the eastern side, they resolved so to 
alter their Constitution, that Consociations might be represented in the Con- 
vention. ; 

The Convention, in their anxiety to promote a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
instituted, in 1825, two Societies. One consisting of the Convention and such 
persons as subscribe one dollar annually, and ten dollars to be members for life, 
was denominated the “Vermont Sabbath School Union.” The other was a 
Society “to promote the formation and prosperity of Bible Classes.” It con- 
sisted of the Convention for the time being and such other persons as they may 
invite to act with them. Both these Societies held their anniversaries in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Convention, and contributed’ no small amount 
of influence to promote the objects for which they were instituted. The latter 
Society after a few years was merged in the former, which still continues. 

A committee in 1825 was appointed “to take into consideration the ex- 
pediency of establishing a religious newspaper.” | After various consultations, 
the Vermont Chronicle was established at Bellows Falls, in January, 1826, and 
the! present editor consented to take the whole pecuniary responsibility on 
himself. ' The Convention, at their meeting in 1826, were much gratified to find 
a paper in successful operation, and threw in all the influence they were capable 
of exerting to promote its circulation. — 

In 1834, a Tract was laid before the Convention, prepared by a committee 
appointed the previous year, on the duties and responsibilities of Christian 
parents. ‘The committee to whom it was referred, after speaking of it in terms 
of decided approbation, ‘stated “that they deem it highly desirable that a copy 
of the Address should be placed in the hands of every Christian parent in all 
our churches.” A large edition was printed, and very many churches took a’ 
sufficient number of copies-to supply every family. 

The first and succeeding years after the organization of the Convention, 
attempts were made to procure to be “printed” full statistics in regard to. the 

_ ecclesiastical condition of Vermont. But the successive committees, for several 
_ years, were very inefficient. In 1802, a part of the uriginal object was secured. 
A report was accepted, representing that there were in the State “settled 

ministers. of the Congregational order, 38; dismissed ministers continuing to 
labor in the ministry, 10; licensed candidates for the ministry, 6.” The Text 
year, 1803, a catalogue of the names of ministers was made out, and is, ap- 
pended to this sketch. The Convention has annually, for several years, pub- 
lished a statistical table of the ministers and churches. They attempted, in 
1835, to accomplish much more,—to prepare for the American Quarterly 
Register a statistical account and sammary sketch of the ministers and churches, 
including revivals, from the first settlement of the State. Whether the Con- 
vention will be able to awaken sufficient interest in ministers to furnish the 
historical account of their own parishes; and to secure committees, who will 
have leisure and activity enough to carry the plan through, is yet to be de- 
termined. It could not be ascertained, in 1837, that reports of but two counties 
Addison and Caledonia, were so far perfected, as to be ready for publication. — 

Vermont, in common with other States, has entered, with much promptitude, 

the field of benevolence, ‘The previous history shows that, in some things, the 
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State has hardly been “a whit behind the very chiefest.” - Great inconvenience 
was experienced m consequence of there being no well-known arrangement in 
respect to the times of applying to the churches to aid particular objects. Some 
of the Consociations had endeavored to avoid this evil, by prescribing particular 
months to aid certain specified objects. But still the end could not be effectually 
secured, except by some general and published arrangement. The “ Deliberative 
Convention,” a body composed of clergymen and laymen, that met at Montpelier, 
in 1834, to consider and advise in regard to points of a moral and religious 
character, took up this subject, and recommended to the churches particular 
months for certain specified objects. ‘The General Convention adopted their 


- plan, with such modifications, that certain’ months are assig¢ned to certain 


Societies, or to promote certain specified objects of benevolence, in particular 
parts of the State, while, in other parts, other objects are admitted to claim 
patronage. For instance, “fn Windham and Windsor counties, the two months 
for the cause of educating pious young men for the ministry are to end on the 
first week in September., For Domestic Missions, on the first week in No- 
‘vember. For Foreign Missions, on ‘the first week in January,” &c. In other 
counties other times are allotted to these objects. In Bennington and some 
other counties the two months “for Domestic Missions” end “on the first week 
in September—for the cause of educating pious young men for the ministry, on 
the first week in November.” - Thus, if it were important for the churches to 
enjoy the labors of an agent appointed by some Society, or by some Associa- 
tion of their own pastors, to plead for aid, in educating pious young men for the 
ministry, he might consider Windham and Windsor ,counties his appropriate 
field for July and August, and Bennington county, &c. for September and 
October. “The Convention also recommended, that County Anniversaries, in 
which some of the leading benevolent objects are to be brought under con- 
sideration, should be held in succession, and two in a week, so that an Agent 
might atténd the whole of them in a short period, and without loss of time. 
“Tn Windham county, on the 3d Tuesday in September; in Windsor county, 
_ on the Thursday following; in Orange county, on the fourth Tuesday in 
_ September; in Washington county, on the Thursday following; in Rutland 
and Bennington counties, on Tuesday next after the fourth Tuesday in Sep- 
tember; in Addison county, on the Thursday following.” Thus continuing 
through Chittenden and Franklin, Orleans and Caledonia, and finally “in Essex, 
~ on the fifth Tuesday after the fourth: Tuesday in September.” ‘Though this 
arrangement has become very satisfactory to the’ Convention and to the 
‘churches, some have occasionally been disposed to treat with disregard that 
part of it which relates to the times of making collections. This led the Con- 
vention at their last meeting to pass the following preamble and resolution: 

_ ‘ “Whereas, this Convention has recommended to the’churches in Vermont to 
make collections for benevolent societies, according to a certain plan in respect 
to times of solicitation; and whereas there is a tendency, on the part of the 


societies, to interfere with this arrangement; Resolved, ‘That this ebast a 
ms, 


deem it important, that the plan be rigorously adhered to by the churches.” 

At the same time, the Convention also voted to recommend to all the churches 
within our bounds to have the order of collections for benevolent objects printed, 
and placed in the house of every church member. ge! 

The interests to be promoted, under the arrangements of the Convention, in 
addition to the cause of Education, Foreign and Domestic Missions already 
alluded to, are those, of the Bible, Tracts and Seamen. Several societies for 
aiding other objects have also been recommended to the favorable regards of 
the community—as the Peace Society, the Colonization Society, the American 
Doctrinal Tract Society, and the American Sabbath School Union. 

While the Convention have afforded such facilities to Agents, they by no 
means imagined that great numbers of them are to be sustained for the purpose 
of throwing light upon the pathway of the churches, or of exciting them to liberal 
doings. They seem to have believed that the church, which waits to be pushed 
up to its duty, by an Agent independent of its pastor, is in the condition of on 
delinquent debtor, who neglects to pay what is honestly due, till he is ie 
to it by a suit at law, where he cannot come off with a fair character, except by 
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paying both debt and charges. The Convention have ever considered that a 
few officers or Agents. to. superintend the general concerns of the different 
benevolent societies are indispensable; that their efforts, even to press pecu- 
niary claims, may often be very important, especially on public, occasions ; and 
that all beyond this, though yet to some extent doubtless necessary, results 
from negligence of pastors and churches, or is to be “suffered” because of 
“the hardness of their hearts.” They accordingly at the last meeting passed 
the following resolution; “That owing to the apathy of the pastors and churches, 
the Convention are not prepared to say that the services of Agents to promote 
benevolent objects should be dispensed with; yet they believe that the pastors 
and churches should fee] such responsibility to labor in every good work, as to 
‘yender the services of Agents unnecessary.” *At another time, 1533, the Con- 
vention recommended “to the Associations, at least occasionally, to enter into 
such arrangements by appointing one or more of their own number to perform, 
‘gratuitously, within their own bounds, such labor as will ina. measure save the 
expense of agencies; and that the Associations, which comply with this recom- 
miendation, be requested to report to this Convention.” 

Notwithstanding these views are cherished by the Convention, they have 
been, very liberal in yielding to the claims of Agents to be heard at their 
meetings. Beside, all the Agents who attended the last meeting to aid at the 
anniversaries of societies kindred in character with their own agency, as many 
as six at least were permitted to address the Convention on their favorite 
topics. .This circumstance, in connection with the fact that the Convention 
were pressed for time, may have influenced some individuals to vote more 
promptly for the last named resolution. 

The subject of slavery has been before the Convention repeatedly. At the 
last meeting they expressed their views in.the three following resolutions, 
which were “ passed unanimously.” 


“ Resolved, That we record our conviction, that the system of slavery existing ° 
in our land is an enormous evil; that it is the instrument of immense wrong, — 


cruelty and oppression; that, if continued, it must, in our apprehension, soon 
draw down upon our nation the heavy judgments of God. ; 

“ Resolved, That we can see no adequate remedy for the evils of slavery short 
of. its entire removal; and that immediate measures ought to be taken by all 
concerned, for its abolition at the earhest practicable period. ' 

“ Resolved, That, while we would deprecate any unwarrantable interferenc 
with the institutions of others, yet our near connection with our Southern 
brethren calls upon us affectionately to express to them our belief, that as 
citizens, and much more as, Christians, they ought no longer to countenance 
the system of slavery prevailing among them; but, on the contrary, by all 
becoming means to attempt its earliest possible removal.” 


As most of the following proceedings do not derive any importance from their : 


date, no attempts will be made to arrange them in chronological order. 

The Convention was originally an assemblage of a few friends delegated to 
promote social intercourse among ministers, “and to consult the general interest 
of the churches.” Unless what is quoted from the doings of 1795 be construed 
as such, the Convention had no Constitution till 1819. At the latter date, they 
formally adopted a Constitution, which in 1822 was altered to admit the Con- 
sociations, and again altered in 1884, to admit three Delegates from the larger 
siesoengtions: The first three Articles of the Constitution, as now in force, 
ollow. 


~ “Arrticte 1, The principal objects of the General Convention of Congre- 
-gational and Presbyterian Ministers and Delegates in Vermont, shall be to - 
_ promote brotherly intercourse and harmony; to yield mutual assistance, and 


excite in each other the spirit of Christian fervor; to learn the state and re- 
commend measures for the weifare of the churches; to obtain religious ‘infor- 


mation respecting the Christian church, in this country and through the world; 


and to codperate with other similar institutions in building up the cause of the 
great Redeemer. a 


“ART. 2. ; The General Convention receive, as articles of faith, the doctrines 
of Christianity, as they are generally expressed in the Assembly’s Shorter 
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Catechism. -These doctrines are understood by us to be those which from the 
beginning, have been generally embraced by the Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches in New England, and especially in Vermont. ' 

“Art, 3. Every Association, Presbytery, or Consociation in Vermont, or 
partly in Vermont, which receives the doctrines above specified, as the Christian 
faith, is entitled to send two delegates to the Convention ; and each Association 
consisting of eight or more ordained ministers, may send three members.” 

After an article relating to Officers;.the fifth article prescribes the time of 
the annual meeting—“ the second Tuesday in September, at 2 o’clock, P. M.” 

‘The Convention have published the following recommendations, separately 
and more formally than usual. ; 

“As the relation between a minister and his people is one of the most 
solemn that can be formed in this world, the Convention recommend, that this 
relation should never be dissolved, without making public the true reasons of 
discontent in the parties, since the opposite practice tends, on the one hand, to 

- shield the-immoralities and erroneous opinions of a minister, or on the other, 
to gloss over the unreasonable discontents and vices of a people.” 

“Jt is recommended to thefriends of the Redeemer, throughout our par- 
ticular connection, to observe a season of special prayer, either in the afternoon 

, or evening of the first Monday of every month.” ' Adopted, 1815. 

“The churches in our connection are requested, at the Monthly Concert in 
September, to implore the special blessing of God upon the annual meeting of 
the Convention, and of the respective societies with which it is immediately 
connected.” ; , 

“The Convention recommend to the Congregational churches in this State, 
to make it a standing rule, except in some uncommon cases, not to admit to 
occasional. communion, after one year’s residence, any persons of their own 

» denomination, who by removal have become settled among them.” 1822. 

“Jt is recommended to Councils and other ecclesiastical bodies in connection 
with this Convention, not to ordain persons without charge, or as evangelists, 
especially if they are to labor in distant parts of the country, unless it should 
be required by peculiar circumstances, and appear to be an obvious eall of 
Providence.” hela 

“The Convention recommend to all the churches in their connection to 

meet three times a year, unless particular circumstances render it inexpedient 
to meet so often, for the purpose of presenting. themselves and their baptized 
‘children before the Lord; imploring the blessing of their covenant God upon 
them ; instructing them and endeavoring to impress on their minds a sense of 
their special obligations to God for the peculiar privileges they enjoy, as the 
children of his covenant people.” 1815. 

“The Convention fully believing that Consociations greatly tend to promote 
the interests, the strength, and union of the churches, recommend and 
earnestly request that all the Congregational churches in Vermont, which have 
not adopted articles of particular union, should form themselves into Conso- 
ciations, to consist of Pastors and Delegates.” 

Nearly all the churches are now either consociated, or formed into County 
Conferences, by which many of the same advantages are secured. . 

An inspection of the records of the Convention shows that numerous reso- 
lutions containing recommendations on very important subjects have been 
adopted, all going to manifest deep concern for the welfare of the churches. 
Many of these resolutions have been most timely, and often of great benefit. 
Ohe or two more only will be formally quoted. In 1828, in pursuance of the 
report of a’ Committee; it was resolved, “That it be recommended to the 
churches in our connection, to enjoin it on their members who remove from the 

‘State, to take letters of dismission and recommendation to the evangelical 
church nearest the place of their residence, and present them as soon as 
possible. Also that a Circular be prepared and sent to the members removed 
beyond our limits, reminding them of their duty to become speedily united to 
some regular church of Christ.” Some of the churches come up fully to the 
spirit’ of this recommendation, and systematically send a letter friendly and 
monitory, to all their members (whose residence is known) that have been 
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absent, in consequence of removal, more than one year, and have not asked for | 
a letter of dismission..~ | : 

The Convention also recommended to each church, when a member of a 
“sister church residing. within its bounds does not seek to become united with 
it, and,is seen to be walking disorderly,” to “report such a member to the 
church to which he belongs.” ‘ : 

The Convention have recommended that prayer be offered for the blessing of 
God upon Colleges, on the last Thursday.in February, and have passed many 
resolutions to encourage benevolent societies, maternal associations, tem- 
perance, the observance of the Sabbath, the, circulation of the bound volumes 
of the Tract Society, and it may almost be said, to promote every good work. 

. The beneficial influence exerted by the Convention has doubtless been very 
great. The. members associated, because, in regard to the great interests of 
the church, they were “joined together in the same mind, and in the same 
judgment.” | While they have sought the same end, the developement of their 
views to each other has strengthened their sympathies, and united them firmly 
im promoting the common cause. They have never become alienated on 
account of slight differences of opinion in regard to doctrine. Twenty-five 


/ years ago some ministers deemed it vastly important that the “Taste Scheme” 


should be embraced. Others were equally strenuous for the “ Hxercise 
Scheme.” Both deemed the prevalence of their scheme vitally important to a 
just exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. . But neither class 
ever attempted so to weave in their peculiar views into the proceedings of the 
Convention, as to render two organizations necessary for their comfort. The 
Convention controlled the periodical called the “ Adviser,” during the seven 
years of its publication, but not an article on the controverted point. was ever 
inserted in that periodical, nor probably ever offered for insertion. When they 
established a Constitution, they did not think it necessary to form a confession 
of Faith extending to minute points, which all must sign to the letter, or be 
excluded. from codperating with them. They accordingly, like some of the 
corresponding bodies of New England, professed to receive the well-known 
summary, the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, as containing essentially their 
views of doctrine. By this it was never understood, that to be connected with 
the Convention, a person must profess to believe every sentiment expressed in 
this Catechism; but that the Assembly “ generally expressed” their. views, or 
were generally correct in describing and defining the doctrines of Christianity. 
The Convention have ever been wakeful to the importance of. correct doctrinal 
instruction. ‘This is evinced by the character of the “ Adviser ;” by their 
proposing to the editors of the “Chronicle” to‘make their paper more doctrinal; 
by their recommending and printing, and extensively circulating the Assembly’s 
Catechism indeed by reported resolutions, and by their whole course of action. 
Views of doctrine essentially corresponding with thé excellent formula already 
alluded to, have very extensively prevailed among the Congregational churches 
in Vermont. For twenty or thirty years, there has not. probably been a single 
Arminian church, unless two or three are excepted which are well known to be 
Unitarian. These churches and their ministers have no connection of course 
either with the Associations or Consociations, or with the Convention. The 
consequence is, that the great evil in the churches has not been erroneous 


views in regard to doctrine, but want. of spirituality—want of devotedness to 


the service, of God—want of that self-denial, that holy living, which is the 
rowning excellence of religion. In regard to doctrine, the Convention, not- 
standing some difference of opinion, have rather rejoiced in their harmony 
iews, than wasted their strength in attempts to produce perfect uniformity. 
1ey have magnified their points of agreement rather than their points of dif- 


ference. While they have watched to preserve the churches sound in the 


faith, their labors have been principally required in promoting holy living in 
them. At this, till a fearful departure from the faith shall ensue, or vast advances 
be made in active piety, they will have occasion still chiefly to aim. The good 
they have been instrumental in effecting, on this point, is undoubtedly immense, 
and can never be estimated till the revelations of the “great day for which all 
other days were made.” ( ' 
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The number who composed the Convention for ten or fifteen years after its 
organization, was small, and very few attended who were not members. All 
the business, except the delivery of one or two public discourses, was usually 
transacted in the study or the parlor of the minister, whose hospitality they 
shared. But after the Anniversary of the Domestic Missionary Society, in 1823, 
was brought into connection with the meeting of the Convention, and especially 
after other Anniversaries were still added, the meeting, as the friends of religion 
desired, became numerously attended both by males and females; was of 
thrilling interest; and might well be denominated the religious festival of the 
State. This occasion has often been blessed to revive professing Christians, 
and pastors too; and many have returned to their homes in a spirit that. has 
been the harbinger of ,good things. Notwithstanding the draft which is made 
upon the liberality of any village to provide for the Convention andthe accom- 
panying. Societies, the meeting is solicited, perhaps always. in the spirit of 
prayer, and with the desire, if not the expectation, that He who shed down 
heavenly influences on the day of Pentecost, will make it, as he often has done, 
the occasion of pouring out his Spirit; and the means of reviving his work in 
the church and congregation. ; 

May the mantle of the departed men, who laid the foundation of the Con- 
vention, rest on those that live, and on those that in all future time may live to 
complete the superstructure; and may all the business of the Convention be 
transacted, and all the prayers be offered in such a spirit, that every future 
meeting may bear the inscription, “The Lord is there.” 


Last of Settled and Unsettled Ministers and Candidates for the Ministry in the 
State of Vermont, Sept. 6, 1803. 


Rev. Messrs. Collins, Craftsbury ; John Fitch, Danville ; Asa Carpenter, 
Waterford; Leonard Worcester, Peacham; James Hobart, Berlin;. Nathaniel 
Lambert, Newbury; Gardner Kellogg, Bradford; Salisbury, Waitsfield ; 
Lathrop Thompson, Chelsea; Stephen Fuller, Vershire; Tilton. Eastman, 
Randolph; Asa Burton, Thetford; Martin Tullar, Royalton; Gross, 
Hartford ; James Converse, Weathersfield; Joseph Bowman, Barnard; Robinson 
Smiley, Springfield; Samuel Whiting, Rockingham; Sylvester Sage, Reuben 
Emerson, Westminster; Aaron Crosby, Dummerston; Hezekiah Taylor, New- 
fane; James Tufts, Wardsboro’; Gershom C. Lyman, Marlboro’; Jesse Edson, 
Halifax ;, William Hall, Grafton; Jonathan Hovey, Waterbury; Ebenezer 
Kingbury, Jericho ; Collins, Williston; Jedediah Bushnell, Cornwall; 
Increase Graves, Bridport; Eleazar Harwood, Pittsford; Hbenezer Hebard, 
Brandon; Daniel Kent, Benson; Lemuel Haynes, Heman Ball, Rutland ; 
Samuel Leonard, Poultney; John Griswold, Pawlet; Benjamin Osborn, Wal- 
lingford; John B. Preston, Rupert; William Jackson, Dorset ; James Murdock, 
Sandgate; John Willard, Lunenburg; Elijah Lyman, Brookfield. 


Dismissed.—Rev. Messrs. Enos Bliss, Samuel Cheever, Jairus Remington, 
Joseph Brown, —— Colton, Job Swift, Sylvanus Chapin, Benjamin Wooster, 
Silas L. Bingham, Elijah Norton, William Wells. | 


Candidates.—Messrs. Davis and Parker. 


Meetings of Convention. 
7" 


: 


Date. Place.: _ Moderators. Scribes: Preachers. — 
ar Rev. Messrs. Rev. Messrs. Rev. Messrs. ae 

1796, June 21, |Rockingham, Job Swift, p. v. Martin Tullar, Martin Tullar, 
1797, June 20, |Pawlet, Joseph Bowman, Gershom C. Lyman, — |Gershom C. Lyman. 
1798, June 19, | Barnard, William Hall, Martin Tullar, Lemuel Haynes. 
1799, June 18, |Grafton, Eleazar Fairbanks, Nathaniel Lambert, | Elijah Lyman. 
1800, June 17, |Dorset, Job Swift, p. p. Jesse Edson, Stephen Fuller. 
1801, Sept. 1, .|E. Westminster, |Asa Burton, p. D. Martin Tullar, Nathaniel Hall. 
1802, Sept. 7,'|Granville, N.Y. |Job Swift, p. p. John Fitch, bist tleee i 
1803, Sept. 6, |Thetford, — | William Hall, Elijah Lyman, Paleo ial’ 
1804, Sept. 4, |Royalton, _ |Gershom C. Lyman, John B. Preston, John ag TF i 
1805, Sept. 3, | Pittsford, William Hall, James W. Woodward, |T ae eae a 
1806, Sept, 2, |Brattleborough, | Asa Burton, p. pv. ThomasyA, Merrill,p.p.| No Sermon pr : 


1807, Sept. 1, !Middlebury, (William Hall, Jedediah: Bushnell, John Fitch. 
VOL, XI. 6 
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Date. Place. Moderators. Scribes. Preachers. 
1808, Sept. 6, , Windsor, \Gershom C, Lyman, |Nathaniel Hall, 
1809, Sept.5, |B. Rutland, Stephen Fuller, Leonard Worcester, |Stephen Fuller. 

_ 3810, Sept. 4, | Brookfield, _|Asa Burton, p. v°, ;Leonard Worcester, | Holland Weeks. 
1811, Sept. 10, | Vergennes, Asa Burton, p. D. Holland Weeks, Chester Wright. \ 
1812, Sept. 8, |. Westminster, |Gershom C, Lyman, |John Fitch, Micah Stone. 

1813, Sept. 14, | Pawlet, Lemuel Haynes, John Pitch, Timothy Field 

1814, Sept. 13, | Woodstock, Dan Kent, John Hough, John Keep. 

1815, Sept. 12, | Benson, John Griswold, |Rufus Cushman, | Jacob Allen. 

1816, Sept. 10, | Montpelier, Asa Burton, p. p. Chester Wright, Elihu Smith. 

1817, Sept. 9, ‘Middlebury, Asa Burton, p.p. + |John Hough, Amariah Chandler. 
1818, Sept. 8, |Peacham, Thos. A. Merrill, p. p. | Waiter Chapin, Thos. A. Merrill, p. p- 
1819, Sept. 14, | Burlington, Thos, A. Merrill, p. p. |Ralph Robinson, Leonard Worcester. 
1820, Sept. 12,|\W. Westminster, |Thos, A. Merrill, p. p. | Elihu Smith, Ezra Fisk. 

1821, Sept. 11, | Poultney, John Griswold, Rufus W. Bailey, Thomas H. Wood. 
1822, Sept. 10, |S. Norwich, Elijah Lyman, Charles Y. Chase, Dan Kent. 

1823, Sept! 9, !Ludlow, Thos. A. Merrill, p..p. |Calvin Yale, Asa Burton, D. D. 
1824, Sept, 14, |Charlotte, Joshua Bates, p. p. Jonathan McGee, Mason Knapen. 

1825, Sept. 13, |Chelsea, Thos. A. Merrill, p. p. |Charles Walker, Daniel O. Morton, 
1826, Sept. 12, |Castleton, John Hough, Joseph Torry, Silas McKeen. 

1827, Sept. 11, ) Montpelier, Thos. A. Merrill, p. p>. | Henry Hunter, Reuben Smith. 

1828, Sept. 9, | Burlington, Thos. A. Merrill, p. p. |Joseph Tracy, Hosea Beckley. 

1829, Sept. 8, | Woodstock, Thos, A. Merrill, p. p. | Willard Child, Willard Child. 

1830, Sept. 14,|B. Rutland, Joshua Bates, p. p. Joseph Tracy, Frederic E. Cannon. 
1831, Sept. 18, | Windsor, Thos. A. Merrill, p, p. |Samuel Delano, James Anderson. 
1832, Sept. 11, | Middlebury, Calvin Yale, Joseph Torrey, Asdhel C. Washburn. 
1833, Sept. 10, |Royalton, Daniel O. Morton, John K, Converse, | James Patterson. 
1834, Sept. 9, |Brandon, Simeon Parmelee, Daniel O; Morton, Edward W. Hooker. 
1835, Sept. 8, | Newbury, John Wheeler, p. p. | Joseph Steele, John Wheeler, p. p. 
1836, Sept. 13, | Castleton, Charles Walker, Lucius L. Tilden, James Buckham. 
1837, Sept. 12, |Springfield, Willard. Child, Harvey F. Leavitt, Constantine Blodget. 


In 1804, the Convention concluded to have two sermons :—at the opening of 
the meeting, on “Tuesday, 2 o’clock, P. M., the Convention sermon, the object 


_ of which shall be to promote pastoral fidelity, and to urge on the churches the 


importance of being actively devoted to the divine service, and the promotion 
of religion;” and **On Thursday,” “at 2 o’clock, P. M., a Communion sermon 
and the administration of the Lord’s supper,” with which the public exercises 

So far as can be ascertained from returns made to the writer, the Associations 
were organized as follows: Rutland (probably) 1788; Orange, Feb. 1, 1791; 
Addison, set off from Rutland, June 13, 1804; Northwestern, from Addison, 
June 15, 1808; Caledonia, (formerly Coos,) from Orange, Jan. 9, 1811; Pawlet, 
from Rutland, Sept. 25, 1811; Montpelier, from Royalton, Oct. 11, 1826; Black 
River, Noy. 6, 1827. 

The Consociations were organized at the following times: Rutland, June 6, 
1797; Addison, (once called the Northwestern,) from Rutland, June 13, 1804; 
the Northwestern, from Addison, June 14, 1808; Chittenden; from the North- 
western, July 4, 1828. 

As the Associations usually sent Delegates to the Convention, the first year, 
after their organization, the time of their being first represented will show very 
‘nearly, except in regard to Windham, the time of their original formation ; 
Windham, 1796; Orange, 1799; Windsor, 1823; Lancaster, from Caledonia, 
1835. Essex, Nays, lying wholly in the State of New York, united, in 1829, 
and virtually withdrew, on its joining the General Association recently formed 
in that State. Union Consociation was represented, in 1822, but had been 
formed many years previously. Windham Consociation, and. a Consociation 
formed a few years ago in Washington and Orleans counties, never sent a 
delegation to the Convention. A few churches in Washington county, N. Y,, 
are Congregational, and their ministers have usually belonged to some of the 


5 Associations in Vermont. ‘This will account for the fact, that the Convention, 


ppears by the table, once met at Granville, N. Y. The Northern , Associa- 
ns, in the east part of the State, Orange, Caledonia and Lancaster, are com- 
posed of members living on both sides of Connecticut river. Those on the west 
side are represented in the Convention, the others in the General Association 
of New Hampshire. hy 
The corresponding bodies were first represented in the Convention as follows: 
sneral Association of Connecticut, 1801; General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, 1805; General Association of Massachusetts, 1811; General 
Association of New Hampshire, 1811; General Conference of Maine, 1829; 
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Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island, 1833. A formal connection has been 
established between the Convention and the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and also the General Association of New York. But no Delegate 
from either of these bodies has yet attended any meeting of the Convention. 


LIST OF MINISTERS CONNECTED WITH THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 
: VERMONT, SEPTEMBER, 1837, 


[The following list has been prepared from the last published minutes of the Convention. s. s. stands 


for stated supply.] 


Windham Association. 


Charles Walker, Brattleboro’, East. 
J. L. Stark Brattleboro’, West. 
James Tufts, s. s , Dover, 

J. F. Griswold, Fayetteville. 

P. L, Orne, s, s., Londonderry. 
Amos Foster, Putney. 

J. Peabody, s. s., Marlboro’. 
Sylvester Sage, Westminster, East. 
cin Eieldssmst a Vest. 
E, G. Bradford, s. s., Wardsboro’. 
J. Tufts, s. s., Wilmington, 

T. H. Wood, Halifax. 


Pawlet Association. 1 


E. W. Hooker, Bennington, 1st. 
Aretas Loomis, se 2d. 
William Jackson, Dorset. 

E. W. Plumb, Pawlet. 
Solomon Lyman, Poultney. 

_ John A. Avery, Middletown. 
David Wilson, Rupert. 

James Anderson, Manchester. 
Eli Meeker, s. s., Sandgate. 


Unsettled—Royal A. Avery, Union Village, 
N. ¥.; Lyman Coleman, Andover, Ms. 


Lancaster Association, 


Solon Martin, Concord. 
J. Glines, Lunenburgh, 


Black River Association. 


Henry B. Holmes, Springfield. 
Samuel Mason, Rockingham. 
Nelson Barbour, Saxton’s River. 
Moses B. Bradford, Grafion, 
Selah R. Arms, Windham. 
Asahel Nott, s. s., Weston. 
Thomas Baldwin, Peru. 

' Horatio N. Graves, Townshend. 
Justin Parsons, s. s., Jamaica. : 
Silas H. Hodges, s. s., Perkinsville. =|. 
Asahel Nott, ‘Winhall. ; 


Unsettled—Peter Read, Ludlow; Robinson 


Smilie, Springfield; Lucius I’, Clark, Castleton 5 | 


John Orcutt, Andover, Ms. 


Orange Association. 


Preston Taylor, Strafford. 
Dan Blodgett, Post Mills, and W. Fairlee. 
Luke Wood, s. s., Vershire. 

G, W. Campbell, Newbury. 

Stillman Morgan, Corinth, _ 

James Buckham, Chelsea. 

E. G. Babcock, Thetford, 


Windsor Association. 


R. A. Watkins, s. s., Hartford, West. 

C. B. Hadduck, s. s., Hartford, White River. 
Samuel Delano, Hartland. 

Samuel Goddard, Norwich, North. 

R. Shurtleff, p. p. s. s., “ South. 

James Converse, Weathersfield, Centre. 
Stephen Morse, Sharon, 


Unsettled—John Richards, Windsor; Joseph 
Tracy, New York City. 


Royalton Association. 


Jobn C. Wilder, Randolph, West. 

F. B. Reed, s. s., Barnard. 

Daniel Wild, Brookfield. 

Calvin D. Noble, Rochester. 

Ammi Nichols, Braintree. 

E. J. Boardman, Randolph. 

Benjamin Abbott, Bethel. 

Asa Putney, s. s., Pittsfield. 

D. H. Williston, s. s., Tunbridge. 

A. Royce, s. s., Williamstown. i 


Unsettled—Lathrop Thompson, Chelsea; Joel 
Dayis, Barnard. 


Montpelier Association. 


Joseph Thacher, Barre. 

Levi Stone, s. s., Cabot. 

L. 8S. French, s. s., Moretown. 

Buel W, Smith, Montpelier, 1st. 

S. Kellogg, s. s., y Free chh. 
Calvin Granger, Northfield. 

Daniel Warren, Waterbury. 


Unsettled—Justus W. French, Geneva, N. Y.; 
E. B. Baxter, Walden; S. G. Tenney. 


Orleans Association. 


[No returns.] 


Northwestern Association. 


J. K. Converse, Burlington. 

E. W. Goodman, Charlotte. 

8. Parmelee, s. s., Williston. 

James Dougherty, Milton. 

M. Shedd, s. s., Colchester. 

M. na Be5 yoo nes i2 
E. W. Kello ericho, Ist chh. : 
EB Smith,sa7 “84 chh. See 
B. B. Cutler, s. s., Richmond. secs 

S. Kingsbury, s. s., Underhill. ti 
John Wheeler, D. D. s. s., Burlington Falls. 
Moses Parmelee, Enosburgh. 

S. Robinson, Morristown. 

W. Smith, St. Albans. 

E. H. Dorman, Swanton. 

John Woodward, Cambridge. 

Benjamin Wooster, Fairfield. 
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G. W. Ranslow, Georgia, Brick cbh. Rutland ‘Association. 
Asa Lyon, South Hero. Harvey Curtis, Brandon. 
Jobn Scott, Johnson. D. D. Francis, Benson. 
ba Castleton: 
Unsettled — John Wheeler, D. D., Pres. Joseph Steele, 
U. V.; James Marsh, D. D., Prof. do.; Joseph Ef ae ane Conn 
Torrey, Prof. do.; Henry P. Hickok, Bur- WwW OOo Tietiscn, Aa. Hubbardton. 
lington. pay Henry Morris, Orwell. 
eee ee Willian Weal Bast: Rutland 
4 1 2 . 
David A. Jones, Danville. L. L. Tilden, West Rutland, 
Leonard Worcester, Peacham. J. Thompson, s. s., Sudbury. 
William Scales, s. s., Lyndon. S. Martindale, s. s., Wallingford. 
Josiah Morse, St. Johnsbury, eg Unsettled—Ira Ingraham, Brandon; Eli 


James Johuson, CG 


T. W. Duncan, s. s., Burke. 
Thomas Hall, Waterford. 


Graves, Joel Graves, ‘Tallahasse, Florida. 


; ‘ RECAPITULATION. 
Chester Wright, Hardwick, Ist. Masteait ROB) en 
J.B. White, s. s., Barnet: Windl 14 14 
E. B. Baxter, s. s., Walden. Pee ste lng gab, 9 
Unsettled—Luther Jewett, St. Johnsbury’; T. Black River, .. . 14 10 
W. Duncan, Burke; E. B. Baxter, Walden. Rutland; oie ees ee 1G 12 
i ‘ Windsor, “aes eae " 
Addison Association. Royalton, . ; 15 10 
. Addison, . « - 14 11 
Lampson Miner, Cornwall. Orns ere «10 | 
fieAt Merrill, D. D., Middlebury. Montpelier i Sina 13 My 
F. L. Whiting, s. s., Bristol. Nantieresiena en eae Se 19 
V. Wolcott, s. s , Monkton. Caledaniis ee el 5 11 
V, Wolcott, s. s., Ferrisburgh. Onlsins 17 5 
H. F. Leavitt, Vergennes. Tancastanet ik 9 
A Feshoel), s. s., Weybridge. ae ets 

S. Williams, s. s., Addison. 9 Oy 
Dana Lamb, Bridport. Ly lea —_ a 

J. F. Goodhue, Shoreham. Destitute churches, . 74 


J. Bushnell, s. s., Whiting. 
Joshua Bates, D. D. s. s., Salisbury, 


Unsettled—Joshua Bates, D. D., Pres. Mid- 
diebury College; John Hough, Prof. do.; Wil- 
liam C, Fowler, do. ; Sylvanus Chapin, Addison. 


The Orleans Association was not reported, 
and the particulars were taken from the minutes 
of Jast year. The same remark applies to so 
much of the Northwestern Association as is not 
included in Chittenden County. 


Baptist Ministers in New Hampshire, in 1795. 


Tux first column of figures denotes the year when the church was formed; the second column, its, 
number of members in 1795. Many of the Baptist churches first formed became extinct and have been 
revived. The first Baptist church in the State was formed at Newtown, in 1755, and the church in Weare 
was first formed in 1768.—C. B, : 


} 


RocxineHam County. Cursnuire Country. 


Samuel Shepard, Brentwood, 1771 456 | Isaac Kenney, Richmond, 1770 145 
Edmund Pilsbury, Northwood, 1780 104 | Ebenezer Bailey, Westmoreland, 1771 39 
John Peak, | Newtown, 1796 Bleazer Beckwith, Marlow, Lit) 191 
Biel Ledoyt, Newport, 1778 89 
8 Nehemiah Woodward,Wendal, 1781 25 
TRAFFORD County. Elijah Willard, Dublin, 1785 33 
Walter Powers, Gilmanton, 1772 67 | Jedediah Hebbard,, Cornish, LOE 
Nicholas Folsom, Meredith, 1780 64 | Jeremiah Higbie, Alstead, 1791 54 
se Crocket, Sandbornton, 1780 6] | Abiel Bridgman, Tlanover, 1792 . 
b Newel, Sandwich, 1793 112 | Jonathan Cram, Plainfield, 1792 36 
4 Nathaniel Wilbore, 
Hiiusroroven Country. Grarton County. 
Samuel Ambrose, Sutton, 1782 87 | Jeremiah, Ward Holderness 7 
Amos Wood, ; Weare, , 1783 40 | Cotton Hains} : Rabiner i ren - 
William, Billot, Mason, 1786- 36 | Uriah Smith, s.s. Canaan, 1783, 34 
Elisha Andrews, Hopkinton, 1787 75 | Isaiah Stone, Landaff, 1788 101 
Job Seamans, New London, 1788 118 | Daniel Brainard, Dartmouth 1790 20 
Elias Smith, Salisbury, 1793 134 ' Samuel Currier, Wentworth, 1793 33 


Whole number of ministers, 30. Vacant churches in the State, 11. 


bE ‘ae 
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A BRIEF SURVEY 
OF THE ; 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


IN THE 


= 


COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, AND IN CHELSEA IN THE.COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS., 
FROM THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTY TO THE PRESENT DAY : 


COMPREHENDING 


lax Sratisticat Tasue, exhibiting a Complete List of those Churches, and 
os their several Ministers, with various interesting particulars respecting 
them. 


II. Nores, supplementary to the Table. 


Il]. An Aprenpix, containing additional notices of Churches and Ministers, 
and of their affairs; facts illustrative of ancient Kcclesiastical usages, 
&c. &c., with copious References to authorities throughout. _ 


[By Samuri Szwatt, M. A., Pastor of the Church in Burlington, Ms.] 


N._B. The several towns are placed in the list, in the chronological order of their respective first 
churches. ; 

_ In ae earlier than 1752, Old Style is to be understood, where no express notice is given, New Style is 
intended, 

In the Notes, a complete list of publications is attempted of those ¢lergymen who have deceased. 

The numerals, 1, 2, 3, &c. are employed as references to authorities. 

Where either of them is set immediately against a name in the’list, it answers as a general reference 
for all the facts in the table pertaining to that name, which are not expressly referred to some other 
authority, except year of graduation, and age. 

For all facts, for which no authority is expressly assigned, the compiler holds himself responsible. 

The capitals, A, B, C, &c., refer to the Appendix. 

The small (a) refers to Appendix. | 

_ The small (n) refers to the Notes. 
* (+) denotes, installed. : = 

abt. about., 

pr. probably. 

Among the authorities referred to, are several manuscripts, beside town and church records. Of these, 
the principal are those of the Hon. Samuel Sewall, Esq., of Boston, who died January 1, 1730, having 
served his country in various offices of honor and trust, especially as a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, from 1692, and as Chief Justice from 1718 till 1728, when he resigned. Many writings of 
his, in manuscript, are yet extant. Among them are, ,; 

1, A Journal extending, with some interruptions, from September 21, 1672 to July 8, 1677. Of this, the 
original was burnt ten or fifteen years ago, in a fire at Boston 5 but a transcript had been previously taken, 


which has been copied since. « ; j 
2. A Journal in his own hand-writing, in three volumes, one in folio and two in quarto. _ These, includ- 
}voyage to England in 1689, extend from Feb- 


‘ 


ing another small volume, containing his Journal during a 
ruary 11,1685.to October 13, 1729. ; 
3. A Letter Book in folio, containing copies of his letters to correspondents in this country and Eng- 
Hie t 


land from 1686 to 1729. ” 
4, A Common Place Book in quarto, whére, among extracts from the writings of St. Augustine, Dr. 


Owen, and othets, are also recorded various historical occurrences, interesting to the churches of that day. — 


As this gentleman ever took a deep interest in the concerns of religion and its ministers, and wa: 
strongly attached to the principles ‘of Congregationalism, as they were understood and practised by the 
first séttlers of New England, many facts of an Ecclesiastical nature, such as embodying churches, ordina- 
tions and deaths of ministers, &c., are faithfully recorded in them; of some of which matters of record the 
compiler has been glad to avail himself in the progress of this work. } 

The author takes this opportunity of presenting his grateful acknowledgments to the numerous clergy- 
men/and gentlemen, who have kindly assisted him in this compilation ; and especially to. John Farmer, 
Esq. of Concord, N. H., Rev. Joseph B. Felt of Boston, Rev. Dr, Pierce of Brookline, Rev. Dr. Fay of 
Charlestown, Rev. Mr. Coggin of Tewksbury, Rev. Mr. Bucklin of Marlborough, and Rev. Mr. Kittredge 
formierly of Groton, who, by repeated written communications, or by the free access they have procured 
for him to town and church records, have greatly contributed to whatever there is of completeness or accu- 
racy in this work, in the matters to which it relates. 

Burlington, June 12, 1838. ’ 
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Tat Notes, 
‘ / 2 ; 

EN SUPPLEMENTARY TO STATISTICS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN 

f . MIDDLESEX. | 


Tue County of Middlesex was incorporated in 1643, the same year with Suffolk 

(which then included Norfolk county) and Essex,1 and doubtless derived its name 

rs from its location; the then inhabited towns of it being chiefly in the midst, between 

those two counties or sections of county. It contains forty-five towns, beside the city 

> of Lowell; and by the census taken in 1837, 98,565 inhabitants, a number exceeding 
that of any other county in the Commonwealth, [ 1Spofford’s Gazetteer‘, 1828. ] 


CHARLESTOWN. | 
 - Church of : now, First Church, Boston. 


This church was the third, in the order of time, in Massachusetts proper, as distin- 
guished from the colony ef Plymouth ; being preceded only by the first church in Salem, 
established Aug. 6, 1629; and by the church of Dorchester under Rev. Messrs. War-, 
ham & Maverick, which had been embodied and organized early in 1630 at Plymouth 
in England.! It was gathered (A) by Goy. Winthrop, Dep. Gov. Dudley, Mr. Isaac 
Johnson and Rev. Mr. Wilson, (principal men among the founders of the Massachusetts 
colony) who entered into church covenant (B C) at Charlestown, July 30, 1630. (D) 
And having been enlarged in the interval by repeated accessions, it chose and ordained (E) 
its ‘officers, Aug. 27th following. But scarcely was it thus organized, before it was 

removed and permanently established at Boston, in consequence of the removal there of 

the major part of its members. These had originally intended settling at Charlestown. 

¥ - Here the governor had ordered timber for his dwelling-house to be cut and framed ; 

and here the great body of the people that accompanied him across the Atlantic, had 

erected ‘* cottages, booths and tents about the Town Hill” for their accommodation, and 

met for public worship under the shelter of a large tree.(F) But the prevalence of a 

mortal sickness, and a difficulty then experienced of procuring a sufficiency of fresh 

water, putting many before long upon seeking a new place of abode, Mr. Johnson and 

__, others went over the river to Shawmut, afterwards Boston, to dwell. These were soon 

¢ * followed by others in such numbers, that in a short time, (how soon exactly, seems now 

impossible to ascertain,) most of the members of the church recently gathered at Charles- 

town, had taken up their residence in Boston. And now. this more flourishing settle- 

ment being made by them at first the principal, and quickly after the sole place of their 

BO public worship, it gave to this church its permanent location and name. [Prince’s 

" WV. £. Chron. Pt. I. sect. 2, p. 241—250. Emerson’s Hist. Sketch. p.12. 1} Prince’s 
NV. E. Chron. Pt. IT. sect: 1.) a 


7 Wiuson. Mr. Wilson, a son of Rev. Dr. William Wilson, a prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
\ * (London ?) was a student and a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; a Master of Arts 
at Emmanuel’s of the same university; and a minister of Sudbury, a noted borough and 
market-town in the county of Suffolk, Eng. Suffering for nonconformity in his own 
country, he came to New England in 1630 ;? was ordained (G) teacher of the church of 
Charlestown, Ang. 27th of that year ;? and its pastor, Nov. -22, 1632, after its removal to 
~ Boston.? “A very holy, upright man, and for faith and love inferior to none in the 
country, and most dear to all men.” ? He published, while in England, ‘ Some Helps to 
Faith, 12mo.4 An extemporary sermon also, from Jer. xxix. 8, the last that he preached 

at the Boston Lecture, and taken down at the time of delivery, in short hand, was pub- % 

lished some years after his death,’ by the title of ‘ Watchword to Christians against 
, Dreams.’° ['Mather’s Magn. B. III. *Winthrop’s Hist. *Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. ea 
p- 211. 4Allen’s Biog. *Catalogue of Lib. of Hist. Soc.] iyi 


First Church. (1) «fe 


The members of First Church, Boston, resident in Charlestown, continued to wor- 
; ship at Boston, with their brethren there, about two years. Then, the difficulty of ¥ 
- crossing the river on the Sabbath in winter, and an opportunity of procuring Mr. | 
vs James, a clergyman lately arrived from England, for’ their pastor, determined them to) a 
; endeavor obtaining the enjoyment of church privileges by themselves. Upon applica- . 
tion they were dismissed, together with Mr. James and wife, thirty-three in all, from 
First Church, Boston, Oct. 14, 1632 ; ' and were gathered into a distinct church, (that 


® § 
he) fh ore 
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which is now First Church, Charlestown,) Nov. 2, of the same year? Speaking of 
Charlestown in 1651, Johnson observes,—‘ The whole Towne consists in its extent of 
about 150° dwelling-houses. Their meeting-house for Sabbath assembly stands in the 
Market-place, very comly built and large, the officers of this church are at this day one 
Pastor, (K) and one Teacher, (K) one Ruling Elder, (L) and three Deacons, the number 
of souls’ (in Church fellowship ?) ‘are about 160.23. [Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. L. p. 93. 
"Records of First Church, Boston, pp. 3,4. 2 Rec. of First Church, Charlestown, 
title page. * Wonder Working Providence, B. I. ch. 18.] 


James. Mr. James came from Lincolnshire, of which county, from the verses in- 
scribed to him by Johnson, he appears to have been a native, and also a minister, well 
reported of for ‘‘ courteous speech, and worke of Christian love.”! He arrived at 
Boston June 5, 1632; was received as a member by First Church (into which his admis- 
sion and that of his wife are numbered in the records, 149, 150); and being dismissed 
thence. with others to be embodied into a new church at Charlestown, (M) he was 
probably chosen and ordained its pastor on the day of its gathering. Dismissed from his 
pastoral charge at Charlestown, in consequence of an unhappy disaffection of Mr 
Symmes the teacher and of a majority of the brethren towards him, ? he retired to New 
Haven; accompanied Rev. Messrs. Knowles of Watertown and Thompson of Braintree 
in their voyage to Virginia to preach the gospel in 1642; and some years after returned 
to England. There he was resettled in.the ministry at Needham in Suffolk ; and ejected 
for nonconformity in 1662. But he afterwards preeched in that town to a considerably 
humerous society. He died at Needham: and though denied by his Episcopalian suc- 
cessor a place of burial; except in “ the unconsecrated corner, left for rogues, &c.”’ yet 
he was pronounced by Dr, Calamy, in his Account of the ejected Ministers, ‘a very holy, 
good man.” [dllen’s Biog. 1 W. W. Prov. B. I. ch. 26.. * Winthrop’s Hist. I. 182.] 


Symmes. Mr. Symmes was chosen a lecturer at Atholines in the city of London, 
1621. Thence he removed to. Dunstable, 1625. “But harrassed repeatedly with processes 
~ against him in the Bishops’ Courts for nonconformity, he at length with his family quitted 
his native country. He arrived in New Engtand Sept. 1634;!) was admitted into the 
church at Charlestown Dee. 6th of that year;*) chosen its teacher Dec. 22 ;1.and doubt- 
less ordained as such the same day.(N) After the dismission of Mr. James, in 1636, he 
was (by election and repeated ordination, it is presumed) constituted its pastor ; and in 
this office he continued till his, death, Feb. 4, 1670—1.(G) He preached the Election 
sermon in 1648.2 Among his numerous descendants, were Rev. Zechariah Symmes, 
first minister of Bradford, his son; and Rev. Thomas Symmes, first minister of Boxford, 
(afterwards of Bradford,) his grandson.* [MMather’s Magn, B. III. * Winthrop’s Hist. 
2Chh. Rec. * Allen’s Biog.] 


Harvarp. Mr. Harvard, the venerated founder of Harvard. University, had been 
ordained in England, being enrolled by Mather among the ministers of his ‘ First 
Classis.” He probably arrived in this country in 1637, in which year, on Aug. 1, he 
was admitted as a citizen of Charlestown.” A place has been given him in the list 
among the ministers of that town, because he has been usually reckoned as one hereto- 
fore. Rev. Dr. Eliot calls him, ‘pastor of the church at Charlestown; ”’? and ina list 
of its ministers, drawn up in modern times, and inserted in the church records, Vol. II. 
Mr. Harvard is numbered among them. But though he was a resident in Charlestown, 
and a member of its church, it is next to certain that he was never called to office in 
that church. (P) The only notice to be found of him in the church records is this of bis 
admission as a member, viz. ‘©1637: 9 mo: day 6. John Harvard and Anna his wiffe, 
with Robert Cuttler were admitted.”? The date of his death, and a few other interesting 
particulars respecting him, are: preserved as follows, in ‘ A Chronological Table of some 
few memorable occurrences,’ annexed to Danforth’s Almanack for 1649, printed at Cam- 

. bridge, «©1638: 7mo: 14day. John Harvard master of Arts, of Emmanel Colledge 
in Cambridge, deceased ; and by will gave the half of his estate (which amounted to 
about 700 pounds) for erecting the Colledge.”(P) [1 Mather’s Magn. B. III. Introd. 


2 Town Records. * Eliot’s Biog.) 


 Auuen. Mr. Allen was educated at Caius College, Cambridge ; and was minister of 
St. Edmund’s in Norwich, his native city, till silenced in 1636 for refusing to read the 
Book of Sports. He arrived at Boston in 1638; became a member of the church at 
Charlestown, Dec. 22, 1639;! and shortly after, it is probable, was. ordained its 
teacher. (Q) He continued with the people of his charge till about 1652.(Q) He ee 
returned to England, and was again settled in the ministry at Norwich ; and shoe 
ejected in 1662, still preached to bis people, as opportunity offered, till his:death in t ' 
city in 1673. His publications were 1. ‘ An Invitation to thirsty” Sinners, to come ue 
their Saviour,’ composed in this country, and,printed twice with a preface by Rev. Mr. 


VOL. XI. a 


> 
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Higginson. 2. ‘The Scripture Chronology,’ printed -in England, 1659. 3. * The way 
of the Spirit in bringing Souls to Christ.’ 4. ‘Sermons upon the necessity of Faith. 
[Eliot's Biography. 1 Church Records.} i. 
Surparp. Mr. Shepard was the eldest son of Rev. Thomas Shepard of Cambridge ; 
a fellow of Harvard College ;! and ordained as teacher of the church of Charlestown, 
(see E), of which Mr. Symmes wag -then the pastor.? He died suddenly of the small 
pox, which he caught of one of his flock, while visiting him at his desire ;* and was 
_ extolled by President Oakes, in a Latin oration pronounced at the Commencement after 
__his death, “as holding the first rank among the ministers of his day.” [' Eliot’s Biog. 
at hh, Rader 8, p.11. %Mather’s Magn. B. IV. -4 Allen’s, Biog.] 
ee oe : 5 : : ; 
: . Sueparp, Jr. Mr. Thomas Shepard; Jr. was the only surviving son of the preced- 
ing; (R) and the image of his, father’s virtues. His early, sudden death was deeply 


a Jamented. [Mathers Magn. B. IV.] 


anes be wonton: Mr. Morton was the eldest son of Rev. Nicholas Morton, minister of St. 
ary Overy’s, Southwark; and educated at Wadham College, Oxford, of which he was 
lage chosen a fellow, and where he was honored with the friendship of the warden, the cele- 
brated Dr. Wilkins,} afterwards bishop, of Chester.. From a-zealous conformist he 
became a Puritan ;? and was settled in the ministry at Blisland.in Cornwall.® Being , 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, he established about 1666, and for twenty 
years conducted an academy at Newington Green, near London, in which many young 
e. ministers were educated by him.? Daniel De Foe likewise, author of Robinson Crusoe,?and 
a Gov. Shute of Massachusetts, 4 were of the number of his pupils. For his nonconformity 
he was at length compelled to relinquish his school as well as the pulpit, and to.seek an 
asylum in New England.? He landed in this country in July 1686 ; and was soon after 
installed (S) as pastor of the church in Charlestown.” According to Rev. Dr. Eliot, he 
was also Vice President of Harvard College: and ‘* while in this office, composed a 
system of logick, which was copied by the students every year, as they became members 
of that society,” till it was ‘laid aside for one ona more improved plan by Mr. Brat- 
tle.’ ‘A copy of each is in the cabinet of the Historical Society.! He died April 11, 
1698. (T) His publications were numerous, though generally brief; he being a declared 
enemy of large volumes.” They were, 1. The little peacemaker, on Prov. xiii. 10,— 
2, Foolish pride, the makebate, 1674.—3. Debts discharge, Rom. xiii. 8.—4. The 
gaming humour considered and reproved.—5. The way of good men for wise men to 
walk in —6, Season birds, an inquiry into the sense of Jer. viii. 7—7. Meditations on 
the first 14 chapters of Exodus, &c.—8. The spirit of man, meditations on 1 Thess. v. 
Be. 23.—9. Of common places, or memorial books.—10. A discourse on improving the 
country of Cornwall.—11. Considerations on the New River.—12. Letter to a friend, to 
, murrere money not so necessary as imagined.—13. The ark, its loss and recovery 4 ? 
ws He wrote also “ Advice to candidates for the ministry,” &c. which is copied in Calamy’s 
~ Continuation: and two works of his in manuscript are preserved in the libraries of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and Bowdoin College.1,2 [! Eliot’s Biog. *Al- 
” len’s Biog. ° Farmer’s Geneal. Reg. 4 Sewall’s Letter Book, July 28,1716.) — 


ee 
5 


| Brapvstreet. Mr. Bradstreet was.a son of Rev. Simon Bradstreet of New London, 
ee Ct., a grandson of Simon Bradstreet, Esq., governor of Massachusetts, and the father of 
Rev. Simon Bradstreet of Marblehead: 1a very learned man; ” and so accomplished 

a Greek scholar, that he was introduced by Lieut. Gov. Tailer (0 Gov. Burnet with say- 

ing, “ Here is a man who can whistle Greek.”2 On the list of baptisms in the’ church 

¢ records, is the following by him: viz, ‘1702. Sept. 13. Mr. Simon (quondam Judeus) 
Barns:” which was thus noticed at the time by a friend in Boston: ‘* 1702. Sept. 13. 

Lord’s Day, Mr. Bradstreet baptiseth Simon the Jew at Charlestown, a young man 


whom he was instrumental to convert.* [! Alden’s Epitaphs, Vol. IIL p.106. *4llen’s 
_ Biog. * Sewall’s Journal.) 
7 » ‘ 


Stevens. Mr. Stevens was ason of Deacon Joseph Stevens of the First or North 

Church of Andover.' His birth stands thus recorded in the Andover Town Book: 

« “Joseph Steeuens y? son of Joseph Steeuens & Mary Steeuens borne y® 20th. of June 

1682.” He was a tutor of Harvard College, a fellow of the corporation, and ordained (U) 

“+ as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Bradstreet. He died suddenly, in the midst of life 

_ and usefulness, of the small pox,’ then fatally prevalent in Boston and the vicinity. (V) 

His only daughter, and a sister of his wife, Mrs. Eliza Foye, victims also of that distem- 

per, were buried: with him in the same tomb:* He preached the Artillery Election 

Sermon in 1715. “ His last discourse, entitled, ‘ Another and better country,’ &c. and 

¥ annexed to it, a discourse on the death of Rev. Mr. Brattle of Cambridge, were pub- 

? -__ Tished.”” 1 He was father of Rev. Benjamin Stevens, D. D. of Kittery, and great-grand- 
wis ° 

ee. 2 A ‘ 
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‘father of the late Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster of Boston. } [) History of Andover. 
by Rev. Abiel Abbot, p. 148. * Boston News Letter, Nov. 13—20, 1721). y : 


-Assor. Mr. Abbot was ordained (W) as colleague with Mr. Bradstreet, after the 
death of Mr. Stevens. He preached the Dudleian Lecture in 1764.! He also preached 
the Artillery Election Sermon in 1735, which was published. Other publications of his 
were asermon on the rebellion in Scotland, 1746; and another against profane cursing 
and swearing, 1747. [.Allen’s Biog. 4 Rev. J. Peirce, D. D.] 


a5 


Prentice. Mr. Prentice, previously to his installation (X) as colleague with Mr. 


Abbot, had been settled at Arundel, Me.! From that place’he appears, by the following 
minute in the published Journal of Rev. Thomas Smith of Falmouth, now Portland, to 
have been dismissed in 1738, viz. ‘* Sept. 19. 1738. There was a council to-day about 
Mr..Prentiss’ ‘ leaving his people.’ ” He died at Cambridge, his native town, to which 
he seems to have retired at the burning of Charlestown by the British in 1775, (Y) and 
was buried at Charlestown.” [! Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ. Oct. 3, 1739. * Mem. in 
Chh. Records, Vol. IL] oe 


Paine. Mr. Paine, a son of Rev. Joshua Paine of Sturbridge, was the first settled 
minister in Charlestown, after its recovery from the conflagration by the British in 1775. 


His ministry, cut short by death, was of but little more than a year’s continuance. 
[Chh. Records, Vol. IL. 


Morse. Dr. Morse studied divinity at New Haven, Ct. and was there ordained as 
an Evangelist (Z) in the autumn of 1786, to minister to the church at Midway, Ga., in 
the place of its pastor, Rev. Abiel Holmes, (afterwards of Cambridge, Ms.) who was then 
absent on account of ill health.1 ~ At Midway he remained, it is presumed, till he came to 
Charlestown. He preached the Artillery Election Sermon in 1803, and the Convention 
Sermon in 1812. In the summer of 1820, after his dismission from Charlestown, he 
made.a tour under commission from the President of the United States, “ for the purpose 
of ascertaining, for the use of the government, the actual state of the Indian tribes in our 
country.” Areport of the results, in part, of this tour was afterwards made to the 
Secretary of War; and having been submitted to congress, was published under the 
auther’s own inspection at New Haven in 1822:2 Dr. Morse died at New Haven, hav- 
ing been highly distinguished in Jife both as a divine, and as an author. His writings on 
geography, which have passed through many editions, are universally known. His 
other publications were 1. The American Gazetteer, 1797, and 1804.—2. Thanksgiving 
Sermons, 1795, 1798, 1799.—3. Fast Sermons, 1798, 1799, 1812.—4. On the death of 
R. Cary, 1790; of Thomas Russell, 1796; of James Russell, 1798; of George Washing- 
ton, 1800 ; of Mary Russell, 1806.—5. Masonic Sermon, 1798,—6. Address to the 
students at Andover Academy, 1799 ;—7. before the Humane Society.—8. Artillery Elec- 
tion Sermon, 1803.—9, History of New England, with E. Parish, 1804.—10. True 
Reasons on which the election of a Professor of Divinity was opposed, 1805.—11. Ser- 
mon at the African meeting-house, 1808 ;—12. at the ordination of Hezekiah May, 1803; 


—13. of J. Huntington, 1808 ;—14. before the Asylum, 1807;—15. before the Society , 


for Propagating the Gospel, 1810;—16. at the Convention, 1812;—17. before a moral 
association, 1813.—18. Appeal to the public on the controversy ‘concerning Har- 
vard College, 1814.—19. Sermon at the annual meeting of the Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, 1821.—20. Report on Indian affairs, being a narrative of a tour made 
in 1820. 8vo.* [1 Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D., Cambridge. * Rev. Mr. Felt, Boston. 
3 Allen’s Biog.] 


Fay. Dr. Fay studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Austin of Worcester. He was ordained 
at Brimfield, Nov. 2, 1808; dismissed at his own request June 26, 1811; installed at 


diab 


Harvard, Jan. 26, 1814; and from that ‘place dismissed at his own request, Jan. 5, 1820. 


[ Rev. Dr. Fay.] } 
Second Church. 
Prentiss. Mr. Prentiss, a son of the late venerable Thomas Prentiss, D. D. of 
Medfield, studied divinity at Cambridge, and died within a year from his settlement. 


Waxxer. Dr. Walker pursued his theological studies at the same place. [Rev. Dr. 
Walker.} 


Winthrop Church. 


Cnossy; Mr. Crosby was a student of Andover Theological Seminary ;) ordained at 


Conway, Jan. 31, 1827; and dismissed (at his own request) July 24, 1833.2 [! Rev. Mr. 
Crosby. * Boston Recorder, Feb. 9, 1827; and Aug: 7th. 1833.] ett 
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WATERTOWN. 
bu First Church. 


WATERTOWN, known originally as Sir Richard Saltonstall’s plantation, was incorpo- 
rated Sept. 7, 1630 (answering to Sept. 17, 1630, N. S.), the same day with Boston. } 
It then included within its limits, Weston, Waltham, and a part of Lincoln.’ With 
regard to the time, when its First Church was gathered, there has been much difference 
of opinion. Johnson dates this church from 1631 ;2 and calls it the seventh gathered 
church in the colony { giving precedence, in respect to age, to the churches of Salem, 
Charlestown, Dorchester, Boston, Roxbury and Lynn; though the five last named he 
represents to have been gathered in 1651, as well as that of Watertown. This loose, 
and in some respects, certainly inaccurate arrangement, is followed by C, Mather. 3 But 
an earlier date for the imbodying of this church, sanctioned by Mather himself in his 
Life of Rev. George Phillips, 4 and adopted as the most probable by Rev. Dr. Francis in 
his History of Watertown, is July 30, 1630. On that day, according to the author of the 
Magnalia, in the above named memoir, about forty men, of whom Sir Richard Saltonstall 
was first, subscribed a solemn covenant (there cited at full length) ‘‘in order unto their 
coalescence into a ‘ church estate.’” And by this transaction, it is assumed, in the next 
section of the memoir just referred to, that ‘a church of believers” (was) “ gathered 
at Watertown.’ Viewing this then as its true date, the first church of Watertown was 
coeval with the first church of Boston, and posterior to none in the Massachusetts colony, 
in point of time, except the first church in Salem, and the original church of Dorchester, 
which removed to Windsor in Connecticut. 

This ancient church contained in 1651 about 250 members ;? and continued to be the 
only church in Watertown upwards of sixty years from its foundation. But a division 
was then effected in it. In 1692, during an earnest contention respecting the site for a 
new meeting-house, the parties agreed to refer the matter in debate to a committee, to 
be appointed by the governor and council.! This committee fixed, for the purpose 
intended, on a spot west of the original place of worship, but nearer than that to the 
centre of the town, and within the present bounds of Watertown.! Their report was 
protested against by a numerous minority, who were extremely dissatisfied with the 
location which it proposed for a new meeting-house.! But notwithstanding their opposi- 
tion, a meeting-house was erected on the site recommended by the committee; and 
when it was finished, it was accepted by vote in town meeting, as the place of public 
worship for the whole town,! _Measures were now taken to procure for it a minister, 
After repeated unsuccessful proposals for settlement in it to Mr. Henry Gibbs, who had 
been preaching in the old meeting-house the chief of the time since 1690, though with- 
out ordination, ‘ the church,” with the concurrence of the town, invited Rev. Samuel 
Angier in 1696 to become their minister in the new house of worship.1 Mr. Angier 


_ accepted their invitation, and was installed May 25, 1697.1 And Oct. 6, following, a 


church was gathered from among the adherents to the old meeting-house, (though with 
much opposition from “ the western party, having the selectmen on their side; ”) and 
Mr. Gibbs above mentioned was ordained its pastor the same day.® 

atertown now contained two churches, and two religious societies, with a settled 
minister in each, beside an association for holding public worship among themselves by 
* the Farmers,” so called, inhabitants of the most westerly part‘of the town, which was 
incorporated in 1713, as the town of Weston.! Still the town was not as yet legally 
divided inte parishes ; and both its ministers appear to have been paid from its public 
treasury. 
__But after the death of Mr. Angier, the town was divided in 1720 by the general court 
of the Province into two distinct precincts, viz, the eastern, comprehending Mr. Gibbs’s 
people, and the western, comprising those who had been Mr. Angier’s. } ” At the same 
time, for the better accommodation of those concerned, the court likewise ordered, by 
their committee for running the dividing line, that in each precinct, the existing meeting- 
house should be removed to a spot designated by that committee, or otherwise that a 
new meeting-house should be erected upon that spot within a given time.! With this 
order of court, a majority of the inhabitants of the western precinct, (including doubtless 
a majority of the church belonging to it,) promptly complied. They first attempted to 
purchase (of the town, it is supposed, for whose use it was originally built) the meeting- 
house that had been Mr. Angier’s, in which.all or most of them had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to worship, for the purpose of removing it to the site which the court’s committee 
had pitched upon. But not succeeding in this effort, they bought the old meeting-house 
in Newton, then for sale ; removed the materials to the place appointed by the committee 
near the present meeting-house of Rev. Mr. Ripley in Waltham, and there erected them 
anew in 1721.' | In 1723, Mr. Warham Williams was. ordained as the minister of the 
west precinct in Watertown ;1 and as there is no account on record of the gathering of 


_ 
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a church in this precinct upon or previously to that solemnity,® it is presumed that the 
church of which Mr. Williams was the pastor, was the same as that to which Mr. Angier 
had formerly ministered within the present limits of Watertown.(A1) At the incorpora- 
tion of this precinct, as the town of Waltham, in 1738, its church became of course the 
church of Waltham, 

Upon the division however of the town into two precincts in 1720, and the appoint- 
ment of a new place for public worship in each, by order of court, there was a party in 
the western precinct, that firmly adhered to the meeting-house in which Mr. Angier 
had officiated.'| They assumed to be a distinct, or third church and society in the 
town: and had for their minister a Mr. Robert Sturgeon, who had been employed with 
others, at the death of Mr. Angier, to supply his pulpit; and who now, whether regu- 
larly or not inducted into office, performed among them the proper duties of a pastor, 
baptizing their children, &c.! To decide upon the regularity of these proceedings, two 
Ecclesiastical councils were convened at Watertown in 1722, probably by the invitation 
of the western precinct.(B!) The latter of these councils assembled May 1, and con- 
demned the doings of Mr. Sturgeon and his party.7 And from this time his friends seem 
to have gradually withdrawn from him, and united themselves to one or other of the 
two regular societies: and his meeting-house, which had been for thirty years a cause 
of contention, has long since been demolished, or crumbled of itself into ruins.) [ His- 
torical Sketch of Watertown, by Rev. Convers Francis. * Wond. W, Prov. B. I. 
ch. 23. 3 Magn. B. I. ch. 5. *Magn. Be II. >» Sewall’s Journal. 8 Rev. Mr. 
Ripley, Waltham. % MS. Journal of Rev. Joseph Sewall.] 


Puiturrs. Mr. Phillips was educated (as Prince supposes) at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and settled in the ministry at Boxted in Suffolk, Eng.! He came to this country 
in 1630 with Gov. Winthrop, \and: assisted in gathering the church at Watertown,” of 
which he lived and died the pastor. He was eminent in his day, ag ‘*a man mighty in 
the Scriptures,”> which he used, it is said, to read through entirely six times a year ;” 
and as one, who was “ at the first more acquainted with the way of church discipline, 
since owned by Congregational churches,” (C ') than others of the early settlers ;4 and 
at his death he was mentioned with honor, as ‘a godly man, specially gifted, and very 
peaceful in his place, much Jamented of his own people and others.””® .He published a 
treatise entitled, «‘ A Vindication of Infant Baptism ; ”’ to which was added another, * Of 
the Church.”? He was the father of Rev, Samuel Phillips of Rowley; great-grandfather 
of Rev. Samuel Phillips of Andover; and the common ancestor of other individuals of 
his name in succeeding generations, distinguished for their liberal patronage of literary, 
charitable, and religious institutions. [1 Francis’s Hist. pp. 33, 34. 7 Mather’s Magn. 
B. Ill. *°Johnsows W. W. Providence, B. I. ch. 33. *Hubbard’s Hist. p. 186. 
5 Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. II. p. 171.] 


Kwowuts. Mr. Knowles, ‘a godly man, and a prime scholar,” had been a student 
of Magdalen College, and a fellow, in 1625, of Katharine Hall, Cambridge; and after 
commencing preaching, a lecturer (D!) at Colchester.2, He came to New England in 
1639 ;” and was ordained as colleague pastor with Rev, Mr. Phillips of Watertown the 
following year.1_ In 1642, he went with Mr. Thompson of Braintree, and Mr. James 
formerly of Charlestown, to preach the gospel in Virginia. * Upen his return to Massa- 
chusetts, he was for a short time “ again in the ministry at, Watertown, associated with 
Mr. Phillips’s successor.” ? In 1650 Mr. Knowles returned to England ;* preached in 
the cathedral at Bristol; and being ejected thence in 1662 by the Act of Uniformity, he 
retired to,London.? Here, in 1672, he was settled as colleague with Rev. Thomas 
Kentish at St. Katharine’s;2 and died April 10, 1685, ‘* probably between 80 and 90 
years of age.”? [! Winthrop’s Hist. I. 18. * Francis’s Hist.. * Allen’s Biog.] 

SuermMAN. Mr. Sherman was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge: but 
scrupling the required subscription, he retired from the university without a degree, 
‘under the persecuted character of a ‘Colledge Puritan.’?”+ He came to this country 
in 1634; and preached his first sermon at Watertown.! After'a few weeks’ continuance 
there, he went to New Havén; preached with great acceptance in most of the towns 
in that vicinity, and was invited to take charge of the church at Milford. 1 But now, 
declining for some reasons to preach altogether, he was chosen a magistrate of that 
colony, and continued in this office two or three years.’ At the death of Mr. Phillips, 
receiving an invitation to become his successor, he resumed preaching, was settled at 
Watertown, and during his protracted’ ministry there, sustained’a very exalted character, 
both as a scholar, a divine, and a Christian.!_ For mathematical and astronomical Jearn- 
ing he was particularly eminent.! So much did he excel in the pulpit, that he obtained 
with his most judicious hearers the -appellations of ‘a second Isaiah, the honey tidy 
ping, and golden mouthed preacher.” 1 And his lectures (E 1) delivered once a pris t 
for thirty years, many of the students at Cambridge used to walk to Watertown to hear 5 


i 
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and after jards acknowledged ‘the durable and abundant advantage,” which they had 


- derived from them.! He was a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard College, and one 


of the joint moderators of the Reforming Synod in 1679.2 He preached before the Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers in Massachusetts in 1682; and his sermon is the 


Hie . 
- first on that occasion upon record.2 [! Mather’s Magn. B. LL 2 Francis’s Hist.] 


Bartey, Mr. Bailey, ‘having received a good classical and general education,”’ 
commenced preaching at Chester, Eng.; went to Ireland shortly after, and spent about 
fourteen years in the ministry of the gospel at Limerick.! Here the success of his labors 
was so remarkable, that (in the words of Mather)“ he seemed rather to fish with a net, 
than with an hook, for the kingdom of God.’?? But neither his acknowledged talents 
and piety, nor his abundant usefulness, could save him.from persecution for his noncon- 
formity. After several iinprisonments on this account, he came to New England probably 
in 16843! took up his residence at Boston; and beside preaching occasionally for other 
ministers, he appears to have been for some time a stated assistant of Rev. Mr. Willard 
of the South Church, till his removal to Watertown in order to settlement. (G') He was 
installed (H') at Watertown, Oct. 6, 1686 and here as well as in Boston, * his services 
were much sought, and highly valued.” But suffering much from ill health and low 
spirits, he resigned bis pastoral charge in 1692;1 returned to Boston, and became an 
assistant minister, of the First Church till bis death. Mr. Bailey preached the Artillery’ 
Election Sermon, 1692.1 His publications were, ‘* A Farewell Address to his loving and 
dearly beloved Christian friends in and about Limerick ;” and ‘* Man’s Chief End to 

‘glorifie God, or some brief Sermon-Notes on i Cor. x. 31.%)' [) Francis’s Hist. 
2 Mather’s Magn. B. III. Pt. 4, ch. 7.] 


Baruey, Jr. Mr. Thomas Bailey was a younger brother of the above Rev. John 
Bailey, and came to this country with him.! While at Boston where he and his brother 
at first lived, he preached occasionally, especially at the Thursday Lecture; went to 
Watertown to reside, at the earnest request of the people, .as an assistant minister (J 1) 
to his brother, Nov. 2, 1687, and died shortly after, Jan.-21, 1689.4 At his decease, 
his brother remarked in his diary respecting him, *‘.He died well, which is a great 
word; so sweetly, as [ never saw the like before.”! [! Francis’s Hist. * Sewall’s 
Journ. Aug. 27, 1685; April 8, 1686.] 


AwneierR. Mr, Angier was son of Edmund Angier of Cambridge, and a descendant, on 
the mother’s side, from the celebrated Dr. Ames, author of the Medulla Theologia. 
‘Previously to his installation (K1) at Watertown, he had been settled ‘at Rehoboth, 


where he was ordained Oct. 19, 1679. He was the father of Rev. John Angier of Bridge- 
water. [Francis’s Hist.] 


Church of. 


This church was originally distinguished by the title of “The East Church.” The 
circumstances which led to its formation, have been briefly narrated under the “ First 
Church.” The following notice of its gathering, and of the ordination of its first pastor, 
is from the Journal of Judge Sewall. ‘ Fourth day Oct. 6.1697. -A Ch, is gathered at 
Watertown, East-End, and Mr. Gibbs Ordained. Mr, Fox ordains, Mr. Sherman gives 
the Right Hand of Fellowship. This was done in y¢ Afternoon in y¢ open Aer tho’ a 
Cold day. The Western party having ye Selectmen on yt Side, got possession of 
y® Meeting-house, and would not suffer the Assembly to enter there. The Lord be 
mercifull to his people, pardon our Sins, and heal our gaping Wounds!” At the division 
of the town by the General Court in 1720 into two precincts, this church was compre- 
hended in the East Precinct; and since the incorporation of the Western Precinct, as 
the town of Waltham, it has been the only Congregational church in Watertown. 


Giszs. Mr. Gibbs was a son of Mr. Robert Gibbs, merchant, of Boston.! He went to 
Watertown Nov. 1690, as an assistant to Rev. John Bailey after the death of his brother 
Thomas; continued to preach there after Mr. Bailey’s resignation and removal to 
Boston; was recommended to the town for settlement over them by the committee 
appointed by the Governor and Council for determining the site of a new meeting-house ; 
and received repeated applications from the town to become their minister, especially 
after that building was completed. But seeing cause to decline these applications, he 
was not ordained till after the installation of Mr. Angier in the new meeting-house ; 
when he was permanently settled over the friends of the old meeting-house, in which he 
had then been preaching, with but: little interruption, about seven years.! Though the 
former part of Mr. Gibbs’s ministry was spent in the midst of strife and contention at 
Watertown, yet he conducted himself with so much prudence and integrity, as that he 


secured the love, respect and confidence of both parties.1_ He preached the Artillery 
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Election sermon in 1704, which: was published: as was also a little treatise of his, en- 

titled, « The certain Blessedness of all those, whose sins are forgiven, considered, con- . 

firmed and applyed, from Psalm xxxii. 1, 23” and after his death, a little volume gathered 

from his ‘papers, “ full of affectionate and practical counseis,” with the title, « Godly 

etl their Parents Joy ; exhibited in several Sermons, &c. 1727.1 (L})° [! Francis’s 
ist. 


Storer. Mr. Storer was a son of Col. Joseph Storer of Wells, Me. His ministry at 
Watertown was a quiet and useful one, and of fifty years’ continuance. [Francis’s Hist.] 


Apams. Mr. Adams, his successor, a son of Elisha Adams, Esq. of Medway, studied 
divinity “partly with the Rev. Mr. Bucknam of his native town, and partly with the 
Rev. Mr. Browne of Sherburne :” and died lamented within six months of his settle- 

~ ment. [Francis’s HMist.] 


Extor. Mr. Eliot, a lineal descendant of Rev. John Eliot, the ‘ memorable apostle of 
the Indians,’ pursued the study’ of ‘theology under the direction of Rev. Mr. Leonard of 
Woodstock, Ct. and when called to the pastoral office in Watertown, was a tutor at Har- 
vard College. He published ‘“* A Discourse delivered at Athol at the Consecration of a 
Lodge, Oct. 13. 1803: ” <‘* A Discourse delivered at Dedham, at the Consecration of 
Constellation Lodge, Oct. 19th. 1803:”? ‘* Two Sermons preached at Watertown, Sept. 
30th. and Oct. 7th. 1810,” from Acts ii. 47: and ‘* Two Sermons preached at Water- 
town, Sept. 22d. 1816,” from Deut. xxxii. 47. [Francis’s Hist.] 


Francis. Dr. Francis studied divinity at Harvard University.! | The sermon at his 
ordination’ was preached by Rev. Dr. Osgoed of Medford, from 1 Tim. i. 15, was 
‘printed at the request of the Society, and was the last production published by the 
venerable and eloquent preacher.” ? [' Rev. Mr. Francis. * Francis’s Hist.] 


[To be continued. | 


ON THE MODESTY BECOMING A CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


[By Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D.] 


Noruine is so essential to the prosperity of religion, as the character of its 
ministers. Their office and work require high and peculiar qualifications. In 

this point all are substantially agreed. 

In the character of an untaught teacher, the most ignorant perceive an in- 
congruity. The veriest of hypocrites demands in a minister, unimpeached 
sincerity ; and the most profligate of men, a spotless example. 

So pervading and general a sentiment carries with it decisive evidence of 
truth. It is drawn from the inmost depths of the human mind. It may be 
impaired; but it cannot be effaced. Even in the present low state of religion 
and morals in the community, it retains much of its original strength. 

Many things, indeed, in the existing condition of our country, are adapted 
to improve the ministerial character, by eliciting and strengthening some of its 
best attributes. . 

While most other sciences are making rapid advances, it would be unnatural 
that religion, the best of all sciences, should stand still. ‘ 

The rapid extension of the gospel, with the imperious demand for its still 
farther extension, is fitted to rouse the energies of every minister, to quicken 
the impulses of his heart, and nerve the vigor of his arm. 

In the mean time, an endless variety of domestic objects and interests prefer 
their claims. While societies, anniversaries, public assemblies, resolutions and 
speeches are indefinitely multiplied, no minister can well be idle. His thoughts 
and feelings, and, if he has them, his talents and eloquence, will have an ample | 
field for their exhibition. ' i 
But amidst these demands for energy, and temptations to display, there is 

4 atent danger. Especially there is danger lest virtues of the more Parla or 
secluded cast, be neglected and forgotten. There is one virtue, I mean that, 
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ag ys which is already cast into the shade ; and is, indeed, in some danger 


being transferred from the list of virtues to that of weaknesses. iis. 
Te, is my wish Ge. a word for this Jovely stranger; to lead her out from 
her seclusion, to vindicate her rights, and to.assign her due importance and 


Se, nie then, in the first place, genuine modesty does not imply, strictly 
speaking, an undervaluing of one’s own’ character and attainments. ‘This 1s 


true in an absolute, and a comparative sense. It is admitted that the apostle, in 
addressing Christians, enjoins them, in lowliness of mind, each to esteem others 
better than themselves. But these expressions cannot bear a litéral construction. 
Thus understood, they would inculcate on Christians the sweeping conclusion, 
that all around them were better men and better Christians than themselves; 
which, of course, would be false. Still the apostle’s meaning is very plain; 


and he puts the guard in the right place. Knowing the pride of the human 
heart, and the proneness even of the partially sanctified to judge too unfavorably 
of others, and too favorably of themselves, he would have them reverse the 
proceeding. He would have them transfer to themselves that severity which 
_ they are prone to exercise toward others; and to others, that unbounded candor 


_ which they are apt to indulge toward themselves. Just as in the case of a staff, 


or wand, which has been much bent a particular way, we correct the obliquity, 
not simply by giving it a straight position, but by bending it the opposite way. 
Thus viewed, the apostle’s direction will coincide with the idea of the ancient 
philosopher, who represented mankind as passing through the world with each 
a bag, or wallet, on his shoulder, in the fore-part of which he placed the faults 
of his neighbors, and in the hinder part, his own. “ The business of philosophy,” 
he adds, “is to turn the wallet.” The business of Christianity is substantially 
the same. And what a delightful revolution would be witnessed in neighbor- 
hoods, in churches and communities, if all Christians, and all ministers, adopted 
these lovely principles of jadgment. 

If modesty does not consist in forming too low an opinion of our own char- 
acters and attainments, still less is it found in the habit of verbally disparaging 
ourselves. Some persons never speak of themselves, but in the most debasing 
terms. This, however, is a very equivocal proof of modesty. Rather, it is an 
artful, but ill-concealed attempt at self-exaltation.’ Believe the declarations of 
these very modest persons, and you bitterly disappoint them. Adopt. their, 
opinions, and you incur their resentment and hatred. 

Nor is true modesty inconsistent with deciston in opinions, or in character. 
The modest man, indeed, forms his opinions on great and interesting subjects 
with caution; for he investigates coolly; he sees difficulties, and feels the force 
of objections. But this caution is the parent of confidence—a just confidence, 
which, as it is not easily acquired, is not easily resigned. It is the superficial 

ns who never patiently examines, never doubts, and never hesitates. And 

as his opinions are formed in the dark, it is not unnatural that they should take 

_ flight at the first approach of daylight. A volume might be written on the 

emptiness and superficiality of these arrogant pretenders, in contrast with the 
modesty of real science. 

And why should it be thought that modesty is incompatible with decision of 


_ character? Does it obliterate from the mind a sense of moral obligation; of 


the immutable distinction between right and wrong? Does it destroy the fear 
of God, and reverence for his laws? Does it efface the impression of his all- 
surrounding presence, and all-seeing eye? These are the elements which go 
to constitute genuine decision of character. And they all find a natural and 
welcome abode in the subdued and self-diffident mind. 

Indeed it is the modest man alone, who duly appreciates the difficulties, as 
well as the motives of virtue; its obstacles, not less than its rewards. Of course, 
he alone is prepared to pursue a uniform and inflexible line of rectitude. Let 
the world, then, correct its estimate of things. Let it transfer to this unassuming 
class, that praise of decision and energy, which it has been too apt to bestow on 
the bold, the self-confident, and the reckless. ' 

Nor is there any thing in genuine modesty which relucts from the loftiest 
enterprises, or the most vigorous efforts. The motto adopted by one of the most 


_ oo 


unassuming, as well as energetic men of the age just passed, was, Expect great 


things ; attempt great things. Animated by this simple, but noble maxim, he 
pursued, through a long life, a course of action which has poured unnumbered 
blessings on the millions of India, and endeared his name to every friend of 
religion and humanity. 

An example of consummate modesty, combined with the boldest enterprise 
and courage, has been furnished by our own country, in the case of her most 
illustrious son. The unaffected reluctance and self-diffidence with which 
Washington accepted the two highest offices in her gift, could be surpassed 
only by the commanding power and success with which their diversified duties 
were executed.. And to this moment, the problem remains unsolved, whether as 
a hero, or a magistrate, he exhibited superior excellence. 

But we ascend higher still. ‘The great apostle of the Gentiles was as humble 
and modest, as he was great. No man more perfectly familiarized the declara- 
tion of Jesus to his disciples; Without me, ye can do nothing. Still, we hear him 
declaring, with more than human courage; I can do all things, through Christ 
strengthening me. And where is the page of history which records exploits or 
sacrifices in the cause of Christ, which can bear a comparison with his? 

It appears, then, that modesty is not that tame, spiritless, inefficient thing 
which many seem to imagine it. It is allied to the best and noblest qualities 
of the human mind and heart. It is a prominent and lovely attribute of some 
of the most estimable characters which have ever shone forth in our world. A 
vast proportion of the acknowledged ornaments and benefactors of their species, 
have been genuinely modest men. A vast proportion of the solid good which 
has been effected for the interests of human society, has been effected by the 
unassuming and unpretending part of mankind. We need not except the 
achievements of science and philosophy. Sciolists and semi-philosophers, it is 
confessed, have usually been vain, self-sufficient and arrogant.. But genuine 
and thorough-going philosophers, men of finished minds, and finished learning, 
have been self-diffident and modest. ‘Those who have conversed most intimately 
with the works of God, and the mysteries of nature, have found little time or 
inclination to admire themselves, or their works. Those who have pierced the 
earth, and scaled the stars; who have launched forth on voyages of discovery, 
into the infinite regions of space, have returned, but to confess the imperfection 
of their powers, and their acquisitions. Of this we have a fine specimen in the 
case of the prince of philosophers. While Newton resided at the university, 
Roger Cotes was there, and a Fellow of the same college with himself. He 
was of kindred genius and pursuits, and died at the age of thirty-four. Newton, 
sometime after his death, exclaimed, with his own touching simplicity, “If he 
had lived we should have known something.” What views this wonderful man 


' had of his own powers and attainments, may be gathered from another remark 


which he made toward the close of his life. “Ido not know,” said he, “what 
I may appear to the world; but to myself, I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on.the sea-shore, and diverting myself in, now and then, finding a 
smoother pebble, or a prettier shell, than ordinary; while the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.” Mead aya 

When speaking of that modesty which becomes the Christian, and especially 
the Christian minister, we are arrested by a thought which, if true, is deeply 
interesting. Modesty is not a mere appendage or ornament of religion; but 
enters into its very constitution and essence. If, in the Christian professor, 
modesty is absent, religion itself is absent. If, in this point, there is a flagrant 
defect, doubt and suspicion are thrown over his whole character. The im- 
portance of this thought gives it a claim to a careful development. 

All religion has its foundation laid in humility. Humility, too, pervades the 
superstructure. The representation of the ancient father was scarcely too 
strong, when he said, in reply to the question, What »is the first thing a 
religion?’ Humility. What is the second? Humility. What is the third : 
Humility. The real Christian, by the light of God’s spiritual and searching law, 
has found his own depravity—his deep and utter depravity; his guilt, his ruin, 
his helplessness, his exposure to the endless wrath of a just God. He has felt 
a repentance which breaks the heart with unutterable grief for sin, and inspires 
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it with habitual self-abasement. If he has hope of pardon, that hope centres in 
atoning blood. Nor does he feel himself less indebted to the power of the 
Holy Spirit, for a new heart, and for every right disposition. These thoughts 
are familiar. They are engraved in his inmost heart. Let such a man be 
proud if he can. But it is impossible. He is laid under necessity, precious, 
absolute necessity, to be humble. And if humble, then modest. For what is 
modesty, but humility looking out at the eyes, beaming in the countenance, and 
spreading itself over the whole deportment ? ue , 
Further; real religion is progressive ; and progress in religion is progress in 
humility. The Christian does not live, but Christ lives in him. All his at- 
tainments in holiness, he owes, not to his own self-originated resolutions, and 
independent efforts, but to the power and grace of his Master. If these are 
not facts, the gospel is a set of enigmas ; and the Bible, the most unintelligible 


of books. But the Christian feels these things to.be facts. And this feeling is 


adapted to destroy every root and fibre of pride and self-complacency. If he 
differs from the vilest of mankind, he ascribes it to sovereign grace, If he 
makes any advance on his own attainments, he is but the more indebted to the 
same sovereign grace. Who sees not, then, that every advance of holiness 
will be an increase of humility and self-abasement ? 

We may take another view of things. Progress in religion is progress in 
pious sensibility; in delicacy of spiritual perception, taste and feeling. The 
advanced Christian takés expanded and elevated views of the beauty and per- 
fection of God, and of the mysteries of his Saviour’s love. These views impart 
a quickened sense of his own personal and infinite obligation; and thus he 
cannot compare what he has rendered to his God and Saviour with what he was 
bound to render, but with tenderness and grief. His warmest love appears 
cold; his tenderest gratitude, a kind of guilty ingratitude. His most ardent 
devotion seems too languid; and his best obedience, scarcely worthy of the name. 
The mind which is occupied by such views.as these, can find no room for pride, 
or vanity, or ambition. It can be the abode of no feelings, but those of the 
most subdued and humble character. 

The Christian minister must hold habitual and intimate converse with the 
Bible. And of all books in the world, the Bible maintains the most determined, 
uncompromising hostility with human pride. All its doctrines and precepts, all 
its warnings, promises and threatenings are designed to subdue and eradicate this 
worst and most pernicious of all the vices of the mind. Especially do those 
mysteries of Revelation, which baffle our reason, and elude our comprehension, 
tend to promote modesty of intellect, as well as humility of heart. And there 
is no man who will fairly put his mind and heart’ to these sublime mysteries, 
without finding their auspicious practical influence. They will effectually 
subdue vanity and pride. They will inspire that humility which is the parent 
and nurse of every lovely virtue. 

The true minister is eminently a man of prayer. And what is prayer, but 
the immediate approach of a frail, impure, erring child of dust, to the nieH 
and Hoty One. Must not such an approach be almost necessarily attended 
with an entire prostration of spirit? In company with a fellow mortal, a man 
may too easily find materials for pride, arrogance, and self-sufficiency. But 
can a man be proud, arrogant, and self-sufficient in the presence of spoTLEss 
PURITY, and INFINITE MAJESTY? And must not such an intercourse leave 
behind it an impress on the mind, the countenance, and whole demeanor? Can 
the man, or the minister, who is habitually vain, self-conceited, self-satisfied, be 
aman of prayer? We cannot follow him to his retirement. His closet may 
reveal no secrets. But does not such a demeanor reveal secrets of the most 
affecting and appalling kind ? 

In a word, the true minister of Jesus resembles his Master. If it be true, 
that without the spirit of Christ no man can be a Christian; it is emphatically 
true, that without the spirit of Christ no man can be a Christian minister. 
Learn of me, says the Saviour, for I am meek, and lowly. Humility, then, is the 
first lesson that He teaches. Until this lesson is learned, nothing is learned. 
A prayerless and profane minister is a solecism indeed. And why not a vain 
and proud minister too ? 
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We have now had opportunity to perceive that modesty, though confessedly 
a bright ornament of the Christian character, is not a mere ornament, but rather 
a-constituent part of that character. In other words, we have seen that without 
it, a man can scarcely be a real Christian ; and much less, a consistent and 
exemplary one. In our discussion we have had in immediate view, the minister 
of the gospel. In our further remarks on the subject, we shall have a still 
more particular reference to this order of men. 

Let us then glance at some considerations which evince the value and im- 
portance of modesty to the Christian minister. 

_ It cannot but exercise a salutary intluence on his investigation of truth, and 
the formation of his religious opinions. Not, as we have seen, that it will 
impart an indecisive air to his speculations. Not that it will repress the spirit 
of the freest inquiry. Not that it will preclude the mind from any accessible 
source of information, or any legitimate instrument of knowledge. But the 
modest man, in all his inquiries, will bear in mind ‘the imperfection of his 
faculties, and the necessarily limited sphere of their operation. He remembers 
that error is often found on the surface, while truth must be sought many 
degrees below it; that error is artful, insinuating, obtrusive; while truth is 
simple, modest, and retiring. Above all, he remembers that the Author of truth 
has established certain boundaries which mortals may not pass; which to 
transcend, is fraught with numberless evils. These are maxims which are 
obvious to common sense; but which philosophers and divines have often 
overlooked., If modern France has proved that the principles of civil and 
political liberty, when pushed to excess and extravagance issue in folly, 
madness and ruin; modern Germany has’ proved that the principles of philo- 
sophical investigation may be so perverted and over-done, as to originate the 
most monstrous errors and absurdities. Many of its :metaphysicians and the- 
ologists, taking leave of sober reason, and bursting away eztra flammantia 
menia mundi, have found themselves in regions of darkness never before 
explored. A little common sense, and common modesty, would have saved 
themselves the disgrace, and the world the annoyance of these deplorable 
exhibitions. Still, the actual influence of these wandering stars on the interests 
of religion and literature, has been unspeakably disastrous. So much parade 
of learning, and affectation of philosophy, combined with so much cold-blooded, 
heartless infidelity, could not fail to produce wide-spread and destructive 
effects. The human mind has been unhinged; the most settled principles of 
. belief have been undermined, and the wildest of vagaries have assumed the 
solemn garb of reason and philosophy. Our own country has sustained a 
shock in its most vital interests, and especially in its religion. There was a 
time when the infidelity of Germany under the name of an improved theology, 
threatened to deluge our land like a flood. And even now, when the evil is 
somewhat checked at its source, its transmitted and deleterious influence is far 
from being unfelt in our country. A bold and reckless spirit of speculation, a 
contempt for long established opinions, and a preference of new error to old 
truth, are still but too prevalent. While these temptations beset our young 
ministers and students, and while many are actually ensnared, there are others, 
it may be confidently believed, who have taken a salutary alarm. Looking 
through the emptiness of false philosophy, and perceiving the wretched im- 
potence of reason as a religious guide when unaided by light from heaven, they 
feel the absolute necessity of implicitly submitting the understanding to 
heavenly illumination, and of seeking religious truth at its divine source. It is 
in the exercise of this meek and modest spirit alone, that religious truth is 
found; and.here is the only security from the wildest and most pernicious 
errors. So far as this spirit prevails, ministers become safe and instructive 
guides to their fellow men. So far as it prevails, the church is the pillar and 
ground of the truth; the light of a darkened and erring world. oy? 

As modesty is thus needful to the minister in forming his religious ppeniont; 
it gives a grace to his manner of imparting them. It is admitted that the gran 
and fundamental truths of religion are perspicuous in themselves, and plain 1n 
their evidence... If, on these topics, it is the duty of every Christian to think 
and speak with decision, it is still more clearly the duty of every minister. 
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But confidence is not arrogance; nor is decision, dogmatism. ‘There is a harsh, 
magisterial air in the pulpit, which makes truth seem repulsive ; and from the 
lips of some preachers, grace itself appears ungracious. It is a calm, unob- 
trusive manner which most unequivocally betokens conviction in the speaker ; 
and it is this manner which is most adapted to beget conviction in the hearer. 
There is an unaffected, honest deference which a judicious minister knows 
how to pay to the understanding of his hearers; and this deference is generally 
paid back with interest. Prejudices and objections often fly before it, which 
would have stood their ground against severity and dogmatism. All the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the gospel are naturally unwelcome to the human 
heart. But it is not therefore the less undesirable, that by a harsh, overbearing 
manner in the delivery, they should be rendered still more repulsive. And if, 
on the other hand, there are truths, as doubtless there are, which are adapted 
to soften and to break the most obdurate heart, how important is it, that the 
mildness and tenderness of their exhibition be such as should give them the’ 
fullest, deepest impression. 

-. So long as human hearts retain their depravity, and Christians their imper- 
fections, so long will differences and contrarieties of opinions find their way 
into the church. These discrepances of opinion will give birth to religious 
controversy. And how humbling is the thought, that religious controversy is 
often conducted with greater acrimony than is generally witnessed in the con- 
tests of worldly men. And how much more deplorable is it, that the acrimony 
should frequently be not in direct, but inverse proportion to the importance of 
the subject debated. Yet such has been too often the case. Ifin regard to 
the government of the church, the divine Author of the Bible has given to his 
followers a degree of latitude, which is probably the case; then it follows, that 
all bitter disputes as to the form of church government are at once needless, 
fruitless and wicked. Yet itis by disputes upon these, and other unessential 
topics, that the church has in every age been agitated, convulsed and torn 
asunder. These things are the opprobrium of religion, the grief of the pious, 
and the triumph of the ungodly. When shall such evils be banished? When 
shall these fires of hell be extinguished? When shall the church witness 
again that golden era, when Christians loved each other with pure hearts 
Jervently ; when the whole multitude of those who believed, were of one heart 
and of one mind? We answer; when Christians shall imbibe more of the 
spiritof their meek and lowly Master; when they shall honestly resolve to 
treat great things as great things, and little things as little things; when, 
conscious of their own infirmities and errors, they shall treat kindly the infirmi- 
ties and errors of their brethren; when they shall be modest in their claims, 
and generous in their concessions. When these revolutions shall take place, 
the church will arise from her depressions, will cast off her incumbrances, will 
— forth in beauty and glory, the joy of earth, and the bright resemblance of 

eaven, 

The modesty we are recommending is an important safeguard against a 
worldly spirit. ‘Than such a spirit, nothing is more inveterately hostile to the 
power and prosperity of religion. To the Christian minister, it is peculiarly 
noxious. It cripples his energies, and impairs his usefulness. It even corrodes 
the vitals of his piety. In every age, it has cast down many wounded. In every 
nation, its progress has been marked with spiritual desolation and death in the 
church, and in its ministry. In our own age and country, the dangers from this 
source are singularly multiplied and alarming. With a fertile soil, a free gov- 
ernment, and a rapid advance in the arts and luxuries of living, we have had 
for years an exuberant tide of wealth and prosperity flowing in upon us.- The 


_world has seemed to array itself in new charms, and life to exhibit new attrac- 


tions. Pleasure, self-gratification, in all their varied forms have become the 
universal rage. The church has not escaped the contagion. -Never, perhaps 
in any period or country was the church pervaded by such a spirit of gain of 
luxury, and splendor, as in our own at the present time. In this state of the 
church, the condition of the minister is dangerous and trying in the extreme. 
What shall prevent his being swept away by the torrent of fashion? What 
shall save him from plunging into that vortex of worldliness and dissipation, 
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where dignity of charactor is lost, and ministerial influence is lost, and not 
unfrequently shipwreck is made of an immortal hope? But these are not the 


only dangers. He may be precluded by narrowness of circumstances, from 


running a race with the votaries of wealth and splendor. He may find himself 
the object of neglect, of pity, or scorn, with those who claim to prescribe the 
laws of fashion, and the tone of public sentiment. And what shall sustain him 
in circumstances like these? We answer; in both the cases supposed, the 
minister has one resort, one refuge, He may find it in a subdued, humble, 
unaspiring mind; and he can find it no where else. If he has sat at the feet of 
a lowly Saviour, he has found where real happiness springs. If he has risen to 
communion with God, he can look down on all which the world thinks elevated 
and great. Ifhe is enriched with the treasures of the gospel, and may commu- 
nicate these treasures to others, he is rich to his heart’s content. If he has the 
humble hope of his Saviour’s smile, he may well be deaf to the world’s applause ; 
and repay its neglect, or scorn, with compassion. 

If the spirit of worldliness is disastrous in its influence on the ministerial 
character, the. spirit of ambition is not the less so. Many, indeed, who have 
been inaccessible to the attractions of. wealth and splendor, have been corrupted 
and destroyed by the love of praise. This passion is as powerful as it is per- 


_nicious. Wherever it gains access, it takes possession of the whole soul. It 


claims to reign supreme, and without a rival. The Deity himself is dethroned. 
The wretched devotee, withdrawing his worship from his Maker, becomes the 
worshipper of himself. Nor is he content till the whole church and the whole 
world unite in the same idolatry, and bow at the same altar. Ifthe question 
be asked, what is the source of those numberless errors and heresies which 
have vexed and distracted the Christian church, from age to age, it must be 
replied, that the grand source of the evil is ambition. Men possessed of some 
learning, but of still more restlessness, and love of distinction, have perverted 
the Scriptures. Not content to let them speak their own language, they have 
invented a language forthem. Some novel, but false idea has darted into their 
own minds; and they have found it in the Scriptures, or forced it upon them. 
‘The deviation from truth may at first be small; but as the importance of the 
new idea becomes identified with their own importance, it soon becomes a great 
and momentous affair. Every thing in the Bible which remotely countenances 
the favorite, is sedulously pressed into the service; and every thing of a con- 
trary aspect, as sedulously overlooked. Gradually a new theory arises, which, 
itself immortal, is td give immortality to its author. But the cause of truth and 
piety receives a wound ; and error and division are perpetuated in the church. 
Such has been the origin of error in the past ages of the church. In every 
age of the church, there is danger that men occupying eminent stations, men 
ambitious of literary distinction, and not distrustful of their own powers, should 
substitute the form or semblance of Christianity in the place of its vital essence. 
And this the more, as it is well known that a plausible counterfeit of the doc- 
trines of the gospel is, to the generality of human hearts, more welcome than 
those doctrines themselves, Ministers of every description, especially those of 


“the younger class, are exposed to the same snare. It is gratifying to personal 


vanity, and of this the best have enough, to be uttering one’s own novel and 
showy fancies, rather than those plain, old-fashioned doctrines of the Bible, 
which have nothing to recommend them, but their everlasting truth, and infinite 
importance. 

But there are other modes in which ambition is displayed and gratified. Let 
us cast a momentary glance across the Atlantic. Let us contemplate the great 
British anniversaries, and the manner. in which they are conducted. ‘These 
occasions bring together a considerable portion, not only of the piety and 
benevolence, but of the taste and fashion, the distinguished nobility, with the 
dignified and respectable clergy of the metropolis and the nation. Not a few 
of the speeches are uttered by ministers of the gospel. These speeches are 
often prepared with much care; they are highly ornamented —surcharged, 
indeed, with flowers of rhetoric, and flights of imagination. The speakers fre- 
quently compliment each other in no very measured terms. — Their spans 
are generally received by the audience with emphatic expressions of approba- 
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tion. Those which are peculiarly brilliant call forth loud and reiterated bursts 
of applause.—Here, then, certain serious questions arise. Will these exhibi- 
ters return entirely unharmed? Will.their Christian character and feelings 
sustain no shock? If they brought to the scene some portion of spirituality 
and humility, will they carry as much away? “Or will they be too apt to leave 
the greater part behind? In this pleasant collision of effort, on the one part, 
and admiration on the other, will no flame be enkindled, consuming the best 
sensibilities of the Christian, and even the finest feelings of natural delicacy ? 
In this species of commerce, while a corrupting, deteriorating influence is im- 
parted to the individual, will not a portion of the same bad influence return 
back upon the community ? 

The religious anniversaries of our own country are conducted in a more 
correct and chastened style. If on this point our British brethren view us as 
lagging behind the spirit of the age, we may well cherish the wish, that the 
period may be distant, when we shall overtake it. Yet with us, serious and 
menacing evils exist. The species of eloquence which these occasions are 
found to cherish, is not always in keeping, either with the principles of good 
taste, or tbe genuine spirit of Christianity. Some speeches, indeed, delight us 
by their fulness of thought, and force of reasoning; by their genuine pathos, 
and unaffected piety. ‘In others, we perceive such a spirit of levity and display, 
with perhaps such abortive attempts at the sublime or pathetic, as are truly 
disgusting. It cannot be denied that these occasions subject the modesty and 
humility of our clergy, the younger part especially, to a severe test. Those, 
not unfrequently, whose qualifications and claims are most decisive, have an 
insuperable reluctance to these public appearances. While those with whom 
they are objects of ambition, rarely come forward, either with advantage to the 
public, or with honor and safety to themselves. Cases have occurred, in which 
the unlimited indulgence of this ambition has proved the wreck of moral feeling 
and the sacrifice of Christian character. 

A young minister comes forward under the most promising auspices. Ap- 
parently he is devoted, humble, unobtrusive, and lovely. His talents excite public 
notice. Societies of various descriptions take measures to enlist him in their 
cause. His first great public effort is approved; the second, admired; ‘the 
third, warmly applauded. Soon, his character as a popular public speaker, is 
established. His name is extensively known, and his praise is sounded by a 
multitude of tongues. But in the meantime, where is that simplicity, once so 
lovely! Where is that modesty, so. attractive ; and where that spirituality, so 
delightful? Alas, they are gone ; they are utterly vanished. His countenance, 
his air, his whole demeanor, proclaim him vain, self-sufficient, arrogant ; almost 
aman of the world. Who that knew him once, is not ready to exclaim, 


“Tf thou art he !—but O, how fallen !” 


And who that has observed the progress of human character, and human events, 
is not prepared to witness a fall still more signal and tremendous; still more 
decisive of character and fate ? 

It might be difficult, perhaps impossible, to carry forward the great religious 
objects of the day, without the aid of those public assemblages to which we 
have referred. They may be necessary instruments of awakening and keeping 
alive the general attention and interest. Nor do those evils to which they have 
sometimes given birth, hold any natural or necessary connection with them. In 
themselves, they would seem calculated to expand the heart, to purify and elevate 
the affections, to spread a healthful influence over the public mind, and to excite 
the energies of Christians to their noblest possible exercise. It is only by a per- 
version, that they become scenes of mere curiosity, of amusement, of display ; 
occasions of giving and receiving the incense of adulation. And surely it is a 
signal and lamentable perversion, when, in this way, they become instruments 
to secularize religion, to pollute the sentiments and taste of the people, and to 
deteriorate the character of ministers. 

But it is not in these public scenes alone, that ministers are exposed and 
ensnared. Perils throng around their daily path. Even when engaged in their 
duties which should make and keep them humble, they are in danger of losing 
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their humility. Even that kindness and partiality of an affectionate people, 
designed by Heaven to stimulate and lighten their labors, too often furnish fuel 
to their pride and vanity. 

The dangers of which we are speaking are not excluded, even from the 
pulpit. This is a sacred enclosure ; and of all possible intruders, pride would 
appear to be the most unseemly and odious, Yet from this master sin, 
entwining itself about every fibre of the human heart, the holiest and hum- 
blest of men are not wholly delivered. The angels of light, in their purity, 
and their’) worship, cover their faces, and sink in dust. While man, stained 
with guilt, and odious in his pollution, dreams of personal excellence ; for- 
gets himself, and his Maker; is unabashed and irreverent in the presence of 
Inrinire Magesty. What do angels think? What do they think of our wor- 
ship ; of our sermons and prayers; of our praises and confessions? ‘What do 
they think of what we style our reverence and devotion, our humility and love ? 
And what does He ratnx, who charges the angels themselves with compara- 
tive impurity and folly ? 

Would not the Sabbath acquire a new sacredness, and the sanctuary, an un- 
speakably increased interest, did every minister bring to the pulpit a deeply 
impressed sense of a present Deity? It would be the death-blow of vanity and 
irreverence. The spirit of levity, and the spirit of display would vanish before 
it. His looks, his tones, his air, his every thing would indicate the ambassador 
of Heaven. The sanctuary would assume the solemnity and silence of the 
tomb. Many would be ready to exclaim, How dreadful is this place! Few 
would retire unimpressed or unprofited. 

The minister who is serious and humble in the sacred desk, will naturally be 
chastened and modest in his deportment elsewhere. ‘This is of high importance 
to the impression he will be apt to make on the general mind, both as it regards 
‘his personal character, and the religion he inculcates. Many respectable men 
are not discriminating in their views of religious doctrines. But most men are 
quick-sighted enough in detecting moral distinctions in the characters of re- 
ligious guides. A meek and modest minister is generally known and noted, to 
the honor of religion. And so is a proud and arrogant minister, to its dis- 

race. 

: These remarks, ona topic of no small interest, are confessedly desultory. 

The writer has not aimed, either to treat the subject very methodically, or to 
exhaust it. It is still fruitful of very important reflections. The hints he has 
thrown out, he submits with great deference to the ministers of the gospel. 
He particularly asks for them the attention and candor of those numerous young 
men in a course of training for the Christian ministry, who, in forming their 
own character, are preparing to form the character, and shape the destiny, of 
those numberless immortal minds with which they will be hereafter sur- 
rounded. 


SKETCH, STATISTICS, ETC. OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF ANDOVER. ; 
[By Oliver A. Taylor, M. A.]| 


Tue Turonocican Seminary or Anpover, had its origin in Phillips 
Academy. This was founded April the 21st, 1778, by the united liberality of 
two brothers, the Hon. Samuel Phillips of Andover, and the Hon. John Phillips 
of Exeter, N. H. To ten persons, who, in connection with the donors. them- 
selves and ever afterwards the Master for the time being, were to constitute a 
Board of Trustees, with power to fill any vacancies which might occur in their 
body, they transferred a certdin amount of property, the income of which was 
to be forever appropriated and expended for the support of a free school, or 
Academy, in the South Parish of Andover. This Academy, though etal 
open to youth of the requisite qualifications from every quarter, was particularly 
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limited to the control of Protestants. It went immediately into operation; and 
two years afterwards it was duly incorporated by an act of the General Court.* 
In the Institution thus founded were to be taught ‘The English, Latin, and 
Greek Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Music, and the Art of Speaking; also 
practical Geometry, Logic, and any other of the liberal Arts and Sciences, or 
_. Languages, as opportunity and ability might from time to time admit, and as 
the Trustees should direct.’ ili ; 
It was particularly declared, however, ‘That the first and principal object of 
the Institution was the promotion of true preTy and VIRTUE.’ mA 
It was accordingly specitied that ‘No person should be chosen as a principal 
_ Instructor, unless a professor of the CurisTIAN RELIGION.’ At the same time, 
it was also made ‘The duty of the Master, as the age and capacities of the 
scholars should admit, not only to instruct and establish them in the truth of 
Christianity; but also early and diligently to inculcate upon them the great 
and important Scripture doctrines of the existence of one true GOD, the 
_ Farner, Son, and Hoty Guost; of the fall of man, the depravity of human 
- mature; the necessity of an atonement, and of our being renewed in the spirit 
of our minds; the doctrines of repentance toward God and of faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ; of sanctification by the Holy Spirit, and of justification by 
the free grace of God, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ, (in 
; opposition to the erroneous and dangerous doctrine of justification by our own 
merit, or a dependance on self-righteousness,) together with the other important 
_ doctrines and duties of our HOLY CHRISTIAN RELIGION.’ + 
_~—~———s«STn promotion of the same object, the Hon. John Phillips, in the year 1789, 
gave an additional generous donation, “ For the virtwous and pious education of 
youth of genius and serious disposition,” in this Academy. 
f, ye In his last Will, he farther bequeathed to Phillips Academy in Exeter, N. H., 
¥ of which he was the sole founder, two thirds, and to the Academy in Andover, 
one third, of the residue of all his estate, “For the benefit,” as he has expressed 
‘jt, “more especially of charity scholars, such as may be of excelling genius, and 


ea of good moral character, preferring the hopefully pious ; and such of these, who 
* are designed to be employed in the great and good work of the gospel ministry, 
having acquired the most useful human literature in either of these Academies 
K or other Seminaries, may be assisted in the study of Divinity, (if a Theological 


: Professor is not employed in either of the two forementioned Academies,) under 
the direction of some eminent Calvinistic minister of the gospel, until such time, 
as an able, pious, and orthodox Instructor shall, at least in part, be supported in 

: one or both these Academies, as a Professor of Divinity; by whom they may be 
— the important principies and distinguishing tenets of our holy Christian 
religion. 

it To this fund, the Hon. William Phillips of Boston, another brother, also made 

a bequest, in aid of the same pious object. 

< Expecting to receive liberal additions to the above theological fund, the Trus- 

, tees, in June 1807, applied to the General Court, to enlarge their power of hold- 

a. ing estate, and obtained the following Act. 

“Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Whereas the Trustees of Phillips Acad- 
emy have petitioned this Court for liberty to receive and hold donations of char- 
itably disposed persons, for the purpose of a Theological Institution, and in 

-. _ furtherance of the designs of the pious Founders and Benefactors of said Acad- 

_ emy; and, whereas it is reasonable, that the prayer should be granted ; 
oat “ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court 
‘assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the said Trustees of Phillips 
Academy be, and they are hereby impowered to receive, purchase, and hold, for 


* 


2 the purposes aforesaid, real and personal estate, the annual iticome whereof shall 
: not exceed $5,000, in addition to what they are now allowed by law to hold ; 
s provided the income of the said real and personal estate be always applied to 


said objects, agreeably to the will of the Donors, if consistent with the original 
design of the Founders of the said Academy.” { 
ee ee ee eae Bees 
* Pearson’s Historic Sketch. Abbot's Hist. of Andover. Constitution of Phillips Academy. 
{ Constitution of Phillips Academy. } Pearson’s Historic Sketch. 
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In consequence of this act of the Legislature, Mrs. Phebe Phillips, relict of 
the then recently deceased Lieut. Gov. Samuel Phillips of Andover, and her son, 
the Hon. John Phillips, obligated themselves, in the August following, to erect 
with all convenient despatch, two buildings; one for the accommodation of the 
students, the other for a steward’s family and various public uses. At the same 
time and by the same instrument, ‘Samuel Abbot, Esq., of Andover, set over | 
to the above named Trustees, $20,000 in trust, asa fund for the purpose of 
maintaining a Professor of Christian Theology and for the support and encour- 
agement of students in Divinity. Both the above named buildings and the 
interest or annual income of the said sum. of money were to be forever appro- 
priated and applied by the Trustees aforesaid for the use and endowment of a 
public Theological Institution in Phillips Academy, such as described by the 
donors, and to be regulated by their statutes* 

In the meantime, preparatory measures had been taken by others, to found a 
similar Institution, of which West Newbury was to be the location. As two 
such Institutions, however, were not wanted in the neighborhood of each — 
other, it was agreed after long consultation of the parties, to unite them. 
Accordingly, on the 2ist of March, 1808, Moses Brown, Esq. and ‘the Hon. 
William Bartlet, both of Newburyport, and the Hon, John Norris of Salem, Ms., 
united with the preceding as associate founders, and set over to the Trus- 
tees of Phillips Academy and to their successors in office, a large donation 
IN SACRED TRUST, as a Capital fund, the interest or annual income of which was 
to be applied to the maintenance of two Professors in the Theological Institu- 
tion or Seminary which had then lately been founded in Andover.t mT 

It was however expressly stipulated, that all the funds thus brought together 
should be kept distinct from each other, and also from all other property be-— 
longing to Phillips Academy. At the same time, a board of three Visitors, 
having power to supply its own vacancies, was unitedly appointed by the 
original and associate founders of the Theological Seminary, for the | urpose © 
of seeing their intentions carried into execution. It was farther declared that 
‘Every Professor in the Seminary should be a Master of Arts, of the Protestant 
reformed religion, in communion with some Christian church of the Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian denomination, and sustain the character of a discreet, hon- 
est, learned, and pious man; that he should moreover be a man of sound and or- 
thodox principles in Divinity, according to that form of sound words or system 
of evangelical doctrines, drawn from the Scriptures, and denominated the West- 
minster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and more particularly expressed in the 
creed prepared by the founders.’ io ae eh. ee 

‘Every person, therefore, appointed or elected a Professor in this Seminary, 
was required, on the day of his inauguration into office, and in the presence of 
the Trustees, publicly to make and subscribe a solemn declaration of his faith 
in divine revelation, and in the fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the 
gospel of Christ, as above referred to; and he was farthermore solemnly to 
promise, that he would open and explain the Scriptures to his Pupils with 
integrity and faithfulness; that he would maintain and inculcate the Christian 
faith, as above expressed, together with all the other doctrines and duties of 
our holy religion, so far as might appertain to his office, according to the best 
light God should give him; and in opposition, not only to Atheists and Infi- 
dels, but to Jews, Papists, Mahometans, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Ar- 
minians, Socinians, Sabellians, Unitarians, and Universalists, and to all here- 
sies and errors, ancient or modern, which might be opposed to the gospel o 
Curist, or hazardous to the souls of men;—that by his instruction, counsel, 
and example, he would endeavor to promote true rrery and eopuiness; that. 
he would consult the good of this lystirurion and the peace of the churches 
of our Lord Jesus Christ on all occasions; and that he would religiously observe 
the Statutes of this InstiTuTION, relative to his official duties and deportment, 
and all such other Statutes and Laws, as might be constitutionally made by 
the Trusters or Puiniurs AcapEmy, not repugnant thereto.’ { 

It was also ordained, that ‘The preceding declaration should be repeated by 


* Constitution of the Theological Seminary. ‘ {Associate Statutes. 
{ Constitution and Associate Statutes of Theological Seminary in Andover. 
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every Professor in this. Seminary, in the presence of the said Trustees, at the 
expiration of every successive period of five years; and that no man should be 
continued a Professor in the Institution, who should not continue to approve 
himself, to the satisfaction of the said Trustees, a man of sownd and orthodox 
principles in Divinity, agreeably to the system of evangelical doctrines, con- 
tained in the aforesaid Catechism and Creed.’* It was further provided, that 
the Visitors should subscribe the same creed and in the same manner with the 
Professors. ; : 
The Institution thus originated, was first opened in 1808, under the instruction 
and government of the Rev. Drs. Pearson and Woods ; with whom, in the course 


of the first year, was associated the Rev. Dr. Griffin. Since then, it has received 


several generous donations from one quarter and another, and undergone a 
variety of internal changes. It has always, however, adhered to the prin- 
ciples upon which it was originally established, and continued in successful 
operation. At the present time, there are graduates of this Seminary, who are 
laboring as ministers in every part of the country, and missionaries in every 
quarter of the world. . 

It stands open to Protestants of all denominations, has extensive means of 
aiding the indigent, embraces a number of societies, and contains about 14,000 
volumes of books in its different libraries. It is now under the immediate 
government of a President and five Professors. A full history of the Institution 
is in preparation, and will in due time be issued from the press. 

The following is a statistical view of its Founders, Guardians, and Officers, 
arranged in chronological order, or as they stand in the Triennial Catalogue. 
It will be followed by a list of the Alumni of the Institution, arranged in 
alphabetical order. 


I. FOUNDERS OF PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 


1. Puiixurps, Hon. Samuel, M. A., of the North Parish, Andover, member of the general 
court of Massachusetts, one of the first Trustees of Phillips Academy, and son of the Rev. Samuel 
Phillips, the first ninister of the South Parish, Andover; b. 1713, gr. H. U. 1734, d. 1790. His 
father was b. 1690, and d. 177). 

2. Puiiuips, Hon. John, LL. D., of Exeter, N. H., sole founder of the Academy in that place, 
one of the first Trustees of Phillips Academy, member of the council of New Hampshire, and 
brother of the preceding ; b. 1719, gr. H. U. 1735, d. 1795. 


i. A SUBSEQUENT DONOR. 


Puivuips, Hon. William, a merchant of Boston, deacon of the Old South church, and brother 


_ of the preceding 5 b. 1722, d. 1804. 


lll. ORIGINAL FOUNDERS OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


1, Anzor, Samuel, Fsq., of Andover; was also a Trustee from 1795 to 1808, and from that 
time to his death, a Visitor; b, 1732, d. 1812. 

2, Puitiips, Madam. Phoebe, (originally a Foxcraft, of Cambridge, Ms.) wife of the Hon. 
Samuel Phillips, (comp., V.10, below,) and mother of the following ; b. 1743, d. 1812. 

3. PuiLxips, Hon. John, of the North Parish, Andover, son of Hon. Samuel and Mrs, Phoebe 
Phillips and grandson of Hon. Samuel Phillips, the founder, (comp. No. V. 10, below, with the 
preceding, and No. I. 1, above,) b. 1776, d. 1820. 


IV. ASSOCIATE FOUNDERS. 
oa Esq., a merchant of Newburyport; b. Newbury, 1742, was Visitor from 


2, BARTLET, Hon. William, member of the Massachusetts legislature, ‘also a merchant. of 
Newburyport; b. 1748; has been a Visitor since 1808. : 4 phiehig 3 


if Tal ae 808 John, a merchant of Salem, and member of the legislature of Massachusetts ; 


V. THE ORIGINAL TRUSTEES. 


1. Paicuirs, Hon. Samuel, M. A., 1778—1791. See No. I. 1. above. 
2, Puruxips, Hon. John, LL. D., 1778—1795. See No. 1. 2. 
3. Puituirs, Hon. William, 1778—1802. See No. Il. above. 
eS 
* Constitution and Associate Statutes of Theological Seminary in Andover. 
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4. WENDELL, Hon. Oliver, M. A., 1778—1818; was of Boston, and subsequently - 
bridge, where he died in 1818; gr. H. U. 1753. : ‘ ee ee 

5. Lowe t, Hon. John, LL. D., 1773—1802 ; resided in Boston, and was member of Congress 
and Judge of the District Court of the United States for Ms.; b. prob, at Newbury, Ms. about 
1744, gr. H. U. 1760, d. at Roxbury, Ms. 1802. 

6. Stearns, Rev. Josiah, M. A., 1778—’81; was pastor of Epping, N.H.3; b. at Billerica 
Ms. 1732, er. H. U. 1751, ord. 1758, d. 1788. : 

7. Smitu, Rey. Blias, M. A., 1778—1793; was pastor of Middleton, Ms.; b. at Reading, Ms, 
about 1729, gr. H. U. 1788, ord. 1759, d. 17923. 

8. Symmes, Rev. William, D. D., 1778—17955 was pastor of the Chh. in the North Parish, 
Andover; b. at Charlestown, Ms. 1728, gr. H. U. 1780, ord. 1758, d. 1807. 

9. Prencu, Rev. Jonathan, M. A., 1778—1809; was pastor of the Chh. in the South Parish, 
Andover ; b. Braintree, Ms., 1740, gr. H. U. 1771, ord. 1772, d. 1809. 

10. Puitrrps, Hon. Samuel, LL. D., 1778—1802; was a native and inhabitant of Andover; 
son of Hon. Samuel Phillips, M. A., No. 1.1. above; and during the year preceding his death, 
Lieut. Goy. of Massachusetts; b. 1752, gr. H. U. 1771, d. 1802. Comp. No. Ill. 2, 3. above. 

11. Pearson, Rev. Eliphalet, LL. D., 1778—1826 ; was Prof. of Heb. and the Or. LL. ete. 
H. U. 1786—1806 ; and 1808—9, Prof. Sacred Lit. (the first,) in the Theol. Sem. Andover; b. 
at Rowley, Ms. 1752 ; gr. H, U. 1773, d. at Greenland, N. H., 1826, 

12. AszBor, Mr. Nehemiah, 1778—1808 ; was of Andover, and died in 1808. 


VI. TRUSTEES SINCE CHOSEN. 


1. Tappan, Rev. David, D. D., 1781—1803; b. at Manchester, Ms. 1753, gr. H. U.1771, ord. 
over a church in Newbury, (Newtown,) now West Newbury, 1774; elected Prof. of Divinity in 
H. U. 1792, d. 1803. f; 

2, Paiturps, Hon. William, 1791—1827. He was son of No. II. above; a merchant of 
Boston ; a patriot of the Revolution; a liberal benefactor ef Phillips Academy and of the Theol. 
Sem. Andover; for several years Lieut. Gov. of Ms.; and Pres. Am. Ed. Soc.; b. 1750, d. 1827, 

3. ABBoT, Samuel, Esq., 1795—1808. See No If. 1: ‘ 

4. Newman, Mark, M. A., 1795—1836; was b. at Ipswich, Ms. 1772; was principal of 
Phillips Academy, 1795—1809 ; and now resides at Andover, and is deacon of the South church. 

5. Morss, Rev. Jedidiah, D. D., 1795—1826; was pastor in Charlestown, Ms.; and is the 
father of Am. Geography ; b. 1761, d. 1826. : 

6. Asgor, Hon. Jacob, 1795—1804; was member of the Ms. legislature. He resigned his — 
trusteeship in 1804, and died sometime subsequently at Brunswick, Me. ¢ 

7. Puiuuips, Hon. John, M. A., 1801—1820. See No. IIL. 3. above. ; 

8. Puixuipes, Hon. John, M. A., 1802—1823; was president of the Senate of Ms., and the 
first mayor of Boston ;, b. 1770, gr. H. U. 1788, d. 1823. He was son of William Phillips, a mer- 
chant of Boston, (b. 1738, d. 1772,) and grandson of Col. John Phillips, (b. 1701, d. 1763,) the 
only brother of the Rev. Samuel Phillips of Andover. Comp. No, I. 1. above. — 

9. Quincy, Hon. Josiah, LL. D., 1802—1828 ; is the son of Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., who d. 
1774; attorney, member of Cong., mayor of Boston, and now the President of Harvard University. 

10. Farrar, Samuel, M. A., since 1802; b. Lincoln, Ms. 1773, gr. H. U. 1797; was tutor 
there 1801—2; studied law; and is now Treasurer and Librarian of Phillips Academy and of the 
Theological Seminary. : ; 

11, Dana, Rev. Daniel, D. D., since 1804; b. Ipswich, Ms. 1771, gr. D. C. 1788, ord. over 
the First Presbyterian church, Newburyport, 1794; Pres. of Dart. Coll. 1820 installed over the 
2d Presb. church, Londonderry, 18223; since 1826, has been pastor of the 2d Presb. church, of 
Newburyport. ; 

12, Hotmgs, Rev. Abiel, D. D., LL. D., 1809—1837 ; was pastor of a church in Midway, Ga. 
and of the First church, Cambridge ; and is distinguished as the Am. Annalist; b, 1764, gr. Y. C. 
1783, d. 1837. ; \ 

13. Apams, Jokn, M. A., ex officio, 1810—1833; gr. Y. C. 1795; was for a while at Canter- 
bury; then for some years principal of Bacon Academy at Colchester, Ct.; was prine. of Phillips 
Acad. 1810—33 ; is now prince. of an Acad, at Jacksonville, Hl. ; 

14, Waxxey, Samuel Hall, Esq., since 1811; merchant and inhabitant of Boston, and the 
son-in-law of No. VI. 2. above. & 

15. Puriiips, Hon. Jonathan, since 1820; b. 1778, is an inhabitant and merchant of Boston, 
was member of the governor’s council, received M. A. at H. U. and is son of No, VI. 2. above. 

16. Epwarps, Rev. Justin, D. D., since 1820; b. West Hampton, Ms., 1787, gr. W. C. 1810, 
Andover,1812 ; has subsequently been pastor in Andover, and in Boston, and Secretary of the 
Am. Temp. Soe. ; since 1836, has been President of the Theol. Sem. Andover. 

17. Hupearp, Hon. Samuel, LL. D., since 1823; b. Boston, 1785, gr. Y. C. 1802; counsel- 
lor, member of the House of Rep. and of the Senate of the Mass. legislature; Pres. Board of 
Trustees; Pres. Am, Ed. Society, and resident in Boston. ; 

18, Cuurcu, Rev. John Hubbard, D. D., since 1826; gr. H.U. 1797, and has been until 
lately, pastor of the church in Pelham, N. H., where he now resides, 

19. Wisner, Rev. Benjamin Blydenburg, D. D., 1826—1835; b. in Goshen, Orange Co. 
N. Y., 1794, gr. U. C. 1813; tutor there, 1815—18; studied Theol. at Princeton, N. J. 1819—20 5 

astor of the Old South church, Boston, 1821—32; Associate Sec’y of the Am. Board of Com, 
oreign Missions; d. 1835. 

Be Raniorat: Hon. William B., M. eo eee gr. D.C. 1797; has been State senator, 
is an inhabitant of Newburyport, and since , a Visitor. Bee 

pee ein, A A., 1829—1831 ; b. Sunderland, Vt. 17815 gr. Y. C. 1802; edited 
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the Panoplist, Boston, 1810—20; was Treasurer of the A. B. C. F. M., from its origin to 1821 


and from that time, Corresponding Secretary of the same, until his death, which occurred “1 
Charleston, S. C. 1831. , » d 
22. ARmsTRONG, Hon, Samuel Turell, since 1831; born at Dorchester, 1784, printer and 
bookseller, member of Ms. Jegislature 1823, Lieut. Gov, 1833 and 1834, acting Governor 1835, 
mayor of Boston 1836, now resident in Boston. Sey ke 
23. Jounson, Osgood, M. A., ex officio, 1833—7; b. at Andover 1803, gr. D, C. 1828, was 
principal of Phillips Acad. 1633—7, d. 1837. 2 a 
24, Burerss, Rey. Ebenezer, D. D., since 1835; b. at Wareham, Ms., 1790, gr. B. U. 1809, 
was tutor there; And. 1815; was then Prof. of Math. and Philos. in U. V., visited Africa with : 
Mills, 1817—18, is son-in-law of No. VI. 2. above, and pastor in Dedham, Ms. we 
25. CoaswE LL, Rev. William, D. D., since 1837 ; b, at Atkinson, N. H. 1787, gr. D. C. 1811, 
, pastor of the South church in Dedham, Ms. fourteen years, now Sec’y of the Am. Ed. Soc, and: 5 
resident in Boston. _ eer 
26. ALpEN, Ebenezer, M. D., since 1837; b. Randolph, Ms., 1788, gr. H. U. 1808, received 
- M. D, Dart. Coll., is a physician in Randolph, Ms., counsellor of the Mass. Med. Soc, — 
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VII. VISITORS. war 


‘ ‘1, Angor, Samuel, Esq., 1808—1812. See No. III. 1. above. 
‘ 2, Bartiet, Hon. William, since 1808. See No. IV. 2. above. 
a 3. Brown, Moses, Esq. 1808—27. See No. 1V. 1. above. 
4, Norris, Hon. John, 1808—9. See No. IV.3. above. 


5, Strong, Hon. Caleb, LL. D., of Northampton, Ms. ; b. at N. 1745, gr. H. U. 1764, studied 
and practised law, was a member of the Ms. legislature, also a councillor, and for many years 
governor of the State. He was appointed a Visitor in the original deed, 1808, but did not accept. 
His death occurred in 1819. y 

6. Sprine, Rev. Samuel, D. D., 1808—19; b. in Uxbridge, Ms., 1746, gr. Coll. N. J., 1771, 

% accompanied Arnold to Quebec, 1775, ord. over a church in Newburyport, 1777, d. 1819. 

7. Dwieut, Rev. Timothy, D. D., LL. D., 1808—16 ; b. Northampton, Ms, 1752, gr. Y. C. 
1769, ord. at Greenfield, a village of Fairfield, Ct. 1783, inaugurated Pres. of Y. ©. 1795, d. 1817. 

8. Briss, Hon. George, LL. D., 1808—1826; was a counsellor at law, in Springfield, M., 
State senator, and d. prob. soon after 1826. 

9. Cuapin, Rev. Calvin, D. D., 1816—1832 ; gr. Y. C. 1788, and was tutor there ; is pastor of 
a church at Rocky Hill, a parish in Wethersfield, Ct., and Recording Sec’y A. B. C. F. M. 

10. Worcester, Rev. Samuel, D. D., 1819—21; b. Hollis, N. H. 1771, gr. D. C, 1795, ord. 
at Fitchburg, Ms. 1797, installed at Salem, Ms. 1803 ; was the first Sec’y of the A. B. C. F. M., 
and d. among the Cherokees in 1821. 

11. Day, Rev. Jeremiah, D. D., LL. D., 1821—37; gr. Y. C. 1795; Prof. and now Pres, of 
Y. C. New Haven. : ; 

‘ 12. Reep, Hon, William, 1826—37; was member of Congress, member of Governor’s council, 
Q and a merchant at Marblehead ; b. 1776, d. 1837. 
_ _ 13. Humpurey, Rev. Heman, D. D., since 1832; b. Burlington, Ct., was formerly pastor in 
Fairfield, Ct. and Pittsfield, Ms.; is now Pres. of Am. College. 
_ 14. Banister, Hon. William B., M. A., since 1837. See No. VI. 20. 

15. Copman, Rev. John, D. D., since 1837; b. in Boston, 1782, gr. H. U. 1802; studied 

heology Edinb. Scotland, is pastor of a church in Dorchester, Ms. 

A; we 


Vill. FACULTY. he 
le % " a 
a A. PRESIDENTS. . 


1. Porter, Rev. Ebenezer, D. D.; b. at Cornwall, Ct., 1772, gr. D.C. 1792, ord. at Wash- 

ington, Ct, 1796, inaugurated Prof. of Sacred Rhet. And. 1812, chosen President 1828 ot a 

President and Lecturer on Homiletics, 1832, d. 1834. 3 . | ae tg 
2, Epwarps, Rev. Justin, D. D., since 1836. See No. VI. 16. above. * ie 

~ * 


PROFESSORS. 
B. Professors of Sacred Literature. Ke 
‘Y SEEN Pri LL. D., 1808—9. See No. V. 11. above. * 
¢ . Stuart, Rev, Moses, M. A., since 18103 b. Wilton, Ct., 1780, ger. ¥. C. 1799, 
i; 1802—4, studied law, and was a pastor several years in New Haven. By ; hog ee 


yee 
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‘ C. Prof. Extraordinary of Sacr. Lit. 

-Rosrnson, Edward, D. D.; gr. H. C.; b. Southington, Ct.; was assist. inst in Sa 
“Lit. at And, 1823—6 ; studied in Germany, 1826—30 ; eas *Prak Batt. ‘edd “Tilbe, a eh 1830 
x -33; is now Prof. of Sacred Lit. in the Theol. Sem. New York City. 
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D. Prof. of the Heb. Lang. and Lit. 


Epwarps, Rev. Bela Bates, M. A., since 1837; b. Southampton, Ms., 1802, gr. A. C, 1824, 
find, 1 the mean time was tutor at Am. Coll. and has since been Rec. See’y of the Am, Ed. 
Soc. and editor of the Am. Quart, Reg, and of the Am. Bib. Repos. 


at 
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E. Professor of Christian Theology. 


Woops, Rev. Leonard, I) D., from the beginning; b. Princeton, Ms. 1774, gr. H 9 
and was ten years pastor in West Newbury, Me. sai esc Roe” 


F. Professors of Sacred Rhetoric. 


___1. Grirrin, Rev. Edward Dorr, D. D.; b. East Haddam, Ct. 1770, gr. Y. C. 1790, inaugurated 
nd ane. age ae ty in 1811 ; pee Pragoly ae pastor in New Hartford, Ct., and in Newark, 

.J., was subsequently pastor in Boston and in Newark, and finally, Pres. of Williams 
Ls ona ently pee ; ially, Pres. of Williams Coll. He 

2. PoRTER, Rev. Ebeuezer, D. D., 1812—1832. See No. VIII. A. 1. above. 

3. Murvock, Rev. James, D. D., 1819—24; gr. Y. C. 1797; has been pastor of a church in 
Princeton, Ms. and Prof. U. V.; he now resides at New Haven, Ct. and is known as the Am, 
Transl. of Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. 

4; Skinner, Rey. Thomas H., D. D., 1833—35 ; native of N. C., formerly pastor in Philadel- 
phia,,and in Boston; now, in New York. 

5. Park, Rey. Edwards A., M. A., since 1836; b. Providence, R. I. 1808, gr. B. U. 1826, 
And. 1831; formerly pastor in Braintree, Ms. and afterwards Prof. in Amherst College. 


G. Professors of Ecclesiastical History. 


1. Murvock, Rev. James, D. D., 1824—28. See No. VIL F. 3. above. 
2. Emerson, Rev. Ralph, D. D.;.b. Hollis, N. H. 1787, gr. Y. C. 1811, And. 1814; was 
tutor in ¥Y. C. 1814—16, and then pastor in Norfolk, Ct.; has been Prof. at And. since 1829, 


Hi. Assistant Instructors in Sacred Literature. 


1, Upnam, Thomas Cogswell, M. A., of Rochester, N. H.; gr. D.C. 1817, And. 1821, and was 
then Assist. Inst. at Andover; also pastor of a chh., Rochestér, N. H.; is now Prof. of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin Coll., Me. 

2. Rogprnson, Edward, D. D., 1823—6. See No. VIII. C. 

3. BecKwiTH, Rev. George C., M. A., of Granville, N. Y.; gr. M. C. 1822, And. 1826; was 
Assist. Inst. at Andover; then pastor in Lowell; and then again, 1831—2, Assist. Inst. in Sacred 
Rhet. at Andover ; has subsequently been Prof. in Lane Seminary, and pastor in Portland, Me.; 
is now Agent of the Am. Peace Society. 

4, NEw'ron, Rev. Joel Worthington, M. A., of Colchester, Ct. ; gr. ¥. C, 1818, And. 1827; was 
Assist. Inst. at And. 1827—9 ; has since been principal of the Mount Pleasant School of Amherst, 
Ms., and was lately pastor in Norwich, Ct. 

5, Stowe, Rev. Calvin Ellis, D. D., of Natick, Ms.; gr. B. C. 1824, And. 1828, and was As- 
sist. Inst. at And. 1828—30. He has subsequently been editor of the Boston Recorder, and Prof, 
of Languages in Dart. Coll. He is now Prof of Sacred Lit. in the Lane Seminary, O. 

6. Woops, Rev. Leonard. Jr., M. A., son of No. VIII. E.; b. at West Newbury, Ms., 1807, gr. 
U. C. 1827, And. 1830; was then Assist. Inst. at Andover; has subsequently edited the Literary 


and Theol. Review, of New York; is now. Prof. of Sacred Lit. in the Theol. Sem. of Bangor, Me. Aa 


7. Switu, Rev.Daniel ‘Talcot, M. A.,of Newburyport; gr. A. C. 1831, And. 1834; was 
Assistant Inst. at Andover, 1834—6; is now pastor in Sherburne, Ms. 

8. Tayxor, Oliver Alden, M. A., of Hawley, Ms.; b. Yarmouth, Ms. 1801, gr. U. C. 1825, 
And, 1829; was Assist. Inst. at And. 1836—7; resides now at Andover. 


ee 
et) 3 iI. ‘Assistant Instructors in Sacred Rhetoric. 


Dr. Porter occasionally had assistance in, the department of Sacred Rhetoric, on account of 
his ill health. The following persons officiated in this way. 


1. Hoapty, Rev. Loammi Ives, M. A., 1829—30; was previously pastor in Worcester; has 
subsequently been pastor in Bradford, Ms.; resides now at Charlestown, near Boston, assisting 
the Rev. Dr. Jenks in his Comprehensive Commentary; b. Branford, Ct. 1790, gr. Y. C, 1817 
And. 1820.) ; F 

2. Becxwitu, Rev. George C. Sce No. VIII. H. 3. above. 
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gis me IX. ALUMNI OF THE INSTITUTION. 
7 Notice.—The following list presents, in alphabetical order, the alumni of the Theological Seminary, as 
they are to.be found in the Triennial Catalogue, a few obvious omissions excepted. In this Catalogue, all 
persons are inserted down to 1815 inclusive, whether they completed a regular course of three years, oF 
not. From that time onward, it contains only those who completed a regular three years’ course. Many 
therefore have been, to a greater or less extent, connected with the Seminary, as theological piudene 
whose names are here omitted. I feat that among them, there will be found some, who are entitled to 
a place with the alumni. ‘ eh itt. MEE 
_ That my information is often imperfect, follows almost of course; but it is a matter of great regret. 

is, however, the best that the data will furnish. 
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= oes es, re val . 
In designating colleges, the usual contractions are employed, as D.C. 
Hamilton College ; H. Us Harvard University; B.C. Bowdoin College; B. 
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for Dartmouth College ;_ 
U. a aa ag eo) 
Kenyon College; Coll. Ne i f New Jersey; Y.C. Vale College; O. [, Oneida institu We 
WV omar Reserve College; U.N. C, University of North Carolina; U. 0. University of Ohio J. Cc. 
fersun College; M. U. Miami Universi.y; N. Y. U. New York Univer W..C. Past ; 
College, Pa; W. U. Wesleyan University; C. C. Centre College Ky 3 R.C, Rutgers Colle e,N. J. 
U. P. University of Pennsylvania Ui University of Vermont; ©. C, Charleston College; W. C. Me. 
Waterville College; Aud. as a matter of conyeuience, is alsoemployed as a contraction for the Theo! 
Seminary at Andover Furthermore, b. stunds for burn, d. for died, gr for graduated. When 
is udded to u name, without the term gr. or graduated, preceding it, it is to be understood, that, thou 
the pe son studied at said college, he either did not take a degree 


_ dB) a matter of uncertainty. If no college is named it is underste 


. o! ‘the Theological Seminary. Sometimes, both places are given; and then the first has of, before it, and 

° the second is marked as the birth-place. ‘I'he last name inserted, is the location. When no appellative 

is attached to a name, Pastor is generally to be understood. Jt will be seen that some of the ages are given 
and others not. This is also owing to a deficiency in the original records, and is therefore unavoidable. 
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there; or else that his graduation the Pre 
oy cate the person did not receive a regu= 


ar collegiate education. When the birth-place is known, it is definitely stated ; otherwise the person is 
id to be of such a place,—that town or city being given which was affixed to his name while a member 
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ALUMNI. 
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eee Pe abnots, Ghatles Edwards, of Weld, Me., brother of | 1821, And. 1825; formerly a Missionary at Lawrence 
tad John 8. C. Abbott ; b. 1811, gr. B.C. 1832, And. 1837; | in Indiana; now Pastor in Abington, Ms. : 
. _ Teacher, Boston. Allen, Cyrus W., of Taunton, Ms.; gr. B. U. 
oe Abbot,* Ephraim, of Concord, N. H.; b. 1779, gr. | 1826, And. 1829; formerly in Potosi, Mo.; now in 
P H. U. 1806, And. 1810; Pastorof a church in Green- | Norton, Ms. 
oJ land, N. H.; Preceptor of Westford Academy, Ms. Allen, David Oliver, of Princeton, Ms. ; b.at Barre, 
ts "Abbott, John Stevens Cabot, of Brunswick, Me.; | Ms., gr. U. C, 1823, And. 1827; Missionary, Bombay. 
“and br. of Chas. E. A.3 b. 1805, gr. B. C. 1825, Allen, Harrison, of Industry, Me.; b. at Chilmark, 
be 2axnd: 1829; formerly Pastor in Wurcester, now of | Martha’s Vineyard, 1792, gr. B.C 1824, And, 1828, 
‘ the Eliot church, Roxbury, Ms. ° died a missionary among the Choctaws, 1831. 
r ty Abbott, Joseph, Jr. of Phil. Pa.; gr. U. C. 1827,] Allen, John’ Wheelock, of Brunswick, Me.; gr. 
—  * And. 1830; Beverly, Ms. B. C. 1834, And. 1837. 
Abbott, Sereno T., of Andover, Ms.; gr. A. OC. 1833, Allen, Solomon M., of Pittsfield, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. 
And. 1836; Hampton Falls, N. H. M. C. 1813, And. 1814, was Tutor, also Prof. of LL, 
te Abell, James, of Lisbon, Ct.; b, 1791, gr. Y. C. | M.C.; was killed by falling from the roof of a college ' 
an 1819, And. 1822; Oxford, N. Y. building. : 
‘ Abrakam, Judah Isaac; b. at Hitchen, Hertford- | Allen, Stephen 'f., of Heath, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1833, 
& shire, Eng. 1802, of Dutch Jews, gr. And. 18295 | And. 1837; Pastor in Charlemont, Ms. i 
a" Missionary among the Jews in and around London. Anderson, James, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. at And. 
& Adams, Azariah, of Plainfield, N. H.; D. C. gr. | 1828; Pastor, in Manchester, Vt. , 
le And. 1825. Anderson, Rufus, D. D, of Wenbam, Ms.; b. 1796, 
: Adams, Charles B., of Boston; gr. A, C. 1834; | er. B. UO, 1818, And. 1822; one of the Secretaries of 1 
+e And. 1837; Prof, Marion Col. Mo, the A. B.C, F. M., Boston, Ms. c 
“ Adams, Darwin, of Mont Vernon, N. H.; gr. D.C, Andrus, Joseph R., of Middlebury, Vt.; b. Corn- 4 
: 1824, And. 1827; formerly in Camden, Me.; now in | wall, Vt. 1791. gr. M. C. 1812, And. 1814,d. Agent 
t Alstead, N. A. of the Am. Col. Soc. in Africa, 1821. i : 
- soe Adams, Eli, of Hinsdale, Me.; gr. W. C. 1824, Anthony, Julius C., of Taunton, Ms.; gr. And. 7 
ng And. 1827; an Evangelist. 1835. 
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Adams, Frederick Augustus, of New Ipswich, 
N. H.; gr. D.C. 1833, And. 1837 ; was Tutor, D. C., 
now in Amherst, N. H. 

%y Adums, George &., of Bangor, Me.; gr. Y. C, 1821, 

Andover, 1826; Prof. Theol. Sem. Bangor; Pastor, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Adams, Jasper, D, D., of Medway, Ma; b. 1793, 
gt. B. U. 1815, And. 1819; formerly Pres. of Geneva 
Col]. N. Y.; and Pres, of Charleston Coll, 8. C. 

Adams, Jobn R.,of Andover, and son of No. VI. 
13. above; b. (?) at Canterbury, Ct. 1802, gr. Y. C, 
1821, And. 1826; Pastor, Londonderry, N. H. Comp. 
Wm. A. below. 

Adams, Jonathan, of Boothbay, Me.; b. 1785, gr. 
M. C. 1812, And. 1815; Deer Island, Me. 

Adams, Nehemiah, of Salem, Ms.; gr. H. U. 1826, 
And. 1829; Pastor, formerly in Cambridge, now 
Pastor of Union church in Boston, Ms, 

- Adams, Solomon, of Middleton, Ms.; H. U. gr, 
And. 1823; Preceptor, Portland, Me. 
Adams, William, of Andover, Ms. and brother to 
John R. Adams, above; b (at Colchester, ?) Ct. about 
Brighton, Ms., now in N. Y. city. 
Aiken, Samuel C., of Windham, Vt.; b. 1790, gr 
w in Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
Albro, John Adams, of Mansfield, Ct.; studied 
Pastor in Middlesex, then in Fitchburg, now in 
¥ Cambridge, Ms. é 


1808, gr. Y. C. 1827, And. 1830; Pastor, formerly in 

a C. 1814, And. 1817; formerly Pastor Utica, N. 

Jaw at Litchfield, Ct., gr. And. 1327; formerly 
Alden, Lucius, of E. Bridgewater, Me.; gr. B. U. 


rye ethod of spelling this name is with two t’s; the 
ed way at present, is with one. I give each name, 
as I find it, without, on that account, altering 

ical arrangement, 


Appleton, Samuel G., of Marblehead, Ms. ; gr. A.C. 
1830, And. 1834; Episcopal minister, Hanover, Ms, 

Arms, Selah Root; b. 1789, gr. W. C. 1818, And. 
1821; first in Williamsburg, then in Grafton, now 
in Windham, Vt. 

Arms, William, of Montrose, Pa.; gr. A. C. 1830, 
And. 1833; late Missionary, in Borneo; is now in 
America, —_ 

Avery, John H.; b. at Boston, 1809, gr. U. C. 
1834, And. 1837, a 

Babbit, Calvin W., of Hartwick, N. Y.; gr. A. C. 
1826, And. 1829; Pekin, Ill. 

Babcock, Blisha G., of Milton, Ms ; gr. A. C. 1825, 
And. 1828; formerly Pastor in Wiscasset, Me., now 
in Thetford, Vt. =. 

Bacon, Leonard, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. ¥. C. 1820, 
And. 1823; New Haven, Ct. al 

Bailey, Rufus Wm., of North Yarmouth, Me. ; b. 
1793, gr. D.C, 1818, And. 1815; formerly settled in 
Pittsfield, Ms., now resident in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, 

Bailey, Winthrop, of Berlin, Ms.; b. 1784, gr. H. 
U. 1807, And. 1810, was Tutor in B. C., and was ord. 
at Brunswick, Me. 1811, was settled a while at Pel- 
ham, Ms, adopted Unitarian sentiments and in 1825, 
was installed over the Unitarian Congregational 
church, in Greenfield, Ms. He died in 1835. 

Baker, Abijah Richardson, of Franklin, Ms.: gr. 
A. ©.1830, And. 1835, was Teacher of Intel. and Moral 
Philos. inthe Teacher’s Sem. And., is now Pastor in 
Medford, Ms. 
is ee hip ee of Chatham, Ms.; studied at Y. 

+ gr And. 1833; d, on Cape Cod, probably at 
Chatham, 1834.” oe Hf 

Baker, Silas, of Edgecomb, Me.; gr. B. C. 1828, 
And. 1831; formerly in Truro, Cape Cod; now in 
Hampden, Me. ’ 


* 
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_ Baldwin, Benson A of Granville, Ms.; gr. M. C. 
1816, And. 1822. ac 
Baldwin, Burr, of Weston, Ct.; b. 1789, gr. ¥. C. | 
1809, And. 1818; Ashfield, M V3 
Baldwin, Elihu W., D. D. of Durham, N. Y.: be 
1789. gr. Y. C. 1812, And. 1817; Pres. of Wabash 
College, Ind. 2 Suit \ ee 
_ Baldwin, Blijah, of Milford, Ct.; b. 1789, gr. 
Y. C. 1812, And. 1815 ; is now dead. 
Ballantine, Henry, of - , Ohio; gr. And. 
1834; Missionary, Bombay. l 
~ Ballard, John, of Tempie, Me.; gr. B. C. 1831, | 
And. 1834; Indiana. APax : 
- Barbour, Nelson, of Bridport, Vt.; gr. M. C, 1831, 
And. 1834; Rockingham, Vt. i‘ 
Bardwell, Horatio, of Goshen, Ms.; b. Belcher- 
_ town, Ms. 1788, And. 1814, and received the degree 
of M. A. from D.C. He was formerly Missionary 
at Bombay, then pastor in Holden, Ms, then Agent 
of A. B.C. F. M,, now pastor in Oxford, Ms. 

Barker, Nathaniel, of Bethel, Me.; gr. D. C. 
1822, And. 1825; S. Mendon, Ms.; Wakefield, N. Hl. 
| Barker, William, of Middleboro’, Mass. ; b. 1787, 
gt. B. U. 1808, And. 1808, d. 1809. 

Barnes, Edwin, of Florence, N. ¥ H. C. 
1823, And. 1826, Boonville, N. Y. 

Barrows, Homer, of Rochester, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And. 1834; Middleboro’, Ms. 

Bartley, John M. C., of Londonderry, N. Fl. ; 
A. C., gr. And. 1830; formerly in Orleans, Ms. ; 
now in Hampstead, N. H. ~ 

Barton, John, of Utica, N. Y.; b. 1796, gr. H.C. 
1819, And 1822; Vernon, N. Y. 
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Barton, Samuel D., of Granby, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And. 1834; is dead. — : 
Bascom, John, son of Rev. Aaron, of Chester, Ms.; 
b. 1784, yr. W. C. 1807, And. 1811; formerly in 
Smithfield, Pa.; then in Genoa, N. Y.; is now 
dead. 
__ Bascom, Raynolds, of Chester, Ms.; brother of 
John, b. 1794, gr. W. C. 1813, And. 1819; preceptor 
* of an academy, Camden, S. ©.; d. 1828. 
Batchelder, John, of Wendell, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
~ 1827, And. 1830; formerly in Rhode Tsland 3 now in 
Jacksonville, Ill., also an Episcopal Missionary in 


_ the same State. ‘ 
f Cohasset, Ms.; b. 1784, gr. H. U. 


_ Bates, Vavid, o 
1807, And. 1809. 

Bates, James, of Randolph, Vt.; gr. D.C. 1822, 
And. 1826; Newton, Ms. : 
gr. A.C. 


Bates, Philander, of Southampton, Ms. ; 
1833, And. 1837; preaching in Vermont. 

Beach, Nathaniel, of Mendham, N. J.; gr. W.C. 

1832, And. 1836 ;, Milbury, Ms. : 

Beaman, Charles C., of Boston; gr. And. 1837; 
Houlton, Me. ‘ 

Beaman, Gamaliel C.. of Winchendon, Ms.; gr. 
U. C. 1828, And. 1831; Piketon, O. 

Beard, Spencer F., of Stratford, Ct.; gr. A.C. 
1824, And. 1827; pastor in Methuen, Ms.; then 
in Norton, Ms., now Montville, Ct. 

Beckwith, George C., of Granville, N. Y. See 
above, No. VILL H. 3. ‘ : ; 

- Beebe, Hubbard; b at Richmond, Ms. 1808; gr.’ 


W. C. 1833, And. 1837 ; Long Meadow. Ms. 
Belding, Pomeroy, b. at Whateley, Ms.; gr..A. C. 
1833, And. 1836 ; Veerfield, Ms. F , 


. Belknap, Horace, of East Windsor, Ct.; ‘b. 1791; 


gt. M. C. 1816, And. 1820, ord. 1820; Presbyt. of |, 


* * J 


Harmony, Ga. 
Benedict, Amzi, of New Canaan, Ct.; b. 1791, gr. 
Y. C. 1814, And. 1818; Vernon, and then Pomfret, 

Ct.; Manlius, N. Y. ; 

Benjamin, Nathan, of Williamstown, Ms.; gr. 
W..C. 1831, And. 1834; Missionary, Greece. 
Bennett, Joseph,of Framingham, Ms.; b. 1798, 
gr. H, U, 1818, And. 1821; Woburn, Ms. - 

Bigelow, Asahel, of Boylston, Ms. ; gr. H. U. 1823, 
And, 1826; Walpole, Ms. 

Bigelow, Jonathan, of Royalston, Ms.; b. 1793, 
gr. B. U. 1817, And. 1820; Rochester, Ms. 

Bingham, Hiram; b Bennington, Vt. 1789, gr. 
M. ©. 1816, And. 1819; Missionary, Sandwich Isl, 

_ Bingham, Luther G., of Cornwall, Ct. ; gr. M. C. 
1821, And. 1825; pastor, Marietta, O.; now Sec’y of 
the Western Education Society, connected with the 
Am. Ed, Soc. 
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Bird, Isaac; b. Salisbury, Ct. 1793, or. ¥. C. 
ok, =e la Missionary, Beyroot, Syria et 
ird, Vhompson, of Caswell, N.C., gr. U. N.C. 
1827, And. 1833 Ne ke 
Blagden, George Washington, of Washington, 
D. C.; gr. Y. ©. 1823, And. 1826; formerly of 
Brighton, afterwards of Salem Street, now pastor of 
the Old South Church, Boston. 

Blanchard, Amos, of Montpelier, Vt.; gr. And. 
1828; formerly the editor of a religious paper at 
Cincinnati, O°; then pastor in Lyndon, Vt.; now 
pastor Warner, N. H, 

Bliss, Asher; b at W. Fairlee, Vt. 1801, gr. A. C. 
1829. And. 1832 ; Miss’y among the Seneca Indians. 

Blodgett, Van, of Randolph, Vt.;  b. 1788, gr. 
D.C. 1815, And. 1818; first in Vershire, then Dan- 
ville, and then West Pairlee and Post Mills, Vt. 

Blodgett, Heman M, of Randolph, Vt.; gr. U. V. 
1820, Aud. 1823; Dawfuskie Island, 8. C. 

Blood, Daniel C., of Orford, N. H.; gr. D. C, 1828, 
And. 1831; formerly in Cheviot, now in Strongs- 
ville, O. 

Boardman, Elderkin J., of Norwich, Vt.; b. 1791, 
gr. D.C, 1815, And. 1820; formerly settled in Dan- 
ville, now at Randolph, Vt. 

Boardman, Joun, of Newburyport, Ms.; gr. D. C. 
1817, And. 1820; was pastor for several years, in 
West Boylston, Ms.; now in Douglass, Ms. 

Boardman, William J., of Duiton, Ms.; b. 1794, 
gr. W. ©. 1815, And. 1818; first in North Haven, now 
in Saugatuck, Ct. 

Bond, Alvan; b. Sutton, Ms. 1793; gr. B. U. 
1815, And. 1818; first pastor in Sturbridge, Ms.3 
then Professor in the Theol. Sem. Bangor, Me. 5 
now pastor, Norwich City, Ct. 

Booth, Chauncy, of East Windsor, Ct.; b. 1783, 
gr. Y. C. 1810, And. 1813; Coventry, Ct. 

* Boutelle, Asaph, of Fitchburg, Ms.; gr. A.C. 1828, 
And, 1831; formerly in Troy, now in Westfield, O. 
Boutelle, Thomas, b. at Leominster, -—Ms.; _{ 


gr. 
A. ©, 1829, And, 1832; Agent Am, Ed. Soe., late in 


| Plymouth, Ms., now in Woodstock, Ct. ; 


Bouton, Nathaniel, b. at Norwalk, Ct. 17993 gr. 
Y. C. 1821, And. 1824; Concord, N.-H. " 

Boutwell, William Thurston; b, at Lyndeboro’, 
N. H., 1803, gr. D. C. 1828, And. 1831; Missionary . 
among the Ojibway Indians. 

Boynton, Lucien C., of Weathersfield, Vt.; gr. 
M. C, 1834, And. 1838. 

Boyter, Charles, of Philad. Pa.; gr. And. 1825 5 
labored a while in Pa.; was settled in Springfield, 
N. 8., and is now a pastor in Truro, Ms. 

Prace, Samuel W., of Oswego, N. Y.; b. 1791, gr. 
H.C. 1815, And, 1818; first in Utica, now in Skene- 
ateles, N. Y. J ; 

Bradstreet, Stephen J., of Pelham, N. H.; b: 1794, 
gr. D, C. 1819, And 1822; was editor of Hudson 
Observer, then in Cleveland, and then in Perrysburg, 
O., d. 1837, wt. 42. ‘ 

Brainerd, Eleazar, of Haddam, Ct.; b. 1793, gr. 
Y, CG. 1818, And. 1822; Portsmouth, O. 

Brainerd, Thomas, of Leyden, N. Y.; gr. And. 
1831; lately pastor and editor in Cincinnati, O.; now 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Braman, Milton Palmer ; b. at Rowley, Ms. 1799}; 
gr oH. 7, 1819, And, 1824; Danvers, Ms. 

Breck, Joseph H., of Northampton, Ms.; b. 1798, 
gr. ¥. C. 1818, And. 1823; Andover, O. 

Breed, William J., of Taunton, Ms.; gr. Y.C. 
1831, And, 1834; Nantucket, Ms. 

Bridgman, Elijah Coleman; b. Belchertown, Ms. 
1861, gr. A. C. 1826, And. 1829; Missionary, China. 

Brigham, John Clark; b. New Marlboro’, Ms. 
1794, gr. W.C. 1819, And. 1822; Sec. of the Am. 
Bible Soc. N. York. 

' Brigham, Levi, of Marlborough, Ms.; gr. W. C. 
1833, And. 1836; Dunstable, Ms. 

Brown, Benjamin F., of Goshen, Ms.; gr. A.C. 
1834, And 1837. , 

Brown, Garret, of Bethlem, Ct.; b. 1785, gr. Y. C. 
1809, And 1811. ‘ 

Brown, Isaac, of Hamilton, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1833, 
And. 1837 ; Foreign Missionary. ; 

Brown, John, D. D., of Brooklyn, Ct.; b. 1786, gr, 
D. C. 1809, And. 1811; was pastor, first in Cazeno- 
via, N. Y.; then of Pine Street ch. in Boston; now 
in Hadley, Ms. 
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Brown, tose, of Ashby, Ms.; b. 
My 


789, gr. M. C. 
d. 182 ¥ at 


formerly in Charleston, 8, U.; then 


. Zag 
Sec. A. S. F.S., city of N. Y; died Sept. 16, 1333. 


Brown, Samucl Gilman, of Andover, Ms. gr. D. 


- 
" C. 1831, And. 1837; late preceptor of the Female 
Academy, And ; now on a tour in Europe. — 
bey Buffett, William L., of Greenwich, Ct.; gr. Y.C. 
“ 1819, And. 1823; Atwater, O. 
, Burbank, Caleb, of Boscawen, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
: 182), And 1824; Kirtland, O. 
Burgess, Ebenezer, D. VD. Sce above, No. VI. 24. 
Burgess, Ebenezer, of Grafton, Vie; gr A.C. 1831, 
And. 1837; Instructor in Sacred Lit. in the Theol. 
Sem. of N Y. city, 1837—8. 
Burke, William C., of Hanover, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
' 1833, And 1838. 
Burnap, John L., of Windham, Vt., and br. to Rey. 
Uzziah U. Burnap, of Lowell; gr. M. C. 1519, And 
¢ 1823; now at Windham, Vt. 
Burnham, Amos W.; b. at Dunbarton, N. H. 1791; 
K 5 gr. D. C, 1815, And. 1818; Rindge, N. H. 
Burt, Daniel C., of Berkley, Ms.; gr. B. U. 1828, 
Sy And. 1832; New Bedford, Ms. 
; 4 > Butler, Calvin, of Stockholm, N. Y.; gr. M. C. 
* 


1824, And 1827; Evansville, Indiana. 
~ Butler, Calvin, of Pelham, N. H.; gr. D.C, 1834, 
And 1837; Sacarappa, near Portland, Me. . 
Butler, Daniel; b. in Hartford, Ct.; gr. ¥. C. 1835, 
And. 1838. 
_ Byington, Cyrus; b. Stockbridge, Ms 1793, gr. 
And. 1819; Missionary among the Choctaw L[ndi- 


ans. 

Caldwell, Abel, of Londonderry, N. A.; b. 1794, 
gr. D. C. 1817, And. 1821; Westford, N. Y. 

Caldwell, Ebenezer B., of Salem, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. 
D. C. 1814, And. 1817; Waynesborough, Ga. 

Calhoun, George A., of Salisbury, Ct.; b. 1784, gr. 
H.C. 1814, And. 1817; Coventry, Ct. 

Camp, Albert B, of Litchfield, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 1822, 
And, 1826; Bridgewater, Ct. 

Cannon, Frederic E ; b. at New Braintree, Ms., gr. 
U. C. 1822, And. 1824; Potsdam, N. Y. 

Carleton, Hiram, of Barre, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1833, 
And. 1837; Stowe, Vt. 

Carner, Robert, of Taunton, Ms.; gr. Y. C. 1833, 
And. 1836; Walden, Vt. 

Catlin, Oren, of German, N. Y.; b. 1794, gr. H.C. 
1818, And, 1822; Western, Me. 


Champion, George, of Colchester, Ct.; gr. Y.C. 


1831, And. 1834; Missionary in South Africa. 

Chandler, John, of Bliz Mathtown, Ndi; b.,1784, 
gr. Y C. 1808, And. 1810; Newark, N. J. 

Chapin, Jason, of Newport, N. H.; gr. A. C, 1828, 
And. 1831; Madison, N. Y. 

: Chapin, Seth, of Mendon, Ms.; b. 1788, gr. B. U. 
1808, And. 1811, ord. Hillsborough, N. H. 1812; be- 
tween 1833 and 1835 Pastor at West Granville, Ms., 
was a while at Hunter, N. Y. 

Chace, Moses, of Lyme, N. H.; er. D.C, 1820, And. 
1823.; formerly in Plattsburgh, now in Clinton, N. Y, 

Chase, Ira, of Westford, Vt.; b. 1793, gr. M.C. 
1814, And. 1817; Prof. in the Theological Seminary, 
Newton. 

Chase, Moody, of Cornish, N. H.; gr. D.C. 1829, 
And, 1832; Danville, La. 

Chase, Plummer; b. at Newbury, Ms. 1794; gr. B. 
C. 1821, And. 1824; Carver, Ms.; d. et. 43, 1837, 

Cheever, George Barrell; b at Hallowell, Me. 
1807; gr. B. C. 1825, And. 1830; late Pastor of How- 
ard St. Church, Salem, Ms., now on a tour in Europe 
and the East. 

Chickering, John White, of Phillipston, Ms.; b. 
Woburn, gr. M. C, 1826, And. 1829; late in Bolton, 
Ms. now in Portland, Me. 

Child, Eber, of Thetford, Vt.; gr. D. C. 1821, And. 
1826; was formerly at Lockport, N. Y.; then in 

Deering, N. H.; and lately in Calais, Me. 
Child, Willard, of Woodstock, Vt.; b. 1796, gr. Y. 
C, 1817, And. 1820; Pittsford, Vt. 

Church, Aaron B, of Amherst, Ms.; gr. M. C, 1822, 

_ And. 1825; was a while at Calais, Me. Comp. the 

following. 

Church, Moses B., of Amherst, Ms., and twin bro- 
ther of the preceding; gr. M. C, 1822, And. 1825; 
East Stafford, Ct. 

Chute, Ariel P., of Byfield, Ms.; gr. B.C. 1832, And, 
1835; Oxford, Me. 
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Clancy, John, of Johnstown, N. ¥.; b. 1793, gr. Me 


C. 1818, And. 1822; Charlton,N Y. A 

Clapp, Sumner Gallup, of Easthampton, Ms.; gr. 
-Y.C. 1822, And 1827; first at Enfield, Ms., now in 
Cabotsville, Springfield, Ms. . 

Clark, Anset R., of Lunenburg, Vt.; gr. D.C. 1826, 
And. 1829; See’y W. R. B. of the Am. Ed. Soc. Ohio, 
and Editor of the Cleveland Observer. 

Clurk, Daniel A., of Rahway, N. J.; b. 1779, gr. 
Coll. N. J 1808, And. 1811; ord. Weymouth, Ms. 
Jan. 1st, 1812, then Pastor in Southbury, Ct., Am- 
herst, Ms., Bennington, Vt.. Adams, N. Y.; now 
without charge, N. Y. city. 

Clark, Dorus; b. at Westhampton, Ms. 1797; gr. 
W.C. 1817, And. 1820; formerly in Blandford, now 
in Springfield, Ms. , 

Clark, Epbrainr Weston; b. Haverhill, N. H. 1799, 
gr D . 1824, And. 1827; Missionary at the Sand- 
wich Islands. ‘ 

Clark, John Flavel, of New Brunswick, N. J.; b. 
1788, gr. Coll. N. J. 1807; And. 1811; was tutor a 
while in Coll. N. J.; Flemington, N. J. 

Clark, Joseph S.; b. at Plymouth, Ms, 1800; gr- 
A. C. 1827, And 1831; Sturbridge, Ms. 

Clark, Samuel W.; b 1795, N. H., gr. D. C. 1823, 
And. 1827; Greenland, N. H. Comp the following. 

Clark, William, of Francestown, N. H., and bro- 
ther of the preceding; gr. D. C. 1822, And. 1827; 
formerly in Wells, Me., Agent of the Am. T..Soc., 0, 

Clarke, Benjamin Franklin; b. at Granby, Ms. 
1792; gr..W. C, 1820, And. 1823; Buckland, Ms. 

Clarke, Elam, of East Hampton, Ms.; b. 1789, gr- 
W.C. 1812, And. 1813; settled over a Cong. Ch. in 
Providence, R. I., then taught a school in Suffield, 
Ct. where he died. 

Clarke, Moses, of Westfield, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. H. 
U. 1819, And. 1822; labored in Louisiana; died be- 
fore 1827. 

Clary, Joseph Ward, of Hartford, N. Y.; b. in 
Rowe, Ms. 1786, gr. M. C. 1808, And. 1811; formerly 
in Dover, then in Cornish, N. H.; died since 1835, 

Clayes, Vana, of Framingham, Ms.; b. 1794, gr. 
M. ©. 1815, And. 1820; Plainfield, N. H. 

Cleaveland, Elisha L., of Topstield, Ms.; gr. B. C. 
1829, And. 1832; N. Haven, Ct. Comp. the fol- 
lowing. 7 

Cleaveland, Nehemiah, br. of the preceding; b. 
Topsfield, Ms. 1796, gr. B. C. 1813, And. {s14: 
Preceptor of Dummer Academy, Newbury, Ms. 

Cleland, Philip Sidney, of Harrodsburg, Ky.; gr. 
Centre Coll., Ky., 1830, And, 1835; Jeffersonville. la. 

Cobb, Asahel, of Abington, Ms.; gr. H. C. 1823, 
And. 1826; formerly in Rochester, now in Sand- 
wich, Ms. 

Cobb, Leander, of Rochester, Ms.; gr. B. U, 1824, 
And. 1827; Charleston, Indiana. 

Cobb, Nathaniel; gr. B. U. 1821, And. 1825; for- 
merly on Nantucket ; then in Ohio. 

Coburn, Jonas, (so he spelled his name while in 
the Seminary.) See Colburn. 

Coburn, Li. Sewall, of Salem, Ms.; gr. D. C. 1830, 
And. 1835. 

Coe, Noah, of Durham, Ct.; b. 1786, gr. Y.C. 1808, 
Aga. 1810; ord. Chester, N. Y.1811; New Hartford, 


Coggin, William S., of Tewksbury, Ms.; er. D.C. 
1934 "And, 1637; Boxford, My, a 
Cogswell, Jonathan, D. D., of Rowley, Ms.; b. 
1782, gr. H. U. 1806, And. 1810; ord. Saco, Me.; 
Prof. in the Theol. Institute, B, Windsor, Ct. 
Colburn, or Coburn, Jonas; b. Dracut, Ms., 1789, 
er. M. C, 1817, And. 1820; late Pastor in Stoneham, 
Ms., now in Wells, Me.; was formerly Pastor in 
Leverett, Ms. 
ae sree ie Georgia, Vt., and brother of 
alter Colton, Chaplai «8. 7. GF YoOy 
Met po ; plain U.S. Navy; gr. Y.C, 1835, 
Colton, Calvin, of Long Meadow, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. 
Y. C. 1812, And. 1814; formerly Pastor of a Presb: 
Church, Le Roy, N. Y.; subsequently, Chaplain in 
the Mount Pleasant Class. Inst Amherst, Ms.; has 
ange visited England; and now resides in N. Y. 
Cityou ¢ 
Colton, Walter, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 1822 
And. 1835;..formerly Prof, in'the Mil, Acad, Crt 
now Chaplain in the U. 8. Navy. f 
Cone, Jonathan, of Colchester, Ct. ; b. 1784, gr. ¥ 
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808, Mnd. 1810, ord. Bristol, Ct. 1811; Durham, | Ms. 
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 Congar, Lewis Le Conte, (or Count, as it is spell- 


1793, gr. Aud. 1821. D . iin 
be HE De Paul, of Newburppolt Mel gr. D.C. 1823, } 


> 


ed on the grave stone,) of Newark, N. J.; b. 1788 5, 
gr. Coll. N, J. 1806, And. 1809; d. at Andover. 
Cook, Nehemiah N. Yas 


B., of Westhampton, 


And. 1826; formerly Pastor in West Newbury, Ms.; 
iene in Bethlem, Ct.; now in North Bridgewater, 
Ms. ( 

Cowles, George, of New Hartford, Ct.; 

Y. ©. 1821, And. 1824; for several years, Pastor in 
_ Danvers, Ms.; was lost in the wreck of the steam- 

boat Home, near Cape Hatteras, Oct. 9th, 1837. 

Cowles, Samuel H., b. 1798, Farmington, Ct.; gr. 


mary, C. 1821, And. 1824; Farmington, Ct.; died Feb. 


y 


1, 1827. 

Cozzens, Samuel W.; b. 180i at Mayfield, N. Y.; 
gr. M. C. 1828, And. 1831; late Pastor in Marble- 
head, now in Milton, Ms. 

Crane, John R., of Newark, N. J.; b. 1787, gr. 
Coll. N. J, 1805, And. 1810; Middletown, Ct. 

Creasey, George W.. of Rowley, Ms.; gr. B.C. 
1835, And. 1838. 

Crosby, Daniel, of Hampden, Me.; gr. Y. C. 1823, 
And, 1826; formerly Pastor in Conway, Ms.; now in 
Charlestown, Ms. 

Crosby, John, of Bangor, Me.; gr. B. C, 1823, And. 
1827 ; Castine, Me.; died before 1833, 

Cumming, Hooper, D. D., of Newark, N. J.; b. 
1788, gr. Coll. N. J , 1805, And. 1810; ord. Newark, 
N. J. 1811; was then Pastor in, New York, and in 
Albany; and finally died pastor of a church in 
Charleston, 8. C. prob. 1823—5, 

Cummings, Asa, of Albany, Me.; born in the N. P. 
Andover, gr. H. U. 1817, And. 1820, was Tutor in 
B. C., was ord. North Yarmouth, Me. 1821, as a 
Pastor there; is now editor of the Christian Mirror, 
Portland Me. 

Curtis, Joseph W., of Windsor, Vt.; b. 1790, gr. 
D, C. 1811, And 1815; Pastor, North Yarmouth, Me. 
also in Ohio; now Missionary in Canada. 

Cushman, David, of Wiscasset, Me.; gr. B. C. 
1830, And. 1834; Bast Haverhill, Ms. 

Cushman, Ralph, of Goshen, Ms. ;_ b. 1792, W. C. 


gr. And. 1820; formerly in Manlius, N. ¥.; was 


subsequently Agent of the i. M. Soe. Cincinnati, O.; 


~ died befure 1833. 
. Cutler, Abel, of Boston, Ms.; b. 1781, gr. W.C. 
1807, And. 1810; Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
Cutler, Calvin, of Guildhall, Vt. ; b. 1791, gr. D.C. 
1819, And 1822; Windham, N. H. 
Cutter, Edward F., of Portland Me.; gr. B.C, 
1828, And. 1831; Warren, Me. 
Dale, James W., of Philadelphia, Pa.; gr. Univ. 
Pa., 1831, And. 1835; Thirteenth Presb. church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Dame, Charles, of Acton, Me.; gr. B, C. 1835, 
And. 1838. 
; Pa teicina:tad B., of Orford, N. H.; gr. D. C. 1828. 
- And. 1833. ~ 
Danforth, Francis; b. at Hillsborough, N. H, 1793, 
r. D. C. 1819, And. 1822; formerly in Greenfield, 
R. H.; now of Winchester, N. H. 
- Day, Pliny B., of South Hadley, Ms.; gr. A.C. 
1834, And. 1837; Derry, N. H. 
Dean, Joshua, of Taunton, Ms.; b. 1788, gr. B. U. 
1809, And. 1812; Locke, N. Y. 
Deane, Henry Luce, of Brookfield, Ms.; b. 
_ Charlestown, Ms., 1809, gr. And. 1837. 
4 Demond, EBlijab, of Barre, Ms.; b. 1790, gr. D. C. 


1816, And. 1820; was pastor in Lincoln, and then in 


Holliston, Ms.; now in Princeton. 


Dennis, Rodney Gove, of New Ipswich, N. H.; 
b. 1791, gr. B. ©. 1816, And. 1819; pastor formerly 
in Topsfield, Ms., now in Somers, Ct. 

Dewey, Orville, of N. ¥. city; b. 1794, gr. W. Cc. 
1814, And. 1819; late pastor of a Unitarian society 
in New Bedford, Ms. ; now of one in New York city. 

Dickinson, Baxter, of Amherst, Ms.; gr. ¥. C. 
1817, And. 1821; formerly in Long Meadow, Ms. ; 
then in Newark, N. J.; now Prof. in the Lane Semi- 
pay, Cincinnati, O. 

immick, Luther Fraseur, of Shaftsbury, Vt.; b. 
1790, gr. H. C. 1816, And.1819; Newburyport, Ms. 
Dodge, Allen W., of N.Y. city; b. Newburyport, 
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1804, gr. H. U. 1826; practised law a while in 
«city; gr. And, 1838. : 

Douglas, Nathan, of New London, Ct; b. 1787, 
gr. M. ©, 1813, And. 1816; formerly in Alfred, Me.; 
St. Albans and Palmyra, Me. — 

Douglass, Thomas, of Waterford, Ct.; gr. Y. C, 
1831, And. 1887. 5 
_ Downs, Cyrus, of Southbury, Ct.; b. 1792, gr. 
H.C, 1819, And. 1822; formerly at Bowman Creek, 
N. Y.; d. before 1827. 

Drake, Cyrus B., of Weybridge, Vt.; gr. M.C. 
1834, And. 1837; Royalton, Vt. 

Duncklee, John B., of Greenfield, N. H.; b. 1792, 
gr. D.C, 1817, And, 1820; was pastor in Wendell, 
Ms. from 1823 to 1830. 

Durfee, Thomas R., of Troy, Ms.; gr. B. U. 1824, 
And. 1827; Domestic Missionary, Jones P. O, Misso,; 
died before 1833. 

Dutton, Matthew Rice, of Watertown, Ct.; b. 
1783, gr. Y. C.. 1808, And. i810; was Tutor in Y. C, 
1810—14; was pastor in Stratford, Ct. 1814—22; 
was Prof. of Mathematics in Y. C. from 1822—1825, 
in which year he died. 

Dwight, Harrison Gray Otis, of Utica, N. ¥.53 b. 
Conway, Ms. 1803, gr. H. C. 1825, And, 1828; Mis- 
sionary to the Armenians, at Constantinople. 

Dwight, Louis; gr. Y C. 1813, And. 1819; Agent 


of the Am. Ed Soc., and now Sec’y of the Prison — 


Discipline Soc Boston. 

Dwight, Robert Ogden, of Northampton, Ms.; b. 
prob. about 1805; was bred a merchant; gr. at And. 
1834; is now a Missionary at Dindegal, Madura, 
Southern India. 

Eastman, David, of Amherst, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1835, 
And. 1838, 

Eastman, George, of Granby, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1830, 
And. J833; Mount Clemens, now Farmington, Mich. 


Eastman, Henry E., of Granby, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1830, 


And. 1835; Brookline, N. H. 

Eastman, Joseph B., of Salisbury, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1831, And. 1837. 

Eastman, Lucius R., of Montague, Ms.; gr. Am. 
Col. 1833, And. 1836; Sharon, Ms. 

Eastman, Ornan, of Ainherst, Ms.; gr. Y. C, 1821, 
And, 1824; Vis. and Fin. Sec’y, Am. Tr, Soc. N, Y.; 
formerly Sec. of the Am. Tr Soc. Boston. 

Eaton, Peter Sidney, of Boxford, Ms.; b 1798, gr. 
H, U. 1818, And. 1822; late Pastor in Amesbury, 
Ms.; now an inhabitant of Andover, 8. P. 

Eaton, William, of Framingham, Ms.; b. 1783, gr. 
W.C. 1810, And. 1813; formerly in Fitchburg, Ms., 
then in Middleborough, Ms. : 

Eddy, Ansel D., of Lanesborough, Ms.; b. 1798, gr. 
U. C. 1817, And. 1822; formerly in Canandaigua, N. 
Y.; now in Newark, N. J. ; . 


Eddy, Chauncey, brother of the preceding, W. GC. 


gr. And, 1821; formerly Pastor Pennyan, N. Y.; now 
Agent of the A. B. UV. F.M.,Utica,N.Y. 

Edgell, John Quincy Adams, of Lyndon, Vt.; b. 
at Westminster, Vt. 1802, gr. U. V. 1827, And. 1831; 
West Newbury, Ms. 

Edwards, Bela Bates. See above, No. VIII, D. 

Edwards, John Erskine, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. Y.C. 
1828, And 1835. 

Edwards, Justin, D D, See above, No. VI., 16. 

Ela, Benjamin, Jr., of Lebanon, N. H.; gr. D. C. 
1831; And 1835; Mason, N. H. 

Ellingwood, John W., of Beverly, Ms., b. 1782, 
gr. And, 1812; Bath, Me. 

Ellis, John Millot, of Jaffrey, N. H.; gr. D. C. 1822, 
And, 1825; formerly at Kaskaskia, Indiana; then 
Agent of the Am. Ed. Soc. Jacksonville, Ill.; now 
at Grass Lake, Mich. } 

Ely, William, of Saybrook, Ot.; b. 1792, gr. Y. C. 
1813, And, 1817; N. Mansfield, Ct. 

Emerson, Edward B., of Salem, Ms.; gr. D.C. 
1832, And 1835; Stoney Creek, Mich. : 

Emerson, Joseph, of Hollis, N. H.; gr. Y. C. 1830, 
And. 1835; Agent of the Am. Ed, Soc. 

Emerson, John 8.; b. in Chester, N. H. 1800, gr. 
D. C. 1826, And. 1830; Missionary in the Sandwick 
Islands. 
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Emerson, Luther, of Wethersfield, Ct.; gr A. C. 


1831, And. 1835. ‘ 
Emerson, Noab, of Sale b. 1787, gr. M. C. 

1814, And. 1817; Baldwin, Me. 
Emerson, Ralph, D. D. See above, No. VIL, G., 2. 
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Emery, Joshua, Jr., of Andover ; b. Newburyport, 
1807, A. C, 1831, And. 1834; late Pastor in 
Fitch’ , now in N, Weymouth, Ms. 

Emery, Samuel Hopkins, of Andover, and brother 
of the preceding; b. Newburyport, (or Boxford?) 
1815, gr. A. C, 1834, And, 1837; Taunton, Ms. 

Esty, Isaac, of Westmoreland, N. H.; gr. Y. C. 
1821, And. 1824; Cape Elizabeth, Me. 

Fairficld, Micajah, of Pittsford, Vt.; b. 1786, gr. 
M. C. 1809, And. 1811. 

Fancher, Bela, of Bergen, N. Y.; gr. M. C. 183], 
And. 1835; Troy, O. 

Farnam, Lucien, of Windham, Ct.; gr. A. C. 1827, 
And. 1830; Princeton, Il. 

Fay, Samue! A., of Charlestown, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1828, And. 1832; late Pastor in Northboro’, Ms. ; 
now in Barre, Ms. 

Field, John, of Hardwick, Ms.; b. 1780, gr. W. C. 
1807, And. 1810; ord. Burton, Ohio, 1811, as a Mis- 
sionary 3 was subsequently Pastor of a church in 
Wrentham, Ms.; d. at-Washington, Mississippi, as 


‘is supposed, 1828. 


Field, Lucius, of Northfield, Ms.; gr. W. ©. 1821; 
was Tutor a while, in A. C.3 gr. And. 1825; was 
lately Pastor in T'yringham, Ms. 

Fisher, Alexander Metcalf; b. Franklin, Ms. 1794, 


gr. Y. C. 1814, And. 1815; was Tutor at Yale 1815. 


—17; was elected Prof. of Math. and Nat. Philos. 
in the same, in 1817; was lost on the coast of 
Treland in the wreck of the Albion, in 1822, 

Fisher, Josiah, of Bluehill, Me.; gr. B. C. 1828, 
And 1831; was a while in Orono, Me.; Ramapo 
Mills, N. Y. 

Fisk, Albert W., of Upton, Ms.; gr. B. U. 1829, 
And. 1832; Alfred, Me. 

Fisk, Charles R.; b. Wrentham, Ms.; gr. B. U. 
1824, And. 1828: lubored a while at the West, was 
for a‘ while at Brewer, Me. ; now at Logan, O. 

Fisk, Pliny; b. Shelburne,’ Ms. 1792, gr. M. C. 
1814, And. 1818; died a Missionary at Beyroot, 
Syria, 1825, 

Fiske, Nathan W., of Weston, Ms.; gr, D, C. 1817, 
And. 1823; late Prof. of Greek and Latin, now Prof. 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy, in Amherst Coll. 

Fitch, Eleazar Thompson, D, D., of New Haven, 
Cu.; b. 1790, gr. Y. C. 1810, And. 1815; Prof. of 
Divinity, Yale College. 

Fitch, Ferris, of Pawlet, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1826, And. 
ie formerly in Belfast, Me.; now in Richmond, 

hio. 

Fitz, Daniel; b. 1795, at Sandown, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1818, And. 1825; Ipswich, Ms. 

Fletcher, Samuel H., of Townshend, Vt.; gr. Y. C. 
1824, And. 1828; went to the South, was then settled 
a while at Northbridge, Ms.; is now deposed from 
the ministry. 

Flint, Jeremiah, of Braintree, Vt.; b. 1783, gr. 
M. C. 1810, And. 1814, 

Fobes, Ephraim, of Bridgewater, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1830, And. 1833; Edgecombe, Me. 

Follett, Walter; b. Worcester, Ms. 1799; gr. M. C. 
1825, And. 1829; Southboro’, now Dudley, Ms. 

Folsom, Nathaniel S., of Portsmouth, N. H.; gr. D. 
C, 1828, And. 1831; was Prof. in the Lane Seminary, 
Cincinnati, also Prof. of Bib. Lit. in Western Reserve 
College, Hudson, Ohio; is now Pastor in Frances- 
town, N. H. 

Foot, Joseph 1., b. 1796, at Watertown, Ct. ; gr. 
U. C. 1821, And 1824; late Pastor in Cortland, N. 
Y.; formerly in Brookfield, Ms. 

Forbush, Charles; b. 1803, at Upton, Ms., gr. A. ©, 
1829, And. 1832; Northbridge, Ms. 

Foster, Aaron, of Hillsborough, N. H.; gr. D. C. 
1822, And. 18255 formerly Dom. Miss., and Agent of 
the H. M.8.; now at Fort Covington, N. Y. 

Foster, John P., of Holden, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1834, 
And. 1838, 

Foster, Stephen, of Andover, Ms.; b, at And, 1798, 
gr. D. C, 1821, And. 1824; was Prof. of Languages, 
at East Tennessee Coll., Knoxville, where he died 
Jan. 11th, 1835. 

Fowler, Joseph, of Milford, Ct.; b. 1798, gr. Y. C. 
1817, And. 1822; died before 1827. 

French, Henty 8. G., of Boscawen, N. H.; gr. 
Y. ©, 1834, And. 1837; Foreign Missionary. 

French, Ozro, of Dummerston, Vt.; gr. W. C. 
1834, And. 1837; Foreign Missionary. 
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Frost, Edmund ; b. Brattleboro’, Vt. 11 jer. M. 
C. 1820, And. 1823; d. a Miss’y, at Bombay, 1825. 

Frost, John, of Dalton, and, prob. afterwards, of 
Sandgate; Vt.; b. 1783, gr. M. C. 1806, And, 1810; 
Whitesborough, N. Y. } 

Fuller, Edward J., of Plainfield, Ct.; gr. A. C. 
1828, And. 1831; formerly in Chelsea, then in 
Hardwick, Ms. ; now in Piermont, N. H. 

Fuller, Joseph, of Vershire, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1827, 
And. 1830; formerly in Kennebunk, Me., then in 
Brimfield, Ms ; left the latter in 1837. 

Gage, William, of South Reading, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1828, And. 1831; Concord, Ohio. 

Gale, Wakefield, of Pembroke, N. H.; gr- D. C. 
1822, And. 1825; formerly at Eastport, Me.; now at 
Sandy Bay, Gloucester, Ms. 

Gallaudet, Thomas Hopkins, of Hartford. Ct.; b. 
1787, gr. Y.C. 1805, was tucor there, 1808—1810; gr. 
And 1814; visited France in behalf of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, Uartford, of which he was the first 
Principal. This last office he resigned sometime 
since, and he now is Chaplain of the Asylum for the 
Insane, at Hartford, Ct. 

Garland, Edmund, of Parsonsfield; Me. ; gr. Dd. Cc. 
1828, And. 1831; is at Somerset, Jackson and Unity, 
Ohio. 

Gaylord, Flavel Stebbins, of Hartland, Ct.; b. 
1795, gr. W. C 1816, And. 1822; Gorham, N Y. 

Giddings, Salmon, of Hartford, Ct.; b 1782, gr. 
W.C. 1811, And. 1814; was Tutor a while in W.C.; 
was then in St. Louis, Missouri; d. Feb Ist, 1828. 

Gilbert, Lyman, of Middlebury, Vt.; gr. M. C. + 
1824, And. 1827; Newton, Ms. 

Gold, Thomas R., of Cornwall, Ct.; b. 1787, gr. 
Y. C. 1806, And. 1814. 

Goodell, William; b. Templeton, Ms., 1792, gr. D. 
C. 1817, And. 1820; Missionary, formerly in Syria, 
now at Constantinople. 

Gooden, Daniel, of Londonderry, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1835, And. 1838. 

Goss, Jacob C., of Henniker, N. H.; gr. D, C.1820, 
hig 1823; formerly in Topsham, now in Woolwich, 

e. 

Gould, Daniel, of New Ipswich, N. H.; b. at Not- 
tiugham, N. H., 1789. He studied at A. U. and grad- 
uated at And. 1820. The first year of his ministry 
he spent as a Domestic Missionary in Missouri and 
Illinois—the rest of it, (a few excursions to the 
North for his health excepted,) in N. Carolina,— 
from 1828 to 1832, in the employment of the Am. 
Bible Society —the other years, as a Domestic Mis- 
sionary—chiefly at Statesville and ut Tabor. He 
died at Statesville, in 1834, 

Gould, William Ripley, of Sharon, Ct.; b. 1789, 
gr. Y.C, 1811, And. 1814; was formerly in Gallipolis, 
Ohio, and in Barkhampstead, Ct.; now in Torrington, 
Ct. 

Graham, William, of Cincinnati, Ohio; b. 1798, 
gr. J. C. 1816, And 1821; formerly at Dayton, now at 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 

Graves, Allen; b. Rupert, Vt. 1792, gr. M. C. 1812, 
And 1815; Missionary at Bombay. 

Gray, Cyrus W., of Sharon, Ct.; b. 1784, gr. W. 
C.1809, And. 1810; was Tutor in W. C.; then settled 
at Washington, Ct., and afterwards at Stafford, Ct., 
where he died, some time since. 

Green, Jonathan Smith, of Pawlet, Vt.; b. Leba- - 
non, Ct. 1796, gr. And. 1827; Missionary at the 
Sandwich Islands. : 

Greene, David, of Stoneham, Ms.; b. 1797, gr. Y. 
C, 1821, And. 1826; one of the Secretaries of the A. 
B. C. F. M. Boston. 

Greene, Henry 8., of Boston; gr. A. C. 1834, And, 
1837 ; Lynnfield, Ms. 

Greenwood, Alfred, of Boston; b. 1801, gr. H. U. 
1824, And. 1827; formerly in Cincinnati, Ohio; then 
in Plainfield, Il. ; now in West Barnstable, Ms. 

Gregg, Jarvis, of Derry, N. H.; gr. D. C. 1828, 
was Tutor a while in D, Coll., gr. And. 1835, d. just 
as he was entering upon the Professorship of Sacred 
Rhetoric, in the Western Reserve College, at Hudson, 
Ohio, June, 1836. 

Gregory, David Downs, of Sand Lake, N. Y.; gr. 
W. ©. 1827, And 1830; Fredonia, N. Y. 

Gridley, Elnathan; b. Farmington, Ct. 1796, gr. 
Y. C. 1819, And. 1823; d. a Missionary, near Cwsa- 
rea, Cappadocia, in Asia Minor, 1827. ’ 
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Griswold, Darius O., of Goshen, Ct.; b. 1787, gr. 
W. C. 1808, And. 1811; formerly in East Bloomfield, 
now in Saratoga, N. Y. ; 

Griswold, Flavel, of Greenfield, Ms.; gr. Y. C. 
1821, And. 1824; late of South Hadley, Ms. 

Griswold, Samuel, of Lyme,Ct.; b. 1795, gr. Y. 
@. 1818, And. 1821; Lyme, Ct. 

Grosvenor, Moses G.; b. Paxton, Ms. 1796, gr. D. 
C. 1822, And. 1825; formerly at Haverhill, and at 
Barre, Ms.; now at Marlborough, N. H. 

Grout, Aldin, of Pelham, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1831, 
And, 1834; Missionary in South Africa, now on a 
visit to this country. 

Hackett, Horatio Balch, of Salisbury, then of Me- 
thuen, Ms.5 gr. A. C. 1830, And. 1834; Prof. of the 
Latin and Greek Languages in Brown University. 

Hadley, James B., of Wenham, Ms. ; b. Goffstown, 
N. H. 1805, gr. A. C, 1833, And. 1836; Pastor of the 
Union Evangelical Church of Salisbury and Ames- 
bury; was ordained Sept. 20th, 1837 

Hale, Jonathan L., of Blandford, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. 
M. C. 1819, And. 1822; formerly in Campton, N. H, 
then in Windham, Me.; d. 1835. 

Hall, Gordon; b. Granville, now Tolland, Ms., 
1784; gr. W. C. 1808, And: 1810; ord. as an Evan- 
gelist, Bradford, Ms., Feb. 6th, 1812; died a Mis- 
sionary near Bombay, 1826. 

Hall, Jeffries, of Windsor, Vt.; gr. A. C. 1829, 
And. 1832; late Pastor in Hopkinton, Ms. 

Hall, Job, of Pomfret, Ct.; gr. A.C. 1830, And. 
1833 ; Ashford, Ct.; now Agent Am. Ed. Soc. 

Halt, Lemuel, of Sutton, Ms.; gr. B. U 1820, And. 
1824; Centerville and Cold Creek Falls, N. Y. 

Hall, Richard, of New Haven, Vt.3 b. Mansfield, 
Ct. 1784, gr. M. C. 1807, And. 1811; ord. 1812; New 
Ipswich, N. H.; died 1824. 

Hall, Sherman ; b. Weathersfield, Vt., gr. D C. 
1828, And. 1831; Miss’y among the Ojibway Indians. 

Hallock, Edward J., Jr, of Madrid, N. Y.; gr. M. 
C, 1833, And. 1837 ; now in Castleton, Vt. 

Hallock, William A.; b. Plainfield, Ms. 1794, gr. 
W. C. 1819, And. 1822; Cor. See’y of the Am. Tr. 
Soc. N. ¥. 

Halsey, Herman, of Bridgehampton, L, I.; b, 1793, 
gr. W. C, 1811, And, 1815; Cambria, N. Y. 

Hand, Richard C., of Shoreham, Vt.; gr. M.C. 
1822, And 1825; formerly in Governeur, N. Y.; now 
Agent of the A. B.C. F. M. 

Hanford, William, of Norwalk, Ct.; b. 1787, gr. 
Y. C. 1808, And. 1813; formerly in Hudson, now in 
Windham, Ohio. 

Hardy, Seth, of Bradford, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1832, 
And. 1835; Pittston, Dresden, and Augusta, Me. 

Hardy, Solomon, of Hollis, N. H.; gr. M. C; 1824, 
And. 1827; Domestic Missionary in the West; was 
formerly at Shoal Creek and Greenville, Llinois ; is 
now residing at Hollis, N. H. 

Harrington, Eli W., of New Braintree, Ms. ; gr. 
A. C, 1833, And. 1836; Lunenburg, Ms. 

Harris, Roswell, of Brattleborough, Vt.; gr. M. 
C. 1821, And. 1826; Principal of an Acad. Vt. 

Harris, Samuel, of East Machias, Me.; gr. B. C. 
1833, And. 1838. 

Hart, ichabod A., of Marshall, N. Y.; gr. H. C. 
1826, And. 1830; Adams, N. Y. 

Hart, Luther, of Goshen, Ct. ; b. 1783, gr. Y. C. 
1807, And. 1809, ord. 1809; Plymouth, Ct.; d. 1834. 

Haskell, William B., of New Gloucester, Me. ; gr. 
B. C. 1834, And. 1837. 

Hatch, Laurin C., of Granville, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. 
W. C. 1810, And. 1811; is now dead. 

Hathaway, George W., of Freetown, Ms.; gr. W. 
C. 1827, And. 1830; Bloomfield, Me. 

Hawes, Joel, D. D., of Brookfield, Ms.; b. 1789, 
gr. B. U. 1813, And. 1817; Hartford, Ct. 

Hayes, Amasa A.,.of Granby, Ct.; b. 1798, gr. Y. 
C. 1824, And. 1827; ord. Pastor in Londonderry, N. 
H. 1828; d. there, 1830. Compare the following. 

Hayes, Gurdon, of Granby, Ct., and cousin to the 
preceding; gr. Y. C, 1823, And. 1827; Washington, Ct. 

Hebard, Story, of Lebanon, N.B.; gr. A. C. 1828, 
And. 1834; Missionary in Palestine. 

Hemenway, Asa, of Shoreham, Vt.; gr. M. C. 
1835, And. 1838. 

Hemenway, Daniel, of Bridport, Vt.; b. 1790, gr. 
M..C. 1815, And. 1819; formerly in Wareham, Ms., 
then in Granby, now in Turkey-Hills, Ct. 
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Herrick, Osgood, of Keene, N.H.; gr. D. C. 1826, 
And. 1830; Millbury, Ms.; d. 1837, et. 37. ‘ 

Hewit, Nathaniel, D. D., of New London, Ct.; b. 
1788, gr. Y. C. 1808, And. 1814; was Pastor a while 
in Fairfield, Ct.; was then Agent of the Am. Temp. 
Soc ; is now Pastor in Bridgeport, Ct. 

High, Ephraim S., of Westfield, N. J.; er. U. C. 
1832, And. 1835; was a while in Castine, Me. 

Higley, Hervey O., of Castleton, Vt.; gr. M,C. 
1825, And. 1829; Hartford, O. 

Hills, israel, of Glastenbury, Ct.; gr. A. C. 1830, 
And. 1833; Jackson, Me. 

Hinckley, Orramel Strong, of Thetford, Vt.; gr. 
D. C. 1819, And. 1824; Clark Co. Ky.; Tutor at D.C. 
and Prof. Coll. Te. ; d.at Natchez, Miss, 1837. 

Hitchcock, Calvin, of Westminster, Vt.; b. 1787, 
gr. M. C. 1811, And. 1814; Randolph, Ms.; was 
formerly in Newport, R. I. 

Hoadly, Loammi Ives. See above, No. VIII. I. 1. 

Hobart, Caleb, of Milton, Ms.; b. 1794, gr. D. C. 
1815, And. 1818; North Yarmouth, Me. 

Holbrook, Willard, of Sutton, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. 
B. U. 1814, And. 1817; Rowley, Ms. 

Hollister, Bdward, of ‘Salisbury, Ct.; b. 1796, gr. 
M. C. 1816, And. 1820; ord. 1820; was a while at 
Danville, Vt.; now prob. at Oxford, N. C. 

Hulmes, Cyrus, of Halifax, Ms.; studied at D, C., 
gr. And. 1831; preceptor of an academy, formerly 
in Woburn, then in Southampton, Ms. 

Holmes, John, of Ryegate, Vt.; gr. And. 1833, 

Holt, Fifield, of Hollis, N, H.; b. 1784, gr. M. C. 
1810, And. 1813,; Bloomfield, Me. ; d. 1830. 

Hooker, Edward -W., b. Goshen, Ct, 1794, gr. 
M. C. 1814, And. 1817; formerly Pastor of a chh. 
in Fairfield, Ct.; edited the Journal of Humanity a 
while at And. in connection with Mr. BE. C. Tracy, 
1829 sq. ; is now pastor in Bennington, Vt. 

Hopkins, Samuel, of Northampton, Ms.;_ gr. 
D. C, 1827, And. 1831; formerly in Montpelier, Vt. ; 
now in Saco, Me. 

Hosford, Isaac, of Thetford, Vt.; gr. D. C. 1826, 
And, 1829; Saxonville, Ms. © 

Hovey, Edmund O., of Thetford, Vt.; gr.D. C. 
1828, And. 1831; Prof. in Wabash Coll. Ind. 

Howe, Elbridge Gerry, of Paxton, Ms.; gr. B. U. 
182], And. 1824; was a while at the West; then at 
Wendell, N. H.; is now in Halifax, Ms, 

Howe, George, D. D., of Holmesburg, Pa.; gr. 
M. C, 1822, And. 1825; was for a while Prof. in 
Dart. College; is now Prof. of Biblical Literature, 
in the Theol. Sem., Columbia, 8. C. 

Howe, James, of Jaffrey, N. Hi; gr. D. C. 1818, 
And. 1821; Pepperell, Ms. : 

Howe, Samuel 8., of Shoreham, Vt.; gr. M,C. 
1829, And. 1834; Tutor in M. C. ; 

Hoyt, Otto S., of New Haven, Vt.; b. 1793, gr. 
M. C. 1813, And. 1814; was Agent of the Am. Ed. 
Soc. Utica, N. Y.; now Hinesburgh, Vt. 

Hoyt, Ova P., of New Haven, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1821, 
And. 1824; formerly in Potsdam; editor, at Utica, 
N Y.; now Agent A. H. M.S. Cleveland, O. 

Hubbard, Ochus G., of Sunderland, Ms.;\gr. A. C. 
1829,’ And. 1832; Leominster, Ms. 

Hubbard, Thomas §., of Franklin, Vt.; gr. M. C. 
1834, And. 1838. 

Hull, Hezekiah, of New Haven, Ct.; b. 1796, gr. 
Y. C. 1814, And. 1819; Alexandria, La.; d. before 
1827. 

Humphrey, Edward P., son of Pres. Humphrey, of 
Am, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1828, And. 1833 ; Louisville, Ky. 

Hunn, David L., of Long Meadow, Ms.; b. 1791, 

r. Y, C. 1813, And. 1816; late Pastor in Sandwich, 


8. 

Hunt, Daniel, Jr., of Columbia, Ct.; gr. A. C. 
1828, And. 1833. 

Hunt, Nathan Strong, of Coventry, Ct. ; gr. W. C. 
1830, And. 1833 ; Pomfret, Ct. 

Hunt, William W., of Belchertown, Ms.; gr. 
W. ©. 1820, And. 1824; Amherst, Ms. ; d, 1837. 

Hurd, Carlton, of Newport, N..H.3 b. 1796, gr. 
D. ©. 1818, And. 1822; Fryeburg, Me. 

Hurlbut, Thaddeus B., of Madrid, N. Y.; gr. H. C. 
1828, And. 1831; was Agent of the Am. Ed. ya 
Cincinnati, O.; now Agent for the Am. Tract Soc- 
or Illinois. 

: Hyde, George C., of N. Y. city; gr. M.C. 1831, 
And. 1835; late in Readfield, Me. 


* 
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Hyde, Joseph, of Fairfield, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 1820 


“And, 1823; died before 1827. ry 


Hyde, Lavius, of Franklin, Ct.; b. 1789, gr. W.C. 
1813, And. 1816; Wayland, Ms. 

_ Hyde, William Augustus, of Lisbon Ct.; gr. A. C. 
1829, And. 1832; Yorktown, N. Y. 

Ide, Jacob, D. D., of Attleborough, Ms.; b. 1785, 
gr. B. U, 1809, And. 1812; Medway, Ms. 

Irwin, John W., of Chester, Pa.; gr. And. 1831; 
was Agent Am. Ed. Society. 

Isham, Chester, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. Y. C, 1820, 
And. 1883; Taunton, Ms. ; died before 1827. 

Jackson, Samuel C., of Dorset, Vt.; gr. M.C. 
1821, And. 1826; Andover, West. Parish. 

Jackson, William C., of Jefferson, N. Hi; gr. 
D.C. 1831, And. 1835; Missionary, at Trebizond, 
Turkey. 

Jennings, Preserved, of Fairfield,.Ct.; b. 1788, 


» gr. Y. ©. 1808, And. 1810. 


Jennison, Edwin, of Walpole, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1827, And. 1830; Walpole, N. H. : 

Jewett, Daniel E., of Gilford, N. H.; gr. And. 1834 

Jewett, Henry C., of Rowley, Ms.; gr. BU. 1824, 
And. 1827; formerly at Westbrook, now at Wins- 
low, Me, 

Jewett, Leonard, of Hollis, N. H.; b. 1787, gr. 
D.C. 1810, And. 1814; Temple, N. 8. 

Jewett, Milo 2., of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; gr. D.C. 
1828, And. 1833; Prof. in Marietta College, O 

Jewett, Spofford D., of Barnstead, N. H.3 gr. 
D. ©. 1826, And, 1829; late Pastor in Griswold, late 
instructor, Bristol, Ct. 

Jewett, William Reed, of Gloucester, Ms.; gr. 
A. C. 1831, And. 1834; Griswold, Ct. 

Jones, Ezra, of Waitsfield, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1831, 
And. 1834; Greenfield, N. H. 

Jones, Henry, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 1820, 
And. 1824; {nstructor, Greenfield, Ms. 

Jones, John, of Lyndeborough, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1834, And. 1838. 

Judson, Adoniram, D. D., of Plymouth, Ms.;_ b. 
Malden, Ms. 1788, gr. B. U. 1807, And. 1810; Baptist 
Missionary in Burmah. 

Kaufman, Abram, Jr., of Carlisle, Pa. ; gr. Dick- 
inson Col 1832, And. 1835; an Episcopalian clergy- 
man, in Charleston, 8. C. 

Keeler, Seth Harrison, of Brandon, Vt.; gr. M. C. 
1826, And. 1829; formerly in S, Berwick, Me. ; now 
in Amesbury, Ms. 

Keep, John, of Monson, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1829, 
And. 1835; Pelham, N. H. 

Kellogg, Ebenezer, of Vernon, Ct.; b. 1789, gr. 
Mae 1310, And. 1815; Prof. of LL. in Williams 

oll. 

Kelly, George W., of Lewisburgh, Va.; gr. U. O. 
1830, And, 1833; Hamilton, Ms. 

Kelly, Henry T., of Hampstead, N, H.; b. 1793, 
gr. D. ©. 1819, And. 1822; formerly in Parsonsfield, 
gress and in Kingsville, O.; now in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Kendall, John B., of Phillipston, Ms.; gr. A.C. 
1827, And. 1830; Betbany, Ct. 

Kendrick, William Poole, of Hollis, N. H.; gr. 
H. U. 1816, And. 1819; Shelby, N. Y, 

, Kent, Brainerd, of Dorset, Vt.; gr. W.C. 1824, 
And, 1828. ; 

Kent, Cephas H., of Benson, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1824, 
And, 1827; Freeport, Me. 

Kidder, Corbin, of Wardsborough, Vt. ; gr. A.C, 
1828, And. 1832; late pastor in Saxonville, Ms. 

Kidder, Thomas, of Waterford, Vt.; gr. And. 
1834; Windsor, Vt. 

Kimball, David, of Concord, N. H., and brother of 
M. K. below ; gr. Y. C, 1818, And. 1821; formerly 
in Martinsburg, N. Y.; also in Plainfield, Ms. ; 
now, editor of the N, H, Observer, Concord, N. H. 

Kimball, David Tenney, of Ipswich, Ms.; gr. M. 
C. 1829, And. 1834. 

Kimball, James, of Bradford, Ms.; gr. M. C. 
1820, And. 1823; late pastor in Townshend, Vt. ; 
now in Oakham, Ms. 

Kimball, James L., of Lyndon, Vt.; b. 1799, gr. 
D. C. 1824, And. 1828; was Sec’y of the Am. T'r. 
Soc., Boston; died 1833. 

Kimball, John, of Hanover, N. W.; b. 1787, gr. 
D.C, 1807, And. 1810. 

Kimball, Moses, of Concord, N. H., and brother 
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of D. K., above; gr. D. C, 1826, And. 1830; form- 
erly in Randolph, Vt. ; now in Hopkinton, N. A. 

Kimball, Veter, of Newport, N. Ho; gr. H. C. 
1822, And. 1826; Watertown, O. 

Kimball, William, of Hanover, N. H.; b, 1789, 
gr. Y. C. 1813, And. 1816 ; is now dead. 

King, George P., of Williamstown, Ms. ; gr. 
H. C. 1820, And. 1823; Henrietta, N. Y. 

King, Jonas, D.D.; b. Hawley, Ms., 1792, gr. 
W. C. 1816, And. 1819; formerly a Missionary in 
Syria, now at Athens, Greece. 

Kingsbury, Addison, of Coventry, Ct.; A. C. gr. 
And. 1828; Warren and Belpre, O. 

Kingsbury, Cyrus; b. Alstead, N. H. 1786, gr. 
B. U. 1812, And. 1815; Superintendent of the Choc- 
taw mission. : 

Kingsbury, Samuel, of Franklin, Ms.; gr. B. U. 
1822, And. 1825; Andover, Ni H. 

Kittle, Samuel M. E. See Rogers, Wiliaag 

Kittredge, Charles B., of Mont Vernon, N. H. 3 
gr. D.C. 1828, And. 18325; late pastor in Groton, 
Ms. ; now of Westborough, Ms. 

Kittredge, Solomon, of Mont Vernon, N, H.; gr- 
And, 1832; Bedford, Ind. 

Labaree, Benjamin; b. Charlestown, N. H. 1801 ; 
gr. D. C, 1828, And. 183]; late Pres. of Jackson 
Coll. Te. ; now Sec’y of Central Am. Ed. Soc. New 
York city. 

Ladd, Daniel, of Burke, Vt.; gr. M. C.. 1882, 
And. 1885; Missionary, Cyprus. 

Laine, Lewis f., of Loudon, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1830, And 1834; Jate Brunswick, and Hinckley, O. 

Lamb, Henry J.; b. Palmer, Ms., 1801; studed 
at Bangor Theol. Sem. ; gr. And. 1831; Chelsea, 
Ms. 

Lancaster, Daniel, of Acworth, N..H.; gr. D. C. 
1821, And. 1824; Gilmanton, N. H 

Landfear, Rodolphus, of Manchester, Ct.; gr. 
Y. C. 1821, And. 1824; Bozraville, Ct. 

Lane, Freeman, of Springville, Pa.; gr. M. C. 
1828, And. 1833. 

Larned, Sylvester, of Pittsfield, Ms. ; b. 1796, gr. 
M. C. 1813, And. 1814; New Orleans; d. Aug. 31, 
1820, aged 24. 

Lawrence, Edward A., of Stanstead, Lower Cana- 
da; gr. D. C. 1834, And. 1838. 

Lawrence, John J., of New York city; gr. U. C. 
1829, And. 1834; Missionary, Ceylon. 

Leach, Giles, of Bridgewater, Ms. ; gr. A. C. 1829, 
And. 1832; Sandwich, N. H. 

Leavenworth, Abner Jones, of Waterbury, Ct. ; 
gr. A, C, 1825, And. 1828; pastor at Burlington, Ct. ; 
is now at Charlotte, N. C. 

Lee, Jonathan, of Salisbury, Ct.; b. 1786, gr. Y. 
C. 1809, And. 1812; Weybridge, Vt. 

Leigh, Edwina, of South Berwick, Me.; gr. B. C. 
1835, And. 1838. 

Lewis, James D., of Falmouth, Ms.; gr. Y. C. 
1828, And. 1832; late pastor, North Reading, Ms.; 
Rew erorapine of a Female Academy, Schenectady, 


Little, Charles H., of Boscawen, N. H.; gr. D. 
©. 1827, And. 1830 ; late editor of the N. H. Observer, 
at Concord, N. H.; d. Jan. Ist, 1836, aged 3]. 

Little, Henry, of Boscawen, N. H.; gr. D. C. 1826, 
And. 1829; formerly Pastor in Oxford, Ohio ; Sec’y 
C. B. A. W.5S. of the A. H. M. Soc. Cincinnati, O. 

Little, Jacob, of Boscawen, N. H., brother of pre- 
ceding; gr. D.C. 1822, And. 1825; Granville, Ohio. 

Lockwood, Peter, of Bridgeport, Ct.; b. 1798, gr. 
Y. C. 1817, And. 1820; was a while at Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

Loomis, Jacob N., of Charlotte, Vt. ; b. 1790, gr. 
M. C. 1817, And. 1820; was a while in Hardwick 
Vt.; is now in Plainfield, N. H. ss 

Lord, Chester, of Williamsburg, Ms. b. 1812, gr. 
A. C. 1831, And. 1834; d. at Williamsburg, 1834. 

Lord, John, of South Berwick, Me., and brother 
of Wm. H. Lord, below; gr. D. C, 1833, And. 1837; 
Agent for the Am, Peace Society. : 

Lord, Nathan, D. D., of Berwick, Me.; b. 1792, 
gr. B. C. 1809, And. 1815; late Pastor, Amherst 
N. H.; now Pres. of Dart. Coll. : 

Lord, William H., of South Berwick, Me. ; gr. 
D. C. 1832, And. 1837. Comp. J. Lord, above. 

Loring, Joseph, of Cumberland, Me.; gr. B. C. 
1828, And. 1833; Norway, Me. 
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Lovell, Alexander, of West Boylston, Ms.; b. 
1787, gr. D, C. 1813, And. 1816; Pastor at Vergennes, 
Vt. ; now in Phillipston, Ms. 

Luce, Leonard, of Rochester, Ms. ; gr. B. U. 1824, 
And. 1828 ; Westford, Ms. 

Lyman, David Belden; b. New Hartford, Ct., 
1803, gr. W.-C. 1828, And. 1831; Missionary, 
Sandwich Islands. 

Lyman, Giles, of Shelburne, Ms. ; gr. A. C. 1827, 
And. 1831; Jaffrey, N. H. 

Lyman, Henry; b. Northampton, Ms., 1809, gr. 
A. C, 1829, And. 1832; murdered by the Battas in 
Sumatra, 1834. Comp. Munson, below. 

McClure, Alexander Wilson, of Boston; gr. A. 
C. 1827, And. 1830; Malden, Ms. 

McEwen, James F., of Claremont, N. H.; gr. D. 
C. 1823, And. 1826; formerly in Bridport, Vt.; now 
in Topsfield, Ms. 

McIntire, James, of Oxford, Pa.; gr. J. C. 1827, 
And, 1834; Hopkinton, Unionville parish, Ms. 

McLane, James W., of Mecklenburg, N. C.; gr. 
Y. C, 1829, And. 1835; was a teacher a while in 
Phillips Academy, Andover ; is nowa Pastor in New 
York city. 

Magee, Jonathan, of Colerain, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. 
W. C. 1814, And. 1817; Brattleboro’, Vt.; now 
Nashua, N. H. 

Mahan, Asa, of Orangeville, N. Y.; gr. H. C. 
1824, And. 1827; formerly in Cincinnati, Ohio, now 
Pres, of the Oberlin Inst. Ohio. 

Maltby, Erastus, of Northford, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 
1821, And. 1824; Taunton, Ms. 

Maltby, John, of Northfurd, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 1822, 
— 1825, formerly in Sutton, Ms. ; now in Bangor, 

e. 

Manning, Stephen N., of Hartland, Vt.; gr. D. 
C. 1830, And. 1833; New Richmond, O. 

Mansfield, Daniel, of Lynnfield, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1833, And. 1836; Wenham, Ms. 

Marsh, Cutting, brother of Samuel Marsh, below ; 
b. Danville, Vt. 1800, gr. D. C. 1826, And. 1829; 
Missionary among the Stockbridge Indians, near 
Green Bay, Wis. T. 

Marsh, James, D. D., of Hartford, Vt.; gr. D. C. 
1817, And. 1822; formerly Prof. Hampden Sidney 
Coll. Va.; now Prof. in the Univ. of Vermont ; 
formerly Pres. of the same institution. 

Marsh, Joseph, of Sharon, Vt.; gr..D. C. 1824, 
And. 1827; formerly at Waitsfield, Vt. 

Marsh, Samuel, of Danville, Vt. ; gr. D. ©. 1821, 
And. 1824; formerly in Mooers, N. Y. Compare 
Cutting Marsh, above. 

Mason, Stephen, of Litchfield, Ct.; b. 1786, gr. 
W. C. 1812, And. 1815; Pastor in Washington, Ct., 
then in Goshen, Ms., Nantucket, Rockingham, Vt. 

Mather, Hiram F., of Chatham, Ct.; b. 1796, gr. 
Y. C. 1813, And. 1815; Luwyer, Elbridge, N. Y. 

Mather, William L., of Utica, N. Y.; gr. H.C. 
1828, And. 1831; 
now pastor, Wiscassett, Me. 

Matthews, Lyman, of Cornwall, Vt.; gr. M. C. 
1822, And. 1828; pastor of a church, Braintree, Ms. 

Mayhew, Jeremiah, of New Bedford, Ms. ; b. 1788, 
gr. B. U. 1808, And. 1809; d. Jan. 4, 1811. 

Mead, Asa, of Meredith, N. H.; b. 1792, gr. D.C. 
1818, And. 1821; formerly pastor in Brunswick, Me.; 
d. pastor in East Hartford, Ct. 1832. 

Means, James, of Amherst, N. H.; gr. B. C. 1833, 
And. 1838. 

Meigs, Benjamin Clark; b. Bethlem, Ct. 1789, 
gr. Y. C. 1809, And. 1813; Missionary at Batticotta, 
Ceylon. 

Meiph, Joseph, of Grafton, Ms.; b. 1797, gr. 
B. U. 1819, And. 1822; Rootstown, O. 

Merrill, David, of Peacham, Vt.; gr. D. C. 1821, 
And. 1825; Urbana, O. 

Merrill, Enos, of Faimouth, Ms. ; b. 1786, gr. B. C. 
1808, And. 1813; was tutor in B.C.; late pastor 
in Freeport, Me., now Alna, Me. 

Merrill, John W., of Wilbraham, Ms. ; gr. at the 


~ Wesleyan University, 1834, And. 1837; a teacher 


of the Methodist persuasion at the West. 

Miller, Alpha, of Sangerfield, N. Y.; b. 1792, gr. 
H. C. 1815, And. 1818; first in Bridgewater, N. Y. ; 
now in Andover, Ct. 

Mills, Caleb; b. Dunbarton, N. H. 1806 gr. D. C.1828, 
And. 1833; Prof. LL, Wab. Coll.; Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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Mills, Samuel John, of Torringford, Ct.; b. = “a 


Litchfield, Cr. 1783, gr. W.C. 1809, And. 1812; was 
pause to Africa, and died at sea, on his return, 

Mills, Samuel Thomas, of Saybrook, Ct.3 b. , 
1785, gr. Y. C. 1807, And. 1810, ord. Litchfield, N.Y. 

1811; Peterborough, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Alfred, of Wethersfleld, Ct. ; b. 1790, gr. 
Y. C. 1809, And. 1810; Norwich, Ct.; d. 1831. 

Mitchell, David M., of North Yarmouth, Me.; b. 
me gr. Y. C. 1811, And. 1814; Waldoborough, 

e. 

Mitchell, William, of Saybrook, Ct. ; b. 1792, gr. ‘ 
Y. C, 1818, And. 1821; formerly in Newtown, Ct. ; th 
now in Rutland, Vt. he 

Morrill, John, of Warner, N. H.; gr. A. C. 1826, 

And. 1831; Michigan city, Ind. 

Morse, Abner, of Medway, Ms.; b. 1795, gr. B. U. 

1816, And. 1819; Nantucket, Ms.; Chester, N. J.; 
now in East Havre, Michigan. 

Morse, Richard Cary, of Charlestown, Ms.3; b. 
1795, gr. Y. C. 1812, And. 1816; one of the editors 
of the N. Y. Observer. 

Moseley, Samuel; b. Montpelier, Vt., 1790, gr. 
M. C. 1818, And. 1821, d. Missionary among the — 
Choctaws, 1824. 

Munger, Sendo) B., of Shoreham, Vt.; gr. M. C. 
1828, And. 1833; Missionary among the Mahrattas, 


| Bombay. 


Munroe, Nathan, of Minot, Me.; gr. B. C. 1830, 
And. 1835; Bradford, Ms. i dibs 

Munson, Samuel; b. at New Sharon, Me., 1804, _ 
gr. B. C. 1829, And. 1832; Missionary, murdered by 
the Battas, in Sumatra, 1834. Comp. Lyman, H., 
above. ' , : 
Murdock, Thomas J., of Norwich, Vt.; b.1790, 
gr. D.C, 1812, And. 1818; was tutor in D. C.5 
bad pastor in Canterbury, Ct.; and died before 
Muzzy, Clarendon F., of Athens, Pa.; gr. M. C. oe 
1833, And. 1836 ; Missionary, Southern India. 

Wash, Ansel, of Williamsburgh, Ms.; b. 1788, 
gr. W. C. 1809, And. 1812; a Gen. Agent for the 
Am. Ed. Soc.; formerly Pastor in Tolland, and in i 
Bloomfield, Ct. 

Newell, Samuel, of Roxbury, Ms.; b. Durham, 

Me., 1785, gr. H. U. 1807, And. 1810; ord. Bradford, 
Feb. 6, 1812; d.a Missionary at Bombay, 1821. 

Newhall, Ebenezer, of New Ipswich, N. H.; b. 
1789, gr. H. U. 1818, And. 1821 ; formerly in Oxford, 
now in Lincoln, Ms. 

Newton, Benjamin B., of St. Albans, Vt.; gr. U. 
V..1831, And. 1835; Marlborough, Ms. 

Newton, Ephraim H., of Newfane, Vt. ; b. 1787, 
gr. M. C. 1810, And. 1813;/Marlborough, Vt. ; now 
in New York State. 

Newton, Joel Worthington. See No. VIII. H. 4. 

Nichols, John; b. Antrim, N. H. 1790, gr. D. C. 
1813, And. 1816; d. a Missionary at Bombay, 1824. 

Nichols, Warren, of Reading, Ms.; gr. W. C. 
1828, And. 1832; Atlas, Ill. 

Nichols, Washington A., of Buckland, Ms. ; gr. 
A. C, 1834, And. 1838; Brookfield, Ms. 

Nickels, Christopher M., of Bristol, Me. ; gr. B. 
U, 1830, And. 1835; was Tutor a while in B. U.; is 
now in Gloucester, Ms. 

Niles, William Watson, of West Fairlee, Vt. ; 
gr. D. C. 1820, And. 1823; now an Episcopalian of 
New York. 

Noble, Edward W.., 
W. C. 1831, And. 1837. 

Norwood, Francis, of Gloucester, Ms.; b. 1797, 
gr. D. C. 1818, And. 1821; formerly at Meredith 
Bridge, N. H.; now in Wilmington, Ms. 

Nott, Samuel; b. Franklin, Ct. 1787, gr. U. C. 

1808, And. 18!0: was Missionary a while at Bombay, 
is now Pastor in Wareham, Ms. 

Noyes, James, of Wallingford, Ct, ; gr. U. C. 1821, 
And. 1824; Middlefield, Ct. ; ; 

Oakes, Isaac, of Hawley, Ms., then of Bricksville, 

Ohio; gr. W. C. 1820, And. 1823; formerly in Ws 
Westfield, then in Lancaster, N. Y 


» 


of Williamstown, Ms.; gr. 


Olds, Gamaliel S., of Marlborough, Vt.; b. about pa 
1777, gr. W. C. 1801, And. 1810; Tutor in Will. "ty 
Coll., Prof. of Math. and Nat. Philos. in same, ~ 


Pastor in Greenfield, Ms., then Prof. in Univ. of Vt. ’ 
and Am. Coll. ; now teacher in Syracuse, N.Y. on 
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Oliphant, David, of Ballston, N. Y.; b. 1791, gr. 
U. C. 1809, And. 1513; formerly Pastor in Keene, N. 
H., then in Beverly, Ms. and lately also in Wells, Me. 

Otis, Israel T’., of Colchester, Ct. ; gr. W. C. 1828, 
And. 1834. 

Owen, John J., of Johnstown, N. Y.; gr. M. C. 
1828, And. 1831; Assist. Sec. of the Presb. Eid. Soc. 
connected with the Am. Ed. Soc.; now teacher, N. 
York city, 

Page, Jesse; b. Atkinson, N. H., gr. D. C. 1831, 
And. 1835; North Parish, Andover. 

Page, Robert, of Readfield, Me. ; b. 1790, gr. B. C. 
1810, And. 1815; Durham, and Hanover, (Dart. 
Coll.,) now Levant, Me. 

Paine, William P.; b. 1802 at Ashfield, Ms. ; gr. 
A. C. 1827, And. 1832; Holden, Ms. 

Palmer, Edward, of Charleston, 8. C.; gr. And. 
1824; formerly in Newberry, now in Pocotaligo,S. C. 

Park, Calvin Emmons, of Stoughton, Ms., and 
brother of the following; b. Providence, R. I. 1811, 
gr. A. C.1831, And. 1835; late Tutor in Am. Coll. 

Park, Edwards A., brother of the preceding. See 
No. VIil., F. 5. 

Parker, Benjamin Wyman; b. Reading, Ms. 1803, 
gr. A. C. 1829, And. 1832; Missionary, Sandwich 
Islands. 

Parker, Samuel, of Ashfield; Ms.; b. about 1779, 
gr. W. C. 1806, And. 1810; Danby, N. Y. 

Parkhurst, John L., of Framingham, Ms.; b. 
1789, gr. B. U. 1812, And. 1817; Preceptor, Portland, 
Me., and Gilmanton Academy, N. H. 

Parmelee, Jedidiah C., of Benson, Vt. ; gr. M. C. 
1827, And. 1830; ‘l'allmadge, O. 

Parsons, Horatio A., of Northampton, Ms. ; gr. 
W. C. 1820, And. 1823; was a while in Manchester, 
Vt. ; is now in Ohio, 

Parsons, |sanc, of Southampton, Ms. ; b. 1790, gr. 
Y. C. 1811, And..1815; East Naddam, Ct. 

Parsons, John Usher, of Parsonsfield, Me.; gr. 
B. C. 1828, And. 1831; late in Westbrook, Me., now 
Pastor in Berkley, Ms. ; was principal of the Ind. 
Teachers’ Seminary. 

Parsons, Levi, of Pittsfield, Vt.; b. Goshen, Ms. 
1792, gr. M. C: 1814, And. 1817; was a Missionary 
in Palestine, and died at Alexandria in Egypt, 1822. 

Patten, Abel, of Billerica; b. 1805, gr. D. C. 1827, 
And. 1830; late Pastor in Carlisle, Ms.; now in 
Sandwich, Ms. 

Patten, John, of Topsham, Me. ; b. 1785, gr. B. C, 
1808, And. 1811. 

Payson, George, of Pomfret, Ct.; b. 1789, gr. Y. C. 


1812, And. 1815; Kennebunkport, Me. ; is now dead. | 


Payson, Joshua P., of Pomfret, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 
1819, And. 1824; Martha’s Vineyard, Ms. 

Payson, Phillips, of Rindge, N. H.; b. 1795, gr. 
And. 1820; was first in Leominster, then in Hadley, 
Ms,; East Windsor, Ct. 

Pearson, Ora, of Rutland, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1820, 
And. 1824; formerly in Kingston, N. H.; now in 
Compton, Lower Canada. : 

Peck, Solomon, of Providence, R. I.; b. 1800, gr. 
B. U. 1816, And. 1823; late Prof. in B. U.; formerly 
Prof. in Am. Coll. ; now one of the Secretaries of the 
Am. B. B. M., Boston. 

Peet, Josiali, of West Haven, Vt.; b. 1780, gr. M. 
C. 1808, And. 1811; Norridgewock, Me. 

Peet, yman B., of Cornwall, Vt; gr. M. C. 1834, 
And. 1837; Foreign Missionary. 

Pennell, Lewis, of Brunswick, Me.; gr. B. C. 
1830, And. 1833; Lubec, Me. ;. now Mt. Vernon and 
New Harmony, Ind. 

Perry, Baxter; be 1792, at Worcester, Ms., gr. H. 
U. 1817, And. 1820; was Pastor in Lyme, N. H., and 
died before 1833. 

‘Perry, Clark, brother of the preceding, of Worces- 
ter, Ms.; gr. H 
Newbury, then in Perkinsville, Vt.; now Standish, 


e 

Perry, David, brother of the two preceding, of 
Worcester, Ms.; gr. D. ©. 1824, And. 1827; first 
settled in Cambridgeport, Ms. ; Hollis, N. H. 

Phelps, Dudley, of Belchertown, Ms. ; gr. Y. C. 
1823, And. 1827; late Pastor in Haverhill, Ms., now 
in Groton, Ms. ; 

Phillips, Alonzo, of Bradford, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. 
M. ©, 1815, And. 1818; was several years in Prince- 
ton, Ms.; d. at Newburyport, 1837. 


U, 1823, And. 1826; formerly in: 
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Phillips, John Charles, of Boston; gr. H. U. 1826, 
And, 1832; late Pastor in N. Weymouth, Ms. 

Pierce, George £., of Southbury, Ct.; b. 1794, gr. 
Y. ©. 1816, And. 1821; formerly in Harwinton, Ct., 
now Pres. of the West. Res. Coll., O. 

Pigeon, Charles du Marisque, of Newton, Ms. ; b. 
1799, gr. H. U. 1818, And. 1821; has been Principal of 
an Academy in Amesbury, and in Newburyport; is 
now editor of the Literary and Theol. Review, N. Y. 

Pike, Francis V., of Newburyport ; gr. Y.C. 1831, 
And, 1835. 

Pike, John, of Newburyport; gr. B. C. 1833, And. 
1837; Falmouth, Ms. 

Pinkham, Tobias, of Andover, Me.; gr. And. 1835; 
Dracut, Ms. y 

Pomeroy, Augustus, of Granville, Ms. ; gr. W.C. 
1821, And. 1825; formerly in Missouri, now at Ham- 
ilton, O. 

Pomeroy, Thaddeus, of Southampton, , 
1783, gr. W. C. 1810, And. 1813; settled in Rai 
Ms. ; new in Gorham, Me. ? 

Poor, Daniel, D. D.; b. Danvers, Ms., 1789, gr. D. 
C. 1811, And. 1814; Missionary, Ceylon; now in 
Southern India. e 

Poor, Ebenezer, of Danvers, Ms.; b. 1796, gr. D. 
C. 1818, And. 1821; was Pastor in Beverly, Ms. ; 
also Jately in Berkley, Ms. 

Porter, Charles S., of Ashfield, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1827, And. 1831; formerly Pastor ia Gloucester, Ms., 
now in New York city. 

Post, Martin M., of Cornwall, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1826, 
And. 1829; Logansport, Ind. 

Powers, Dennis, of Millbury, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1835, 
And. 1838. 

Powers, Josiah W., of Newport, N. H.; b. 1798, 
studied at the University of Vermont, and gr. And. 
1827; late Pastor in Kennebunk, Me.; was formerly 
a Missionary in the Southern States, and then Pastor 
in Kingston, Ms. 

Powers, Philander Oliver, of Phillipston, Ms.; gr. 
A. C. 1830, And. 1834; Missionary, Broosa, Asia 
Minor. 

Powers, Urias, of Croydon, N. H.; gr. D. C. 1818, 
And, 1823; Cheraw, S. C. 

Pratt, Levi, of Shelburne, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1826, 
And, 1829; was Pastor in Hatfield, and died Pastor 
in Medford, Ms., 1837. 

Pratt, Minor, of Pawlet, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1823, And. 
1826; Ward. (now called Auburn,) Ms. 

Pratt, Stillman, of Reading, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1831, 
And. 1834; Orleans, Ms. 

Prentiss, James, of Roxbury, Ms. ; b. 1795, gr. H. 
U. 1815, And. 1821. 

Proctor, David ©,, of Henniker, N. H.; gr. D. C. 
1818, And. 1821; Missionary. 

Punchard, George, of Salem, Ms.; gr. D. C. 1826, 
And. 1829; Plymouth, N, H. 

Putnam, Charles M., of Marietta, Ohio; gr. Y. C. 
1826, And. 1829; Jersey Town, Ohio. 

Putnam, Israel W., of Danvers, Ms.; b. 1786, gr.’ 
D.C. 1809, And. 1814; Middleborough, Ms.; formerly 
in Portsmouth, N. H. 

Putney, Asa, Jr.,of Warner, N. H.; A.C., gr. And. 
1833; Craftsbury, Vt. 

Ransom, Calvin N., of Marietta, Ohio; gr. O. U. 
1825, And. 1828; formerly in New Columbus; now 
in Berlin, Ohio. 

Reed, Andrew H., of Oakham, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1826, 
And, 1829, 

Reed, William, of Billerica, Ms.; b. 1788, gr. H. 
U, 1811, And. 1811. 

Reid, Jared, of Colchester, Ct.; b, 1788, gr. Y. C. 
1817, And. 1822; late Pastor in Reading; now in 
Belchertown, Ms. 

Rennie, John, of Newtonards, Ireland; b. 1799, 
gr. Glasgow U. 1817, And. 1822; S. Carolina; was 
in Cambridge, same State. ¢ 

Rice, Benjamin, of Sturbridge, Ms.; b. 1784, gr, B 
U, 1808, And. 1811; formerly in Marcellus, 
now in New Gloucester, Me. 

Rice, Luther, of Northborough, Ms.; b. 1783, gr. 
W. C. 1810, And, 1811; was ord. Missionary to the 
East Indies, at Bradford, Ms., Feb. 6th, 1812. He 
subsequently became a Baptist, returned, and labored 
in the cause of Missions among the American Bap. 
churches. He was afterwards Pres. of Georgetown 
Coll., Ky.; d. Edgefield District, 8. C. 1836. 
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Rich, Ezekiel, of Greenwich, Ms.; b. 1784, gr. B. 
U. 1808, And. 1811; resides in Troy, N. H 


Richards, Austin; b. 1800, at Plainfield, Ms., and | 


brother of James R.; gr. A. C. 1824, And. 1827; late 
Pastor in Francestown; now in Nashua, N H. 
Richards, James, of Plainfield, Ms., and brother of 
the preceding; b. Abington, Ms., 1784, gr. W. C. 
1809, And. 1812; d.a Missionary at Ceylon, 1822. 
Richards, John, of Farmington, Ct.; gr. Y. ©. 
1821, And. 1824; Woodstock, Vt.; late one of the 
editors of the Vt. Chronicle, Windsor, Vt. 
Richards, William, brother of James R. above; b 
Plainfield, Ms., 1793, gr. W. C. 1819, And. 1822; 
Missionary, Sandwich Islands. 
Richardson, Daniel F., of Cornish, N. H.; gr. D. 
C. 1831, And. 1834, 
om ardson, John B., of Middlebury, Ct.; gr. D. 
ind. 1831 


son, William, of Gilmanton, N. H.; gr. 
305 Wilton, N. H. 

ro , Samuel Hopkins, of Hadley, Ms.; gr. Y.C. 
1893, And. 1826; Glastenbury, Ct.; now Secretary 

Connecticut Branch of Am. Ed. Soc, 

Riggs, Blias, of Mendham, N. J.: b. New Provi- 
dence, N. J., 1810, gr. A. C. 1829, And. 1832; Mis- 
sionary, Greece. 

Riggs, Thomas, of Oxford, Ct.; gr. H. C. 1823, 
And. 1826; Hubbardton, Vt. 

Ripley, Henry Jones. of Boston, Ms, ; b. 1798, gr. 
H. U. 1816, And. 1819; Prof. in the Theol. Insti- 
tution, Newton, Ms. 

Robbins, Loren, of Wethersfield, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 
1821, And. 1829; Tutor in Transylvania Univ. Ky.; 
then Pastor in Oxford, Ms ; he then went to the 
West. , ' 

Robbins, Robert C ,of Colchester, Ct.; b. 1786, gr. 
W.C. 1809, And 1812; is now dead 

Robbins, Samuel P., of Marietta, Ohio; gr. O. U. 
1830, And. 1835; Missionary, Sumatra, 

Robinson, Charles 8., of Granville, Ms.; b. 1791, 
gr. W. C. 1814, And. 1818; St. Charles, Missouri ; 
died 1829, 

Robinson, Henry, of Guilford, Ct.; b.1789, gr. Y. 
C. 1811, And. 1816; Suffield, Ct. 

Rockwell, Charles, of Colebrook, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 
1826; then taught in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
Hartford, Ct.; gr. And. 1834; was lately Chaplain 
of the U.S. Frigate Potomac, 

Rockwood, Otis, of Chesterfield, N. H.; b. 1791, 
gr..M. C. 1814, And 1817. 

Rogers, Isaac, of Gloucester, Ms. ; gr. D. C. 1822, 
And. 1825; Farmington, Me. 

Rogers, (formerly Kittle,) William Matticks, of 
Dorchester, Ms., but was born at sea; gr. H.U. 1827, 
‘And. 1830; late Pastor in Townsend, Ms.; now Pastor 
of the Franklin Street Church, Boston. 

Rogers, Zabdiel, of Stonington, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 
1820, And. 1824; Willton, (or Willtown?) 3. C. 

Rood, Heman, of Jericho, Vt.; gr. M C 1819, And. 
1825; formerly in Gilmanton, N. H.; then in New 
Milford, Ct.; now Prof. in the Theol. Sem., Gilman- 
ton, N. H. 

Rowland, Henry A., of Windsor, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 
1823, And. 1827; formerly at Fayetteville, N. C.; 
now in New York city. 

Rowland, Jonathan M., of Fairfield, Ct.; gr. B. C. 
1826, And. 1829. 

gr. A. C. 
{ 


Russell, Ezekiel, of Wilbraham, Ms.; 
1829, And. 1835; North Adams, Ms. 

Russell, Samuel, of Bow, N. H.; gr. D. C. 1821, 
And. 1824; Boylston, Ms.; then Norwich, Ms. ; 
and d. 1835. 

Safford, Charles G., of Exeter, N. H.; gr. D. C. 
1827, And. 1830; Gilmanton, N. H. 

Salisbury, Simeon, of Brattleboro’, Vt.3; gr. And. 
1831; Woodford Co. Ky.; now near-Madison, Ind. 

Sanderson, Alonzo, of Deerfield, Ms.; gr. A. C 
1834, And. 1837; Hawkesbury and vicinity, L. C. 

Sanford, Baalis, of Berkley, Ms.; gr. B. U. 1823, 
And. 1826; Bridgewater, Ms. 

Sawyer, Joseph, of Wendell, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. W. 
C. 1813, And. 1819; Leverett, Ms.; d. before 1822. 

Scales, Jacob, of North Yarmouth, Me.; b. 1788, 
gr. D.C. 1817, And. 1820; Henniker, N. H. 

Schauffler, William Gottlieb; b, Stuttgard, Ger- 
many, 1798 ; removed early in life with his father’s 
family to Odessa, on the Black Sea; gr. And. 1830; 
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M. A., Am. Coll:; Missionary to the Jews at Con- 
stantinople 

Schermerhorn, John F., of Schenectady, N. Y.; b. 
1786, gr. U. C, 1809, And. 1812; United States’ com- 
missioner among the Southwestern Indians. 

Schneider, Benjamin, of New Hanover, Pa.; gr. A. 
C. 1830, And 1833; Missionary at Broosa, in Turkey. 

Selden, Sylvester, of Chatham, Cv.; b, 1786, gr. W. 
C. 1807, And. 1810; Saybrook, Ct. 

Sessions, Horace, of Wilbraham, Ms.3 gr. H. C. 
1821, And. 1624: was Agent of the Am. Col. Soc., 
and died in Africa, about 1826. 

Sessions, Joseph W., of Lunenburg, Vt;; gr. B. C. 
1829, And. 1832;, West Needham, Ms. 

Shaw, Robert, of Barnet, Vt.; gr. And. 1825. 

Shedd, Henry, of Leominster, Ms.; gr. D. C, 1826, 
And. 1829; Whetstone, O. 

Shedd, William, ¢f Boston; b. Mt. Vernon, N. H. 
1798, gr. D. C. 181% And. 1823; was Pastor in Ab- 
ington, Ms , and d, 1830. ‘ 

Sieldon, George, of Aurora, Ohio; gr. Y, C. 1819, 
And. 1823; Missionary. 

Shepard, George, of Plainfield, Ct.; gr. A. C. 1824, 
And. 1827, late Pastor in Hallowell, now Prof. of 
Sacred Rhetoric in the Theol. Sem Bangor, Me, 

Shepard, Thomas, of Norton, Ms.; b 1792, gr. B. 
U. 1813, And. 1816; formerly Pastor in Ashfield, Ms. 
then Agent of the Am. Bible Society; now Pastor at 
Bristol, R. I. 

Shepley, David, of Norridgewock, Me.; gr. B, C. 
1825, And 1828; North Yarmouth. Me. 

Sherer, John, of Bridgewater, Pa.; gr. H. C. 1821, 
And. 1824; formerly at Litchfield, N. H.; then at 
Richfield, N. Y.; now at Gibson and Arrarat, Pa. 

Sherrill, Franklin, of Richmond, Ms.; b. 1795, gr. 
W. GC, 1815, And. 1818; Preceptor, N. Y. : 

Shipman, Thomas Leffingwell, of Norwich, Ct. ; b. 
1798, gr. Y. C. 1818, And. 1821; Southbury, Ct. 

Silliman, Jonathan, of ,Ct.; ¥.C. gr. And. 
1821; New Kent Co., Va. 

Smith, Abraham Miller, of East Hampton, L. Isl. ; 
b. 1790. gr. Y. C. 1808, And. 1810. 

Smith, Albert, of Boston; gr. M. ©. 1831, And. 
1835; late Pastor in Williamstown, Ms.; now Prof. 
of Ancient. LL, and Belles Lettres, in Marshall Coll., 
Mercersburg, Pa. 

Smith, Asa, D., of Weston, Vt.; gr. D. C. 1830, 
And. 1834; New York city. 

Smith, Buel W., of Monkton, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1831, 
And. 1834; Montpelier, Vt. 

Smith, Daniel, of Burlington, Vt.; b. 1789, gr. M. 
C. 1810, And, 1813; Louisville, Ky.; is now dead. 

Smith, Daniel Talcott, of Newburyport. See No. 
VEEL. 7: 

Smith, David Marsh, of Durham, Ct.; b. 1789, gr. 
Y. C. 1811, And. 1814; Stockport, N. Y. 

Smith, Eli; b. Northford, Ct. 1801; gr. ¥.C. 1821, 


‘| And. 1826; Missionary at Beyroot, Syria. 


1828, And. 1831; formerly in Pittsfield, N. H., now 
in Carlisle, Ms. 

Smith, Samuel Francis, of Boston ; gr. H. U. 1829, 
And. 1832; Prof. of Modern LL. at Waterville 
College, and Pastor, at Waterville, Me. 

‘Smith, Thomas M., of Stamford, Ct.; b. 1796, gr. 
Y. C. 1816, And. 1820, ord. 1822; was Pastor for- 
merly in Portland, Me.; then at Fall River, Ms. ; is 
now Pastor in Catskill, N. Y. 

Smith, Worthington, of Hadley, Ms.; b. 1795, gy. 
W. ©. 1816, And. 1819; St. Albans, Vt. 

Southgate, Horatio, Jr., of Portland, Me.; gr. B. 
C. 1832, And. 1835; an Episcopalian Miss. in Persia. 
Comp. the following. 

Southgate, Robert, of Portland, Me., and an elder 
brother of the preceding; gr. B. C. 1926, And, 1829; 
late Woodstock, Vt. 
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Southworth, Tertius D., of Bridgewater, N. Y.; b. 
Rome, N. Y. 1802, studied at H. C. and gr. there 
Master of Arts; gr. And. 1829; Claremont, N. H. 

Spaulding, Alvah, of Jaffrey, N. H.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And. 1834; Cornish, N. H. 

Spaulding, Epbraim; b Ludlow, Vt., 1802, gr. M. 
C. 1828, And. 1831; Jate Missionary in the Sandwich 
Islands; now in America, 

Spaulding, John, of Shirley, Ms.; gr. M. C. 1825, 
And. 1828; late Secretary of the Westeru Ed. Soc. 
connected with Am. Bd, Society, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Peoria, [Il. 

Spaulding, Levi; b. Jaffrey, N. H. 1791, gr. D.C 
1815, And, 1818; Missionary, Ceylon 

Sperry, Ebenezer P., of Cornwall, Vt.; b. 1785, 
gr. M, ©, 1808, And, 1810; formerly in Dunstable, 
N. H.; now in Wenham, Ms. 

Sprague, Daniel G., of Killingly, Ct.; b. 1796, gr. 
B. U. 1819, And. 1822; Hampton, Ct. 

Spring, Gardiner, D. D, of Newburyport, Ms.; b. 
1785, gr. Y. C. 1805, studied law a while at New 
Haven, Ct ; gr. And. 1810; ord. 1810, N. Y. city, 
where he now is. See the fol. 

. Spring, Samuel, of Newburyport, and a younger 
brother of the preceding; gr. ¥.C. 1811, And. 1821; 
formerly Pastor in Hartford, now in East Hartford, 
Cc 


t. 

Squier, Miles P., of New Haven, Vt.; b. 1791. gr. 
M. U, 1811, And. 1814; formerly Pastor in Buffale, 
now Sev. Geneva Agen. A. H. M S., N. Y. 

Starkweather, John, of Worthington, Ms.; gr. Y. 
C. 1825, And. 1829; was first Pastor in Billerica, 
Ms.; then in Bristol R I.,and in Buffalo, N. Y.; is 
now Pastor in Binghampton, N. Y. 

Stearns, Samuel Horatio; b. Bedford, Ms. 1801, 
gr. H. U. 1823, And. 1828; ord. Pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston, April 16th, 1834; d. Paris, 
June, 1837, His remains are in Mount Auburn, 
Cambridge, Ms, 

Stearns, Timothy, of Billerica, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1833, And. 1837; Athens, Ohio. 

Stearns, William Augustus, brother of Sam. H. 
Stearns ; b. Bedford, Ms. 1805, gr. H. U. 1827, And. 


~ 1831; Cambridge Port, Ms. 


Steele, Julius, of Bethlem, Ct.; b. 1786, gr. ¥. C. 
1811, And. 1814; East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Stockton, Benjaroin B., of Lenox, N Y.; b. 1790, 
gr. M. C. 1809, And. 1813; Pompey, N. Y. 

Stone, Cyrus; b. Marlborough, N. 4. 1793, gr. D. 
C. 1822, And. 1825; Missionary, Bombay. 

Storrs, Charles Backus, of Long Meadow, Ms.; b. 
1794, Coll. N. J., gr. And, 1820; was a while at Ra- 
venna, Ohio; then Pres. of the Western Reserve Col. 
He died at his brother’s, R. S. Storrs, in Braintree, 
pag His funeral sermon was preached by Prof. 

ark. 

Storrs, Richard Salter, D. D., of Long Meadow, 
Ms., and brother of the preceding; b. 1787, gr. W. 
oa And. 1810, ord, Braintree, Ms., July 3d, 

Stow, Jeremiah, of Hillsborough, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1822, And. 1825; formerly in Livonia, N. V.; died 
before 1833. 

Stowe, Calvin E.,D.D., of Natick, Ms. 
VILE. H.5. 

Strale, Frederic A., of Stockholm, Sweden; gr. 
University of Upsal, 1809; served as an officer under 
Bernadotte; gr. at And. 1827; labored a while 
among the Germans in Pa; but has now been de- 
posed from the ministry. 

Stratton, Jesse, of Athol, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. W. ©. 
1814, And. 1817; Madison, Ga. ; now Shongolo, Mi. 

Strong, Henry Pierce, of Salisbury, Ct.; b, 1785, 
gr. Y. C. 1807, And. 1810, ord. N. Y. 1811; Potter, 
N. Y.; forrerly in Woodbury, Ct. 

Stuart, Amasa, of Pittsford, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1824, 
And. 1828; Essex, Vt. 

Sweetser, Seth, of Newburyport, Ms.; gr. H. U. 
1827, was Tutor there 1829-31, gr. And. 1834; Gar- 
diner, Me. 

Swift, Heman, of Middlebury, Vt.; b. 1791, gr. 
M. C. 1811, And. 1812. 

Swift, Job 8., of Addison, Vt.; b. 1794, gr. M. C, 
1812, And. 1815. 

Swift Nathaniel, of Warren, Ct.; b. 1783, gr. W. 
C. 1806, And, 1810, ord. Marcellus, N. Y, 1811; 
Pittsfield, Ms. 


See No. 
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Talbot, Samuel, Jr., of Freeport, Me.; gr. B.C. 
1824, And. 1831; Wilton, Me 

Talcott, Hart, of Bolton, Ct.; b. 1787, gr. D.C. 
1812, And. 1816; Warren, Ct.; d. 1836, wt. 40. 

Talcott, Hervey, of Coventry, Ct.; b. 1791, gr. ¥. 
C. 1810, And. 1814; Chatham, Ct. 

Taylor, Homer, of Lempster, N.H.; gr..D.C. 1834, 
And. 1838 

Taylor, Hutchens, of Tyringham, Ms.; b. 1791, gr. 
W. C. 1814, And. 1817; Camillus, N. Y. 

Taylor, Joseph Platt, of New Haven, Ct.; gr. Y. 
C. 1814, And. 1824; W. C. New Haven, Ct.; died 
before 1827. 

Taylor, Oliver Alden, of Hawley. See No. VIII., 
H.,8. Comp. T. A. T. below. : 

Taylor, Reuben E., of Savannah, Georgia; Coll. 
N, J., gr. And. 1838. . 

Taylor, Timothy Alden, brother of Oliver A. T.; 
b. Hawley, Ms., 1009, gr. A. C. 1835, And. 1838. 

Temple, Daniel; b. Reading, Ms 1790, gr. D. C. 
1817, And. 1820; Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., 
Smyrna. 

Tenny, David, of Bradford, Ms.; b. 1787, gr. H. U. 
1815, And, 1818; Missionary; d. before 1827. 

Tenny, b-rdix, of Corinth, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1826, 
And. 1829; Lyme, N. A. 

Tenney, Sewall, of Chester, N. H.; gr. D. C, 1827, 
And. 1831; Ellsworth, Me. 

Tewksbury, George F., of Oxford, Me.; gr. B. C. 
1833, And. 1837; Albany, Me. 

Thayer, Thatcher, of Worcester, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And 1837; was lately in S. Dennis, Ms. He 
was Tutor a while in A.C. 

Thompson, James L., of New York city; gr. U. 
C. 1832, And. 1835; Missionary, Palestine. 

Thompson, Leander, of Woburn, Ms.; gr. A, C. 
1835, And. 1838. 

Thompson, William, of Goshen, Ct.; gr. U. C. 
1827, And. 1832; was Pastor in North Bridgewater, 
Ms.; now Prof. of Sacred Lit. in the Theol. Sem., 
East Windsor, Ct. 

Thompson, William Allen, of Berwick, Me.; b. 
1787, gr B.C. 1808, And. 1811. 

Thurston, Asa; b. Fitchburg, Ms., 1787; gr. ¥. C. 
1816, And. 1819; Missionary, Sandwich Islands. 

Tinker, Orsamus, of Worthington, Ct.; gr. W.C, 
1827, And. 1830; formerly Pastor in. Newmarket, 
N. H.; now in Ashby, Ms. 

Tobey, Alvan, of Amherst, Msi; gr. A. C. 1828, 
And. 1831; Durham, N. H. 

Todd, John, of Guilford, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 1822, And. 
1825; has been Pastor in Groton and in Northamp- 
ton, Ms.; is now Pastor of a Congregational church 
in Philadelphia, 

Torrey, Joseph, of Salem, Ms.; b. 1797, gr. D. C. 
1816, And. 1819; Pastor in Royalton, Vt.; now Prof. 
of Languages, U. V. 

Tracy, Caleb B., of New Marlborough, Ms.3 b. 
about 1799, gr. W. C. 1826, And. 1829; Pastor in 
North Adams, and in Petersham, Ms.; now Pastor 
in Boscawen, N. H. Comp. 8. J. T. below. 

Tracy, Hiram A., of Lisbon, Ct.; gr. And. 1834; 
Sutton, Ms. 

Tracy, Ira; b, Hartford, Vt. 1806; gr. D, C. 1829, 
And. 1832; Missionary at Singapore. 

Tracy, Solomon J., of New Marlborough, Ms., and 
brother of Caleb B. Tracy, above; gr. W. C. 1823, 
And. 1826; formerly at West Nassau, N. Y. 

Trask, George, of Beverly, Ms.; gr. B. C, 1826, 
te 1829; Pastor in Framingham, now in Warren, 

Ss. 

Treat, Selah B., of Hartford, Ct.; gr. ¥Y. C. 1824; 
studied and practiced law a while in the State of 
New York; gr. And. 1835, Newark, N. J. 

Bia Bleazer W., of Pittsford, N. Y.; gr. And. 


Tucker, ©. Richard,of Newburyport; gr. D. C. 
1835, And. 1838. 

Tucker, Josiah, of Milton, Ms.; gr. And. 1825; 
Madison, Me. 

Tyler, Joseph P., of Griswold, Ct.; gr. B. U. 1823, 
And. 1826; Agent of the H. M. Soc., L. & 

Upham, Thomas Cogswell, of Rochester, N. H. 
See No. VIIL., H., 1. 

Vinton, John A., of Braintree, Ms. ; gr. D. C. 1828, 


And. 1831; formerly New Sharon, and Exeter, Me.; 
now Chatham, Ms. 
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Vosburgh, Jacob E., of Kinderhook, N. Y.; b. 
1787, gr. U. C, 1810, And. when he left, uncertain. 

Wait, Francis D., of Charlestown, Ms.; b. 1791 
gr. B. U. 1810, And. 1813. 

Wakeman, James, of Ballston, N, Y.; b. 1788, er. 
U. C. 1809, And. 1811. 

Walker, Charles, of Strafford, Vt.; b. 1791, gr. 
And. 1821; formerly in Rutland, then Preceptor of 
an Academy-at Castleton, now in Brattleboro’, Vt. 

Walker, Charles; b. Rindge, N. H. 1795, gr. D.C. 
1823, And. 1826; formerly in New Ipswich, N.,H 
then in Windsor, Ct.; now Medfield, Ms. 

Warner, Aaron, of Northampton, Ms.; b. 1794, gr. 
W. C. 1815, And. 1819; Pastor in Medford, Ms. ; 
now Prof. in Theol. Sem., Gilmanton, N. H. 

Warner, James F., of Wilbraham, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1829, And. 18325; formerly at Litchfield, So. Farms, 
Ct.; was at Athol, Ms. 

Warren, Edward, of Middlebury, Vt.; b, Marl- 
borough, Ms. 1786, gr. M: C. 1808, And. 1812; was a 
Missionary in Ceylon; and died at Capetown, Cape 
of Good Hope, 1818. He had visited this place for 
the sake of his health. 

Warren, John B., of Wilbtuham, Ms.; b. 1794, gr. 
B, U. 1815, And. 1818; Louisiana; was a while at 
Mobile. \ 

Warren, William, of Waterford, Me.; studied at 
B, C.; gr. And. 1838. 

Warriner, Phanuel W., of Canandaigua, N. Y.; 
gr. H. C. 1826, And. 1829; Munroe, Mich. 

Washburn, Royal; b. Royalton, Vt. 1797, gr. U. 
V. 1820, And. 1824; d. Pastor in Amherst, Ms. 1832. 
_. Washburn, Samuel,of Minot, Me.; gr. And. 1832; 
Agent. A, 8.8. U. ; labored a.while in Philadelphia ; 
is now Pastor in Greenfield, Ms. 

Waters, George, of Knox, N. Y.; gr. A. C. 1831, 
And 1836; Episcopal clergyman, Lynn, Ms. 

Wead, Ira M., of Hinesburgh, Vt.; gr. U. V. 1825, 
And. 1829; Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Webster, John Calvin, b. Hampton, N. H. 1810; 
gr. D. C. 1832, And. 1835; Seamen’s chaplain at St. 
Petersburgh ; now in this country. 

Weeks, William R., D. D., of Steuben, N. Y.; b. 
1783, gr. Coll. N. J. 1809, And. 1811; ord. Plattsburg, 
N. Y. Feb. 16th, 1812; is now in Newark, N. J. 

Wheeler, John, D. D., of Orford, N. H.; b. 1798, 
gr. D. C. 1816, And. 1819; late Pastor in Windsor, 
‘Vt.; now Pres. of the Univ. of Vt. 

Wheelock, Stephen M., of Rutland, Vt.; b. 1789, 

gr. U. V. 1809, And. 1811; Sandgate, now Wil- 
mington, Vt. 
1 Wheelwright, Isaac W., of Newburyport; b. about 
1801, gr. B. C. 1821, And. 1825; formerly Principal 
of an Academy, Newburyport; now of one in Quito, 
S. Am. 

White, Benjamin, of Thetford, Vts; b. 1781, gr. 
D. C. 1807, And. 1810; ord. Wells, Me. 1811, where 
he was Pastor; is now dead. 

White, Elipha, of Randolph, Ms.; b. 1795; gr. B. 
U. 1817, And. 1820; St. John’s Island, 8. C. 

) White, Jacob, of East Bridgewater, Ms.; gr. B. Us 
1832, And. 1835; Lyndboro’, N. H. 

White, Morris B.; b. at Ashfield, Ms., 1803 gr. 
D.C 1828, And. 1831; Southampton, Ms. 

White, Samuel, of Thetford, Vt.; b. 1791, gr. D. 
©, 1812, And. 1815; Tyrone, N. Y. 

White, Seneca, of Springfield, Vt.; b. 1794, gr. 
D.,C. 1818, And. 1822; first settled at Bath, Me. ; 

was then at Wiscasset, Me. 

Whitney, John, of Harvard, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1831, 
And. 1834; Pastor in Boxford; now in Waltham, Ms. 
* Whitney, Lyman, of Marlborough, Vt.; b. 1793, 
gr. M. C. 1817, And. 1821; was a Missionary; died 
before 1827. 

Wilcox, Carlos, of Orwell, Vt.; b. 1794, gr. M. C. 
1813, And. 1817; d. a Pastor in Hartford, Ct. 1827. 

_ Wilde, John, of Dorchester, Ms.; gr. M. C. 1827, 
And. 1831; Grafton, Ms. 
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Wilkinson, Reed, of Townshend, Vt.; gr. A. C. 
1830, And. 1836; Principal of Vincennes Academy. 
Vincennes, Ind. 4 

Williams, Comfort, of Rocky-Hill, Ct.; 
Y¥. C. 1808, And. 1810} is now dead. 

Williams, Samuel; b. Boston, Ms, 1804, gr. H, U. 
1824, And. 1828; Brewster, Ms. 

Wilson, David, of Hebron,'N. Y.; b. 1789, gr. M. 
C. 1816, And. 1819; Rupert, Vt. 

Wilson, Moses E., of Francestown, N. H., ; b. 1786, 
gr. M. C. 1814, And. 1817. a Missionary. 

Winch, Moses, of Holden, Ms., gr. A. C. 1827, 
And.1830; was in Paxton, Ms. 

Winslow, Miron; b. Williston, Vt.-1789; gr. M. 
C. 1815, And. 1818; Missionary, Ceylon. 

Wolcott, Samuel, of Illinois; b. East Windsor, 
Ct. 1833, gr. Y.C. 1833, And. 1837; at the Missionary 
Rooms, Boston, 1837. 

Wood, Augustus, of Leominster, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And. 1888, 

Wood, Charles W., of Middleboro’, Ms,; gr. B. U. 
1834, And. 1838. 

Woodbridge, Sylvester, of Southampton, Ms.; b. 
1790, gr. And. 1814; Pastor. at Greenfield, Ms, and 
Greenville, N. Y.; Agent of the Am. Tract Soc. 

Woodbridge, Timothy, of Stockbridge, Ms.; b. 
1784, W. C., gr. And. 1811; gr. M. A. at W. C.; 
Austerlitz, N. Y. 

Woodruff, Hezekiah, of Scipio, N. Y.; b. 1789, gr. 
U. C, 1810, And. 1813; Manlius, N. Y. 

Woodruff, Simeon, of Litchfield, Ct.; b. 1782, gr. 
Y¥..C, 1809, And, 1812; Worthington, Ohio. 

Woods, Alva, D, D., nephew of L. Woods, D. D., 
of Addison, Vt.; b. 1794, gr. A. U. 1817, And. 1821; 
formerly Prof. in Brown Univ. ; then Pres. of Tran. 
Univ.; then Pres. of Univ. of Alabama; resigned 
1837. 

Woods, Daniel Bates, son of Dr, L. Woods, (No. 
VIIT., E.;) b. Andover, Ms. 1809, gr. U. C. 1833, 
And. 1837 ; has been preaching in Virginia. 

Woods, Leonard, Jr., brother of the preceding; b. 
West Newbury, Ms. 1807, gr. U. C. 1827, And. 1830; 
Prof. of Sacred Lit., in the Theol. Sem., Bangor, 
Me, ;, was formerly editor of the Literary and Theol. 
Review, New York. 

Worcester, Samuel Austin ;\ b, Peacham, Vt, 1798, 
gr. U. V. 1819, And, 1823; Missionary among the 
Cherokees, s 

Worcester, Taylor Gilman, of Hollis, N. H.; gr. 
H. U.. 1823, And. 1827; was instructor a while in 


b. 1783, gr. 


Roxbury ; also resided a while at Cambridge, and 
translated Swedenborg’s Theology; is nowa farmer 
in Hollis, N. H. 

Wright, Alfred; b. Columbia, Ct. 1788, gr. W. C. 
1812, And. 1814; Missionary among the Choctaws, 

Wright, Asher; b. Hanover, N. H. 18033; studied 
at D. C., gr. And. 1831; Missionary. among the 
Seneca Indians, 

Wright, Ebenezer B.; b. at Westhampton, Ms., 
1795, gr. W. C, 1814, And, 1817; Ludlow, Ms.; now 
Pastor of a church in 2d parish in Springfield, Ms. 

Wright, Worthington, of Windsor, Ms.; b. 1785, 
gr. W. C. 1806, And. 1810; ord. Woodbury, Ct. 1810 ; 
Milton, N. Y.; formerly in Woodbury, Ct.; then in 
Pennsylvania. 

Wyman, Seward, of North Yarmouth, Me.; gr. 
B. C. 1825, And. 1829; was lately ‘a farmer in Me, 

Yale, Calvin, of Lenox, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. U. C. 
1812, And. 1816; was Pastor at Charlotte, Vt.; and 
is now Preceptor of an Academy at Johnstown, 
N.Y. , 
Young, John K., of Dover, N. H.; gr. D. C. 1821, 
And. 1829; was Agent Am. Ed. Society; now at 
Meredith, N. H. ; / 

Youngs, Ezra, of Southhold, N. ¥.; b. 1792, gr. 
N. H, 1815, And, 1820; Cutchogue, New York, on 


ie 
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HISTORY OF THE «PILGRIM SOCIETY,” WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF PLYMOUTH COLONY. 


[By W. Cogswell.] 


As introductory to a notice of the “Pilgrim Society,” the narration of a few 
facts in reference to the early settlement of New England may not be inappro- 
priate or uninteresting. It will serve also to elucidate more fully the objects 
of the Society. 

Religious persecution was the chief cause of the emigration of our forefathers 
to this country, The memorable Reformation, effected principally by the 
instrumentality of Luther and Calvin, appeared in England in 1534 under 
Henry VIII. During its progress in the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. 
those who were denominated Puritans,* were subjected to the most cruel op- 
pression. ‘Thousands suffered martyrdom; many were banished; and others 
were doomed to perpetual imprisonment. : 

Those Puritans who lived in the north of England were, on account of their 
dispersed state, divided, in the year 1606, into two distinct churches. With 
one of these was connected the celebrated John Robinson, who afterwards 
became its minister. Persecuted for nonconformity to the established church, 
he, with a part of his congregation, that they might worship God according to 
the dictates of their consciences, removed in 1607-8 to Amsterdam, in Holland, 
where religious toleration was then sanctioned by law; and soon after, (in 
1609,) they went to Leyden, where they formed themselves into a church, ac- 
cording to the pattern prescribed, as they supposed, by the word of God. In 
that place, they remained till their removal to America. “Their motives ‘for 
this,” (their removal,) “were to preserve the morals of their youth; to prevent 
them, through want of employment, from leaving their parents and engaging in 
business unfriendly to religion; to avoid the inconveniences of incorporating 
with the Dutch; to lay a foundation for propagating the gospel in the remote 
parts of the world; and, by separating from all the existing establishments in 
Europe, to form the model of a pure church, free from the admixture of human 
additions.” What lord Brougham, of England, has said of the North Ameri- 
can colonies in general, is most strictly and emphatically true of these indi- 
viduals in particular. “ All idea of wealth or pleasure was out of the question. 
The greater part of them viewed their emigration as taking up the cross, and 
bounded their hopes of wealth to the gifts of the Spirit, and their ambition to 
the desire of a kingdom beyond the grave. A set of men more conscientious 
in their doings, or simple in their manners, never founded any commonwealth.” 

Such were the reasons, which induced the founders of New England to leave 
all that was dear to them in England and Holland, and to remove to these then 
inhospitable shores; reasons sufficient to affect the minds, hearts, and conduct 
of some of the best men that ever lived, Speaking of them, governor Stoughton 
remarked, “God sifted a whole nation that he might send a choice grain over 
into this wilderness.” 

In accomplishing their object, “it was agreed by the English congregation 
at Leyden, that some of their number should go to America to make prepara- 
tion for the rest. Mr. Robinson? their minister, was prevailed on to stay with 


* The term Puritan, was originally a term of reproach, though now, one of commendation. Neal, in his 
History of the Puritans, speaks thus of them: “Ifa man maintained his steady adherence to the doctrines 
of Calvin and the Synod of Dort; if he kept the Sabbath and frequented sermons ; if he maintained family 
religion and would neither swear nor be drunk, nor comply with the fashionable vices of the times, he was 
called a Puritan.” ‘The Puritans arose in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. After the famous Act of Uni- 
formity, or, as it is called, the Bartholomew Act, passed by the English Parliament, in 1662, they were 
called Non-conformists. Since that period they have been more generally denominated Dissenters. 

{ The Rev. Mr. Robinson never came to New England as he intended; but died at Leyden, March 1, 
1625, in the fiftieth year of his age. His widow and children afterwards came to Plymouth. Mr. Robin- 
son received an university education in England, and ranked among the first divines of his age, Prince, 
the New England Annalist, in his Chronology, thus speaks of him; “He was highly esteemed both by the 
city and university of Leyden, for his learning, piety, moderation, and excellent accomplishments. The 
magistrates, clergy and scholars lamented his death as a public loss,” 
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the greater part at Leyden; Mr. Brewster* their elder was to accompany the 
first adventurers, but these and their brethren remaining in Holland, were ‘to 
continue to be one church, and to receive each other to Christian communion 
without a formal dismission, or testimonial. Several of the congregation sold 
their estates and made a common bank, which, together with money received 
from other adventurers, enabled them to purchase the Speedwell,+ a ship of 
sixty tons, and to hire in England the Mayflower, a ship of one hundred and 
eighty tons, for the intended enterprise.” { 
‘The following graphic description of the attachment of the Pilgrims to each 
. other, and of their pious views and feelings on the occasion of their separation, 
is found in Morton’s New England Memorial. 

“ Being prepared to depart, they had a solemn day of humiliation, the pastor 
teaching a part of the day very profitably, and suitably to the present occasion ; 
the text of Scripture was Hzra viii. 21. The rest of the time was spent in 
pouring out of prayers unto the Lord, with great fervency, mixed with abund- 
ance of tears.—When they came to the place” (Delftshaven) “they found the 
ship and all things ready; and such of their friends as could not come with 
them, followed after them, and sundry came from Amsterdam to see them ship- 
ped, and to take their leave of them. One-night was spent with little sleep 
with the most, but with friendly entertainment, and Christian discourse, and 
other real expressions of Christian love. The next day, the wind being fair, 
they went on board, and their friends with them, where truly doleful was the 
sight of that sad and mournful parting, to hear what sighs, and sobs, and prayers 
did sound amongst them; what tears did gush from every eye, and pithy 
speeches peirced each other’s heart, that sundry of the Dutch strangers, that 
stood on the Key as spectators, could not refrain from tears: Yet comfortable 
and sweet it was, to see such lively and true expressions of dear and unfeigned 
love.—Their reverend pastor falling down on his knees, and they all with him, 
with watery cheeks, commended them with most fervent prayers unto the Lord 
and his blessing; and then with mutual embraces and many tears, they took 
their leave one of another, which proved to be the last leave to many of them.” 

On the 6th of September, 1620, the adventurers sailed from Plymouth, in 
the Mayflower, and, on the 9th of November, they arrived, after enduring a 
perilous voyage, in sight of Cape Cod. Having entered the harbor, they, 
on the 11th day of the month, after prayer and thanksgiving, subscribed a 
written instrument, by which they were made a body politic. The covenant 
entered into was signed by forty-one individuals, who, with their families, 
amounted to one hundred and one persons.) Mr. John Carver was unanimously 


* Mr. Brewster was born in England 1560, was educated at the University of Cambridge, and became a 
zealous Puritan. He resided in the north of England, and when the church was formed over which the 
Rev. Messrs. Richard Clifton (1) and John Robinson were ordained as pastors, the members met at his house 
on Lord’s day for worship, so long as they were permitted by the civil authorities. When the church with 
their pastors, on account of persecution, had removed to Holland, Mr. Brewster was elected Ruling Elder. 
After the arrival of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, he usually preached to them twice every Sabbath for 
nine years, a3 they had no regular minister till Mr. Ralph Smith was ordained their pastor in 1629; but he 
never administered the sacraments. He was a man in whom the chureh reposed the most unlimited. con- 
fidence in respect to all their spiritual affairs. For piety he was eminent. For human ag well as sacred 
literature, he had a great taste; and at his death, which occurred April 16, 1644, being 83 years old, he left 
a handsome library valued in that day at forty-three pounds, a catalogue of which is to be found in the 
colony records.—Allen’s Biographical Dictionary, 

+ The ship Speedwell, commanded by Capt. Reynolds, proved leaky and unfit for the voyage, and was 
discharged from service before the Pilgrims left Plymouth. The whole company therefore, which came 
over to this country were passengers in the Mayflower. : 

+ Holmes’s American Annals. ; : 

§ Their compact of civil government and the names of those who signed it, and the number in their 
families, are as follow: 

“Tn the name of God, Amen. We whose names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord King James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, king, defender of 
the faith, &c., having undertaken, for the glory of God and advancement of the Christian faith and honor 
of our king and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern part of Virginia, (2) do by these 


(1) Mr. Clifion it is supposed, died at an advanced age, in about one year after he removed to Holland. ’ ’ 

42) “ Their design was to make a settlement on Hudson River or in the adjacent country. F'or this they had obtained a patent ; 
but they were carried beyond the precincts of the territory which had been granted to them, and were prevented from altering 
their course by the inclemency of the season.”’—Dr. Robertson's History of America. : ‘ettadatto 

Dr. Holmes says, “* The master of the ship, availing himself of the-tears of the passengers, and of their extreme pel aene 
be set on shore, gladly shifted his course to the northward ; for he had been clandestinely promised a reward in Holland, alae 
would not carry the English to Hudson’s River. Some historians represent this bribery of Jones, the master of the aie ae had 
was suspected merely ; but Morton (N. Eng: Mem. p. 13) says, ‘Of this plot betwixt the Dutch and Mr. Jones, I ha 
late ied coriale intelligence,’ ?? r 
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elected governor of the colony for one year.* Though these adventurers un- 
dertook their enterprise under the authority and sanction of a royal charter, yet 
they commenced their political existence as a republic.t On the 22d of De- 
cember, 1620, they disembarked and went on shore. The place where they 
landed, called by the Indians Patuxet, they named Plymouth, after the town in 
England, from which they last sailed. 

Such was the origin of the settlement of the Plymouth colony. 

Sentiments of hich respect for the principles and character of the first settlers 
of New England, have been cherished in every succeeding generation of their 
descendants., They have been eager to reward their inestimable service by 
commemorating their virtues and piety, and by preserving a recollection of their 
sufferings, resolution and noble deeds in so glorious a cause. In doing this they 
have been actuated by the dictates of nature, reason and gratitude. 


presents solemnly and mutually, and in the presence of God and one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our better ordering and preservation, and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof, do enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal Jaws and 
ordinances, acts, constitutions and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient, 
for the general good of the colony, unto which we promise all due subjection and obedience. In witness 
whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod, the eleventh day of November, in the year 
of the reign of our sovereign Lord King James of England, France, and Ireland, the 18th, and of 
Scotlund the 54th, Anno Domini 1620. 


Number in family.—Those marked with * brought their wives with them. 


Mr. Joun Carver, 8 *JoHN GoopMAN, 1 
Mr. Witt1am Braprorp, 2 *Decory Prigst, 1 
Mr. Epwarp WinsLow, 5 *THoMas WILLIAMS, 1 
Mr. Witiiam Brewster, 6 Gitsert WinsLow, 1 
Mr. Isaac ALLERTON, 6 *Epwarp MarGEson, 1 
Capt. Mrues STanpIsH, 2 Peter Brown, i 
Joun ALDEN, 1 *RicHaRD BUTTERIDGE, 1 
Mr. Samuer FuLuer, 2 GrorGe Sous, (of Edward Winslow's 
*Mr. CHRIsTOPHER Martin, 4 family.) 
*Mr. Wiuiram Moutuins, 5 Mr. StrerHen Hopxins, 8 
*Mr. Witt1am Wuire, (besides a son *Epwarp TILLEY, 4 
born in Cape Cod harbor and named *JoHN TILLEY, 3 
Peregrine,) 5 Francis Cook, 2 
Mr. Richarp Warren, Joun How- *THomas RoGers, 2 
Lanp, (of Carver’s family.) *THomas TINKER, 3 
*Epwarp Fouier, 3 *Joun RipepaLe, 2 
*Joun Turner, 3 *RICHARD CLARKE, 1 
Francis Eaton, 3 RrcHarp GARDNER, 1 
James CHILTON, 3 *JoHN ALLERTON, 1 
- *JoHn CrRaxkstTon, 2 *THOMAS ENGLISH, 1 
JoHn BeLuincron, 4 Epwarp Dorey, and Epwarp LersTEr, 
*Moszes FLETCHER, 1 (both of Stephen Hopkins’s family.) 


* Governor Carver died-greatly lamented on the 5th of April following, having sustained the office of 
chief-magistrate but four mouths and twenty-four days. “ He was a man of great prudence integrity, and 
firmness of mind. He hada good estate in England, which he spent in the migration to Holland and 
America. He was one of the foremost in action, and bore a large share of suffering in the service of the 
colony, who confided in him as its friend and father. Piety, humility, and benevolence were eminent trait 
in his character.”.—Dr. Belknap. Sagas ° 

“On the death of governor Carver, although only thirty-two years old, and confined at the time b 
sickness, Mr. William Bradford was unanimously elected his successor, as governor of the colon He 
conducted the affairs of the colony for the great part of the time, as chief, and two or three years as Lace 1 
magistrate, with consummate prudence and ability for a period of more than thirty-one years —In his yo th 
he embraced the doctrines which were taught by the venerable Clifton, and afterwards by Robineon na 
became one of their most devoted followers. He applied himself with creat diligence to the st ly f 

a V u 1 g gene udy of the 
ancient languages, both Latin and Greek, Of the Hebrew his knowledge was intimate, and the Frencl 
_and Duteb he spoke with case. He read much on subjects of history and philosophy. In theolog he wae 
Sey etal, hi eae pew ug shins ne contend with him successfully in a polemical aimee. Ile 
wrote considerably ; theloss of his valuable manuseript hist f 346 ; 
lied."—Dr. Tharher’s History of Plymouth. i pul ed sabe ll aD anna ee ph 
' t President Dwight makes the following interesting remarks: ‘ The institutions, civil, litera d 
religious, by which New England is distinguished on this side the Atlantic, began here. Hore tl meee 
of holding lands in free soccage, Now universal in this country, comtenced. Here the right of suit siete 
imparted to every citizen, to every inhabitant not disqualified by poverty or vice. Here was formed ‘the 
first establishment of towns, of the local legislature, which is called a town-meeting and of the oe liar 
town executive, styled the selectmen. Here the first parochial school was set up and the system o te oH 
for communicating to every child in the community the knowledge of reading vaitivg’ and sith met 
Here, also, the first building was erected for the worship of «the first reliaiou ae eke Feelin 
1 g | tship of God; the first religious assembly gathered; and 
the first minister called and settled, by the voice of the church and congregation, On these sim ple fi 
dations has since been erected a structure of good order, peace, liberty knowledge morals and li bee 
with which nothing on this side the Atlantic can bear a remote comparison."—Dwight's Travels i ies 

Says President Adams the elder, “ Whatever imperfections may be justly ascribed to our Fathers (whiel 
however, were as few as any mortals have discovered,) their judgment in forming their polic was fou med 
on wise and benevolent principles.—It was founded on revelation and reason too.—It was camnias t ith 
the best, greatest, and wisest legislators of antiquity.” ; bi lo 
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On January 13, 1769, when the storm of British oppression was gathering, and 
the time for open and decided resistance to the crown was at hand, an associa- 
tion called the “Old Colony Club,” was formed at \Plymouth, consisting of some 
of the principal men of that place and vicinity 5 and on December 22d, of that 
year, the “ Landing of the Forefathers” was first celebrated.* he Winslows, 
Watsons and Howlands were among those. who were the most prominent. 
Major-General John Winslow of Marshfield, who had been an eminent officer 
in the war between England and France in 1754-1762, General Peleg Wads- 
worth, Colonel Gamaliel Bradford, and Hon. George Partridge of Duxbury, 
Hon. William Sever and General John Thomas of Kingston, Colonel Alexander 
Scammell, then a teacher of youth in Plymouth, and afterwards a distinguished 
officer in the American Revolution, were original or early members of the 
Society. 

During a part of the period of the Revolutionary war, the public celebration 
was discontinued, and two of the early members of the Club left the country 
from attachment to the British government. The following gentlemen have 
delivered sermons or addresses by the request of the “Old Colony Club,” or of 
the inhabitants of the town, or of the members of some one of the religious 
societies, at the times of the anniversary at Plymouth on the 22d of December. 
Edward Winslow, Jr., Esq., Plymouth; Rev. Chandler Robbins, D. D., Ply- 
mouth; Rev..Charles Turner, Duxbury ; Rev. Gad Hitchcock, D. D., Pem- 
broke; Rev. Samuel Baldwin, Hanover; Rev. Sylvanus Conant, Middle- 
borough; Rev. Samuel West, D. D., Dartmouth; Rev. Timothy Hilliard, Barn- 
stable; Rev. William Shaw, D. D., Marshfield; Rev. Jonathan Moore, Roches- 
ter; Doct. Zaccheus Bartlett, Plymouth; Hon. John Davis, LL. D., Boston; 
Rev. John Allyne, D. D., Duxbury; Hon. John Quincy Adams, LL. D., Quincy ; 
Rey. John Thornton Kirkland, D. D., Cambridge ; Rev. Jonathan Strong, D. D., 
Randolph; Rev. James Kendall, D. D., Plymouth; Hon. Alden Bradford, LL. D., 
Boston; Rey. Abiel Holmes, D. D., Cambridge; Rev. James Freeman, D. D., 
Boston; Rev. Adoniram Judson, Plymouth; Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
D. D., Dorchester ; Rev. Abiel Abbot, D. D., Beverly ; Rev. John Elliot, D. D., 
Boston; Rey. James Flint, D. D., Salem; Rev. Ezra Goodwin, Sandwich; Rev. 
Horace Holley, LL. D., Boston; Hon. Wendell Davis, Sandwich; and Hon. 
Francis Calley Gray, Boston. 

As the “ Old Colony Club” had for many years ceased to act as a society, and 
had, in fact, ceased to exist, that the object of the annual celebration of the 
“Qanding of our Forefathers” might be better accomplished, a society was 
formed November 9, 1819, by the name of the “Old Colony Pilgrim Society,” 
and immediately went into operation. The Hon. Joshua Thomas, William 
Jackson, and Nathaniel M. Davis, Esqs., were chosen a Committee on behalf of 
the Society to petition the General Court for an act of incorporation. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1820, the Society was incorporated and made a body politic by the 
name of the “ Pilgrim Society.” The design of the institution may in part be 
learned from a clause in the first section of the act of incorporation, which is 
“to perpetuate the memory of the virtues, the enterprise, and unparalleled suf- 
ferings of their ancestors.” 

The “Janding of our Forefathers” was first celebrated by the Pilgrim So- 
ciety, December 22, 1820, that being the completion of the second century since 
the settlement of New England, or the landing of the Pilgrims. This event, 
which, in a most important sense, gave existence to the nation, with all that is 
valuable in its civil, literary, and religious establishments,} was observed that 


* The following dishes were served up for entertainment on the first Anniversary; and the account is 
here inserted as a matter of curiesity: “1, a large baked Indian whortleberry pudding: 2, a dish of 
sauquetach (succatach, corn and beans boiled together): 3, a dish of clams: 4, a dish of oysters and a 
dish of cod fish: 5, a haunch of venison, roasted by the first jack brought to the colony: 6, a dish of roasted 
sea fowl: 7, a dish of frost fish and eels: 8, an apple pie: 9, a course of cranberry tarts and cheese made 
in the Old Colony.”.—Dr. Thacher’s History of Plymouth. 

+ Speaking of the first emigrnts to New England, Gov. Hutchinson in his History says, “ These were the 
founders of the colony of Plymouth. The settlement of this colony’occasioned the settlement of Massachu- 
setts Bay, which was the source of all the other colonies of New England. Virginia was ina dying state and 
seemed to revive and flourish from the example of New England. I am not preserving from oblivion the: 
names of heroes whose chief merit is the overthrow of cities, of provinces and empires; but the names 0 
the founders of a flourishing town and colony, if not of the whole British empire in America.” r& 

The Rey. Dr. Miller, in his Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century, says, ‘¢ During the greater part of the 


‘ 
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year with more than usual solemnity and interest. The Hon. Daniel Webster 
delivered an Address® on the occasion, worthy of himself and the memory of 
those whose character and sufferings he so eloquently portrayed. A large 
concourse of people attended the celebration, and were escorted to the place 
of public service by the Standish Guards, a military company so called in honor 
of Capt. Miles Standish. + y 

There were present on the occasion, a delegation from the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and the American Antiquarian Society. The Hon. Judge 
Davis addressed the Pilgrim Society on behalf of the former institution, and the 
Hon. Levi Lincoln on behalf of the latter. The Rev. Dr. Kendall replied to 
the one, and the Hon. Alden Bradford replied to the other. The kindest senti- 
ments and feelings universally prevailed, and the occasion was one of great 
satisfaction and rejoicing. 

The Pilgrim Society, as such, annually commemorates the day on which our 
forefathers landed at Plymouth. On some of these anniversaries, addresses 
have been delivered; in 1820, by Hon. Daniel Webster; in 1824, by Hon. 
Edward Everett ; in 1829, by Hon. William Sullivan; in 1834, by Rev. George 
Washington Blagden; in 1835, by Hon. Peleg Sprague ; and in 1837, by Rev. 
Robert B. Hall. Since 1820, at the request of some religious Society or Asso- 
ciation, the following gentlemen have delivered addresses on these anniversary 
occasions, though not specially before the Pilgrim Society ; Rev. William 'T. 
Torrey, Plymouth; Rev. Daniel Huntington, North Bridgewater; Rev. Benja- 
min B. Wisner, D. D., Boston; Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D. D., Braintree ; Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, D. D., Boston; Rev. John Brazier, D. D., Salem; Rev. Samuel 
Green, Boston; Rev. John Codman, D. D., Dorchester; Rev. Convers Francis, 
D. D., Watertown; Rev. Jonathan Bigelow, Rochester. In the addresses 
which have been delivered, the principles, motives, intentions, and character of 
the forefathers have been exhibited and approved, the causes of their emigra- 
tion, the interposition of God in their behalf, and the glorious results which 
have followed, have been glowingly described. 

The Society erected in the year 1824 a monumental edifice. The corner- 
stone of which was laid with appropriate solemnities, and in an excavation made 
in it for the purpose, was deposited, with other articles, a plate having the fol- 
lowing inscription: “In grateful memory of our Ancestors, who exiled them- 
selves from their native country, for the sake of religion, and here successfully 
laid the foundation of Freedom and Empire, December 22, A. D. MDCXX. their 
descendants the Pilgrim Society, have raised this edifice, August XXXI, A. D. 
MDCCCXXIV.” 

The edifice is built of unwrought split granite, and is seventy feet in lenoth 
by forty in width, and is two stories in height. It has a handsome Doric portico 
in front eight feet wide, supported by six pillars sixteen feet high. The whole 
expense of the building and its appurtenances, was more than $15,000. Its 
location is pleasant and presents a full view of the outer harbor of the town. 
The principal hall is adorned by a magnificent painting, representing our fore- 
fathers. This picture, valued at $3,000, was a donation to the Pilgrim Society 
by its author, Henry Sargent, Esq., Boston. It is a splendid representation of 
the Pilgrims at their arrival on these western shores ; Pilgrim Hall is the most 
suitable receptacle for it; and Col. Sargent has exhibited a noble generosity in 
placing it within its walls. The dimensions of the picture are sixteen feet by 
thirteen. It contains several groups of individuals attired in the costume of 
their day. 1. Governor Carver and his wife and children; 2. Governor 
Bradford; 3. Governor Winslow; 4. Wife of Governor Winslow; 5. Mr. 
William Brewster, the presiding Elder; 6. Capt. Miles Standish sare oe VLE 


seventeenth century, the literature of the American colonies was in a great measure c 

eed Vals Te pe a8. g onfined to New Eng- 
at The Address was published, and has passed through several editions and been a source of considerable 
income 1o the Society. 

f It is said of Capt. Standish, He possessed much native talent, was decided, ardent, resolute, and per- 
severing, indifferent to danger, a bold and hardy man, stern, austere, and unyielding ; of exemplary piety 
and of incorruptible integrity ; “an iron-nerved Puritan, who could hew down forests and live on crumbs.” 

The Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, D. D., President of Harvard College, and the Rev. Eleazar Whee- 
lock, D, D., first President of Dartmouth College, are descendants of Capt. Standish. 


\ 
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William White and his child Peregrine; 8. Mr. Isaac Alterton and his wife: 
9. Mr. John Alden; 10. Mr. John Turner; 11. Mr. Stephen Hopkins his 
wife and children; 12. Mr. Richard Warner; 13. Mr. Edward Tilley ; 
14, Mr. Samuel Fuller; 15. Wife of Capt. Standish; 16. Samoset, an Indian 
Sagamore 3 17. Mr. John Howland, of Governor Carver’s family, who married 
his daughter. 

In the edifice there is a room set apart for a Library and a Cabinet of curiosi- 
ties. It is already supplied with a number of volumes and many manuscripts 
of early date. It is desirable that a copy of all the works published by the 
Pilgrims and their descendants, should be deposited in the library. Among the 
antiquities in the cabinet are, an antique arm-chair made for some public use, 
and reputed to have belonged to Governor Carver; the sword of Capt. Miles 
Standish ; the identical cap worn by king Philip, shaped in the form of a helmet, 
curiously wrought in the manner of net work and interwoven with red bird’s 
feathers ; a part of Governor Edward Winslow’s chest ; tomahawks, arrows, &c. 
&c. Itis the desire of the Society that all the relics and pictures which are 
memorials of the Pilgrims should be collected and deposited here for safe keep- 
ing with an accurate account of each article. This would be the best way to 
gratify the honorable pride of their descendants. ‘There is in the possession of 
Miss Hannah White of Plymouth, a direct descendant of Peregrine White,* 
the chair of English oak which was used by Mrs. Edward Winslow, with the 
iron staples by which it was fastened to the cabin floor of the Mayflower. Mrs. 
Hayward of Plymouth, whose name was Winslow, has in her possession a 
watch-purse composed of beads, made by Penelope Pelham, to pass away 
the time while on her voyage to this country, and a curious ring of gold con- 
taining a lock of hair of Governor Josiah Winslow. The original deed in the 
hand-writing of Miles Standish, by which Ousamequin conveyed to Miles 
Standish and others the land whichis now Bridgewater, is in the hands of Judge 
Nahum Mitchell. The ornamented cane of John Alden, who is thought by 
some to have been the first who stepped upon the Plymouth Rock, is possessed 
by his descendant, Alden Bradford, Esq. of Boston. ‘The original commission 
given by Oliver Cromwell to Edward Winslow and others to execute an im- 
portant enterprize against the Spaniards is in the keeping of Mr. Pelham Wins- 
low. For these and other relics of our forefathers the “Pilgrim Hall” is the 
most appropriate repository. 

For an account of * Forefathers’ Rock” and the beautiful monument, erected 
by the Pilgrim Society for its preservation, we make the following extract from 
Dr. Thacher’s History of Plymouth. “The inhabitants of the town” (1774) “an- 
imated by the glorious spirit of liberty which pervaded the Province, and mind- 
ful of the precious relic of our forefathers, resolved to consecrate the Rock on 
which they landed to the shrine of liberty. Col. Theophilus Cotton, and a large 
number of the inhabitants, assembled, with about twenty yoke of oxen, for the 
purpose of its removal. The rock was elevated from its bed by means of large 
screws ; and in attempting to mount it on the carriage, it split asunder, without 
any violence. As no one had observed a flaw, the circumstance occasioned 
some surprize. It is not strange that some of the patriots of the day should be 
disposed to indulge a little in superstition, when in favor of their good-cause. 
The separation of the rock was construed to be ominous of a division of the 
British Empire. The question was now to be decided whether both parts 
should be removed, and being decided in the negative, the bottom part was 
dropped again into its original bed, where it still remains, a few inches above 
the surface of the earth, at the head of the wharf. The upper portion weighing 
many tons, was conveyed to the liberty-pole square, front of the meeting-house, 
where, we believe, waved over it a flag with the far-famed motto, ‘ Liberty or 
death.’ This part of the rock was, on the 4th of July, 1834, removed to ‘ Pil- 
grim Hall,’ and placed in front of that edifice under the charge of the Pilgrim 
Society. A procession was formed on this occasion and passed over Cole’s 
hill, where lie the ashes of those who died the first winter. 


* Peregrine White, the first person born in New England of English parents, died at Marshfield, July 20, 
1704, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 
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“ A miniature representation of the Mayflower followed in the procession, 

placed in a car decorated with flowers, and drawn by six boys. The procession 
was preceded by the children of both sexes of the several schools in town. On 
depositing the rock in front of the Hall, a volley of small arms was fired over it 
by the Standish Guards, after which, an appropriate address was delivered by 
Doct. Charles Cotton, and the services were closed with a prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Kendall. : 
_ Jt affords the highest satisfaction to announce, that the long desired protec- 
tion of the ‘Forefathers’ Rock’ is at length completed; and it may be pro- 
nounced a noble structure, serving the dovble purpose of security to the rock 
and a monument to the Pilgrims. The fabric was erected in June of the 
present year (1835) and consists of a perfect ellipse, forty-one feet in perimeter, 
formed of wrought iron bars, five feet high, resting on a base of hammered 
granite. The heads of the perpendicular bars are harpoons and boat-hooks 
alternately. The whole is embelished with emblematic figures of cast iron. 
The base of the railing is studded with emblems of marine shells, placed alter- 
nately reversed, having a striking effect. The upper part of the railing is en- 
circled with a wreath of iron castings, in imitation of heraldry curtains, fringed 
with festoons ; of these are forty-one ; bearing the names in bass-relief of the 
forty-one Puritan fathers who signed the memorable compact while in the cabin 
of the Mayflower at Cape Cod, in 1620. This valuable and interesting acquisi- 
tion, reflects honor on all who have taken an interest in the undertaking. In 
the original design by George W. Brimmer, Esq., ingenuity and correct taste 
are displayed; and in all its parts, the work is executed with much judgment 
and skill. The castings are executed in the most improved style of the art. 
This appropriate memorial will last for ages, and the names and story of the 
great founders of our nation will be made familiar to the latest generation. 
This monument cost four hundred dollars. The fund was obtained by subscrip- 
tion; Lieut. Gov. Armstrong heading the paper, and Samuel T. Tisdale, Esq. 
of New York, contributing one hundred dollars. The author of this work” 
(Dr. Thacher) “had the honor and satisfaction of being the active agent in its 
execution.” 

This account of the Pilgrim Society, we conclude by expressing our high 
commendation of its object. ‘To be affected at the sufferings of the Pilerims 
of New England; to exercise gratitude for their inestimable labors and sacri- 
fices ; to venerate their virtue and piety; to revere their principles of religious 
and civil liberty ; and to hand down a suitable memorial of them to succeeding 
generations, is at once the duty and privilege of their descendants. Most cordi- 
ally can we adopt the expressive language of President Dwight in speaking of 
our ancestors. “When I call to mind,” says he, “the history of their suffer- 
ings on both sides of the Atlantic, when I remember their pre-eminent patience 
their unspotted piety, their immoveable fortitude, their undaunted resolution, 
their love to each other, their justice and humanity to the savages, and their 
freedom from all those stains which elsewhere spotted the character, even of 
their companions in affliction, I cannot but view them as illustrious brothers 
claiming the veneration and applause of all their posterity. By me the names 


of Carver, Bradford, Cushman,* and Standish, will never be forgotten, until I 
lose the power of recollection.” is ; 


* © On the eleventh of November (1621) Robert Cushman arrived at Plymouth i i 
with thirty-five persons, destined to remain in the colony. By this exile Me yuoutienen ten eee 
a charter procured for them by the adventurers in London, who had been originally concerned with them 
in the enterprise; and they now acknowledged the extraordinary blessing of Heaven, in directing their 
penne into tl soa ne the country, where they had happily obtained permission to possess and enjoy the 

paras under the authority of the president and council for the affairs of New England.”—Holmes's 

The names of the thirty-five persons who came in the Fortune (for so the vessel was ca 

Cushman, William Hilton, John Winslow, William Coner, hie Adams, William Boneh? fore Cact, 
William Wright, Robert Hickes, Thomas Prence (Prince) afterwards Governor, Stephen Dean, Moses 
Simonson. (Simons,) Philip De La Noye, (Delano,) Edward Bompasse, (Bumpus, and Bump,) Clement 
Brigges, (Briggs,) James Steward, (Stewart,) William Pitts, William Palmer, probably two in his famil 

Jonathan Brewster, Bennet Morgan, Thomas Flavil and his son, Hugh Stacie, (Stacy ) William Boats. 
Thomas Cushman, Austin Nicolas, (Nicholas,) Widow Foord probably four in her family, Thomas 
Morton, William Bassite, (Bassett,) two probably in his family. ; x iad 


Mr. Cushman was one of those who left England for the sake of religious liberty, and settled at Leyden. 
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__ My apology for appending so many notes to this historical notice is, that they 
illustrate the character of the Pilgrims of New England and the times in which 
they lived, and thus serve to accomplish the object I have in view. For 
Instance, a few sentences in the farewell discourse of the Rev. Mr. Robinson, 
who was in an important sense the Father of the Plymouth colony, show the 
cast of mind, the religious faith, and the adherence to Protestant principles, of 
himself and of his flock.* 


The following gentlemen have been or now are officers of the Society. 


ie Hon. Joshua Thomas; John Watson, Esq.; Alden Bradford, 
Vice Presidents. Hon. William Davis; Doct. Zaccheus Bartlett; Hon. 
Nathaniel Morton Davis. 
meg Secretaries. Benjamin Marston Watson, Esq.; Winslow Warren, 
Corresponding Secretaries. Samuel Davis, Esq.; Pelham Winslow Warren, 
Esq. ; John Boies Thomas, Esq. 
Treasurers. Hon. Beza Hayward; Hon. Isaac Lathrop Hedge; Allen Dan- 
forth, Esq. 
Librarian and Cabinet Keeper. James Thacher, M. D.t 


In 1617 he was sent to England with Mr. Carver, the first Governor of the colony, to procure a grant of 
lands in America, and in 1619 he was sent again with Mr. Bradford, second Governor of the colony, and 
obtained a patent. He set sail with the first company in 1620, but the Speedwell proving leaky, he was 
obliged to relinquish the voyage. He came, however, to Plymouth, November 10, 1621, but remained there 
only one month, when he returned. While preparing to remove to America, he died, 1626. He wasa 
man of activity and enterprise, talents and piety, and well versed in the Scriptures. ‘hough not a minis- 
ter, yet, while at Plymouth, he delivered a discourse in the form of a sermon “on the sin and danger of 
self-love,” which was the first sermon from New England, ever printed. 1t was first published in London, 
1622, then at Boston, 1724, and at Plymouth, 1785. After his death, Mr. Cushman’s family came to New 
England. Many are their descendants in this country.— Allen's Biog. Dict. Farmer's Register. 

* “ Brethren,” said he, “ we are now quickly to part from one another, and whether I may ever live to 
see your face on earth any more, the God of heaven ‘only knows; but whether the Lord hath appointed 
that or not, I charge you before God and his blessed angels, that you follow me no farther than you have 
seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. If God reveal any thing to you by any other instrament.of his, be 
as ready to receive il as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry ; for [ am fully persuaded, I 
am very confident, that the Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy word. For my part, I 
cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the reformed churches, who are come to a period in religion, 
and will go at present no farther than the instruments of their reformation. The Lutherans canaot be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther saw; whatever part of his will our good God has revealed to Calvin, 
they will rather die than embrace it: and the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they were left by that 
great man of God, who yet saw not all things. 

“ This is a misery much to be ]amenied, for though they were burning and shining lights in their times, 
yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of God; but were they now living, would be as willing to 
embrace further light, as that which they at first received.. I beseech you to remember that it is an article 
of your church covenant, that you shall be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to you 
from the written word of God. Remember that, and every other article of your sacred covenant. But I 
must here withal exhort you to take heed what you receive as truth. Examine it, consider it, and com- 
pare it with other Scriptures of truth, before you receive it ; for it is not possible that the Christian world 
should come so lately out of such thick antichristian darkness, and the perfection of knowledge should 
break forth at once.” 

+ Mr. Bradford was born 1765, and is the son of Gamaliel Bradford, Esq. of Duxbury, who was colonel 
of a continental regiment during the Revolutionary war, a justice of the peace, and a representative to the 
general court for several years. This Gamaliel was a son of the Hon. Gamaliel Bradford of Duxbury, 
many years judge of the court of common pleas for Plymouth county, colonel of militia, representative to 
the general court, and counsellor from 1763 to 1771. His father was Samuel Bradford of Duxbury also, @ 
large land-holder and farmer. Samuel’s father was William Bradford of Plymoutl, (that part of it now 
Kingston,) born in 1625 and died 1705. He was judge of probate, deputy governor, major in the militia, 
and second in command in the war with Phillip, 1675-6, and afterwards counsellor in Massachusetts, under 
Andros and under Phipps. This William was son of William Bradford, who was one of the first company 
that came to this country, and the second Governor of the colony. 

Mr. Bradford graduated at Harvard College 1786, and was Tntor in that institution three years. He 
then studied theology, and was settled in the ministry at Wiscasset, Me. In 1801 he resigned his charge 
in that place, and was subsequently elected Secretary of the Communwealth of Massachusetts for many 
years. His publications, historical, biographical and political are many and valuable. 

Doct. Thacher was born February 14, 1754, and was the youngest son of John Thacher, a very respec- 
table mechanic and agriculturalist of Barnstable. This John was the eldest son of the Hon, John 
Thacher of Barnstable, who was for about thirty years register of deeds for the county, may years judge 
of the court of common pleas, and colonel of a regiment of militia. He was born January 28, 1674, and 
was the youngest son of Hon. John Thacher of Yarmouth, who was for many years an officer in the 
militia, selectman of the town, representative to the general court, one of the council of war for several 
and also for about five years one of the assistants of the governor. He was also one of the provincial 
years, council for about twenty years, and died at Yarmouth, May 8, 1713, aged seventy-five years. He was 
the eldest son of Anthony Thacher, and was born March 17, 1639. This Anthony Thacher was brother to 
the Rey. Peter Thacher, a distinguished minister of Sarum in England, and came to this country with his 
nephew Thomas Thacher, son of the above Peter, June 4, 1635.—Doct. Thacher has been much distin- 
guished among his brethren of the Faculty, and his writings on various subjects have been voluminous, 
and very creditable to himself. 
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‘Trustees. By the constitution the Board consists of nine. John Watson, Esq. ; 
Hon. Barnabas Hedge; Thomas Jackson, Jr., Esq.; Hon. William Davis; 
Zabdiel Sampson, Esq.; Rev. James Freeman, D. D.; Alden Bradford, LL. D.; 
Hon. William Sturgis ; James Sever, Esq.; Henry Warren, Esq.; Judah Alden, 
Esq.; Hon. Wilkes Wood; Doct. Zaccheus Bartlett; Hon. Josiah Robbins ; 
Nathan Hayward, Esq.; Hon. Nathaniel Morton Davis; Hon. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall; Joseph Thomas, Esq.; Rossiter Cotton, Esq.; Isaac Winslow, Esq. ; 
Hon. Lemuel Shaw, LL. D.; John B. Thomas, Esq. ; Nathaniel Russell, Esq. ; 
William Morton Jackson, Esq.; Ebenezer G. Parker, Esq. ; Charles Bramhall, 
Esq. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Valedictory Address of Alva Woods, D. D., President of the University of 
Alabama. December, 1837. pp. 52. 


The Address of President Woods is on the ‘“‘Importance of Preserving the English 
Language in its Purity, and on the Importance of Preserving Purity of Morals.” Very 
seasonable remarks are made on both these topics. They are illustrated by numerous 
classical and other quotations and allusions, such as are adapted to interest an audience 
like that which listened to this address. The author, in retiring from his arduous duties, 
appears to carry with him the undiminished respect and confidence of the legislature of 
Alabama, and of the trustees and friends of the college. Numerous testimonials to this 
purport are subjoined. 


Report and Correspondence on the subject of a Geological and Topographical 
Survey of the State of Vermont. 1838. 


This pamphlet contains a Report of a Committee of the Legislature of Vermont on the 
subject of a topographical and geological survey of the State. In this Report is embodied 
along and interesting letter from Prof. Benedict of the University of Vermont, also a 
letter from Mr. John Johnson of Burlington, and from Col. James Stevens, who has 
made a trigonometrical survey of Massachusetts and of Rhode Island. These gentlemen 
urge a variety of important considerations to show the great value of the proposed 
‘surveys. Professor Benedict estimates the expense of both surveys at about $25,000. 
We cannot doubt but that the State of Vermont will ere long enter ona course of internal 
improvements. The first step will be of course an accurate acquaintance with the 
topography and resources of the State. 


First Annual Report of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, together 
with the First Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. pp. 75. 


The Board of Education was created on the 20th of April, 1837, At their first 
meeting, June 27, 1837, they elected the Hon. Horace Mann, late President of the 
Senate of Massachusetts as Permanent Secretary of the Board. Mr. Mann has made a 
very elaborate abstract of the school returns which are annually presented to the legis- 
lature, a notice of which may be found in the last No. of this publication. A series of 
meetings have been held in all the counties of the State except Suffolk, composed of 
teachers, school-committee men, and the friends of education generally. At each 
of these meetings the Secretary has been present. His attendance and public addresses 
have been productive of the happiest effects. The Committee and Mr. Mann in their 
respective reports, make some excellent remarks on the subject of school-houses ; on the 
powers and duties of a school-committee man; on the education of teachers ; on distric 
school libraries, and on school books. Mr Mann makes many important suggestion, 
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which cannot-fail to do great good. He states that the law of 1826, providing that no 
school books should be used in any of the public schools “calculated to favor any par- 
ticular religious sect or tenet,” has almost entirely excluded not only books directly 
religious, but those inculcating the principles of ethics and natural theology. We 
earnestly commend this valuable paper, for copies of which we are indebted to the 
Governor and to the Secretary of State, to the attention of the friends of education 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


An Address to the People of New Jersey on the subject of Common Schools. 
1838. pp. 16. 

On the 16th of January, 1838, a Convention of the friends of common school education 
in New Jersey, was held at Trenton, chief justice Hornblower in the chair. Various 
resolutions were adopted in respect to the importance of new measures for the promotion 
of common school education in New Jersey. No effectual efforts have yet been made 
by the State to provide for the education of the children of its citizens. A Committee 
was appointed, consisting of Mr. Frelinghuysen, Bishop Doane, Prof. Dod, and Messrs. 
Elmer, Rhees, Green, Ryall, Atwood and Gummere, who have issued an Address, and 
whose business it is to call the attention of the people of New Jersey to the subject, 
till the great work is accomplished. An attempt was successfully made to adopt a new 
system by the last house of representatives, but it failed in the upper house. The 
Address of the general committee is able and conclusive. 


Twentieth Annual Report of the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York. Utica: 1837. pp. 28. 


This Society supports the Baptist Theological and Literary Seminary at Hamilton. 
«They have been enabled to raise and sustain an institution for seventeen years; to 
provide a farm and library and buildings worth $25,000, and to give aid to more than 
five hundred young men preparing for the ministry. The whole expenses have not 
exceeded $150,000, and not more than $12,000 remain unpaid. In addition to all this, 
about twenty scholarships have been obtained, of $1,000 each, besides a subscription for 
permanent funds of $13,000.” " 


Catalogue of Editions of the Holy Scriptures in various Languages, and other 
Biblical works, in the Library of the American Bible Society. 1837. pp. 31. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Theological Seminary in Andover, Ms. By 
Oliver A. Taylor, M. A. 1838. pp. 531. 


Catalogue of the Books belonging to the Labrary of the University of Vermont. 
1836. pp. 93. 

The valuable Catalogue of the Library of the Bible Society is included under the 
following heads,—the Holy Scriptures, manuscripts, lexicons, concordances and grammat- 
ical works, commentaries, critical and philological works, and writings of the fathers, 
catalogues and biographical works, biography, history and chronology, geography, 
topography and travels, religious and other periodicals, annual reports of Bible and 
other societies, and miscellaneous. One object of publishing this catalogue is to request 
donations in the various departments specified in its pages. Rare copies and early editions 
of the Scriptures in our own and other languages; works connected in any way with 
biblical learning, such as lexicons, grammars, concordances, commentaries, philological 
treatises, etc., also books of travels and topography, and such as relate to the general 

_ progress of Christianity, will be peculiarly acceptable. 

The first catalogue of the Andover Library was published in 1819, and consisted of 
about 160 pages. The library was then quite small, and had received but limited juries 
These funds, however, having gradually accumulated, Dr. Robinson, on his visiting 
Germany, in 1826, was commissioned to make considerable purchases; and these 
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together with a generous donation from an individual, and a few other smaller donations, 
have brought it to its present size. The library now somewhat exceeds 12,000 volumes. 
The Catalogue by Mr. Taylor is alphabetical, and describes minately all the titles of all 
the books, pamphlets, etc. in the library, and also the titles of the more important articles 
in works of great value and interest. The Catalogue will be an excellent guide to all 
who are engaged in philological and theological researches. The library is very full in 
the departments of theology and sacred literature. We trust that before the lapse of 
many years, large additions will be made in English literature. The library possesses 
excellent editions, (together with the necessary philological apparatus,) of the Latin and 
Greek Fathers, and of the Latin and Greek classics: <A large part of the books were 
selected with great care by Prof. Robinson, in the course of a four years’ residence in 
- Germany. Many thanks are due to Mr. Taylor for the good service which he has done 
to the cause of letters and religion. 

A large part of the library of the University of Vermont was selected in Germany by 
Prof. Torrey. The Catalogue is arranged by subjects. The library is smaller than 
those which are possessed by some of the other colleges, but we know of none better in 
proportion to its size. 


Connecticut Historical Collections, containing a general collection of interesting 
facts, traditions, biographical sketches, anecdotes, etc., relating to the history and 
antiquities of every town in Connecticut, with geographical descriptions. Illus- 
trated by 190 engravings. By John Warner Barber. Second Edition. New 
Haven: Durrie & Peck. pp. 560. 


This work is one which, we should suppose, every Connecticut man would like to 
possess, and many others, also. From the examination which we have been able to give 
to it, it appears to unite a great degree of accuracy in its statements with many amusing 
reminiscences and stories. Many of the wood cuts are very well done, and give quite a 
striking view of scenery, meeting-houses, manufactories, villages, etc. The second 
edition is greatly enlarged and improved, and is, in many respects, a new book. 


Life and Select Discourses of Rev. Samuel H. Stearns. Boston: Josiah A. 
Stearns. 1838. pp. 420. 

We were personally and well acquainted with him whose virtues and whose labors are 
commemorated in this volume. In many respects we can bear witness to the fidelity of 
the biographer’s pen. Fraternal affection has not overcharged the picture. The letters 
and the sermons bear ample witness to the commendations of the surviving brother. Our 
departed friend, wherever he went and for whomsoever he preached, carried his own 
testimony, in the taste, the moral beauty, the fidelity of his public ministrations, in the 
simplicity of his demeanor, and in the gentleness and purity of his spirit. His intellect 
was highly disciplined, and his taste assiduously cultivated. He was also remarkably 
chastened in the school of affliction. For many a long and weary year he was a victim of 
disappointed hope. He longed to enter into the Christian ministry, and labor directly for 
the conversion of men. But in the righteous and inscrutable providence of God, he was 
compelled to carry round, during all the latter years of his life, a broken constitution, 
whose wasted energies no efforts could repair. 

Mr. Stearns was the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Stearns, the late excellent minister 
of the evangelical church in Bedford, Ms. He was born Sept. 12,1801. In 1816, he 
entered Phillips Academy, Andover. In June, 1817, he became a member of his father’s 
church. In 1819, he'‘entered Harvard University. At his graduation, 1823, he gave the 
salutatory addresses in Latin. On taking the degree of M, A. in 1826, he delivered the 
master’s valedictory in Latin. In 1828, he graduated at the theological seminary, 
Andover. April 16, 1834, he was ordained pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. 
But in two or three Sabbaths, his strength wholly failed. June 8, 1836, he sailed for 
Europe. After having travelled extensively in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany 
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and Italy, he returned to Paris, in the spring of 1837. In that city he died, May 15, 1838. 
His remains were brought to this country, and interred at Mount Auburn, in Cambridge, 

About half the volume is occupied with the memoir, and the other half with the 
sermons and other compositions of Mr. Stearns. It is a book which no cultivated 
Christian will be tempted to lay down till it is read through. The mechanical execution 
is beautiful. 


An Inquiry respecting the Self-Determining Power of the Will; or Contingent 
Volition. By Jeremiah Day, President of Yale College. New Haven. pp. 200. 
‘President Edwards,” says Dr. Day, “in his Treatise on the Will, has givena masterly 
exposition of the principal forms in which it is commonly presented. But for some reason 
or other, his view of contingent self-determination, appears to have attracted less attention 
of late, than that particular mode of statement which he resolves into an infinite series of 
volitions. The doctrine of his opponents was this, that the free acts of the will are not 
determined to be as they are, by any influence from without the will itself. This was 
considered by him as involving the alternative, that every volition is determined either 
by a preceding volition, or by nothing at all. The latter is contingent self-determination. 
This appeared to him so obviousty absurd, as not to call for a logical statement, expanded 
into the form of a regularly constructed demonstration. To the other branch of the 
alternative, he has done such ample justice, that the question concerning it may be 
considered as definitively settled.” President Day, in his Treatise, treats of the powers 
of the mind, self-determination, influence of motives, liberty and necessity, ability and 
inability, consciousness and. accountability, common sense, mechanical and physical 
agency, moral government of God, activity and dependence, fatalism and pantheism, and 
the testimony of Scripture. Better judges than ourselves have pronounced a very high 
opinion upon this unassuming volume. The whole discussion is conducted ‘in a calm, 
candid and Christian spirit, every where indicating the clearest powers of reasoning, and 
the hand of a master. 


The Fear of God the only True Courage: a Sermon preached inthe High Street 
meeting-house, Portland, March 18, 1838. By John W. Chickering, pastor. 


” 


This is a short, pointed, and well-aimed attack on the “‘code of honor,’ and a manly 


assertion of the only ground on which true courage rests. 


Characteristics of the Times: a Sermon preached at Bangor, Me., on the day of 
the Annual Fast, April 12, 1838. By John Maltby, pastor of the Hammond 
Street Church. 

The text of this discourse is Rom. xiii. 2. ‘And that, knowing the time, that now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep.” The subject discussed is “the characteristics of our 
times, and the duties consequentiy demanded of Christians.”” The principal heads are, 
that it is a time of great spiritual declension, of abounding party distinctions and animosi- 
ties, of corruption in politics, business, and morals, of misguided effort, of great abuse of 
principle, and of undue exaltation of individual men. The whole discussion is earnest, 
spirited, and plain. Mr. Maltby advances to his subject with boldness, yet without 
rashness. We regard it as a very good specimen of a fast sermon. 


The Sixth Commandment: A Discourse delivered in the Chapel of Amherst 
College, March 11, 1828. By Heman Humphrey, D. D., President of the 
College. Amherst: J. S. & Cc. Adams. 1838. pp. 31. 

Dr. Humphrey first ascertains what the crime of murder is, both by the law of God 
and the law of the land, and how it is distinguished from other kinds of homicide. He 
then applies the principles, definitions and penalties to war, suicide, steam-boat ex- 
plosions, to the making, vending and use of alcoholic liquors, and to duelling. The last 
topic the president considers at length, the sermon having been delivered about a fort- 
night after the atrocious duel at the seat of government. It is one of the best discussions 
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which we have ever seen of the subject of duelling. It clearly expounds the nature of 
the crime, the dangers to our national existence from its toleration, and the remedies 
against its perpetration, The whole discourse is very able and seasonable. No man is 
more at home than Dr. Humphrey, in the discussion of ethical questions which have a 
bearing on the great interests of society. The sermon deserves the widest circulation. 


A Sermon addressed to the Second Presbyterian Congregation in Albany, March 
4, 1838, the Sabbath after intelligence was received that the Hon. Jonathan 
Cilley, member of Congress from Maine, had been murdered in a duel with the 
Hon. William J. Graves, member from Kentucky. By Wiliam B. Sprague, 
D. D., minister of said Congregation. Albany, 1838. pp. 15. 

This is another eloquent and stirring appeal, whose warning voice, we hope, will not 
' be heard in vain. It inculeates the duty of prayer for rulers, inasmuch as they occupy 

places of peculiar responsibility, of great temptation, of delicacy and difficulty, and a 

place to which they have been elevated by ourselves. We owe it to ourselves, to 

posterity, and to God, and especially to the existing crisis, that we faithfully discharge 
this duty of prayer in their behalf. 


The Union Bible Dictionary. Prepared for the American Sunday School Union, 
and revised by the Committee of Publication. Philadelphia. 1837. pp. 648. 


This is an entirely new dictionary, corresponding in principle, character and uses to 
the other publications of the Union, and intended so to connect them together, as to make 
of the whole, a complete Biblical Cyclopedia. Though the editor, who, we understand, 
is one of our best biblical scholars, is indebted to various sources for materials, and in 
some instances, for copious extracts, the volume may be regarded as strictly an original 
work. Many of the most important articles have received a critical examination from 
several clergymen and laymen, in whose competency and fidelity the utmost confidence 
may be felt. The points on which the work may be strongly recommended are, its cheap- 
ness, 650 pages for considerably less than one dollar, the simple and intelligible style, 
the great condensation in matter, the preservation of a due proportion as to the length of 
the more important articles, the bringing down of the information to the present state of 
biblical science, and the catholic and enlarged spirit in which the whole work is com- 
posed. 


Historical Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. By Ebenezer Alden, M.D., Fellow of the Society. Read at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, May 30, 1838. Boston: William S. Damrell. 1838. 

After various observations on the history of the Society during the past year, Dr. 

Alden, gives a somewhat detailed account of the progress of medical science in this Com- 
monwealth from its first feeble beginnings to its present flourishing state. A great 
variety of interesting facts are happily detailed, in a manner very agreeable as well to 
the general reader as to the medical student. As we expect soon to enrich our pages 
with a more full account of the Massachusetts Medical Society, together with a list of 
its Officers and Fellows, from Dr. Alden’s pen, we forbear noticing this valuable Address 
any further, 


Popular Medicine ; or Family Adviser ; consisting of Outlines of Anatomy 
Physiology, and Hygiene, with such Hints on the practice of Physic Surgery, 
and the Diseases of Women and Children, as may prove useful in families 
when regular physicians cannot be procured. By Reynell Coates, M. D 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, Philadelphaa, etc. etc. pp. 614, : 

In a memoir of the late eminent Philip Syng Physic, M. D., contained in the Boston 

Medical and Surgical Journal, is the following paragraph. ‘ Lecturing for many years 

on surgery, Dr. Physic’s chief organ of publicity was his class of students. The Ele- 

ments of Surgery, published by his nephew Dr. Dorsey, contain the most perfect account 
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of his opinions and practice up to that period. The Institutes and Practice of Surgery 
by Dr. Gibson, the present able and distinguished professor of surgery in the university 
of Pennsylvania, represents largely his views obtained through private communications 
and publications. Other individuals have also been, through their writings, the means of 
his intercourse with the press on particular points; among them may be mentioned 
Dr. J, Randolph, his son-in-law ; Drs. Benjamin and Reynell Coates,” etc. 

The work of Dr. Coates, before us, is divided into two parts; of which the first is 
descriptive and theoretical, the second practical. After a short preliminary chapter, con- 
taining a cursory view of certain broad principles in comparative anatomy, the second 
chapter presents a more particular notice of human general anatomy. The third chapter 
contains a view of the principal animal functions. The fourth chapter takes up the topics 
of food, clothing, air, moisture, exercise, the errors of female school discipline, and matri- 
mony. The five chapters in the practical portion of the work are on surgical accidents 
and diseases, medical practice, diseases of married women, diseases of children, and 
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diseases of adult females. 


_ We have read a considerable portion of the work, and are much pleased with its clear- 
ness, its freedom from technicalities, its scientific arrangement, and the obvious reasona- 


bleness of the author’s views. 


The work cannot but be very useful, especially where 


the services of an eminent physician and surgeon cannot be procured. 


Proceedings of the President and Fellows of the Connecticut Medical Society, in 
Convention, May, 1837: with a List of the Members of the Society. 

Besides the valuable Address of Doct. Miner, this pamphlet contains a Report of the 

New Haven County Medical Society, on the expediency of repealing that section of the 

' Medical Laws of Connecticut, which excludes irregular practitioners from the benefits of 


law in the collection of fees. 
but to all classes of readers. 


The whole pamhlet is interesting not only to the physician 
It is expected that Doct. Miner will prepare for the Register 


a Historical Account of the Medical Society of Connecticut. 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. | 


JAMES T. CHAMPLIN, Bap. ord. pastor, Portland, Maine, 
May 3, 1838. 

JONATHAN B. CONDIT, Cong. inst. pastor, Portland, Me. 
May 17. 

SAMUEL C. FESSENDEN, Cong. ord. pastor, Thomaston, 
Me. May 30. 

CLEMENT PARKER, Cong. inst. pastor, Acton, Me. June 
20. 

WILLIAM L. MATHER, Cong. inst. pastor, Wiscasset, 
Me. July 13. 


SAMUEL OSGOOD, Unit. ord. pastor, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, May 6, 1838. 

AURELIUS 8, SWIFT, Cong. ord. pastor, Croydon, N. H. 
May 16. 

———— VALENTINE, Bap. ord. pastor, Orange, N. I. 
June 19. 

SAMUEL G. TENNEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Hillsborough, 
July 4. 


VERNON WALCOTT, Cong. ord, evang. Vergennes, Ver- 
mont, Feb. 7, 1838. 
JAMES MEACHAM, Cong. ord. pastor, New Haven, Vt. 


May 30. 
a THURSTON, Unit. ord. pastor, Windsor, Vt. June 


AARON BURBANK, Bap. inst. pastor, Bernardstown, Mas- 
sachusetts, April, 1838. 


JAMES C. BOOMER, Bap. ord. pastor, Holmes Hole, Ms. 


April 18, 

STEVEN ae ALLEN, Cong. ord. pastor, Charlemont, Ms. 
April | 

ABIJAH R, BAKER, Cong. ord, pastor, Medford, Ms. 


April 25. 

JOHN PIKE, Presb. ord. pastor, Newburyport, Ms. April 25, 

CAZNEAU PALFREY, Cong. inst. pastor, Grafton, Ms. 
April 25. 

EDWARD C. BULL, Epis. ord. priest, Boston, Ms. May. 

JONATHAN FE. WOODBRIDGE, Cong. inst. pastor, Ware 
Village, Ms. May 2, 

E. W. ROBINSON, Cong. ord. pastor, Freetown, Ms. May 2. 

WILLIAM 8. COGGIN, Cong. inst. pastor, Boxford, Ms. 
May 9. 

EPHRAIM PEABODY, Unit. inst. pastor, New Bedford, Ms. 
May 17. 

JOHN C. PAINE, Cong. ord, pastor, Rehoboth, Ms. June 6. 

ALEXANDER J. SESSIONS, Cong. ord. pastor, Salem, Ms. 
June 13. 

JOBRL KENNY, Bap. ord. pastor, Wenham, Ms. June 20. 

CALEB B, DAVIS, Bap. ord. pastor, Paris, Ms. June 27. 

CHARLES CLEVELAND, Cong. ord. Evang. Sution, Ms. 
July. 


EDWARD K. FULLER, Bap. ord. pastor, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, April 4, 1833. 


CYRUS YALE, Cong. inst. pastor, New Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, April 4, 1838. ‘ 
JOHN GREENWOOD, Epis. inst. pastor, Bethel, Ct. April 18. 
JOSEPH WHITTLESEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Berlin, Ct- 

May 8. 
JONATHAN BRACE, Cong. ord. pastor, Litchfield, Ct. Jane 


12. 
HARLEY GOODWIN, Cong. inst. pastor, Warren, Ct. June 


27. 
NATHANIEL M. UMSTON, Cong. inst, pastor, So. Corn- 
wall, Ct. June 27. ‘i : 
WILLIAM ALBERT HYDE, Cong. inst, pastor, Westbrook, 


Ct. June 28. 
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WHITMAN METCALF, Bap. inst. pastor, Sardinia, New 
York, April, 1838, 

N. K. HINSDALE, Cong. ord. Miss, Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. 
April 12. 

A. RAYMOND, Pres. ord. pastor, Guilford, N. Y. April 18. 

DAVID MALIN, Pres. inst. pastor, Genoa, N. Y. April 25. 

WARREN DAY, Pres. inst. pastor, Enfield, N. Y. May. 

R. G. SPEES, Pres. ord. pastor, New York, N. Y. May 13. 

JAMES W. C. PENNINGTON, Cong. ord. evang. New 
York, N. Y. May 25. 

PRA W. CHASE, Cong, ord. evang. New York, N. Y. 

‘ ay 25. 

os ty ee al STEWART, Dutch Ref. inst. pastor, Warwick, 

- ¥. June. 
PEL Bi KINNE, Pres. inst. pastor, McGranville, N. Y. 
une 6, 

B..F. GARFIELD, Bap. ord. pastor, Greenwich, N. Y. 
June 22. 

ELIAS R. FAIRCHILD, Pres. inst. pastor, Montgomery, 
N. Y. June 26. 


WILLIAM R. 8. BETTS, Pres. inst. pastor, Upper Free- 
hold, New Jersey, June 13, 1838. 


JOHN R. AGNEW, Pres, inst. pastor, Scrubgrass, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 3, 1888. 

D. M. HALLIDAY, Pres. inst. pastor, Danville, Col. Co. 
Pa. April 25. 

JOHN F. HOFF, Epis. ord. priest, Carlisle, Pa. April 27. 


DANIEL FEETE, Ger. Ref. inst, pastor, Taneytown, Mary- 
land, June 24, 1838, 


JOHN L. McKIM, Epis. ord. priest, Middleton, Delaware, 
May 31, 1838. 
WILLIAM N. PENDLETON, Epis. ord. priest, Middleton, 


Del. May 31. 
WILLIAM J- CLARK, Epis. ord. priest, Middleton, Del. 


May 31 . 


WILEY A. ATKINSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Rolesville, North 
Carolina, May 20, 1838. 


DANIEL FORD RICHARDSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Wake 
Porest Institute, South Carolina, May 8, 1838. 


DANIEL L, RUSSELL, Pres. inst. pastor, Lafayette Co- 
Mississippi, April 14, 1838, 


SIDNEY S. BROWN, Cong. ord. pastor, W. Farmington, 
Ohio, May 30, 1838. 


DANIEL_E. MANTON, Pres. ord. pastor, Collinsville, Il- 
linois, April 1, 1838. 


ARTEMAS BULLARD, Pres, inst. pastor, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, June 27, 1838. 


JOHN M. ELLIS, Pres, inst. pastor, Grass Lake and Leoni? 
Michigan, April 18, 1838, 


Whole number in the above list, 63. 


QUARTERLY LIST OF DEATHS. 


SUMMARY. 
Ordinations...ccsccscesere 36 STATES. 
Tnstallations....eseesesees 27 

-— Maine....... 5 
Total.evscescsesceeeseeee 63 New Hamps 4 
Vermont....+ 3 
Massachusetts.. 16 
Rhode Island .......000 i ae 
Connecticut...eccccccecee 7 
OFFICES. New York... 12 
New Jersey...... 1 
Pennsylvania . 8 
Pastors.cscescocccceeesee 53 Maryland.. 1 
Evangelists. eecese 4 Delaware.... 3 
Priests..... sees © \North Carolina... 1 
Missionaries.....+.+4++-.. 1 South Carolina..... 1 
-—— Mississippi..... 1 
Totalecccccosescescesess G63 Ohio.....ceee 1 
\ Illinois... a) val 
Missouri. ce ou! 
Michigan.<ccccssccscosse 1 
DENOMINATIONS, = 
TGthlecccscesescescecesee 63 

Congregational....+sse+e+- 27 DATES, 

Presbyterian. 4 

Episcopalian. 6 1 
Baptist.... 1L 19 
Dutch Ref... cose 1 22 
German Ref.. . 1 18 
Unitarian. scccscsccccssse 8 TUlyceccecéccevscss 8 
Totaleesercccscvevevceves GS  Totalesececcscvecceeses 63 


[ Aue. 


er 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


JOSIAH HOUGHTON, et. 48, Bap. Turner, Maine, May, 
1838. 


ALONZO PHILLIPS, #t. 48, Cong. Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, April, 1838. 

J. D. KNOWLES, et. 39, Bap. Newton, Ms. May 9. 

MOSES BRADFORD, at. 73, Cong. Montague, Ms, June 13. 


WILLIAM H. PURVEYANCE, et. 24, Epis. Lonsdale near 
Providence, Rhode Island, March 19, 1838. 
EPHRAIM MONROE, at. 30, Pawtucket, R, I. Jaly. 


CHARLES PRENTICE, et. 60, Cong. South Canaan, Con- 
necticut, May 29, 1838. 
STEPHEN CROSBY, at. 45, Cong. Norwich, Ct. June 6. 


THOMAS EDWARDS, at. 70, Ref. Dutch, Henrietta, New 
York, April 4, 1838. 

NICHOLAS M. LAUGHLIN, Epis. St. Thomas, N. Y. 
April 12. 

FREDERICK W. GEISSENHAINER, D. D. et. 67, Ger. 
Lutheran, New York, N. Y. May 27. 


T. J. ADDISON MINES, Pres. near Rockville at Rose Hill, 
Maryland, Jan. 20, 1838. 
JONATHAN JUDD, Cambiidge, Md. April 4. 


GEORGE ROBERTSON, et. 80, Cong. Amelia Co. Virginia, 
March 8, 1838. 
JOHN SPOTS, et. 54, Bap. Lewisburg, Va. April 10. 


N. B. PATTERSON, Cong. Sandy Ridge, North Carolina, 
Dec. 13, 1837, 


ELIJAH EAGLETON, at. 36, Pres. Madisonville, Tennessee, 
March 12, 1838, 


BENJAMIN TEMPLE, Meth. Epis. Russellville, Logan Co, 
Kentucky, March 19, 1833, 


PETER GRIFFING, at. 67, Litchfield, Ohio, March 16, 1838. 
THOMAS EDGER HUGHES, Pres. Wellsville, Ohio, May 2, 


ROBERT CARPENTER, Bap. Washington Co. EMissouri, 
May, 1838. 


RRA ER WARE, et. 46, Cong. Otsego, Michigan, March 
JONATHAN L. WOART, Epis. of Tallahassee, Fl. T. 
perished with the Pulaski, June, 1838, 


Whole number in the above list, 23. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES. 


From 20 to 80. 
30 40.. 


STATES. 


Maine....secoos 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island.. 
Connecticut....... 
NeW Yiorkscescens 
Maryland,......0. 
Virginia........ 
North Carolina . 
Tennessee...seeee 
Kentucky... 
Ohio...... 
Missoun.. 


stron eenee 


| comma we 


Totaliessecccccecccevcoves 
AVELAZE AGEs eceeeceececee 


8 te RO ee ee ON 


Michigan . . 
Not specified... se eeeee 
AMOtAl sicactoscssavaceeeede 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregational e..ssseeees 7 aoe 
Presbyterian... 3 1887, December..c.coccee 1 
Baptist. +++sseeeeesees 4 1938, January... 1 
Meth, Episcopal...... 2 March....... 6 
Episcopal. seccsesecees 2 April....... 5 
Ref. Dutch....seseee 1 May... 6 
Ger, Lutheran...s..ccesce 1 PUNCocaccosescetels 3 
Not specified........ 3 1 
Motalscesteeterec tees seers 23 
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JOURNAL 


OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


AUGUST, 18838. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 


Tue American Education Society held 
its Twenty-second Annual Meeting at the 
Rooms of the Central American Education 
Society, New York, on Thursday, May 10, 
1838, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, President of 
the Society, not being present, Zachariah 
Lewis, Esq. of Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the 
Vice Presidents, took the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, by 
the Rev. John P. Cleaveland, President of 
Marshall College, Michigan. 

The Rey. Benjamin Labaree, Secretary 
of the Central American Education Society, 
was appointed Clerk of the meeting. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Treasurer not being present, his 
Annual Report, certified by the Hon. Pliny 
Cutler, as Auditor, was read by Charles 
Starr, Esq., Treasurer of the Central Ameri- 
can Education Society, and the same was 
accepted and adopted. 

The reading of the Report of the Directors 
was postponed to the time of the public 
meeting, to be held in the evening. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year were chosen. 

The Society adjourned to meet at half 
past 7 o’clock, P. M., in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, for public services. 


The Society met according to adjourn- 
ment, and the Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D., 
President of Yale College, one of the Vice 
Presidents, presided on the occasion. 

The services were commenced with 
prayer, by the Rev. Thomas McAuley, 


D. D., President of the New York The- | 


ological Seminary. 


VOL, XI. 13 


An abstract of the Report was read by the 
Secretary. 


On motion of the Rev. Samuel H. Riddel 
of Hartford, Ct., seconded by the Rev. 
Thomas Snell, D. D., of North Brookfield, 
Ms., 


Resolved, That this Society regards with 
gratitude to God the success which has 
attended its efforts the past year, though 
distinguished by unparalleled commercial 
embarrassment; and that the Report of the 
Directors, an abstract of which has now 
been read, be accepted and adopted; and 
be published under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 


On motion of the Rev. Baxter Dickinson, 
Professor in Lane Seminary, seconded by 
the Rev. Ichabod S. Spencer of Brooklyn, 
INS 

Resolved, That the American Education 
Society has claims upon the confidence and 
liberal support of the churches, from its 
unremitting efforts to raise up a ministry 
of high moral principle, and singleness of 
aim, as well as intellectual strength. 

On motion of the Rev. Mark Hopkins, 
D. D., President of Williams College, 


{seconded by the Rev. George E. Pierce, 


President of the Western Reserve College, 


Resolved, That the peculiar difficulties 
which Education Societies have to en- 
counter, furnish no reason for diminished 
effort, but rather for increased activity and 
vigilance in the cause. 


On motion of the Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
D. D., President of the Lane Seminary, 
seconded by the Rev. Daniel L. Carroll, 
D. D., President of Hampden Sidney 
College, 


Resolved, That the deficiency which still 
remains, after all the efforts that have been 
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made to supply the world with pastors, calls 


upon the churches to pray the Lord of the 
harvest to raise up laborers for his harvest, 
and to educate their sons with special 
reference to this great object. 


Highly appropriate and interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. 
Riddel, Dickinson, Hopkins and Beecher. 

The meeting was then closed with the 
benediction, by the Rev. Heman Hum- 
phrey, D. D., President of Amherst College. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


The objects to be accomplished by this 
Society are three-fold. i 

1. The multiplication of Christian min- 
isters. 

One way in which the Society accom- 
plishes this object is by introducing into 
the ministry, through its aid, many who 
could not otherwise enter it. There are 
in the community a large number of pious 
young men of good talents, who ardently 
desire to preach the gospel, but who have 
not the pecuniary means of qualifying them- 
selves for this work. Some, perhaps, might 
succeed in their efforts to obtain an educa- 
tion by the most strenuous exertions; but 
the obstacles in the way are so great, that 
they have not resolution to overcome them. 
These individuals will never attempt to pre- 
pare for the ministry, unless encouraged to 
do it by the offer of pecuniary assistance. 
Others, constituted and situated as they are, 
never could, without such aid, obtain an 
education suitable for an ambassador of 
Christ. 

The Society increases the number of 
preachers of the gospel, by turning the 
attention of many pious young men to the 
sacred ministry, who, if not thus influenced, 
would never have seriously thought of en- 
gaging in such a high calling. This it does 
by appeals to the public through its Agents, 
Annual Reports, Quarterly Journal, and 
other publications. By thus proclaiming 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, the destitution of ambassadors of the 
cross, and the imperative duty devolving 
on young men of good talents and un- 
doubted piety, to become such heralds, it 
induces multitudes to give up their secular 
employments, and seek an education pre- 
paratory to this office. Some of these in- 
dividuals have pecuniary ability to educate 
themselves; others are dependent for their 
education on charitable assistance. Doubt- 
less a great company have, through the 
agency of this Society, been led to con- 
secrate themselves to the promotion of the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls ‘in 
the work of preaching the gospel. Abundant 
testimony to this effect might be adduced. 

The Society also multiplies the number 
of ministers, by its instrumentality in the 
conversion of individuals who afterwards 
become preachers of the gospel. By a 
perusal of its publications, some have been 
spiritually renewed who have devoted them- 
selves to the work of the ministry. Others 
have given themselves to the Lord in this 
sacred calling, while the Agents of the So- 
ciety have, in the name of Him who com-- 
manded his disciples to go into ali the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature 
been advocating its cause. ‘ 

The beneficiaries of the Society have 
been eminently useful in promoting revivals 
of religion. Many will bear witness to the 
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salutary and sanctifying influence of their 
unwearied and faithful labors. Said a presi- 
dent of one of our colleges, “It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the time which 
beneficiaries spend in college is lost to the 
church. Look to the moral condition of 
our colleges, especially in the frequent 
revivals of religion which are now enjoyed 
in them. This we did not see before the 
American Education Society collected and 
sustained in them the pious indigent youth 
of our country. These frequent. revivals 
are, in a great degree, to be ascribed to 
the blessing of God on the happy influence 
of these young men. Instead of being lost, 
I regard the time which they spend in 
college, as important to the interests of the 
church, to say the least, as any equal por- 
tion of their subsequent lives.” A professor 
in one of our colleges writes: ‘ We are 
again blessed with a revival of religion. 
The influence of the charity students in 
producing this state of things, under the 
divine blessing, has been great. Indeed, 
what could we do without them? No one 
can speak on this subject but an officer of 
college. Every year increases our con- 
viction that the church would be amply 
paid—doubly paid, for all it expends in 
supporting charity students, were the effect 
confined to the walls of college—were every 
beneficiary to die the moment he leaves us.” 
Said a president of one of our theological 
institutions, ‘I have often said, (and I 
speak from years of experience,) that such 
are the happy effects of the example and 
influence of beneficiaries while in college, 
that should every one of them die the hour 
he graduates, still the church could well 
afford to pay the whole expense of their 
education, even on that supposition.” The 
presiding officer of another college has 
written, “The general influence of our 
pious students on the habits of the college, 
no one can duly estimate who has not been 
connected with college when such students 
were few, and also when they were nu- 
merous. In every view | regard their in- 
fluence as decidedly and materially salu- 
tary.” Another writes, ‘The influence of 
pious students is felt by the whole college. 
We know not what would be the state of 
things if this influence was suspended.” 
Many individuals who are thus brought 
into the kingdom, will become heralds of 
salvation. 

2. The second object to be accomplished 
by the Society, is furnishing, to a great 
extent, a better ministry for the church 
than it would otherwise enjoy. 

It does this by its efforts to raise up 
thoroughly educated and eminently devoted 
ministers. In this country, even not more 
than half a century ago, candidates for the 
ministry, after graduating at some college, 
(and the requirements in academical studies 
were then much less than they now are,) 
read theology a short time, and then com- 
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menced preaching the gospel. The manner 
of study and license was this: A young 
man would pass a few weeks or months 
under the instruction of some minister, 
during which time he would attend to the 
topics of a system of divinity and write a 
few sermons, and then his tutor would give 
him a licensure to preach, and perhaps in- 
troduce him on the following Sabbath to 
his own pulpit. Though in some cases the 
approbation, (as the testimonial or licensure 
was then termed,) to preach was given by 
a single individual, yet, generally, it was 
signed by two, three, or more neighboring 
clergymen. But it is now different with 
students, and especiaily those under the 
patronage of this Society. Most of these 
young men, besides their preparatory studies, 
pursue a regular seven years’ collegiate and 
theological course of education at some 
college and theological seminary. Much 
knowledge, therefore, is required of these 
students, before they seek permission to 
preach. Great attention is also paid by 
them to the perusal of memoirs of eminent 
Christians and books of experimental reli- 
gion, and to the cultivation of personal 
holiness, that they may thus be distinguished 
as pious and devoted servants of Jesus 
Christ. 

Is it said that ministers are no better now 
than they were formerly? It may be replied 
that if it be so, the fact arises principally 
from the times. The present in a great 
degree, is a day of excitement and action, 
rather than of intense study, close thinking, 
and reflection. Formerly the question was, 
What is truth and duty? Now the question 
is, What will promote religious revivals and 
missions? <A large portion of the time of 
the present ministers is occupied in public 
meetings and extra-religious services. And 
were it not for the fact, that they have a 
better classical and theological education, 
when they commence preaching, than the 
ministers of other days had, they would be 
inferior to them. The inquiry has some- 
times been made, Would not a less thorough- 
ly edueated ministry than is here spoken of, 
as a general thing, answer the demands of 
our country? and reference has been made 
to the ministers raised up through the in- 
strumentality of the Institutions of the Dis- 
senters in Great Britain. Whether these 
Institutions are, on the whole, the best that 
could be established for the interests of 
literature and religion among the Dissen- 
ters in that country, we undertake not to 
determine. Those who reside there can 
better decide. Sure we are, that such 
institutions are not adapted to promote the 
highest interests of literature and religion 
in the United States, especially among Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. These 
denominations are to the people of this 
country in many respects, what the Epis- 
copalians are to England, and the Pres- 
byterians are to Scotland. They are the 
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two principal denominations of the land, 
which have a thoroughly educated min- 
istry, and which contend earnestly for the 
expediency of such a ministry.* Take 
from these denominations a regular and 
well educated ministry, and give them, in 
the technical sense, a half-educated one, 
and their literary and religious power would 
be greatly abridged, and their peculiar 
glory would depart. Much of the influence 
of these two denominations is derived from 
the extensive knowledge of their ministers, 
consecrated as it is to literary and religious 
purposes. Their high character, and their 
great moral power, now felt in the four 
quarters of the globe, and destined to be 
increasingly felt till the Millennial day shall 
be ushered in, cannot be perpetuated with- 
out a learned ministry. 

Every thing, therefore, which has a 
tendency to diminish the literary and the- 
ological qualifications of ministers, should be 
deprecated as a great evil. Every friend of 
his country, and every friend of religion, 
should endeavor not to lower, but to elevate, 
the standard of ministerial qualifications. 
Thus the Education Society is exercising 
a great and salutary instrumentality, in 
furnishing the church with a better min- 
istry than it otherwise would enjoy. 

3. The third object which the Society 
aims to accomplish, is the enlargement and 
sanctification of the church. 

It does this by a reflex influence in three 
ways,—by calling on the church to pray for 
this object, to give of her sons to be pastors 
and missionaries, and to contribute of her 
substance for the education of pious indigent 
young men for the Christian ministry. 

The very act of the church in praying the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers 
into his harvest, is a means of her sancti- 
fication. Prayer abstracts the mind from 
the world, leads it to a contemplation of 
the great things of religion, and brings it 
into communion with God and the celestial 
world, and thus tends to assimilate the soul 
to him and to the pure spirits of heaven. 
The exercise of the mind and heart in such 
service, is adapted, not only to conform the 
affections to what is holy, but also.to expand 
the intellectual faculties, 

The church by giving of her sons to be 
pastors and missionaries, thinks more highly 
of the ministerial work—its nature, value 
and necessity. If she devote a son to the 
missionary service among the heathen, she 
will think, pray, and contribute more for the 
heathen; or if she raise up a young man for 
the pastoral office at home, she will become 
more interested in the ministry, and do more 
for its support. This is natural. It is on 
the principle, that the parents, brothers, 
sisters and acquaintances of those individ- 


* To their honor it should be stated, that the 
Episcopalians of this country have ever been the 
advocates of a learned ministry. 
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uals who are trained for the ministry, are 
more deeply interested in them than others 
are. In this way, the church.becomes more 
identified with the cause of Christianity, and 
more consecrated to her appropriate work 
and highest interests. ; 

Tke imparting of our substance to the 
purposes of philanthropy and religion is a 
happy way of enlisting the affections on 
the side of Christian benevolence. It leads 
us to use this world as not abusing it, and 
to view it as contributing to higher purposes 
than mere animal gratification—as subsidiary 
to the advancement of those interests for 
which Christ died. He who contributes to 
the cause of benevolence understandingly 
and conscientiously, will sympathize with 
it, pray for it, and use his influence to 
promote it. His heart will be expanded, 
and his religious exercises will be more 
frequent and intense. He will become 
assimilated to Christianity, to Christ its 
Author, and to God his Father. 

Besides its reflex influence, the Society, 
through its instrumentality will bring a 
great company of faithful laborers into the 
field of harvest. These servants of Christ 
will be the means of the conversion and 
salvation of multitudes of souls, as well as 
the greater sanctification of those who are 
subjects of the kingdom of the Redeemer. 
By their labors, the churches at home will 
be enlarged and sanctified, and the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
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Number Assisted.—The whole number 
of those who have been aided by the So- 
ciety is 2,993. It has already introduced 
into the ministry about 1,200 individuals. 
Of the 1,141 that have received the patrons 
age of the Society the past year, 283 were in 
18 theological seminaries, 588 in 40 colleges, 
and 270 in 82 academies or under private 
instruction. Of these there have been at 
various institutions in the New England 
States, 617; at institutions in the Middle 
States, 325; and at institutions in the South- 
ern and Western States, 199. The number 
of beneficiaries who have during the year, 
been admitted to the patronage of the So- 
ciety, is 203, of whom 99 were received 
from the States South and West of New 
England, 


Means of Sanctification.—The principal 
means adopted by the Society for the 
increase of piety in the beneficiaries, is 
pastoral supervision, including visitation and 
correspondence. The design of pastoral 
visitation, is the cultivation of a personal 
acquaintance between the Secretary and 
the beneficiaries, furnishing him with an 
opportunity to communicate the instruc- 
tions and counsels, which the Directors 
would impart to them, thus promoting their 
personal holiness and future usefulness, It 
is to be regretted, that the Secretary has 
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not been able to pay more attention to this 
duty than he has, and it is to be hoped, that 
the general cares of the Institution, will not 
in future prevent his devoting a larger portion 
of his time to this important service. There 
is a letter of correspondence written quar- 
terly, both on the part of the Secretary and 
the beneficiaries, and the letter of the 
Secretary is read to the beneficiaries, at 
the time of their subseqent monthly meeting 
for prayer. The nature and ‘utility of this 
correspondence may in part be learned from 
some of these letters of the Secretary, 
which, from time to time have been pub- 
lished, and from extracts of letters from 
beneficiaries, which are inserted in this 
Report for more general information. 


Number who have ceased to receive 
patronage.—The number of those who 
have been removed by death, or who, for 
various reasons, have been honorably dis- 
missed, or who, on account of deficiency 
in talents or scholarship, or on account of 
delinquency in moral character, have been 
stricken from the list of beneficiaries the 
year past, is 31. A few others have ceased 
to apply for assistance, being able for- the 
present to support themselves by their own 
efforts. 


Receipts and expenditures. —The receipts 
of the Society, as appears by the Treasurer’s 
report, amount during the year, to $.55,- 
660 71. Of this sum $20,543 were raised 
within the bounds of the Central American 
and Western Education Societies, and the 
Western Reserve, Illinois and Michigan 
Branches,’ There have been received into 
the treasury of the Central American Edu- 
cation Society more than $3,000, which 
has not been paid over to the Treasurer 
of the Parent Society. Had it been, the 
receipts would have amounted to more than 
$59,000. The expenditures during the 
same time have been $68,861 86. This 
sum exceeds the receipts by $13,201 15; 
which, added to the debt of the last year, 
makes the present debt of the Society $17,- 
848 73. 


Amount of earnings.—One important 
design of the Institution has ever been to 
enable and induce young men to assist 
themselves. It has encouraged habits of 
industry and economy, believing that these 
would favorably affect the ministerial char- 
acter. Could the young men aided by the 
Society, be educated and enter upon their 
sacred calling, without any expense, or 
labor, or sacrifice on their part, they would 
probably be much less devoted and efficient 
ministers. Consequently, the rules of the 
Institution do not permit any beneficiary to 
receive his whole support from its funds ; 
but require that all rely as much as prac- 
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ciency have generally characterized them 
in this respect. They have earned durins 
the year past $37,844 88. Of this sum 
those out of New England have earned 
$11,454 84. 


Obligations cancelled.—The Directors 
have ever been disposed to consult alike 
the welfare of Zion, the character and pros- 
perity of the Society, and the personal and 
professional benefit of the individuals as- 
sisted. The plan of the Institution was 
constructed with this aim in view, and all 
its operations have been so conducted as to 
subserve this end. In accordance with this 
design, the loaning system was adopted after 
the experience of five years, and has operated 
well. Its terms are so liberal, that the as- 
sistance rendered is very much a gratuity, 
In order to carry this plan into full execu- 
tion, the Board of Directors have the right, 
and it is considered their duty, to relinquish 
in part, or to cancel, the debt of any benefi- 
ciary, if in their judgment, the condition of 
the individual, in consequence of any calam- 
ity, or of the service of the church to which 
he may be providentially called, or of the 
peculiar situation in which he may be placed, 
should require it. This right the Directors 
have felt it to be their duty to exercise in 
the case of 16 individuals, who have applied 
to have their notes cancelled. Some of these 
are Foreign Missionaries, some Home Mis- 
sionaries, and others are settled over feeble 
churches and societies. 

The number who have upon application 
had their notes cancelled during the year 
is 16. 


Loans refunded.—The amount of money 
refunded from. time to time is as follows, 
viz. During the eleven years preceding 
April 30, 1826, $339 60—1827, $90 00— 
1828, $864 22—1829, $830 91—1830, $1,- 
007 84—1831, $2,647 63—1832, $1,312 77 
—1833, $2,113 27—1834, $1,947 78—1835, 
$2,957 141886, $4,332 583—1837, $7,- 
644 10—1838, $4,467 95—making $30,- 
555 74. 

From this statement, it appears, that the 
receipts from this source have been gradually 
increasing. This is an encouraging pros- 
pect, and shows that in time to come, from 
one-tenth to one-eighth part of the receipts 
of the Society may be expected in this way. 
It is also believed, that the beneficiaries who 
have refunded, now are, and will continue 
to be, in a better pecuniary condition than 
they otherwise would have been, and that 
they are also in a better state as it regards 
health, habits and spirituality. And proba- 
bly none have been deterred from soliciting 
the patronage of the Society, who would 
have been worthy recipients of its bounties, 
by the consideration, that its assistance is in 
the form of a paternal loan. The system 
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While the Directors believe that this cause 
should be sustained principally by the com- 
munity, they also are fully of the opinion, 
that those who receive its charities are 
bound to replace them to the extent re- 
quired. The requisition is needed, not only 
for the benefit of the individuals aided, but 
also in order to a reception of any consider- 
able pecuniary returns, By the 256 in- 
dividuals who received assistance from the 
Society wholly as a gratuity, before the 
loaning system commenced, only a very 
small sum has been returned. The same, 
it would seem, has been the result in the 
operations of the Board of Education of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. So far as their receipts show, it 
appears that a mere trifle, comparatively, 
has been refunded. The form of the obli- 
gation, taken by this Society of its bene- 
ficiaries, is as follows: 
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For value received, I promise to pay the 
American Education Society, or order, 
dollars, in five years after my preparatory 
studies for the ministry shall have been 
closed, with interest from that time. 


N. B. By a vote of the Directors, there will be 
allowed on all sums paid within five years from the 
close of the preparatory studies, a discount of twelve 
per cent. per annum, from the day of payment to the 
expiration of said five years; i.e. a debt of $100 may 
be paid at the close of the studies for $40, in one 
year after that time, for $52, two years $64, three 
years $76, four years $88. 


Agents. — While mankind continue as 
they now are, and the state of the churches 
for piety remains as it is, the benevolent 
societies will not be sustained without 
Agents. Reason and experience teach this. 
In carrying forward the cause of converting 
this world to Jesus Christ, a great variety of 
work is to be performed, and many laborers 
must be employed. Some must preach the 
gospel in this land, some must become mis- 
sionaries in pagan lands, and some must 
conduct the various Christian enterprises. 
Foreign missionaries cannot perform the 
work devolving on the pastors of the 
churches; and pastors at home cannot be 
missionaries abroad. Neither can pastors 
or missionaries manage the concerns of the 
benevolent societies, any more than the 
Agents of these institutions can perform 
the duties of pastors or missionaries. These 
individuals severally, have a distinct field to 
occupy, and are useful and necessary to the 
advancement of the cause of Zion. Benev- 
olent societies never flourish without the 
labors of Agents. Their voice on this sub- 
ject is general and uniform. Say the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which is the largest and the oldest 
benevolent national institution in the coun- 
try, and consequently has more experimental 
knowledge on this subject than any other 
society: ‘It is the settled conviction of the 
Board, resulting from experience, that, at 
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least till a material change takes place in 
the relations of the various enterprises of 
benevolence, agencies must be a regular 
part of the system of means employed for 
extending the knowledge and influence 
of true religion through the earth. The 
Prudential Committee have therefore been 
endeavoring, for some time past, to bring 
this branch of the operations intrusted to 
their direction, into a regular system. In 
the execution of this design, they have dis- 
tributed the country into various General 
Agencies, assigning each to a comipetent 
individual, appointed without limitation of 
time, and receiving for himself and family 
a competent support; to be assisted as 
circumstances in each particular field may 
require, by local and temporary Agents. 
While pursuing this course, the Committee 
do not doubt that they are supported in it 
by the Christian public. It is certain how- 
ever, that many persons friendly to the 
missionary cause are not fully apprised 
how necessary these agencies are, and 
how numerous are the benefits resulting 
from them.” 

The American Bible Society, which is 
neither denominational, sectarian or section- 
al, but catholic and national, and commends 
its object to the conscience and heart of 
every one, cannot carry forward its opera- 
tions without the instrumentality of agents. 
In its last Annual Report we find the fol- 
lowing remarks: ‘It has always been the 
desire of the Board, that no more agents 
should be employed by this Society than 
were absolutely necessary. Wherever the 
auxiliaries can be induced, by the help of 
the clergy and others, to make collections 
of money, and distribute Bibles and Testa- 
ments among such as need them, this course 
is adopted. In some parts of the country, 
however, a different policy must be pursued, 
or little is effected. This the auxiliaries 
feel, and feel so deeply, as often to employ 
and remunerate agents of their own. This 
is habitually done by the Virginia Bible So- 
ciety, and usually by that of New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Maryland. The 
Long Island Bible Society, the past year, 
has sustained its own agent without assist- 
ance. In conformity with the policy above 
stated, namely, of employing agents where 
it is necessary, the Board have, the past 
year, had in their service the following in- 
dividuals.” —The number of agents specified 
is twelve, though some of them it is true 
did not labor the entire year; yet their ser- 
vice was performed in parts of the United 
States exclusive of New England. This 
latter field was cultivated by other agents, 
whose names are not mentioned in the Re- 
port. 

The Board of Education of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
which is, as it is technically termed, an 
ecclesiastical organization in contradistine- 
tion to a voluntary association, adds its tes- 
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timony in full confirmation of the above 
statements of these other Societies in the 
following language: ‘A general system of 
agencies, sustained by an adequate number 
of active and devoted men, is inseparable 
from the enlarged success of any institution, 
for doing good. Deeply convinced of this 
truth, and urged to the adoption of such a 
plan, both by the painful experience of the 
past, and the pressing solicitations of the 
churches, the Board have ventured to incur 
the expense of such an enterprise. Indeed 
they were persuaded, in view of the whole 
subject, of the actual economy of such a 
system.” During the year in which this 
report was made, thirteen Agents were em- 
ployed by the Society, though its field did 
not embrace more than one half of the ter- 
ritory over which the Presbyterian Church 
is extended, and though there were not un- 
der its patronage half the number of bene- 
ficiaries, that were aided by the American 
Education Society. 

In carrying into execution the plans and 
designs of this Institution, the Directors 
have felt it their duty to employ Agents as 
usual the past year, though the number has 
been small compared with the field they 
have attempted to cultivate. 


Reasons for perseverance.—The past 
year has been such as to try the faith, pa- 
tience, and perseverance of the friends of 
this Institution. It was commenced with 
fear and trembling. The Society was em- 
barrassed with a debt of nearly $5,000, and 
the forebodings of evil hung upon the future. 
Nevertheless a greater number of benefici-. 
aries have been aided and a larger amount 
of funds have been raised for their support, 
than was anticipated. And God is now em- 
phatically saying in his word and providence 
to the Directors, ‘“‘ Speak to the children of 
Israel that they go forward”’—exhort Chris- 
tians to greater activity and self-denial in 
this important enterprise, trusting in divine 
strength. No matter how deep and wide 
the waters through which to pass, they 
should advance, for the Lord will divide the 
sea hither and thither, that they may go 
over as on dry ground. There must be no 
retreat—no suspension in this great and good 
work. Were there to be, evils immense 
would ensue. 

The beneficiaries of the Society would 
become disheartened, abandon the object of 
their pursuit and relinquish the fond hope 
of preaching the gospel. 

Were the Society to suspend its appro- 
priations, one hundred and thirty-nine in- 
stitutions, including academies, colleges, 
and theological seminaries, would be most 
injuriously affected. 

The faith of the community in the ability 
of the Society would be impaired, were 
appropriations to beneficiaries to be with- 
held even fora short time. Hitherto the per- 
suasion has prevailed, that the Society would 
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be able to sustain all young men of suitable 
qualifications, who should apply for aid. 

The suspension of assistance would pre- 
clude multitudes from preaching the gospel. 
The general distrust in the ability of the 
Society to render aid which would be thus 
created, would prevent many young men of 
talents and promise, who are brought into 
the church in the glorious revivals of reli- 
gion of these favored times, however much 
they might desire to become pastors and 
missionaries, from commencing a course of 
education for this sacred work. They would 
be discouraged at the outset, and thus de- 
terred from making any efforts to prepare 
for the ministry. 

All Societies kindred to this would be 
retarded in the good work they are hoping 
to accomplish. So intimate are the connec- 
tion and sympathy which exist between the 
benevolent institutions, that if one suffers, 
all suffer with it. By curtailing the opera- 
tions of this Society, others would be un- 
favorably affected and the cause of Christ 
impeded in its progress. Such, to a great 
extent, would be the disastrous consequences 
of suspending appropriations to beneficiaries. 


Manner of perseverance.—In this trying 
juncture of the affairs of this Society, duty 
requires that its friends persevere in the 
cause they have espoused, with increased 
zeal and energy; for it is good to be zealously 
affected always in a good thing, and in a 
time of necessity to strengthen their hands 
in the work. 

This they should do unitedly. Union is 
strength, and is absolutely essential to suc- 
cess; while division weakens and is ruinous 
in its effects. It is, therefore, all-important 
that mutual affection and confidence, togeth- 
er with unity of action, prevail among those 
who take a part in this great enterprise. 

Order should characterize all their move- 
ments. Method in business is desirable in 
secular affairs, and it is so especially in the 
spiritual concerns of Christ’s kingdom. The 
Lord is a God of order. When the hosts of 
Israel marched through the Red Sea and 
the wilderness, under Moses their leader, 
they proceeded not in a tumultuous, but in 
an orderly manner, and thus successfully 
accomplished their journey. When the 
children of the captivity engaged in rebuild- 
ing Jerusalem, under the direction of Nehe- 
miah, they were arranged into separate class- 
es, and their places and duties were assigned © 
them. In this way, the work progressed 
rapidly in troublous times. After this man- 
ner let all engage in carrying forward this 
important cause. They should feel that 
they are doing a great work, and cannot 
turn aside from it to engage in party animos- 
ities and strifes. 

A realizing sense of their dependence on 
God for success the friends of this society 
should ever entertain. In this as in every 
thing else of a religious nature, the Most 
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High is the efficient cause of success, and 
man, merely the instrumental cause. All 
the power, wisdom and zeal of men com- 
bined, without the divine blessing, could not 
convert a single soul, or advance, in the 
least degree, the cause of Christian benevo- 
lence. ‘Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.’ Man’s 
sufficiency is of God. The dry bones in 
Ezekiel’s vision, did not move by virtue of 
his* prophecy merely; the resurrection of 
the exceeding great army, was the effect of 
divine agency ;—so Almighty power only, 
can efficiently carry forward the cause of 
_ truth and holiness with success and triumph. 

Information in reference to this whole 
subject should be diffused through the com- 
munity; for otherwise they cannot be ex- 
pected to perform their duty. This may be 
done by the press, and by Agents sent forth 
by the Society. 

That this cause may be-fully sustained, 
the churches must contribute according to 
their ability—the rich of their abundance 
and the poor of their penury, must cast into 
the treasury of the Lord. The example of 
the Macedonian Christians is, in these days 
of pecuniary embarrassment, worthy of ad- 
miration and of imitation. In allusion to them 
the apostle says, ‘‘ Moreover, brethren, we 
do you to wit of the grace of God bestowed 
on the churches of Macedonia; how that in 
a great trial of affliction, the abundance of 
their joy, and their deep poverty abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality. For to 
‘their power, I bear record, yea, and beyond 
their power, they were willing of them- 
selves, praying us with much entreaty, that 
we would receive the gift, and take upon 
us the fellowship of ministering to the 
saints.” 

This whole enterprise of educating pious 
indigent young men for the Christian min- 
istry should be consecrated and sustained by 
prayer; by prayer offered for it with fre- 
quency, fervency, importunity and faith. 
He who heard the prayer of Joshua, and 
commanded the sun and moon to stand still 
while he completed his victory over the 
enemies of Israel; Hx who heard the prayer 
of the church for Peter while in prison, and, 
by an angel, set him at liberty, will hear 
the prayers of all, who in faith supplicate 
him in behalf of this Institution. Pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth laborers into his harvest. 


<p 
Anniversaries of Societies, connected with 
the American Education Society. 
Bostow AUXILIARY. 

Tue Anniversary of the Boston Education 
Society, was held at the Marlboro’ Chapel, 
May 28, 1838. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Jacob Allen of 
Connecticut. The Report was then read 
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by the Rev. Nehemiah Adams of Boston, 
and the following resolutions were present- 
ed: ‘ 


1. Resolved, That the Report now read, 
be adopted and published. Offered by Rev. 
Mr. Fay of Barre, seconded by Rey. Mr. 
Badger of New York. 

2. Resolved, That the condition of our 
own country and of pagan lands is such, as 
to demand and encourage strenuous and per- 
severing efforts, that young men in the 
church, of piety and talent, may be conse- 
crated to the Christian ministry. Offered 
by Rev. Mr. Nash, General Agent Ameri- 
can Education Society, seconded by Rev. 
Dr. Anderson of Boston. 

3. Resolved, That in view of the destitu- 
tion of Evangelical ministers not only in this 
country and pagan lands, but also in many 
parts of nominally Christian Europe, the 
‘American Education Society prefers strong 
claims upon the religious community for 
their prayers and pecuniary contributions. 
Offered by Rev. Mr. Baird from Paris, sec- 
onded by Rev. Mr. Hoadly of Charlestown. 


Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Messrs. Fay, Nash, and Baird. 

An extract from the Report may be in- 
serted in a future number of the Journal. 


Extracts from the Rev. Mr. Nash’s Address. 


Mr. President,—I will not pay so poor a 
compliment to the intelligence and the cor- 
rect principles of the audience before me, 
as to attempt to prove the necessity of the 
Christian ministry to the conversion and sal- 
vation of men; that without such a ministry 
the religion which came from heaven can 
neither be sustained nor extended in this 
lost world. If the proof of this needs to be 
attempted any where, it must be in some 
community which has shared less in the 
blessings of this divine institution than our- 
selves. If we and our fathers have been, 
under God, more indebted to any one thing 
than to all other's for the temporal and spirit- 
ual blessings which have been so largely 
showered upon us, it is manifestly to the 
preaching of the gospel. This has been the 
grand instrument of making New England 
the admiration and envy of the world. 

What then is the present condition of our 
nation with regard to this subject of funda- 
mental, of vital importance? Proportioned to 
the degree in which this fair land is furnished 
with this essential means of moral and intel- 
lectual improvement, is its prospect of future 
prosperity and glory. With equal and un- 
questionable truth, the same may be said of 
all the nations under the sun. If it is im- 
portant that men in our country or any 
where else, be made happy in time and for 
ever, it is equally important that the gospel 
be preached to them. But at least one-third 
of the teeming population of this nation are 
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destitute of any competent hands to break to 
them the bread of life. This deficiency is 
every year becoming greater and greater, 
at a most fearful rate. While about half a 
million of souls are added to our nation an- 
nually, the number of competent teachers is 
augmented only inabout half that proportion, 
A similar disproportion between the increase 
of our population and of Christian ministers, 
has been experienced for the last half cen- 
tury. Have we not then most urgent need 
of effort to prevent this extension of moral 
desolation in the land? How does it threat- 
en our dearest interests? Whatshall hinder 
it from sweeping away our national liberties? 
What prevents it from blotting out every 
thing among us that is fair, and lovely and 
of good report? What Christian, what pa- 
triot can view this state of things without 
concern? Who can avoid the feeling that 
he is called upon to do all in his power to 
check this rapid undermining of every valu- 
able institution, on which our nation must 
rely for safety and for happiness? Who does 
not know that we have no surety for all which 
we hold most dear, any longer than the fear 
of God shall exist amung us? At the same 
time who can imagine this will be found to 
exist in any greater extent than our com- 
munity is supplied with competent religious 
instructors? Morality, good order, a free 
government, religion, maintained in a com- 
munity without the preaching of the gospel! 
As well might we look for vegetation in the 
desert of Arabia. Men doing that which is 
just and right, merely from fear of human 
rulers, when the fear of the Supreme Ruler 
is banished from their minds! As well might 
you think to check the fury of a tempest 
with your breath. Unless vigorous efforts 
are made without delay to provide that the 
increase of well-qualified Christian pastors 
may be made to bear a nearer proportion to 
the increase of our population, we have 
every reason to fear that the sun of our pros- 
perity will ere long go down, and Ichabod 
be written on all our nation’s glory. 

But, Sir, our concern must not be con- 
fined to our own Jand. The church in Amer- 
ica is a debtor to the world. The great end 
which every member of this church should 
propose to himself in living, is the conver- 
sion of the world from sin to God. How 
little has yet been done towards aceomplish- 
ing this magnificent object. But little more 
than one Christian minister to a million of 
souls has yet gone to preach the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ to the people who are in 
the region and shadow of death. If we take 
into view the whole population of the globe, 
there are not on earth one-thirtieth part so 
many Christian ministers as are requisite to 
its being supplied with the bread of life. It 
is a circumstance of great interest and mo- 
ment that multitudes in the dark places of 
the earth are beginning to feel the exigen- 
cies of their condition, and to stretch out 
their hands unto God. What means this stir 
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among the nations? What mean the heart- 
rending cries for the waters of salvation, 
which are wafted on every breeze from the 
pagan world? Surely they are adapted to 
break, the slumbers of the Christian com- 
munity, to show them that a great work 
must soon be done for perishing pagans, and 
that they ought to lose no time in preparing 
the proper instruments to do it. . Never 
before since the days ofthe Apostles, has 
there been such an opening and such a 
demand for missionary labor in heathen 
lands. The harvest of the world is evidently 
ripe. How pressing the demand for a vast 
increase of laborers fitted to gather this 
harvest. 

But shall I be reminded that there are 
among us ministers not employed in their 
appropriate work? that there are also in the 
country those who would go forth to the 
heathen, waiting only that the means of 
sending and sustaining them may be pro- 
vided? Will it hence be claimed that we 
are supplied with as many ministers as are 
needed, and that whatever necessity there 
might once be of special effort in this cause, 
this necessity no longer exists? Will it be 
thought from the facts before us, that the 
time in which Education Societies were 
needed is gone by, and that the Christian 
public is no longer called on to sustain these 
institutions? Mr. President, a comprehensive 
view of our country and of the world is all 
which is needed to show that all impressions 
of this kind are like the baseless fabric of a 
vision; that there has been no time when a 
more urgent call has existed for vigorous, 
persevering effort to augment the number 
of them who publish the gospel of peace. 
Ministers enough! No longer needful to 
urge and assist young men of piety and 
talents to prepare for the sacred office! 
Then have all the wide wastes of this apos- 
tate world become as the garden of the Lord? 
Has the grand Jubilee of the world begun 
to be celebrated? Strange that a conclusion 


| so inconsistent with the present state of the 


nations, and derived from the premises wich 
[ have stated, should be entertained for a 
moment, 

That after a call so Jong and so loud for 
men rather than for money in the missionary 
service, a greater number of individuals 
should be ready to engage in this service 
than the churches can send forth in a time 
of unparalleled pressure, is the very thing 
to have been expected. But there is every 
reason to consider the present state of things 
in regard to this subject as of temporary 
duration. While the means of the commu- 
nity have been greatly diminished, the spirit 
of missions and the spirit of Christian liber- 
ality has evidently been increased. | testify 
that which I do know, for my eyes have 
often seen it, that ainidst the embarrassment 
and distress of the last year, Christians have 
manifested an increased disposition to honor 
the Lord with their substance, and with the 
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first fruits of their increase. Then let them 
again possess the means which they once 
had, let the prosperity of the nation again 
flow, and we confidently expect missionary 
operations will be carried forward with an 
efficiency and toan extent hitherto unknown. 
But those means shall be possessed again. 
That prosperity shall again flow. Of what 
avail would be masses of stubble or of bul- 
rushes to obstruct the course of the Mis- 
sissippi to the ocean. How long before it 
would sweep them all away, or find a pas- 
sage over them or around them. So the 
business and the enterprize of this great 

. nation cannot long be held in check, unless 
the God of heaven designs to destroy us. 
But we do not believe he has any such 
design. After chastising us, he will torn 
from his displeasure, and bless us again, that 
we may obey and serve him all our days. 
Then we believe, and at no distant day, will 
our Christian community have not only 
larger means, but also a larger heart to 
sustain those operations which aim at the 
conversion of the world. When this shall 
happen, how greatly will be needed the 
result of the efforts contemplated in the 
resolution which { have just submitted. To 
these efforts we are in no small degree en- 
courged by the success of our past opera- 
tions, and by the present aspect of the 
churches. As we see the Spirit poured out 
on many places in the Jand, we trust there 
will be many children of God among our 
young men, whom his people will educate 
for the service of the sanctuary, and who 
will contribute not a little to the universal 
triumphs of his grace. 

—p—. 
CrentRAL AMERICAN EpucaAtion So- 
CIETY. 

As the Anniversary of the Parent Society 
was observed this year in New York, the 
Central American Education Society did 
not as usual celebrate their annual meeting 
publicly. For some account of their pro- 
ceedings during the year, reference may 
be had to the Annual Report of the Parent 
Society. 

The officers of the Society are, 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., 
President. The Vice Presidents are twenty- 
fourin number. The Corresponding Secre- 
tary is the Rev. Benjamin Labaree, and the 
Recording Secretary is the Rev. John J. 
Owen. The Treasurer is Charles Starr, 
Esq. 

—p— 
PHILADELPHIA EpucaTion Socrery. 


Tue Anniversary of this Society was held in 
Philadelphia, May 17, 1838. Ambrose White, 
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Esq. presided on the occasion. The Secretary, 
Rev. Eliakim Phelps, read the Annual Report, 
and the meeting was impressively addressed by 
the Rev. President Beecher of Illinois College, 
the Rev. President Carroll of Hampden Sidney 
College, and the Rev. Dr. Beecher of Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are 
Ambrose White, Esq. President, Rev. Eliakim 
Phelps, Secretary, and George W. McClelland, 
Esq. ‘Treasurer. 


SOCIETIES. 


—_—_ 
Connecticut BRANCH. 


Tur Twelfih Annual Meeting of the Con- 
necticut Branch of the American Education So- 
ciety was held at Norwalk, June 19, 1838, in 
conection with the General Association. The 
Rev. President Day, of Yale College, presided. 
The Reports of the Treasurer and Direc- 
tors we e read, accepted, and ordered to be 
printed. Interesting and appropriate addresses 
were made by Rev. Horace Bushnell of Hart- 
ford, Rev. Prof. Goodrich of New Haven, and 
Rev. Robert Baird of New York. 

An extract from the Report wi!l be inserted in 
the next Journal. 

Hon, Thomas Day is President, Rev. Samuel 
H. Riddel is Secretary, and Eliphalet Terry, 
Esq. is Treasurer. 

—-—- 
Maine BRANCH. 


Tur Annual Meeting of this Society was held 
at Saco, June 27, 1838, at the time of the meet- 
ing of the General Conference. The Rev. 
William Allen, D. D., President of Bowdoin 
College, in the chair. The Reports of the 
Treasurer and Directors were read and ordered 
io be published. The assembly was addressed 
by the Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent of the 
Parent Society, the Rev. Mr. McKeen of Belfast, 
the Rev. Mr. Condit of Portland, late professor 
in Amherst College, and the Rev. Mr. Pomeroy 
of Bangor. The meeting was considered a very 
useful one to the Society. 

An extract from the Report-may be expected 
in the next Journal. 

The Rev. William Allen, D. D. is President 
of the Society, Rev. Benjamin Tappan, D. D. 
Secretary, and Prof. Smyth of Bowdoin College 
is ‘Treasurer. 

—— 
Berxsuirge AUXILIARY. 


Tue Berkshire Education Society held its 
Annual Meeting at Peru, June 12, 1838. The 
meeting was opened with singing, and with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Peet. Owing to the 
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absence of the Secretary, Rev. Mr. Danforth, 
no Report was made. The Rev. H. N. Brins- 
made was appointed Secretary pro. tem. The 
Treasurer being absent, Mr. Brinsmade gave a 
statement of the contributions to the Society the 
past year. 


6 


The following resolution was offered and sus- 
tained in an address by Rev. T. S. Clark. 


Resolved, That the pulpit is worth more than 
it costs, even for the present life ; and that, there- 
fore, the American Education Society, having 
for its object the maintenance of the pulpit, is 
worthy of universal patronage and support. 


Seconded by Rev. E. W. Dwight, who also 
addressed the meeting. 

After singing, the following resolution was 
offered by Rev. S. S. Smith, who addressed 
the meeting. 


Resolved, That the circumstances of our own 
country and of the world, create a pressing 
demand for strenuous, persevering effort that 
young men of piety and talents may be in- 
troduced into the Christian ministry. 


Seconded by Rev. Mr. Nash, General Agent 
of the American Education Society, and sus- 
tained by an animated address. 

The following persons are officers of the So- 
ciety for the eusuing year. 

Rev. Samuel Shepard, D. D., President; Rev. 
Joseph Knight, Secretary; J. C. Furber, Esq., 
Treasurer. 


—<p—- 


NorrouLK AUXILIARY. 


Tue Annual Meeting was held at Foxboro’, 
June 13, 1838. A sermon was preached on the 
occasion by the Rev. Lyman Matthews of Brain- 
tree, and the meeting was further addressed by 
the Rev. Joseph Emerson, an Agent of the 
Parent Society. This Auxiliary has been very 
efficient in raising funds the last year. The 
Rev. Calvin Durfee of the South Parish in 
Dedham was appointed to preach a sermon on 
the next Anniversary. 

Nathaniel Miller, M. D., of Franklin, is Presi- 
dent of the Society, the Rev. Samuel W. Cozzens 
of Milton is Secretary, and the Rev. John Cod- 
man, D. D., of Dorchester is Treasurer. 


id 


For want of room, we have been obliged 
to omit a notice of the Anniversaries of 
several Societies. 


QUARTERLY MEBTING. 
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Art the Quarterly Meeting of the Board 
of Directors held on Wednesday, July 11, 
1838, the usual appropriations were made 
to beneficiaries. Forty-one new applicants 
were admitted to the patronage of the So- 
ciety. 


The following vote was passed : 

Voted, That the Quarterly Appropriations 
now reported by the Secretary be made, and 
be paid as soon as the funds of the Branches 
or of the Parent Society will permit, or the 
Financial Committee shall direct. 


-The following persons were appointed by 
the Directors on the Executive and Finan- 
cial Committees for the year ensuing. 


Executive Committee. 


Rev. Warren Fay, D. D.3; Rev. John Cod- 
man, D. D.; Rev. Joy H. Fairchild; Rev. 
William Jenks, D. D.; and the Secretary. 


Financial Committee. 


John Tappan, Esq.; Hon. Samuel T. Arm- 
strong; William J. Hubbard, Esq.; and the 
Treasurer. 

—a>——. 


REPORT OF REV. SAMUEL H. RIDDEL. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Rev. AND DEAR S1r,—A considerable 
period has elapsed since my last Report; 
which has been fully occupied with the 
labors of my Agency in this State. Antici- 
pating the necessity which would exist for 
extraordinary exertions during the winter, 
I made every arrangement with the Conso- 
ciations in their respective districts, at their 
sessions in October, which might facilitate 
my operations, and favor the success of my 
applications among the churches, which it 
would be practicable for me to visit. My 
object has been not only to occupy my own 
time with advantage, but also, by enlisting 
the aid of settled pastors to some extent, to 
secure a more general contribution to the 
funds of the Ed. Society than might other- 
wise have been expected. It was obvious 
that we must look for the requisite increase 
of our resources, the present year, to an 
augmentation in the number, rather than in 
the separate amount of our collections. The 
assistance of many ministers has been cheer- 
fully afforded, where I could not extend my 
personal services, as well as in immediate 
connection with them; and, I believe, that 
notwithstanding the adverse circumstances 
of the times, it will appear that more of the 
congregations, this year, have, of their di- 
minished means, cast something into our 
Treasury, than in either of the last two or 
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three years. It has not been the fact, hith- 
erto, as it should have been, that every 
church has made a point, whether visited by 
an Agent or not, of making an annual con- 
tribution for the Education Society. This 
object has suffered in no small degree, in 
many parts of the State, for the want of such 
systematic attention. In Windham, New 
London and Middlesex Counties very little 
was done last year, but, within the last nine 
months, something has been collected in 
most of the congregations belonging to these 
Counties, and in Windham Co. almost en- 
tirely through the instrumentality of the 
ministers themselves. Within this period I 
have presented the object to a number of 
the churéhes in New London, Middlesex, 
New Haven, Litchfield, Hartford and Tol- 
land Counties; at the same time visiting 
other parishes, and endeavoring to secure a 
due remembrance of its claims. 

It gives me pleasure to be able to repeat 
the assurance that the great cause in which 
the Education Society is engaged, is regard- 
- ed with increasing favor in most of the 
churches in this State. Misapprehensions 
respecting its plan and operations are grad- 
ually corrected, and prejudices unfavorable 
to its interests are wearing away. Itis true 
the subject is encompassed with some pe- 
culiar difficulties, which, by minds of a 
certain cast, will ever be liable to be con- 
strued into grounds of caviling and objection ; 
yet this result need not, perhaps, be a mat- 
ter of much surprise; nor can it occasion 
any serious discouragement to the judicious 
friends and advocates of the cause. While 
the condition of a large portion of the world, 
suffering for the want of the means of sal- 
vation, shall continue to awaken the sym- 
pathies and engage the efforts of Christians, 
the hand of encouragement and aid will 
never be withheld from those who are 
struggling hard, yet resolutely, against the 
disadvantages of their own indigence, in 
order to become qualified for the work of 
the ministry. While the church is inquiring, 
with deep solicitude, ‘ whom shall we send 
to carry the gospel to the heathen,’ and 
‘who will go for us to the waste places of our 
own. borders,’ she will not hear with indif. 
ference the response of those who rise up in 
her midst and say, ‘here are we; send us,’ 
Such it is believed are the young men who 
are now under the patronage of the Educa- 
tion Society. 

Since my last report, f have, in conform- 
ity to your desire, attended to the duties of 
the annual visitation of the Beneficiaries in 
Yale College, and in the Theological Semi- 
naries at New Haven and East Windsor. 
In general the result of ny interview with 
the young men was highly satisfactory in 
relation to their evidences of increasing 
piety, and their diligence and success in 
study. [ was’ painfully interested indeed 
in the disclosures which some of them felt 
compelled to make in relation to the exer- 
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tions and trials which a perseverance in 
their course, the past year, has cost them. 
Yet, at the same time, I believe, these very 
difficulties have not been without their 
spiritual-use. They have served, in many 
cases at least, to test and increase the 
strength of principle, and to develope char- 
acter. It was delightfully manifest, as a 
general fact, that these young men, while 
their outward circumstances and prospects, 
during the past winter, have been truly dis- 
heartening, have at the same time enjoyed 
peculiar consolations from the reviving pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit. This fact, not 
obvious to public notice, is yet worthy of a 
grateful acknowledgment in this place, as 
indicating the merciful dealing of the Sav- 
iour with those who have been the subjects 
of much Christian solicitude and many 
prayers. 
—— 


REPORT OF REV. JOSEPH EMERSON. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Dear Srr,—I have only to report that 
for the last three months I have been expe- 
riencing the vicissitudes of disappointment 
and success, perplexity and pleasure, which 
an Agent is heir to. On the whole I can 
say | am gratified with the retrospect. Not 
only of the last three months but of the 
whole year. 1t has been a year of unparal- 
leled pecuniary embarrassment. This em- 
barrassment is not the cause of my gratifi- 
cation, but that amidst this embarrassment 
so much has been given fur objects of 
benevolence, which in the country parishes 
I think is more than in any preceding year. 
This affords me gratification for two reasons. 
One is that it shows a degree of Christian 
principle to exist in the community which, 
when the cause of Christ evidently de- 
manded, has led to something approaching 
a sacrifice, no doubt on the part of many a 
real sacrifice of personal gratification, The 
other is, that I think this experience will 
give to benevolent action an impulse which 
will be seen in its happy effects for a long 
time to come. It must show the Christian 
community how much more they can do 
than they have been in the habit of doing. 
And our benevolent action has been so much 
below our ability that in most cases habit, 
and habit only, has been the measure of 
benevolent contribution. On this subject of 
habit I wish to say a word as I have had 
much opportunity to mark the different 
effects of different habits in this matter, 
There is a natural shrioking in the human 
heart from casting the ‘bread upon the 
waters.” A man, who has been trained up 
without the habit of giving, when first 
brought to it by the operation of Christian 
principle is very apt to feel that he is endan- 
gering his living. After giving, he finds 
that the year comes round, and no incon- 
venience is suffered ; but, on the other hand, 
there is enjoyed the luxury of doing good. 
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The next year he ventures to launch out a 
little further from shore, and to scatter his 
bread more abundantly ; ‘after many days” 
he finds it to return rich with its appropriate 
blessings to his own soul, and by happy 
experience he is convinced that godliness, 
exercised in giving, is indeed profitable. 
Thus habit strengthens principle, and prin- 
ciple in its turn confirms habit, till be finds 
himself drawing much of the sweetest com- 
fort. of his life from imparting that wealth 
which at first he grasped so convulsively, 
and which only a rigid sense of Christian 
duty could induce him to give up. Now 
he can in the sincerity of his heart adopt the 
words of the Saviour, *‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Since habit has so 
much influence in giving, how important it 
is that this habit should be formed in early 
life. Then the throne of Mammon is not 
so firmly established in the heart. Then, 
by commencing early, the habit would be 
easily formed and would produce the feeling, 
that money is best applied where it can effect 
most in doing good. 

Itis probably through thoughtlessness that 
the father, or at most the father and mother, 
are almoners for the whole family. Thus 
the children are brought up to feel that 


giving is a matter which does not concern’ 


them. But let money, though it be a small 
sum, be putinto their hands, or, what ismuch 
better, let them be encouraged to earn it or to 
save it out of their allowance for personal 
gratifications, that they may give in charity, 
and they will grow up feeling, that, as a mat- 
ter of course, a part of their income is to be 
‘thus appropriated. The amount thus given 


by them while children is not the matter of 


principal consideration, it is but the seed 
which thus is cast into the soft and rich soil 
of the young heart, and is sure to spring up 
and bear fruit an hundred fold in all. future 
life. This is one of the many methods which 
the Christian parent is to employ in training 
up his child to fill his place, and more than 
fill it, with usefulness to the church and the 
world, when he shall himself sleep beneath 
the clods of the valley. 

To illustrate the effect of habit in giving 
and also God’s dealings with the bountiful 
and cheerful giver, I will relate a few facts 
of a church which had heard of the embar- 
rassments of the Education Society, and 
desired to make an extra collection for 
it. Their minister invited me to come 
and present the cause to them. ‘* But,” 
said he, “you must come soon, for other 
objects are coming on and each must be 
attended to in its season.” They had 
already made their annual collection for 
the Society, but were willing to make 
an extra effort if I could come soon. I 
went—visited the people—and preached to 
them on the subject,—and obtained a very 
liberal subscription. Truly a free-will of- 
fering. And what is that church and soci- 
ety? old and rich—with a fund to pay the 
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minister’s salary?) No! No!! it is one of 
the exiled churches, one that has grown 
like camomile—the better for being trod 
upon, Not a great many years ago they 
were reduced to the sad alternative, on the 
settlement of a new minister, either to sit 
down under what they believed to be de- 
structive error, or to secede. They chose 
the latter. They went out—a feeble band, 
while the “slow moving finger of scorn was 
pointed” at them by all around. With much 
effort and amidst prophecies of failure, they 
succeeded in building a little meeting- house, 
and settling a minister. While their more 
powerful neighbor was waiting to behold 
their sudden downfall, they were praying 
to, and laboring for, God. God was blessing 
them and they were increasing. At length 
their little mecting-house became too straight 
for them. They talked of building another, 
but were met by strong assertions of inabil- 
ity from the opposite party. However they 
went steadily on—laboring, and praying, and 
giving for the cause of God both at home 
and abroad, and they increased in temporal 
as well as spiritual prosperity. Such was 
the liberality of that society in religious 
inatters, that at length it became a common 
saying among the opposite party, ‘* We can’t 
see where the Orthodox get their money.” 
The secret was—they labored fur the means 
of glorifying God, and God blessed the work 
of their hands. As he says, “If ye will 
walk in my statutes and keep my command- 
ments and do them, I will give you rain in 
due season, and the land shall yield her 
increase and the trees of the field shall yield 
their fruit.” 
—<~>——_ 
Stare or RELIGION IN COLLEGES. 
Extracts from Letters. 

“SincE my return to college this term, the 
indications of Providence were so favorable for 
a revival, that but little else has been thought of 
or done but to pray and make efforts for it. And 
the past two weeks show us how willing God is 
to hear the prayers of bis children and to bless 
their efforts. Dead sinners have been made 
alive, and those whom we least expected have 
been the first to fall at the Saviour’s feet.” 


“T know you will wish to hear of the religious 
state of things in college. There are many things 
encouraging, and we have been hoping to witness 
an outpouring of God’s Spirit since the com- 
meucement of the present term. We began 
this term to have services in college chapel on 
the Sabbath, and the preaching has appeared 
to produce some good effect. Perhaps there has 
not been a time during the four past years, when 
prospects appeared so favorable. One member 
of the last graduating class who is here as a 
resident graduate, has lately become pious. 
He is possessed of fine talents, and exerts 
a good influence—will probably devote bim- 
self to the ministry. A member of my class, 
perhaps the first in the class in point of talent, 
has obtained a hope in Christ. There has been 
considerable tenderness on the subject, and some 
deep conviction. May God in his great mercy 
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appear for us, call these precious souls into his 
kingdom, and sanctify the talent here collected, 
for his own service.” 

“ Our college prospers and was blessed with a 
precious revival in the- spring, which commenced 
shortly after the concert for colleges. All the 
members of our four college classes are hope- 
fully pious. The most promising are benefi- 
ciaries of Education Societies.” 


“Our meetings during the year have been 
usually well attended, and during some parts 
of it, very interesting. I refer particularly to 
the last or spring term. We were then favored 
with more than usual interest in religious matters, 


* although not what we are accustomed to call a 


revival, the conversion of sinners being usually 
thought a necessary appendage. I do not think 
that I have ever seen a better state of feeling 
among professors of religion ;—more bumility, 
more brotherly love and tenderness, and desire 
to promote each other’s spiritual interest, than 
was manifest in college at that time.” 


FUNDS. 


Receipts af the American Education Society, from 
April 11, to the Quarterly Meeting, July 11, 
1838. 


LEGACIES. 
New Ipswich, N. H., Bequest of Miss Sophia 
Taylor, by Rev. Samuel Lee 50 00 


Chester, Vt., Mrs. Rachel Willitms, by Joseph 
R. Wiiliams, Esq. Ex. bequest in part 100 00—i50 00 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 645 75 


LOANS REFUNDED, by several individs. 957 20 
Also, from the estate of the late Rev. 
Wm, Lewia, by his special direc- 
tion, thro’ his father, principal and 


interest 121 00—1,078 20 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 
Surro.ik Counry. 
{Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Bowdoin Sireet Society, bal. 1837 65 00 
a Ke #6 1833 21 50 
Je Sabbath Scnoo} 2 60 
Green Street Society, Mrs, Fisher, by 
Rev. Dr. Jenks 15 00 
Oli! South Society Corporation, by Ch. 
Stoddard, Esq. 'l'r. 200 00 
Old South Ch, bal. sub. 19 00 
Purk Street Society, bul. 2 00 
Pine Street ‘¢ wh 53 00 
Free Church 23 00—401 10 
BarnstaBie County. 
[Dea, Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 
Brewster, by Rev. C.S. Adams ll 34 
Chatham, U3 ss 46 37 
East Falmouth, Capt. Harding, by Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, Agent 275 
Truro, Nea. Benj. Hinckley, by Mr. Samuel 
Rider 2 00—62 46 
BERKSHIRE County, 
(John C, Purber, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 
Dalton, bal, of sub, 1 56 
Great Barrington, Soc. of Rev, Mr. Turner 58 00 
Hinsdale, bal. of sub, 3 00 
Lenox 15 00 
Lee 83 69 
Peru, in part 6 17 
Saadisfield 10 00 
Stockbridge, ist Soc. in part 39 62 
(G Curtisville Parish 1 36—228 40 


(The above by Rey. Ansel Nash, Gen. Agent.) 


Essex County Soutn. 
[David Choate, Esq, Essex, Tr.] 
Marblehead, 1st Cong. Soc. Lads. 65, of wh. 40 


is to const. their pastor, Rev, Mark A. H. 
Niles an H, M. Gentlemen, 48, of which, ° 


[Auve. 


15 is from Capt. Nicholson Broughton to 
const. himself a L, M. of the Co. Svc. 113 06 
Manchester, Cong. Soc., 15 of wh. from Mrs. 
Abby H. Trask, to coust. herself a L, M. of 
the Co. Soc. i as honk) 33 50 
The above by Rev, Joseph Emerson, Agent. 
‘ By the Treasurer 8 50—155 08 


Essex County NortuH. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Haverhill, E. P. coll. 10 00 

Newburyport, Lads. Miss. and Ed. Soc. by Miss 
Harriet Clark, Tr. 

West Amesbury, Lads. Sew. Circ. bal. to const. 


Rev. Peter pos ue H. M. “Oi 20 00 
West B ‘d, Fem. Benev. Soc. 
aa. 40 V0—53 31 
A friend 25—88 15 


HampsHIReE County. 
[Mon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Williamsburgh, by Rev. Ausel Nash, Gen. Agent 62 58 


MippuEsex County. 


Charlestown, Winthrop Ch. and Soc. 
by Dea. Amos ‘l'ults 

Reading, S. P., Lads. Char. Soc. by Miss 
Sarah Weston, ‘I'r. 10 50 
Do. N. P., Soc. of Rev. Jno. Orcutt 10 25 

South Reading, a friend, by Rev. R. 


Emerson 5 00 
A friend 6 00 
(The following by Rev. A. Nash, G. Ag.) 
Lincoln 8 75 
Newton, E. P. 41 89 

as Wake 15 Gt 
Sazonville, in part 10 50 
Sudbury 34 50 
Waitham, in part 8 75 


Ashby, bal. of sub, Ed. Soc. by Rev. J. 


Emerson, Ag’t 14 50-259 68 


Retrerous CHar. Soc, or MIDDLESEX 
NortuH anp Vicinity. 


[Dea. Jonathan 8S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Fitchburg, Young Men’s Ei. Soc., 40 
of wh. is to const. Rev. Ebenezer W. 
Bullurd an H. M. 46 50 
Part of « coll. at the meeeting of the Soc. 
by Rey. J, Emerson, Ag’t Il 74-58 24 


SoutH ConFERENCE OF CHURCHES, 
Mrppiesex County. 
{Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.] 

Holliston, Maternal Asso., by Mrs. P. 

D. Bullard, Sec. and ‘I'r. 8 35 

Lads. and Gents. Asso. 81 25 

Gold beads sold for 3 62-93 22 
Natick, by Rev, A. Nush, Gen. Ag’t 17 05 
Way/and, by do. 30 Ou 
Received from the Treas. 77 69-217 96—535 88 


Norrorx County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Braintree, S. P., by Rev. Mr. Matthews 9 50 
Dedham, Rev. Dr. Burgess’s Suc. 71 05 
Dorchester, 21 Par. cont. 75 00 


Lads. sub. by Mrs. Tolman 10 75 
Cent Soc., by Miss M. P. 


Withington 2 00-87 75 
Village Ch, cont. 24 75 
East Randolph 35 24 
Last Medway, by Rev. Dr. Ide, Lads. Ed. 
Soc. in Rev, Mr. Harding's Cong. 28 16 
Franklin, by Rev. Mr, Smalley, 
Lads, Benev, Soc. 17 00 
Mrs, Irene Fisher 10 00 
Sub. and cont. 46 38-73 38 
Foxboro’, Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Peirce 34 90 
Milton, by Rev. Mr. Cozzens 22.75 
Needham, Mrs. Cushman 1, Mrs. Smith 1 » 200 
Randolph, E. P., by Deu. Holbrook 21 50 
Roxbury, Spring St., Soc. of Rev. Mr. Marsh, 
by Mr. M, 23 40 
Stoughton, by Rev. Dr. Park 50 
Wrentham, Ed. Soc., by L. W. Sher- 
man, 'I'r. 36 00 


Lads, Ed. Soc, of wh, 15 is to 
const. Miss Roxa Day a 


L. M. of Co. Soc. 63 70 
Gents. Ed Soc. 31 25 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett 5 00-135 95 
West Medway, by Rey. Dr. Ide, Gents. 
Ed, Soc. 21 25 


Lads. do, 28 10—49 35 
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Walpole, by Rey. Mr. Bigelow, Lads. 


dil. Soc. 12 00 
Weymouth, Miss Nancy Blanchard, by Rev. 
Mr. Perkins 100 


(The following by Rev. Jos, Emerson, Az't.) 
Braintree, S. P., of wh. 15 fr. Capt. Isanc Dyer 
to const. himselfu lL. M.of Co. See 15 Mrs, 
Deborah Wild for de., the residue towards 


const. Mrs. Rachel Mutthews do 0 90 
Do. \st Par. Fem. Ed. Soc. 45 50, 
subs. 92 80, 106 of wh. to const. 
Mrs. Aun Storrs an H. M. 138 30 
Widow Sarah French, to const. 
herselfa L. M. of Co. Soc. 15 00 
Asa French, Esq. for do. 15 00 
Mr. Amos H. Hunt for do. 15 00 
Mr. Samuel Capen for do. 15 00-198 30 
North Weymouth, Cong. Ch. in part 71 78 
Randolph, West 71 96 
Stoughton, 15 of wh. to const. Mrs. Polly W. 
Hodges a L. M. of the Co. Soc. 7 07 


Weymouth and Braintree (Union Ch.) 40 36, 
gold ring, value L 25 
(The following by Rev. A. Nash, Gen, Ag’t.) 
Dedham, South Ch. and Soc., Rev. Mr. 


Durfee 52 60 
Sharon, Rev. Lucius R. Fastman’s Ch. and 
Soc., 40 of wh. to const. him an U. M. 73 00 


Walpo'e, Rev. Mr. Bigelow’s Ch. and Soc, 
cont. 


PiymoutH County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 


FUNDS. 


Ruovs Isuanp (State.) 
[Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
Barrington, Lads, Benev. Asso. by Miss Mary 
Viffiny, Vr. 
Little Compton, by Mr, Palmer 


MAINE BRANCH, 


11 


300 
3 00—6 00 
$5,993 23 


[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 
Bangor, bal. cont. 11 50, a mariner 5, by Rev. Dr Pond 16 50 


Cornville, 1. Hill 1, Mrs. Hill 1 

Eastport, Central Cong. Ch. 

Freeport, bal. contrib, 

Harpswell, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Industry, Cornelius Norton 

Limerick, bal. of subs, 

North Yarmouth, 2d Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Nerth Edgecomb, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

New Castle, do do. bal. of cont. 
Prospect, contrib. 

Somerset Co. Ed. Soc. cont. at Ann. Meeting 
Waldoboro’, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 

Winthrop, do. do. 

Cont. at the Ann. Meeting of the Br. 


15 64-1,226 04 


2.00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH, 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 


Cheshire County. 


Middieboro’, Soc. of Rev. 1, W. Putnam, bal. 5 02 3 Rea , 
Marshfield, Mr. Azel Ames ; 10 00 (Baie oe Gerodld, pelpeccheygie] 
N. Bridgewater, Suc. Rev. Paul Couch 13 92 Filzwillicm, Lad. Ed. Soc. 54 80, Coll. Cong. Am 
Soc. # 
(The following by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t.) pean, 85 20 
Abington, Ist Cong. Suc., Mrs. Mehitable Hunt New Alstead 20 00 
to const, herselfu lL. M. Co. Soc. 15 UO Nelson, Cong. Soc. 12 40 
Mes. Bannih Shaw, for de. 15 00 Swanzey, do, 20 59 
Mr. Josh, Whimarsh in p’t for do. 5 U0 Surry, Ist do, 6 50 
Dea. Edward Cobb, do. do. 4 00 Troy, do. 9 95 
Mrs. Hetty-f.. Ward, bal. to const. Winchester, Rev. Mr. Danforth’s Soc. 14 76 
herselfan H. M. 24 25 Manval Lab, Soc, and Lads. 
Individs., a part of wh, is towards Sew. Circ. 2 00-16 76 
const. Mr. Joseph Cleverly an oe Eh Westmoreland, Ch, and eee ou 34 00 
H. M. 2 Walpole, Cong. Soc. 44 05, Lads. Miss. 
Gold beads, sold for 4 87-130 43 Bae: 9°00, of wh, 4U is to const. Rev. 
Plymouth, 4th Gobi Bia a a 8 25 Abram Jackson an H. M, 53 05—295 20 
8d Cong, Soc. to const. Rev. " 
Rubert B. Hall H. M. 55 77 Hillsboro’ County. 
By Rev. Mr. Hall 34 00—257 39 [Amos Lawrence, Esq. Amherst, Tr.] 
; 5 
Worcester County Soutn. ee aanerce ncke bal-'of 6th pam’t of 65 00 
oe s Bedford, additional coll, 5 00 
Liter A Dsl Bizelow Wetcestexs.1-) Dunbarton, by Rev, J. Emerson, Ag’t 28 33 
Southbridge, a Lady, by Rev. E. Carpenter 2 00 Biren ieee ws Rev. Aes Peleus Ch, and Soc, fe eo 
A Ire id, Evang. Ch. and Soc. 

(The following by Rev. A. Nash, Gen. Ag’t,) Wan Ch: SS arSocs 16 53 
Aa he a ate New Ipswich, Rev. Mr. Leo's Ch. and Soc. 83 . 
ariton, in pa Jrs. Dolly Everett 5 

Northbridge, Cong. Soc. - 7 25 Pelham, Rey. Mr. Keep's Ch. and Soc. 25 00 
North Brookfield, colls. 75, an individ, 10 85 00 Fem. Ghar Soc. 10 00-35 00 
Pazton 10 00 Wilton, Lads. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Richard- a. 
Sturbridge Bt eb son, Tr. 10 25—320 48 
Waranter; Ist Soc. 105 50 Merrimack County. 
Centre Ch. and Soc. aS Cs [Dea. James Moulton, Concord, Tr.] 
Guten! iEToa = 25 00-335 01 Canterbury, Mrs. Patrick Clough 5, Henry 
Warren e 375 H. Clough 5, individs. 2 7 12 75 
West Brookfield 6 00 West Boscawen, Ed. Soc. 8 25—21 00 
(The folluwing by Rev, J. Emerson, Ag’t.) Sullivan County. 
Grafton 13 27 [Alexander Boyd, M. D., Newport, Tr.] 
Milibury, Ist Cong. Soc. 34 00 Acworth, a striug of gold beads, and cash 24 21 
‘Ys Es ig ols 
Upton do. 8 83 ‘lar emont 41 58 
1 = Cl 
Usbridge 18 25—695 56 | Cornish 31 80 
The $15 acknowledged in Aug. 1836, from Mr. Lempster 1471 


Caleb M. Morse was to const. himselfa L. M. of 
the Co, Soc. instead of Rev. Mr. Packard. 


Worcester County Nortu. 
(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Enubbardston, Tr.] 


Newport 51 95, T. W. Gilmore 10 towards 
const. himselfa L. M. of Co. Soc. 
Plainfield, M. Parish 
Strafford County. 
[Mr. E. J. Lane, Dover, Tr.] 


Dover, coll. 27 91, Fem. Benev. Asso. 24 
Durham 


ls Rey. W. H. Sanford’s Soc, 26 15 
em riot Cong. Soc. 72 58 becunpeess 
Hardwick, coll. by Rev, S, A. Fay 36 00 Ranbaentan 
Blubburdeton; Revs Mrs\Gay's Soc. yi Ge Tamworth, to const. Rev. Wm, L. Buffett a 
Gardner, Rev. Mr. Lincoln’s Soc. 4 00 L.' Moof Co, Soc. 
New Brainiree, Rev. Mr. Fiske’s Soc, 42 75 Chee 
Oakham, coll. by Rev. S. A. Pay 25 22 Rockingham County. 
Phillipston, Rev. Mr. Lovell’s Soc. 62 97 A eraty t 
Petersham, coll. 17, gold beads, value 4 21 00 Derry, Lads. Benev. Asso. Ist Cong. Soc. by 
Princeton, Rev. Mr. Demond’s Soc. 23 75 Eh EK. let do ee to const. Rev. Plin 
Rutland, Rev. Mr, Clark’s Soc. 22 64 . Day an H. M. 
Templeton, Rev. Mr. Sabin’s Soc. 18 66, Lads. SE Windham, Pres. Soc. bal. of subs. 

w. Circ. 10 

Westminster, Rev. Mr. Mann’s Soc, 15 00—410 72 


41 95 
39 41—193 66 


51 91 
10 00 
10 25 
4 00 
12 “6 


15 00—103 43 


40 00 
4 60—44 60 


$978 36 


: 7 


‘ 


112, 


NORTH WESTERN ERANCH. 
(George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 


Brookfield r 8 25 

¥ Fem. Ed. Soc. 4 75—13 00 
Eden, a Lady, by Mr. Benj. Kingsbury, Boston 3 00 
Milton, Soc. of Rev. Mr, Dougherty ae ia 3 00 
Perkinsville, by Albert Ouion, Mr. Kidder 1 00," 

B, A. Webb 100, J. Dean | 00, O. Green- _ 

wood .25, H. Henry .50,S. W. Stowe, .12 3 87 
Vergennes, by Rev. Mr. Leavitt 56 03 
West Randolph, by Mr. Wilder 1 00 

‘ $89 90 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, T. 


Berlin, Worthington Soc, cont. 18 85 
Canton, coll, lst. Soc. 41 00 
Colebrook. 26 56 
Ellington 18 62 
East Windsor, North Soc. i 13 72 
Guilford, 20 of wh. is to const. Catherine Hart a L. M. 
of N. H. Co. Soc. 41 50 
\ Miss Esther Bushnell, bal. to const. herself 
~~ aL. M. of the Branch 15 00 
Greenwich, Rev. Dr. Lewis, by Z. Lewis, Esq. New 
York 10 00 
Had'yme, Deborah Comstock 1 00 
Hartford, B. Hudson, in part 6th paym’t Evart’s 
‘Yerp. Schol. 5 25 00 
Coll. 54 50—79 50 
Hebron 6 65 
Ledyard 6 00 
Lebanon, Goshen Soc. 7 50 
New Britain, Cong. Soc. by Dea, Whittlesey 23 43 
New Milford, individs. in first Ch. by H. White, 
Esq. Tr. N. H. Co. Soc. 22 20 
let Cong. Soc, by S. Wadsworth 48 60—70 80 
Norwich, Lads. Soc. 1st Ch. 47 76, individs. 
in Ist Ch. 14 00 61 74 
Nozfolk, coll. 5, Joseph Battell, Esq. 50 100 00 
Preston, Ch. and Soc. by Charles Coit, Tr. 5 46 
South Coventry, Ist Soc. 44 33 
Coventry, coll. 41 40 
South (Glasienturd 8 00 
Southington 63 16 
Suffield 22 3 
Vernon, a Lady 3, cont. 40 97 43 97 
Winchester 13 00 
West Hartford, Sab. School, by R, Colton 4 90 
Westminster, Rev. Mr. King’s Cong. by Rev. E. J, 
Tillotson 25 05 
$813 52 


(Most of the above by Rev. S. H. Riddel, Sec’y of the Br,) 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Charles Starr, Esq. N. Y. Tr] 


Albany, Mrs. Edwin Jessup 
Canada, a friend, by A, C, Bull, Esq. Tr. 
Cambridge, Washington Co. N. Y. Ist United Presby- 
terian Cong. 
Catskill, Orin Day, Esq. 
Dethi Village Del. Co. N. Y. Presb. Ch, coll. at 
Mouthty Concert 
Osbonville, Young People’s Soc. 
Parsippany, N. J. Presb. Ch. by Rev. John Ford 16 00 
Lauds. Benev. Soc. by Mrs. Tompkins 9 62—25 62 
New York City, Bleecker St. Ch, John McComb 20 00 
C.N. Talbot 25, D. W. C. Oli- 


200 
50 v0 


6 50 
100 00 


11 00 
6 00 


phant 25 Mi 50 00 
Fem. Ed, Soc. by Mrs. DeForest, 
tr 166 00—236 00 
Brick Church, Mrs. Hannah Eachus, by Rev. 
Dr. Patton 100 
Cent. Presb. Ch. Wm. Williams 3, Miss Hard- 
castle 2 5 00 
George Betts 5 vI—10 00 
Fourth Free Presb. Ch. coll. 16 54 
Laight St. Presb. Ch. A. R. Wetmore . 25 00 
Mercer St. Ch. Rev. Tho. H. Skinner, D. D, 50 00 
Mrs. B. M. Cutler 5 v0—55 00 
Madison St. Presb. Ch. coll. 46 OU 
Pearl St, and Bowery Chhs. coll. 55 91, Leon- 
ard Corning 37 50 93 41 
cs, Asso. of Pearl St, Ch, 11 00—104 41 
Second Avenue Ch. Evenezer Fisk 12 50, Wm. 
kK, Dodge 25 00 37 50 


West Ch. avails of a breast-pin, (previously 
acknowledged) 37 


Donation, by a Iriend 1 00 
Rensselnerville, Albany Co. Presb, Ch. coll. 28 26 
Troy, Hon, Eliphalet Wickes, two Schol. 150 00 
West Hampton, L. I, Female Cent Soc, by Maria 

Poster, 'I'r. 8 31 
Proceeds, in part, of furniture, &c. of Bloomfield 

Academy, sold 91 59 | 


$1,012 10 | 


FUNDS, 


. 
[Aue, 
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‘PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


[Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadetphia, Tr.] 


Received from the Treasurer 875 00 


peas 
Sal 
UTICA AGENCY. 


[J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 


Springfield, Lads. by A. ‘Thomas 3°75 

Richland Cong. Soc. by R. Robinson 3 00—6 75 
(By Rev. D. Clark, Sec. and Ag’t.) 

Cooperstown s 50.” 

Canastota, 9 10, Fort Plain, 41 52 50 62 


Hartwick Sem. 250, Kingsboro’ 11640 118 96 
Lenox 22 60, Maryville 6 28 60 
Mayfield, 1st Presb. Cong. 13 52, 
2d do. do. 40 00-53 52 
Peterboro’, 39 54, Peterb. Fem, $ 
Ed. Soc. 12 70 52 24 
Warren, 25 13, Whitesboro’, 23 86 48 99 
Wampville 16 58-369 95—376 70 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
[J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.J 


Avon, coll. 13 50 
Auburn, Ist. Ch, coll. 72 61, 2d Ch. bal. 52 83—125 44 
Aurora, coll, 10 50, Bath, coll. 13 23 50 
Bigfiats, Mr. Novea 3 00 
Bethel, W. 8. Griffiths, bal. of Schol. 56 00 
A member, to coust. Mrs. Cynthia Jarvis 
L. M. 0 00 
A balance 10 00—96 00 
Canandaigua, coll. 105, Elbridge, coll. 8 118 00 


Enst Bloomfield, Silas EFegiestou 20, Anson Munson 20 40 00 


Elmira, col|. 44 23, Fairport, coll. 10 60 54 83 
Geneseo, coll. 37, Geneva, 2 bul. 6 43:00 
ithica, coll. 75 50, Jurdan, coll. IL 86 50 
Lutieville, coil. 10, Ludiowvitle, coll. 30 40 00 
Moscow, coll. 14 75, Marcellus, No. 1. coll. 12 26 75 
Morristown, N. J. Mrs. Arden 28 00 
Newark, N. Y. coll. 12 25, Mrs. Bernert 5 17 25 
Oswego, coll.62, Ogden, coll. 27 89 00 
Penyan, bal, of last year 50, Penfield \al. last year 8 53°00 
Rochester, 1 Ch. a bal. 75 50, J. K. Livingston 50 125 50 : 
Brick Ch. B. Camptell 25 00-150 50 
Southport, coll. 21 06, Skaneateles, coll. 43 42 64 48 
Victor, a bal. 6 50, Weedeport, coll. 7 25 13 76 

-— 46 00 

Rev. Isaac Oakes 2 Balavia 12 06 
Clarence 5 00—63 06 
$1,149 56 

MICHIGAN BRANCH. 
[Horace Hallock, Esq. Detroit, Tr.] 
Bloomfield 7, Flint 7 17, Farmington 8 2217 
Gull Praire 30 75, Homer 3 24, Jacksonburgh and 

Albion 22 43 56-42 


Lima WW, Ludi Ch. 35, Marshall 36 44, Mt. Morris 7 35 88 79 
Guego at Pontiac 4, Mr. Voorhees, avails of'a stack 
of hay be 


8 2 
Paimyra || 75, Rochester 2, St. Clair and Utica 1 50 1S % 
Sprit gfala 1, Three Rivers 1 62, Troy 13 58, Tecum- 
seh 2 44 20 
White Pigeon 25 25, W. Bloomfield 62, Webster 1 88 25 
$333 33 


Twe village Lots in Webster, valued at 400, 
(The above by G. F. McEwen, Ag’t.) 


Whole amount received $11,853 45, 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 
July 11, 1838. 


Bath, oa Bhs. Wm, B. Hutchins, 2 shirts, 

sl KT, 

Dover, N. H, Lads. Benev. Soc. Miss Elizabeth Wheeler, Sec 
and ‘Treas. a bundle valued at 10. c ‘ 

Franklin, N. H, Lads. Ed. Soc. a bundle, valued at 10 

Ipswich, Ms. \unds. Sew. Cir. bundle valued ut 13 73. 

Keene, N. H. froma triend, valued at 6 50, : 

New sBeeiehs N. H. Lads. Read. wud Char. Soc. a box valued 
aty . 

Rowley, Ms. a bundle, valued at 17 00. 

Spring field, N. Y. Lads. a bundle, valued at 4 50, 

Winchendon, Ms. Young Lads. a box, valued at 25 00, 

West Boscawen, NN. H, by Miss Lucy Price, Sec. a bundle con- 
taining 8 shirts, 10 dickeys, 8 bosoms, 6 pr. socks, 1 pr. pil- 
low cases. , , 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JONATHAN P. 
CUSHING, M. A. 
PRESIDENT OF HAMPDEN SYDNEY COLLEGE. 
[Prepared by George W. Dame, M. D,, Lynchburgh, Va.] 


WueEn a man from the humble walks of life is enabled to overcome the 
barriers which poverty and want of funds throw around him, and finally 
holds a situation of such extensive’ influence as the Presidency of an 
American College; the history, step by step, of his progress, is of great 
value. It is calculated to stimulate others, similarly situated, to bold and 
vigorous exertion, and places before them an example from which they may 
learn how to fill important situations in society, with honor and usefulness 
to their country. 

The Life and Character of President Cushing, if delineated by a hand 
capable of doing justice to the subject, would afford just such an example 
as we should desire; that of a man overcoming the obstacles arising from 
an early neglected education, and, by a course of regular, persevering 
diligence and virtue, attaining to a character and influence in society, far 
beyond the promise of his early youth. 

JonaTHAN P. Cusnine, President of Hampden Sydney College, was born 
in Rochester, New Hampshire, March 12th, 1793. His father, Peter 
Cushing, was a respectable merchant in moderate circumstances, who, 
although too much engaged in business to devote much of his time to the 
care of his children, sincerely desired that they should receive such an edu- 
cation as would make them useful members of society. Upon the mother, 
therefore, Hannah Cushing, devolved the delightful duty of implanting 
those seeds in the mind of Jonathan, which should in after years, bud and 
blossom into usefulness; and she was fully prepared for this duty. Reared 
in a Christian family, and herself a Christian, she earnestly desired that 
the seeds of truth and righteousness should be implanted at that early age, 
at which alone, she rightly believed, the impression would most probably 
be permanent. And although about the time that Jonathan reached his 
seventh year, she was removed from him “ for a season,’ she contributed 
in no small degree to the formation of that full and upright character, to 
which he afterwards attained. ; 

In 1804, when Jonathan was in his eleventh year, the death of his 
father placed him under the care of a guardian, who, it seems, was unfaith- 
ful to the pecuniary, and also neglectful of the moral and intellectual 
interests of his ward. This gentleman removed Jonathan to his farm m 
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New Durham, where, for about twelve months, he was constantly employed 
in the drudgery of the farming and milling business. Believing that his 
guardian acted improperly towards him in not sending him to school, Jon- 
athan refused to engage any longer in that business, and therefore spent 
the next year in visiting the various mechanic shops 1n his vicinity, and 
learning in detail the minutia of the different trades. In 1806, as his 
guardian manifested no interest in his improvement, he bound himself, as 
an apprentice to the saddler’s trade, with Mr. Odiorne, an uncle of his 
residing in Rochester. This change in his condition, although apparently 
but a slight improvement, was of great advantage, in giving him constant 
employment, and enabling him to reflect upon his situation, and the best 
- means of improving it. 

There was nothing in Jonathan’s childhood to distinguish him from the 
thousands that are born, live, and die, without ever rising above that station 
in. society, in which their birth may have placed them. There was no 
uncommon thirst for knowledge; he was not fond of reading, but much 
given to meditation; he was very ingenious, and fond of making models of 
instruments which he had seen; he was an affectionate and dutiful 
child, and while at the saddler’s trade, his conduct commanded the con- 
fidence of his superiors, and the affection of his equals. He perhaps 
exhibited more firmness of moral principle, than is usual for a boy in his 
situation, by avoiding those gross immoralities and vices, to which neglected 
youth are so much exposed. He retained a strong recollection of the 
counsel and advice of his mother; and desiring to walk thereby, he spent 
much of his leisure time alone, avoiding the society of his fellow-appren- 
tices, and seldom joined in their sports.. While serving his apprenticeship, 
Jonathan received the ‘six months’ schooling” to which, by the laws of 
New Hampshire, he was entitled, in the town school of Rochester. This, 
although little, was sufficient, in connection with what he received during 
the life of his father, to awaken his curiosity, and excite an ardent desire 
to drink deep from the fountains of knowledge. He now began to look 
forward to a literary occupation, as a profession for life. The small stock 
of knowledge which he then possessed, he knew must be greatly augmented, 
but the means by which that object could be effected were not as evident ; 
his guardian would render no assistance, and there was no one of whom 
he was willing to ask it. This was evidently a subject of constant 
meditation, and rendered him unusually thoughtful and reserved. Unable, 
however, to see his way clearly, but determined to effect his object, one 
day whilst engaged at his work, he suddenly rose from his bench and ob- 
served to his companion, “I am determined to have a college education if 
it costs me forty years of my life to obtain it.” From that time his resolu- 
tion never forsook him; although the way was dark before him, his energy 
and perseverance were equal to the difficulties to be surmounted. By extra 
work he purchased the remaining portion of his time, and went immediately 
to Phillips Exeter Academy, at that time the best and most flourishing 
academy in New Hampshire. Mr, Cushing entered the academy in Sep- 
tember, 1811, at the age of eighteen, and remained there eighteen months; 
when, from ill health and the want of relaxation, he retired to his native 
village and taught school for about the same length of time. He then re- 
turned to the academy and completed the regular course of studies. He sup- 
ported himself, and paid the greater part, if not all, of the expenses of his 
education by the profits of his trade, at which he worked a portion of ever 
day during the time he stayed at Exeter. Mr. Cushing was more distal 
guished at the academy as a popular commander of a military company than 
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for the ardor with which he pursued his studies or the accuracy of his ac- 
quirements, His military talents brought him to the notice of Gov. J. T. Gil- 
man and his brother, residents of Exeter, who rendered him a good deal of 
assistance by their advice and direction. His health failed him while here, 
from sleeping one night in damp sheets, and it was supposed by his phy- 
sicians that he was threatened with pulmonary consumption. Whether 
his lungs had actually taken an inflammation was not so evident; but a 
prescribed course, he was told, if followed, would settle the point; if the 
disease had already seated itself, this course of medicine would rapidly 
hasten his end, if the reverse, he would soon be relieved. He observed 
that he was willing to make the experiment, for, said he, ‘I am deter- 
mined to have a liberal education, or die in the attempt.” 

In September, 1815, Mr. Cushing entered Dartmouth College, and 
joined the junior class, but was found deficient in some of the preparatory 
studies. Having these to bring up in connection with his regular class 
exercises, he failed to attain a high standing in his class. ‘ He wanted 
confidence in his preparation for class exercises,” says a class-mate, 
“‘which very much injured his appearance at recitation, although his 
standing was above mediocrity in a class of forty-five.’ He graduated 
in August, 1817, but did not receive a class appointment for com- 
mencement, although that honor was conferred upon about half of the 
class. His want of confidence, retiring manners, the short time he was at 
college, and the time consumed by an attendance upon the Medical Lec- 
tures, in connection with his deficiencies on joining college, and his ill 
health, were perhaps the causes of the loss of this distinction. A class- 
mate, and afterwards a colleague of Mr. Cushing in Virginia, says of him 
while at college, ‘‘ He was highly esteemed in the class as a man of sound 
judgment, manly and dignified in his deportment, beyond the customary 
standard of young men in college. He maintained a high degree of self- 
respect without display, and in regard to the public relations of the college, 
which during our last two years were particularly trying both to the faculty 
and students, I recollect his observations were much thought of, and his 
judgment appreciated by those better able to appreciate them than his 
fellow-students. His knowledge of men, and ready insight into character, 
which distinguished him in Virginia, was an early characteristic; and I 
remember to have heard that this trait was noticed by his Preceptor at 
Exeter Academy, and led to his being charged with duties which tended 
still more to cultivate it. His character as a scholar in college, was dis- 
tinguished rather by sound judgment, and clear, practical views, than by 
brilliancy and the more showy qualities of genius. Manliness, maturity, 
and comprehensiveness, marked his understanding and judgment, gave him 
firmness and consistency, where more discursive minds were often fluctua- 
ting, and imparted to his opinions on all subjects, upon which he was called 
to act, a high value even in his early years.” 

Sedentary habits and neglect of exercise had so enfeebled Mr. Cushing’s 
health while in college, that as soon as he graduated, he was advised to 
proceed to the South, as the only means of restoring it. Among other 
letters of introduction which his friends proffered him, was one to the Rev. 
Dr. John Holt Rice, then Pastor of the Ist Presbyterian church in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Being much pleased with Dr. R.’s family, he was spend- 
ing a few days there when he learned that there was a young man in 
town from the North, confined to his bed by sickness. It was enough for 
Mr. Cushing to know that the young man was sick, and without friends, 
(although entirely unacquainted with him,) to insure any attention which 
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it was in his power to render; but after a visit, and finding that they were 
both strangers in a strange land, natives of the same State, and alumni 
of the same institution, they became warm friends. ‘This young man had 
a short time previously been appointed a Tutor in Hampden Sydney College, 
but from ill health had been unable to proceed to the field of his labors. 
Being very anxious to retain his situation, he solicited Mr. Cushing to 
occupy it for a few weeks, until he himself should be restored to health. 
His solicitations, seconded by the influence of Dr. Rice, (which in that 
short time had become great,) prevailed over Mr. Cushing’s objections. 
He accepted the situation, and arrived in Prince Edward on the Ist of 
November, 1817. Alas! how often and how suddenly too, are the expec- 
- tations of man blasted! Scarcely had this brief time elapsed, when the 
young man was removed from the uncertainties of time, to the realities of 
eternity. Having no longer a claim upon the Institution, Mr. Cushing was 
desirous of breaking the connection which then existed. Before the end 
of that session, he had several times determined on that step, and on one 
occasion, had taken a.seat in the stage coach for Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, but was prevailed upon by the solicitations of the Rev. Dr. Moses 
Hoge, the President of Hampden Sydney, in whom he placed the greatest 
confidence, to remain. His reasons for wishing to leave his present field 
of labor were certainly deserving of consideration. He felt unwilling to 
spend his time and talents teaching in Virginia, when he had reason to 
believe a residence in a more southern clime would contribute more to the 
restoration of his health, and also allow him more time to devote to the 
prosecution of the studies of the legal profession which he had chosen as 
his occupation for life. And more than this, he felt assured that the 
assiduity and energy with which he had engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge could not be recompensed by the small sphere of usefulness 
which he supposed was then open before him. Hampden Sydney, at that 
time, was but little known, and had but little reputation as a college. 
Attached to it was a theological school, to which the time of the President 
was in part devoted. In fact the college was considered by many more as 
an appendage to, or preparatory school for the students of theology, than as 
an institution to which young men could resort, and learn the arts and 
sciences, which should fit them for practical life. There was but a small 
number of students, the college buildings were cold and uncomfortable 
dwellings, and there was but the name of a library and apparatus, More- 
over, there had been no graduates from the institution for a number of 
years, and the degrees, when conferred, were not respected at other insti- 
tutions. Such was Hampden Sydney when Mr. Cushing found himself, 
almost without his consent, a member of its faculty. So unlike the literary 
institutions with which he was acquainted, that it was with considerable 
reluctance he accepted the pressing invitations of the trustees to continue 
in their employ. ‘It had, however, one recommendation which, with Mr. 
Cushing, outweighed many defects. It was a seminary of learning where 
he could gratify the strong passion of his soul for acquiring and commu- 
nicating instruction, more delightful to him, as he often said, than food to 
a hungry man.” Feeling that he was now permanently connected with 
the college, his course was speedily marked out. He prevailed on the 
trustees to adopt a plan for the reorganization of the institution: havin 

regular classes and fixed studies to each class; at the same time ie ete 
was greatly enlarged. A new and more rigid system of discipline was 
introduced, and the interference of the trustees with the decisions of the 
faculty, except upon extraordinary occasions, and at the regular meetings 
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of the board, was dispensed with. At his instance also, the theological 
department was severed from the college, and an understanding effected, 
that the officers of one institution should have no connection with the 
instruction of the other. 

It must not be supposed, however, that he was opposed to the seminary ; 
he was very favorable to it, as was evident from what he did for its success, 
He thought that it would be much to the interest of both institutions, if 
they could be separate and distinct, and even situated a short distance 
from each other; their history thus far proves conclusively that he was 
right; and one great obstacle to the prosperity of these institutions, has 
arisen from their contiguity. 

Mr. Cushing’s health, from his residence in Virginia, rapidly improved, 
and in a very short time (so great was the change effected by the climate) 
that he was able to perform as much literary labor as any one, and with but 
little fatigue. With the exception of the month of August, 1818, when he 
underwent the acclimating fever, his health did not compel him to omit his 
regular duties until a short time before he died. The first year of his con- 
nection with college, he had to perform all the duties of the classical and 
mathematical departments. In January, 1819, when a professorship of 
chemistry and natural philosophy was established, he was unanimously 
elected to fill that chair. This flattering testimonial on the part of the 
trustees, of his qualifications, and of the confidence they placed in him, 
was adapted to deepen his interest in the welfare of the college, had any 
thing been. wanting ; but those who knew him know well, that the zeal and 
energy, with which he undertook and prosecuted any plan for the accom- 
plishment of good, required no stimulus, 

The philosophical apparatus was so small and imperfect, that it was 
impossible to illustrate even the elements of the sciences, and the college 
funds would not enable the trustees to devote any thing to its increase. It 
was, however, absolutely necessary that it should be much augmented, and 
Mr. Cushing determined to devote all the proceeds of his office, over and 
above his necessary expenses, to the accomplishment of this object, and 
await the ability of the trustees to reimburse him. This plan was pursued 
until a few years before his death, when the circumstances of the college 
were changed. To effect in part the wishes of the faculty, it was pro- 
posed to raise $15,000 by subscription. This plan which, I understand, he 
suggested to the trustees, he was the principal means of accomplishing, and 
by it was enabled to raise a centre and one wing ofa large college edifice, 
and a commons hall. In the summer of 1820, upon the death of Dr. Hoge, 
the President of Hampden Sydney College, Mr. Cushing was appointed 
president pro tempore, and in the fall of 1821 he was almost unanimously 
elected to fill the vacancy. He did not desire that office, and used his 
exertions to secure the services of another, of whose qualifications for the 
situation he felt well assured; in his acceptance of it he was actuated by a 
sense of duty, as his own communications show. Ina letter to a friend 
shortly after his election, he says, ‘‘ The election of president was, as you 
anticipated, although wholly against my wishes and frequent remonstrances. 
It would have been more gratifying to my feelings, (for I had not the least 
desire to be promoted,) and perhaps it would be better for the institution, 
if I had been permitted to remain simply as professor of chemistry and 
natural philosophy. But such were the public feelings, and the peculiar 
situation of the college, and the unanimity of the trustees, and solicita- 
tions of the students, as induced me to believe that it was my duty to 
accept the appointment, and look to Divine Providence for assistance and 
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direction in an undertaking of such great responsibility.” He thought too, 
that he had reason to fear his physical ability was not sufficient to bear him 
up under the duties which would devolve upon him ; for in the letter in- 
forming him of his appointment, he was requested ‘‘ besides the general 
superintendence of the institution, to take charge of the departments of 
metaphysics, ethics, government, rhetoric, and the physical sciences. 
“From the election of Mr. C. to the presidency until his death, the events 
of his life were little more than a series of efforts the most judicious, 
untiring, and self-sacrificing, to foster the interests of the institution over 
which he presided.” Happy in the possession of a wife worthy of his 
affection, he endeavored to diffuse peace and happiness to all around him, 
and had his lot been cast in ‘a more humble sphere of life, we should have 
found in him the same incentives to useful exertion. But feeling that his 
influence was extensive, and his sphere of usefulness greatly enlarged, Mr. 
Cushing determined to employ it in the cause of literature and the college. 
Under the efficient system of organization which he introduced, the char- 
acter and standing of the college rose rapidly. There were annually 
graduated a respectable number of students, and large numbers of young 
men resorted thither to gain that knowledge which they would otherwise 
have sought in our Northern colleges. He speedily obtained a standing 
ad eundem gradum for the graduates of Hampden Sydney at other colleges 
without examination, and by the introduction of public exercises at the 
examinations, and commencement, a good deal of information was diffused 
among all classes of the surrounding community. As yet there had been 
but one professorship established, and that, in connection with the pre- 
sident’s chair, was occupied by Mr. Cushing. It was necessary to establish 
other professorships, to increase the number of officers, and to present 
such inducements as would command the services of men of acknowledged 
talents; houses for officers were wanted, and another wing was to be added 
to the college building. These objects were effected, but the means of 
defraying the expenses incurred were to be obtained. The legislature of 
the State was annually appealed to, to relieve the necessities of a highly 
valuable, but suffering institution; but those petitions were vain! That 
body was unfriendly to it. Mr. C. proposed to try once more the liberality 
and munificence of the adjacent country, and it was determined to raise 
$30,000 or nothing. If the trustees considered his previous project as a 
visionary scheme of youth, they now believed, from this proposition, that his 
imagination had usurped the place of his reason, and that he talked of 
pounds, when he should have thought only of pence. President Cushing 
again undertook to get the money subscribed by his personal application. 
This he effected in 1830. In begging he would not permit any one, how- 
ever friendly he might be to the college, to give, if there was any probability 
that, by so doing, his circumstances might be straitened, or if he was in 
debt; for he truly considered that justice comes before generosity. The 
result of President Cushing’s exertions for Hampden Sydney was such, that 
in a short time its faculty, and course of studies, its privileges and accom- 
modations, were equal to any in the Southern country. The opening of the 
halls of the University of Virginia to students of almost every degree of 
preparation, prevented Hampden Sydney from enjoying that patronage 
which it so well merited, and which it would otherwise have received. 
Notwithstanding this, the number of students during his presidency aver- 
aged over a hundred. 

_President Cushing’s operations were not confined solely to the college ; 
his object was to do the greatest amount of good during the short space of 
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time which he believed was allotted to his. pilgrimage on earth, When an 
opportunity presented itself, he was always ready to give a helping hand, 
and if none was presented, he would endeavor to make one. A number 
of young men were induced to remain at college as resident graduates, and 
others resorted to the neighborhood to study the professions ; these together 
with those gentlemen already established in business, and the officers con- 
nected with the theological seminary and the college, if brought together, 
he thought would be mutually improved. For this purpose, in connection 
with his friend Dr. Rice, he succeeded in forming a literary and philosoph- 
ical society, where by the collision of mind with mind, information might 
be elicited, and facts communicated, which should excite in the younger 
members and visitors a desire for greater advancement in literature, 

The system of common school instruction in Virginia, was a subject in 
which President Cushing took a deep interest. He became intimately 
acquainted with it as conducted in a large portion of the State, and saw 
that it was extremely defective. Little or no attention was paid to the 
qualifications of the teachers, and the parents of the children seldom took 
sufficient interest in the subject to visit the schools, and become acquainted 
with their internal organization. ‘The occupation of teaching was in low 
repute, and very few young men of Virginia, who were qualified, would 
engage in that occupation; hence their teachers were generally procured 
from other States. President Cushing was very desirous to see a change 
in the minds of the people upon this subject, and exerted himself on all 
occasions to watch its pernicious effects, and endeavor to reorganize the 
whole system. Asa valuable instrument for effecting this grand object, 
he succeeded in establishing a society, or ‘‘ Institute of Education,” which 
should, through its orators and essayists at the college commencements, 
endeavor to arouse the people from their lethargy upon the subject of com- 
mon schools, point out its importance, and its defects; lay bare the root of 
the evil, and show how it might be removed. Mr. Cushing was the pre- 
sident of the society during his life, and there can be no doubt but that 
much good was done by it. 

Although President Cushing was a native of another State, Virginia was 
the land of his adoption, and he was very anxious to see it hold that stand 
in every respect to which he thought it entitled. Its histories were ex- 
tremely-imperfect; in fact all of them combined do not contain a complete 
compilation of those facts, or a correct delineation of those characters, for 
which that State is so justly celebrated. It was well known that many of 
the public documents were lost in the confusion incident to the invasion of 
Richmond during the war, and that those which remain were in a chaotic 
mass. It was equally well known that there were a number of old manu- 
scripts scattered throughout the country, bearing upon this subject, and 
many old persons who could give a great deal of valuable information ; 
both of these sources of history were rapidly disappearing, and there was 
no means of securing the information which they possessed, but by an 
association formed for that purpose. President Cushing therefore suggested 
a plan which, in connection with others deeply interested in this subject, 
was matured in 1831 into the “Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Virginia.” He was elected second vice president, and was appointed to 
deliver the first anniversary address, which was published in the first vol- 
ume of the society’s collections, and is the only published composition of 
his, of any importance. ’ ‘ : 

In the prosperity of Hampden Sydney, President Cushing continued to 
feel the deepest interest. Although repeatedly solicited to accept the pre- 
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sidency and offices of other institutions, better endowed, and where his 
labors would have been much lighter, he refused them all, believing that it 
was his duty to remain where he was. In 1882, thinking that the trustees 
were dissatisfied with the course of his administration, he resigned his 
situation into their hands; but they immediately re-elected him, and told 
him that, should he leave the college, it would receive a shock from which it 
could hardly recover. He consented to remain, but his labors were so 
arduous that his constitution could not stand under them. In a letter toa 
beloved sister, he says, ‘(I fear old Hampden Sydney has quite too large a 
share of my affections; it has too long, yes, my dear M., too long been an 
idol with me, and I cannot tell why, unless it is that it has caused me 
so many anxieties and troubles—almost cost me my life. But I have the 
‘satisfaction of believing that my labors have not been wholly in vain.” 
Although President Cushing’s health from the time he came to Hamp- 
den Sydney had never been robust, yet it was sufficiently strong to enable 
him to discharge the onerous and arduous duties of his station with success. 
Sometimes near the close of the session, the labors of the laboratory would 
be too heavy for him, but the relaxation of the vacation would soon relieve 
him. In October, 1834, from an excursion to the mountains of Virginia 
he returned with such an appearance of established health, that his friends 
believed that his constitution had entirely recovered from the shock which 
it had received in his early life, and anticipated for him years of health and 
happiness. Late in November, however, he contracted a slight cold, 
attended with a hacking cough. It was so slight that it caused no 
uneasiness to himself or his friends, and did not prevent his regular attend- 
ance upon his classes; although the corrosive nature of the vapors in the 
laboratory evidently increased his indisposition, he was unwilling to discon- 
tinue his duties upon that account. By the time of the Christmas recess, 
his indisposition seemed to increase more rapidly, and to enable his system 
the more easily to rally, he spent the recess in visiting his friends who resided 
near the college. On his return, however, an unexpected. exposure to the 
inclement weather, (for which the winter of 1834 was very remarkable,) 
so aggravated the symptoms of his indisposition, that he was unable to 
resume his duties, and was compelled to remain closely housed, He was 
unable, on account of the unusual severity of the season, to enjoy horse- 
back exercise, which had formerly been of the greatest benefit to him; and 
his disease, notwithstanding all the aid which medicine could afford, pur- 
sued an almost uninterrupted course. About the last of March, his 
situation and symptoms were such as rendered, in the opinion of his 
physicians, a trip to the West Indies necessary. President Cushing was 
unwilling to resort to that step, for, notwithstanding the sanguine expecta- 
tions of his medical friends as to the result of such a voyage, he himself 
believed that, as the liver and stomach were as much the seat of disease as 
the lungs, change of air would be of but little advantage. He submitted, 
however, and on the 2d of April, accompanied by his wife, left home in his 
carriage, intending to proceed as far as Charleston, South Carolina, by 
land, whence he would complete his journey by water. His parting advice 
and directions to his class, who had assembled at his room to take leave 
of him, his remarks to his friends who called to see him, his farewell to his 
children and servants, were such as to convince them that he had no ex- 
pectation of meeting them again on earth, or of beholding that institution 
which had grown up under his fostering hand. Leaving all those objects 
which were so dear to him, at first affected his spirits, but quickly recover- 
ing himself, he said, “I am done with all these things for ever, but I can 
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and do freely commit them to the care of that kind Providence which has 
heretofore blessed and prospered them.” As they passed from their home, 
in view of the college where he had labored so devotedly, he observed Mrs. 
Cushing weeping on his account, and remarked to her, ‘* You ought not to 
be distressed but to be very thankful to God that he has supported me so 
wonderfully through this trying scene.” From the time of his departure, 
he surely, but almost imperceptibly, declined, yet his usual cheerfulness 
and composure never forsook him. He was too weak to read, or even to 
converse for more than a few moments together, and as they proceeded on 
their way, his wife would read to him from the Bible. She was about to 
commence one of the Epistles, when he observed that “he much preferred 
to hear the Saviour’s own words,” (referring to the Gospels.) He sens- 
ibly felt that he was travelling to his grave, and seemed surprised at his 
composure, in anticipation of an event so solemn. He observed, in con- 
versation upon this subject, that he did not know whether his calm state 
of mind arose from the nature of his disease, or from resignation to the 
Divine Will, and was sometimes a good deal distressed, lest the former 
should be the case. He spent much of his time in reviewing his past life, 
and reflecting upon the loving kindness and tender mercies of his dear 
Redeemer; and upon such occasions would frequently remark, “Oh! 
what an unfaithful servant I have been—how undeserving the rich blessings 
which a dear Saviour has conferred upon me!” His great physical debil- 
ity would not permit him to travel more than ten or fifteen miles a day, 
and he was thus compelled to stop at any house which should be near 
where his strength began to fail. Although among strangers upon whom 
he had no claims, he received every attention which sympathy or the 
strongest affection could dictate. How pleasant must it have been to him 
to reflect that his hospitality to strangers, and to the sick, should be so 
fully rewarded while here, and at a time too, when he stood so much in 
need of it. Whenever he left those kind strangers, who ‘‘ when sick took 
him in,” believing that he should never see them again on earth, he would 
give them the parting advice of a dying Christian. While in health, 
President Cushing was particularly fond of the society and conversation of 
Christians, and in sickness this characteristic of the renewed heart was 
greatly increased. The attentions of the clergy, which were cheerfully 
paid him wherever he stopped, were particularly gratifying. The education 
and improvement of youth were subjects of undiminished interest to him, 
even to the close of his life. So strongly did he manifest this, his ruling 
passion, that weak and low as he was, in one instance he requested an 
interview with the little boys of the house where he stayed, that he might 
give them such advice as was suitable to their years and situation. While 
at Oxford, North Carolina, an instructor called on him to converse with 
him upon those subjects. After talking until he was exhausted, Mr. Cush- 
ing concluded by saying, ‘My strength will permit me to say no more 
now, but if it be the will of God that I return here, we will exchange 
views, for whenever I see youth I remember that they are the youth of my 
country, the youth of my God.” While at a public house twenty or thirty 
miles distant from Raleigh, he was so low that it was not expected he 
would leave the place alive. The kind family with whom he was staying, 
having assembled at his request for family worship, and among them some 
irreligious persons; although exceedingly week and feeble, he talked to 
them for ten or fifteen minutes. A minister, writing, says, ‘It was indeed 
a most solemn time; every eye dropped tears, and every heart was filled 
almost to overflowing.” During these remarks Mr. Cushing observed, 
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‘T suppose I have valued human learning as much as any one ever did, 
but ‘I count it all loss, in comparison of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Saviour, and if I die to-night, I commit myself into his arms.” Toa 
pious lady he observed, ‘I feel both ready and willing to go at whatever 
time my God may see fit to remove me hence.” Again he continued, ‘I 
disclaim all merit in myself, my trust is alone in my Redeemer.” He 
spent much time in prayer, and when alone prayed audibly. One of his 
last petitions to the throne of grace which was overheard, was in behalf of 
his dear children, and the officers and students of Hampden Sydney Col- 
lege. On Wednesday the 22d of April, the weather being mild, and he 
appearing to be somewhat better, he determined to proceed still further 
south; and on Thursday evening he arrived in Raleigh, North Carolina. 

That night there was an evident change for the worse in him; the next 
day a physician was called in, and Mr. Cushing requested him to state 
candidly what he thought of his situation—and was answered “that he 
might be taken away that night, or he might survive until morning.” He 
then addressed himself to his wife, told her what the doctor had said, and 
even in that hour, thinking more upon her affliction than his own, he said, 
“Do not be too much distressed, my dear! for your sake I could wish to live 
a little longer;” but he did not seem to desire life from any other consid- 
eration; as was evident when his wife observing to him that she hoped he 
could still commit himself to his Saviour, he immediately replied, ‘‘ Oh 
yes!” The change which had taken place in his breathing, evidently 
showed that death had already commenced its work, but he lingered until 
the next day, in the severest pain and suffering, Although his trials were 
great, he neither murmured nor complained, but bore them all with 
Christian fortitude and resignation, like one who had learned ‘that our 
light affliction which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Shortly before his death, his 
prayer was, “Lord, have mercy upon my soul! for without thy mercy I 
know I shall be for ever lost!” All pain suddenly left him, and about 
3 o'clock A. M., April 25th, 1835, having just completed his 42d year, his 
spirit took its flight to the God who gave it, leaving the body so calm and 
peaceful, that he appeared as if going to sleep. So dies the Christian, and 
so may we die! 

His work on earth was accomplished; the heavenly mansion was made 
ready for him, and he was prepared for it by Him who has gone not only 
to prepare a place for all who truly love him, but has promised to come 
again and receive them unto himself. In humble reliance upon Him 
‘‘who keepeth all the bones of his saints,” President Cushing was interred 
in the burying ground at Raleigh. Far from the place of his nativity, the 
home-of his adoption, the scene of his devoted labors ! 

Yes! that form and countenance, so commanding in dignity and manly 
beauty, as to strike and win strangers, which did proportionably interest 
friends who knew well that the noble exterior presented a faithful but faint 
index of the mind and heart within, now rests among strangers! ‘That 
eye, so brightly evincing the heaven-implanted principles of the soul which 
animated it, is now closed; that voice which so naturally conveyed accents 
of kindness and benevolence to all, and which in the social circle swayed 
every heart, will be heard by us no more, until “this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality !” 
se For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” Here would we rest our hope 
for it is here alone that consolation is to be found, or submission to the 
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will of God, “who doth not willingly afflict nor grieve the children of 
men.” 

As president of a literary institution, Mr. Cushing occupied a station for 
which he was admirably qualified. The duties which devolve upon such 
an officer, and the qualifications necessary to the proper discharge of those 
duties, can be fully known by those only who have occupied that responsi- 
ble station. The offices which he sustains to the young men placed 
under his care, to be faithfully discharged, must be deeply felt. As a 
father and guardian, as a friend, director, and governor, he must have a 
well balanced mind, a thorough acquaintance with practical metaphysics, 
and caution and discretion in the exercise of authority; together with a 
deep and lasting impression of the responsibility of his office. Such, I 
believe, was the view President Cushing took of his situation, and by 
conducting the college upon such principles, he secured: the respect and 
confidence of all concerned. In directing the studies, both public and 
private, of the students, he would always adapt his remarks to those stimu- 
lated by a restless ambition, as well as to those who were insensible to any 
stimulus. It was always his object to conciliate the affection and esteem 
of the students, and persuade them to proper principles of action rather 
than by the exercise of authority to force them to the same. When dis- 
order or difficulties occurred among the students, he would endeavor to 
convince them of their error, and persuade them to an opposite course of 
conduct; if it became necessary to exert his authority, it was done with 
firmness, yet with mildness and discretion. If the guilty did not see the 
justice of his decisions, he listened to their remonstrances, and if he still 
remained firm, it was because he had founded his opinion upon mature 
deliberation. When called to inflict college censures, there was an air 
of dignity and solemnity in his manner, at the same time there was so 
much feeling exhibited that the guilty would not unfrequently shed tears 
of penitence and remorse. 

As a disciplinarian, President Cushing had few superiors. He possessed 
that great secret of good government, knowing when, and in what manner 
to exert authority, to produce the greatest effect. He had accurately 
studied human nature, and knew well how it was modified in an assemblage 
of young men. Hence it was by considering the students as gentlemen, 
and treating them as such, and by an affectionate and conciliating manner 
towards them, that he was enabled to preserve order and harmony among 
them. So successfully did he govern, that I have understood, during the 
first year of his administration, it was not found necessary to call one 
student before the faculty on account of disorder. A similar case had 
not occurred for years before. Although by nature President Cushing was 
aman of quick and very excitable passions, by constant watchfulness he 
was enabled to subdue them and keep them under almost perfect control. 
No one from the time he came to Virginia ever saw his temper get the 
better of him. On several occasions during his presidency he came into 
collision with some members of the board of trustees, whose ideas upon 
college matters were rather antiquated, and when those opposed to him 
would, in the heat of debate, become violent and quite insulting in their 
language towards him, he would remain so perfectly calm that a spectator 
could perceive not even a change of countenance. And I have often 
heard members of the board who were present, observe that they could not 
see how any one, possessing the affections common to man, could remain 
so much without resentment, for in his reply to those who had treated him 
thus, he was remarkably courteous and polite. 
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President Cushing’s influence was not however confined to the college ; 
he exerted himself to diffuse information among the great mass of the 
people. Being ardently attached to our civil and political institutions, and 
believing that our form of government could not be supported without an 
enlightened community, he endeavored to awaken the attention of the 
intelligent part of society to the importance of the subject, and to encourage 
the prosecution of such measures as were calculated to diffuse the principles 
of knowledge and religion. At his own expense, he educated a goodly 
number of young men, whose parents were unable to afford their children 
that privilege, and some of them are already occupying honorable and 
useful stations in society. He eagerly engaged in all the benevolent soci- 
eties of the day. He was particularly attached to the temperance reform- 
ation, and was one of the vice presidents of the first Virginia temperance 
convention. 

As a professor and scholar, President Cushing deservedly ranked high. 
His early education was very defective, and when he came into public life, 
he exerted himself to the utmost to obviate this deficiency. From the time 
he commenced a regular education until his death, he was a laborious 
student. He extended his acquaintance into almost every department of 
litérature and science. Whatever knowledge he obtained he thoroughly 
digested; facts gleaned from observation and experience were regularly 
classified; order and system pervaded his mind, and he thus had a 
perfect command over all his acquisitions. He considered time as a talent 
too precious to be suffered to pass unimproved, and having a capacity for 
high attainments, he proved faithful to the sacred trust. He did not 
exclusively devote himself to the studies of his chair, although they were 
many and laborious, but believing that a president was incapable of judging 
of the qualifications of the professors, (and therefore wanting in one of the 
requisites of his station,) unless acquainted with their departments, he kept 
up with the improvements in every department of a liberal education. His 
lectures on the subjects of his departments, showed that he was extensively 
read, and had accurately studied them; every thing which could be 
brought to bear upon them, and which would contribute to their elucida- 
tion was promptly used. They were annually subjected to a rigid examin- 
ation, and modified and changed according to the latest discoveries and 
improvements, His manipulations in the laboratory were neat and per- 
spicuous, and all his class experiments were particularly selected and very 
appropriate. He possessed the talent of imparting instruction and varying 
his manner to suit the mind and preparation of the pupil in a remarkable 
degree. By watching the countenances of his class during lecture, or at 
an examination, he could very generally tell who understood the subject 
and who did not. Hence when students passed from him with his recom- 
mendation, they very seldom disappointed any expectations formed from his 
statements of their scholarship. He had in contemplation a work on 
ethics, and had commenced the arrangement of the materials just before 
his death. It is to be regretted that his papers were left in such a state 
that no use can be made of them. In addition to his other duties, Pre- 
sident Cushing was accustomed to deliver weekly lectures to the students, 
on the Bible, and subjects intimately connected with it. This was his 
usual practice during the greater part of his presidency, and they exhibited 
a knowledge of that sacred Book, which very few persons except the clerzy 
ever attain. ea 

To a stranger, President Cushing might appear to have a mind rather 
slow in its operations; but a more intimate acquaintance would prove him 
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to be of quick conception; although believing the mind to be of limited 
capacity, and therefore liable to err, he was slow in expressing an opinion. 
He was a man of great observation and quick discernment. He studied 
human nature so thoroughly, and understood the workings of the mind so 
well, that, as I have heard students remark who have been called before 
him for misdemeanors, he could tell a man’s thoughts before he himself 
was aware that they were in his mind. 

But it was in the mild and mellow light of the domestic circle, that 
President Cushing shone with the greatest brilliancy. In 1827, he married 
Miss Lucy Jane Page, daughter of Carter Page, Esq. of Cumberland 
county. ‘Three children crowned the joy of their union, two of whom with 
their bereaved mother now live to mourn their irreparable loss; and also 
to adore the goodness of that God who made it their happy lot and high 
privilege, to participate and enjoy for a season, alas! too brief, the de- 
voted love, and by them, the never to be forgotten example of such a 
friend, such a parent! Asa husband, President Cushing was uniformly 
amiable and affectionate, During the eight years of their union nothing 
ever occurred to mar their happiness, or to cause any other emotion than 
that of joy, that their lots had been united. 

He was a Christian father to his children, and earnestly desired to 
conform their infant minds to the model given us in the Bible. Every way 
in which religious instruction could be imparted was readily adopted. He 
was particularly anxious to teach them to be benevolent, and for this 
purpose whenever an object was presented for aid, he always gave his 
children a small sum to contribute. His attachment to friends was warm 
and ardent. He was a friend in need; perfectly candid and sincere, and 
when consulted as a friend, no one could ever say that he deceived them 
by false appearances. If he professed regard he felt it, if he made over- 
tures of friendship they were sincere. There was no dissimulation or 
artifice about him. He was open and frank in his manners, and very 
hospitable in his mansion. His house was always open for the accommo- 
dation of all. It was enough that a person was a stranger, or in distress, 
to secure his attention and services. He desired to benefit and befriend 
all, and no matter what might be the person’s station in society, if he could 
assist him, it was readily and cheerfully done. He was truly the widow’s 
friend; it was indeed a pleasure to him to wipe the tear from the widow’s 
eye, and console her in her bereavement. 

But we must now pass to the character of President Cushing as modified 
by the Spirit of grace. Although young when his mother died, he well 
remembered much of the good advice she gave him, and the solicitude 
which she manifested for his spiritual welfare. He was regarded as a very 
moral boy, and seems to have been early impressed with serious ideas of 
religion. At Exeter Academy he became acquainted with a very interest- 
ing and intelligent young lady, and was strongly attached to her. Their 
affection was mutual, and her death, which occurred before he left the 
place, we have reason to believe had no little effect in impressing more 
deeply his religious sentiments. ‘While at Exeter,” says a class-mate, 
“T recollect asking respecting his choice of a profession, and alluded to his 
martial habits and inclinations. He remarked that he should have nothing 
more to do with w nd added with great appearance of sincerity, if I 
was prepared fo would study theology, but I am unworthy, and know 
not what I shall do.” Shortly after he was connected with Hampden 
Sydney College, he expressed a desire to leave the place and enter Bie: 
the study of theology, and at a late period of his presidency he said, “If I 
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had that abiding sense of God’s presence, and could see clearly that I could 
be more useful in the ministry than in my present situation, 1 would imme- 
diately change my profession.” From his repeatedly expressed desire to 
enter the ministry, it would seem there must have been some change of 
heart even in his early days, although he did not become a member of the 
visible church of Christ. The Bible from his youth was his constant study, 
and in college, in his family, and in conversation, he would make such 
remarks and give such advice, that all who Anew him believed him to be 
under the influence of the gospel. 

When Mr. Cushing was elected to the presidency, as his early history 
was not known, and not being in the ministry, which was believed by 
. some to be indispensable to fill the office, his elevation created him many 
enemies in the surrounding community. Hence slander and envy were 
employed by those who found that he thought for himself, and would be 
ruled by no party, and by those who saw his greatness and were unwilling 
to acknowledge it, to destroy his character and sully his reputation abroad. 
Not being a professor of religion, innumerable reports were circulated, 
accusing him of deistical and socinian principles, and of every other heresy 
which the tongue of the slanderer could invent. Although full credence 
was given to these reports by those who did not know President Cushing, 
and by some who did, but who were unwilling to see a man of his age, (he 
was elected president of Hampden Sydney College at the age of 27,) enjoy 
so honorable a station, he remained perfectly indifferent and unmoved by 
them, and would take no steps to contradict them. ven in his confiden- 
tial letters to his friends and relations, he never says one word about them, 
but begs of them (to use his own words to a sister in 1822) ‘to humble 
themselves before the living God, to embrace the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and secure an interest in his atonement.” In a letter to an inti- 
mate friend preparing for the ministry, (dated 1820,) he says, ‘To see a 
young man preparing himself exclusively for the service of his Creator, is 
one of the noblest objects of which the mind of man can conceive. I wish 
I could say that I feel myself prepared for the same pursuit. It becomes 
us as sons of Rochester to use our greatest efforts to supplant error and 
promote true piety there.” In a letter to a sister who was just recovering 
from a severe illness in 1819, he says, ‘‘We ought to act as becomes 
beings who will have to render an account to the Author of our existence 
for every thought and action; Oh! my dear M., have you not during your 
illness, thought frequently on death, and what your state is likely to be 
beyond the grave? Are we prepared to meet our God? is a question in 
which our dearest interests are involved. Should we compare the fleeting 
moments of time spent in self-gratification, with the endless ages of eternity 
in dark despair? Could we rightly see our depravity of heart, our aliena- 
tion from God, and our need of a Saviour, I am persuaded we should not 
rest, until we had embraced the great truths of the gospel, and accepted 
salvation through Christ our Redeemer. It is extremely hazardous, it is 
impious, to slight the mercy of God. Let us reflect upon these things, and 
endeavor to accomplish the great object for which we were sent into this 
world, and prepare ourselves to enjoy the happiness of heaven. Let us 
make the Bible our daily companion, and esteem the opportunity of reli- 
gious worship an unspeakable blessing.” 

I have made these extracts, and they might be multiplied, that a portion 
of the community whom he labored to benefit, may see, that although 
justice was not given him during life, it will be given to his memory, to the 
confusion of the slanderous. With the exception of his absence from the 
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Lord’s table, he exhibited every evidence of the renewed heart, although 
he made no profession of religion, until May, 1829, while attending the 
Episcopal Convention at Charlottesville, Va. We can better show his 
feelings and sentiments, at that time, by an extract from a letter to a dear 
sister. ‘ Your letter brought to my mind, very forcibly, that act of my 
life, which, when all other transactions of my unprofitable existence shall 
have ceased to please, or be forgotten, I hope I shall be permitted to con- 
template with holy gratitude. I am unable to express, but I know you can 
easily conceive the joy and thankfulness which | feel in having been at 
last able to unite myself with the visible church of our dear Redeemer, 
(although in great weakness) to dedicate myself to him. This subject has 
occupied my thoughts for the last twelve years; but I did not give that 
importance to our Saviour’s dying command, —‘ do this in remembrance 
of me’ — which I ought to have done. I have reasoned erroneously on 
that subject, and it has been very much to my disadvantage; it has been a 
righteous judgment upon me. ‘The very circumstance of not having openly 
declared myself upon the Lord’s side, has caused me to yield to improper 
feelings, to give undue weight to unimportant reasons in self-justification, 
and has prevented me from enjoying that free religious conversation and 
communication, which are so important and so highly prized by the 
Christian, as a means of increasing in holiness. If it were possible for me 
to give you a history of my religious warfare for many years past, and the 
leadings of a kind Providence in my case, you would see a powerful con- 
flict between the pride of opinion, of imaginary talents, of the acquisition 
of human learning, and a firm and deep-rooted conviction of the inexpressi- 
ble importance of religion. But during this time, I have felt, deeply felt ; 
and have been again and again almost constrained to give myself up to the 
Saviour ; but I have resisted, hoping to be better prepared at a future day 
—Oh! how has my heavenly Father borne with me, and followed me with 
his blessings. What gratitude ought I to feel! Oh precious Redeemer ! 
may my life’s brief remnant all be thine.” 

If the tree is to be judged of by the fruit, President Cushing was a Bible 
Christian. He received the interpretation from no sect or party, but 
studied it thoroughly, and had a cordial attachment to all its doctrines; he 
was a member of the Episcopal church, and next to his Bible, the Liturgy 
of that denomination stood highest in his esteem. Although he was a 
member of that Christian body, and loved it more than any other, yet he 
loved the members of all Christian churches —it was enough that a man 
professed to love the Lord Jesus Christ, to secure his friendship and 
esteem. Patience, forbearance, and submission to the Divine will were 
striking traits in his Christian character. No matter what trials or suffer- 
ings he was called to bear, he neither murmured nor repined. In the 
summer preceding his death, his youngest daughter, a lovely little babe of 
fourteen months, was taken away by death; and although the stroke was 
keenly felt by him, he looked upon it as a wise chastening from on High. 
I have frequently been struck with a remark which he made while con- 
versing on that subject a short time afterwards. “ It is delightful to me,” 
he observed, “to reflect that I have a child in heaven.” So easily does 
the Christian derive consolation from every affliction. } 

In the character of President Cushing, we see that singleness of aim, 
and perseverance, which enables a man to do the greatest amount of good 
with the smallest means; and to do whatever good he finds to do, with all 
his might. Whenever he undertook any thing which he believed advisable 
or necessary to perform, no matter what obstacles were to be encountered, 
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he never wavered, but was firm and decided. This trait in his character 
strongly marked his whole life. 

In conclusion, I may say, his integrity of character, his benevolence, the 
deep-toned spirit of his devotion, his zeal in the diffusion of the gospel, his 
love to Christians, his hospitality to strangers, his unyielding desire to “do 
good and communicate,” all marked the Christian life; while his patience 
under affliction, his willingness and readiness to depart and be with Christ, 
and finally the calmness, composure, and resignation which he manifested 
in the hour of death, all exhibit, as far as it is permitted to mortals to 
judge, the death of the Christian. Long may his associates of the faculty, 
and students, whom he so loved, and in whose happiness and welfare he 
_ took so deep an interest as‘to offer one of his last prayers in their behalf, 
remember the example which he set them, love their Saviour as he did, and 
meet that glorious reward which is laid up for those who truly love and 
serve him. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


[By the Rev. Roperr Barrp, Paris. ] 


(Concluded from p. 31,) 


Third Period—from the peace of Westphalia, to the French Revolution. 


1. Dutspure.—Frederick William the Great, elector of Brandenburg, or- 
ganized this university, in the year 1655; William the Rich, duke of Cleves, 
having already begun the same work; and obtained the confirmation of pope 
Pius IV. in the year 1562; when he received the privileges of the foundation, 
from the emperor Maximilian II. 

The wars however, which were carried on towards the latter mentioned 
period, hindered its inauguration, at that time. The project was however 
realized, by the grand elector, in the year 1609, when the duchy of Cleves 
devolved to Brandenburg. 

The faculty of theology was conducted by Reformed lecturers only; which 
restriction was not, however, extended to the other faculties. 

‘The edifice of the university was a secularized cloister for nuns, and con- 
tained the great auditory, the library of the university, &c. 

_ This foundation never enjoyed any celebrity, and served only for the educa- 
tion of the Reformed clergymen of the vicinity. 


_plhis university was suppressed, when the French took possession of the town 
in the year 1804, and has not since been reédified. 


2. Hatre.—The celebrated Albert of Brandenburg, archbishop and elector 
of Mayence and Magdeburg, had, so early as in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, conceived the project of founding a university at Halle, for the express 
purpose of putting it in opposition to the Reformation, which was beginning to 
spread afar, and was more particularly fostered in the university of Wittenberg 

All was ready for the foundation, the imperial sanction was also granted, 
when the patron was obliged to give up his project, in consequence of the 
perseverance of the citizens of Halle, who, having adopted. the Reformed 
communion, in the year 1531, could not be prevailed upon to retract. 

It is well known that the archbishoprick of Magdeburg devolved to Branden- 
burg, in consequence of the articles of the peace of Westphalia, after the thirty 
years’ war, at the death of the last administrator, Augustus, duke of Saxony, 
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a the year 1680; therefore, the elector of Brandenburg took possession of the 
own. 

The plan of founding a university was now again debated. An academy 
had previously been founded, by a certain La Fleur, who had been in the 
service of Augustus; and a celebrated gymnasium had long since existed in 
the town. 

The academy of La Fleur, was now better organized, and erected into a free 
academy, by the successor of the grand elector, Frederic III. It remained in 
this situation, till the arrival of Christian Thomasius, who had been expelled 
from Leipzig, gave occasion to the foundation of the university. 

This man, a young doctor of the law, at Leipzig, liberal, learned, laborious, 
but very satirical, had drawn upon himself the hatred of all the learned men of 
that university, in consequence of which, he removed to Berlin in the year 1690. 

As Brandenburg had acquired a very great extension, and as Koenigsberg 
was the only Lutheran university extant in the whole country, (the university of 
Frankfort on the Oder, and that founded at Duisburg, by the grand elector, 
being Reformed,) the foundation of a university, in the western part of the 
electorate, became almost indispensable; the more so, as numbers of the 
national students had till that period, been obliged to study in foreign parts; 
more particularly at Jena, Wittenberg, Leipzig and Helmstadt. Thomasius 
therefore, went to Halle, in the year 1690, and began to lecture, in the academy. 
His lectures were soon attended by a numerous concourse. 

The son of the celebrated Spener, Joh. Jacob Spener, who taught more 
especially the natural sciences, and mathematics, was installed soon after 
Thomasius; but died in the year 1691. 

The zeal and perseverance of Phil. Jacob Spener, at last elicited the orders 
for the foundation of a university. 

The choice of professors was naturally intrusted to this eminent man, more 
especially that of the divines. Thus he distinguished Jacob Breithaupt, at that 
time senior in Erfurt, who shared his opinions in regard to the promotion of a 
practical and sincere Christianity ; also, Augustus Hermann Francke, also be- 
longing to Erfurt, and a disciple of Spener’s. This Francke had previously 
resided at Leipzig, whence he was expelled by the severe orthodox dogmatists, 
in consequence of his collegia pietatis. 

The two eminent legists; Veis Ludwig von Seckendorf, the historian; and 
Samuel Stryck, were also chosen in the year 1692; the former as chancellor, 
and the latter as director. The first however died in 1692. 

Strytz, previously professor at Frankfort on the Oder, and next in Wittenberg, 
after 1690, came to Halle, in the year 1692. 

Christopher Cellarius, the celebrated rector of the gymnasium at Merseburg, 
was invited to Halle, in the year 1693, where, as professor of history and of 
eloquence, he soon became the chief ornament of the university. 

John Francis Buddeus, previously a professor at the academic gymnasium of 
Coburg, also removed hither in the year 1693, as professor of ethics. He 
became later, a graduate in divinity. Halle, however, unfortunately lost him, 
at a later period, and he reached the zenith of his reputation in the university 
of Jena. 

The faculty of the law, by the creation of a third professor, became fully 
competent to give judicial decisions, and legal opinions. 

The medical faculty, conducted at first by two professors only, had, by the 
accession of the following eminent men, received the first physicians of their 
time, as lecturers, viz: 


Fr. Hoffmann, of Halle, previously in Minden, and afterwards in Halberstadt. 
George Ernest Stahl, previously private physician to the duke of Weimar. 


These two physicians were besides the founders of two schools; the former 
of the (Hoffmann) school of mechanics; the latter of the (Stall) organic school. 
As Breithaupt had, till then, been the only professor in the faculty of theology 
(for Francke, as professor of the oriental languages, belonged to the faculty of 
philosophy) John Wil. Baier, of Jena, was invited, as professor primarius, In 
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order to place along side of the two theologians of the pietistical school, a severe 
orthodox dogmatic. poet odes : 

So early as the year 1693, the number of students inscribed in the registers 
of the university, amounted to 449, and 316 were registered, during the second 
half of the year 1694. ; - 

The emperor Leopold, after long hesitation, at length granted the privileges 
of the university, on the 19th of October, in the year 1693; and the statutes of 
the foundation were at the same time drawn up, by Strytz, and other members ; 
as also those of the single faculties. The inauguration, In consequence, took 
place on the Ist of July, 1694, in the cathedral church, in the presence of the 
founder and of his whole court. The elector himself, having assumed the title 
of rector, the pro-rectorship was bestowed on the theologian Baier. 

The theologian Breithaupt; the jurist Strytz; the physician Hoffmann, and 

’Cellarius, the philosopher, were elected as deans. 

The professors were as follows, viz: 


Baier, 
Breithaupt, 
Strytz, 
Thomasius, 
Simon, 
Bodinus, 


Professors of Theology. 


Professors of Law. 


Strytz, the junior, as professor extraordinarius. 


Stahl At 
Hoffmann, , Physicians. 
Cellarius, 
Francke, Philologists. 
Buddeus, 


Von Ostrow, as professor extraordinarius. 


This university, so early as the year 1697, was exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the government of Magdeburg, and was exclusively placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the elector’s privy council. 

The university library was founded at this period, with the subscriptions of 
the electoral university, and other monies, but especially with the accession of 
the library of the deceased jurist Simon. It was placed in an edifice named 
the Wage, where it remained till the year 1780. 

Baier, who, from his theological opinions, differing widely from those of 
Breithaupt, was no favorite with this latter, died in the year 1695; and was 
succeeded by Paul Anton, the court chaplain at Eisenach, who had previously 
been a private dean with Francke, at Halle. 

Francke was also created professor of divinity, in the year 1698 ; and all three 
now lived together, in the most brotherly union. 

Francke founded, in the same year, the celebrated orphan institute, which, 
from very limited beginnings, very soon acquired a'‘considerable extension. 

By these means, the university acquired a great celebrity, throughout Ger- 
many, and many other countries; and this celebrity was so well grounded, that 
the English and Danish missionary societies requested missionaries to be sent 
them from this university; and those missionaries have multiplied themselves 
and clung to their first principles. 

John Henry Michaelis, the previously eminent professor of the oriental 
languages; and the former rector Joachim Lange, of Berlin, were created 
professors of divinity, in the year 1709; and Michaelis devoted himself mostly 
to the history of the church. Their theological opinions were, besides, the same. 

Cellarius died in the year 1707; and was succeeded by Nich. Hieron. 
Grundling, as professor of history. 

Christian Wolf began already to acquire some celebrity among the philoso- 
phers, towards the close of the reign of Frederic I.; although little notice had 
been taken (in the beginning) either of the judicial, or the philosophical 
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faculties, or of that of humanities; because of the predominating theological 
organization and direction. 

As Buddeus found it impossible to keep any professors of divinity at Halle, 
although he himself was not averse to the pietistical Christian doctrine, he in 
the year 1705, withdrew to Jena. 

The celebrated Von Ludewig, known, at a later period, as chancellor, was the 
one who some time after, endeavored to revive the study of the history of nations, 
and of philosophy. 

Christ.'Wolff, who had been a student at Jena, and a graduate in Leipzig, 
distinguished himself after the year 1707, more especially, as professor of 
philosophy, mathematics, and the natural sciences. After having long remained 
in an embarrassed situation, he at last received invitations, from: Giessen and 
Halle, at the same time. He accepted the latter, as the celebrated Leibnitz 
had recommended him to that university. 

There was also, at that time, in this foundation, a young professor at law, who 
later became very celebrated; this was Ludewig (chancellor Von Ludewig.) 

Justus Henning, the eminent professor of the canon law, was also an orna- 
ment to the university ; as well as Boehmer; Joh. Fri. Ludowig, who, however, 
went to Giessen, in the year 1731, as chancellor of that university, was equally 
distinguished. The like may be said of Grundling, professor of history. 

Leipzig, soon seeing how much it had lost by the absence of Thomasius, 
sought to entice him back again. Thomasius however refused, and was, after 
the death of Stryck, which happened in the year 1710, named to succeed him, 
enjoying therewith all his rights and revenues. 

The loss which the university had suffered by the death of Stryck, was com- 
pensated by his disciples Boehmer, Grundling and Heineccius. 

A theological seminary, endowed with considerable stipends, in favor of poor 
students, was founded immediately after the inauguration of the university; and 
placed under the direction of Breithaupt. 

An extensive royal refectory was also founded, and was supported mostly by 
general collections, made several times in the year in the different churches. 

The duchy of Magdeburg, and Halberstadt, also founded several refectories. 

As the faculty of divinity was Lutheran, the Reformed school was in con- 
sequence changed into a gymnasium, and two professors of the Reformed (or 
Calvinistic) theology were named to it; who, although they were not connected 
with the university, contributed nevertheless to complete the foundation. 

An eminent professor of this institute, was the orientalist John Simons, the 
editor of the Hebrew Bible. 

The pietistical doctrine long reigned uninterruptedly at the university of 
Halle. 

Wolff, whom we have already mentioned, succeeded, however, at last, in 
giving the students a taste for the more rigid mathematical and philosophical 
doctrines; and although he remained for some time in foreign parts, when occu- 
pied with the installation of the divines, in the university, he and his doctrine 
however, ultimately triumphed, and paved the way for Semler, who published a 
learned historical, philological and critical treatise on the different theological 
doctrines. 

The university of Halle reached the meridian of its splendor, in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, partly by the patronage of the king, and partly from 
its having possessed an uninterrupted succession of eminent lecturers. 

This university was suddenly suppressed by Napoleon, after the battle of 
Jena, and one of its members, the upper consistorial counsellor, Niemeyer, was 
even transported to France as a hostage. It was however reorganized by the 
Westphalian government, after the peace of Tilsit; enriched with estimable 
members, after the suppression of the universities of Helmstadt and Rinteln, 
and lastly, zealously supported and patronized by the then director general of 
the public instruction, the state counsellor Von List. This foundation, however, 
could not recover from the blow it had received, and the number of students 
never rose above from 300 to 400. 

It was disorganized a second time by Napoleon in the year 1813; and the 
professors’ salaries were reduced one half. After the battle of Leipzig, how- 
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ever, this foundation was not only reédified, but the university of Wittenberg, 
which had fallen very low, was added to it, by an order of the Prussian cabinet, 
of the 12th of April, 1815. The six most eminent Wittenberg professors were 
introduced into the senate, under the name of “Professors of the Wittenberg 
foundation.” A more considerable income, enabled the university to multiply 
refectories and stipends: and the foundation finally received the name of the 
Frederick university of Halle-Wittenberg, as the founder of Wittenberg was 
also named Frederick. 

From this period, the university rose fast into consideration, and the number 
of students was about 1,300, in the year 1829. Of these 944 were theologians. 
The number has varied, however, between 8 and 900, since the rivalry of 
Berlin. The public state examination which its students have had to submit 
to, in that town, has been an obstacle to their frequenting freely the university. 

The faculty of theology, is the most important in this university, as in all the 
others. 

The most eminent professors are the following, viz: 


Wegscheider, 

Gesenius, 

Tholuck, : 

Fritsche, Professors of Divinity. 
Thilo, 

Ullmann, 

Wagnitz, 


Salchow, 
Pfotenhauer, 
Dieck, 
Wilda, 
Pernice, 
Laspeyres, 


| 
J 
) 
tr bee of the Law. 
Friedlaender, 
Schweiger. Seidel, | 
Kruckenberg, > 
Blasius, | 
| 


Niemeier, 


Grubler, 
Gerlach, 
Blank, 
Voigtel, 
Leo, 
Kamtz, 
Bernhardy, 
Meier, 
Rabe, 


Professors of Medicine. 


Professors of Philosophy. 


The library, immediately after its foundation received considerable donations; 
from the founder himself; from the senate of Dantzig; from prince Lewis of 
Wiirtenberg ; and from several professors. The precious collections of Simon 
and Dankelmann were also added to it, at a later period. 

By this means, and by yearly purchases, this library, towards the close of the 
last century, contained 18,000 volumes; in consequence of which considerable 
increase, a particular building was assigned to it. This edifice has recentl 
been enlarged by government, and contains about 50,000 volumes. f 

There exists besides in Halle, a pedagogical-theological seminary ; a theo- 
logical society, under the presidency of Wegscheider; a society for illustration 
of the oriental languages, under Gesenius; one for conferences under Marks: 
a philosophical society, under Gerlach; one medical and two surgical under 
Kruckenberg, Blasius and Dorizi; and lastly, an institute for lying-in, under 
hee All these institutes were, very naturally, connected with the uni- 
versity. 
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3. Brestaw.—This university owed its existence to the emperor Leopold is; 
who founded it, in the year 1712; and although he did not endow it, this founda~ 
tion was named after him. It originated from the college of Jesuits, and was 
at first known not as a university, but as a seminary, with only one faculty of 
catholic divinity, and one of philosophy; both in the hands of the Jesuits. 

This institution remained in the same situation till the conquest of Silesia, by 
Frederick II. (the Great) who changed nothing in its statutes. In the years 
1774, and 1776, however, this foundation, as well as all the other Catholic 
schools, in Silesia, were submitted to an unimportant reform. It was only in 
the year 1811 that a thorough reform of the university took place; when the 
Protestant foundation of Frankfort was annexed to that of Breslaw. In con- 
sequence of this union, five other faculties became necessary, as each confes- 
sion received a faculty of theology, which, equal in rank, alternately enjoyed a 
yearly precedence. 

A Catholic lecturer was always placed by the side of a Protestant one, in the 
faculty of philosophy. 

The prosperity of this university was at first much retarded by many years 
of warfare. At last however, in the year 1816, it received its statutes, modelled 
on those of the Berlin university, and signed by the king. 

Although this university has suffered much from the frequent removing of 
excellent professors, yet still it is much frequented. 

The Silesian society for the encouragement of national learning, has very 
essentially contributed to attract professors, and to promote the development 
of the sciences, its tendency embracing a very wide field of inquiry. 


4, Ertaneen.—The Brandenburg margrave Christian Von Bayreuth Culm- 
bach, had determined to found a university at Culmbach, so early as towards 
the end of the thirty years’ war; this project was, however, not put into execu- 
tion, in consequence of unfavorable times. 

Margrave Frederic, the husband of Friederica Sophia Wilhelmina, sister to 
Frederic If. of Prussia, determined to found a university in the town of 
Bayreuth, having been instigated thereto, by his counsellor and private physician, 
Daniel von Superville. This foundation was named, Academia Friedericiana, 
and Superville was created director thereof. 

The founding act was issued on the 14th of March, 1742, and was soon fol- 
lowed by the election of two professors of divinity; two of the law; one of 
medicine; and seven of philosophy and philology. 

The establishment was, in the beginning, very inconsiderable. The university 
was therefore destined for the students of the margravate, exclusively. The 
imperial privileges were, however, wanting, in consequence of the opposition 
of many who disapproved of the foundation. Thus it was more like a gym- 
nasium academicum. 

The margrave presented this institute with a library; and it also obtained, in 
the end, the imperial privileges. The petty prince, its patron, however, pos- 
sessed not means sufficient for its support; and the states of the country 
hesitated in giving theirs. The city (or capital) being but small, and very 
populous; the plan was soon conceived of removing the establishment to 
Erlangen, a small, and somewhat dilapidated town, of eight or nine thousand 
inhabitants, situated on the Rednitz. 

The inauguration of the university now took place at Erlangen, on the 4th of 
November 1743; several professors having previously been invited from Halle, 
Jena, and Heidelberg. 

Three professors were elected in the faculty of theology ; five for the faculty 
of law; five for that of jurists; and eight in the faculty of philosophy and 
philology. The library of the university, was also removed to Erlangen, where 
a cabinet of natural history, and of the arts and sciences was founded. The 
university however, had many difficulties to encounter, especially as its income 
was low and uncertain. Notwithstanding all this, the foundation reckoned, 
towards the close of the first century of its existence, 300 students, not only 
from every part of Germany, but also from foreign countries. 

Simon Gabriel Succow, and John Paul Reinhard, who were supernumerary 
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professors of philosophy, from the year 1745, contributed particularly to the 
welfare and reputation of the university. : 

The university library received a considerable accession of old and rare works, 
as well as of manuscripts, from the gift of a part of the celebrated library of the 
cloister of Heilsbrunn, and of that of the director Superville, who made it over 
to the university during his Jifetime. ' 

The university suffered much, after the fall of its director, or curator, Super- 
ville, as the elector’s counsellors prosecuted it, on his account. The director- 
ship was, in consequence, abolished, and the university placed under the direction 
of the privy council. : 

The university was severely distressed, during the time of the seven years’ 
war, in consequence of the decease of the margrave, in the year 1758, and of 
the death of several of its best professors, who died within a short time of each 

‘other; whilst on the other hand, it experienced a considerable accession of 
students, owing to its being situated at a distance from the theatre of the war. 

The margrave Frederic himself, died in the year 1763, at the time when the 
university was most depressed. He was succeeded by the margrave Frederic 
Christian, who upon his accession, immediately reédified the university ; by 
increasing its library ; by the foundation of a refectory for ten students; and by 
many other favors. E 

The states of the country having withdrawn the aid they had previously 
granted, several professorships were retrenched ; the finances besides, were in 
the greatest disorder, and the fall of the university seemed unavoidable. The 
margrave Christian Frederick Charles Alexander, however, saved the founda- 
tion. He ordered, that the national students, should spend at least two years at 
this university ; he extirpated the disorders and irregularities of the students, 
and did away with the corporations among them, besides which, he named a 
commission, to examine the situation of the university. He, moreover, increased 
the income of the university, by a donation of 30,000 florins, and established a 
fixed directorship in the foundation, which then assumed the name of Frederick 
Alexander’s university. The library was next increased, by the addition of the 
rest of the Heilsbrunn library at Anspach; the cabinet of natural history was 
transferred from Baireuth to Erlangen; and a new consistorium was founded. 
Several suppressed professorships were reéstablished, and others founded. 

George Frederic Seiler, previously a minister in Coburg, was invited to this 
university, as professor of divinity. The celebrated Harles, (Gottlieb Christopher 
Harles,) born in the year 1738, at Culmbach, was an adjunct to the faculty of 
philosophy at Erlangen, in the year 1764. He became a supernumerary profes- 
sor in the year 1765, and afterwards a professor of the gymnasium at Coburg, in 
the year 1770. He was recalled to Erlangen, as professor of eloquence and of 


poetry, and died in that town, in the year 1815. He was author of the following 
works, viz: 


Introductio in hist. lingue Greca. 2 vols. 1778. 2d edition, 1792-95. 
Introd. in notitiam litterature Romane. Niirnberg. 1781. 
J. A. Fabricii bibliotheca Greca. 9 vols. Hamburg. 1790-1808. 


Besides the above, he published many Latin and Greek classic authors, during 
his first short residence at Erlangen. 

Seiler, in the year 1773, founded the theological seminary, and the institute 
of ethics, and of the fine arts; and in the same year, John George Rosenmuel- 
ae pee a at Hildburgshausen was invited to Erlangen, as professor of 

ivinity. 

Hales founded a philological seminary; Wendt founded a clinical institute, 
and the well-known Hufnagel, was invited to the foundation as supernumerary 
professor of theology. 

Charles Fred, Haeberlin, who later became go celebrated at Helmstadt, was 
born in that town in the year 1756; he there studied the law; became after- 
wards assessor to the chancellor at law, and was next invited to Erlangen, where 
he published some important works, one of which treats of feudal law, published 
in 1786, He returned to Helmstadt, where he acquired celebrity, by his state 
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commentaries, and by conducting important state processes. He went to 
Erlangen, in the year 1781, as professor of the law, but remained there only 
till the year 1786. 

The morality of the students, being at this epoch very loose, the margrave 
was under the necessity of issuing severe orders on that head. 

The university suffered severe losses, in the years 1786 and 1787, in the 
departure of Haeberlin, and the death of Succow. 

Christoph Fried. Ammon, entered the university in the quality of private 
dean to the faculty of theology, in the year 1787. 

This university was, upon the whole, in a sinking condition, until it devolved 
to Prussia, after the death of the last margrave. 

Frederick Wilhelm II. king of Prussia, at this time confirmed the university, 
and placed it particularly under the superintendence of his minister, Von 
Hardnrberg. 

Several professors were invited to the foundation, among whom were the 
following, elected to the faculty of theology: 


Ammon,. 


Henry Charles Alex. Haenlein; born at Ansbach, in the year 1762. He was 
at first professor at Erlangen; afterwards, consistorial counsellor in Ansbach, in 
the year 1805; soon after he was chosen as high church counsellor at Miinich, 
and lastly as upper consistorial director. He was the author of “The Introduc- 
tion to the writings of the New Testament.” 2 vols. Erlangen, 1794-1800. 


The university of Erlangen remained thus under the Prussian government 
till the year 1806, at which time it had attained to a flourishing condition. It 
next devolved to Bavaria, in the year 1814; and was submitted to a new reform, 
by king Maximilian, in the year 1818. He increased its fund, and added a 
collection of books to the library; besides which, he endowed it with many 
objects of natural history taken mostly from the university of Altdorf, suppressed 
in the year 1809. Several learned men were, however, enticed away, by Prussia 
and Saxony, and the establishment suffered besides by the foundation of Miinich, 
to which place several of its distinguished professors withdrew. At present 
this university is in a flourishing state, possesses a number of professors who 
are sound in the faith. 


5. Gorrrincen.—The Georgia Augusta university founded at Goettingen, 
by king George II. of England, was opened in the year 1730, and inaugurated 
on the 17th of September, 1737. 

The general university for the dominions of Brunswick and Hanover, previous 
to the foundation of Goettingen, was Helmstadt, which was also supported 
at the common expense. Goettingen, however, has become the general uni- 
versity for Brunswick and Nassau, as well as Hanover, since the suppression 
of Helmstadt. 

Having been endowed with a considerable fund, this university soon threw all 
the other foundations of Germany into the shade, and preserved its ascendency 
almost during the whole of the eighteenth century. Berlin and Miinich stand 
however, before it, at present. 

The celebrated library of this university, especially in works of modern 
literature, is the richest in all Germany, and contains 300,000 volumes, and 
above 5,000 manuscripts. 

The Royal Society of Sciences, founded in the year 1751, and more com- 
pletely organized in the year 1770, consists in a class of mathematics, of the 
natural sciences, and of history, and has ordinary and extraordinary, foreign as 
well as national members, and a monthly sitting. . 

The museum, founded in the year 1773, contains a splendid collection of 
medals; zodlogical, botanic, and mineralogical curiosities, besides a collection 
of models, paintings, and copper-plates. ‘ 

The university of Goettingen attracted the most eminent and learned men, in 
consequence of the high salary it bestowed on its professors; the number of 
them was particularly considerable, in the course of the last century. 
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The following were the most eminent professors of this foundation, in that 
period, viz: 
John Dav. Michaelis, the celebrated orientalist, Divinity Professor. 


ei celebrated sacred and dogmatic ; Professors of Divinity. 
pittler, historians, 

Planck, 

Gesner. i 

Hgts: Professors of Philology. 


George Christoph Lichtenberg, Professor of the Natural Sciences. 


Among the living professors of the university of Goettingen, the following 
learned men are most worthy of notice, viz: 


Gieseler, Professor of Divinity, author of the church history. 

Luecke, do. do. a sacred historian. 

Pott, do. do. a commentator, and old professor, who re- 

moved to Goettingen when the university of Helmstadt was suppressed. 

Rettberg, Professor of Practical Theology, a young sacred historian. 

Ottfried, 

Mueller, 

Mitscherlich, 

Jacob Grimm, u 

Wilh. G. Grimm, brothers, 

Herbart, recalled from Konigsberg two years 
since, 

Ritter, celebrated by his extensive work, 
The History of Philosophy—lately invited 
from Kiel to Goettingen, 

Blumenbach, the Naturalist. 

Gauss, Astronomer. 

Heeren, Professor of History. 

Hugo, 

Goeschen, ¢Pratesor of the Law. 

Muehlenbruch, 

Laugenbeck, an anatomist, medical professor. 

Ewald, an orientalist, eminent as a grammarian. 


Philologists. 


Professors of Philosophy. 


Se eS Se 


Ever since the year 1784, each of the four faculties gives yearly a subject of 
composition, and the student who carries the prize, receives a medal, of the 
weight of 25 ducats. 

With the university are connected a seminary for ecclesiastics; a theological 
repetent collegium; an institute for pastors; a philological institute, one for 
surgery ; a lying-in establishment; a clinical hall; a botanic garden,’and an 
olitory ; an anatomical hall; a chemical laboratory; an observatory; and a 
collection of mathematical instruments, and apparatus of the natural sciences. 

Goettingen, from the very beginning of its existence, was much frequented 
by students from foreign countries, besides Germany, but more especially by the 
natives of England. ‘The causes of this preference, were the elegant moral ton 
that is supposed to predominate at this university, and the very extensive field of 
knowledge which the sciences there embraced. All the historical studies were 
here treated with the utmost zeal and talent, as the celebrated minister of 
Miinchausen, who organized the university, made that a particular condition, at 
the foundation of the university. 

Goettingen has ceased to be the first university of Germany, since the foun- 
dation of Berlin, The number of students has also considerably decreased, 
since the latest political events, when in the year 1831, in the month of January, 
the town of Goettingen, and the students of the university, made an insurrec- 
tion; in consequence of which several governments, but more especially Prussia, 
withdrew their favor from the foundation. 

In the course of the summer of the year 1834, the university numbered 860 
students. Several of the professors have recently resigned in consequence of 
the proceedings of Ernest, king of Hanover. 
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A somewhat relaxed spirit, at present pervades almost all the branches of 
the sciences, at Goettingen, joined to a large share of pedantry. The science 
of history however, still preserves a marked ascendency. 

In the faculty of theology, there reigns a system, bordering very much on 
rationalism, more especially under Gieseler, Pott, Trefurt; whilst Luecke, on 
the other hand, inclines more to a supernatural biblical theology. 

There is but very little of a zealous and religious spirit, among the students 
of this university. 


Fourth Period—from the French Revolution, till the present time. 


1. Bertin.—When Halle, the then principal university of Prussia, was sup- 
pressed, in the year 1806, and when the town was taken from Prussia, the 
learned men of Halle sent a deputation to the king, who had fled to Memel, to 
entreat him to found a university in Berlin. The king granted this petition, on 
the 16th of August, of the year 1809. Several learned professors were im- 
mediately invited, and the lecturers began in the month of October of the year 
1810, although the definitive organization was put off for a time. 

The plan of the university was formed by the celebrated William von 
Humboldt, with the profound conviction, that the edifice ought to be erected on 
a historical basis, although the organization should be conformed to the new spirit 
of the period. Thus Berlin has become in some measure the universal mart of 
all the scientific acquirements which the human mind is capable of compassing. 

The numerous institutes, accessory to the university, (both learned and 
scientific,) very naturally tended to support it, in every way; and the liberality, 
and the zeal, with which the government strove to multiply its means of pros- 
perity, contributed very much to bring about such a result. 

The university of Berlin, therefore, notwithstanding its short existence, already 
forms an epoch in science, and numbers among its professors, some of the most 
learned and deserving men. Fichte, Solger, and particularly Hegel, have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the faculty of philosophy; the distinguished Steffens, 
besides several disciples of Hegel’s, at present teach in that faculty. 

The first professors of theology were, 


Schleiermacher, (died Feb. 1834,) ) 
Neander, 
Marheinecke, 
Strauss, Professors of Divinity. 
Hengstenberg, 
Twesten, late of Kiel, has taken 
the place of Schleiermacher, 


These professors lecture on all the different doctrines of theology, which 
need not be described. 
The professors of the faculty of law, are: 


Savigny, 

Kichhorn, | professors of the Law. 
Homeyer, 

Lancizalle, 


Next to these, we may also mention Edward Gaus, who, with his philosophic 
principles, has set himself in opposition to the historical school of the jurists. 
The oriental studies are particularly conducted by 


Bopp, 
Benary, Professors of the Eastern Languages. 


Petermann, 
and others. 


The first named professor is particularly renowned for his knowledge of the 
Sanscrit tongue. 


VOL. Xi. 18 
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The professors of history are: 


Friedrich von Raumer, 
Wilken, an eminent orientalist, . 

and also upper librarian, Professors of History. 
Ranke, 
Stuhr, 
Ohm, : 
Dirksen, Professors of Mathematics. 
Dirichelet, 
Mitscherlich, \ ir 
Rose, Professors of Medicine and 
Schubarth, . | Chemistry. 
Dove, &c. &c. 


The faculty of medicine possesses most extensive halls in the university, and 
all the accessory establishments of medical apparatus, are dependent on this 
faculty ; the most distinguished professors of which are: 


Horn, ) 

Graefe, 

pecker, Professors of Medicine. 
ust, 

Bartels, 

Tuengken, and others, 


Besides the above-mentioned accessory establishments to the university, we 
may also mention those of the botanic garden out of the town; the anatomical 
theatre; the anatomical and zodlogical museum; the cabinet of mineralogy ; 
the clinical hall; and the lying-in establishment, which is directed by the 
celebrated professor Busch. 

There exists a department divided into four sections, for the education of 
young theologians, viz: a canon and dogma-historical section, conducted by 
Neander; a section for the elucidation of the New Testament, conducted by 
Twesten; one for that of the Old Testament, conducted by Hengstenberg; and 
another practical section, under the direction of Strauss.* 

A philological seminary or department and several historical departments, are 
organized in the like manner. 

The whole university reckons about 1,800 students. 

The library, under the superintendence of the celebrated historian Wilken, 
contains above 250,000 volumes, besides many manuscripts. 

There are in Berlin seven gymnasia, which are preparatory schools to the 
university of that town, and are all of them in a flourishing condition, some of 
them being very old, and richly endowed. 

The celebrated academy of arts and sciences, founded by Frederic I., although 
it is not immediately connected with the university, exercises however a great 
influence, on the increasing of the professors’ salary. 

Although a great variety of doctrines are introduced into the faculty of 


theology, the principal lecturers, however, adhere mostly to the supranatural or 
orthodox system. 


2. Bonn — Obtained a university, so early as the year 1786, which was how- 
ever suppressed in the year 1801, at the time of the domination of the French, 
and succeeded by a lyceum. When this town devolved to Prussia, after the 
years 1814 and 1815, a university became necessary for Westphalia and the 
Rhenish Provinces, and, after some hesitation in a choice, between the towns 
of Diisseldorf, Cologne, Coblentz, Trier and Aix-la-Chapelle, the town of Bonn 
was at last fixed upon. 

The organic regulations of the Rhenish university of Bonn, were 
the king of Prussia at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 18th of October, 1818. 
a a aaa a a ee 


* Dr. Strauss, an evangelical man and not the author of the late “ Life of Christ."—Eps. 


given by 


ned 
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This university receives an annual income of 88,522 Prussian dollars, from 
the state treasury, and 2,781 dollars of its own revenues. The professors’ salaries 
amount to 49,499 dollars yearly, and the library absorbs yearly 4,150 dollars. 

The extensive castle, in which the university is established, and which was 
formerly the residence of the elector, is the largest and finest university 
edifice in all Europe. It contains also the library, of about 60,000 volumes, 
which was organized under the direction of%the librarian Welcker; the uni- 
versity contains besides, the academic museum of antiquities; the collection of 
statues in plaster; a cabinet for objects belonging to the natural sciences; and 
a clinical institute. There exists also an anatomical theatre, in the university, 
and in the Chateau of Tust at Poppelsdorf, a quarter of a league from Bonn, 
may be seen the zodlogical and mineralogical collections; besides the botanic 
garden, and the economical institute. 

An observatory, although determined on, is as yet not erected. 

Stipends, refectories, prizes for emulation, and all kinds of the like advantages, 
are by no means wanting, at the university of Bonn. ‘The university is divided 
into five faculties. That of theology is divided into a Catholic and a Protestant 
section, each of which has the precedence yearly, in turn. 

There are upwards of fifty professors and deans attached to this university. 
Ee number of students, in the year 1832, was 910; at present it hardly exceeds 

00. 

The canonical and historical doctrine-institution belonging to the Protestant 
theological faculty, is conducted by Augusti; the exegetical by Bleek, and the 
practical by Nitzsch and Sack. 

A particular convictorium exists in the Catholic theological faculty, formerly 
under the direction of the celebrated dogmatist Hermes, and afterwards under 
that of Gratz. 

From among the former principal professors, we select the following, viz: 


Augusti, ) 

Nitzsch, | 

Bleek, ‘ Protestant Theologians. 

Sack, 

Rheinwald, 

Scholz, 

Klee, &c. 

Windischmann, 

Braudies, (junior,) 

Fichte, 

Telbrueck, 

Welcker, 

Naeke, 

Heinrich, 

Niebuhr, died within a few years, 

Loebell, 

Huellmann, 

Aug. von Schlegel, (an eminent 
man,) 


Freytag, 
Bethmann Hollweg, 


Catholic Theologians. 


Professors of Philosophy. 


Philologists. 
Professors of History. 


Orientalists. 


Jurist. 


Nasse, 
Harless, 


Mayer, 


Von Muenchow, (dead,) 
Bischoff, 
Goldfuss, &c. 


The reigning spirit of this university is very active and energetic. 


Physicians. 


Professors of Medicine, Chemistry 
and the other natural sciences. 
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Sound doctrine is said to pervade the Protestant theological faculty, particu- 
larly owing to the excellent Nitzsch. 


3. Muntcn.—The youngest of all the universities is that of Munich, which 
although it has been not founded, but only transferred to this place, has however 
undergone a thorough reorganization. : 

The university of Ingolstadt, founded in that town at the end of July, in the 
year 1472; thence transferred to Landshut, in the year 1800; was afterwards 
removed to Munich, in the year 1826, under the name of the Lewis-Maximilian 
university. ; 

It is composed cf five faculties, viz: a theological Catholic faculty ; one of 
the law; one of medicine; another of philosophy; and lastly one of political 
economy. ; 

This university possesses a good library, besides other excellent collections. 

This foundation reckoned, in the year 1835, 58 regular and 10 supernumerary 
professors, and 1,351 students, of whom 174 were foreigners. 

This university will profit mach by the suppression of the university of 
Erlangen, (the principal university for Bavaria,) which has long been spoken of ; 
and it will also thereby gain a Protestant theological faculty. 


RETROSPECT. 


Names. Foundation Situation, Country. Religion, 
year, 
Ast Periop, 1 Prague, 1348, exists, Bohemia, Catholic. 
2 Vienna, 1365, do. Austria, do. 
3 Heidelberg, 1386, do. Baden, Reform’d or Calvinistic. 
4 Cologne, 1388, suppressed, Prussia, (form’y elec- Catholi 
torate of Cologne,) ‘ aes 
5 Erfurt, 1392, do. Prussia, (form’y elec- d 
ame torate of Mayence,) ‘ F 
6 Leipzig, 1409, exists, Saxony, Lutheran. 
7 Rostock, 1439, do. Mecklenburg, do. 
8 Freiburg, 1456, do. Baden, Catholic. 
9 Griefswalde, 1456, do. Prussia, (Pomerania,) Lutheran. 
10 Ingolstadt, 1472, transferred, Bavaria, Catholic. 
11 Tubingen, 1476, exists, Wurtenburg, Lutheran and Catholic. 
12 Mayence, 1477, suppressed, Frontier fortress, Catholic. 
13 Wittenberg, 1502, transferred, Prussia, (Saxony,) Lutheran. 
14 Frankfort, 1506, do. Prussia, Reformed. 
2d PeRiop, 1 Marburg, 1527, exists, Hesse Reform. a 
2 Koenigsberg, 1543, do. Prussia, Lutheran. pe 
3 Dillingen, 1552, suppressed, Bavaria, Catholic. 
4 Jena, 1558, exists, Saxe-Weimar, Lutheran. 
5 Helmstadt, 1573, suppressed, Brunswick, do, 
6 Wurzburg, 1582, exists, Bavaria, Catholic. 
eS at ne suppressed, Nassau, Reformed, 
iessen, > exists, Hesse-Darmstadt i r 
9 Paderborn, 1615, suppressed, Prussia, i Cae tecee ee 
10 Rinteln, 1619, do. Hesse-Cassel, Lutheran. 
11 Altdorf 1623, do Bavaria, Catholic 
12 Lemberg, 1648, do. do. doe 
3d Periop, 1 Duisburg, 1655, _ do. Rhenish Prussia, Reformed 
4 oe “eae sen ee Lutheran. 
reslau, 5 0. russia, (Silesia ; 
4 Goettingen, 1735, do. hee ae ) ranegeres v7, Came, 
5 Erlangen, 1742, do Bavaria, Protestant. 
4th Periop, 1 pe 1809, do. Prussia, do 
Onn, 1818, do, Rhenish Prussia li 
3 Munich, 1826, — do. Bavaria, : care Se 


It will be seen from the preceding statement that as many as 
universities have, from time to time, been established in Ger 
three which were transferred. Of these thirty-four universiti 
at the present time. Of these twenty, five are Catholic, 


thirty-four 
many, including 
es, twenty exist 


eleven are Protestant, 


and four are of a mixed character, that is, are both Catholic and Protestant. 
‘\ 
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These twenty universities are the chief universities of the German language ; 
nations comprising more than forty millions of people. No other equal portion 
ee the human race is so well supplied with literary institutions of the highest 
class. 

I will only add, that for several years the number of students in the German 
universities has been decreasing. This is the result of a reaction. For some 
years after the general peace of 1815, the number of students was greater than 
the wants of the country demanded. 

The manner in which the languages and sciences are taught in the German 
gymnasia must be acknowledged to be very thorough. This is especially true 
of the Latin and Greek, as well as of the mathematics, chemistry and some 
other branches. In the best gymnasia, such as the orphan house of Francke at 
Halle, and many others, the scholars are drilled in the principles of the Latin 
and Greek to a degree that would be wholly incredible to most of American 
scholars.. In many cases, there are so many teachers, that each one, instead of 
giving instruction in all the authors studied, (as is often the case in our grammar 
schools and colleges,) confines himself to a very few—sometimes to but one or 
two. In most cases, the teachers attain to a most profound knowledge of their 
authors, and are capable of instructing their pupils in the most thorough manner. 

As a general thing the Latin and Greek languages are taught incomparably 
more thoroughly and extensively in the German gymnasia than in our academies 
and colleges. In consequence of this, the students go to the universities pre- 
pared to enter upon the more elevated course of reading and of criticism in the 
classics, which is there presented in the lectures upon the chief authors given 
by the professors. In attending these lectures, as well as those upon other 
branches of study, the student generally does nothing more than listen to, and 
reduce to writing, the remarks of the professor. 

Almost universally in Germany those who learn the Latin language, (and in 
some cases those who learn Greek also,) learn to speak it with great fluency, as 
well as to write it correctly. This is the case throughout all the countries on 
the continent. ‘That there are some considerable advantages in this, there can- 
not be a doubt. 

It is an interesting thing to enter the lecture room or hall of a German 
professor, and see the young men come in and take their places. Almost every 
one, as’soon as he takes his seat, pulls out of his pocket his note book, and his 
inkstand, which is almost universally of some four or five inches in length, and 
tapers to sharp point in the lower extremity. As the point is of iron, he can, 
by striking a moderate blow, drive into the back of the bench before him. 
There it stands, whilst the lecture lasts. Next, he pulls out of his pocket a 
loose sleeve, of black silk or some other dark material, which he draws over his 
right arm, in order to protect the sleeve of his coat and keep it clean. Thus 
accoutered, he is prepared to go to work—and whilst the professor reads or 
talks, he writes. When the lecture is ended, he pulls off his superfluous sleeve 
and puts it in his pocket; pulls up his inkstand, puts the stopper in it, and puts 
it, with his note book, into the other pocket; and then sallies forth, either to go 
to another lecture room to hear another professor, or to return to his lodgings, 
or to join his companions in some of their strolls about the town. 

Scarcely any thing is more unique, and even picturesque, than the appearance 
of astudent of a German university, whether he be seen in the streets of Berlin, 
or Heidelberg, or Vienna. He marches about, either alone, or in a company of 
some half a dozen of his fellows, having a stick or cane in hand, independent 
looking, pale, slender, his clothes seldom fitting him neatly, a long pipe sus- 
pended from his neck, or sticking out of his pocket, and with his hair, which is 
seldom cut as short as it ought to be, flowing out from under his hat. His tout 
ensemble indicates to everybody that he can be nothing else than a German 
student. 

As there is little or no discipline in the universities of Germany, the students 
are left to do pretty much as they please, when they are out of the lecture room, 
having nobody to fear unless it be the police men of the town. As in most 
cases they lodge in boarding-houses, which are sca‘tered throughout the city 
or town, they have as many opportunities as they could wish to meet together. 
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Nor are such opportunities often neglected by them. The favorite rendezvous 
is that most oft-to-be-met-with establishment in a German town, called a beer 
house. There they assemble, in the evenings especially, in companies of from 
half a dozen to twenty or thirty, and seated around a long table, each with an 
immense pipe in his mouth, smoke and talk, and drink beer. Soon the cloud of 
smoke gathers densely over their heads, and so fills the room, that they can 
scarcely discern one another. Meanwhile, the loud jest, the roar of laughter, 
are only interrupted by some one of the company crying out, in a stentorian 
voice, Trinket, immer trinket, mit dem rauch.* When they have taken down as 
much beer as they desire, they separate, to return to their lodgings, or to go in 
quest of some mischief. That quarrels and fights of all sorts should sometimes 
take place among them is only what might be expected. And yet the greater 
number may generally be said to be studious, and many profoundly so. f 

It is greatly to be lamented that so little decidedly religious influence is 
exerted upon the students by the professors in the German universities. Indeed, 
it is to be feared that by far the greater part of the professors themselves care 
but little about religion. They have got beyond Christianity, which many of 
them class with the religious systems of antiquity, which time has abolished, 
In one of the most distinguished universities of all Germany, out of some sixty 
professors, regular and irregular, not more than fifteen or twenty are at all in 
the habit of going to any church whatever. Very few of even the professors in 
the theological departments ever pray with their classes. Many of them are 
only laymen. I was utterly astonished when attending the lectures of some of 
the professors of theology who are reputed to be orthodox, to find that they 
commenced and ended their lectures without a word of prayer. There are, 
however, such men as professor Tholuck, who take the deepest interest in 
promoting real piety among their pupils. O si sic omnes! In this most im- 
portant respect, our American colleges, theological schools, and academies have 
infinitely the advantage over the German universities and gymnasia. 

In respect to libraries, the German universities have great advantages. There 
is scarcely one of them which has not a larger library than that of our Harvard 
university, though that is, confessedly, by far the best college library in the 
United States. Some of the universities of Germany have libraries of 100,000 
volumes; whilst those of Munich and Berlin contain between 3 and 400,000 
volumes.t Juarge sums of money are appropriated annually, in most of the 
German universities, to the increase of their libraries by the purchase of the 
most valuable works in literature and science in every language. 

In most cases the salaries of the professors in the universities of Germany 
are very moderate. Generally speaking, they find it necessary to make addi- 
tions to their salaries by extra courses of lectures. There are cases, however, 
as at Berlin for instance, where they are well paid. 

It would be a subject of no little interest, to depict the spirit which exists 
among the German professors in regard to each other. This would require, 
however, a far more intimate knowledge of them than that which I possess. 
But from what I have been able to learn I am led to believe that there is a spirit 
of rivalry, of even fierce jealousy subsisting among them; which, happily, is 
wholly unknown among us. A severe review of a work often excites the 
bitterest animosities. . 

Tantaene animis coelestibus irae ! 


The true reason of this is the great want of religion in the heart. This is the 
only antidote for all heart burnings. 

In order to illustrate the extent of the feeling just spoken of, I will take the 
liberty of mentioning an anecdote of indubitable truth. It is this: A dis- 
tinguished professor in one of the German universities—a man of great piety— 
some time ago reviewed, rather severely, a work written by a distinguished 
professor in one of our theological seminaries, Of course he felt some solicitude 
to know how it was received by the author of the work reviewed. And when 
eee 

* Drink, ever drink, and smoke. 


{ I speak of the royal libraries of those cities which are open to th iversities i 
Sadseateantslishcd oanshy fs idee pen to the students of the universities in them, 
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he was assured, through an American gentleman, that his strictures, though 
severe, had been kindly received, he burst into a flood of tears, and exclaimed, 
“How rejoiced am! It would have been far otherwise had it ‘been almost any 
professor in this land.” 

I cannot close this article, without acknowledging the kind assistance which 
I have received in preparing it, from several distinguished professors in Ger- 
many, especially Drs. Tholuck and Neander, as well as the Rev. Mr. Knoch, to 
whom I am greatly indebted for much of the information here given. 


LIST OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH 
THE TIME OF THEIR FOUNDATION. 


1. University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, . . .... +. =. =. 1765 
2. College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York, . ... . . . 1767 
3. Medical School of Harvard College, at Boston,. . . Beet ae 
4, New Hampshire Medical Institution, at Dartmouth College. a RAE 
5. College of Medicine of Maryland, at Baltimore, . . . . . . . 1807 
6. Medical Institution of Yale College, . . 1810 
7. College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Wieetern Distriet of ms 
State of New York, ... . ew Ss See eee O12 
8. Medical College of Ohio, at eisaeinasit See Ws, cee ee SB ISTS 
9. Vermont Academy of Medicine, at Castleton, . . . 6 og dente’ 
10. Medical School of Transylvania University, at Lesilgtan! Kys Sup cy cdltellite: 
11. Medical School of Maine, at Bowdoin College,. . ... .. . 1820 
12. Medical School of Brown University, . . . q ae ake 
13. Medical School of the University of Vermont, hi rien ooo WR 
14. Berkshire Medical Institution, at Pittsfield, Ms, .. ... .- . 1822 
15. Medical College of South Carolina, at Charleston, . . . . . . 1824 
16. Medical School of Jefferson College, at Philadelphia, . . . . . 1824 
17. Medical School of Columbia College, at Washington, D.C., . . . 1824 
18. Rutgers Medical School, city of New York,. . . . . . . . ~ 1826 
19. Washington College, at Baltimore, . . eas er eet Meee Sem LO oe 
20. Geneva Medical College, at Geneva, N. Y. 
21. Medical Department University of Maryland, at Baltimore. 
22. Medical Department University of Virginia, at Charlottesville. 
23. Medical College of the State of South Carolina, at Charleston. 
24, Southern School of Practical Medicine, at Charleston, S. C. 
25. Medical College of Georgia, at Augusta. 
26. Louisville Medical College, at Louisville, Ky. 
27. Reformed Medical College of Ohio, at Worthington. 
28. Medical College of Louisiana, at New Orleans. 
29, Willoughby Medical College, at Willoughby, O. 


It is not known to us when the last ten institutions were established. 
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BRIEF SKETCH OF THE OHIO UNIVERSITY. 


ArHeEns, where this university is established, is situated on the river Hockhocking, 
near the centre of the county of Athens, Ohio, forty miles south-west from Marietta, 
seventy-three miles south-east from Columbus, and about thirty miles north of the 
Ohio river. The position of the college buildings is elevated and healthful, commanding 
a picturesque and beautiful scenery. The population, which has been drawn together 
mainly by the university, consisting of about 1,000 persons, is intelligent and moral. 
The institution being at some distance from the great thoroughfares of travel, is not 

_ exposed to undue bustle and excitement, and is withdrawn from scenes of dissipation. 

The university was founded in consequence of a grant ef two townships of land by 
Congress, within the Ohio Company’s purchase, and set apart by the contract with that 
company, for the endowment of a university. The legislature of Ohio, then a territory, 
appointed three individuals, one of whom was the late general Rufus Putnam, surveyor 
general of the United States, to select a suitable position, and lay off a town as the seat 
of the proposed university; and in accordance with this arrangement, the village of 
Athens was selected. In 1810, the incipient measures were taken to furnish the means 
of public instruction, by the organization of an academy, in which various elementary 
branches of learning were taught. The institution was conducted under this organization 
about ten years, with usefulness to the surrounding country, at that time new and ina 
great degree destitute of the means of extensive education. A considerable number of 
young men here received that training which prepared them for public and professional 
life, some of whom have attained eminent distinction. The first individual who received 
the degree of bachelor of arts, was the Hon. Thomas Ewing, late senator of the United 
States from Ohio. This was in the year 1815, and it was the first literary degree 
conferred in the territory north-west of the Ohio river. In the year 1820, the plan of 
instruction was enlarged, and the usual college classes were organized. The first 
regular college class, consisting of three individuals, graduated in the year 1822. The 
whole number of graduates is about one hundred. Of these, thirty-four are ministers 
of the gospel, three are foreign missionaries, four are professors in colleges, and thirty- 
two are lawyers. But a still larger number, even since the regular college organization, 
from want of means, from haste to enter professional life, and from other causes, omitted 
some part of the course necessary in order to receive the degree of bachelor of arts. 
Some of these have attained distinction in public life. 

The course of studies is, in most particulars, similar to that of Yale College, after 
which it was originally modelled. The number of volumes in the library is between 
two and three thousand. The philosophical and chemical apparatus, procured in Europe 
in 1824, is highly valuable. There is also a small cabinet of minerals. From the origin 
of the institution, instruction in the Holy Scriptures has been systematically attended to. 
The two college terms open on the 12th of May, and on the first Wednesday of 
November. The annual commencement is on the third Wednesday of September. 
The number of students the past year, was ninety-nine. The Board have recently 
erected two additional college edifices. 

The following gentlemen compose the faculty of the university : 


Rev. Rosrrr G. Wiuson, D. D., President and Professor of intellectual and moral 
philosophy. 

Daniex Reap, M. A., Professor of languages. 

ALFRED Ryors, Professor of mathematics. 

Rev. FrepericK Merrick, Professor of natural science. 

Rev. ExisHa BALLENTINE, M. A., Associate Professor of languages. 

Rev. RanpoupH Sronsg, M. A., Professor of history and English literature. 

Rey. W. Anprews, M. A., Principal of the preparatory school. 

Rev. J. Marvin, Teacher of the English model school. 
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A LIST OF THE GRADUATES, 
AND THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED DEGREES AT THE SEVERAL COLLEGES 


IN THE 
STATES OF NEW YORK* AND NEW JERSEY, 
FROM THE FOUNDATION OF EACH TO 1834. 


EXHIBITING 


A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE CATALOGUES OF THOSE COLLEGES. 


By John Farmer, Esq. t 
Late Cor. Sec’ry New Hampshire Historical Society. 


PRESIDENTS 
of New Jersey, Columbia, Rutgers, Union and Hamilton Colleges, 


FROM THEIR FOUNDATION. 


Rapes Colleges. Names. Resigned, Died. Age. 
1746 New Jersey, Rev. Jonatuan Dicxtyson, M. A. 1747 60 
1748 New Jersey, Rev. Aaron Burr, M. A. 1757) 42 
1754 Columbia, Rev. Samues Jounson, D. D. 1763 1772 50 
1757 New Jersey, Rev. Jonaraan Hpwarps, M. A. 1758 54 
1759 New Jersey, Rev. Samvuer Davies, M. A. 1761 36 
1761 New Jersey, Rev. Samuer Finuey, D. D. 1766 50 
1763 Columbia, Rev. Myzies Cooper, LL. D. 1775 1785 «650 
1768 New Jersey, Rev. Joun Wiruersroon, D. D., LL. D. 1794 72 
1775 Columbia, Rev. Bensamry Moore, M. A., pro tem. 1776 

1786 Rutgers Rev. Jacon R. Harpenseres, D. D. 1790 


1787 Columbia, Hon. Wrutiam Samuet Jounson, LL. D. 1800 1819 92 
1795 New Jersey, Rev. Sam. Sranuore Smrra, D. D., LL.D. 1812 1819 69 


1795 Union, Rev. Joun B. Surra, D. D. 1799 

1799 Union, Rey. Jonaruan Epwarps, D. D. ~ 1801 56 
1801 Union, Rev. Jonatuan Maxcy, D. D. 1804 1820 52 
1801 Columbia, Rev. Cuartes Wuarron, D. D. 1801 

1801 Columbia, Rt. Rev. Bensamin Moore, D. D. 1811 1816 67 
1804 Union, Rey. Exienaret Nort, D. D., LL. D. 

1810 Rutgers, Rev. Joun H. Livineston, D. D. 1825 78 
1811 Columbia, Rev. Wien1am Harris, D. D. 1829 64 
1812 New Jersey, Rev. Asuset Green, D. D., LL. D. 1822 

1812 Hamilton, Rev. Azeu Backus, D. D. 1816 51 
1817 Hamilton, Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. 1833 


1823 New Jersey, Rev. James Carnanan, D. D. 

1825 Rutgers, Rey. Puisip Miuiepoter, D. D. 

1829 Columbia, Hon. Witiram A. Dorr, LL, D. 

1833 Hamilton, Rev. Sereno Epwarps Dwicut, D.D. = 1835 
1835 Hamilton, Rev. Josepu Penney, D. D. 


* Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, located at Hamilton, and founded in 1819; Geneva 
College, located at Geneva, and established in 1823 ; and the University of New York, | located in the 
city of New York, founded 1831, not having previously to 1834, published a triennial Catalogue, from 
which the names of their graduates could be obtained, are of necessity omitted in this list. 

An alphabetical list of graduates at the other colleges in the Middle, Southern and Western States 
may be expected in this work at some future time. ‘ ‘ ; : PAS 

{+ Since preparing this article, Mr. Farmer has deceased. A biographical notice of him, by Jacob 5. 
Moore, Esq., may be expected in the February number of the Register. 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND. EXPLANATIONS. 


Tux following List of Graduates at the Colleges in the States of New York and New Jersey has been 
compiled from the catalogues of New Jersey College, at Princeton, published in 1836, of Columbia Col- 
lege, in the city of New York, published in 1836, of Rutgers College, in Brunswick, New Jersey, published 
in 1835, of Union College, at Schenectady, published in 1834, and cf Hamilton College, Clinton, published 
in 1837. Those of Columbia and Rutgers are printed in English and the others are in Latin. ‘The follow- 
ing List of names has been put into English. Ordained ministers are printed in italics, so far as they 
could be designated. Where a dash — precedes a name, it shows the person was not a graduate at the 
college named, but received, or was admitted at that college, to the degree designated. ‘The former name 
of Columbia was King’s College, and of Rutgers, Queen’s College. The most important college titles are 
given and some of the highest civil titles. When the different colleges are mentioned, the usual abridge- 
ments are made. The names of presidents of the United States are printed in capitals, of senators in 
congress, and judges of the supreme court of the United States, in small capitals. Those who have 
been governors of States, territories, or provinces, have a * prefixed to their names ; those who have been 
judges of the highest courts in a State, have a { prefixed, and those who have been representatives ia 
congress are marked with a Il. : 

In preparing this List of Graduates, much assistance, especially in manual labor, bas been rendered by 
Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Jr., of Concord, N. H. 


List of Graduates, &c. 


Abbot 1797 N. J. Martin 
1823 N.J. William R., Mr. | 510 Col. = John 
1827 Un. Joseph Aiken 
Abeel 1812 Un. Martin I. 
1787 N. J John N., Mr., Tut., D. D. Harv. | 1821 Fae a Mr., at Middlebury 
794 Col. —David G., M.D. ixman 
1812 Un. Charles C, 1821 N. J. Alexander, Mr., Tutor 
1822 Col. George Akerly 
1823 Un. Gustavus, Mr. 1804 Col Samuel, Mr 
1828 Rut. —David, Mr. 1808 N. J. Benjamin A., M. D. at N. ¥ 
1829 Rut. Theodore Aten J Vorde ¥ “te 
eee 1789 Col. —Roger, Mr., Yale, 1773 
Abercrombie 1323 U Hi Wil 
1804 N. J. —Jumes, D.D n. iram O. [Prof. at Williams 
aie siaes 1829 Un. Joseph, Mr., & N. J. 1832 Tut. 
Abernethy Alexander ’ 
1827 Un. Samuel 1760 N. J. Joseph, Mr. 
Abrahams 1772 N. J. Isaac’ 
1774 Col. Tsaac 1776 N. J. Nathaniel, Mr. 
Adam 1787 N. J. Evan, Mr. 
1772 N. er Dep: ‘ te MS : ip A ries [Sem. at Princ. 
Adams . J. —Archibald, 1). D., Prof. Theol. 
oo Rut eonas Seve De 1820 N. J James W., Mr., Tut. and Prof, 
1206 N. J. —|JOHN @., LL.D. Harvard, | 1851 N. J. —Charles a. ‘aes 
part bed ram F., M. D., Univ. Pa. 
1787, M. A., LL. D., Prof—| i994 NJ. William C., Mr.” 


Sen. and Rep. in Cong.—See. | 395; 
of State of the U.S., and Pres, a 
of the United States. 


Stephen, Mr. at N. Jersey 
1825 Un. Alexander 8. [Theol. Sem. Prine. 


1809 Un. —John, Mr. 1826 N. J. Joseph Addison, Mr., Prof, at 

1813 Un. Peter Alison 

ae ue vision M. 1756 N. J. —Francis, Mr. and Yale, and 
n. eonard, Mr. D. D. Glasgow and Col. Phil. 

1822 Ham, John Watson, Mr. 1762 N. J. HAlugh 

1824. N.J. James, Mr. <Alkine . 

1825 Ham. Isaac Foote 1764 N. J Sie 


1827 Col. —Jusper, D. D., Pres. of Gen. Coll. 


and Charleston Coll. Allaire 
1833 Ham. —Erastus W., Mr. a 1805 Col. Peter 
1834 Ham. Grosvenor S. Allen 
1834 Ham. Melvill M. 1762 N. J. Isaac, Mr. 
Adamson 1772 N. J. Moses 
1819 N.J. Jolin 1802 N. J. David 
Adger 1814 Un. Samuel 
1828 Un. ohne: 1815 N. J. Edward, Mr. 
deni 1818 N. J. Cornelius L. 
rain 1819 N. J. Beverl 
1810 Rut. —Robert, Mr., LL. D. 1821 Un. Theodore 
es tee Bree zk, LL. D. 1823 Un. ‘David O., Mr., at Amherst 
ut. Robert, Mr. 1823 Col. Christopher” 
1833 Rut. Garnet B. 1823 Col. Horatio 
Agnew : 1826 Un. = William F. 
1795 N. J. James, Mr., and M. D. Phil. 1829 Un. Nathaniel O. 


1797 N. J. William 1829 Un. Aaron P. 


1838, ] 


1829 Col. George F. 

1830 Un. Walter W. 

1831 Un. Solomon P. 

1832 Un. Thomas 

1833 Col. Stephen D. 

1834 Col, William M. 

1834 Un. Edward D. 
Alling 

1817 N. J. John 
Allison 

1822 Un. John 
Alricks 

1825 N. J. William P., Mr., Prof. in Wash. 

Col., Pa, 

Alston 

1799 N. J. John, Mr. 

1799 N. J. William A., Mr. 

1825 N. J. William 
Ambler 

1823 Un. Isaac 
Ames 

1796 N. J. —||Fisher, LL. D.,—Harvy. 1774 

1816 Un. Julius R., Mr. 
Amis 

1828 Un. William D. 
Ammerman 

1812 Col. Albert 
Amory 

1775 Col. William 
Anderson 

1759 N. J. James 

1789 N. J. William 

1791 Col. Peter, Mr., M. D. 1795 

1796 Col. —Alexander, M. D. 

1796 N. J. William T., Mr. 

1804 N. J. Charles M. C., Mr. 

1809 N. J. Franklin 

1810 Col. Andrew 

1816 Col. Abel S., Mr. 

1817 Ham. James 

1818 Col. Henry J., Mr., Prof. 

1825 Un. John W. 

1826 Col. Charles E. 
Andrews 


1762 Col. —Samuel, Mr.,—Yale, 1759 
1820 Rut. —Solomon, M. D. 


1821 Un. Sherlock I. 
1828 Un. William W. 
1828 N. J. John G. 
1831 N. J. Silas M., Mr. and at N.C. 
1834 Un. Emerson 
Andruss 
1820 N. J. Caleb H., Mr. 
Annan 


1782 Rut. —David, Mr. 


1788 Col. —Robert, Mr. 
Anthon 

1801 Col. John 

1813 Col. Henry, Mr. 

1815 Col. | Charles, Mr., LL. D., 1831, Prof. 

1823 Col, Edward 
Anthony 

1819 Un. Theodore V. W. 

1832 Col. Henry T. 
Antill 

1762 Col. Edward, Mr. 
Applegate 

1810 N. J. Henry 
Archer 

1760 N. J. John, Mr. 

1795 N. J. Edward 
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| 1805 N. J. Stevenson, Mr., LL. D., 1836 

1820 Un. Cadmus 

1830 Un. Henry 

1831 Un. Heary W. 

1831 Un. Robert H. 
Archibald 

1772 N. J. —Robert, Mr. 
Arms 

1824 Un. Clifford 
Armstrong 

1773 N. J. James F., Mr. 

1862 N. J. Robert L., Mr. 

1805 N. J. —Amzi, Mr., D. D. 1821 

1816 N. J. William J., Mr. 

1822 N. J. —Robert G., Mr. 

1823 N. J. Amzi, Mr. 

1832 N. J. George D. 
Arndt 

1832 Rut. Charles C. P. 
Arnell 

1812 Rut. —David R., M. D. 
Arnold 

1826 N. J. Richard, Mr, M. D. 
Ashe 

1814 Un. John S8., Mr. 
Ashley 

1824 N. J. William, Mr. 
Ashton 

1830 N. J. —William E., Mr. 
Aspinwall 

1809 Col. Thomas 

1825 Ham. Augustus 
Atkinson 

1803 Col. George 

1808 Col. William 

1814 N. J. William M. 
Attwater 

1814 Un. Frederick W., Mr. 
Atwater 

1834 Un. Elnathan R. 
Auchmuty 

1767 Col. —Samuel, D. D., and at Oxford, 

Harv. 1742 and Mr. 1746. 

1774 Col. Robert 

1775 Col. Richard 

1775 Col. Samuel 
Austin 


1785 N. J. —Samuel, Mr. and at Yale, D. D. 
at Williams—Pres. of Univ. Vt. 


1827 Un. David R. 
1831 Un. Henry 8. 
1832 Un. William 
Averill 
1816 Un. William H. 
1820 Un. Horace 
1828 Un. Chester, Mr., Prof. 
1832 Un. Roger 
Avery 
1766 N. J. Waightstill, Mr. 


1767 Col. —Ephraim, Mr., B. A. at Yale, 1781 


1820 Ham. Charles, Mr., Prof. 

1822 Un. Benjamin F.. 

1832 Col. Walter 

1834 Un. John H. 
Axtell 

1796 N. J. Henry, Mr., D. D. elsewhere 

1821 Ham. Daniel Cook, Mr. 

1823 Ham. Henry, Mr., Tutor 
Aycrigg 

1824 Col. Benjamin 
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Ayres Balfour 
1748 N. J. Enos 1802 N. J. —Robert, D. D. 
1834 N. J. Samuel B. Ball 
Babbit 1782 nee ones 
1816 N. J, Amzi, M. A. 1814 Col. ohn H. 
1832 N. J. Noah M. 1816 Un. —Heman, D. D. Dart. 1791 
Babcock 1828 Un. Mason 
1774 Col. —Luke, Mr., Yale, 1755 and Mr. 1828 Un. Dyer T 
1828 Un. —Deodate, Mr. 1834 Un. Kleazer T. 
1830 Un. Leander Banker 
Bache 1786 N. J. —Abraham 


1819 N. J. Benjamin Franklin, M. D., Univ. | 1799 Un. George W. 
any fiba. LE. Dy Pres. Ge Gol, | 1801 Un. Evertus A. 


Backus Banks seg 
1810 N. J, —Azel, D. D., Pres. Hamilton Col, | 1808 Un. —John, D. D., Prof. in Phil. 
1811 Un. Samuel, Mr. 1829 Un. Hagh 
1827 Col. John Trumbull, Mr. Bankson ‘ 
Bacon 1771 N. J. —James, Mr. and Phil. 
1765 N. J. John, Mr., and at Harv. 1771 Banning 
1816. Un. William, Mr., and Hamilton, 1819 | 1810 N. J. John 
1817 N. J. —Samuel, Mr. Bannister 
1822 Ham. William Johnson, Mr. 1801 N. J. John M. 
1826 Ham. Yow Sith, ae oe at Ham, | - Barber 
it. and Theo. Inst F 
; e 1767 N. J. Francis, Mr. 
1831 oe baa R. 1774 N. J. —Thomas, Mr., Yale, 1762 
1796 N. J. George C., Mr. 
1751 N. J. “Jonathan, Mr. and Tutor 2 Nei sgt 
Bailey 1766 Col. James, Mr. 
1809 Un. — Benjamin 1772 Col. Thomas 
1813 Col. — William 1791 N. J. David, Mr. 
1829 Col. | Theodore 1796. Colm “David: 
1831 Ham, Clark B. 1803 Un. Frederic J. 
1833 Un. ~ Abraham 1805 Un. erie 
Bainbridge 1808 N. J. Robert 
1762 N. J. Absalom, Mr. 1833 N. J. John M. 
ee ce John Barculoo 
17 Jol. Joseph 5 o 
1826 N. J. William, Mr. ee a ee 
Sate 1768 Col. —Samuel, M. D., and at Edin, 
1822 N. J. —Robert, Tut., Mr. 1773 N. J. David Mr. 
Baker 1797 Col. William 
1815 N. J. Daniel 1808 N. J. Robert 
1816 Ham. David Jewett, Mr. 1815 N. J. —Samuel, LL. D., M. D., N. Y. 
1820 N. J. —John C., Mr. 1820 N. J. Richard 
1824 N. J. George W. 1821 Un. Isaac O. 
ia ae eee Gent 1833 N. J. John M. 
825 ode iliam Dy r, Bardwell 
Le ceun, a lense. 1831 N. J. Horatio J. 
1827 Col. William S. Barkal 
1833 N. J, Philemon M. ee 
1834 Rat. David F. N. J. Daniel 
Balch Barker 
J 1821 Un. Smith 
1766 N. J. Hezekiah James, Mr. 1824 Col Robert 
1766 N. J. Hezekiah, Mr. [1818] 1997 Gn. ~~ George P 
1774 N. J. Stephen Blewmer, Mr., and D. D. | 1897 Gol. ‘Thoreas H 
1805 N. J. Alfred, Mr. B d sage 
1806 N. J. Lewis P. W. ey 
1813 N. J. Thomas H., Mr. 1812 Un. Luther 
Baldwin 1831 Un, John. 
1833 Un. William F, 
1755 NM 7) Psst ee b harnaa = 
1757 N. J. Moses, Mr. and at Dart. 6 
1770 N. J. Samuel, Mr. Tee e < cee oes 
1784 N. J. John, Mr: 1821 Col. William B. 
1789 Rut. Methusaleh 1823 Ha ‘Bane 
1810 N. J. James C. 1898 Un. ‘Henry 
1815 Ham. —Amos Glover, Mr. B enry 
1815 Ham. Norman arnet 
1817 N. J. Jacob L., Mr. 1771 Col. — Ichabod B., Mr. 
1823 N. J. John T. Barney 
1823 Ham, Cartis Chittenden 1830 Un. Hiram H. 


1828 Rut. —2£i, Mr.,—D. D. at Col, 1831 1831 Un. Elam E. 
1829 Un. Henry 1834 Un. Hiram 
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Barnitz 1821 N. J. William M., Mr. 
1821 N. J. George A. 1825 Un. Edward 
Barnum 1827 Un. Henry M. 
1757 N. J. Caleb, Mr. and at Harv.176g | 1827 Un. —James A., Mr. 
1804 Col. John W. Bayles 
Barret 1800 N. J. John 
1754 N. J. Moses ; Bayless 
Barrett 1832 Rut. Samuel M. 
1824 Un. Gerrish, Mr. Bayley 
Barrow 1802 Col. —Joseph, M. D. 
1804 Col. —William, M. D. 1828 Col. William 
1814.N. J: Robert H. Baylor 
1818 N. J. David 1826 N. J. William, M. D., Univ. Pa. 
1833 Col. James 1827 N. J. Baynham, Mr., M. D., Univ. Pa. 
Barrows Bayly 
1817 N. J. —Eleazer S., Mr., Mid. 1817 —| 1792 N. J. James P. 
Prof, at Hamilton 1794 N. J. Thomas M., Mr, 
1829 Un. Liberty 1797 N. J. Thomas, Mr. 
Barry 1800 N. J. Richard’D., Mr. 
1804 Col. —Edmund D., Mr. Baynard 
1828 Col. Edmund D. 1812 N. J. William G. 
Bartholomew Beac 
1832 Un. Orlo 1783 N. J. Samuel, Mr. and Tutor 
Bartles ta ior a ee D. D, 
182 : 824 Un. Ydwards A, 
, bls Sera 1829 Rut. Abraham, Mr, 
1825 Un. Chaves 1829 oes cea A.; Mr. 
é ea f 
1e88 ae ob = 1812 Un. George W., Mr. 
: Beale 
Lee a mM. 1815 Un. Chester. 
1770 Col. Thomas, Mr. Tes Bae eee ee 


1785 N. J. —William, Mr. 
1805 N. J. William P.C., Mr. and M.D, | 1827 Un. Samuel 


Prof. at Jeff. Coll. Beaman 
1817 N. J. William B., Mr. 1828 Un. Gamaliel C, 
1819 Ham. John Beard 
1823 Ham. Thomas 1750 N. J. James, M.r at Yale 
Bartow : Beardslee 
1806 Col. John Vey Mr. 1821 Un. Augustus 
Basler Beardsley 
1830 Un. Benjamin S., Mr, and Rut, 1833 | 1761 Col. John, Mr. 1768 
Bassett 1821 Ham, —Samuel, Mr. 
1786 Col. John, Mr. 1823 Ham, William 
1834 Un Galvin P 1826 Un. Obadiah C, 
t j a Charles E. 
Bates 1827 ee eA 
9 F easley 
ie, Oe ora Ae 1797 N. J. Frederick, Mr., Tut., D. D. at Co- 
Battaile lumbia, 1815, Provost Univ. Pa 
1815 N, J. Laurence Beattie , ? ot he 
Bagh rb 1800 Un. William 
ee 1822 Un. William D. 
1830 Un. Charles 1834 Un. James M. 
Bay 1834 Un. Robert H. 
1750 N. ub Hugh Beatty 
sey Ne Jo oe, 1762 N. J. —Charles, Mr. 
1797 Col. —William, M. D. 1769 N. J. John, Mr. 
1798 Col. Tienes 1775 N. J. Charles Clinton 
1803 Col. John 1797 N. J. Richard L., Mr. 
Bayard 1806 Un. John, Mr. 
1757 N. J. Nicholas 1818 N. J. Charles C., Mr. 
1760 Col. Samuel, Mr. 1824 N. J. —Francis, M. D., Mr. 
1776 Col. Samuel Beaty 
1777 N. J. James A. 1799 Un. — Josiah 
1779 N. J. Andrew, Mr. Decuhiad 
1784 N. J. James Ashton, Mr. 1796 N. J. Benjami 
1784 N. J. Samuel, Mr. ode enjamin 
1792 N. J. Nicholas, Mr., M. D. Phil. Beck ; 
1809 N. J. Lewis P., Mr. 1807 Un. Theodorick Romeyn, Mr., M. D. 
1814 N. J. Richard H. 1813 Un. Nicholas F., Mr. ; 
1820 N. J. James 1813 Col, John B., Mr. and Union, and 


1820 N. J. Samuel J. M. D. at N, J. 
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1813 Un. Abraham 

1817 Un. Lewis C., Mr., M. D. 
Beckett 

1823 N. J... Edward M., M. D., Univ. Pa. 
Beckwith 

1827 Un. Josiah G., Mr., M. D. 

1816 Rut. —Elkanah M., M. D. 
Bedell 

1811 Col. Gregory T., D. D. 
Bedford 

1771 N.. J. Gunning, Mr. 
Beebee 

1802 Col. Alexander 

1814 Un. Dillion 
Beeckman 

1822 Un. Jacob T. B., Mr. at Rut, 1827 
Beekman 

1766 Col. Gerard, Mr. 

1773 N. J. William 

1792 Col. Gerard 

1827 Rut. —Jacob T. B., Mr. 

1829 Rut. William F. : 

1834 Col. James V. 
Beers 

1814 Un. William P. 

1830 Un. George D. 
Belcher 


1748 N. J.—*Jonathan, Mr.—Harv. 1699, Gov. 
of Ms., N. H., and N. J. 
1756 N. J. —Jonathan, Mr. — Harv. 1728 and 


ee Harv., Dublin, and 
Belden 
1811 N. J: Lewis, M. D. 
1812 N. J. Charles 
1827 Rut. —Lewis, M. D. 
Belding 
1832 Un. Samuel 
Belknap 
1805 N. J. Hezekiah, M. and Tutor 
Bell 
1790 N. J. Danie] 
1819 Un. John, M. D. at Bowdoin 1823— 


Prof. Univ. Vt. 
Bellach 


1788 N. J. Thomas A. 
Bement 
1829 Un. Leonard 
Bend 
1803 N. J. —Joseph G., D. D. 
Benedict 
1757 N. J. Noah, Mr. 
1765 N. J. Joel, D. D, at Union, 1808 
1810 Un. William 
1822 Un. Russell. Ver. 
1823 Ham. Farrand Northrop, Prof. in fee 
1824 Ham. Isaac 
Bennett 
1816 Ham. Philander 
1821 Ham. Edward, Mr. 
Benoist 
1813 N. J. Robert, Mr. 
Benson 
1765 Col. Sica Nahe Serheae at Union 
1801 Col. Robert 
1807 Col. Egbert 
Bently 
1824 Un. Charles, Mr. 
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Benton 
1819 Un. Lewis 
Berdan 
1821 Un. David 
Bergen 
1808 N. J. John, Mr. and Tutor 
1829 N. J —Jacob T., Mr. 
Berger 
1824 Un. James, Mr. 
Berrian 
1808 Col. William, Mr., D. D. 1828 
1809 Col. Samuel 
1815 Col. James 
Berrien 
1796 N. J. Joun M., Mr., LL. D. 1829,— 


Attorney Gen. of U. States 
1819 N. J. —Richard M., Mr., M. D. Univ. 


Pa. 

1834 N. J. —Samuel U., Mr. 
Berr 

1805 N. J. Benjamin 

1817 Ham. Morris Miller, Mr. 
Bertzon 

1828 N. J. Samuel R., Mr. 
Best 

1771 Rut. Michael, between 1771 and 1782 

1798 Col. — William, Mr. 
Betts 

1820 Col. William, Mr. 

1826 Un. William R. S. 
Beveridge 

1814 Un. Thomas 
Bevier 

1812 N. J. Lewis D. 
Bibb 

George, Mr. 


1805 Col. James 
1809 Col. Edward N. 
Biddle 
1801 N. J. Nicholas, Mr., LL. D., 1835 
1827 N. J. Edward Mr., M. 
Bierne 
1825 N. J. John 
Bigelow 
1823 Un Robert 
Biggs 
1807 N. J. Augustus W. 
1815 N. J. Thomas J., Tutor, Mr., Prof, 
Lane Theol. Sem. 
Bill 


1805 Un. James, Mr. 
Billings 

1822 Un. Danforth 
Billups 

1822 Un. John 
Bingham 

1829 Un. _ Flavel W., Mr. 


ird 

1818 Un. John H. 

Birney 
1810 N. J. James 

Bisbee 
1831 Un. John H. 

Bishop 
1810 N. J. David, Mr. 
1819 Un. Artemas, Mr. 
1823 Un. Isaac W. Coll. 
1825 N. J. —Robert H., D. D., Pres. of Miami 


1838.] 


1826 Ham. Samuel Perkins 
1834 Ham. —William H., B. A. 
Bixby 
1817 Un... Alfred 
1828 Un. Lewis 
Blachford 
1816 N. J. —Henry, Mr. and at Union 
Black 
1771 N. J. John, Mr. 
1821 Ham. John H. 
1831 N. J. Samuel H. B. 
Blackburn 
1805 N. J. pager, Mr., D. D. at Gren. 
oll. 
Blackford 
1806 N. J. Isaac N., Mr. 
Blackstone 
1819 Ham. John W., Mr. 
Blackwell 
1768 N. J. Robert, and at Col. 1770, Mr., 
D. ’D. at Col. 
1304 Col. William D. (Univ. Pa. 
1825 N. J. John Harrison, Mr., D. D., 
Blain 
1811 Un. William, Mr. 
Blair 
1760 N. J. Samuel, Mr., and at Harv. Tut. 


and-D. D. Phil. 
1760 N. J. —John, Mr., and Prof. 


1769 N. J. William Laurence, Mr. 
1775 N. J. John, Mr. 
1806 N. J. John Henry 
1833 Un. Tyrrell 
Blakeman 
1814 Un. Rufus 
Blanch 
1829 Col. Thomas E. 
Blanchard 
1817 Un. Jobn 
1818 Un. Authony 
Blake 
1830 Un. Benson 
Blatchford 
1811 Un. Henry, Mr., and at New Jersey 
1815 Un. Richard M., Mr. 
1815 Un. Thomas W., ,Mr., M. D.atN.J. 
1820 Un. John 
1829 Un. Edgecomb N. 
Blauvelt 
1782 Rut. Timothy 
1783 Rut. Isaac, M.r 1788 
1789 Rut. Abraham, Mr. 
1801 Col. Abraham L. 
1810 Rut. Cornelius, Mr. 
1814 Rut. William Ww. 
1821 N. J. —William ey elt 
1828 Rut. Charles C., 
1828 Rut. Isaac A., ue, 
1828 Rut.,—Jobn S., Mr, 
1833 Rut. Nicholas C. 
Bleecker 
1791 Col. Anthony, Mr, 1797 
1791 Col. William 
1791 N. J. John, Mr. 
1792 N. J. Peter 
1805 Col. Leonard A. 
1820 Col. John B. 
1821 Ham. Rutgers 
1623 Ham. Stephen Van Rensselaer 


1823 Ham. —Herman, Mr. 
Blight . 
1820 N. J. George W., Mr. 
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Blodgett 
1834 Un. Gaius M. 
Bloodgood 
1818 Un. emecn De W., Mr. 
1829 Un. Abraham * 
1832 Un. Abraham L, 
Bloomer 
1758 Col. Joshua, M.r, D. D. 1790 
Bloomfield 
1828 Rut. William Mr. 
Blydenburgh 
1770 N. J. John, Mr. 
Blythe 
1805 N. a Jumes, Mr., D. D., Prof. in Trans. 
Univ —Pres. South Hanover 
Coll , Ia. 
Boardman 
1784. N. J. —Daniel, Mr., Yale 1781, and Mr. 
1816 Un. George S., Mr. 
1818 Un. George S, 
Bockee 
1803 Un. Abraham 
Bodine 
1793 Rut. Frederick 
Bogardus 
1810 Rut. —Cornelius 
1813 Un. William R. 
1815 Col. Archibald R. 
Bogart 
1773 Col. Cornelius 
1782 Rut. —John, Mr. 
1790 Col. David 8. 
1791 N. J. —David S., and at Columbia 
1824 N. J. Gilbert, Mr. 
1827 N. J. David N., Mr. 
Bogert 
1801 Col. Samuel 
1810 Un. Henry H., Mr., M. D., N.Y. 
1832 Rut. Charles A. 
1832 Col. Horatio, Mr. 1836 
Boggs 
1823 N. J. —John, Mr. 
1824. N. J. James L. 
1830 Col. John B. 
Bogue 
1820 Ham. Horace Publius 
Boice 
1824 Un. John P. 
1827 Rut. —Jra C., Mr. 
Boies 
1830 Un. William C, 
1832 Un. Augustus A, 
Boileau 
1789 N. J. Nathaniel B. 
Bolling 
1825 N. J. Robert B. 
1826 N. J. George Washington 
Bolton 
1801 Col. Thomas 
1831 Col. James, Mr., 1835 
1833 Col. Jackson 
Bonaparte 
1825 N. J. —Charles Lucien, Mr. 
Bond 
1822 Un. Lewis 
Bonnell 
1829 Rut. Alexander V., Mr. 
1813 N. J. Joseph, Mr. 
Bonnet 
1818 Col. Daniel 
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Bonny 
1793 N. J. Joseph 
Borck 
1811 Rut. —Christian, D. D. 
Borrowe 
1793 Col. —Samuel, M. D. 
Booth 
1808 N. J. James, Mr. 
1813 Un. Lebbeus, Mr. 
Borkuloe 
1758 N. J. John 
Borland 
1811 Un. Charles, Mr. 
Bostwick 
-1756 N. J. —David, Mr. 
Bosworth 
1823 Un. Benjamin F. 
1826 Un. Nathaniel 8. 
1826. Ham. Joseph 8. 
1829 Un. Eliphalet 
Botsford 
1828 N. J. Amos 
Boucher 
1771 Col. —Jonathan, Mr. 
Bouck 
1829 Un. James M. 
Boudinot 
1809 N. J. Elias, Mr. 
Boulware 
1829 N. J. William, Mr., Prof. Columbia 
Bourke 
1823 N. J. Edward G. 
Bowden 
1772 Col. John, Mr. 
1813 Col. James J. 
Bowdoin 
1813 Rut. Ezekiel 
1830 Col. James 
Bowen 
1803 Un. William C, 
1809 N. J. Penrose W. 
1821 N. J. William S., M. D. Pa. 
Bowie 
1783 N. J.. Ralph, Mr. 
1795 N. J. George G., Mr. 
1819 N. J. John, Mr. 
1827 Un. Thomas F, 
1829 Un. John BF. 
Bowman 
1832 Un. George 
Bowne 
1803 Col. John 
Boyd 
1757 N. J. John, Mr. ‘ 
1763 N. J. James, Mr. 
1778 N. J. William, Mr. 
1787 Col. Samuel 
1795 N. J. John A., Mr. 
1797 Col. Robert 
1806 Col. George [Pa. 
1807 N. J. John T., Mr., and M. D. Univ. 
1807 Un. Thomas 
1810 N. J. Jaines, Mr. 
1813 Col. William 
1813 Un. Hugh M., Mr. 
1814 Un. Joshua, Mr. 
1815 N. J. William, Mr and M. D.,N. Y. 
1818 Col. John B., Mr. 1818 
1822 Un. James R., Mr. 
1823 Col. William H., Mr., M. D. 
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1832 Col. William L., Mr. 
1833 Un. David 
Boyden 
1821 Un. Nathaniel 
Boykin 
1811 N. J. John 
Brace 
1815 Ham. Samuel Williams, Mr. 
Brackenridge 
1771 N. J. Hugh H., Mr. 
Bradford 
1772 N. J. William, Mr. 
1773 N. J. Ebenezer, Mr. and Dart. 
1774 N. J. William, Mr. 
1804 N. J. —John M., Mr., Tutor, N. J., 
D. D. at Union, Br. Univ. 1800 
1812 Un. —John M, D. D. 
1814 Un. Merrit, Mr. 
1832 Un. Alexander W. 
1832 Un. Jobn M. 
1833 Un. —Arthur B., A. B. 
1833 Ham. William Henry 
1834 Ham. Thomas T. 
Bradley 
1814 Un. Samuel B., Mr., M. D. 
1829 Un. _ Philip 
Bradner 
1755 N. J. Benoni, Mr. 
Brady 
1309 Col. John, Mr. 


Brainard 
1749 N. J. —John, Mr., Yale, 1746 
1824 Ham. Almon 
Branch j 
1832 Un. Daniel 
Brattle 
1769 N. J. —Thomas, Mr., Harv. 1760, and 
Yale 1769 
Brayton 
Un. Isaac 
Brearly 
1781 N. J. —Davip, Mr., Chief Justice of 


New Jersey. 
1820 N. J. William, Mr. 
Breck 
1774. N. J. Daniel. Mr. 


Breckenridge 


1838 


810 N. J. Joseph C. 
1818 N. J. Ae Mr., Tutor,—D. D. at 
nion,— i Ss 
gis Tk Ree Prof, at Prine. Sem. 
1832 N, J. —Robert J., Mr. 
Breed 
1771 N. J. —John Macclaren, Mr., Yal. 1768 
Breese 
1818 Un. Sidney A., Mr. 
1822 Ham. Samuel, Mr. 
Brett 
1834 Rut. Philip M. 
Brevard 
1768 N. J. Ephraim 
1769 N. J. Joel 
Brewster 
1823 Un. David P. 
1832 Ham. Waite W., Mr, 
1834.N. J. Benjamin H. 
Bridgen 
1813 Un. _ Thomas A. 
Brien. 
1828 N. J. Edward B. 


1838.] 


Briggs 

1827 Ham. ikenas aie 

1834 Rut. John H. 
Brigham 

1818 Un. David 

1829 Un. David T. 
Brinckerhoff 

1798 Col. George, Mr. 

1832 Rut. Edward 
Brinckle 

1809 N. J. Joshua G., Mr. 


1815 N. J. Samuel C., Mr. 
Brinkle 


1816 N. J. William D., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
Bristol 

1815 Ham. George 
Brobston 

1825 Un. William 
Brodhead 

1801 Un. James, Mr., D. D. 

1811 Rut. Jacob, Mr., D. D. 1815 

1816 Un. Luke 

1831 Rut. John R., Mr. 
Brokaw 

1793 Rut. Abraham 
Bronk 

1807 Col. John L. 

1810 N. J. Robert 

1820 Un. Leonard 
Bronson 

1821 Ham. —Green Carrier, Mr. 

1828 Un. Edwin 

1832 Ham. Huett Hill, Mr., Tutor 
Brooks 

1814 Col, James 

1815 Un. David 

1818 Un. James G. 

1826 Ham. Lorenzo H. 

1828 Un. Roswell, Mr. 

1828 Ham. John Flavel, Mr. 

1832 Un. Lovel 
Broom 

1794 N. J. James M., Mr. 

1804 N. J. Jacob P. 
Broome 


1780 N. J. —Samuel P., Mr., Yale, 1786 


1791 Col. William, Mr., 1797 
Brosnahan 

1811 Un. John 
Brower 

1792 Col. Cornelius 

1793 Col. John 

1793 Rut. —Abranam, M.D. 

1798 Col. Jacob, Mr. 

1802 Col. —Jacob V., M. D. 

1806 Un. Arminius 

1813 Rut. Isaac L., Mr. 
Browere 

1807 Col. John H. 
Brown 

1749 N. J. John 

1750 N. J. —James, Mr ,—Yale, 1747 [1758 

1753 N. J. Daniel Isaac, Mr.. and at Col. 

1786 N. J. William Maxwell, Mr. 

1795 N. J. Thomas 

1802 N. J. Jsaac V., Mr., Tutor 

1803 N. J Robert C.. Mr. 

1805 N. J. —Richard, Mr. 

1806 N. J. Gustavus A. 

1807 N. J. George W. 

1808 Col. Lionel 

1809 N. J. Charles F. 
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1811 N. J. —John, D. D. 
1811 Col. John, Mr., 1815 
1812 Un. Chester 
1818 N. J. John R., Mr. 


1819 Ham. —Francis, D. D. and at Wms.,— 
B. A, at Dart., and Pres. Dart. 


1819 Un. Anson 
1820 N. J. Alexander 
1820 N. J. John T. 
1820 N. J. Orlando 
1823 N. J. —Matthew, D. D., Pres. Jeff. Coll. 
1824 N. J. Bowes Reed, Mr. 
1825 N. J. Abraham Rezeau, Mr., Tutor 
1826 Un. Silas C., Mr. 
1827 Un. Chauncy 
1827 Un. —John, D. D.,—B. A. at Dart. 
1828 N. J. George H., Mr. 
1829 Un. Thomas 
1830 N. J. William H. 
1830 Un. Levi F. 
1830 Un, George B. 
1830 Rut. John M. 
1831 Rut. George W., Mr. 
1831 Rut. John J. 
1832 Un. John W. 
1833 Un. F. Charles 
1834 Un. Edward A. 
1834 Un. John S. 
1834 Un. Lysander H. 
Browne 
1758 Col. Daniel Isaac, Mr.,—N. J. 
1758 Col. —TIsaac, Mr., Yale, 1729 
1758 Col. —Samuel, Mr., Yale, 1749 
1803 Col. John 
Brownell 
1804 Un. Thomas C., Mr., D. D., LL. D. 


—and D. D. at Columb,, 1819, 
Prof., Pres. of Wash. Coll. 
1814 Rut. —Pardon, M. D. [gers, 1816 


1812 Un. Richmond, Mr.—M.D. at Rut- 
Brownfield 

1777 N. J. John, Mr. 
Brownlee 

1820 N. J. —William C., Mr., and at Glas. 

D. D. 

Bruce 

1797 Col. Archibald 
Bruen 

1812 Col. Matthias, Mr. 

1813 Col. George W., Mr. 

1816 Un. Barnabus, Mr., Tutor 

1830 Rut. Alexander M., Mr, 
Bruin 

1810 N. J. Andrew De Witt 
Brush 

1757 N. J. Abner, Mr. 

1820 Ham. Edmund Askin 

1827 Col. Henry N. 

1830 Rut. William, Mr. 
Bruyn 

1801 N. J. Edmund, Mr. 

1808 Un. John C, 

1803 N. J. Severuyn, Mr. 
Bryan 

1772 N. J. Andrew 

1834 Un. David 8. 
Bryar 

1604 Col. George 

1834 Col. Edward 

1834 Col. David 8. 
Bryson 

1831 Un. Cornelius H. 

1832 N, J. Nathan G., Mr. 
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Buchanan 

1822 N. J. William S. 
Buck 

1810 N. J. Richardson 
Buckham 

1832 Rut. George 
Buckminister 

1803 N. J. —Joseph, D. D.,—Yale, 1770 
Budd 

1816 Rut. Bern W., M. D. 

1830 N. J. Samuel W., Mr., Prof. Marsh. 
Bulkley 

1814 Un. William I, 

1832 Rut. Henry S. 

, Bull 

1820 Un. James D., Mr. 
Bullus 

1828 Rut. Robert 
Bunner 

1798 Col. Rudolph 
Burder 

1820 N. J. —George, D. D. 
Burdett 

Charles 


1824 Ham. Albert Gallatin 
Burnet 
1749 N. J. —William, Mr. 


1769 N. J, Matthias, Mr., and Yale, D. D. 
1775 N. J. Ichabod, Mr. 
1792 N. J. George W., Mr. 
VON. J. Eliezer, Mi. 
1814 Un. Samuel 
1825 Un. William 
Burnett 
1791 N. J tJacob, Mr. 
Burnham 
1830 Un. Alvah K, 
1831 Un. Dyer N, 
Burr 
1755 N. J. Thaddeus, Mr., and Yale, 1'759 
1772 N. J. Aaron, Mr., Senator in Con- 
gress, Vice Pres. U.S, 
1809 Un, Charles 
1816 Un. Edwin 
Burrell 
1807 Col. William E. 
Burrill 
1824 Col. Alexander M. 
Burroughs 
1828 Un. Benjamin 
1833 Col. —Charles, D. D., Harv. 1806, and 
Mr., and Mr, at Dart. 1811 
Burrowes 
1832 N. J. George, Mr., and Tutor 
Burrows 
1830 Rut. —William H., Mr. 
Burt 
1766 N. J. Joseph 
1805 N. J. Enoch, Mr. 
1810 Un. Seth, Mr. [herst 
1818 Un. William 8., Mr., Tutor at Am- 
1822 Un. Joel W, 
1827 Un. James 
Burtis 
1812 Col. John A. 
1827 Un. Arthur 
Burton 
1785 N. J, —John, Mr. 
1816 Un. Samuel L. 
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Burwell 
1830 Un. Deodate 

Bury 
1812. Un. Richard, Mr. 

Bush 
1823 N. J. —George, Prof. N. Y. Univ. 


1833 Ham. Isaac 
Bussard 
1822 N. J. William S. 
Butler 
1817 N. J. Chester 
1819 Un, Orange 
1820 N. J. Zebulon, Mr. 
1824. Un. David B. 
1828 Col. Jonas 
1834 Kut. —Benjamin F., LL. D., Attorney 


General of United States 


Butterworth 
1830 Un. Samuel 
Butts 
1826 Ham. Daniel B. 
1834 Ham. William E. 
Buxton 
1793 Rut. —Cbarles 
Bynum 
1821 Un. || Jesse A. 
Cadle 
1809 Col, John, Mr. 
1813 Col. Richard F., Mr. 
Cadwallader 
1815 N. J. Thomas 
Cadweil 
1831 Ham. Benjamin H. 
Cady 
1808 Un John W., Mr. 
1826 Un. Eleazer L. 
1834 Ham. —Daniel, LL. D. 
Caldwell 
1759 N. J. Jumes, Mr. 
1761 N. J. David, Mr.,—D. D. elsewhere 
1791 N. J. Joseph, Mr., Tut., D!'D., Prof, 
and Pres, Univ. N. C. 
1796 N. J. Elias B., Mr. 
1798 N. J. —Charles, Mr. and M. D. Phil. 
Calhoun 
1774. N. J. John Ewing 
1804 N. J. Samuel, M. D. 
1814 Ham. George Alburn 
1821 Ham. —Joun Catpwett, LL. D., and 


at Yale, Senator in Congress 
and Vice Pres. of U. States 


1825 Un. Philo 
Calkin 
1827 N. J. Edward P. 
Callender 
1821 Un. Charles 
Calloway 
1791 N. J. Henry 
1791 N. J. Robert 
Cambreleng 
1812 Un. Stephen 
Cameron 
1832 Un. Robert 
Cammann 
1825 Col. George P. 
Camp 
1756 N. J. Stephen 
1804 Col. Elisha 
1811 Un. Phineas 
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Campbell 1830 Un. Marinus 
1770 N. J. John 1834 Rut. —George W., Mr. 
W771 N. J. Donald, Mr. Carr : 
J. ames, Mr. ' 182. i 
1794 N. J. George W., Mr. por ana 
1796 Col. —John, Mr. 1814 N Ace 
oe Le Robert j oe ath my 
0) . J. —Joseph . 
1808 Un. Jone ae 1823 Col. —John, Mr. 
1811 Col. John Carter 
1816 Col. John D., Mr., 1820 1805 N. J. St. Leger Landon 
1818 N. J. Thomas 1809 N J. Thomas Otway 
1820 Un. George W., Mr. 1815 N. J. John P. 
1820 Un. Alfred E. 1818 N. J. John H. 
1821 Ham. David C. 1820 N. J. William M. 
1825 Un. George Wi Mr, 1829 Col. James A. 
1825 Un. George L. Caruthers 
1825 N. J. Charles 1817 N. J. Eli W.,Mr 
1827 Un. Samuel 1831 N. J. Archibald 
1830 Rut. William B., Mr. i Cariill 
1830 Un. James C. 1633 ; 
183°'Un. David a ee 
1831 Un. William ake 
1833 Un. George 1755 N. J. Wheeler, Mr. 
1833 Un. James 1799 Un. Walter 
1834 Un. Samuel! B: 1810 Un. Wheeler 
Campfield Casey 
1759 N. J. Jabez, Mr. 1834 Col. William B. 
1784. N. J. William Cass 
1824, ec. eas B., Mr. 1825 Ham.—*Lewis, LL. D. ‘ae of Michigan, 
ande : and Sec. of War. 
1825 Un. Isaac N. Cassat 
Canfield 1819 N. J. Henry H. 
1753 N. J. Israel Cassidy 
les ae see D. “4 1833 Un. William 
Sak saac W., Mr., M. D., N. York 
1817 Un. Cyrenus W, , : 1809 N Pa bR 
1829 N. J. Silas D. Cai ae é 
atncear 
Cannon 1816 Rut. —Robert, D. D. 


1811 Rut. —James S., D. D. : 
1815 Un. Philip A. Catlin 

1817 Col. John M. [1825] 1818 Ham. Orrin 

1822 Un. Frederick E., Mr. at Amberst,| 1827 Ham. Marcus, Mr., Prof. 
1823 Un. Elias B., Mr., and at Rut. 1827 | 1828 Col. George 


1833 Rut. Garret S. 1828 Col. —Charles T., Mr., and Yale 
Cantine Cazier 
176 Be J. Moses J., Mr. 1785 N. J. Matihias, Mr., and at Dart. 1793 
n. William R. Center 
Capron 1818 Un. Frederick 
1817 Ham. John Milton Chadwick 
Carder 1821 Ham. —Jabez, Mr. 
1827 Ham. James D. Chalmers 
bee! Carle 1831 Un. Thomas C. 
1789 Rut. John ays Mr. and at N. J. 1792 Chamberlain 
1811 a pe H. 1806 N. J. James L. 
arisie€ b 
1815 Rut. Lewis, M. D. ce Ae aed 
Carmichael 1804. N. J. George 
1759 N. J. John, Mr. ) 1818 N. J. Joseph 
1826 Ham. William M., Mr. 1820 N. J. ‘Thomas 
1828 N. J. Richard B., Mr. 1834 Rut. Talbot W. 
Carnahan Chandler 
1800 N. J. James, Mr., Tut. and Pres. D. D. | 1758 Col. —Thomas B., Mr. and at Oxford, 
ae at Ham, 1821 congas win’ 1745,—D. D. Oxford. 
arithers ol, illiam 
1834 Rut. Daniel N. 1819 N. Ale — George, Mr. 
1825 Ham. Charles 
Carothers 1827 Un Aurelius 
1833 Rut. John H. 1827 Wit Josiah 
Carpenter ; 1829 Un. George, M, D. 
1806 N. J. John Smith, M. D., Pa. 1833 Ham. Samuel 


1830 Un. Justin 1834 Un. Samuel 
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Channing 

1769 N. J. Wilham, Mr., and at Yale, 1781 
Chapin 

1816 Un. Rosevelt 

1816 Un. —Calvin, D. D., Yale, 1788 

1818 Un. —Chester, Mr. 
Chapman 

1754 N. J. Benjamin, Mr., Yale, 1761 


1765 N. J. —Jedediah, Mr., Yale, 1762 
1789 N. J. Robert H., Mr., and at Rutgers 


D. D. at Williams, Pres. of 
University of N. C. 
1805 N. J. Henry Lee 
1813 N. J. Thomas, Mr, 
1826 Ham. Charles 
1828 Un. Robert H. 
Chase 
1766 N. J. Caleb 
1819 Col. —Philander, D. D., — B. A. at 
: Dartmouth, Pres. Ken’y Coll. 
Chassell 
1834 Ham. David 
Chavalier 
1834 N. J. Nicolas W. 
Chauncy 
1831 Col. Peter S., Mr,, 1836 
Cheesman 
1771 N. J. Edmund 
1812 Rut. John C., M.D. 
Cheetham 
1811 N. J. Joseph 
Cheever 
1766 N. J. Jonathan 
1827 Un. —Lbenezer, Mr. 
Cheeves 
1824, Co]. — || Langdon, LL. D. 
Chesnut 
1819 Un. John 
Chester 
1814 Un. Henry, Mr. 
1815 Un. William, Mr. 
1821 Un. —John, D.D. 
1834 Un. Albert T, 
Chestnut 
1748 N. J. Benjamin, Mr. 
1792 N. J. James, Mr. 
Chetwood 
1792 N. J. William, Mr. 
1818 N. J. John J., Mr. 
1833 Rut. John 
Chew 
1825 N. J. Samuel, Mr. 
1829 Un. A. Sanford 
Child 
1810 Col. Francis 
1828 Un. Elias 
Chinn 
1819 Un. Joseph W. 
Chipp 
1833 Un. Howard 
Chittenden 
1824 Un. Alanson B,, Mr. 
Choules 
1825 N. J. —John C., Mr. 
Christie 
1799 Col. John 
1806 Col. Jobn 
1828 Col. Thomas W. 
1828 Rut. James R. 
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1829 Un. —dJames, Mr. 
1832 Col. John 
Chrystie 
1831 Col. James 
Church 
1816 Un. Rodney S., Mr. 
Churchill 
1790 N. J. Armstead 
Clagget 
1764 N. J. Thomas John, D. D. 
1820 Un. Albert L. 
Clapp 
1822 Un. Erastus 
1827 Un. Joseph B. 
Clark 
1751 N. J. Samuel, Mr., and Yale, 1757 
1759 N. J. John 
1762 Col. Richard, Mr., 1766 
1781 N. J. Joseph, Mr., D. D. Jeff. Coll. 
1793 Rut. —John, M. D. 
1807 Un. Thomas E. 
1807 N. J. Peter I., Mr. 
1807 N. J. John F., Mr., Tutor 
1808 N. J. Daniel A., Mr. 
1808 Un. Aaron, Mr. 
1814 Rut. William Paterson, Mr., New 
Jersey, and M. D. at N. York 
1814 Rut. Abraham Schuyler 
1817 Un. —Orin, Mr., D. D. 1827 
1817 Un. Alvah 
1818 Ham, —Edward, Mr., and Yale 
1822 Un. Edward 
1823 Un. Gardiner K. 
1823 Un. John A., Mr. 
1824 Un. — William A., Mr. 
1825 Un. Thomas J. 
1826 Col. William A. 
1827 Un. Peter 
1828 Un. Cyrus S. 
1831 Un. Walter 
1833 Un. Paris G. 
1834 Col. —Orange, Mr., D. D. Gen. 
1834 Ham. Thomas Allen 
Clarke 
1771 Col. Clement C., Mr. 
1797 N.J. James, Mr. 
1806 N. J James I. 
1815 N. J. Robert I., Mr., and M. D., Pa. 
1817 Col. James P. F. 
1823 Col. Edward M. 
1824 N.J. Johnson 
1827 N.J. Joseph C, 
1831 Un. De Witt Clinton 
Clarkson 
1785 N. J. —Joseph, Mr., Pa. 
1788 N. J. George 
1810 Col. David 
Clay 
1784 N.J. Joseph, Mr., and at Rhod. 1806 
Claypoole 
1775 N.J. William 
Clayton 
1822 Un. Joshua A, 
Clements 
1783 N. J. William 
Clemson 
1822 N.J. John B. 
Cleveland 
1799 Un. John © 
1799 Un, James 
1815 Un. Stephen 
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Clinton Coit 

1750 N. J. Alexander, Mr. 1820 Col. Joseph H. 

1786 Col. Dr Wirt, Mr., LL. D., 1826, | 1834 Col. —Thomas.W., D. D.,—Yale, 1821 
and at Rutgers, 1812, Sena- and Mr, 1831 ‘ 
tor in Cong., Gov. of N. York Colden 

Tuer eon ote 1766 Col. Richard N. 

7 Col. — George W.. 1817 Un. ‘David C., Mr. 
1818 Un. Charles A., Mr. 1821 Un. merase 
1825 Ham. George William Cole 

ge CIES 1788 Rut. Walter, Mr. 
ee ae a” Mr. 1796 N. J. —Nathan, Mr. 

e Coleman 
1763 N. J. John, Mr. 
1811 on Ebenezer, Mr., 1815 ui88 es ae abaya. 
Clossy ete 
1768 Col. —Samuel,M.D., Dublin, Prof. | java Woe Hees - 
Clowes ; Collins 

1808 Col. Timothy, Mr., at Union,—LL. D. 1789 N.J. John, Mr. 

at Alleghany Coll. 1818 N.J. Stephen, M. D., Pa. 
Clymer ; 1820 Un. Addison 

1766 N.J. Daniel Cunningham, Mr. 1822 N.J. William H. 

1786 N.J. Henry 1827 Un. Augustus 

1787 N. J. ere Colston 

1821 N. J. illiam B. 

1822 N.J. Thomas W. 1806 wel Edward, Mr. 

1823 N. J. : George, M. D., Pa. 1815 Un JaneeD 

Cobb e ; 

1783 N.J. —David, Mr, and Harv. 1766,—| 1° cane etn =. 
Lieut. Gov. Mass. 

1804 N. J. John I. 1827 Ham. Asa S., Mr. 

1823 Ham. _ Asahel Colvard 

Cobbin 1822 Un. Robert, Mr. 
1827 Ham. Ingraham H. Combs 
@ochvud 1833 N. J. Joseph 

1788 Col. James, Mr. [Dublin Comfort | 

1788 Col. — Willian, Mr., Trinity Coll., |1795 N.J. David, Mr. 

1791 Col. Walter L. 1808 N.J. Duniel, Mr. 

1819 N.J. Henry K. 1826 N.J. David, Mr. 

1831 Ham. John Comly 

Cock 1827 N.J. Joshua W. 

1775 Col. William, Mr., 1790 Comstock 

1805 Col. William 1819 Ham. Clark Marvin, Mr. 

1805 Col. Thomas, M. D. 1827 Ham. Grover S., Mr. 

Cockburn Conant 
1817 Un. William 1825 Un. Cyrus W. 
Cockroft Conde 
1834 Col. James M. 1831 Un. Daniel T. 
1834 Col. William Condict 
Cocks 1784. N.J. Ira, Mr. 
1794 Col. William 1788 N. J. Aaron, Mr. 
Codman 1807 N. J. Daniel H. 
1816 Col. Richard [andat Yale and Brown | 1816 N. J.—|| Lewis, Mr., and M. D., Pa. 
1822 N. J. —John, D. D., Harv. 1802, and Mr., ee a Sat hi ‘ 
sere Coen 1828 N.J. Nathan W., Mr., M. D.,N. Y. 

1799 Col. avi 1831 N. J. Lewis, Mr. 

1810 Col. Soe xe Condit 

Be eon 1795 N. J. Silas, Mr. 

1811 N. J acob, Mr. 
1789 Rut. Jonas M. "4 
1792 N. J, —Jonas, Mr, and at Union,—D.D. | 1814 N. J. Rebert W., Mr., Tutor 
ieee 1823 N.J. Charles, M. D. 

1813 Rut. =e dM..M 1826 N.J. Joseph D., Mr. 

A ae ee ats 1827 N.J. Jonathan B., Mr., Tutor, and 

1815 Rut. I SEE Prof. in Amherst Coll. 

1815 Rut. —_2saac 1831 N.J. John H., Mr. 

1816 Un. John 8S. Conwar 

1822 Un. Elias L. 5 , 

1834 N. J Philemon E. 1806 N.J. Lewis L. C. 

Coffin 1809 N. J. John S., Mr., M. D., N. York 

1795 Col. —John, Mr., and at Yale, 1798, Conger 


at N. J. 1795, B. A. at Dart, {1831 Col. | Abraham B., Mr. 
1791, and Mr. 1834 Col, John 
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Conklin 
1755 N.J. Benjamin, Mr. 
1810 Un. Alfred 
1816 Un. Thomas L, 
Conkling 
1818 N.J. Nathaniel, Mr. 
1826 N.J. Henry 
Connelly 
1806 N. J.  Jobn 
Conover 
1806 N. J. John E. 
Conrad 
1793 N. J. Edward F. 
Conrey 
_ 1809 Col. Gerard 
Constable 
1808 Un. William 
1833 Col. James 
_ Constant 
1826 Un. Joseph A, 
Converse 
1816 Un. Alexander Backus 
1819 Un. Augustus L. 
Cook 
1773 N.J. Stephen, Mr. 
1789 Rut. Heury 
1801 N. J John E, 
1809 N.J George W. 
1814 Un. Zebulon 
1823 Ham. Abner 
1828 Un Benaiah 
Cooke 
1819 Un. Amicus 
1828 N. J. Richard F. 
1834 N. J. Philip P. 
Cool 
1806 N.J. Jonathan S. 
Cooley 
1806 N.J. Eu F., Mr. 
1827 Un. Orin 
1828 N.J. WilliamS. 
1831 Ham. —T%mothy M., D. D., Yale, 1792 
Cooper 
1763 N.J. Robert, D. D., Dickinson Coll. 
1768 Col. —Myles, LL. D., Oxford, Pres, 
Columb. Coll., New York 
1769 Col. Caleb, Mr., 1771, and at N. J. 
1776 
1784 N. J. Thomas 
1805 Col. Joab G., Mr, 
18'8 Un. Jobn T., Mr. 
1820 Un. Benjamin F., Mr, 
1824 Col, —James Fennimore, Mr. 
1831 Rut. William H, 
Copland 
1807 Col. George R. 
1809 Col. Edward 
Copp 
1771 Col. John, Mr. 
Corban 
1765 N.J. George 
Corbin 
1828 N.J. John S. 
1828 N.J. William L. 
Coriell 
1824 Un. William W. 
Cornelison 
1793 Rut. —Abraham, M. D. 
1812 Rut, John, Mr. 
1822 Un. John M., Mr. 
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1825 Un. William H. 

1827 Rut. —John, M. D. 
Cornell 

1810 N. J. —John, Mr. 

1825 N. J. Frederic J., Mr. 
Cory 

1831 N.J. Benjamin, Mr. 

1631 N.J. Joseph, Mr. 
Cotton 

1826 Ham. Henry G. 
Coughtry 

1826 Un. Henry 
Courtney 

1834 N. J. —Edward, Mr., Prof. in Pa. 
Covert 

1811 Col. John 

1831 Un. John 
Cowan 

1806 N.J. James 
Cowdrey 

1821 Col. Peter, Mr. 
Cowell 

1763 N.J. David, Mr., and M. D., Phil. 

1766 N. J. Ebenezer 
Cowles 

1816 Un. Henry B 

1823 Ham. Elisha 

1828 Ham. Sylvester 

1829 Un. Edward E. 
Cox 

1813 Un John P. 

1815 N.J. Christopher 

1816 N. J James 

1816 N.J. Samuel 

1818 N. J. —Samnnel H., Mr., and D. D. at 

Williams,—Prof. at Auburn 

1820 N. J Clement 

1825 N. J. —Abraham L., Mr. 

1830 Un. Philip L. 

1833 Col. Richard, Mr. 
Coxe 

1807 N. J. William S., Mr. 

1808 N. J. Richard S., Mr. 

1818 N.J. Daniel Theodore, M. D. Pa. 
Cozens 

1814 N. J. Horatio 
Crabb 

1826 Un Isaac 
Craft 

1821 Col. Tsaac F, 

1821 Col William 
Crafts 

1832 Un. Erastus 
Craig 

1773 N. J. Archibald 

1773 N.J. Hugh 

1806 Un. Andrew 

1820 Un. John C. 
Craighead 

1763 N.J. John, Mr. 

1775 N. J. Thomas, Mr. 
Cramer 

1826 Un. John 

1832 Un. Eliphalet 
Crane 

1789 N.J. Isaac W., Mr. 

1797 N. J. Daniel 

1805 N.J. John R., Mr. 

1814 N.J. lias W., Mr. 

1818 N.J. John S. 

1832 Un. Ethan B. 
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1832 Un. Jonathan B. 1827 Col. Jobn P 
1833 N.J. John R., Mr. 1827 Col. William H. 
Crary Crow 
1824 Col. Edward C. 1787 N. J. George 
1826 Un. John Crowell 
Craven 1814 N. J 
1765 N.J. Gershom 1834 NIJ Jabuy Tutor 
e ville ‘ 
1815 N. J. Elijah R:; Mr., and M. De Phil. Cru er 
Craver 1796 Col. Henry 
1829 Col. Alfred W, 1819 Col. Bis N., Mr. 
Crawford 1823 Col. Lewis 
fs Ng 4 Milben Mrs Ilarvard, 1761 Crump 
salle tdward, Mr, 18 Adie reorg . Mr 
tit NOS Tames LL.D: 05 N areal: W., Mr., M. D., at Pa. 
1781 N.J. || William, Mr. se 
1804 .N. J. |j'Thomas A. aw ee, 
1819 N.J. James Cumings 
1820 N. J. George W. 1832 Un. Abijah P. 
2 Un. John 8. Cummin 
23 N. J. William, Mr. 1760 N. J. —Alexander, Mr. d 3 
1823 Un. James | Sp acts tena 
1824. N. J. David, Mr. 1774 N. J. John Noble, Mr. 
1827 Rut. —Conyngham, M. D. 1787 N. J. —Francis, Mr. 
1829 N.J. Richard R., Mr. 1805 N.J. Hooper, Mr., D. D., Alleg. Coll. 
1832 Un. — Samuel M. 1805 N.J. William Clay [Coll. 
Creighton 1s11 N. J. —Ebenezer H., Mr., and Franklin 
1770: Col. James, Mr. 1825 Un. —Francis, Mr. 
1812 Col. William, Mr., D. D., 1830 Cumpston 
Cresap 1833 Un. EB. H. 
1794. N.J. James E. Cunningham 
Cressy 1767 N. J. Samuel, Mr. 
1834 Un.  E. H. Currie 
Crittenden 1829 Rut. Robert oO. 
1832 Ham. Cotton Mather Curtenius 
Crittenton 1811 Un. Peter T. 
1824 Un. Alphonso, Mr. Curtis 
Croes 1757 N. J. Caleb, Mr. 
1797 N. J. —John, Mr.,—D. D. at Columbia, ae AS J Trane ff 
1811 D jeorge, Mr. 
1806 N.J. John, Mr. 1821 Un. Edward W. B., Mr. 
1809 Rut. William, Mr. 1824 Un, — John W., Mr. 
1815 Rut. Robert B., Mr., at N, J., 1820 ee vel, Villon A. 
Crolius pt mele ss 
1803 Col. Thomas Cushing 
Cromwell 1764 Col —Matthew, Mr., Harv., 1739 
1827 Un. Charles, Mr. Cushman 
Crooke 1816 Un. —John P., Mr. 
1782 Rut, William, Mr., 1789 Lhe Tae maa 
Crookshank Gober : 
1834 Un. John C. 1795 N. J G 
9 J. eorge R., Mr. 
mite Croce ehanks eae N. 34 || Acrrep. Mr., Senator in Cong. 
n. illiam 805 N.J. || John A., Mr. 
Crommelin Cutler 
1801 N. J. James 1821 N J. Silas C. 
Cross 1823 Ham. Andrew, Mr. }) 
1823 N.J. Nathaniel, Mr., Prof. Nashville Cutting ( 
University 1758 Col. —Leonard, B. A., at Cam., Eng. \ 
1831 N.J. Andrew B. 1793 Col. William 
Crosby 1830 Col. Robert L. 
1802 Col. Jobn Cuyler 
1814 Un. Stephen, Mr. 1762 Col, Henry, Mr. 
1820 Un. Cyrenius 1763 Col, Barent, Mr. 
1821 Un. Elias H. 1806 Un. Cornelius C., Mr., D. D., 1828 
1822 Un. Alexander, Mr. 1813 N. J. William H., Mr. 


(To be continued. ] 
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HISTORY OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Prepared by the Rev. Tomas Snevt, D. D., Secretary.] 


Turs history of the General Association of Massachusetts might have been 
more complete in respect to its commencement and early progress, than it now 
will be, had not the records and papers in the keeping of the Secretary, the Rev. 
Enoch Hale, been destroyed by the burning of his house in October, 1816 ; 
still the principal facts worthy of preservation have been collected from various 
sources. ‘The style of this body, until Maine became a separate State, was, 
The General Association of Massachusetts Proper. Ina printed document on 
this subject, it is stated, “ The disconnected state of the Associations within the 
limits of this important section of New England, the little acquaintance which its 
ministers have with each other, and the hope that by drawing closer the bonds of 
union, the cause of truth might be better promoted, suggested the expediency of a 
General Association.” A convention of ministers was proposed to ascertain the 
general opinion on the subject. Delegates were accordingly chosen by several 
District Associations in the western counties of the State, who met at North- 
ampton, July, 1802. They were united in the opinion that it was expedient 
that a General Association should be formed. For the basis of their union and 
fellowship, they agreed to “ admit as articles of faith, the doctrines of Christianity, 
as they are generally expressed in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism.” On 
this ground they recommended to the several Associations which they repre- 
sented to choose two delegates each, who should meet and organize the Gen- 
eral Association, leaving open the door for other Associations to unite, if they 
should be disposed. The meeting further agreed, that the objects to be kept 
in view should be, to promote brotherly intercourse and harmony—their mutual 
assistance, animation and usefulness as ministers of Christ—to obtain religious 
information relative to the state of their respective churches, and of the Chris- 
tian church through this country and throughout the world—and to co-operate 
with one another and with other similar institutions in the most eligible manner 
for building up the cause of truth and holiness. ‘Upon these principles and 
embracing these objects, the Association was formed and has proceeded.” 
“ The General Association is founded on the pure principles of Congregationalism. 
One design of it is to cherish, strengthen and transmit those principles. It wholly 
disclaims ecclesiastical power over the churches, or the opinions of individuals.” 

In the convention of ministers at Northampton before mentioned, which 
recommended the organization of the General Association, there were repre- 
sented eight District Associations ;—Berkshire, Mountain (now extinct), Hamp- 
shire South (now Hampden), Hampshire North (now Hampshire Central, and 
then including what now is Franklin), Hampshire North East (now extinct) 
Brookfield, Westminster and Mendon. 

The first meeting of the General Association was held June 29, 1803, at North- 
ampton, and was attended by delegates from five of the District Associations 
which proposed the organization of the body. Delegates from the same five 
Associations met June 27, 1804, in Hardwick. Rev. Joseph Lee, one of the 
delegates from Westminster Association, was chosen Moderator, and preached 
the public lecture from John xvii. 21. That they may all be one, as thou, Father 
art in me, and Tin thee, &c. At this meeting the office of Secretary was insti- 
Sues . which the Rev. Enoch Hale was appointed during the pleasure of 
the body. 

The next meeting of the General Association was held in Washington 
Berkshire county, June 26, 1805; when three Associations only were repre- 
sented, viz. Berkshire, Mountain, and Hampshire North. The same Associa- 
tions, and they only, were represented in the meeting in 1806, at Hatfield 
Several rules were established at this meeting—That the Secretary be chosen 
for three years—that he be, ex officto, a member of the body—that the minister 
of the place of meeting also be a member—and that the Associations to which 
these individuals belong, retain the right to elect their number of delegates in 
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addition. And accordingly the Rev. Enoch Hale was chosen Secretary for 
three years ensuing ; which office he continued to fill to the entire satisfaction 
of the body, until he declined a re-election in 1824. 

Hitherto the General Association seemed to excite but little interest even 
among Orthodox ministers. Some were afraid that if it were to prosper and 
embrace most of the Orthodox ministers in the State, it would become a body of 
great ecclesiastical power, which at a future day might interfere with the discipline 
and order of Congregational churches, destroy their independence, and lord it 
over the faith and consciences of men. Others thought such a body would 
lower the tone of Orthodoxy by bringing all evangelical ministers of the Con- 
gregational order, with their many shades of difference, to think more alike and 
settle down upon the middle ground between the two extremes. Others again, 
and a much more numerous class than either of the former, conceived that such 
an institution would be of no practical or important use. All the ministers em- 
braced in these three classes just mentioned, though they manifested but little 
zeal in the matter, were so much opposed to the General Association, as either 
not to unite with it, or to throw obstacles in the way of its progress.* 

The next meeting was held in Windsor, 1807, in which six Associations were 
represented, among which were Worcester South and Essex Middle. 

The meeting in 1808, was on the last Wednesday in June, at Worcester ; 
where delegates met from eight District Associations, while several gentlemen 
belonging to other Associations attended as visiting clergymen to learn some- 
thing more respecting the nature and objects of the meeting. Delegates were 
appointed at this meeting to attend the General Association of Connecticut, to 
learn their views and feelings respecting the formation of a union between the 
two bodies, and the terms on which such union might be established. 

The’ next meeting, which was held June 28, 1809, at Newburyport, was 
attended by several ministers from the eastern part of the State to make inquiry 
into the principles and objects of the Association. The delegates sent to the 
General Association of Connecticut, produced a copy of votes from that body 
which prepared the way for a conection to be formed with the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, and rules were established by which the connection 
should be regulated. The substance of these rules is, That each body shall 
appoint annually two delegates to the other, who shall be admitted to the same 
right of sitting, debating and voting with their own members respectively, 
with the understanding that these articles of agreement may be at any time 
varied by their mutual consent. At this meeting also a similar connection was 
formed with the General Association of New Hampshire, and regulated by the 
same general rules; and for the first time delegates were admitted to seats 
from each of these bodies. 

From this date, the General Association of Massachusetts began to occupy a 
larger space in the Christian community and excite no small interest in the 
churches and. among Congregational ministers through the State. Some of the 
measures of this body had an importance attached to them, as it now appears, 
which had not been anticipated by its earliest projectors and warmest friends. 
The meeting in June, 1810, at Bradford, was somewhat signally marked in 
the history of this body. For in the first place, the Constitution was altered. 
It formerly read, “ That the above doctrines,” (meaning the doctrines in the As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism,) “be considered as the basis of the union of our 


* About this time the project, or rather the existence, of a General Association was laid before the Con- 
vention of Congregational ministers in Boston. The object of this was to unite the great body of the 
clergy in the State, and thus overcome all impediments in the way of having an Association as extensive 
as the Commonwealth. 1t will be remembered, that at this period and for a number of years after, there 
was no development of Unitarianism—no body of rinisters that avowed the Unitarian doctrine, or as- 
sumed the name. Many styled themselves ‘ liberal preachers,’ though it is now believed that in fact they 
were then Unitarian. It will not therefore, be thought strange that some liberal minded ministers in the 
Western counties, while strictly Grthodox in sentiment, conceived it possible to unite nearly all the Con- 
gregational ministers of the State in one General Association upon Evangelical principles and for Christian 
purposes. c 

The question proposed to the Convention was of this sort,—Whether they would form themselves into a 
General Association for the purpose of promoting ministerial acquaintance and brotherly Jove, and learn 
more perfectly the state of the churches and promote their prosperity. A : F : 

This application proved wholly unsuccessful. The treatment however, which this subject received from 
the Convention is thought to have contributed to the growth and usefulness of the General Association. 
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churches.” It was so altered as to read, “ That the above doctrines, understood 
by us to be distinctly those, which from the beginning have been generally embraced 
by the churches of New England as the doctrines of the gospel, be considered as the 
basis of our union.” Bi. 

2, A connection similar to that formed with the General Association of Con- 
necticut, was this year formed at the instance of the General Association of 
Massachusetts, both with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in 
the United States and also with the General Convention of Congregational and 
Presbyterian ministers of Vermont. a On 

3. A Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was instituted by the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts. On the day before the meeting of the 
General Association, several clergymen met in Andover to consult upon the 
expediency of attempting to send missionaries to the heathen. It was stated 
that four young gentlemen in a course of theological studies were ready to 
devote themselves to the work of preaching the gospel to heathen nations, and 
that they would present themselves before the Association in the course of 
their meeting at Bradford. And now what shall be done? Shall we send them 
to England to put themselves under the direction and patronage of the London 
Missionary Society, or shall a Missionary Society be formed here, and the 
churches be called upon to defray the expense? Some doubted whether the 
churches would be induced to meet the necessary expenses, though the annual 
amount would be but afew thousand dollars, besides the outfit. One gentle- 
man remarked that the churches would sustain the missionaries, if a Society 
were organized for the purpose of sending them forth, and that the contribu- 
tions of the churches both for Foreign and Domestic Missions would be as our 
Saviour said, “Good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom.” These deliberations resulted in a de- 
termination to make an effort in the General Association which was soon to 
meet at Bradford, to form a Foreign Missionary Society. Amongst others the 
following gentlemen were present at this meeting for consultation, viz. Rev. 
Dr. Spring of Newburyport, Rev. Professors Griffin, Woods, and Stuart, of An- 
dover, Rev. Dr. Worcester of Salem, Rev. Peter Sanborn of Reading, and Rev. 
Thomas Snell of North Brookfield. Several other gentlemen were present, but 
their names have escaped the recollection of the writer. Atthe meeting of the 
General Association at Bradford, Messrs. Adoniram Judson, Jr., Samuel Nott, Jr., 
Samuel J. Mills, and Samuel Newell were introduced, and they presented a 
paper with their names subscribed, on the subject of a mission to the heathen. 
The business was committed to Rev. Dr. Spring, and Messrs. Hale and Wor- 
cester, who reported resolutions for instituting a Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, to consist of nine members, all in the first instance to be 
chosen by this General Association, and afterwards annually, five of them by 
this body, and four by the General Association of Connecticut. 

_ This Report was unanimously accepted, and a Board of Commissioners was 
instituted by choosing the following gentlemen as members. 

His Excellency John ‘'readwell, Esq., Governor of Connecticut; Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, D. D., President of Yale College ; General Jedidiah Hunting- 
ton, and Rev. Calvin Chapin, of Connecticut; Rev. Joseph Lyman, D. D., Rev. 
Samuel Spring, D. D., William Bartlett, Esq., Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., 
and Samuel H. Walley, Esq., of Massachusetts. Measures were provided for 
calling the first meeting of the Board. 

Here was laid the foundation for the first systematic efforts made by the 
American churches to christianize the heathen in distant lands. In the in- 
cipient stages of the General Association, no one thought of a Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society as one of its results. If it had never done any thine more 
than to form this plan of operation, whereby Christians can devote their sub- 
stance, or themselves, or both, to the benevolent object of converting the 
heathen to God, it would not have existed in vain. But this body was not satis- 
fied with establishing a Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; but has 
been uniformly a firm supporter of this cause, by devising measures and 
encouraging efforts to increase the contributions of the churches for the spread 
of the gospel. In view of the inadequacy of receipts to defray the necessary 
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expenses of the Board of Commissioners in their enlarged and extending opera- 
tions, the General Association has been forward to pass such resolutions as were 
thought to be best calculated to stir up their brethren and the Christian public 
to the practice of greater liberality. 

To promote the great object in view, a vote was passed, 1832, to recommend 
the first Monday in the year to be observed as a day of prayer for the conver- 
sion of the world, to all the churches connected with the body. This vote in 
substance was repeated the following year in concurrence with a yote of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church. 

_ Some idea may be formed of the missionary spirit of the Orthodox ministers 
in this State by the following abstract of several resolutions passed at different 
meetings of the General Association. 

“We are impressed with the importance of observing the Monthly Concert of 
Prayer, and recommend that ministers make special efforts to render meetings 
interesting, and that the members of the churches be more punctual in attend- 
ing them, to pour out fervent supplications to God for the effusions of his Spirit 
on the churches at home, and on missions abroad.” 

_ 1833. “ Resolved, That it is the duty of churches and individual Christians to 
aim at the publishment of the gospel among all nations, as soon as possible ; 
and we regard it as of the highest importance to their own spiritual prosperity, 
that they practically recognize, and efficiently discharge this duty.” 

1834, “ Recognizing the obligation and privilege of the followers of Christ to 
promote the evangelizing of the world, we rejoice in the openings of Providence 
for Missionary efforts in unevangelized countries, and in the advancing resources 
and operations of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
and earnestly recommend the object and claims of the Board to the fervent 
prayer and increased patronage of our churches.” 


Domestic Missions. 


The General Association of Massachusetts have taken a lively interest, and 
had an important agency in the affairs of Domestic Missions. In 1817, they 
appointed the following gentlemen a committee to consider the expediency of 
establishing a Domestic Missionary Society to assist feeble parishes in the 
State, viz. 

Rev. Drs. Morse, Hyde and Worcester; Rev. Messrs. J. Edwards, T. Pack- 
ard, T. M. Cooley, J. Woodbridge, T. Snell; Hon. N. Cleaveland, Hon. D. 
Waldo, Hon. S. Strong, and Hon. E. Starkweather. 

This committee met at Northampton in October following, and after consulta- 
tion, came to the unanimous conclusion that it was expedient to form a Do- 
mestic Missionary Society, and framed a constitution, which in their Report was 
presented to the General Association, at their next meeting, and was unani- 
mously approved and adopted. By this constitution the General Association of 
Massachusetts, was made the Domestic Missionary Society. At each annual 
meeting of the Association they acted asa Domestic Missionary Society for 
such time as the business of the Society required. On this plan the Society 
existed and continued its operations till 1828, when it was merged in the Mas- 
sachusetts Missionary Society. From this time they became one, under the 
name and charter of the latter, with the understanding that it should confine 
itself primarily to Domestic Missions in the State, become auxiliary to the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, and after supplying our own wants pay over the 
surplus funds to their Treasurer—that an annual sermon on the subject of Mis- 
sions, followed with a contribution, be preached before the General Association 
by such person as they should appoint—and that three delegates from the Mas- 
sachusetts Missionary Society sit as members of the General Association, and 
the same number from this body sit in the annual meetings of the Society. 

Corresponding with this arrangement, the General Association recommended 
to all the District Associations in connection, that they form themselves into 
societies auxiliary to the Massachusetts Missionary Society for the purpose of 
sustaining the feeble churches. The following vote was passed in 1833 : “That 
in view of the strong claims of the American Home Missionary Society to the 
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confidence and codperation of the Christian community, claims founded on the 
wide extent of the field of its operations, the unity and comprehensiveness of its 
plan, the efficiency and success of its past labors,—its bearing on the literary, 
religious and civil interests of the country, and its ultimate influence on the 
destinies of the world—it be earnestly recommended to the Evangelical pastors 
and churches of this Commonwealth to put forth increased efforts the current 
year, for the support of the Society, and aim to raise, at least $30,000 for this 
object.” Additional resolutions were passed, in, 1834 and 737, pressing the 
churches in the State ‘not to cease from their labors, till every church in this 
land shall have a pastor, and every village, and settlement, and soul shall be 
brought under the power of the world to come.’ 


Education of Pious Young Men for the Ministry. 


This subject has frequently been brought before the General Association, and 
resolutions from time to time have been passed by this body in relation to it. 
In 1833 it was 

“Resolved, That, in view of the immense want of ministers to supply the des- 
titute churches of this country, and to meet the increasing and imperative 
demand of the Home and Foreign Missionary Societies, and in view of the 
intimate and inseparable connection there is between the preaching of the 
gospel and the prosperity of every religious enterprise, it is the solemn duty of 
every minister to exert himself to find at least one young man, suitable to pre- 
pare for the ministrations of God’s word and to induce him to commence imme- 
diately a course of education for the ministry.” 

In 1835, the Association 

“ Resolved, That in view of the great, increasing and urgent call for ministers 
to supply our own country and the world, it is the duty of the Christians of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts to make far greater efforts than they ever 
have made, to augment the number of suitably qualified ambassadors of the 
cross, by inducing pious young men of good talents to prepare for the ministry, 
and by contributing to the funds of the American Education Society for the 
aid of indigent students.” 

With ultimate reference to the same object, the Association has sustained 
by its recommendation the proposition to observe annually the last Thursday 
in February as a season of fasting and prayer for revivals of religion in our 
colleges. It has also passed the following resolution: ey, 

“Considering the great and increasing want of ministers of the gospel, to 
supply our own country and other parts of the world, and the important influence 
which the American Education Society is destined to exert in raising up minis- 
ters of the gospel, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we cordially recommend the observance of the concert of 
prayer which is appointed on Tuesday following the first Monday of the month, 
to pray for the Society, for those under its patronage, and especially, that the 
Lord of the harvest will send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

The American Education Society has ever been dear to the ministers and 
churches connected with the General Association. This will appear from the 
interest they have taken in it. In the Twentieth Annual Report of the Society, 
the Secretary says, “ Massachusetts, which is the seat of operation of the Society, 
contributes annually to this cause far more than any other State in the Union. She 
has raised for this object in various ways, nearly $300,000. She has uniformly 
had at her Theological and Academical Institutions, more beneficiaries than any 
other State. Having as many educated ministers as she has thousands of souls 
within her borders, she knows by happy experience how to appreciate an able 
and faithful ministry. Two hundred and sixty-two young men in her institu- 
tions have received the patronage of the Society during the past year. The 
State is organized into fifteen auxiliaries, and has. contributed. the last year 
about $20,000.” 


Bible Effort. 


When it was proposed to supply all the families in the United States with 
the word of God in one year, the General Association took measures to have 
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this proposition sustained, and the good work accomplished, by stirring up the 
ministers and ‘churches in the State to vigorous efforts and liberal contributions. 
This was in 1830; and in 1833 the Association passed the following resolution 
in support of the proposition. ‘That we will cheerfully consecrate our efforts 
and prayers in aid of the recent resolutions of the American Bible Society to 
carry forward the work of foreign supply, until the whole habitable earth is 
blessed with the word of life.” This resolution was followed by another in 
1834, pledging the efforts of the Body to lead those over whom they may have 
influence to perform their part towards the achievement of the great and truly 
glorious enterprize of supplying with the Bible, the whole accessible population 
of the earth within some definite period.” 


Moral Reform. 


When the subject of moral reform was brought up in 1833, and discussed at 
great length by gentlemen of different views respecting the proper and best 
way of staying the progress of licentiousness and suppressing the evil, the 
General Association unanimously adopted the following resolution, viz: “That 
in view of the known and appalling increase of licentiousness and crime, and 
the signal interposition of divine Providence in awakening the attention of 
individual Christians and philanthropists to consider the causes and effects of 
the same, we regard the cause of moral reform as sustained and enforced by 
the most solemn and commanding claims of philanthropy, patriotism and reli- 
gion,—and that we do most earnestly and especially recommend to all the 
ministers and members of churches to unite, and in the fear and love of God, 
use efficient and appropriate means to deepen and strengthen the foundations 
of ‘virtue, and to roll back the tide of impurity and shame, which so fearfully 
exposes our land to the indignation and curse of Heaven.” 


Seamen. 


Amongst other objects of Christian benevolence the General Association have 
remembered our seafaring brethren, and have passed various resolutions of which 
the following is the substance: “ We feel a deep interest in the object of the 
Seamen’s Friend Society, and regard its operations as having a direct and im- 
portant bearing upon the conversion of the world.—We are much impressed 
with the importance of promoting the conversion of seamen to God, and recom- 
mend the foreign seamen’s missions of the American Seamen’s Friend Society 
to the support and prayers of the churches.” 


Colonization. 


The General Association of Massachusetts from an early date took no small 
interest in the subject of colonizing the free people of color in their father-land. 
In 1819 they passed the following vote. “We entertain sentiments of the 
highest respect for the Society organized for the colonization of free blacks— 
most earnestly wish success to its noble and interesting objects ; and assure the 
Directors of our codperation, and beg them to persevere in the good work so 
favorably commenced.” ‘We are deeply impressed with the obligations of 
Americans to make one great, united and persevering effort to elevate the 
intellectual and moral character of the descendants of Africa, and to qualify 
them for ministers and teachers, and for the various civil departments in the 
colonies ;—no nation are under so great obligations to that injured people, or 
can be expected to provide for the instruction of the colonists.” A few years 
after they resolved, “That it is expedient for the ministers of this Common- 
wealth to propose to their respective congregations to make a collection, 
annually, to aid the benevolent and Christian enterprise in which the American 
Colonization Society has embarked.” 1832. ‘Deeply impressed with the high 
importance of the objects and claims of the American Colonization Society as 
it regards the suppression of the slave trade on the coast of Africa—the ex- 
tension of the light of liberty and Christianity over that vast continent, and the 
exemption of our own country from the evils of slavery, we earnestly recommend 
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that philanthropic institution to the more fervent prayers, and more efficient 
patronage of the Christian public.” 


Slavery. 


The views which the General Association of Massachusetts have entertained 
of slavery in the United States, and the influence they would wish to exert in 
respect to it, may be gathered from the following resolutions passed in 1834 
and 1837. “ Resolved, That the slavery existing in this country, is a violation 
of the fundamental principles of our national government—that those laws and 
usages in the slave-holding States, which withhold the Bible, as a book to be 
read, from the slave population, are inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity— 
that we deeply sympathize with our enslaved brethren, and commend their cause 
to the prayers of the Christian church, and that the efforts made for imparting 
instruction to the slaves, are regarded by us with lively hope and earnest prayers 
for their universal extension.” ‘“ Whereas, Slavery, as it exists in our country, 

_is a great moral and social evil, and—no man should feel indifferent respecting 
that» which the God of heaven disapproves:—Therefore, resolved, That the 
assumed right of holding fellow-men in bondage, working them without wages, 
and buying and selling them as property, is obviously contrary to the principles 
of natural justice and the spirit of the gospel, offensive to God, oppressive to 
men, and ought to cease with the least possible delay.” 


Intemperance. 


As early as 1811 the General Association enlisted in the cause of temperance, 
and appointed a large committee to operate with other committees from the 
General Assembly and the General Association of Connecticut, in devising 
measures to prevent some of the numerous and threatening mischiefs ex- 
perienced throughout our country from the excessive use of spirituous liquors. 
To cure the community of intemperance, and remove its legion of evils by entire 
abstinence from the use of even ardent spirits, was a thought which probably had 
never yet entered the mind of the most discerning. The measures of 1811 
resulted only in the formation of some moral societies around the land, whose 
object was limited to almost any use of ardent spirits short of intoxication. 
This effort greatly diminished the consumption of distilled liquors among the 
more sober and considerate part of the community, though it did nothing to 
reclaim the intemperate. 

At the meeting of the General Association in Boston 1825 there was con- 
versation amongst a few individuals of the body respecting some other and 
different efforts to stay the desolating march of intemperance. Nothing was 
done till the closing part of that year, when the American Temperance So- 
ciety was formed; and in 1827, the General Association, for its support and 
prosperity, passed the following resolutions, viz: “That we cordially approve 
of the object and operations of the ‘American Society for the Promotion of 
Temperance,’ and earnestly hope that the practice of entire abstinence from 
the use of distilled liquors will become universal—That we will abstain from 
the use of distilled liquors ourselves; that we will not have them used, except 
as a medicine in case of bodily infirmity, in our families; that we will not 
provide them as an article of entertainment for our friends; and that we will, 
in all suitable ways, discountenance the use of them in the community.” 

After a long and appropriate preamble setting forth the reasons of the resolu- 
lution, the General Association in 1831 resolved, “That in our opinion, the 
traffic in ardent spirit, as an article of luxury or diet, is inconsistent with the 
spirit and requirements of the Christian religion, and ought to be abandoned 
throughout the Christian world. And we deeply regret that any sober man, 
especially any member of a Christian church, should be found engaged in this 
destructive traffic.” To this resolution I would subjoin the substance of several 
passed the following year:—“ The traffic in ardent spirit as a drink is an im- 
morality,—utterly inconsistent with a profession of the Christian religion,— 
those who continue to be engaged in it ought not to be admitted members of 
churches, and those who are members and continue in the traffic are violating 
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the principles and requirements of the Christian religion.” In resolutions 
passed at subsequent meetings the sentiment was expressed, “that the exporting 
of ardent spirit to the unevangelized and partially civilized nations and tribes 
of men, is an immorality which ought to be reprobated and abandoned throughout 
the world—that the manufacture of ardent spirit and traffic in it is an immorality 
that disqualifies persons for church membership, and that the importing and 
exporting such liquor, and the renting of buildings to be occupied for the sale 
of it, ought to be universally abandoned.” 


Sabbath. 


As early as 1815 the General Association attempted to check the progress of 
the great sin of desecrating the Sabbath, by raising their voice against the trans- 
portation and opening of the mail on that day. A petition to the Congress of 
the United States was drafted by a Committee, adopted by the body and ordered 
to be officially signed and transmitted. 

Ten years after, when General Lafayette visited. this country, and public 
military honors were paid him on the Lord’s day, this Body passed and sent 
forth several resolutions presenting their views of the importance of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath; how much we are indebted to its influence under God, for most 
of our invaluable blessings coming down to us from our pious ancestors; how 
ministers of the gospel, as the official guardians of public morals, should promote 
just views of this subject; how painful were their apprehensions in witnessing 
the growing indifference to the sanctity of the Sabbath, and especially in the 
public and repeated violations of this holy day, in paying honors to General 
Lafayette, which, at any other time, the whole community would have cheerfully 
paid him as a just tribute of respect. 

Other resolutions were passed in 1828, which, among other things, “recom- 
mend to all the members of the several Associations connected with this body 
to abstain from travelling on the Sabbath for the accomplishment of ministerial 
exchanges, except in cases of necessity or mercy,” and “that in every town 
they form Societies auxiliary to the General Union.” The project of forming 
societies was an entire failure. Three years after, a second attempt was made 
by the General Association to have local societies formed for the better sanc- 
tification of the Sabbath, but with no greater success. In 1830 it was voted, 
*« That, since the Sabbath is so seriously threatened by the assaults of irreligion 
and the encroachments of pleasure and business, it becomes the ministers and 
churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, to maintain a peculiar circumspection of 
conduct in the observance of that day, and to accustom their children and 
servants to abstain from secular business and recreations.” In view of the 
desecration of the Sabbath, a day of humiliation and prayer was recommended 
at this time to the churches. 

In consideration of the movements for business and pleasure on our sea-board, 
and rivers, and canals, and rail-roads, which threaten the prostration of this holy 
day and its influence in forming the character, and morals, and piety of the 
nation, the General Association passed several resolutions which they believed 
to be the best adapted to correct the evil; and which expressed among other 
sentiments, “that all efforts at reformation, which do not begin with the 
church of God and the Christian ministry, and include a greater strictness of 
personal, family and ministerial deportment on the Sabbath, a stricter.education 
of children, the withholding of capital to be employed in violation of the Lord’s 
day, must be in vain.” This was accompanied with a recommendation to the 
ministers of Christ to preach on the subject of sanctifying the Sabbath. 


Miscellaneous Subjects. 


By proper resolutions at different times the General Association endeavored 
to sustain and encourage maternal associations, Sabbath schools, Bible classes, 
the moral and religious instruction of the young, the cause of education at 
the West, and the pastoral visitation of the churches in our own State, together 
with seasons of humiliation and prayer on various important and solemn occasions. 

A Pastoral Address has been annually prepared, according to a stated rule 
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of the Body, and sent forth to the churches, ever since 1815. When the Lord’s 
Supper began to be celebrated at the annual meeting of the General Association 
is not certain; it was not earlier than 1811 nor later than 1817. 

Repeated efforts were made with but very little success, till after 1819, to 
obtain full and correct statistics of our churches, and after all, they are still very 
incomplete. Many of the deficiencies have arisen from the very frequent 
change of pastors. 


Itinerants. 


Itinerant agents, and lecturers upon various subjects, and evangelists for the 
promotion of. religious revivals, became so numerous, and the effects of their 
operations so injurious to the churches, that in 1836, the General Association 
with great unanimity passed several resolutions expressive of their views of this 
subject. These resolutions embrace amongst others the following sentiments, 
“ That while the unrestricted liberty of speech and of the press should be main- 
tained at all hazards, they do not admit an obligation on the community to hear 
or read all that associations or individuals may volunteer to speak or print, or 
an obligation upon the pastors of the churches to admit into their pulpits all 
those preachers or speakers who may desire to address the people; that the 
operations of itinerant agents and lecturers on topics most appropriately within 
the sphere of pastoral instruction, and of pastoral dictation as to time and 
manner, without the advice and consent of the pastors and regular ecclesiastical 
bodies, is an unauthorized interference with the rights, duties, and discretion 
of the stated ministry, and fatal to the peace and good order of the churches, 
that an order of itinerating evangelists for. the promotion of revivals, cannot be 
reconciled with the respect and influence indispensable to the usefulness and 
stability of the stated ministry of the gospel, and that such innovations should 
be discountenanced by ministers and churches.” 


Committee of Union. 


In 1818 a Committee was appointed to meet committees from other ecclesias- 
tical bodies in New England, “for the purpose of inquiring whether any, and if 
any, what method can be devised, in which those bodies may more effectually 
cooperate for the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” This committee 
reported, “that it is expedient, that a delegation of three persons be appointed 
from each of those ecclesiastical bodies annually to meet in joint committee, to 
be called, The Committee of Union, to deliberate on subjects of general interest 
to the churches of New England and to digest and recommend measures for the 
promotion of their common prosperity and for the advancement of the Re- 

_deemer’s kingdom generally.” The Committee of Union held two meetings, 
and finally recommended to their respective bodies that it be discontinued, since 
it would probably accomplish no important purpose, which was accordingly done. 


Consociation. 


One thing in particular, which for a time hindered the early growth of the 
General Association, was the report of a committee appointed 1814 to take into 
consideration an ancient document that recommended to the churches of 
Massachusetts, that they be consociated. The Report of the Committee 
recommended the same, with certain modifications. This occasioned the 
withdrawment of one or more Associations which had united with the Body 
and probably prevented for a time several others from uniting with it. The 
final disposal of the subject was this: “The Association, believing the Report 
to accord in its general principles with the examples and precepts ‘of the New 
Testament, will make no objection to its adoption by ministers and churches 
who wish to organize themselves into Consociations upon the general principles 
of the Report.” But no such organization was the result of the measure. And 
perhaps this is in part to be attributed to the fact, that about this time there was 
a developement of Unitarianism, which was soon followed with a discontinuance 
of acts of ministerial and ecclesiastical fellowship, between the Orthodox and 
Unitarians. 
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Committee to certify the standing of Ministers. 


In the year 1826, when the General Association met in Fitchburg, they passed 
a vote, appointing a committee to certify the character and standing of minis- 
ters travelling from this into other States of the Union, embracing one individual 
from each District Association. The following ministers were then appointed 
on the committee, viz. Rev. Samuel Shepard, D. D. of Lenox; Rev. Jonathan 
L. Pomeroy of Worthington; Rev. Theophilus Packard, D. D. of Shelburne; 
Rev. Mark Tucker of Northampton; Rev. Samuel Osgood of Springfield; Rev. 
Micah Stone of Brookfield; Rev. John Nelson of Leicester; Rev. Samuel 
Austin, D. D. of Worcester; Rev. Cyrus Mann of Westminster; Rev. Justin 
Edwards of Andover; Rev. Joshua Dodge of Haverhill; Rev. Brown Emerson 
of Salem; Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. of Boston; Rev. John Codman, D. D. of 
Dorchester ; Rev. Sylvester Holmes of New Bedford; and Rev. Enoch Pratt of 
Barnstable. : 


Southern States. 


The feelings toward the South cherished by the Orthodox ministers of Massa- 
chusetts may be seen in the following facts: In 1833 a gentleman from Virginia 
appeared before the General Association as an Agent of the Theological Sem- 
inary of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, and presented the claims of 
that Institution. This occasioned the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That this Association, in view of the spiritual wants of the south- 
ern portion of our country, do recommend to the churches of Massachusetts, 
that they render such pecuniary assistance as they may feel able to do, in the 
establishment of a Professorship of Christian Theology in that Seminary.” The 
Association having been addressed upon the subject, by an Agent for that 
object, it was unanimously voted, “That we regard the enterprize of supplying 
the Southern States with Sabbath Schools, with the deepest interest, and cor- 
dially commend the Agent to the sympathies, prayers and charities of the 
churches; and while we bid him God speed in this great work, we will cheer- 
fully welcome him to our homes and our congregations.” 


Congregational Union of England and Wales. 


In 1831 a correspondence was opened by the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales with the Secretary, upon the subject of a mutual delegation. 
This correspondence was followed with a delegation from that body consisting 
of two beloved brethren, Rev. Drs. Reed and Matheson in 1834... In 1835 Rev. 
Drs. Codman and Humphrey were commissioned to visit England as the dele- 
gates of the General Association of Massachusetts. Having discharged the 
duties of their commission, they made their report in 1836 much to the gratifi- 
cation of the Body they represented. This friendly intercourse with our trans- 
Atlantic brethren is expected to be continued by an alternate delegation as 
often as circumstances may render it expedient and desirable. 


Exiled Churches. 


Many Orthodox. churches in Massachusetts, as is well known, have been 
obliged to leave the houses where their fathers worshipped, or sit under the 
preaching which they disapprove. In 1833 a committee consisting of one from 
each Association connected with this body, was raised, to report to the chair- 
man, facts on this painful subject, within their respective limits, and he was to 
prepare a condensed report to be presented to the General Association at a 
future meeting. This able and interesting paper was presented in 1836, for the 
disposal of the Body. At some future period, this important document may 
throw great light upon the history of our churches during the first half of the 
19th century. 


Narratives of the State of Religion. 


Since one object of the General Association was to learn the state of religion 
through the land, especially in this Commonwealth, there has been, almost from 
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the beginning, a written account of this subject publicly read by the delegation 
from every District Association, and also from every foreign body. All these 
accounts’ go to a committee, who make a condensed report, which is subject to 
the revision of the Body, and is published in connection with the minutes of the 
annual meeting. All the churches have of course a knowledge of special 
revivals in the land, and also of special calamities on any portion of our Zion ; 
while the Pastoral Letter is designed to awaken their attention to their faults, 
their dangers, and their duty. 


Object Secured. 


The formation of the General Association has more than answered the 
expectation of its early friends. It has greatly contributed to the better 
acquaintance of ministers with each other through the State and nation—called 
forth their sympathies for each other in their trials—united their counsels, their 
prayers and their measures to prevent evil and achieve good, and by harmonious 
action has vastly increased their Christian influence in the community. While 
it has contributed to the progress of reformation and truth, it has produced a 
greater uniformity of views on most important subjects of general interest ;— 
and while it has pressed forward the too cautious and backward to duty, it has 
served to restrain the naturally rash and headstrong. More has already been 
achieved in the cause of truth, virtue and benevolence, than could have been 
anticipated without the influence and efforts of the General Association of 
Massachusetts. 


The following Table shows the several places where the General Association has 
oe at time when, together with the Names of the Moderators, and Scribes, and 
reachers. 


Time, Place, Moderators. Scribes. | Preachers. 
Rev. Messrs. Rey. Messrs. | Rev, Messrs. 
1803, June, |Northampton, 
1804, June, |Hardwick, Joseph Lee, —_ —— —_ ———_ 
1805, June, | Washington, —_— 
1806, June, | Hatfield, 
1807, June, | Windsor, Stephen West, p. v. |Samuel Austin, p. D. Joshua Spaulding. 
1808, June, |Worcester, Joseph Lee, Alvan Hyde, p. p. )Asahel Huntington. 
1809, June, |Newburyport, Joseph Lyman, p. D. |Leonard Woods, pd. p. Samuel Austin, v. pv, 
1810, June, |Bradford, Manasseh Cutler, LL.p. Samuel Worcester,p.p. Nathaniel Turner. 
1811, June, |Salem, Samuel Taggart, Alvan Hyde, p. pv. R.S. Storrs. 
1812, June, | Westfield, Samuel Austin, p. v. Payson Williston, |\Jonathan Allen. 
1813, June, |Conway, Ebenezer Fitch, p. pv. Samuel Worcester, p. p. Samuel Worcester, p.p. 
1814, June, |Dorchester, Jedediah Morse, pb. D. John Keep, Thomas Snell, pv. v. 
1815, June, |Royalston, Joseph Lyman, p. p. James Murdock,p. pv. |John Codman, p. vp. 
1816, June, |Leicester, Ebenezer Porter, p. p. |Samuel Mead, } 
1817, June, |Belchertown, Theoph. Packard, p. pv. | William Sascom, ‘John Bullard. 
1818, June, |Middlefield, Joseph Lyman, p. p. John Keep, |Joseph Lyman, p. pv. 
1819, June, Pittsfield, Samuel Shepard, p pv. |S. BE. Dwight, p. vp. John Smith, p, p., Me. 
1820, June, | Beverly, Theoph. Packard, p.p. |Eliakim Phelps, Roswell Hawks. 
1821, June, |Haverhill, Warren Fay, p. v. E. Cornelius, p. p. ‘Thomas Andros. 
_ June, |Springfield, Heman Humphrey, p.p. |Alfred Ely, p. p. John H.-Rice, p. p., Va, 
1823, June, |New Bedford, Samuel Walker, Justin Edwards, p.p. 1). D. Field, pv. v. 
1824, June, | Ashfield, Oliver Cobb, p. v. B. B. Wisner, p. p. ‘D. L. ‘Hunn. 
1825, June, | Boston, Ebenezer Porter, p. pv. [John Woodbridge,p.p. John Nelson. 
1826, June, |Fitchburg, John Fiske, Warren Fay, b. p. ‘Thomas Shepard. 
sell June, | Worcester, Samuel Osgood, p. p. Enoch Pond, p. v. Samuel Sewall. 
bres red Ealmontis, Nathan Perkins, Luther F, Dimmick, Lyman Beccher, b. v. 
raat “pee a over, Warren Fay, p. p. Ebenezer Burgess,p.p. Joseph Goffe. 
Hu eed Grete, D. D. Field, pv. p. Calvin Hitchcock, Isaac Braman. 
» June, | 1 aunton, John Codman, pv. v. David Oliphant, Samuel Osgood, p. vp. 
1832, June, |Northampton, Joseph Chickering, Parsons Cooke, Dudley Pheips. 
1833, June, |Dorchester, Jonathan Greenleaf, John P. Cleaveland, ‘Joseph Vaill. 
1834, June, |Lee, — Samuel Shepard, p.p. | Milton Badger, ‘Samuel Lee. 
1835, June, Cramingham, Sylvester Holmes, Warren Fay, pv. | i 
1836, June, | Worthington, John Brown, p, p. S. M. Worcester |Heman Humphrey, p.p 
1837, June, |North Brookfield, |John Codman, p. p. George W. Blagdon ‘Henry Adams. had 
1838, June, |New Bedford, ” |Luther Sheldon, John 8.C. Abbott,’ Ebenezer Perkins. 


Secreta; irs. 


1804 Enocu Hare 1824, 
1824 ‘THomas Syeut. 
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The General Association is composed of. Delegates from the following Bodies, viz. 


22 District Associations in the State. Old Colony Association 


Berkshire Association 
Hampshire Central Association 
Hampden Association 
Franklin Association 
Brookfield Association 
Harmony Association 
Worcester Central Association 
Worcester North Association 
Middlesex Union Association 
Middlesex South Association 
Woburn Association 

Andover Association 

Essex North Association 
Salem and Vicinity Association 
Suffolk North Association 
Suffolk South Association 
Norfolk Association 

Taunton Association 


Pilgrim Association 
Vineyard Sound Asscciation 
Brewster Association 


Massachusetts Missionary Society. 
Foreign Bodies. 


General Assembly of Presbyterian Church 
General Association of Connecticut 

General Convention of Vermont 

General Association of New Hampshire 
General Conference of Maine 

Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island 
General Association of New York 
Congregational Union of England and Wales 


Number of churches in the State, whose pastors 


are represented in the General Association, is 340. 


LIST OF MINISTERS CONNECTED WITH THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, JUNE, 1838. 


{The following list has been prepared from the last published minutes of the Association.—z, ¢, stands for without a charge, and 


8. 8. stated supply. A few alterations which have taken place since the meeting, have been made.] 


Berkshire Association. 


Ezekiel Russell, Adams, North. 
Joseph L. Mills, Becket. 

Harper Boice, Dalton, 

Saul Clark, Egremont. 

J. W. Turner, Great Barrington. 
William A. Hawley, Hinsdale. 
R. S. Cook, Lanesborough. 
Samuel Shepard, D. D., Lenox. 
Samuel Utley New Marlborough, South. 
Joseph Knight, Peru. 

H. N. Brinsmade, Pittsfield. 
Platt T. Holley, Sandisfield, 
James Bradford, Sheffield. 
Tertius S. Clarke, Stockbridge. 
Alvah C. Page, Tyringham. 
Philetus Clark, Windsor, Ist. 
J.N. Danforth, w. c. 

Albert Smith, w. c. 


Hampshire Association. 


Josiah Bent, Amherst, Ist. 

Nathan Perkins, Amherst, 2d. 

Gideon Dana, Amherst, South. 

Heman Humphrey, D. D., Amherst Coll. 
Jared Reid, Belchertown. 

Israel G Rose, Chesterfield. 

Payson Williston, East Hampton, 
William Bement, do. 

John Whiton, Enfield. 

John C. Thompson, Goshen, 

Eli Moody, Granby, East. 

Joseph H. Patrick, Greenwich. 

John Brown, D. D., Hadley. 

Ebenezer Brown, Hadley, Upper Mills. 
John H. Bisbee, Middlefield. 

Charles E. Wiley, Northampton. 

John Mitchell, Northampton, Edwards Chh. 
Luke Spofford, s. s., Pelham, 

Dana Goodsell, Plainfield. 

Job Cushman, Prescott. 

Joseph D. Condit, South Hadley. 
William Tyler, South Hadley Canal. 
Morris E. White, Southampton. 

Amos Drury, Westhampton, 

John Ferguson, Whately. 

William Lusk, Williamsburgh, 

Henry Adams, Worthington, 


Hampden Association. 


C. J. Hinsdale, Blandford. 

T. M. Cooley, D. D., Granville, East. 
Henry Eddy, Granville, Middle. 
Hubbard Beebe, Longmeadow. 

Martin Tupper, do. East. 
Alfred Ely, D. D., Monson. 

Caleb Knight, Montgomery. 

Samuel Backus, Palmer. 

Thomas Fletcher, Southwick. 

S. Osgood, D. D., Springfield, Ist Society. 
E. B. Wright, do. ned do. 


A. C. Baldwin, do. Hill. 
Dorus Clark, do, Chickopee. 
Sumner G. Clapp, — do. Cabotville. 


Isaac Knapp, Westfield. 

Emerson Davis, do. 

Hervey Smith, West Springfield, Ireland. 
Reuben 8. Hazen, do. Agawam. 
Calvin Foote, do. Feeding Hills 
John Bowers, Wilbraham, North. 

David R. Austin, w. c., Monson. 


Franklin Association. 


Burr Baldwin, Ashfield. 

Bancroft Fowler, Bernardston. 
Benjamin F. Clarke, Buckland. 
Stephen T. Allen, Charlemont. 
Horatio Flagg, Colerain. 

M. G. Wheeler, Conway. 

Pomroy Belden, s. s., Deerfield. 
Josiah W. Canning, s. s., Gill. 
Amariah Chandler, Greenfield. 
Samuel Washburn, do. 2d Parish. 
Tyler Thatcher, Hawley, East. 
Theop. Packard, Jr., s. s., Hawley, West. 
Moses Miller, Heath. 

Erastus Curtiss, New Salem. 

J. H. Lombard, Northfield. 

Andrew Govan, s. s., Rowe. 

Theop. Packard, D. D., Shelburne. 
Theop. Packard, Jr., do. 
William M. Richards, South Deerfield. 
Solomon B. Ingram, Sunderland, 
Roger C. Hatch, Warwick. 

Salmon Bennett, Wendell. 


Brookfield Association. 


Thomas Snell, D. D., Brookfield, North. 
Francis Horton, Brookfield, West. 
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Micah Stone, Brookfield. 
Washington A. Nichols, Brookfield. 
John Fiske, New Braintree. 

Daniel Tomlinson, Oakham. 

James Kimball, do. 

Eber Carpenter, Southbridge. 
Joseph S. Clark, Sturbridge. 

Levi Packard, Spencer. 

J. E. Woodbridge, Ware Village. 
Samuel A. Fay, Barre. 

William Eaton, Hardwick. 

Isaac R. Barbour, Charlton. 
Walter Follett, Dudley. 

Joseph Vaill, Brimfield. 

George Trask, Warren. 

James Sanford, Holland. y 
Amasa Dewey, Petersham, Storrsville. 


Harmony Association. 


_ David Holman, Douglass, 1st Church, 
‘John Wilde, Grafton. ” 
Nathaniel Beach, Millbury, West. 
D. A. Grosvenor, Uxbridge. 
Hiram A. Tracy, Sutton.” 
Charles Forbush, Northbridge. 
Kinsman Atkinson, s. s., Millville. 
C. B. Kittredge, Westborough. 
Michael Burditt, Northbridge Village 
Seth Chapin, s. s., Slatersville, R. cL 
Thomas Edwards, Mendon. 
Benjamin Wood, Upton. 


Worcester Central Association. 


Minor G. Pratt, Auburn. 

William H. Sanford, Boylston. 

John Boardman, East Douglass. 
William P. Paine, Holden. 

Samuel Gay, Hubbardston. 

John Nelson, Leicester. 

S. G. Buckingham, Millbury Village. 
Horatio Bardwell, Oxford. 

J. D. Farnsworth, Paxton. 

Elijah Demond, Princeton, 

Josiah Clark, Rutland. 

George Allen, Shrewsbury. 

Brown Emerson, West Boylston. 

R. A. Miller, Worcester. 

David Peabody, Worcester, Calvinist. 


Worcester North Association. 


Cyrus Mann, Westminster. 

Sumner Lincoln, Gardner. 

George Goodyear, Ashburnham. 
Lewis Sabin, Templeton. 

Alexander Lovell, Phillipston. 
Ebenezer Perkins, Royalston. 

John Stone, s. s., do. South. 
Mr. Smith, s. s., Athol. / 
D. O. Morton, Winchendon. 


Middleseg Union Association, 


James T'. Woodbury, Acton. 
Jobn S. Davenport, Bolton. 
Joseph W. Cross, Boxboro’, 
Preserved Smith, Carlisle. 
Levi Brigham, Dunstable. 
E, W. Bullard, Fitchburg. 
Dudley Phelps, Groton. 
George Fisher, Harvard. 

O. G. Hubbard, Leominster, 
Eli W. Harrington, Lunenburg, 
James Howe, Pepperell. 
Hope Brown, Shirley. 
David Stowell, ‘Townsend, 
Leonard Luce, Westford. 


Middlesex South Association, 


Daniel H. Emerson, Northboro’. 
Ebenezer Newhall, Lincoln. 
John Wilder, Concord. 

David Brigham, Framingham, 
John Storrs, Holliston. 

J. W. Sessions, West Needham. 
Sewall Harding, Medway, Ist. 
Lavius Hyde, Wayland. 

Jsaac Hosford, Saxonville. 
Jacob Cummings, Southboro’. 
William Allen, Sudbury. 

John N. Goodhue, Marlborough. 
Edmund Douse, Sherburne. 

D. T. Smith, w. c. 

James M’Intire, w. c. 


Woburn Association. 


Samuel Sewall, Burlington. 
Jacob Coggin, Tewksbury. 
Joseph Bennett, Woburn. 

Aaron Pickett, Reading. 
Jonathan Leavitt, Bedford. 
Joseph Haven, Billerica. 

Francis Norwood, Wilmington. 
Reuben Emerson, South Reading. 


Andover Association. 


L. L. Langstroth, Andover, South Parish. 
S. C. Jackson, do. West do. 
Jesse Page, do. North do. 
Justin Edwards, D.D.,do. Theo, Sem’y 
A. Blanchard, Lowell, 1st Cong. Church. 
U.C. Burnap, do. 2d do. 
Tebias Pinkham, Dracut, West Church. 
S. G. Pierce, Methuen, Ist Cong. Chh. 
John Orcutt, Reading, North Parish. 
W.S. Coggin, Boxford. 

Ralph Emerson, D. D., w. c., Andover. 


Essex North Association. 


L. W. Clark, Amesbury, West. 

S. H. Keeler, do. Mills. 

James B. Hadley, do. and Salisbury. 
Nathan Munroe, Bradford, West. 
Gardiner B. Perry, do. —_East. 

erry Durant, Newbury, Byfield Parish. 
S. H. Peckham, Haverhill, North, 

J. R. Cushing, do. East. 

Abijah Cross, do. West. 

D. 'T. Kimball, Ipswich. 

Leonard Withington, Newbury. 

John C. March, Newbury, Belleville. 

L. F. Dimmick, Newburyport, N. Church. 
Fence Campbell, do. ‘Temple St. Chh. 
W. Holbrook, Rowley: Ist Parish. 

Isaac Braman, do. 2d _ do. 
Benjamin Sawyer, Salisbury, R. Hill. 
J.Q. A. Edgell, W. Newbury. 


Salem and Vicinity Association. 

J. Abbott, Beverly, 3d Church. 
fas oe do. 4th do. 

m. Bushnell, do. Washington Street. 
M. P. Braman, Danvers, North, 
H. G. Park, do. South. 
ste ptt Essex. 

akefield Gale, Gloucester, 5th Church, 
C. M. Nichols, do.” Evang. Chh. 
G. W. Kelley, Hamilton. 
Daniel Fitz, Ipswich, South. 
Parsons Cooke, Lynn. 
Henry S. Green, Lynnfield. 
S. M. Emerson, Manchester. 
M. A. H. Niles, Marblehead, 
Forrest Jefierds, Middleton. 
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S. M. Woreester, Salem, Tabernacle Chh. 
B. Emerson, D.D., do. 3d Cong. Chh. 


C. F. Torrey, do. Howard St. Chh. 
A. J. Sessions, do. Crombie St. Chh. 


Moses Sawyer, Saugus. 
J. F. M’Ewen, Topsfield. 
Daniel Mansfield, Wenham. 


Suffolk North Association. 
Wn. Jenks, D. D., Boston, Green St. 
George W. Blagden, do. Old South, 
J. H. Towne, do. Salem St. 
Hubbard Winslow, do. Bowdoin St. 
William M. Rogers, do. Franklin St. 
William W. Newell, do. East Boston. 
John A. Albro, Cambridge. 
William A. Stearns, Cambridgeport. 
Warren Fay, D. D., Charlestown, 


Dan’! Crosby, Charlestown, Winthrop Chh. 


A. W. M’Clure, Malden. 

A. R. Baker, Medford. 

J. Homer, D. D., Newton. 
James Bates, do. 

L. Gilbert, do. 2d. 
J. Whitney, Waltham. 

Rufus Anderson, D. D., w.c., Roxbury. 
Jared Curtis, w. c., Charlestown. 
L. Ives Hoadley, w.c., do. 

Asa Bullard, w.c., Boston. 

Seth Bliss, w.c., do. 


Suffolk South Association, 
Artemas Boies, Boston, Pine Street. 
Nehemiah Adams, do. Essex Street. 
Silas Aiken, do, Park Street. 
D. M. Lord, do, Mariner’s. 
Charles Fitch, do. Free. 

J. H. Fairchild, — do. Phillips. 
Samuel Lamson, Brighton. 

Ebenezer Burgess, D. D., Dedham. 
J.S.C. Abbott, Roxbury. 
Christopher Marsh, Roxbury, West. 
Asahel Bigelow, Walpole. 

William Cogswell, D. D., w. c., Boston. 
Louis Dwight, 2. c., E do. 
David Greene, w. c., Roxbury. 

Jacob Abbott, w.c., do. 

Stephen S. Smith, w.c., do. 


Norfolk Association. 


James W. Ward, Abington. 

R. 8S. Storrs, D. D., Braintree, 

Lyman Matthews, do. South. 
Jonas Perkins, Braintree and Weymouth. 
Ebenezer Gay, Bridgewater. 

Martin Moore, Cohasset. 

Calvin Durfee, Dedham, South. 

John Codman, D. D., Dorchester. 
Luther Sheldon, Easton. 

Baalis Sanford, E. and W. Bridgewater. 
Abel G. Duncan, Hanover. 

S. W. Cozzens, Milton. 

Paul Couch, Bridgewater, North. 

John Dwight, do. South. 
William M. Cornell, Quincy. 

Calvin Hitchcock, Randolph. 
»L. R. Eastman, Sharon. 

Joshua Emery, Weymouth. 


Taunton Association. 


J. Crane, Jr., Attleboro’. 
Benjamin Ober, do. West. 

J, U. Parsons, Berkley. 

John Shaw, Dighton. 

Orin Fowler, Fall River. 

Philip Colby, Middleborough, North. 
KE. W. Robinson, Middleboro’, Assonet. 
Homer Barrows, do. 
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W. J. Breed, Nantucket. 

Cyrus W. Allen, Norton. 

C. Blodgett, Pawtucket. 

Enoch Sanford, Raynham, 

John C. Paine, Rehoboth. 

S. Raymond. 

J. O. Barney, Seekonk. 

Erastus Maltby, Taunton. 

S.H. Emery, do. Spring Street, 
Alvan Cobb, do. West 


Old Colony Association. 


Sylvester Holmes, New Bedford, North. 
James A. Roberts, do. Trinitarian. 
Daniel C. Burt, do. 1st Church. 
William Gould, Fairhaven. 


‘Jonathan Bigelow, Rochester, Cenire. 


Thos. Robbins, D. D., do. — Mattapoisett. 
Oliver Cobb, D. D., do. Sippican. 
Isaac Briggs, do. —_ North. 
Samuel Nott, Jr., Wareham. 

Israel W. Putnam, Middleboro,’ 1st Chh. 


Pilgrim Association. 


Elijah Dexter, Plympton. 

Gaius Conant, Plymouth, 2d Parish. 
Robert B. Hall, do. 3d Parish. 
Benj. Whitmore. do, 4th Parish. 
Paul Jewett, Carver. 

Emerson Paine, Halifax. 

Elbridge G. Howe, Marshfield, North. 
Ethan Smith, w. c. 

Timothy Davis, w. c. 

F. V. Howland, w. c. 

John Shaw, w. c. 


Vineyard Sound Association. 


William Marchant, Barnstable, South, 
Alfred Greenwood, do. West. 
James Thomas, s. s., Edgartown. 

H. B. Hooker, Falmouth, 

J. Pike, s. s., do. North. 
Wm. Harlow,s.s., do. Hast. 
Phineas Fish, Marshpee. 

Asahel Cobb, Sandwich. 

Ebenezer Chase, West Tisbury. 


Brewster Association. 


Samuel Williams, Brewster. 
John A. Vinton, Chatham. 
Philander Shaw, Eastham. 
Stillman Pratt, Orleans. 
Charles Boyter, Truro. 

S. Hardy, Wellfleet, South. 
Nathanael Cogswell, Yarmouth. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Associations. Parishes. Ministers. 

Berkshire... o. 18 
Hampshire 27 
Hampden 21 
Franklin 22 
Brookfield..... eee 19 
Harmony...+..++ 1 12 
Worcester Central 15 
Worcester North. 9 
Middlesex Union. 15 14 
Middlesex South. 14 
Woburn. 8 
Andover.. 11 
Essex North 18 
Salem and Vicinity. 22 
North Suffolk... 21 
South Suffolk... 11 16 
Norfolk..+++++ : aS 
Taunton and Vicinity... uA 
Old Colony ...++++++ af 
Pilgrim.....+-- A 
Vineyard Soun 7 
Brewster. .seccseccccecssasceccsscssces 12 


Total, 2ZssscvesrevecvcevsevesverdI0 340 
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Notes, 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO STATISTICS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN 
MIDDLESEX, AND CHELSEA IN SUFFOLK. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Church of. 


The settlement of Cambridge commenced in 1631.1 It was originally designed for a 
fortified town, and the capital of the colony; and was called Newtown till 1638.’ Then, 
in regard to the college which was there begun, and in compliment to the English uni- 
versity, where many of the principal settlers had received their education, the name of 
Cambridge was given it! The church first gathered there, was the eighth in the Mas- 
sachusetts colony, in the order of time.2. No account of its imbodying has been trans- 
mitted, to show its precise date. But this is reasonably supposed to have been October 
11, 1633, the day on which its teaching officers were chosen and ordained.” The church 
however, thus organized, did not long continue at Newtown. In 1634, the inhabitants 
of the town complained to the General Court of the ‘ straitness” of their territory ; and 
continuing dissatisfied, notwithstanding some enlargement obtained from towns in their 
vicinity, they were at length permitted by the court to remove.! Accordingly Messrs. 
Hooker & Stone, their ministers, and ‘* about a hundred men, women, and children, 
composing the whole of Mr. Hooker’s church and congregation,” (or at least, a majority 
of both,?) removed in a body from Newtown early in the summer of 1636; and, proceed- 
ing to Connecticut, founded the town and church of Hartford.’ [!Holmes’s Hist. 
2*Winthrop’s Hist. by Savage, Vol. I. p. 95, note. *Winthrop’s Hist. p. 187.] 


Hooxer. Mr. Hooker had been a student, and a fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge ; and a lecturer at Chelmsford in Essex, Eng. Being silenced about 1630 for 
nonconformity, he fled to Holland to avoid persecution ; and there preached a while at 
Delft, and at Rotterdam.!. He arrived in New England September 4, 1633; and was 
here welcomed by many of his Essex frieads, who had come over the year before to pre- 
pare for his reception.1 Shortly after, he was ordained at Newtown, as their pastor: and 
May 31, 1636, he removed with them to Hartford, Ct. This great divine published in 
his life several practical treatises ;3 and after his death, Mr. John Higginson copied from 
his manuscripts about two hundred sermons, nearly half of which appeared from the press 
in England.4 His most celebrated work was ‘‘A Survey of the Summe of Cherch Disci- 
pline, &c. London, 1648.” Others of his published writings were, ‘ The soul’s prepara- 
tion for Christ; the soul’s humiliation; exaltation; vocation; implantation; the unbe- 
Jiever preparing ; of self-denial; duty and dignity of saints; on the Lord’s prayer; on 
church discipline ; four treatises on the carnal hypocrite, the church’s deliverance, the 
deceitfulness of sin, the benefits of affliction, 1638 ; the soul’s possession ; pattern to per- 
fection; saint’s guide ; the application of redemption; and the poor, doubting Christian 
drawn to Christ. The seventh edition of this last and excellent work was published at 
Boston in 1743.”4 ['Mather’s Magn. B. III. *Winthrop’s Hist. *%Holmes’s Hist. 
4Allen’s Biog.] 

Stone. Mr. Stone was a student of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ;! and a lec- 
turer at Towcester, Northamptonshire, the native place of Mr. Shepard.2) He came to 
New England in the same ship with Mr. Hooker; and was ordained the teacher, as Mr. 
Hooker was ordained the pastor, of the church at Newtown, on the same day. He 
removed with this church to Hartford, (so called, it seems, in honor of his birth place, 
Hartford, in Eng.) in 1636; and survived Mr. Hooker in the oversight of it sixteen years, 
He published a “ Discourse about the Logical Notion of a Congregational Church,” ! 
He left also in manuscript ‘a Confutation of the Antinomians,’’? and a ‘ Body of Di- 
vinity.”! The latter work was once held in high estimation, and was often transcribed 
by theological students, but never appeared from the press.! [!Mather’s Magn. B. II. 
* Shepard’s Autobiography. ] 


First Church. 


The present First Church’of Cambridge took the place of the preceding, which 
removed to Connecticut. Its founders were Rev. Mr. Shepard, then recently arrived 
from England, “ and divers other good Christians,” who purchased the houses and lands, 
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which Mr. Hooker and company were about to leave,? and were gathered into “a church 
body ” with great solemnity “1635, Mo. 12.1:” that is, February 1, 1636.1 (A). In 
1829, a separation took place between this church, and the’ First Religious Society in 
Cambridge, with which it had been connected from the beginning in the public worship 
of God. A new society, called “The Shepard Congregational Society,” Cambridge, 
was legally formed Noy. 20, 1829: and the ‘church united itself with it for the support of 
public worship the same day.? [!Winthrop’s Hist. *Holmes’s Hist. ®Rev. Dr. Holmes.] 


SHEePparp. Mr. Shepard wasa student of Emmanuel’s, Cambridge, and for three 
years a lecturer at Earls Colne in the county of Essex, Eng. Having been silenced 
there Dec. 16, 1630, by Laud his diocesan, then bishop of London, and finding no liberty 
to preach in any other quarter of the kingdom on account of his puritanism, he at length 
came to New England.’ He landed at Boston Oct. 3, 1635 ;! stationed himself at New- 
town, with the good people whom he had brought over with him ;? and being imbodied 
with them the February following into a church, he was shortly after ordained their pas- 
tor.2 He preached the Election sermon in 1637: and it was, we are told, with respect 
to his vigilance in guarding against the antinomian errors then prevalent, and to “ his 
enlightening and powerful ministry,” that Cambridge was selected as the seat of the Col- 
lege? The following catalogue of his printed works is from his biography by Allen: viz. 
*‘ theses sabbatice ; a letter, entitled, New England’s lamentation for Old England’s 
errors, 1645; cautions against spiritual drunkenness, a sermon ; subjection to Christ in 
all his ordinances the best means to, preserve our liberty, to which is added a'treatise on 
ineffectual hearing of the word; the sincere convert; the sound believer, a treatise on 
evangelical conversion ; singing of psalms, a gospel ordinance; the clear sunshine of the 
gospel upon the Indians, qto. 1648 ; a treatise of liturgies, power of the keys, and matter 
of the visible church, in answer to Mr. Ball, qto. 1653; the evangelical call; select cases 
resolved, and first principles of the oracles of God; these were republished together with 
meditations and spiritual experiences, extracted from his private diary, by Mr. Prince of 
Boston, 1747; of the right use of liberty ; yeply to Gauden, 1661; the parable of the ten 
virgins ; the church membership of children and their right to baptism, 1663; the saint’s 
jewel, and the soul’s imitation of Jesus Christ, two sermons; the four last things, qto.’’? 
Mr. Shepherd left three sons, all of wkom became ministers; viz. Thomas of Charles- 
town, Samuel of Rowley, and Jeremiah of Lynn.  [!Shepard’s Autobiography. 
*Mather’s Magn. “Allen's Biog. +Eliot’s Biog.] 


Mircuen. Mr. Mitchel (sometimes called, for his eminent wisdom and piety, match- 
less Mitchel) came with his parents from England, while yet a youth, in 1635.1 He was 
a tutor and a fellow of Harvard College at which he was educated ; and a distinguished 
member of the Synod of 1662, the Result of which was principally composed by him.? 
He was twice called to preach before the General Court on the day of Annual Election, 
viz. in 1658, and in 1667; and in ecclesiastical councils, and when the Court in weighty 
cases consulted the ministers, ‘‘ the sense and hand of no man was relied more upon than 
his, for the exact result of all.””? He was also very laborious and faithful in the discharge 
of his pastoral duties. During the eighteen years his ministry continued, “ he went 
through a great part of the body of diyinity; made avery excellent exposition of the 
book of Genesis, and part of Exodus, and delivered many fruitful and profitable sermons 
on the four first chapters of John.” 2 A few only of his writings were ever published. 
These were, a letter of counsel to his brother, 1664; and election sermon on Neh, xi. 
10, entitled ‘Vehemiah upon the wall’ &c, 1667; letter concerning the subject of 
baptism, 1675; a discourse of the glory to which God hath called believers by Jesus 
Christ, printed London, reprinted Boston, 12mo. 1721.3 [‘Mather’s Magn. B. IV. 
: *Holmes’s Hist. *Holmes’s Hist. and Allen’s Biog.]' 


Oaxes. Mr. Oakes came from England to this country with his parents, when a 
child ; and having completed his education’ at Harvard College, and commenced preach- 
ing, returned to England, and was settled in the ministry at Tichfield? in Hampshire. 
In 1662 he was silenced by the Act of Uniformity; but resumed preaching in another 
congregation, when the heat of the persecution had abated? After the death of Mr. 
Mitchel, receiving an invitation from the church of Cambridge, N. E. to become his suc- 
cessor, he accepted it, returned to America, ‘ and commenced his ministry at Cambridge, 
Nov. 8, 1671.”? In 1675 he was invited to succeed Dr. Hoar in the presidency of Har- 
vard Coilege.2 He entered upon the duties of that office April 7, 1675 ; but only as 
president pro tem. till Feb. 2, 1680, when at the persuasion of the corporation he con- 
sented to be formally inaugurated.) 5 He still however retained his connection with his 
people, as their pastor, till his death.2 He preached the Artillery Election sermon » 
1672, from Rom. viii. 37, and the General Election sermon in 1673 from Deut. xxxil. 29. 
Both these discourses were published ; the former by: the title of, “The unconquerabie, 
all conquering, and more than conquering Christian soldier.”* ‘* While very young and 
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small, he published at Cambridge, a set of Astronomical Calculations, with this apposite 
motto, Parvum parva decent, sed inest sua gratia parvis.”? His other publications 
were, asermon at Cambridge from Eccl. ix. 11. on the choice of their military officers ; 
a fast sermon from Isaiah xliii. 22; and an elegy on the death of Rev. Mr. Shepard of 
Charlestown, 1677.3 [\Mather’s Magn. B. IV. . *Holmes’s Hist. of Cambridge. 
3Allen’s Biog.] q 


> 


Gooxtn. Mr. Gookin was son of the celebrated Major General Daniel Gookin of 
Cambridge, a younger brother of Rev. Daniel Gookin of Sherburne, and a resident fellow 
of Harvard College. On Mr. Oakes’s permanent acceptance of the presidency of that 
institution in 1679, Mr. Gookin received a call from the church in Cambridge ‘* to be 
helpful in the ministry, in order to call him to office in time convenient ;’ and after the 
death of Mr. Oakes, he was chosen and ordeined their pastor! The following notices of 
his ordination, and of his death, are from the manuscripts of Judge Sewall. ‘ Wednes- 
-day, Nov. 15, 1682, -Mr. Sherman ordains Mr. Nath. Gookin Pastor of Cambridge 
Church; Mr. Eliot gives ye Right Hand of Fellowship, first reading y? Scripture yt war- 
rants it. Mr. Sherman, Eliot, and Mather laid on Hands. Then Mr. Gookin ordain’d 
Deacon Stone, and Mr. Clark Ruling Elders. The presence of God seem’d to be wt his 
People. Mr. Jonathan Danforth, y? Dept Governours onely Son lay by y¢ wall, having 
departed on Monday Morn. of a Consumption. ’Tis a comfortable day, and much People 
at y° Ordination. I go and come on foot in Compa. of Mr. Zadori y? Hungarian, whom 
I find to be an Arminian,”’ 2—‘« 1692 Monday Augt 15. Mr. Joseph Eliot comes in and 
tells me y° amazing News of the Revd Mr. Nath! Gookin’s being dead ; ’tis even as sud- 
den to me as Mr. Oakes’s death. He was one of our best Ministers, and one of y@ best 
Friends I had left. Augt 16. 1692. 1 went to the Fast at Roxbury, and from thence to 
y? Funeral of Mr. Gookin. Mr, Mather, Allen, Morton, Willard, Bayley, Hobart, Bear- 
ers. Has left a Widow, a Son and Daughter.’”? ['Holmes’s Hist. of Cambridge. 
2Com. Place Book, p. xc. 2. *Journal.] 


BratTur. Mr. Brattle was a tutor, and a fellow of the Corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege ; a fellow of the Royal Society, London; and very eminent in his day bothasa 
scholar, and a Christian. (B) In a sermon preached Feb, 21,1717, at the Thursday Lec- 
ture after his death, Rev. Mr. Colman compared him to Moses, and Rev. Mr. Pemberton 
of the South Church, Boston (who died two days before him) to Elijah.2 He compiled 
and published a System of Logic, entitled, ‘* Compendium Logica secundum Principia 
D. Renati Cartesii plerumque efformatum, et catechistice propositam,’*! which passed 
through several editions, and was used asa text book at Harvard College till 1765. 
['Holmes’s Hist. *Sewall’s Journ. *Eliot’s Biog.] 


Appieton. Dr. Appleton was a son of Hon. John Appleton of Ipswich by a daughter 
of President Rogers.’ His life was prolonged to the ninety-first year of his age, and the 
sixty-seventh of his ministry. Nor was he more venerable for multitude of days, than 
for wisdom, virtue and piety. He was above sixty years a fellow of Harvard College : 
and at the Commencement in 1771, the University conferred on him the degree of D. D., 
an honor never previously conferred by it, except in asingle instance, viz. upon Rev. 
Increase Mather, about eighty years before.1 He preached the Artillery Election 
sermon 1733, the General Election sermon 1742, the Convention sermon 1743, and 
the Dudleian lecture 1758; all which discourses were published.2 His other publica- 
tions were very numerous: viz. 1. The wisdom of God in the redemption of man, 12mo. 
1728. 2. A sermon on evangelical and saving repentance, 1741. 3. Discourses on 
Romans viii. 14. 120. 1743. 4. Eight funeral sermons; viz. at the death of President 
Leverett 1724; of Francis Foxcroft 1728; President Wadsworth 1737; Rev. John 
Hancock 1752; Spencer Phips 1757; Henry Flynt 1760; Dr. Wigglesworth 1765 ; 
President Holyoke 1769. 5. Six ordination sermons; viz. at the ordination of Josiah 
Cotton 1728; of John Sergeant 1735; John Sparhawk 1736; Matthew Bridge 1746 ; 
Oliver Peabody, Jr. 1750; Stephen Badger 1753. 6. Two discourses on a Fast 1748. 
7. Discourses on the difference between a legal and evangelical righteousness 1749. 
8. at the Boston Lecture 1763. 9. against profane swearing, 1765. 10, A Thanksgiving 
sermon for the conquest of Canada, 1760. 11. for the repeal of the Stamp Act 1766 
12. Two discourses on a Fast, 1770.5? [!Holmes’s. Hist. *Allen’s Biog.| 4 


Hinirarp. Mr. Hilliard was appointed chaplain of Castle William in 1768: and 
chosen a few months after a tutor of Harvard College! He was ordained at Barnstable 
April 10, 1771 ;} and having ministered acceptably several years in that place was’ con- 
strained by ill health to ask a dismission, which was granted him April 30 17832 On the 
recovery of his health by a change of air, he received and accepted an invitation to settle 
ja Cambridge, as colleague with Rev. Dr. Appleton. His publications were a Dudleian 
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Lecture 1788 ; two Fast sermons 1774; a sermon at the execution of White and others 
at Cambridge 1785; at the ordination of Henry Ware 1788; of Bezaleel Howard; of 
John Andrews 1789.12 [1Holmes’s Hist. *Allen’s Biog.] 


Hormus. Dr. Holmes pursued his theological studies at New Haven.’ Having 
received a call from the Congregational church and society at Midway, Ga., to settle with 
them in the ministry, he was ordained by a council of ministers at New Haven Sept. 15, 
1785, with a special view to the service of that people? He resigned his charge at Mid- 
way, June 1791, “on account of ill health (the effect of the climate ) ;”? and wasinstalled 
at Cambridge the following year.3 At the secession of the church from the First Society 
in 1829, Dr. Holmes adhered to the church, and continued to sustain to it the pastoral 
relation till September 26, 1831, when he was dismissed at his own request.1_ The publi- 
cations of this learned and highly esteemed divine were very numerous. The following is 
a catalogue of them, taken principally from a memoir of his life, written by Rev. Dr. 
Jenks of Boston, and published in the Collections of Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Vol. vii. Series 3d. viz. Proceedings of Council at his ordination for Midway, and a Pas- 
toral address to that people in a subsequent absence, annexed to Hart’s ordination 
sermon, 1787. Life of President Stiles 8vo. 1798. American Annals, 2 vols. 8vo. 1805. 
Do., 2d (American) Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1829. Several articles in the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society : viz. a memoir of Stephen Parmenius of Buda &c. &e. 
1804; of the Moheagan Indians 1804; of Rev. John Lothrop of Barnstable, 1814; of the 
French Protestants, who in 1686 first settled Oxford, Ms. 1826. Historical Sketch of the 
Eng. translations of the Bible, 1815. Address before Washington Benevolent Society, 
Cambridge, 1813—before Am. Antiquarian Society 1814. Sermon at the National 
Thanksgiving Feb. 1795; at the National Fast April 1799; at the State Fast 1809; at 
Christmas in the Episcopal Church, Cambridge, 1809; at the Ordination of J. Whitaker, 
Sharon, 1799; of O. Lane, Sturbridge 1801; D. Kendall, Hubbardston 1803; W. Bas- 
com, Fitchburg 1805; J. Bartlett, Marblehead 1811; T. B. Gannett, Cambridge Port 
1814; H. Hildreth, Gloucester 1825; at the death of Gov. Sumner 1799 ; of Washington 
1799 ; recommending the counsel of Washington, Feb. 22, 1800; death of President 
Willard 1804; at the funeral of Rev. Dr. Tappan 1803, publ. 1807; of Rev. Dr. Osgood 
1822; a Century Sermon, Jan. 4, 1801; a sermon at Plymouth on the anniversary of 
Landing of Forefathers 1806; two sermons at Cambridge on the completion of the 2d 
century from do., 1820; asermon before the Mass. Missionary Society 1804; before 
Society for propagating the Gospel among the Indians &c, 1808; at the Dudleian Lec- 
ture 1810; at the Inauguration of Rev. E. Pearson, Professor &c. in Andover Theol. 
Seminary 1812; at Boston before the Auxiliary Society for Foreign Missions, Jan. 1, 
1813; on opening the new Almshouse, Cambridge 1818; before Convention of Cong. 
Ministers in Mass. 1819.4 .Two sermons at the anniversary of his Installation 1829. 
[1Rev. Dr. Holmes. *Hart’s Ord. Sermon &c. *°Holmes’s Anniversary Sermons 1829, 
4Memoir of Dr. Holmes by Rev. Dr. Jenks in Collections of Hist. Soc.] 


Apams. Mr. Adams studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in the 
class of 1829. He was ordained as colleague with Rev. Dr. Holmes; and being dis- 
missed at his own request,! was installed as pastor of the Union Church, Essex Street, 
Boston, March 26, 1834.2 [!Rev. Dr. Holmes. Boston Recorder, March 29. Rev. 
Mr. Adams.]| 


Axuzsro. Mr. Albro pursued the study of theology at the Theological Seminary; An- 
dover, a member of the class of 1827. An honorary degree was conferred on him at 
Y. C. the same year. He was ordained pastor of the Second Church of Chelmsford, at the 
village of Middlesex, Nov. 21, 1827;1 dismissed April 1833; installed at Fitehburg May 
12,1833; and dismissed Jan. 1, 1835.2 [! Boston Recorder, Dec. 7. *Rev. Mr. Albro.] 


Church of First Society. 


Newey. Mr. Newell studied theology at the Divinity School, Cambridge. [Rev. 
Mr. Gannett.] 


University Church. 


The Church of the University is not strictly Congregational, in the choice of its pas- 
tors; though in all other respects it is as other churches of this denomination.’ It origi- 
nated in a vote of the Corporation of the University in 1814, to extend separate privi- 
leges of public worship and Christian ordinances to the students of that Institution, and 
to its instructors with their families, all of whom, with a few exceptions, had before been 
accustomed to worship with the First Society in Cambridge, and a considerable number 
of them had been members of its church. it was gathered Nov. 6, 1814, in the presence 
of the Pastor and delegates of the First Church, Cambridge, by whom its founders, having 
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with appropriate religious services entered into covenant, were recognized as a regular 
church; and Rey. President Kirkland and Rev. Professor Ware, having been previously 
chosen thereto, and approved by the Corporation and Overseers of the University, 
became its joint pastors without any formal installation.’ [)Rev. Dr. Ware.] 


ie KrrKLAnv. Dr. Kirkland was a son of Rev. Samuel Kirkland, a missionary to the 
j ‘Oneida Indians. He was ordained Pastor of the New South Church, Boston, Feb. 5, 


1794,2 and being dismissed, was inaugurated as President of Harvard University Nov. 14, 
1810. At his resignation of the Presidency in 1828, he went on a voyage to. Europe for 
his health; and since his return, has resided in Boston. ["Allen’s Biog. of Rev. Samuel 
Kirkland. *Channing’s Serm. at ordination of Gannett—Appendiz. ; 


Ware. Dr. Ware studied divinity at Cambridge, and was ordained as pastor of. First 
Church, Hingham Oct. 24, 1787. .At his dismission, he removed to Cambridge May 5, 


- 1805, and was inaugurated as Hollis Professor of Divinity May 14, 1805. He still con- 


tinues in that office; and since the resignation of Dr. Kirkland in 1828, has been the sole 
pastor of the University Church. [Rev, Dr. Ware.] 


First Church, Cambridge-port. 


Gannetr. Mr: Gannett studied divinity at Cambridge; was dismissed from First 
Church, Cambridge-port, at his own request. but still resides there, and has several 
years been a representative of the town in the General Court. ['Rev. Mr. Gannett.] 


Muzzy. Mr. Muzzy studied divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge ; was 
ordained at Framingham June 10, 1830; and dismissed May 19, 1833.1 [1Rev. Mr. 
Muzzy.| 

Evangelical Church, Cambridge-port. 


Perry. Mr. Perry studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover; a mem- 
ber of the class of 1827. He was ordained as an Evangelist at Milford, Ct. June, 1828 ; 
and after dismission from Cambridge-port, was installed at Hollis, N. H. Feb. 23, 1831.) 
[’Rev. Mr. Perry.] ‘ 


Srearns. Mr. Stearns is the second son of. Rev. Samuel Stearns of Bedford, and a 
brother of the late Rev. Samuel H. Stearns of the Old South Church, Boston. He 
pipaies divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, and was a member of the class 
of 1831. 


East Cambridge Church. 


_Burron. Mr. Burton studied divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge.’ After 
dismission from East Cambridge, he officiated as “pastor of the Second Congregational 
Society in Hingham” from Sept. ,1, 1833 to Sept. 1, 1835, but without installation? He 
was then settled over the “ Second Religious Society in Waltham,” ‘ with the exception 
of the poets of installation, which was omitted by vote of the Society.”2 His con- 
nection with this Soctety commenced Noy. 1, 1835;” but has since ceased. [!Rev. is 
Green. *Rev. Mr. puro : : ae iii 


Green. Mr. Green studied divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge; was 
ordained pastor of the Second Congregational Church in Lynn, Nov. 3, 1824; and re- 
signed his pastoral charge there Aug. 12, 1828.1 ['\Rev. Mr. Green.] 


CONCORD. 
First Church. 


Concord was incorporated Sept. 2, 1635.1 It was anciently the site of a principal 
village of the Massachusetts tribe of Indians; and was then called Musketaquid.! Its 
first English settlers were Rev. Peter Bulkeley, Major Simon Willard, and twelve others 
with their families.! To these permission had been given by the General Court in Sept. 
1635 “ to begin a town at Musketaquid,” to be called Concord,? on account (Mr, Shat- 
tuck supposes) of ‘ the Christian union and concord subsisting among the first company 
at the commencement of the settlement.”! The territory granted them for this pur- 
pose, they and others who had in the interval joined themselves to them, fairly purchased 
of the natives, and received a deed of it from them, in 1637.1 It was six miles square ; 
and, together with additional grants made afterwards, included within its limits beside 
the present town of Concord, the town of Acton, about half of Littleton, and a consider- 
able part of Bedford, Lincoln, and Carlisle? In 1651, when the population had been 
much diminished by the removal of Rev. Mr. Jones and company, there were about fifty 
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families in the town, and about seventy souls in church fellowship. In 1837, the town 
contained 2,023 inhabitants; and has long been one of the shire towns of the county. 
The church was gathered at Newtown, now Cambridge, July 5, 1636.2, According to 
Mr. Savage, it was the thirteenth church in the colony, in the order of time:® and from 
it have issued a considerable proportion of the original members in the adjacent churches 
of Bedford, Lincoln, Carlisle,® and probably Acton. During the contentions which arose in 
Mr. Bliss’s day, a separate church was gathered Dec. 12, 1745, called the West Church, 
consisting originally of twenty male communicants, some of them men of great respecta- 
bility, to whom others were afterwards added.”?. This church continued in existence 
about fourteen years, and the greater part of this time supported public worship.” But 
it never had a settled pastor: and in a few years some of its members uniting with the 
church in Lincoln gathered in 1747, and others returning to the first church, it gradually 
became extinct.’ [' Hist. of Concord, Bedford, §c. by Lemuel Shattuck, Esq. pp. 2, 4, 
5, 6. 2Winthrop’s Hist. *Shattuck’s Hist. pp. 73, 255, 274, 294, 323. “Johnson's 
W. W. Prov. B. I. ch. 35. °Winthrop’s Hist. note, Vol. I. p. 95. °Shattuck’s Hist. 
Pp. 263, 303, 329. 7Shattuck’s Hist. ch. xi.] 


Buixeuny. Mr, Bulkeley “ was descended from an honorable family in Bedfordshire, 
England, where, for many successive generations, the names of Edward and Peter were 
alternately worn by the heirs of the family.”! He was the son of Rev. Edward Bulke- 
ley, D. D..of Woodhill, or Odel, as the name is otherwise, and probably, more correctly 
spelt by Mather ;! there being a place by the name of Odel, mentioned by Bowen in his 
description of Bedfordshire, as situate near the Ouse, and the seat of an annual fair on 
May 13.2 He wasa student and a fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; had the 
degree of B. D. conferred on him; and ministered “ three prentice-ships of years,” 
(21 years?) as the successor of his father at Odel.1 Being then silenced for non-con- 
formity, he came to New England in 1635, and was a principal founder of the town and 
church of Concord.1. He was chosen and ordained (A) at Cambridge, as the teacher of 
the church of Concord, April 6, 1637;° and at the resignation of Mr. Jones, the pastor, 
about Oct. 1644,4 he became the only teaching officer of that church till his death. At 
the commencement of the Synod in Cambridge, Aug. 30, 1637, he and Mr. Hooker of 
Hartford were appointed joint moderators.? He published ‘ The Gospel Covenant, or 
the Covenant of Grace opened,” &c. London, 1646, qto.? This work passed through 
several editions, of which the second was:in 1651.4 It was originally a series of sermons 
upon Zech. ix. 11, preached to his people at Concord, and at their importunity, repeated 
at his lectures, and prepared for the press.1_ It ‘is to be reckoned among the first born 
of New England:” and in giving his testimony to it, Mr. Shepard of Cambridge ob- 
served, ‘“* The church of God is bound to bless God for the holy, judicious, and learned 
labors of this aged, experienced, and precious servant of Jesus Christ.”! Two manu- 
scripts likewise of his composition, one of them on the character and government of the 
church, are preserved in the library of the American Antiquarian Society.4 ['Mather’s 
Magnalia. *Bowen’s Complete System of Geography, Vol. 1. fol. *Winthrop’s Hist. 
4Shattuck’s Hist. ch. x. *JAllen’s Biog.] “0 : 


Jonxs. Mr. Jones received Episcopal ordination in England, being numbered by 
Mather among the ministers of his First Classis.1 He came to New England, in com- 
pany with Mr. Shepard of Cambridge, in 1635; 2 arrived at Boston Oct. 3d of that year ;° 
assisted in gathering the church of Concord ; and was chosen and ordained its pastor, at 
the same time that Mr. Bulkeley was ordained its teacher. After they had been settled 
a few years, uneasiness arose among their? people from disappointment in their ex- 
pectations of their plantations, and from the burdensomeness of maintaining their two 
ministers.t From this cause, not improbably, Mr. Jones was led eventually to resign his 
pastoral charge, and to remove about Oct. 1644 to Fairfield, Ct. (B) In company with 
him went a portion of his flock, who having become dissatisfied with the soil of Concord, 
had sold their possessions there to go to some new plantation.® At Fairfield he became 
the pastor of the church recently gathered in that town, and there spent the residue of 
his days. The first records of Fairfield having been burnt, the precise time of his induc- 
tion into the pastoral office, in that place, ana of his death, is unknown: but Mr. Samuel 
Wakeman was ordained his successor, Sept. 30, 1665.7 Mr. Jones was the father of 
John, graduated at H. C. 1643; and of Eliphalet, the first Minister of Huntington, 1A e 
[| Mather’s Magnalia, B. II. Pref. 2Winthrop’s Hist. *.Autobiography of Shepard 
of Cambridge. *Winthrop’s Hist. July 28, 1642. 5Johnson’s W7. W. Prov. B. L. ch. 
35. ©Shattuck’s Hist. ch. x. 7Zrumbull’s Hist. of Connecticut, B. Tf. ch. 19.] 


Buxxexey. Mr. Bulkeley, eldest son of Rev. Peter Bulkeley, was educated princi- 
pally in.England; ordained at Marshfield in 1642 or 1643; and at his father’s denih in 
1659, was dismissed from Marshfield, and settled at Concord in his father’s stead.! He 
preached the General Election Sermon in 1680; and the Artillery Election Sermon in 
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1679.1 He also preached a discourse which was published, from Psalm exvi. 12, on a 
day of thanksgiving held at Concord in 1675 for the safe return of Capt. Wheeler and 
others of that town from Brookfield fight in king Phillip’s war. Mr. Bulkeley is called 
by-Mather, “the worthy son” of his predecessor.2 He died at Chelmsford, probably 
while on a visit to his grandson, Mr. Edward Emerson, father of Rev. Joseph Emerson 
of Malden ;! and his death and burial are noticed as follows by Judge Sewall. ‘* 1695-6. 
Seventh-day Jany 42 The Rev’ Mr. Edward Bulkly of Concord dies at Chelmsford ina 
good old age; is buried at Concord.”? ['Shattuck’s Hist. ch. x. 2Shattuck’s Hist. 
p. 49, 162. *Mather’s Magnaha, B. III. Mem. of P. Bulkeley. 4Sewail’s Journ.) 


Esrasroox. Mr. Estabrook (or Easterbrook, as the name was formerly spelt by 
some) commenced his academic studies in England; but coming to this country, com- 
pleted them at Harvard College.! He was ordained as a colleague with Rev. Mr. E, 
_ Bulkeley ; and labored in the ministry about 44 years.1_ An obituary notice in the Boston 
News-Letter of Sept. 18, 1711, makes honorable mention of him, as ‘ eminent for his 
skill in the Hebrew language ;—a most orthodox, learned, and worthy divine, of excellent 
principles in religion, indefatigably laborious in the ministry, and of holy life and con- 
‘versation.”?! His only publication that has been transmitted, is his Election Sermon, 
1705, from Gen. xii. 2, entitled, “ Abraham, the Passenger, his Privilege and Duty,” &c. 
&e.!_ Rev. Benjamin Estabrook, first minister of Lexington, was a son of his; and the 
late Rev. Joseph Estabrook of Athol, a great grandson.’ ['Shattuck’s Hist. ch. 10.] 


Wuirine. Mr. Whiting was a grandson of Rev. Samuel Whiting of Lynn, and a son 
of Rev. Joseph Whiting,! who was first of Lynn, an assistant and the successor of his 
father there, and then minister of Southampton, L. I. until his death.2 Previously to his 
ordination, Mr. Whiting of Concord had been a tutor at Harvard College, and a fellow of 
the Corporation. After his dismission, he continued to reside at Concord, as a private 
citizen, the remainder of his days... [\Shattuck’s Hist. *Farmer’s Geneal. Reg.] 


Buss. Mr. Bliss was extensively known in his day, as a warm admirer and friend of 
Whitefield, and as eminently zealous and active in the duties of his profession. Under 
his ministry, there was a remarkable revival of religion in Concord; which resulted in 
the unusually large additions to his church of 50 members in 1741, and of 65 in 1742.1 
“The feeling pervading society was such, that religious meetings were held every day 
in the week; hundreds sought advice from their pastor; and persons might uften be seen, 
apparently suffering under extreme agony from a sense of their guilt, or in an extasy of 
joy under the consolations of religion.”’! But the zeal of Mr. Bliss betrayed him at 
times into some imprudencies of conduct; and into some expressions in the pulpit, which 
gave great offence to numbers of his people, and which a mutual council, convened at 
Concord Sept. 13, 1743, could not but disapprove in their Result, though they declared 
themselves persuaded of “ the zeal, faithfulness, and love of souls,’? with which he had 
ministered to his people! The consequences were (notwithstanding a confession by 
Mr. Bliss before the above council that was satisfactory both to them and the church, 
and notwithstanding the efforts of this and other councils to restore peace) the con- 
tinuance and increase for a time of unhappy contentions in the town, a temporary division 
of the church into two churches, and a public withdrawing of communion with him, on 
the part of several of the most influential, or highly respectable ministers of the day; as 
Hancock of Lexington, Barnard of Marblehead, Peabody of Natick, and Cook of Sud- 
bury.! But after the year 1750 however, the contentions above alluded to almost entirely 
ceased; and most of those persons who had seceded from the communion of his church, 
gradually returned to it again, or united themselves with the church of Lincoln.) A 
reconciliation likewise took piace between him and his offended brethren in the neigh- 
borhood, shortly before his death; and the long inscription on his monument in the 
burying ground bears witness to the love of his people, and to their high estimation of 
his ministerial talents and graces, and of his moral worth.! Mr. Bliss published a 
treatise, entitled “The Gospel hidden to them that are lost. Being the substance of 
two sermons preached. Published, &c. &c. 1755.”! His daughter Phebe was succes- 


sively married at Concord to the two ministers, that next followed him in office. 
['Shattuck’s Hist. ch. 11.] 


Emerson. Mr. Emerson was son of Rev. Joseph Emerson of Malden; a direct 
descendant of Rev. Messrs. Peter and Edward Bulkeley, two of his predecessors at 
Concord ; and father of the late Rev. William Emerson of Boston.! After he had been 
in the ministry about ten years, from zeal in the cause of his country, he went from 
Concord Aug. 16, 1776, with his people’s consent, to accompany the American army to 
Ticonderoga, as their chaplain.! But ill health led him, with the advice of his physician, 
to resign that office September 18th: and on his way home growing more ill, he stopped 
at the house of Rev. Mr. Roots of Rutland, Vermont, where he died of a bilious fever 
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after a month’s languishing.! His remains lie buried at Rutland; but a monument was 
erected to his memory on,the burying hill at Concord in 1826, at the expense of the 
Town.” ['Shattuck’s Hist. ch. 11. Rev. Dr. Ripley’s Half Century Sermon 1828, p. 
30 comp. with Shattuck’s Hist. ch. 11.] 


Rrptey. Dr. Ripley received the honorary distinction of D. D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he was educated. This venerable man has attained to the 88th year of 
his age, and the 60th of his ministry; and is now (August 1838) the senior clergyman 
in the county of Middlesex. But notwithstanding the infirmities incident to old age, he 
yet retains a remarkable degree both of bodily and mental vigor; and though relieved 
by the aid of a colleague from necessity of laboring, he still loves to be engaged in his 
Master’s work, is still ready and active in doing good. 


Goopwin. Mr. Goodwin studied divinity at the Theological School in Cambridge, a 
member of the class, which left that institution in 1829; was ordained, as colleague 
pastor with Rev. Dr. Ripley ;! and died at Plymouth, whither he had recently retired 
from his people for a season, in quest of health. [!Shkattuck’s Hist.] 


Frost. Mr. Frost studied theology at the Institution in Cambridge; received ap- 
probation to preach July 20, 1835; and was ordained, as colleague with the venerable 
senior pastor of this church, who still survives, [Rev, Mr. Frost. ] 


Trinitarian Church. 


SourHmayp. Mr. Southmayd studied divinity at the Seminary in Andover, and was 
originally a member of the class which was graduated in 1826.1 After his dismission from 
Concord, he became the editor of a newspaper at Lowell; resided a while, an editor and 
a preacher, in New York; and died at Fort Bend, Texas. ['Rev. Mr. Wilder.] 


Witper. Mr. Wilder studied theology with Rev. Samuel Austin, D. D. at Newport, 
R. I+ He was first settled, as pastor of the Congregational Calvinistic Church at 
Charlton, June 5, 1827; and disinissed July 2d, 1833.1 ['Rev. Mr. Wilder.] 


SUDBURY. 


Church of. 


The plantation of Sudbury commenced in 1639.1 Its first settlements were apparently 
in its then Eastern quarter, within the present bounds of Wayland, where was the place 
of public worship for the whole town, till its division into parishes in 1722. (See Way- 
land.) The church was probably gathered in August 1640, at the ordination of its first 
pastor.2, The original draught of its covenant, supposed to be in the hand writing of 
Rey. Mr. Browne, is still preserved, and in the possession of Dr. Thomas Stearns, 
pbysician of the place? In 1651, there were ‘‘not above 50 or 60 families” in the 
town, and “about 80 souls in Church-fellowship.”4 In 1722, the Town was divided 
by the General Court into two Parishes;° viz. the West, now the town of Sudbury ; 
and the East, now Wayland. In consequence of this division, the church, in compliance 
with the desires of the brethren in the East parish, was divided February 11, 1723 by a 
major vote of its members, into two distinct churches® Rev. Mr. Loring, who had 
been settled over the whole town, and was now the minister of the West Parish, con- 
tinued in his relation to the church in that quarter. Over the East Church, Rev. William 
Cooke was ordained, as its first pastor, March 20, 1723.6 Since the incorporation of the 
East Parish, as the town of East Sudbury (now Wayland) in 1780, the West Church has 
been the only Congregational Church in Sudbury. And it is not a little remarkable, that 
this ancient church, though never destitute of a settled ministry long at a time, has had 
as yet but six pastors; and one of these, Rev. Mr. Hilliard, was ordained as a colleague 
with Rev. Mr. Bigelow, and was dismissed in a little more than a year from his ordina- 
tion, before Mr. Bigelow’s death. So that in fact, in the church of Sudbury, one of the 
earliest established in the county of Middlesex, there have been but five successive 
pastors, including the present, from its foundation to the present day, a period of almost 
two hundred years. [!Winthrop’s Hist. vol. I. p. 306 and vol. II. p.30 note. *Rev. 
Mr. Hurlbut. ?Dr. Thomas Stearns, Sudbury. ‘Johnson’s W. W. Prov. B. IL. ch. 
17. 'Appendia to MeKean’s Sermon at ordination of Wight of E. Sudbury. Rev. 
Mr. Hurlbut, from the Church Records.] 


Browne. Mr. Browne is on Mather’s Catalogue of New England Pastors, who had 
been ordained, and “‘ were in the actual exercise of their ministry, when they left 
England; ”} but in what church he officiated in the mother country, is not known. He 
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came to this country in 1637 ;* and was made a freeman of the Massachusetts Colony 
May 13, 16403 At his settlement in August of that year at Sudbury, the town con- 
tracted to give him £40 (sterling ?) per ann. one half to be paid in money; the other 
half in ‘*some or all of these commodities ’—‘* Wheate, pees, butter, cheese, porke, 
beefe, hemp, and flax,”—* at every quarter’s end.” 4 He preached the Artillery Election 
Sermon in 1666;° his name is attached to the Testimony of the seventeen ministers 
against the proceedings of the three Elders of First Church, Boston, about 1669 ;® and 
he is mentioned by Johnson, as “the reverend, godly, and able Minister of the Word, 
Mr. Edmond Brown.”? His death has been sometimes erroneously stated to have 
occurred June 22, 1677. According to the Town Records, he was taken sick March 
1677-8, and died June 22d following ; viz. June 22, 1678.4 And this latter date is con- 
firmed by the following contemporaneous notice: ‘1678. June 22. Mr. Edm. Brown 
Pastour of Sudbury Chh. dyed.””7 The error probably originated from omitting in the 
Records the double date, in assigning the time of his seizure with his last sickness ; 
writing 1677, when 1677-8 was evidently meant; a'very common error in that day. 
['Magnalia, B. III. Introd. *Johnson’s W. W. Providence B. II. ch. 10, 17. ?Win- 
throp’s Hist. Vol. 11. App. 4Dr. Thomas Stearns from Town Records. °Dr. Thomas 
Stearns. ®Hutchinson’s Hist. Vol. I. p. 270. 7Sewall’s Com. Place Book.) 


SnermMan. Mr. Sherman is supposed to have been from Watertown, a son of Rev. 
John Sherman of that town.! This is intimated in the following extracts trom Judge 
Sewall’s Journal: “1685 Sabbath day, July 5. Mr. Sherman the father is taken delirious 
in Sudbury Pulpit” &c. &e.—** Satterday 8 at night August 8, 1685. The Reverend 
Mr. Jn° Sherman dyes.” &c. &c. He was ordained at Sudbury some time after ‘the 
30th of Xber,” 1678 ;? that is, undoubtedly, in the former part of 1679. After his dis- 
mission from the pastoral office there, he continued his residence in the town;! but 
appears to have preached abroad occasionally; and at Dracut in 1715 &c. for a con- 
siderable time. ‘* Nov. 20,1715. Mr. Sherman began to preach with us.” ‘* Noy. 29, 
1716. Voted to give Mr. Sherman 15 Shillings a Sabbath from this time.” ‘* June 17, 
1717. Voted to discharge Mr. Sherman and provide a young Minester to preach and 
settle with us.” As no clergyman of his name had at that day been graduated at either 
of the New England Colleges, he was probably the old minister referred to in the above 
extracts. He died at Sudbury March 3,17181 [1Rev. Mr. Hurlbut. *Dr. Thomas 
Stearns from Town Records. *Dracut Town Records.] 


Lorine. Mr. Loring commenced preaching at Sudbury Sept. 16, 1705; and was 
settled the following year over the whole town.’ After the division of the town into 
two Precincts, he accepted, July 10, 1722, the invitation which the inhabitants of the 
West Precinct had given him to become their minister,! though apparently he was not 
formally installed: and at the corresponding division of the church, February 11, 1723 
into two distinct churches, he retained his pastoral relation to the church members who 
dwelt ‘on the West side of the river,’? or in the West Precinct, and who then con- 
stituted the West Church.! This venerable servant of Christ held the pastoral office in 
Sudbury above 65 years, and supplied the pulpit above 66 years, without the aid of a 
colleague ; and though nearly 90 years of age at his death, preached the Sabbath but 
one before :? furnishing an instance of protracted life, and of long continued constant 
usefulness in the Ministry, very rarely equalled. For an interesting obituary notice of 
him, from the Boston Weekly News-Letter of March 19, 1772, see (A). He preached 
the Election Sermon in 1737, and the Convention Sermon in 1742; of which discourses, 
the former was published. His other publications were 1. A sermon entitled “The 
nature and necessity of the New Birth”’ &c. &c. 1728. 2. Three discourses on several 
subjects: viz. ‘The Glories of the heavenly world displayed, and improved,” from 
Psal. Ixxiii. 24: “ Religious conversation excited and assisted,” from Malachi iii. 16: 
“The great duty of self-examination urged upon professors of religion.” 18mo. 140 pp. 
1731. 3. A sermon on the death of Rev. Robert Breck of Marlborough, 1731; 4. on 
the Miseries of hell, preached 1731-2: 5. to a Society of young Men, 1732: 6. on the 
duty of private Christians to help their minister, 1735: 7. to two religious societies of 
young men, preached at Concord 1787: 8. ‘Justification not by works, but by Faith in 
Jesus Christ. Gal. ii. 16. 1749.” 9. A Sermon at the ordination of the Rev. Gideon 
Richardson at Wells. 1754.3 He also left in manucript a Journal, containing about 30 
volumes of 224 pages each, 6,720 pages in the whole, closely written: but the greater 
part of it is now lost.® [!Rev. Mr. Hurlbut, from Church Records. *Appendia to 


MeKean’s Sermon at ord. of Rev. Mr. Wight, E. Sudbury. *Dr. Themas Stearns, 
from his Manuscript Hist. of Sudbury.] 


Brertow. Mr. Bigelow was disabled from preaching several years previously to bis 


death, by bodily indisposition. He was the father of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, Professor of Mat. 
Med. at Harvard University. 
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Hinurarp. Mr. Hilliard studied divinity at Cambridge;} and was settled as 
colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Bigelow. After his dismission from Sudbury, he applied 
himself for some time to medical studies; obtained the degree of M. D.; and has more 
recently been employed as an instructor of youth. [4br. Hilliard Esq. Cambridge.] 


Hurisur. Mr. Hurlbut pursued the study of theology principally at Cambridge. 
[Rev. Mr. Hurlbut.] : 


WOBURN. 


Church of. 


Woburn was incorporated May 18, 1642: its settlement however had commenced in 
1640.1 It was originally a grant of land made by the General Court of the Colony in 
1640 to Charlestown ;! and, till the date of its incorporation, was called Charlestown 
village.’ It anciently included Wilmington and Burlington within its bounds; and for 
more than 80 years had but one church, and but one place of public worship for all its 
inhabitants. In 1730, Wilmington was set off, as a distinct township, and the remainder 
of the town was divided into two parishes. And in 1746 a third Society was established 
by the General Court of the Province within the bounds of the First Parish.2 But in 
1759, or early in 1760, tae members of the Third Society were reannexed by the Provin- 
cial Legislature to the First Parish, at the joint petition of both parties:? and the Second 
Parish being incorporated in 1799 by the present State government, as a town, by the 
name of Burlington, there has been since but one Congregational Church and Society in 
Woburn. The Records of this church previous to 1755 are missing: so that we cannot 
learn from this source the time of its establishment. In his Wonder Working Provi- 
dence of Zion’s Saviour in New England, Capt. Edward Johnson, a principal founder 
both of the town and of the church of Woburn, assigns August 24, 1612, as the day 
when the church was gathered. But in the Town Records, registered by him, as Town 
Clerk, or ‘ Recorder,” from 1640 till 1672 the year of his death, he names August 14th, 
1642, as the date of this transaction. (A) And this is doubtless the true date ;_ the errors of 
the press in the History just referred to being very numerous. In 1651, the year that 
History was written, there were about 60 families in the town, and 74 persons in church 
fellowship. In 1837, the town numbered 2,643 inhabitants; and the Congregational 
church 612 members on Jan. Ist, 18384 being the most numerous church in the County, 
connected with the General Association of Massachusetts, except First Church, Lowell. 
['Chickering’s Dedication Sermon. *First Parish Records. *W, W. Prov. B. II, ch. 
22, 4Minutes of Gen. Assoc. 1838.] 


Carter. Mr. Carter came to this country, “a young man,’? in 1635;* and has a 
place assigned him by Mather in his ‘‘ Second Classis” of Ministers. He was admitted 
a freeman of the Colony March 9, 1637 ;4 resided a while at Dedham;°® and when first 
invited to preach at Woburn, Nov. 3, 1641, was a member of the church at Watertown.! 
At the same time, he appears also to have been in some way employed in the service of 
that church or town: for the reason given in the Woburn Records of the above date for 
not applying to him sooner is, a doubting of ‘* Watertown’s parting with him.” His was 
an eminent instance of lay ordination. (See E. Charlestown.) Johnson speaks of him, 
as ‘a reverend godly man, apt to teach the sound and wholesome truths of Christ :” 
and with reference either to his personal improvement, or to his success in the ministry, 
observes, ‘The Pastor of this Church hath much encreased with the encreasings of 
Christ Jesus.”1 His death is erroneously stated by Rev. Mr. Chickering to have 
occurred Dec. 1, 1684.6 It took place Sept. 5, 1684, as stated in the Record of 
Births and Deaths in Woburn: and moreover at a meeting of the Selectmen Oct. 6th, 
1684 was presented an account of his funeral charges paid by the town.” [‘Johnson’s 
| W. W. Providence, B. II. ch. 22. *Johnson’s W. W. Prov. B. I. ch. 37, and Win- 
throp’s Hist. Vol. I. p. 169 note. %Mather’s Magn. B. III. Introd. *Winthrop’s Hist. 
Vol. If. App. °Farmer’s Geneal. Register. ®Chickering’s Ded. Sermon, Appendix. 
7Day Book of Selectmen, Vol. II] 


Fox. Mr. Jabez Fox was probably a native of Cambridge, (a son of Mr. Thomas Fox 
of that town, who was admitted freeman in 1638, and was living in 1674,') and according 
to a tradition in his family, a lineal descendant from Rev. John Fox, the martyrologist.? 
When he had preached at Woburn upwards of a year, as an assistant to Rev. Mr. Carter, 
the inhabitants gave him a call Nov. 5, 1679 “to be their minister for his life time ;”? 
and accepting this invitation, he was ordained shortly after, it is probable, as a colleague 
with the senior pastor. He died of the small pox at Boston, “Lord’s Day Febr. 28, 
1702-3,”4 but was,buried at Woburn. In the year of his death, assigned by the ins 
seription on his grave stone or monument in Woburn grave yard, as copied by Alden 
viz. “Feb. 28, 1702,” there is an erroneous omission of the double date. It is not 
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known that he ever published any thing. But an abstract of a discourse of his at 
Cambridge from 2 Tim. ii. 19, taken at delivery July 28, 1678 by Nathanael Gookin, then 
a student at H. C. afterwards pastor of the Church in Cambridge, is published by Alden.? 
[' Farmer’s Geneal. Reg. *Alden’s Epitaphs Vol. I. No. 236. * Town Records. 
4 Sewall’s Journal.] 


Fox. Mr. John Fox was a son of his predecessor, Rev. Jabez Fox, and was born at 
Woburn probably, though his name is not to be found on the Record of births &c. &c. in 
that town. His ordination is noticed as follows, in the diary of Rev. Joseph Green of 
Danvers. ‘1703. 17 Nov. I went with Mr. Fitch and L! to Mr. Fox’s ordin? at Woburn. 
Mr. Peirpoint began with a prayer Mr. Fox preach’d Mr. Willard gave y? charge 
Mr. Peirpoint y¢ right hand—I came home at 7 oclock.”! He lived long in the Ministry. 
But while young, he appears to have been not unfrequently disabled from preaching by 
sickness ;2 and the last fifteen'years of his life he was entirely blind.* During his blind- 
ness however he would preach occasionally, and often catechise the young, who repaired 
to his house for that purpose.2 Two sermons of his from 1 Sam. xiv. 15 occasioned by 
the great earthquake Oct. 29, 1727, are still extant? [Manuscripts of Wiliam Gibbs, 
Esq. ?Town Records. *Alden’s Epitaphs Vol. I. No. 238.] 


Jackson. Mr. Jackson was a son of Deacon Edward Jackson of Newton, and a 
grandson of Edward Jackson, who arrived-in New England about 1640, and settled in 
Newton between 1640 and 1645.!_ He was ordained (B) as a colleague with Rev. Mr. 
Fox, but died. before him. There is evidence that he was a worthy minister, and well 
esteemed by the great majority of his people. But his ministry was rendered a very 
uneasy one, and not imprebably was cut short, by troubles arising from a depreciating 
currency, from an unhappy difference with the senior pastor, and from the contentions 
and separations in his day among the inhabitants of the town. ['Farmer’s Geneal. Reg. ; 
Hon. William Jackson, Newton.] 


Suerman. Mr. Sherman was a son of Mr. William Sherman of “ Stoughton” Ms. 
(Newton ?) and a direct descendant, of the third generation, from Capt. John Sherman, 
who came from Dedham, England, to Watertown, Ms. about 1634 or 1635.1. Hon. Roger 
Sherman of New Haven, Ct. and Rev. Nathanael Sherman of Bedford, Ms. were his 
brothers.2 He studied divinity with Rev. Dr Bellamy of Bethlehem, and with Rev. Mr. 
Graham of Southbury, Ct.!. At his coming to Woburn in 1755, he belonged to “ Milford” 
(or, as it is otherwise called in the Records, *‘ New Milford”) Ct.: and was dismissed 
and recommended from the church in that place to Woburn Church, previously to his 
ordination. At his dismission from Woburn in 1775, he retired to Milford; and, after 
residing a while with his family at Stratford, Ct. was installed at Goshen, Ct. in 1781.1. In 
1788 he was dismissed from Goshen ;! and after a short residence at Sheffield, Ms. he 
accepted an invitation from the church and society in Woodbridge, Ct. to settle with 
them; but died at Woodbridge a few months after his arrival there! Mr. Sherman was 
greatly admired at Woburn for his eloquence; and is still remembered there with respect. 
His request for a dismission was granted with great reluctance; and in December 1778, 
an effort was made in town meeting, upon which the votes of the people were nearly 
equally divided, to procure his re-settlement among them.3 He published, while at 
Goshen, a number of discourses: one, addressed to infidels, (‘in consequence of the 
publication of ‘Ethan Allen’s Theology’’’) from those words Luke xv. 16, “ And he fain 
would have filled his belly with the husks which the swine did eat:” another upon the 
redemption by Jesus Christ; and a third, entitled, «The History of Melchizedec.” } 
In 1760, while at Woburn, he preached the Artillery Election Sermon from Psalm exlix. 
6: but this was not published. ['Roger Minot Sherman Esq. of Fuirfield, Ct. 2Shat- 
tuck’s Hist. of Concord, Bedford, §¢c. p. 265. °Parish Records.] 


Sarerant. Mr. Sargeant studied divinity under the direction of Rev. Professor 
Ripley of Dartmouth College. Dismissed from Woburn, be removed to Chester, Vt. and 
was never resettled in the Ministry. At different times however, he made several Mis- 
sionary tours, in the employment of the Connecticut and Massachusetts Missionary 
Societies: particularly to the Northern parts of Vermont, to Wayne and Luzerne 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and to Oneida County, N..York. He also had the charge of the 
church in Chester, and at times preached in the town by contract for a longer, or a 


shorter period, as occasion offered; but without settlement. He died at Chester. 
[Phineas O. Sargeant, Esq. his son | 


CuicxertnG. Mr. Chickering is a son of Rev. Jabez Chickering of Dedham. He 
pursued the study of theology at Cambridge, under Rev. Professor Tappan: and after 
retiring from Woburn, was installed over the church in Phillipston, Worcester Co., Ms. 


July 10, 1822; and dismissed at his own request July 16, 1835.1 He still resid 
Phillipston. ['Rev. Mr, Chickering. ] e di en 
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Bennetr. Mr. Bennett received his theological education at the Seminary in 
Andover. 


Second Church. See Burlington. 


Third Church. 


No records of this church have been transmitted. It was gathered however, not 
improbably, on the day of its pastor’s ordination. The Society with which it was 
connected in public worship, grew out of the variance that unhappily existed between 
Rev. Messrs. Fox and Jackson of the First Church.! It was petitioned for to the 
General Court Dec. 11, 1745 by several friends of Mr. Fox;! and was established by 
the Legislature of the following year. Soon after the death of Mr. Jackson, the re- 
union of this Society and its Church with the First Parish began to be contemplated. 
Proposals to this end were first made April 14, 1755: petitions were presented to the 
Legislature in 1759 from both parishes to be incorporated as one; and on March 10, 
1760 the First Parish held its last meeting, in distinction from the Third Society, and its 
first, as reunited with it. At present, no vestige of this Third Church remains, except 
the cellar of the building, in which its assemblies for public worship were held.  [!Peti- 
tion for Incorporation in Records of First Parish. Records of First Parish, Vol. I. 
p. 262. *Rec. of First Parish, Vol. I1.] 


Corron. Mr. Cotton was ason of Rev. Roland Cotton of Sandwich, a grandson of 
Rev. John Cotton of-Plymouth, a great grandson of the celebrated Rev. John Cotton ot 
Boston, and a brother of Rev. Messrs. John Cotton of Newton, Nathanael of Bristol, 
R. I. and Ward of Hampton, N. H.!1 He was ordained Oct. 23, 1728 the pastor of a 
Congregational church gathered that day at Providence, R. I.;? but when dismissed from 
that church is not known. The following notice of his installation at Woburn is from 
the Boston Weekly News-Letter of July 16, 1747. ‘“‘ Woburn July 15..This Day the 
Rev. Mr. Josiah Cotton was installed Pastor over the 3d Church in this Town.—The 
whole Affair was carried on with the utmost Peace and Decency.” Perceiving his 
people inclined to reunite with the First Society, after the decease of Rev. Mr. Jackson, 
and the ordination of his successor, Rev. Mr. Sherman, he called a Council of the neigh- 
boring churches ‘to advise and direct him with respect to his removal,” &c.? This 
Council assembled June 30, 1756:° and with the sanction doubtless of their opinion and 
advice, he asked a dismission 4 He was installed at Sandown N. H. in 1759; and there 
died in 1780.2 [}Farmer’s Geneal. Reg. Journal of Rev. Dr. Sewall, Boston. °Bur- 
lington Chh. Records. *Chickering’s Ded. Serm. °N. H. Gazetteer 1823.] 


SOUTH READING. \ 


Church of. 


South Reading was incorporated Feb. 25, 1812.1 It was previously the South or First 
Parish of Reading ; and its church the First Church. That ancient town was originally 
called Lynn Village ;? and was at that time doubtless the Westerly part of Lynn. Its 
first settlements were within the present bounds of South Reading; and seem to have 
been commenced as early as 1640. In Danforth’s Almanack for 1647, in a memorandum 
headed with, “The time when these Townes following began,” Reading is set against 
the year 1640, and represented as the 24th plantation in Massachusetts proper. The date 
of its incorporation, assigned in a modern work, is May 29, 1644.1 But according to 
Gov. Winthrop, it was not incorporated till April or May 1645. Under the date of 
“1645. 2. 13,” (April 13th) but at the distance from it of several pages in the printed 
History, he observes, ‘* A village was erected near Lynn, and called Reading; another 
village erected between Salem and Gloucester, and called Manchester:’’? and a little 
below, under “1645. 3. 14” (May 14,) “The court of elections was held at Boston ;”’? 
when, according to Spofford, Manchester was incorporated. Of the gathering of its First 
Church, &c. we have the following notices: ‘1645. 5. 9” (1645, Nov. 5) ‘A church 
was gathered at Reading, and Mr. Greene ordained pastor. He was a very godly man, 
and died 3: 48.” that is, May 1648.4. “On the 5th day of November following” (1645) 
“there was a church gathered at Reading, six miles to the west of Lynn, and Mr. Henry 
Green was ordained pastor thereof.” ® (A) 

In a day when dismissions of ministers have become matters of frequent and lamen- 
table occurrence, it is refreshing to find a church, which has had no experience of the 
evil. Nearly two hundred years have elapsed since the foundation of the church at 
South Reading. In this long period of time, it has had eight pastors settled over it, but 
has dismissed none. While they, on their part, have gone on, regularly dispensing In 
succession the word and ordinances of Christ, and adorning their holy vocation by their 
lives; the church, on the other hand, has lived in perfect peace and harmony with them; 
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has loved and honored them in their lives, and lamented them at their deaths; and their 
dust now mingles with that of their people. May the time of the removal of the present 
incumbent, now in the 34th year of his ministry, in this church, be yet distant; and then 
may it be, to be laid by the side of his revered predecessors, in the blessed hope of 
rising with them at the resurrection of the just! ['Spofford’s Gazetteer of Ms. 
2Woburn Town Rec. Sept. 6, 1640. %Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. II. p. 220. 4Winthrop’s 
Hist. Vol. Il. p. 253. *Hubbard’s Hist. p. 416.] 


Green. Mr. Green is numbered by Mather with the ministers of his “ First Classis.” ? 
The following notice of him is by governor Winthrop. ‘1643. 10. 3.——Some of 
Watertown began a plantation at Martin’s Vineyard beyond Cape Cod, and divers families 
going thither, they procured a young man, one Mr. Green, a scholar, to be their minister, 
in hopes soon to gather a church there. He went not.” From Johnson he appears to 
have been an inhabitant of Reading previously to his ordination. Speaking of Reading 
people, that author observes, “ They gathered into a church, and ordained a Pastor from 
among themselves at the same time, a young man of good abilities to preach the Word, 
and of a very humble behaviour, named Mr. Green,” &c.? The date of his death in 
the List is from the Church Records by Mr. Brock, and agrees with that from Gov. 
Winthrop’s History, given under the preceding head. But a different and more precise 
date from a very respectable authority is deserving of notice. “1648. 8. 11. (Oct. 11.) 
Mr. Green Pastour to the Church at Reading, dyed.”* [!Magnalia B. IIL Introd. *W. 
W. Prov. B. II. ch. 25. *Danforth’s Alm. for 1649: Chron. Mem. in. N. B. This 
Almanac (now in the hands of the compiler) appears to have once belonged to Mr. 


Green’s successor, having written on its title page, ‘‘Sa. Haugh 1649, 1650.”’] 


Haveu. Mr. Haugh was probably a son of Atherton Haugh,’ a gentleman of great 
influence in Boston, who arrived in this country Sept. 4, 1633; was of the Board of 
Assistants in 1635, a deputy from Boston in 1637, and died Sept. 11, 1650.2 This son of 
his was a member of the First Class at Harvard College, and one that complained before 
the General Court of his treatment as a boarder in the family of its first instructor, 
Mr. Nathanael Eaton; but, from some eause unknown, was never graduated.! With 
allusion probably to his educatian in this country, Johnson observes of him, ‘‘ After him” 
(Mr. Green) ‘‘succeeded in the place one Mr. Hoph, a young man, one of the first fruits 
of N. E.a man studious to promote the truths of Christ.’® He came to Reading in 
1648; and previously to his ordination was admitted into the church there, dismissed 
from First Church, Boston.4 He died at Boston.! The following notice of this occur- 
rence accounts for his absence from home at death. ‘1662. March 30. Mr. Samuel 
Haugh Pastor of ye Ch. at Reading, Coming to the Synod, fell sick at Boston and died.” ® 
[| Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. I. p. 310, 311. Note. *Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. I. p. 108, 109. 
Note ; 158, 220. 3W. W. Prov. B. II. ch. 25. 4Chh. Records: ®Mem.in Records of 
Ist Chh. Roxbury.] 


Brocx. Mr. Brock came to New England 1637;1! was admitted into Harvard Col- 
lege in 1643; and after a residence there of five years (or of two years from his gradua- 
tion in 1646) in the pursuit of his studies, he commenced preaching.? He labored in the 
ministry first at Rowley, then at the Isle of Shoals.2 After his settlement at Reading, he 
entered the following memorandum in that Book of Church Records, which was appa- 
rently begun by him: ‘John Brocke called by the Church to officiate amongst them 
after Mr. Sam. Haughs’ decease at Boston, and dismissed to them from Dedham Church, 
was joined to them the Lord’s day before y® Ordination and Nov. 13, 762: he was or- 
dain’d, and y® Day after he was married to Mrs. Sarah Haugh a widdow indeed.”? Mr. 
Brock was very eminent as a devout man; and especially for what has been called ‘a 
particular faith” in prayer, or an assurance of being heard, which is verified in the 
event. Several remarkable instances of this in Mr. Brock are cited in his “ Life,” by 
Dr. Mather.? The notice subjoined of his funeral is from the Journal of Judge Sewall. 
“1688. Tuesday, June 19. Went to y¢ Funeral of Mr. Brock of Reding, a worthy good 
Minister generally lamented, Was very laborious in Catechizing and instructing Youth. 
Mr. Danforth, Mr. Russel there, Mr. Morton, Wigglesworth, Fisk, Fox, Shepard, 
Lorie, Pierpont, Lawson, Carter, &c. buried between 2 and 3.” &c. &e. ['Farmer’s 
Geneal. Reg. *Mather’s Magnalia, B. IV] 


Pirrront. Mr, Pierpont, previously to his ordination, was a resident fellow or tutor 
at Harvard College. In the course of his ministry he preached a monthly lecture to his 
people. ‘1700 (Ap!,?) 10. Fair wt —Redding Lect? I went.” &c. &c, May 8. ‘ Red- 
ding and Beverly Lecture.”! The following notices have been transmitted of his death 
and funeral, ‘1709 2 June. Mr. Peirpoint died.’ 6 June. “I went to Mr. P——t’s 
fun! the bearers were Mr. Leverett, Mr. Brattle, Wadsworth, Coleman, Gr. and Fox. 
There was a general lamentation—he was a man of great worth.’'—* 1709 Tuesday 
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May 31.—This Week Mrs Blowers dies, then her Husband, Capt. Sill, Mr. lemon, and 
Alass, alass, June 3. The Reverd Mr. Pierpont dies at Reading; a very great Loss! ” 
—June 6. Artillery-day. I went with Mr. John Williams of Dearfield to ye Funeral of 
Mr, Pierpont at Reading, His Bearers were Leverett, Brattle; Wadsworth, Colman; 
Green, Fox. Mr. Jonathan Corwin and I followed next after the Relations: None else 
of the Council there.”? [‘Extracts from Diary of Rev. Jos. Green of Danvers, by W. 
Gibbs, Esq. *Sewall’s Journal.] 


Brown. Mr. Brown was only son of Mr. Richard Brown of Newbury.! The sub- 
joined notice of his ordination is from Judge Sewall’s Journal. ‘1712 Midweek, June 
25. I goina Calash with Mr. Josiah Oakes to Reading, to the ordination of Mr. Richard 
Brown. Mr. Green of Salem Village began with Prayer, Mr. Brown preach’d well from 
Acts xx. 28. prayd—Mr. Jer. Shepard Ordaind, prayd—Mr. Tappan Gave the Right 
Hand of Fellowship—Mr. Parsons of Maldon prayd. Sung y? 122 Psalm York Tune. 
ee ae gave the Blessing. Got home before 9. Laus Deo.” [!Farmer’s Geneal. 

eg. 


Hogsy. Mr. Hobby belonged originally to the Old North Church, Boston, from which 
he came recommended to Reading Church for admission, before his ordination.’ He was 
distinguished in his day for his piety, and as a zealous, successful advocate of the evan- 
gelical faith. He preached the Artillery Election Sermon in 1747, which was published.” 
His other publications were, ** A vindication of the itineracy and conduct of Whitefield, 
1745 ; self examination in its necessity and advantages, 1746 ;—vindication of the protest 
against Jonathan Edwards’ dismission, 1751 ;”?? a sermon at the ordination of Mr. Daniel 
Emerson over the Second Church in Dunstable (Hollis, N. H.) 1743. ‘* He also wrote 
a letter to his people, which consisted of advice relative to the choice of another pastor, 
found in his study after his death, entitled Advice from the grave, which his people pub- 
lished. This letter may be seen in the Mass. Miss, Magazine, Vol. v. No. 10, March, 
1808. It is worth a perusal.” *(B) [Church Records. *Allen’s Biog. *Brief Sketch 
of Chh. S. Reading, in Boston Recorder, June 23, 1821.] 


Prentiss. Mr. Prentiss, previcusly to his ordination, had been Librarian of Harvard 
College, to which office he was chosen in Oct. 1768.1 He published two discourses on 
the truth and faithfulness of God, 1790 ; a sermon at the installation of Rev. Joseph Wil- 
lard, Boxborough, 1785; at the installation of Rev. Elias Hull, Seabrook, N. H. 1799; 
before Mount Moriah Lodge, Reading, 1799. ['Boston Weekly News Letter. Oct. 27.] 


Emerson. Mr. Emerson studied divinity with Rev. Messrs. Page of Hancock, N. H. 
and Farrar of New Ipswich, N. H: was ordained at Westminster, Vt. 1800; and dis- 
missed, 1804.1 [' Rev. Mr. Emerson.] 


MALDEN. 
Church of. 


Malden was incorporated in 1649. The date of its church cannot be ascertained either 
from its own records, or those of the town; the former commencing with the ministry of 
Rev. Dr. Thacher; the latter containing no entry cf ecclesiastical concern, earlier than 
1678-9. According to Johnson however, the settlement cf Malden commenced about 
1648; and its first inhabitants ‘‘ gathered into a Church some distance of time before 
they could attain to any Church Officer to. administer the Seals unto them,” and were 
supplied with temporary preachers, ‘till the year 1650.”! Hence, as his words imply, 
there were a number of such preachers, it may be confidently inferred, that the church 
of Malden was embodied at least as early as 1649. The first person who ministered the 
Word to this church in their Sabbath assemblies, in the interval between its establish- 
ment, and its ordination of a pastor, was “a godly Christian named M. Sarjant,” } or Sar- 
geant, a name, it is believed, yet common in Malden. He was followed by certain 
“ young Students from the Colledg”+ of whose names no record has been preserved. 
There was likewise a Mr. Upham, who preached to this people in the early period of 
their history. ‘* 1661-2. March—Mr—Upham, who sometime preach’d at Malden, died 

_at Cambridge.”? But who this gentleman was, or at what time precisely he ministered at 
Malden, there seem to be no means of ascertaining. As the name of Upham does not occur 
in the Catalogue of Harvard College till 1734, he was probably educated in England: and 
as the time of his death admits the supposition, it appears quite as likely, that he did not 
supply that desk till after the dismission of Mr. Matthews, as that he did before Mr. 
Matthews was called to office. A division was made in this church, in 1735, at the gath- 
ering of the South Church, which was healed by the reunion of the latter in 1792. Not long 
after the resignation of Rev. Mr. Green in 1827, the control of affairs in the First Con- 
gregational Society in Malden was obtained by gentlemen of the Universalist persuasion, 
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In consequence of this change, the Church withdrew from that Society, with which it 
had been connected in the worship of God from the beginning; and having united itself 
with “the Trinitarian Congregational Society,” established July 12, 1832,? they now 
worship together in a meeting-house erected by their joint efforts. ['Wond. W. Prov. 
B. Ul. 7. *Mem. in Rec. of First Chh. Roxbury. *Society’s Records.] 


Marruews. Mr. Matthews arrived in New England Sept. 21, 1638.1 He was first 
settled in Plymouth Colony,” over the church of Yarmouth,’ of which he seems to have 
been the first pastor, and to have had for his successor, Rev. John Miller.! Miller was 
at Rowley, Oct. ‘1641, an assistant to Rev. Mr. Rogers.4 But as Morton mentions them 
both under 1642, among those ‘Godly and able Gospel-Preachers,” with whom “ about 
these times the Lord was pleased of his great goodness richly to accomplish and adorn 
the Colony of Plymouth ;”® and as Yarmouth appears to be the only town in that 
Colony, in which either of these two gentlemen was ever settled, it seems reasonable to 
conclude, that about 1642 Matthews removed from Yarmouth, and that Miller leaving 
Rowley about the same time, ministered at Yarmouth in his stead. (Concerning Mr. 
Miller, more hereafter under Groton.) From Yarmouth, in Plymouth Colony, Matthews 
appears to have come to “ Natascott,” in the Colony of Massachusetts ;* and is conjec- 
tured by Hon. Mr. Savage to be the minister alluded to by Winthrop, as settled in that 
town, when it received from the General Court, July, 1644, the name of Hull.6 From 
Hull he appears to have -partially withdrawn early in 1649. For at the May Session of 
the General Court that year, a petition was presented from the inhabitants of Hull “ for 
the encouraging Mr. Matthews to go to them and preach amongst them:” upon which 
petition it was resolved as follows: ‘The court judge it no way meet to grant the 
inhabitants of Hull their desire for Mr. Matthews’ returning to them, nor residing with 
them, and do declare that they find several erroneous expressions, others weak, ineon- 
venient and unsafe, for which it judgeth meet to order, that said Mr. Matthews should be 
admonished by the governour in the name of this court.”® Upon receiving this public 
censure, he doubtless took his final leave of Hull, and came not long after to Malden. 
There he became the stated preacher to the people in 1650;* and in the course of the 
same year probably, the Church ventured to call him ‘to the office of a Pastor,” 
“although some Neighbour-churches were unsatisfied therewith.”*® For proceeding 
thus, “ without the consent and approbation of neighbouring churches, and allowance of 
the magistrates, (if not against the same,) contrary to the approved practice of the coun- 
try,’’( A) the General Court in 1651 ‘ passed an handsome fine or mulct upon all of the 
church that were actors therein.’”7 As the people of Malden, we are told, came after- 
wards to see, and also were willing to acknowledge their miscarriage ” 7 in calling Mr. 
Matthews, under such circumstances, to be their minister, they doubtless resigned him 
soon after. But where he went next does not appear. Farmer mentions Lynn, as one 
of the places at which he preached in this country ; and states, that eventually he “ re- 
turned to England, and, according to Calamy, died in 1683.”8 [!Winthrop’s Hist. 
Vol. Lp. 273 and note. *Johnson’s W. W. Prov. B. Il. ch. 7. *%Gay’s Serm. at inst. 
of G. Rawson at Yarmouth, 1755, 2d ed. 1793, p. 28, note. 4Woburn Town Records. 
5Morton'’s N. E. Memorial. ®Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. II. p. 175, note. 7Hubbard’s 
Hist. p. 550. %Farmer’s Geneal. Reg.] 


Wicerrsworrn. Mr. Wigglesworth was probably born in England;} a son, it 
seems, of Mr. Edward Wigglesworth, who died at New Haven, Ct. 1654, and who is 
called by Rev. Dr. Stiles, ‘* ancestor of the professor.” ? Concerning this eminent min- 
ister, the Church Records of Malden go not back far enough to show any thing, and the 
Town Records say nothing, till towards the close of his life ; so that his early history in 
that place is involved in much obscurity. Even that diligent antiquary, the Jate lamented 
Mr. Farmer, was constrained to confess on this point, ‘* Where he lived, and how he was 
occupied after leaving college until he was admitted freeman of the Massachusetts 
colony, in 1680, I have not learnt.’® From a fragment of a sermon preached by Dr. 
Increase Mather at Malden shortly after his death, it appears, that he was ordained at 
Malden about 1654; and so continued to be the pastor of that church till his death in 
1705, “above a Jubilee of years together :” that about 1664, in consequence of feeble- 
ness of constitution, he was taken off “ from his Publick Work for some whole sevens 
of years,” (say, 21 years); and that having lived “near Twenty Years” wholly seclu- 
ded from the world, he about 1685 came abroad again, and lived to spend as many more 
in public usefulness. (B) During this long indisposition, he went a voyage for his health. 
The rest of the time, ‘near twenty years,” he spent in retirement in Malden; and his 
pulpit was successively supplied by Messrs. Bunker, Blackman, and Cheever, the first 
and last of whom, at least, were settled clergymen, and the last dismissed not far from 
the time of Mr. Wigglesworth’s recovery. Mr. Wigglesworth was a fellow of Harvard 
College. He was also a physician as well asa divine; and for his skill was much em- 
ployed in that capacity both in Malden, and in the neighboring towns. He preached the 
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Election Sermon in 1686, which was published, and the Artillery Election Sermon in 
1696. On the former occasion, May 12, 1686, he publicly alluded to his recent long 
seclusion from society. “ In’s prayer sd, That may know yé things of our peace in y* 
our day, and it may be y® last of our days. Acknowledged God as to y¢ Election, and 
bringing forth him as *twere a dead Man, had been reckon’d among y? dead, to preach.” 4 
His death was noticed by a friend as follows. ‘Lord’s Day, June 10, 1705. The 
Learned and pious Mr. Michael Wigglesworth dies at Malden abt 9,m. Had been sick 
abt 10 days of a Fever; 73 years and 8 moneths old. He was the Author of the Poem 
entituled, The Day of Doom, which has been so often printed: and was very usefull as 
a Physician.’* Beside the works above named, he published ‘* Meat out of the eater, 
or a meditation concerning the necessity, end, and usefulness of afflictions unto God’s 
children,” of which there was a fifth edition in 1718.° He was the father of the first, 
and grandfather of the second Professor of Divinity at Harvard College. His name was 
held in great veneration at Malden long after his death; and it is not forgotten there, 
even at the presentday.(C) [John Farmer, Esq. *Stiles’s Hist. of Regicides, ch. iv. 
p. 172. %Memoirs Ministers, American Quarterly Reyister, May, 1836. 4Sewall’s 
Journ. *Allen’s Biog.] : 


Bunxer. Mr. Bunker was a son of Mr. George Bunker of Charlestown, who 
was disarmed by order of the General Court in 1637, for espousing the cause of Mrs. 
Hutchinson ;1 and from whom, or some descendant, the name of Bunker’s Hill was 
probably derived. From the following record of his baptism in the church at Charles- 
town, he appears to have been born in that town in 1635. “1635. '7: mo: day 20. 
Beniamine Buncker the Son of George Buncker and of Judith his wife was Babtised.’’2 
He was admitted by profession into that church April 29, 1660:2 and the following memo- 
randa by Rev. Samuel Danforth in the Records of First Church, Roxbury, preserve the 
dates of his ordination at Malden, and of his death. ‘1663. Decemb. 9. The ordination 
of Mr. Benj. Bunker to the office of a Pastor in Maldon.” 2, 12™ 1669.” (Feb. 2, 1670) 
** Mr. Benj. Bunker Pastor to y® Church at Malden died.” ['Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. I. 
p. 248 note, *Rec. of First Chh. Charlestown, Vol. I.] 


Buackman. Mr. Blackman was son of Rev. Adam Blackman, first minister of Strat- 
ford, Ct.! Whether the son was ever ordained at Malden, or only statedly employed to 
preach there for a considerable length of time, without ordination, seems doubtful. From 
the Town Records we learn, that he “supplied the desk four years and upwards, and 
left in the year 1679:” that while there, “he lived in the ministry house, upon which 
he Jaid out money in repairs ;” and that in the “ 1 mo. 78-9” (March 1679) ‘“* A Com- 
mittee of ye Town settled with Mr. Blackman for his disbursem's on the house, & pur- 
chased what Jand he owned himself, wh. with the parsonage was (to be ?) for the use of 
the Ministry (forever?) This parsonage is doubtless that, which was recently in the 
occupation of Rev. Mr. Cobb, the minister of the Universalist Society. After quitting 
Malden, Mr. Blackman preached at Scarborough, Me.! ‘In 1683 he was a representa- 
tive of Saco, in which town he was a large landholder, and owner of all the mill privi- 
leges on the east side of the river. He probably died in Boston.”! [1 Allen’s Biog.] 


Currver. Mr. Cheever was a son of the celebrated schoolmaster, Mr. Ezekiel 
Cheever, author of the Latin Accidence; and a younger brother of Rev. Samuel Cheever 
of Marblehead ;1 and was probably born at Ipswich about 1658, where it appears, his 
father was then keeping school.?, Mr. Cheever began to preach at Malden “ 14 day of 
February 1679” (Feb. 14, 1679-80): and ata Meeting ‘‘27. 10 mo. 1680” (Dee. 27, 
1680) (‘* the year being neer upp”) he was desired to continue. He was ordained in 
1681:4 but some charges being preferred against him, which an Ecclesiastical Council 
assembled to examine, thought sufficiently sustained, but the justice of which he saw not 
cause to confess, he was dismissed in 1686.4 After living in retirement, apparently, for 
many years, he recovered the confidence of the community, resumed preaching, and was 
ordained the First Pastor of the First Church in Chelsea® Oct. 19, 1715, nearly thirty 
years after his dismission from Malden; and continued in the ministry at Chelsea above 
thirty years more. (See Chelsea.) ['Rev. Mr. Alger, Chelsea. ~?Allen’s Biog. of 
Ezek. Cheever. *Town Records. 4Sewall’s Com. Place Book. *Sewall’s Journ.] 


Parsons. Mr. Parsons was chosen by the town in concurrence with the Church of 
Malden, as their minister, Oct. 27, 1708; but was not ordained till the spring or summer 
following: for in a receipt on the Town Book, subscribed by him May 15, 1721, he 
observes, that he had been settled in the ministry near twelve years ; and that his church, 
according to recommendation of late Council had dismissed him.1_ From Malden he went 
to Leicester, where he was installed Sept. 15, 1721; and dismissed March 6, 1735,? He 
a i‘ Leicester in 1737.3 [!Town Records. *John Farmer, Esq. *Spofford’s Gazet- 

eer, 
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Emerson. Mr. Emerson, the eminently pious and devoted minister of Malden, was 
son of Mr. Edward Emerson of Chelmsford ; a grandson of Rev. Joseph Emerson of Men- 
don (who was driven thence by the Indians in King Philip’s War, July, 1675;7) and 
father of the ministers deceased of his name at Pepperell, Concord and Conway. | His 
publications were, “The importance and duty of a timely seeking of God, 17275 
“Meat out of the eater, and sweetness out of the strong, 1735;” ‘ Early piety encour- 
aged, 1738;” and a sermon at the ordination of his son Joseph at Groton, W. Parish, 
now Pepperell, 1747.2 [!Spofford’s Gazetteer. *Allen’s Biog.] 


Tuacuer. Dr. Thacher was son of Oxenbridge Thacher, Esq. of Boston; a direct 
descendant of Rev. Thomas Thacher, first pastor of Old South Church, Boston, and of Rev. 
Peter Thacher of Milton ; and father of late Rev. Samuel C. Thacher of the New South 
Church, Boston: very eminent in prayer, and called by Whitefield, “ the young Elijah : 
installed after his dismission from Malden as Pastor of Brattle Street Church, Boston, 
Jan. 12, 1785; and died Dec. 16, 1802, at Savannah, Ga., to which place he had recently 
undertaken a voyage for his health. He preached the Convention Sermon, 1802; and 
the Artillery Election Sermon in 1798, which was published. His other publications were, 
An oration against standing armies, March 5, 1776; a sermon on the death of A. Eliot, 
1778 ; three sermons in proof of the eternity of future punishment, 1782; observations on 
the state of the clergy in New England, with strictures upon the power of dismissing 
them, usurped by some churches, 1783; a reply to strictures on the preceding ; sermon 
on the death of J. Paine, 1788; of Gov. Bowdoin, 1791; of Gov. Hancock, 1793; of S. 
Stillman, Jr. 1794; of T. Russell, and N. Gorham, 1796; of Dr. Clarke, and Rebecca 
Gill, 1798; of Gov. Sumner, 1799; of Washington, 1800; at the ordination of E. Kel- 
logg, 1788; of W. F. Rowland, 1790; of hisson, T. C. Thacher, 1794 ; memoirs of Dr. 
Boylston, 1789; before the Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society, 1795; 
before a society of freemasons, 1797; and a century sermon, 1799. [Allen’s Biog.] 


Jupson. Mr. Judson, after his dismission from Malden, was installed at Wenham, 
Dec. 26, 1792; dismissed Oct. 22, 1799; and installed at Plymouth May 12, 1802.1 Em- 
bracing the peculiarities of the Baptist denomination, he was dismissed from Plymouth, 
Aug. 1817;” and was employed afterwards in several Baptist Societies, as at Woburn, 
from Aug. 1821 to April 1822,3 and at Scituate, at which latter place he died. He was 
father of Dr. Judson, missionary in Burmah. [List of Ministers in Essex County, in 
Am. Quart. Reg. Feb. 1835. *Do.in Plymouth County, in Reg. Nov. 1835. “Records 
of Baptist Chh. Woburn.] 


Wiuuts. Mr. Willis was originally Pastor of the South Church in Malden: but at 
the union of that church with the First, March 25, 1792, he appears to have become the 
pastor of this united church without any formal installation ; and sustained this relation 
till death. [First Chh Ree.] 


Gren. Mr. Green studied divinity principally with Rev. Jason Haven, Dedham ;! 
was ordained as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Willis; and after dismision from Malden, 
he removed to Andover, where he still resides. [Rev. Mr. Green.] 


McCuvure. Mr. McClure studied divinity at the Theological Seminary in Andover. 
[Rev. Mr. Mc Clure.] 


South Church. 


The South Precinct in Malden had its origin in a contest respecting the location of a 
meeting-house for the whole town.! It was incorporated by the Legislature Dec. 24, 
1737: but a meeting-house had been built, and a minister settled within its bounds, a 
few years before.” Its church was probably gathered on the same day that its first min- 
ister was ordained. After a separation of nearly sixty years, it was re-united March 25, 
1792, with the First or North Church, by the joint vote (D) of the brethren of both 
churches. The Records of this church are not known to be now in existence. But the 
Records of the Precinct were politely put into the hands of the compiler for inspection, 
by a gentleman in Malden in 1834. [!Wright’s Hist. Discourse, pp.8—10. South 
Precinct Records, *First Church Records.] 


Stimpson. Mr. Stimpson, a second son of Mr. Andrew Stimpson of Charlestown by 
the name of Joseph, was baptized there by Rev. Mr. Bradstreet Feb. 18, 1699-1700; 
and admitted into the church by profession Nov. 11, 1722.1 The date of his ordination 
is preserved in some chronological minutes by Rev. Samuel Checkley of Boston, copied 
by William Gibbs, Esq. as follows: ‘1735 Sept. 24. Mr. Stimpson ordained at Mal- 
den.” In 1736, ‘*a proposition was before the town, respecting the payment of the 
salaries of the two ministers, equally alike, by a town rate, but it was not accepted.” ® 
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From a vote of the South Precinct Nov. 5, 1744, to accept the terms of settlement be- 
tween them and Rey. Mr. Stimpson, determined by referees mutually chosen, he seems 
to have been dismissed about that time.? Another Precinct vote, March 9, 1752, shows 
him to have been then an inhabitant of the Precinct: but whether he continued to be so 
till death, does not appear. [Records of First Chh. Charlestown. *Wright’s Hist. 
Disc. p.10. 3South Precinct Records.] 


CuravexLanp. Mr. Cleaveland was originally minister of Haddam, Ct., the succes- 
sor of Rev. Phineas Fisk, who died 1738:!' but when Mr. Cleaveland succeeded him in 
office, and when he was dismissed, does not appear. By an error of the press, he is 
represented, in the Catalogue of Ministers, &c. in Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, 
Ch. 26th, to have been ordained at Haddam and dismissed at the same time that his suc- 
cessor was, the Rev. Mr. Elderkin ; viz. in 1749 and 1753. He was chosen minister of the 
South Precinct, Malden, April 2, 1747, by a vote of the Precinct in concurrence with the 
Church.?_ Messrs. Daniel Shute and Joseph Emerson, Jr. (afterwards of Hingham and 
Pepperell) had been chosen to that office by similar votes, passed July 21 and Sept. 4, 
1746; but had declined.2 To encourage Mr. Cleaveland to accept his invitation, the 
Precinct voted April 24, 1747, the sum of £1,200 Old Tenor, for the purchase &c. of a 
parsonage for his use, while their minister.2 He came with his family to Malden, to 
undertake the work of the ministry there, May 23, 1747;2 and was probably installed 
the following month, the Precinct voting, June 19, 1747, to raise £30 ‘to pay the 
Charges of (his) Instalment.”? From a Precinct vote, Oct, 19, 1759, he appears to have 
been dismissed about that time.? [List of Cong. Min. in Ct. in Am. Quart. Reg. 
May, 1832. *Records of South Precinct, Malden.] 


Wiuuis. Mr. Willis was a native of that part of Dartmouth which is now New Bed- 
ford. He was chosen by the Precinct, in concurrence with the Church, as their minis- 
ter, Oct. 16, 1751,! but the precise time of his ordination the Records do not determine. 
In June 1752, an attempt was made to re-unite the two parishes, which proved abortive. 
But Mr. Willis lived to see this desirable end accomplished about forty years after (viz. 
March 25, 1792); and to be for nearly nine years a minister of the whole town.” 
['South Precinct Records. *Records of First Church.] 


CHELMSFORD. 


First Church. 


Chelmsford was incorporated as a town in May, 1655.!_ Its first church was gathered 
at Wenham Oct. 8, 1644. After continuing there several years, a majority of its mem- 
bers, with its pastor, Rev. Mr. Fiske? and its deacon, Cornelius Waldo,' removed to 
Chelmsford ? and established themselves there, apparently as a church already organized.! 
Mather states this to have occurred “about the year 1656,” and after Mr. Fiske had 
sustained the pastoral office at Wenham “for more than twice seven years.”? But in 
this term he must include the whole time of Mr. Fiske’s preaching there. A comparison 
of the following passages from Wenham Town Records, renders it highly probable, if not 
certain, that the removal of Mr. Fiske and his church to Chelmsford took place in 1655. 
«* Wenham the 6 of 12th. mo. 1654” (Feb. 6, 1655) “ It is ordered that the maintenance 
of our minister shall be £40 a year, whether Mr. Fiske stay and settle among us, or we 
procure another.’—‘ 31 Dec. 1655. Itis ordered that in case Mr. Brook” (Brock ?) 
“be procured to stay among us, be a committee to receive whatever the town has 
engaged for Mr. Brooks’ use.””? At Wenham, after its original church had withdrawn, 
another was gathered. ‘*1663 Dec. 10. A Church was gathered at Wenham, & Mr 
Antipas Newman ordained.” 4 With regard to Chelmsford church, its Records com- 
mence with Rev. Mr. Bridge’s ministry, 1741. The following statements show its 
comparative numbers at different periods. ‘‘The number of church members at the 
commencement of Rey. Mr. Bridge’s ministry was, Males 73, Females 122—Total 195. 
Do. of Rev. Mr. Packard’s—Males 40—Females 62—Total 102. Do. of the present 
Pastor’s—Males 39, Females 73—Total (112)—Present number”’ (in 1820) “ Males 36, 
Females 72—Total 108. When there were but 853 souls in town, in 1741, there were 
195 professors of religion. Now’ (1820) “the population is increased to 1,450, and the 
number of professors, including Baptists, may be estimated at 160.” ! ["Hist. of Chelms- 
ford, by Rev. Wilkes Allen. *Mather’s Magnalia, B. III. Life of Mr. John Fiske. 
3Allen’s Hist. p. 122, note. *Mem. in Rec. of First Chh. Roxbury.| 


Fisxr. Mr. Fiske ‘ was born in the parish of St. James, (called for distinction, one 
of the nine parishes,) in the county of Suffolk;” (A) and is supposed to have been a 
student of Emmanuel’s, Cambridge University, Eng.'_ Having commenced preaching, 
he was so opposed for his nonconformity, that he applied himself, with the advice of 
friends, to the study of medicine, and “upon a thorough examination” was licensed to 
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practice.’ He came to New England in 1637, in the same ship with Rev. John Allin of 
Dedham;! and was admitted a freeman of the Colony Nov. 2, of the same year.2 By 
the following memorandum among the collections of William Gibbs, Esq. formerly of 
Salem, he seems to have been received as an inhabitant of that town afew months 
earlier. 1637 “July 12. Fiske, Mr. John, approved into jurisdiction.” At Salem he 
resided about three years, employed in the instruction of « divers young scholars (whereof 
the well known Sir George Downing was one;”) and occasionally in preaching to the 
church! From Salem he removed to Enon, afterwards Wenham, the settlement of 
which had commenced in 1639.3 There he was probably employed immediately in 
preaching (see above, “ First Church’’); and at the gathering of a church there, Oct. 
1644, he was ordained its pastor.1_ In 1655, he removed with the majority of his church 
from Wenham to Chelmsford, where proposals for settling had been made him, Nov. 22, 
1654; and here he continued in the pastoral office till death, highly esteemed both as a 
divine, and asa physician.4 In the course of his ministry, he expounded almost the 
whole of the Bible to his people ; went through the Assembly’s Catechism twice in ex- 
pository discourses before afternoon sermon on the Lord’s day; and held a monthly lec- 
. ture on a week day.!_ He also composed at the request of his people, and published in 
1657, at their expense, a catechism for their children, entitled, “The Watering of the 
Olive Plant in Christ’s Garden, or a Short Catechism for the entrance of our Chelmsford 
children. Enlarged by a three fold appendix.”4 He was the father of Rev. Moses Fiske 
of Braintree, and grandfather of Rev. Samuel Fiske of Salem ['Mather’s Magnalia, 
B. III. 2Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. ii. Append. ’ *Danforth’s Almanac, 1647. 4Rev. W. 
Alllen’s Hist. ®Chelmsford Town Records. | 


Cuarx. Mr. Clark wasason of (Elder?) Jonas Clark of Cambridge.1’_ Mr. Allen dates 
his ordination from 1677.2 But this is a year too early. The “ Articles of Agreement” 
between the town and Mr. Clark in order to his ‘settlement in the Ministry for time to 
Come in Chelmsford” are dated “this fifth Day of the Twelfth month, one thousand six 
hundred and seventy seven ;”’? that is, Feb. 5, 1677-8. His ordination must have been 
soon after, probably in March or April, 1678. His death was noticed at the time, as follows. 
©1704 Dec. 7th. Mr. Clark of Chelmsford dies of a Fever; was taken very suddenly 
the Friday before, after he had been at a Funeral: buried the 1ith.”4 ‘ Dorchester, 
1704. Dec. 10. The death of the Rev. Thomas Clark of Chelmsford was lamented ina 
Sermon from Acts 20—25, &c. A great loss to all our towns, and especially to the fron- 
tier towns on that side of the country, who are greatly awakened with the loss of such a 
man.”® ‘None of his writings have been preserved.” * His epitaph in Latin, (com- 
posed probably by his son-in-law, Rev. Mr. Hancock of Lexington, and given at large by 
Allen) signifies, that he died Dec. 7, 1704, in the 52d year of hisage.? [1Farmer’s 
Geneal. Reg. *Allen’s Hist. pp. 127,128. *%Town Records, Vol.i.p.68. 4Sewall’s 
Journ. °Fairfield’s Man. Journ. quoted in Allen’s Hist. p. 127. 


Sropparp. Mr. Stoddard was a son, probably, of Mr. Sampson Stoddard of Boston, 
and a nephew of Rev. Solomon Stoddard of Northampton. The City Records have been 
examined in vain for the time of his birth: but according to the Recordsof First Church, 
Boston, he was baptized in that church Jan. 12th (or Jan. 18th) 1691, when he was 12 
years of age.’ He preached the Artillery Election Sermon 1713. This discourse, though 
not published, was noticed at the time as follows, 1713 June 1. Mr. Stoddard of 
Chelmsford preaches the Election Sermon. 1 Sam. 2. 30. Them that honor Me, I will 
Honor. Made an Excellent Discourse.”? [John Farmer Esq. *Sewall’s Journal.] 


Brivcr. Mr. Bridge studied Divinity under the direction of Rev. William Welsteed 
of Boston, who preached his ordination sermon.!_ He preached the Artillery Election 
Sermon in 1752, the Gen. Election Sermon in 1767, and the Convention Sermon in 1780. 
The two former discourses were his only publications, though he was often solicited to 
publish others. The date assigned for his birth in the List, is on the authority of the late 
John Farmer, Esq. But Allen names 1714 as the year; and the Inscription on the monu- 
ment, erected by his people to his memory, states that he died “ Oct. 1, 1792, Au. 78.1 
[Allen’s Hist.] 


Packarp. Dr. Packard studied Theology at Cambridge! After his dismission from 
Chelmsford at his own request, he was installed at Wiscasset, Maine, Sept. 8, 1802; dis- 
missed at his own request Aug. 5, 1830; and installed over the North Cong. Society in 
Chelmsford, at the village of Middlesex, Dec. 8, 1830.1 From this last named pastoral 
charge he was released at his own desire in the Autumn of 1836; and now resides with 
one of his children at Saco, Maine. [1Rev. Dr. Packard.] 


ALLEN. Mr. Allen, it is believed, studied Divinity at Cambridge. His dismission 
from his pastoral charge was at his own request, and by the advice of a mutual council, 
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convened Oct. 10, 1832.1 He now resides on a farm at the North Parish 
['Rev. Dr. Packard.] toe Taba 


AnpvRews. Mr. Andrews studied Divinity at the Theological School, Cambrid 
[Rev. Mr. Andrews.] oT tae 


Second Church. 


This church consisted originally in great measure of inhabitants of Chelmsford, who 
resided at the village of Middlesex, three miles distant from the principal settlement. It 
was then connected with the Second Cong. Society, and met with them for public 
worship in a meeting-house erected in that village for their mutual accommodation. But 
being at length deprived of that privilege, or at least compelled to resign it, they retired 
to a Hall in the village for that purpose ; and more recently have had their place of 
worship in that part of Chelmsford, known by the name of Leach’s Foundry. Since the 
dismission of Mr. Albro, this'church has had no settled pastor. 


Ausro. See First Church, Cambridge. 
North Church. 


This church was gathered, principally at least, out of the Second Society, after the 
Second Church had withdrawn from it: and meets for public worship in the meeting- 
house at Middlesex village, originally occupied by that church. 


PacKkarp. See First Church. 
[To be continued.] 


Errata in “the Survey” published in Register of August, 1838. 


On page 45, line 6, for “County,” read, Country. 
On page 45, line 18, for “ given, New Style is intended,” read, given that New Style is intended. 
On page 47, in Column of Authorities, the 4th, “Rev. Mr. Crosby” should stand opposite to “Jan. 9th, 


1833” (1) under “ Winthrop Church” in first Column. 

On page 48, line 7th, for “‘sections of County,” reads, ‘sections of Country.” 

On page 51, under Prentice, on line Sth, between “leaving his people,” and, ‘tHe died at Cambridge,” 
insert the following: “ He preached the Artillery Election Sermon in 1745, and the Convention Sermon in 


1766.” 


Graduates at Colleges and Theological Seminaries in the United States in 
the Year 1888. : 


THE FOLLOWING LIST IS AS FULL AS WE HAVE BEEN ABLE TO MAKE IT. 


Colleges. Rutgers College, . 5 : = 14 

Miami University, . ‘ 5 F 21 

Bev ; ; i ks : University of Nashville, . ., . 20 

bhai cr "5 5S 4g| Franklin College, (Ga.),- =.» 25 

B Uni Peer d : , ‘ go | University of Pennsylvania, . ee WOR 

Saas callege Dl PE Og | Dickinsom Colleges cet wstemesw ys metal? 

— ; : nt g 3 . . s 2 

Middlebury College, 9... 48 pene ee : 

Bowdoin College, . 5 : 3 29 Fees cio G : 3 : i 

University of Vermont, . - F 94) Susus ae : 0 : : . 

Amherst College, . : : ‘ 42 Pennsylvania College, . C : ‘ 
Waterville College, “ae nae gett nabs PEMINOIS Colleges seyitineihs od Bh ties 
Theological Seminaries. 


Washington College, (Ct.),  . . 12 
Columbian College, - F 5 15 | Theological Seminary, Andover, Ms. 28 


Wesleyan University,  . . : 26 | Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Ms. 7 
Jefferson College, . ’ 3 : 28 | Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 11 
Union College, : . 92 | Theological Seminary, Gilmanton, N. H. 10 
Hamilton College, . ; : P 20 | Theological Seminary, Newton, Ms. 

New York University, . . . 12| Theological Seminary, New Haven, Ct. 
College of New Jersey, - . 2 75 | Theological Seminary, East Windsor, Ct. 12 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Vol. VII. of the third 
series. 1838, pp. 

We feel the highest satisfaction in noticing 
the volumes of this, and of kindred societies. 
They are a connecting link with the past. They 
carry us back to the glorious days of our origin. 
They enable us to quit for a few moments, the 
‘dull realities and the wearisome labors of the 
present, and to converse with the pious and the 
heroic dead, whose names grow brighter with 
the lapse of each revolving year. 

The present volume is the twenty-seventh of 
the collection, or the seventh of the third series, 
the volumes having been classed in series, each 
comprising ten volumes. They are sold at the 
very moderate price of one dollar a volume. 
The proceeds of the sale are devoted to de- 
fraying the expense of the annual publication of 
avolume. The first article in the volume before 
us, is the account of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, prepared by the Rev. Dr. Jenks, and 
originally published in the American Quarterly 
Register. Then follow A Word to Boston, by 
governor Bradford, and Our Forefathers’ Song ; 
a Model of Christian Charity, by governor 
Winthrop, a very interesting article, from which 
we may ‘make an extract hereafter ; some ac- 
count of the Post Office Department as it was 
managed in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
derived from the archives in the State house ; 
some account of two celebrated Frenchmen, 
D’Aulney and La Tour, the scene of whose 
history was Jaid in Nova Scotia ; certain notices 
respecting Whalley and Goffe; instructions 
from his majesty’s commissioners in England, 
to Edward Randolph, Esq.; papers relative to 
the period of usurpation in New England; a 
number of interesting letters of the Rev. John 
Higginson of Salem, son and successor of the 
venerable Francis Higginson, the first minister 
of Salem; Memorial of colonel Quarry, an 
admiralty judge in New York and Pennsylvania, 
on the state of the American Colonies; some 
account of Mr. Isaac Allerton, one of the first 
settlers of Plymouth, by the Rev. L. Bacon of 
New Haven; some account of Beverly, and of 
Rev. John Hale, a minister in that town, by the 
Hon. Robert Rantoul of Beverly ; a memoir of 
the late Rev. Dr. Holmes, by Dr. Jenks; list 
of portraits in the hall of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, etc. 


2. An Historical Discourse on the Civil 
and Religious Affairs of the Colony of 
Rhode Island, by John Callender, M. A. 
with a memoir of the author, bio- 
graphical notices of some of his distin- 
guished contemporaries, annotations, 
original documents, etc. By Romeo 
Elton, M. A., F. S. U. S., Member of 
the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries at Copenhagen, Professor in 
Brown University, etc. Providence : 
Knowles, Vose & Co. 1838. pp. 270. 

This is the fourth volume of the Collections of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society. It is 
printed with all possible accuracy, and with 
great beauty. The paper and typography are 
superior to any which we have seen employed in 
the publications of other Historical Societies. 

Professor Elton has performed his editorial labor 

with the assiduity and intelligence to be expected 

from his accurate habits, and his zeal in anti- 
quarian researches. Of the 270 pages in the 

volume, Mr. Callender’s Discourse occupies 137. 

The remainder is supplied by the editor with 

biographical notices of Mr. Callender, Dr. Stiles, 

Rey. Messrs. John Comer, Nathaniel Clap, 

Thomas Prince, William Blackstone, professor 

Wigglesworth, bishop Berkely, John Clarke, 

Mary Callender, Thomas Hollis, with an ac- 

count of the ante-Columbian discoveries on this 

continent, with various deeds, forms of civil 
compact, patents, depositions, commissions, 
letters, and illustrative notes and documents. 

The whole volume is exceedingly creditable 

to the editor, his learned associates, and the 

printers. Mr. Callender’s Discourse, of which 
we have not space here to give an abstract, is 
regarded as one of the most important documents 
in existence in relation to the early history of 
Rhode Island. 


3. The Thirty-fourth Report of the British 
and Foriegn Bible Society, 1838, with 
an Appendix, etc, London: 1838. pp. 
246, 

For this and for some other valuable docu- 
ments, we are indebted to our attentive cor- 
respondent, the Rev. Dr. Matheson of Wol- 
verhampton, England. The amount of funds 
received by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society from all sources during the year, was 
£97,237 1s 11d. ‘The expenditures amounted 
to £91,179 14s 11d. The issues of the Society 
were 594,398, being 366,764 at home, and 
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226,634 abroad, which is the largest number of |'7. The Fifth Annual Report of the British 


copies circulated from ‘the foreign depdts of the 
Society in any year, since its establishment. 
The total issues of the Society since its com- 
mencement, are 10,888,043. The Society is 
under engagements to the amount of £68,000. 
The number of societies connected with the 
British and Foreign, and the Hibernian Bible 
Societies, is 2,960. ‘The distribution, printing, 
or translation of the Scriptures, in whole or in 
part, has been promoted by the Society directly, 
in 67 languages ; indirectly, in 69, total, 136, 


4. The Report of the Directors of the 


Forty-fourth General Meeting of the 
Missionary Society, commonly called 
the London Missionary Society, on 
Thursday, May 10,1838. pp. 208. 


In the several parts of the world connected 
with the Society’s operations, there are 455 
stations and out-stations; 135 missionaries, 32 
European, and 473 native assistants; making a 
total of 640 European missionaries and assistants. 
Under the care of these are 93 churches, with 
7,347 communicants; and 568 schools, con- 
taining 36,974 scholars; being an increase 
reported during the year, of 27 stations and 
out-stations, 44 agents, 9 churches, 932 com- 
municants, 52 schools, and 2,732 scholars. 
There are 17 printing establishments, nearly 
all of which have been continued with in- 
creasing activity during the past year. Income 
during the year, £70,255, being an increase 
beyond the income of the previous year, 
to the amount of £5,888 3s 7d. Expenditure, 
£76,818 16s 11d. 


5. The Twenty-sixth Annual Report of 
the Committee of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. 1838. pp. 40. 


The receipts of this Association were last 
year, £1,563. Its labors appear to have been 
very useful in diffusing a knowledge of the 
gospel, by means of missionaries and books, 
throughout Scotland, and the Islands north and 
west of it. 


6. Third Biennial Report of the Edinburgh 
City Mission, for 1836-7. 

This Report is crowded with most affecting 
and interesting facts. There are some har- 
rowing details on pp. 32—43, respecting intem- 
perance, which is declared to be “the monster 
vice of Scotland, carrying in its train poverty 
and misery, desolation and death in their most 
appalling forms.” ‘The Society employs ten or 
a dozen missionaries, who are evidently laboring 
with most cheering results. 


and Foreign Sailors’ Society, including 
the Port of London and Bethel Union 
Society. 1838. pp. 80. 


The missionaries of this Society, during the 
year, boarded nearly 8,000 vessels; held above 
260 meetings on the Thames, thus making 
known the unsearchable riches of Christ to 
5,000 seamen; distributed 200,000 religious 
tracts; obtained 247 additional Bethel ships; 
dedicated 19 entirely new vessels ; prevailed on 
more than 100 captains to attach their names to 
a solemn covenant to maintain the worship of 
God on board their respective vessels, etc. 


8. A Charge to the Grand Jury upon the 
Importance of Maintaining the Su- 
premacy of the Laws; with a brief 
sketch of the character of William M. 
Richardson, late Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court of New Hampshire. 
By Joel Parker. Concord: 1838. pp. 
32, 

The author of this Charge is now Chief 
Justice of New Hampshire. Not entertaining 
the same political views with those of the ex- 
ecutive authority of the State, his elevation is 
alike honorable to both parties—to him whose 
acknowledged talents adorn the place which he 
now occupies, and to the candor and magna- 
nimity of the appointing power. The Charge 
is a very lucid, fearless, and yet temperate 
exposition of a most appropriate subject. The 
author briefly reviews the history of our country, 
and shows that a great object of its first settle- 
ment, was the establishment of a government 
by law ; that the upholding of the laws has been 
a matter of absorbing interest on the part of all 
patriots and good men ever since; he then 
graphically delineates the recent flagrant in- 
fractions of Jaw in various parts of the country, 
particularly by bodies of men, or by organized 
associations, and closes by pointing out the 
dangers to our freedom and to all our valuable 
institutions, by allowing this lawless spirit to 
prevail. The Charge is very timely, and the 
thoughts suggested are weighty, and are ex- 
pressed in good taste and style. 

The closing pages of the pamphlet are de- 
voted to a brief exhibition of the character of 
judge Richardson, who died at his residence in 
Chester, in the early part of the present year. 
From this biographical sketch, we learn that 
judge Richardson was born at Pelham, N. H., 
Jan. 4, 1774, graduated at Harvard in 1797, 
engaged as an assistant instructor in Lancaster * 
academy, Ms., and afterwards as principal in- 


* Judge Richardson was an assistant instructor in Liecester 
academy, see Am. Quar. Reg., VII. 53. 
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structor of Groton academy in the same State, 
then pursued the study of law, became member 
of Congress from Massachusetts in 1811, re- 
moved to Portsmouth, N. H. in 1814, and in 
1816, was appointed Chief Justice of the Su- 
perior Court, in which office he remained till his 
death. A deservedly high character is given to 
his late associate by the author, for integrity, 
good sense, legal knowledge, literary taste, and 
sound morality. ‘He was a firm believer in 
the Christian religion, and honored its precepis 
by the patience and resignation with which he 
endured the severest dispensations, and that 
illness which resulted in death. Patience and 
fortitude seemed to have with him their perfect 
work.” 


9. Centennial Sermon, delivered before 
the Church and Congregation in 
Franklin, Ms., Feb. 25, 1838. By E. 
Smalley, pastor of the church. Boston: 
Manning & Fisher. 1838. pp. 56. 


This Sermon is taken up in giving an account 
of the church of which the author was late pastor. 
Of the many interesting facts which it records, we 
can advert to but few. Franklin was originally 
apart of Wrentham. The church was formed 
Feb. 16, 1738,O0.S, The Rev. Elias Haven, 
the first pastor, was ordained Nov. 8, 1738. 
Five or six years before his death, he was com- 
pelled to desist from ministerial labor by bodily 
indisposition. He died Aug. 10, 1754, in the 
forty-first year of his age. During his ministry, 
171 persons were added to the church. The 
second minister, Rev. Caleb Barnum, was or- 
dained June 4, 1760. He was regularly dis- 
missed March 6, 1768. One of the principal 
difficulties which occasioned his dismission, 
resulted from the introduction of Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns. Mr. Barnum was afterwards 
settled in Danvers, and died in 1792. During 
his ministry in Franklin, 47 were added to the 
chureh. The venerable Dr. Emmons, who was 
born in East Haddam, Ct. in 1745, was ordained 
the third pastor of the church in Franklin, April 
21,1773. By reason of the infirmities of age, 
he retired from the active services of the min- 
istry May 28, 1627. The whole number added 
to the church during his ministry, was 308. 
There were three seasons of special attention 
to religion. The late pastor, the Rev. Elam 
Smalley, was ordained June 17,1829. Twenty- 

‘seven persons born in the limits of the parish 
during the last 100 years, have been liberally 
educated—9 of whom entered the ministry, 13 
studied law, 3 practised medicine, and 2 en- 
gaged in teaching, one of whom was professor 
Fisher of Yale College. The chureh at its 
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number, 676 have been added. There are now 
connected with the church about 225 members. 

The discourse of Mr. Smalley is elaborately 
prepared, and is well worthy of perusal and 
preservation. 


10. A Discourse on the Traffic in Spirit- 
uous Liquors, delivered in the Centre 
Meeting-house, Wew Haven, Ct., Feb. 
6, 1838. By Leonard Bacon ; with an 
appendix exhibiting the present state 
and influence of the traffic in the city 
of New Haven. 1838. pp. 54. 

Mr. Bacon first inquires respecting the license 
laws of Connecticut; and secondly, in what 
respects, and to what extent, the business of the 
dram-seller is a public wrong. In the appendix 
are detailed some of the most startling and 
horrible facts in relation to the effects of ardent 
spirits, which we have ever seen. The author 
deserves great credit for the thoroughness and the 
boldness of his exposure. He fearlessly grapples 
with the wolf in the den, and drags him out to 
the light. The republication and the wide 
diffusion of this pamphlet of Mr. Bacon, would 
not be amiss in Massachusetts at the present 
moment, when the opponents of the license law 
are so diligently mustering their forces. 


ll. 4 Sermon delivered before his ex- 
cellency Edward Everett, governor, 
his honor George Hull, lieutenant- 
governor, the honorable Cowncil, and 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, at 
the anniversary election, Jan. 3, 1838. 
By Richard 8. Storrs, D. D., pastor of 
the First Church in Braintree. Boston: 
1838. pp. 46. 

The text is Rom, xiii. 1. ‘Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers. For there 
is no power but of God; the powers that be, 
are ordained of God.” The various topics 
suggested by this passage are handled with 
much ability, and in a style of fervid eloquence. 
The discussion was very seasonable, and we 
cannot but hope it will exert a happy influence 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


12. First Annual Report of the Morrison 
Education Society, and Catalogue of 
Books in its Library. Canton: 1838, 
pp. 1386. 

The object of the Morrison Education So- 
ciety is to improve and promote education in 
China by schools and other means. ‘The Con- 
stitution was adopted Nov. 9, 1836. The So- 
ciety is composed of many of the resident 
Englishmen and Americans in Canton. Five 
lads, and a school at Macao, are under the 
auspices of the Society. The books in the 


formation consisted of 24 members. To this | library amount to 2,310 volumes, all of which 
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have been gratuitously furnished, the greater 
part by Messrs. J. R. Morrison, Colledge and 
Reeves. The Report of the Society, drawn 
up by Mr. Bridgman, the corresponding secre- 
tary, is filled with important details respecting 
native education in China. 


NOTICES 


13. An Address, delivered before the 
Penobscot Association of Teachers, 
and friends of popular education, at 
Levant, Me., Dec. 28, 1837. By E. 
G. Carpenier. Bangor: 1838. pp. 26. 

Mr. C., in this Address, gives the outlines of 
the character of an efficient teacher, under the 
following heads; Such a teacher attaches due 
importance to his station; he will be well versed 
in the common branches of an English educa- 
tion; he should faithfully study ancient and 
modern history 3 he will devote a portion of his 
attention to intellectual philosophy; and, if pos- 
sible, to the higher mathematics, and geology 
and mineralogy; he should have a capacity for 
imparting instruction; should be a man of sys- 
tem, affable in his address, should know how to 
govern his school, and be a man of high moral 
character. This outline will show that the 

Address contains very valuable thoughts. 


14. Kester, Zweiter, Dritter und Vierter 
Jahrsberichten des Verwaltungs--Raths 
der Retlungs—Ansialt fiir sittlich ver- 
wahrlosete Kinder in Hamburg 1835, 
1836, 1837, 1838. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Julius, our cor- 
respondent at Hamburg, we have received these 
Reports of the Directors of the Hamburg Asylum 
for neglected children. The probable expense 
of the establishment for 1838 is estimated at 
7,900 rix dollars, (a rix dollar of Hamburg is 
about $1 08.) The probable expenditures for 
56 children at 180 rix dollars apiece, 10,080. 
The Reports are occupied with many interesting 
details respecting the institution. 


15. Our Home Population. A Discourse 
delivered in Buckingham, England, on 
the 20th anniversary of the North Bucks 
Association of Independent Churches 
and Ministers, June 5, 1837. By the 
Rev. Robert Ainslie. London: 1838. 
pp. 22. 

The text is, “ Preach the gospel to every 
creature.” The subject, The present duty of 
the church in reference to our home population. 
Remarks, 1. A home population is not neces- 
sarily a Christian population. 2. The con- 
tiguity of such a population to Christian ordi- 
nances often causes us to mistake their real 
situation, 3. An unchristian home population 
is in equal peril, and exposed to a greater 
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punishment than a population absolutely heathen. 
The best means of benefitting the home popu- 
lation is to preach to them the gospel. The 
difficulties in the way of propagating the gospel 
in Great Britain alluded to are, 1. Gross 
ignorance as to the true nature and principles 
of Christianity. 2. The speculating and worldly 
spirit of the age. 3. The jealousies of various 
sects, 4. Objections, on the part of many, to 
all excitement. This powerfully written sermon 
closes with appeals to various classes in the 
audience addressed. 


16. Fireside Education. By the author 
of Peter Parley’s Tales. New York: 
F. J. Huntington & Co. 1838. pp. 396. 
A great variety of important suggestions on 
the subject of domestic education are here em- 
bodied in Peter Parley’s usual attractive style. 
The contents are so diversified, that we cannot 
well give an abstract. We have been par- 
ticularly pleased with some remarks on the 
subject of manners, towards the close of the 
volume. Were they generally copied by re- 
spectable people, the streets of our large cities, 
as well as our tables and firesides would present 
a very improved aspect. The volume is well 
printed, and taken in connection with the pro- 
found and philosophical work of Mr. Isaac Taylor 
on Home Education, will do much good. 


17. Baptism considered in relation to its 
mode and subjects, in a series of Dts- 
courses. By Archibald Burgess, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in 
Hancock, N. H. 1837. pp. 258. 

The Rev. John M. Whiton of Antrim, N. H., 
avery competent judge, remarks as follows, in 
respect to these Lectures: “TI have examined 
the greater part of a work in MS. on the 
subjects and mode of Baptism, by the Rev. A. 
Burgess, and am free to express my desire of its 
publication. His reasonings on the subject, are 
able and convincing; and in consequence of 
some recent occurrences in this region, a dis- 
cussion of it has become seasonable and neces- 
sary.” 


18. Precis du Systeme, des Progreés et de 
LT’ Etat de VInstruction Publique en 
Russie. Rédigé daprés des Documens 
Officiels, par Alexandre de Krusenstern, 
Chambelian de S. M. L’? Empereur de 
Russie, Varsovie. 1837. pp. 430. 


For this valuable document, we are indebted 
to our friend and correspondent, the Rev. John 
C. Brown of St. Petersburgh. We should give 
a copious abstract of it, were we not expecting 
an elaborate account of Russian education, 
similar to the histories which we have published 
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respecting schools and seminaries in France and 
Germany. Mr. Krusenstern first gives an his- 
‘torical account of the progress of public instruc- 
tion in Russia, from the time of Peter the 
Great to the close of the reign of Alexander. 
Then succeed four chapters. Chapter I. de- 
scribes the duties of the minister of public 
instruction; education in the public schools— 
parish, district, gymnasia, universities; the 
departments of St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Char- 
koff, Casan, Dorpat, White Russia, Kieff, 
Odessa, Trans-Caucasian Provinces, Siberia ; 
education in special schools, domestic education, 
normal schools, imperial academy of sciences, 


Russian academy, learned societies, libraries, | 


museums, periodical publications, and censorship 
of the press. Chapter II. describes the military 
and marine schools; chapter III., the ecclesi- 
astical, and chapter IV., the special and mis- 
cellaneous. The following general summary is 
given. ‘ 


No.of Supported Sums furnished 


Schools. r 
, scholars. by pensions. by government. 


Under Min. Pub. Ins. . 85,707 25,000 7,450,000 roubles. 
Niblitary,s’. -:s 5, e:atier« 179,981 179,500 8,687,194 ‘* 
Ecclesiastical, ,.... 67,024 25,915 3,000,000 ee 
Special & miscellan’us, 127,864 21,896 9,596,947 ** 
Total, 460,576 252,311 28,734,141 


19. A Sermon delivered by Rev. Thomas 
Snell, D. D., on the last Sabbath in 
June, 1838, which completed the fortieth 
year of his ministry; containing a 
brief history of the town, and especially 
of the church and parish of North 
Brookfield, from 1798 to the present 
time. . Brookfield: 1838. pp. 55. 


his Sermon embodies a great variety of 
local facts; many of them, however, are inter- 
esting to the general reader. Dr. Snell is the 
third minister of North Brookfield. About the 
time the church was embodied, Rev. Eli Forbes 
was ordained pastor, June 3, 1752. He was 
dismissed March 1, 1775. Wis successor was 
the Rev. Joseph Appleton, born in Ipswich, a 
graduate of Brown University, ordained Oct., 
1776, died July 26, 1795, aged forty-four years. 
The present minister is Dr. Snell. In 1798, the 
whole valuation of North Brookfield was 
$127,000. In 1835, less than two-thirds of the 
property was valued at $218,266. The ‘con- 
tributions of Dr. Suell’s people to general be- 
nevolent ohjects in 1837, was more than $1,100. 
The whole number who have died during 
Dr. Snell’s ministry, is 642, 77 of whom were 
children, mostly under five years, About one- 
sixth of the whole died of fever, 76 of con- 
sumption; 50 of bowel complaints; and more 
than 40 of intemperance, or one in every ten of 
all the adults who die. Dr, Snell states the 
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interesting fact, that for forty years, he has 
been disabled from preaching but four and a 
balf Sabbaths. In that time he has preached 
about 2,000 written discourses. The church 
consisted of 80 members at the time of his 
settlement. Present number 2425 admitted 
during his ministry 348, 


20. A Sermon, preached at the ordination 
of Rev. Robert B. Hall, over the Third 
Congregational church and society in 
Plymouth, Ms., Aug. 23, 1837. By 
the Rev. George W. Blagden, pastor 
of the Old South church, Boston. 
1837. pp. 45. 

This is an eloquent and well written sermon 
from the passage, ‘‘Cry aloud! spare not! 
Lift up thy voice like a trumpet! and show my 
people their transgression, and the house of 
Jacob their sin.” The subject illustrated is, 
The principles on which a preacher of the 
gospel should condemn sin; with some reference 
to existing evils. 


21. The American Almanae and Repos- 
itory of Useful Knowledge, for the 
year 1839. Boston: Charles Bowen. 
pp. 324. 

The contents are arranged under the heads 
of calendar and celestial phenomena for 1839, 
miscellaneous department, United States, me- 
teorological information, particular States, South 
America, Europe. The obituary department 
is increasingly valuable from year to year. 
Ten volumes of the work are now published. 
The tenth volume contains, besides its own In- 
dex, a General Index for the whole series. This 
index adds greatly to the value of the publica- 
tion. It is not necessary for us to commend 
the American Almanac. It does honor to the 
author, to the publisher, to Boston, and to the 
whole country. 


22. Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Imerican Temperance Union, 1838. 
Philadelphia: 1838, pp. 100. 


This Report is in substance a review of the 
progress of the cause of temperance in the 
United States during the past year. In the 
State of New York, 268,000 ‘temperance publi- 
cations have been printed and cireulated during 
the year—1,000 Societies have been organized 
on the total abstinence pledge, and 80,000 sig- 
natures obtained. In the State of Illinois, in the 
same period, 250 societies, with 18,000 mem- 
bers, have been organized, and about 125,000 
Temperance publications circulated. There 
has been also much advance in legislative ac- 
tion, particularly in the States of Massachusetts, 
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Tennessee, Rhode Island and Connecticut. In 
Maine, a bill was reported in the legislature of 
1837-8, to repeal all the license laws of the 
State, and forbid the sale of any ardent spirit to 
be used as a beverage or drink ina less quan- 
tity than twenty-eight gallons. On motion to 
submit the question to the people, .it was lost by 
one vote in the Senate. In Tennessee, the 
retail of spirituous liquors is a misdemeanor, to 
be punished by fine, at the discretion of the 
courts. In Massachusetts, the retail of any spiri- 
tuous liquors is forbidden, in a less quantity than 
fifteen gallons, under a penalty of twenty dol- 
lars for each offence. By a law of the Jegisla- 
ture of Connecticut in 1838, the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors is very much restricted and 
guarded. In Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire, laws have been enacted which leave it 
optional with the inhabitants of townships 
whether any persons shall be licensed among 
them for the sale of intoxicating drinks, 


23. Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York. Utica: 1838. pp. 28. 


The receipts of this institution amounted, 
during the last year, to $18,325 99; the dis- 
bursements to a little more. The debts of the 
Society amount to $10,850 04. The property 
of the Society amounts to $108,924 76. The 
Society has under its care the Literary and 
Theological Institution at Hamilton, N. Y., and 
devotes its funds, we believe, entirely to tha! 
seminary, evidently, with great advantage to 
the interests of the Baptist denomination, and to 
the general cause of Christ. 


——<——— 


Gems ror CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 


A dry sermon can never be a good one.—Blair. 

The puritans visited their flocks by house-row ; 
the visits were short: they talked a little for God, 
and then concluded with prayer to God.—Berridge. 

A good style is constituted by proper words in 
proper places.— W. Jones. } 

The words of a preacher should be those of a 
guilty man to guilty men; of a dying man to dying 
men; of a man who humbly hopes he has found 
pardon for himself, and is most affectionately anxious 
that his hearers may find the same blesaing.— 
Dwight. : 

Let us speak to our people as for their lives— 
Baxter. 

Are not those ministers usually the most happy 
and the most successful, who display the kindest 
solicitude for the juvenile division of their flock :— 
Dr. H. F. Burder. : 

Never be anywhere, nor in any temper, that would 
unfit you for preaching. —S. Bradburn. 

Mere moral preaching tells the people how the 
house ought to be built; gogpel preaching actually 
builds the house.— Toplady. , - 

I find { cannot study to advantage without a plan. 
—Orquhart. 5 

My days roll away with but little done for God; 
and this is my burden.—Brainerd. ~ 

I hope [ have had; and shall, if I live, still have 
many sermons sent down from heaven,—J. Hinton, 
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LL er 
QUARTERLY LIST 
oF 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


BENJAMIN TAPPAN, Jr. Cong. ord. pastor, Hampden, Me. 
Aug. 8, 1833, 
WALTER T. SARGENT, Bap. ord. pastor, Damariscotta 
Bridge, Me. Sept. 5. 
ee D De VERRY, Bap. ord. evang. East Machias, Me. 
ept. 10. 
PAUL'S. ADAMS, Bap. ord. evang. Sanford, Me. Sept. 19. 
THEODORE I.. PILLSBURY, Bap. ord. pastor, St. George, 
Me. Sept. 26. ' 
GY EUS ene Cong. ord. missionary, Portland, Me. 
cl. 3. 
O. B. WALKER, Bap. ord. pastor, Baring, Me. Oct. 24. 


JOHN H. LEARNED, Bap. ord. pastor, Salisbury, New Hamp- 
shire, Sept. 18, 1838. 

HENRY 8S. G. FRENCH, Cong. ord. missionary, Concord, 
N. H. Sept. 19. 

JOSHUA CURRIER, Bap. ord. missionary, Canaan, N. H. 
Sept. 25. 

EZRA M. BURNHAM, Pap. ord. pastor, Hinsdale, N. H. 
Oct. 10, 


GEORGE C, CHANDLER, Bap. ord. evang. North Spring: 
field, Vermont, Sept. 3, 1838. 

FRANCIS P. SMITH, Cong. ord. pastor, Guildhall, Vt. 
Sept. 12. 

J. R. WHEELOCK, Cong. inst. pastor, Barre, Vt. Sept. 20. 

FISHER DAY, Bap. ord. evang. Lunenburg, Vt. Sept. 27. 


ETHAN ALLEN, Epis. ord. priest, Otis, Massachusetts, July, 


THOMAS" C. BISCOE, Cong. ord. pastor, Grafton, Ms. 

Als HUMPOREY AVERY, Cong. ord. pastor, Harwich, Ms, 

CHARLES 1. BURNETT, Unit. ord. pastor, Plymouth, Ms. 

SAMUBLY A. DEVENS, Unit. ord. evang. Boston, Ms. 

JONAL G. WARREN, Bap. ord. evang. North Oxford, Ms. 

GEonui OVIATT, Cong. ord. pastor, Belchertown, Ms, 
ug, 29, 


ANDREW GOVAN, Cong. inst. pastor, Rowe, Ms. Sept. 5. 

SENECA WHITE, Cong. inst. pastor, Marshfield, Ms. 
Sept. 8. 

WALES LEWIS, Cong. inst. pastor, Weymouth, Ms. Sept. 
12, 

W. A. NICHOLS, Cong, ord. pastor, Brookfield, Ms. Sept. 12, 

ELAM SMALLEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Worcester, Ms, 
Sept. 19. 

ROBERT F. ELLIS, Bap. ord. pastor, Chickopee Falls 
Springfield, Ms. Sept. 19. 

JOSEPH U. CLINCH, Epis. inst. rector, South Boston, Ma. 
Sept. 23, 

JOSIALZ GODDARD, Bap. ord. evang. Shutesbury, Ms. 
Sept. 27. 

HENRY L, DEANE, Cong. ord. evang. Newburyport, Ms. 
Oct. 2. 

D. W. PHILLIPS, Bap, ord. pastor, Medfield, Ms. Oct. 3. 

DAVID SANFORD, Cong. inst. pastor, Medway Vill. Ms. 
Oct. 3. 

F. A. SIMMONS, Unit. ord. evang. Boston, Ms. Oct. 9. 

EDMUND DOWSE, Cong. ord. pastor, Sherburne, Ms, 
Oct. 16. 

W. V. THACHER, Unit. ord. evang. Boston, Ms, Oct, 14. 


NATHANIEL 8S. FOLSOM, Cong. inst. pastor, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Sept. 6, 1838, 

CHARLES P. GROSVENOR, Cong. inst. pastor, North Scitu- 
ate, R. I. Sept. 12. 

BENJAMIN R, ALLEN Cong. inst. pastor, Barrington, R. I. 
Sept. 26, 


‘| NATHANIEL RICHARDSON, Cong. ord. pastor, Terrysville, 


Connecticut, Ang. 8, 1838. 
EZRA I. KINNEY, Cong, inst. pastor, Darien, Ct. Ang. 8, 
SPENCER F. BEARD, Cong. inst. pastor, Montville, Ct. 
Sept. 6. 
LUKE WOOD, Cong. inst, pastor, West Hartland, Ct. Sept, 


19. 
WILLIAM A. SMITH, Bap. ord. pastor, Montville, Ct. 
Sept. 25, 


NORMAN WOOD, Bap. ord. pastor, New Lebanon, New 
York, June 27, 1838, Hl 
GEORGE W. THOMPSON, Cong, inst. pastor, Munnsyville, 

N. Y. July 1. 
C. G. ACLBY, Epis. ord. priest, Watertown, N. Y. July 29- 
HUMPHREY HOLLIS, Bpis. ord. priest; South Danby, N. Y. 
Aug. 6 


ROSWELL COLLINS, Free Will Bap. ord. pastor, Charles 
town, N. Y. Sept. 9. 

RUFUS SMITH, Cong, 
Sept. 19, 


inst, pastor, East Hampton, N. ¥+ 
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ss ag BROWN, Bap. ord. evang. Hudson, N, Y. 

ept. 25. ‘ 

Cc. 8. VAN SANTVORD, Ref, Dutch ord. pastor, Canastota, 
N. Y. Sept. 26, 

J. W. BROWN, Epis. ord. priest, Hallett’s Cove, N. Y. 


Sept 30. 

PETER LEWIS DE ST, CROIX, Pres. ord. evang. By the 
No, River Pres. N. Y. Oct, 2. 

JOHN N. LEWIS, Pres. inst. pastor, Vill, of Genesee, Liv- 
ingston Co, N. Y. Oct, 3. 

CHARLES MASHINE, Cong. ord. evang. New York, N. Y. 


DEATHS OF 


Oct. 3. 
WILLIAM J. MONTEITH, Pres, inst. pastor, Mayfield, 
N. Y. Oct. 4. 
mie 8. PLATT, Cong. ord. pastor, Madison, N. Y. 
ct. 


E. H. CRESSY, Epis. ord. priest, New York, N. Y. Oct. 7. 

MiG he BAKER, Epis, ord. priest, New York, N. Y. 
ct. 7. 

bro TOWELL, Epis. ord. priest, New York, N. Y. 
ct. 7. 

UNS . OSTROM, Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y. 
ct. 12, 

SAMUEL R. BROWN, Pres. ord. missionary, New York, 

N. Y. Oct. 14. 


SOE ONES, Bap. ord. pastor, Cape May, New Jersey, 

uly 22, 

JOSEPH L, SLAFER, Pres. inst. pastor, Newton, N. J. 
July 24. 


JACOB ZIEGLER, Ger. Ref. inst. pastor, Chester Co. Penn- 
~~ sylvania, June 17, 1338. 
JOHN M. KINLEY, Pres. inst. pastor, Borough of Milton, 
Pa. June 19. 

—— HARRIS, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, Pa. July 8. 

— BALCH, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, Pa. July 8.- 
L. NAGLE Bap. ord. pastor, West Chester borough, Pa. 

uly 11. 
N. B. TINDALL, Bap. ord. pastor, Camden, Pa. Sept. 27. 


WILLIAM CAREY CRANE, Bap. ord. pastor, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Sept. 23, 1838, 


CHARLES GOODRICH, Epis. ord, priest, Alexandria, Dis- 
trict of Columbla, July, 1838. 
ae A. HARRIS, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, D. C. 
uly. 
B. M. MILLER, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, D. C. July. 
H, S. HEPLER, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, D, C. July. 


ELIAS DODSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Richmond, Virginia, 
Sept. 30, 1838. 

Ta AS E, LOCK, Epis. ord. priest, Lunenburgh, Va. 
ct. 7. 


JOHN C. COIT, Pres, ord. pastor, Cheraw, South Carolina, 
June 24, 1838. 
RUBE EN ELLIOTT, Jr. Epis. ord. priest, Charleston, 8. C. 
uly 22. 


C. A. ho Ueeny, Epis. ord. priest, Randolph, Tennessee, Sept. 


THOMAS E. PAINE, Epis. ord. priest, 
Oct. 1838. 


Whole number in the above list, 63. 


———, Kentucky, 


SUMMARY. 
STATES. 


Maine....seeoe. 
New Hampshire. 
Vermont...ssee 
Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island ..... 
Connecticut....++ 
New York.. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania... 
Maryland..... 
Dist. Columbia 
Virginla so.cscsece 
South Caroliua,. 
Tennessee...+.. 
Kentucky... 


~w 


RR DN Eee OANOTwW—- sad 


OFFICES. 


_ 


PastOrs.scceccccsecsceces 
Evangelists...... 
Priests........ 
Missionaries. 
Rector.ccccccscsccccveeee 1 


Total.ccesccscccesscecess 82 


8 
= 
eS 
5 

© 
r<) 


DENOMINATIONS, 


Congregational 
Presbyterian 
Episcopalian 
Baptist .... 
Unitarian.... 
Free Will Baptist. 
Ref. Dutch........ 


DATES, 


1858. June.cscccccceseres 14 
July... eecee 14 
August...+. 
September .. oe 34 
October weeccsccees, 2h 


Totalieresccceveescvenses Total. sccccccccvccccccs 


CLERGYMEN. [Nov. 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


SENECA STANLEY, Bap. Cornville; Maine, Oct. 17, 1838, 


PROSPER DAVIDSON, at. 32, Bap. Lyme, New Hampshire, 
Sept. 24, 1838. 


MARTIN ALDEN, et. 65, Cong. Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
Sept. 1838. 

AUGUSTUS B. REED, et. 39, Cong. Ware, Ms. Sept. 30. 

JOSHUA CROSBY, 2t. 77, Enfield, Cong. Ms. Oct. 

ORSAMUS TINKER, et. 36, Cong. Ashby, Ms. Oct. 


MATTHEW BOLLES, at. 70, Bap. Hartford, Connecticut, 
Sept. 26, 1838. 
ELISHA CUSHMAN, et. 50, Bap. Hartford, Ct. Oct. 26. 


FREDERICK HALSEY, et. 77, Presb. South Hampton, New 
York, Aus. 6, 1838. 

JESSE TOWNSEND, at. 73, Cong. Palmyra, N. Y. Aug. 14. 

CALEB BURGE, at. 56, Cong. Warsaw, N. Y. Aug. dl. 

ALLEN C. MORGAN, et. 36, Epis. New York, N. Y. Oct. 12. 

WILLIAM GIBSON, at. 83, Pres. New York, N. Y. Oct. 15, 


ROBERT LOVE, et. 32, Pres. Harmony, New Jersey, Oct. 9, 
1838. 
EZRA F, DAYTON, Pres. Sparta, N. J. Oct. 


THOMAS T. ROBINSON, et. 46, Bap. Montgomery, Penn. 
sylvania, May 27, 1838. 

JOHN TAYLOR, 'lrivit. Chenango, Pa. Aug. 10. 

JOSHUA WILLIAMS, D. D, et. 71, Pres. Westpensborough, 
Pa. Aug. 21, 

GEORGE C. POTTS, et. 64, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. Sept. 23, 


DAN EDD EEN zt. 76, Meth. Epis. Crawford Co. Ga. 

uly 26. 

LAWRENCE B. CLINTON, et. 41, Pres, Burke Co. Ga. 
Sept. 26. 


CHARLES HARDY, Meth. Epis. Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Sept- 
21, 1838. 


DAVID NICENS, at. 44, Bap. Colored, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Sept. 14, 1838. 


GIDEON BLACKBURN, D. D. et. 66, Pres. Carlinville, lli- 
nois, Aug. 23, 1838, 


Whole number in the above list, 24, 


SUMMARY. 
AGES, STATES. 
From 30 to 40....seeeeeee Maine..cescsoscssccotsces 2 
40 New Hampshire t 
50 Massachusetts....+ - 4 
60 Connecticut. ..+. » 2 
70 E New York.. . 5 
80 . New Jersey. - 2 
Not specified Pennsylvania ou 
Georgia.. - 2 
Totalsoees Alabama if 
Average age... Ohio... coo 
THHnol8..cccccvcvcccceseess 1 
Total.eccccececccccvcccsee tt 
DENOMINATIONS. 
DATES. 

Baptist.cesccocccccsccssece 6 
Congregational . SAME ELOOS a WlOVadecascelseseerienn J 
Presbyterians..sseses 8 uly.. ae | 
Episcopalian .... 1 August. noe wd 
ethodist ....eeeee 2 September......... 8 
Trinitarian..esseceeeee 1 Octoberesceccsceeee § 
Totalesesecvccccccvccvcves 24 T0tdlecccecresvcercecsece 24 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE GOSPEL MINISTRY UPON YOUNG MEN. 
[By the Rev. Joun J. Owzn, New York.] 


Every pious and intelligent reader of God’s word cannot but believe, that a 
glorious day is yet to be enjoyed by the church on earth, and that ‘the heathen 
shall be given to the Son for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession.’ Nor is it less evident to those, who take an enlarged 
view of the moral, intellectual and political changes, which are taking place in 
the world, that a great revolution of opinion and conduct is at hand, the nature 
and extent of which is disclosed in the inspired volume. The kingdoms of this 
world are to become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 

But this revolution will not take place without an appropriate instrumentality. 
There will be a perfect adaptation of the means to the end, and a cause fully 
adequate to the effect to be produced. It will result from no miraculous inter- 
position of God, from no new or unheard of agency, but from the exercise of an 
instrumentality committed to the church for these eighteen centuries, and 
which, when rightly put in operation, God has promised to make effectual by 
his Holy Spirit. This instrumentality, in subordination to which other means 
are to be wisely employed, is the preaching of the gospel by men trained and 
qualified by the Spirit of the living God, and by moral and intellectual disci- 
pline. I say, qualified by the Spirit, for unto the wicked God says: “ What 
hast thou to do to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant 
in thy mouth?” Nor must intellectual training be dispensed with; for it is 
through and by the truth, exhibited with skill, clearness and energy, that the 
triumphs of the gospel are to be achieved. An ignorant priesthood might 
answer for the dark ages, when the clergy had power to enforce the dogma, 
that “ignorance is the mother of devotion.” But that starless night has 
passed away, and the intellectual character of the present age forbids, that we 
should lay 


“ careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn.” 


There is no department of the field of labor, where a thorough education is not 
essential to the functions of the gospel ministry. If a missionary goes among 
the intelligent Chinese, he ought to be an educated man. If he goes to any 
heathen nation, he ought to understand the philosophical structure of language, 
in order to translate the Scriptures into the language of the natives, and form 
and arrange grammars, lexicons, and elementary,books. He ought to be well 
versed in science, in order to meet and refute the errors, which heathen teach- 
ers have promulgated by the application of false principles of science. If he 
goes out as a Home Missionary into the Western Valley, he will find ample 
scope for the exercise of the most highly cultivated intellect. And need I say 
that the pastors of the churches around us ought to be well educated men? 
Show me the church, which prefers an unlettered pastor, other things being 
equal, to one whose mind has been thoroughly disciplined and stored with 
knowledge. Such a church cannot be found. The whole community gives its 
suffrage in favor of a pious and well educated ministry. 


VOL. XI. Pot 
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The position, which I have taken, that a pious and intelligent ministry is to 
be the main instrument in bringing the world under the dominion of Christ, is 
confirmed, both by reason and the word of God. 

There is creat efficiency embodied in preaching the gospel. We are so con- 
stituted as to be greatly affected by the tones of the human voice. ‘The same 
truth, which being presented to the mind through the medium of sight, has little 
or no effect, when expressed by appropriate tones of the voice, will find its way 
to the heart, and there oftentimes work an entire change. The perusal of 
truth, as it meets the eye in the Bible, and in the vast number of religious books 
and tracts, now furnished the community at so cheap a rate, often produces a 
happy result. But with what vast accumulation of power does it arm itself, 
when urged upon the conscience by the man of God, who feels the worth of 
souls! It was when Paul reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and a judgment 
to come, that Felix trembled. It was when he recounted the particulars of his 
wonderful conversion, that Festus, forgetful of his judicial dignity, cried out in 
a loud voice, “Paul, thou art beside thyself;” and the dissolute Agrippa made 
the memorable confession, “that he was almost persuaded to be a Christian.” 
“The voice of man,” says Baxter, “is contemptible. But the voice of God 
coming from the sacred desk, is awful, and terrible, and mankind dare not 
reject it.” 

The Scriptures bear unequivocal testimony to the truth we are attempting to 
establish. The commission, which Christ gave his followers to preach the 
gospel to every creature, while it involves every instrumentality, which promises 
auxiliary assistance, points distinctly to the living ministry, as the means by 
which the world is to be evangelized. So the apostles understood the commis- 
sion. They engaged with great singleness of purpose in preaching, and thought 
that it was not reasonable, that they should leave the word of God and serve 
tables. Paul, with bis characteristic energy, said, “necessity is laid upon me ; 
yea, wo is me if I preach not the gospel.” And again: “I ama debtor both 
to the Greek and the barbarian, both to the wise and the unwise.” And again: 
‘Tt pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching, to save them that believe.” 

But the apostle has left a still more lucid commentary upon the commission 
of the Saviour. After having asserted that “whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved,” he proceeds: ‘ How then shall they call on 
him in whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and 
how shall they preach except they be sent?” Thus by inseparable links the 
salvation of the world is connected with the sending forth of a competent num- 
ber of preachers. 

In confirmation of this point, (if after the express declaration of the apostle 
any thing confirmatory be required,) let us refer to the passage in Isaiah lii. 
7—9, which Paul quoted as corroborative of his argument above given. The 
prophet, looking in prophetic vision at the future state of the church, descries 
a band of the heralds of salvation, and exclaims: “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings; that publisheth 
peace ; that bringeth good tidings of good; that publisheth salvation; that 
saith unto Zion, thy God reigneth.” He next describes the unanimity with 
which they should preach the gospel. “The watchmen shall lift up the 
voice ; with the voice together shall they sing; for they shall see eye to eye, 
when the Lord shall bring again Zion.” The effect of this harmonious 
proclamation of the gospel then comes before the prophet’s eye, and in view of 
it, he shouts in rapture: “ Break forth into joy; sing together, ye waste places 
of Jerusalem; for the Lord hath comforted his people, he hath redeemed Jeru- 
salem. ‘The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations, 
and all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our God.” 

It must be evident, from the apostle’s quotation of this passage to prove the 
point he was enforcing, viz. the connection of faith with the hearing of the word 
of God, that this prophecy has reference to the universal reception of the gospel 
by mankind, whenever it is preached with fidelity and love. In the rapid 
language of prophecy, we have simply the cause and effect. ‘The cause, under 
God, is the band of watchmen, lifting up. the voice together; the effect is, the 
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salvation of the erids of the earth. The apostle’s argument then stands thus: 
The world is to be converted by sending forth preachers, for how can they 
hear without a preacher? and this accords with prophecy, which refers the 
moral renovation of the earth to the harmonious proclamation of the gospel by 
the watchmen of Zion. Compare also Rev. xiv. 6, 7. 

I might adduce many passages of Scripture as corroborative of this position. 
One of the standing injunctions laid upon the ministry is, “the things which 
thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also.” Enough, however, has been 
advanced to show, that the preaching of the gospel is the divinely appointed 
instrument in converting the world. Any plan, therefore, which overlooks or 
undervaiues this instrumentality, must necessarily prove unsuccessful. The 
press is a mighty engine, and in its appropriate sphere, as auxiliary to the cause 
of righteousness, can effect much; but it should never be substituted for the 
living ministry, either in our own or in heathen lands. Nor would I intimate 
that it is so substituted. There may be danger, however, in the enlarged and 
complex operations of Christian benevolence, of attempting to improve upon the 
simple means which God has ordained, and of relying too much upon subor- 
dinate instrumentalities. Such is our inertness in the cause of Christ, our love 
of ease, and want of self-denial, that we are ready to embrace almost any plan, 
which rids us of personal effort and sacrifice. Any device to convert the world, 
which dispenses with the personal dedication of ourselves, our sons, and our 
daughters, has much to commend itself to the carnal heart. But such plans are 
contrary to the word of God, and will therefore be fruitless. Our young men 
must not deceive themselves with the idea, that there is not a demand made 
upon their personal services—a demand which the devotion of prospective 
worldly gains will not meet, nor frivolous excuses justify in slighting, nor for 
which an ill-defined hope of being more useful in some secular employment can 
be substituted. The world will lie in darkness another eighteen centuries, 
unless the command, Go, PREACH THE GOSPEL, is responded to, by the personal 
dedication of many of the sons of the church. 

Having thus briefly shown that the preached gospel is the divinely constituted 
means of saving men, let us look for a moment at the alarming destitution of 
ministers both in our own and in heathen lands. This was predicted in the 
word of God nearly three thousand years ago. “ Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord God, that I will send a famine in the land ; not a famine of bread, or a 
thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord. And they shall wander 
from sea to sea, and from the north even to the east; they shall run to and fro 
to seek the word of the Lord, and shall not find it.” Amos vill. 11, 12. 

The want of ministers of the gospel is a fact so glaring, as to hardly need 
proof. Yet it may be well to examine for a moment this point, in order that 
our admission of its truth may not be vague and evanescent. Our population is 
about fifteen millions. Allowing one minister to a thousand souls, it would take 
Jifteen thousand ministers to supply these United States. By referring to statis- 
tics it appears, that the number of efficient ministers of all the evangelical 
denominations does not exceed nine thousand, leaving a deficiency of six thou- 
sand ministers, and a population of six millions enduring the calamities of 
spiritual famine. 

But let us look at the subject in another aspect. The Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Episcopalians, and Baptists have about eight thousand churches, 
and yet only five thousand of them are supplied with pastors. Connected with 
these four denominations, are therefore three thousand churches destitute of the 
settled ministry of the gospel. And the number of these destitute churches is 
continually increasing. The reason is easily explained. 

The number of men who enter the ministry averages about three hundred a 
year. Of these, some are foreign missionaries, some are agents of benevolent 
institutions, and some are teachers in colleges and academies; so that not 
more than two hundred and fifty become pastors of our home churches. The 
average death of ministers is about one hvndred and fifty each year; so that the 
yearly increase is not more than one hundred. So much for the supply ; now let 
us look at the demand. Our population increases at the rate of four hundred 
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thousand in a year, which demands a corresponding annual increase of four 
hundred ministers. Looking therefore simply at the increase of our population, 
three hundred ministers more than we actually send into the field are required. 
The number of destitute churches, and the masses of population without the 
ordinances of the gospel, cannot therefore but be fearfully increasing every 
ear. 

But let us contemplate this destitution of ministers as it affects specific sec- 
tions of our country. The Secretary of the Central Agency of the American 
Home Missionary Society in the State of New York, reports,* that “there are 
within the bounds of that agency, more than five hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The whole number of ministers of the gospel is about three hundred and sixty, 
viz. one hundred and sixty of the Presbyterian and Congregational denomination, 
and two hundred of other denominations. Allowing seven hundred hearers to 
each pastor, which is more than the average of our congregations, it will appear 
that but one-half of the population is supplied with the preached gospel. Not less 
than sixty Presbyterian and Congregational churches in this district of the State 
are now entirely destitute of the gospel ministry, except as they are furnished 
with an occasional sermon. Less than one in six of the people are professors of 
religion, and more than four hundred thousand are confessedly in the broad 
road to death.” 

The Secretary of the Western Agency of the American Home Missionary 
Society in New York, reports, that “the populution of the seventeen western 
counties is now at least six hundred and fifty thousand; that, although no part 
of our country so new as this, is so well supplied with the stated labors of faith- 
ful ministers, yet many more laborers are needed. At least fifty men could 
obtain immediate employment in churches now destitute of pastors, or in places 
where churches might be immediately organized. In some single counties, ten 
missionaries are needed. ‘The counties peculiarly destitute are Cattaraugus 
and Alleghany. But in almost every county from Chatauque to Cayuga, 
there is a loud cry for more laborers.” 

The Secretary of the Philadelphia Agency of the American Home Missionary 
Society reports, that “the State of Pennsylvania abounds with dreary moral 
wastes, which greatly need the labors of skillful, diligent, spiritual husbandmen. 
The same may be said of many parts of Delaware and Maryland. There some 
of the first Presbyterian churches in this county were organized. Some of 
these have become extinct. Others have little more than a nominal existence. 
Many of the houses of worship have been suffered to sink into decay. Within 
their once consecrated walls, the voice of God’s ambassadors and the songs of 
Zion are no longer heard, but the bleating of flocks, the lowing of herds, the 
chattering of swallows, and the hooting of the bird of darkness.” 

Did our limits permit, we could show an equally sad destitution of preachers 
of the gospel in every section of our country, with the exception of some parts 
of New England. And even in that highly favored portion of our country, 
there are many destitute churches. The deplorable deficiency of religious 
teachers in the newly settled portions of these United States, has by no means 
been overrated. 

In view of these desolations, who can refrain from saying with the prophet : 
“‘Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people!” We are 
debtors to these famishing churches in our midst. Wo, wo, unto us, if we send 
them not the gospel. 

Such are the wants of our own country ; and yet, compared with the spiritual 
dearth of heathen lands, our dwelling is the fatness of the earth. There is 
hardly one of our eastern or middle States, which has not a greater number of 
ministers than the whole heathen world. Six hundred millions of dying heathen 
are perishing for the bread and the water of life. Every day consigns nearly 
sixty thousand to the grave, who have never heard of the Saviour. Let imagi- 
nation carry us for a moment to Asia. Follow its mighty rivers, along the 
banks of which not a Christian temple is erected. Traverse its vast central and 


* These extracts are taken from reports of 1835. 
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northern deserts, the stillness of whose solitudes has hardly been interrupted, 
by the prayers or praises of a Christian worshipper. Stand up on Himmaleh’s 
lofty summit, and let the eye look in vain for a single trace of the religion of 
Christ. Enter the rich and splendid cities of India, and of the Chinese Empire ; 
coast along the countries of Asia Minor; explore Persia, Armenia, and Inde- 
pendent Tartary ; and alas, what a frightful picture of moral death every* where 
appears! And need I say any thing of Africa, over which an almost unbroken 
cloud of darkness rests; or of the islands of the sea, most of which are yet 
peopled with the most degraded class of idolaters? The facts are well known. 
So small a portion of the earth is supplied with the means of grace, that it may 
well be said, that “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now, waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, after having said that the harvest was great, and the 
laborers few, commanded his disciples to “pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth laborers into his harvest.” Ifthere ever was a subject which ought to be 
commended to the blessing and guidance of God, it is the training up of young 
men for the holy ministry. It ought to be remembered in the closet, where no 
ear, but that of the Most High, hears the outpourings of the heart. The parent, 
in the hour of family devotion, with his beloved children around him, should 
pray that God will raise up an intelligent and holy ministry. In the circles of 
social prayer, it should be made an object of supplication. And it should by no 
means be overlooked, when the people of God meet in the sanctuary, to pray for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

If this were made a more earnest and frequent subject of prayer, would not 
many young men, who are eagerly pursuing wealth, honor, and pleasure, give 
up all for Christ, and enter into his service? Would not many youth in our 
colleges and academies be converted to God, and go forth in due season to 
build up, and not to destroy, the Redeemer’s kingdom? Would not hundreds 
of young men, now at ease in Zion, agonize in prayer over the question of their 
personal duty to preach the everlasting gospel ? 

Prayer, however, without appropriate and accompanying means, is of no avail. 
Vigorous and personal efforts must be made to increase the number of well 
qualified ministers, or the work will never be accomplished. It is a duty of 
common obligation. Parents, guardians, Sabbath-school teachers, chureh min- 
isters, and pious young men, all share the responsibility of supplying a famished 
world with the bread of life. 

The parents of pious sons, having suitable natural endowments, ought to 
encourage them to seek the office of the ministry. I do not mean that they 
should be compelled or urged to study against their will. But a judicious parent 
can in various ways so place this subject before a son, as to guard the sanctity 
of the ministerial office, and also incite in him a strong desire, if it be the will 
of God, to enter the ministry. He ought to be taught from his childhood, that 
having the requisite qualifications, he can be more useful in the ministry than in 
secular employments. There ought to be a free interchange of sentiment 
between the parent and son upon this subject. And as the ungodly son ought 
to know the strong desire of his parent for his conversion; so the pious son 
should be made acquainted with the feelings of his parent, in relation to his 
becoming a minister of Christ. } 

Pious parents ought to consecrate their children to the service of God. 
Hannah consecrated her son Samuel before his birth. ‘I have lent him,” said 
she, “to the Lord, and as long as he liveth, he shall be lent unto the Lord.” 
The mothers of Schwartz and Samuel J. Mills made a similar dedication of their 
sons. Had they given millions of dollars to the cause of benevolence, the offer- 
ing would not have been so valuable. Had Schwartz and Mills engaged in 
secular employments, the conversion of the world would have been retarded, and 
millions, who will now be saved, would have perished in the darkness of 
heathenism. , 

A pious widow in Vermont had no money, but she loved her Saviour. As 
she laid down the memoir of Harriet Newell, and took up her Bible, she 
resolved to give her children, two sons and two daughters, to God. One of 
them now is a preacher of the gospel in this country, and the other three have 
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gone to tell the story of the cross to the dying heathen. How soon would there 
be an adequate supply of ministers, did all pious mothers thus consecrate their 
children to the service of God! ; 

Parents should feel that the Lord has special claims upon their children. ine 
a beloved son has been converted, it is the duty of the parent to enlighten his 
mind in respect to the nature and extent of his obligations to Christ. He ought 
to say: My son, it would afford me great pleasure to have you live with me, 
and share in the labors and profits of my business. But it has long been my 
prayer, that the Lord would convert you. He has answered my request. My 
claims upon you must now give place to those of the Saviour. I freely give 
you to his service. Although by engaging in secular avocations and devoting 
all your gains to Christ, you can do much good; yet I have no doubt, but that 
you can be far more useful as a minister of the gospel, than in any other call- 
ing. I wish you to reflect upon this subject, and seek the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; and should you feel it to be your duty to prepare for the ministry, I 
shall rejoice, and will aid you to the extent of my ability. 

But J seem to hear some poor and pious father or mother faintly ask: And 
shall I give up my son, who is the staff of my old age, and my only depend- 
ance? I answer, most certainly. If he wishes to study, and has the requisite 
qualifications, it is your duty cheerfully to give him to the service of Christ. 
God will take care of you. He will raise up friends to you, and prepare food, 
and raiment, and house, and home. 

Brothers and sisters and other relatives not unfrequently throw obstacles in 
the way of those, who desire to study for the ministry. ‘Sometimes they resort 
to jeers and taunts, and thus wear out the patience and break down the spirit of 
the young man. I have know several instances, where a young man has been 
induced to abandon his studies, on account of threats from his brothers, that 
they would withhold assistance from their aged and dependent parents, unless 
he would engage in such pursuits as. would enable him to share in the burden 
which filial duty imposed upon him. It is easy to see how a remark of sucha 
kind would affect the mind of a tender hearted son. But when the world is 
starving for the bread of life, and a young man has been convinced by reflec- 
tion and prayer, that it is his duty to preach the gospel, and has received the 
advice of his pastor; when his heart is throbbing for the work, and he has lost 
all relish for secular employments, and cries out, “wo is me if I preach not 
the gospel ;”it is dangerous for a brother, or sister, or any pious friend, to 
make opposition. It is proper for them to advise with him; and if they think 
that he is mistaken in regard to his talents, or the nature of the holy office to 
which he aspires, kindly and firmly to expostulate with him. But to oppose him 
for no other reason than a preference to his becoming a merchant, or mechanic, 
or entering upon a more lucrative profession, is wrong, and will meet with dis- 
approbation at the bar of God. 

Ministers and churches have no small responsibility resting upon them in 
relation to this subject. Whenever a young man is examined by them for 
admission into the church, they ought to mark well his moral and mental 
qualities. If his religious experience be clear and satisfactory, his natural 
endowments good, his health unimpaired, and his deportment amiable and 
prudent; they ought to pray and converse with him, and endeavor to awaken in 
him the spirit of self-consecration. I have no doubt that the time will come, 
when every church organization will feel as sacredly bound to furnish men, as 
they now do funds, for the service of the Lord. When they begin to see the 
wheels of benevolence dragging heavily, if not wholly retarded, by the want of 
men to go forth on errands of mercy, they will consecrate their pious youth to 
the work of the ministry. 

This subject cannot occupy too high a place in the prayers and efforts of our 
churches. Were they to appoint a day of fasting and prayer, on account 
of the lukewarm and worldly minded spirit of pious young men; if these young 
men knew that their negligence of duty was borne on the wings of prayer 
before the eternal throne, and that the church was groaning in anguish of spirit, 
because her sons did not make a personal dedication of themselves to the Lord; 
might we not hope for great accessions to the ministry? And would not the 
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Lord of the harvest send forth laborers of such an apostolic spirit, that one 
would do the work which it now takes many to perform ? 

In addressing pious young men on the claims of the gospel ministry, I think 
it unnecessary to consume time in proving, that they are bound to their utmost 
ability to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom. This is one of the fundamental 
principles of their covenant vows. It has been fully settled by the word of 
God, and is the great thing in an intelligent dedication to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The inquiry with which we have to do is, How this may best be effected. 

I commence then by assuming this position: that every pious young man 
ought to make the solemn inquiry, how he can live most to the glory of God. 
If circumstances conspire to make out some secular employment as best adapted 
to effect this object, let him unhesitatingly enter upon it. If, on the contrary, it 
appears to be the mind of the Spirit, that he should seek the office of the gospel 
ministry, let him yield prompt obedience. In making this inquiry, it is not safe 
to consult his inclinations, or supposed tastes. Almost every young man of 
energy and industry has a natural desire to amass wealth; and were this to be 
the governing principle in arriving at a decision, few would study for the minis- 
try. A question of duty is never to be settled by a reference merely to natural 
inclinations and desires. The only point to be considered is, in what sphere a 
young man can do the most good. 

Now it cannot be doubted that, other things being equal, a youth can now do 
more good in the ministry of the gospel, than in any other avocation. And this 
will hold true until the time comes, when there shall be a minister to every 
thousand souls upon the globe. No young man should therefore engage in any 
secular employment, until, after prayer and deliberation, and consultation with 
pious friends, he becomes convinced that he has not the requisite qualifications 
for a minister of Christ. Ifa young man, at this time, when so many are perish- 
ing who have never been taught the way of salvation, engages in worldly pur- 
suits, without having prayerfully inquired whether he ought not to preach the 
gospel, he has shrunk from the examination of a momentous question, and ought 
to fear lest the blood of souls will be required at his hands. 

It is estimated that twenty thousand young men have been hopefully con- 
verted, during the last seven years; and that not less than fifty thousand, 
between the ages of fourteen and thirty-five, are now enrolled in our churches. 
Probably not more than four thousand of this number are studying for the min- 
istry. Is it a reasonable supposition that of fifty thousand youth, only. four 
thousand have the proper qualifications to become candidates for the ministry ? 
Is it a fact that but one-twelfth of our pious youth have the prudence, energy, 
diligence, talents, and piety, which would make them useful ministers of Christ? 
It cannot for a moment be believed. No, we must come to the heart rending 
conclusion, that very few of these young men have examined the question of 
personal consecration to the gospel ministry ; and while the cries of millions, 
ready to perish, are wafted upon every breeze, they have never seriously 
inquired, whether they ought not to give up all for Christ, and obey his com- 
mand to preach the gospel to every creature. 

Pious young men, are these things so? Is there not more than one in twelve 
of your number, who has the heart and talents to engage in the blessed work of 
carrying the bread of life to the destitute? Is the moral renovation of the 
world to be retarded thirty years, until another generation of pious youth 
rises up, having more of the spirit of Christ? How can you meet at the bar of 
God the six hundred millions of heathen, whose urgent claims you disregard ? 
What plea can you offer, when you hear them say: “ We had none to tell us of 
Christ, and had the pious young men of America done their duty, we might 
have been saved. They had bread enough and to spare, but left us to perish 
with hunger. They knew our condition, but commiserated it not, and through 
their neglect we must for ever be separated from God.” Will you respond to 
this heavy charge, that you were in prosperous business, and could not forego 
the pleasures of wealth and worldly ease, for the sake of preaching the gospel ; 
or that you feared a personal dedication to the Saviour would wound the feel- 
ings of your friends; or that you never seriously reflected upon the subject ? 
Your would neither dare uor have the disposition, amidst the terrors of the 
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judgment, in the presence of the heart-searching God, and in the hearing of 
the poor heathen, to offer such wicked and frivolous excuses. 

But I seem to hear you say; it cannot be the duty of all the pious young men 
to prepare for the ministry. I freely admit’ this. Does it however follow, that 
all or the greater part are tobe excused? Is it not the duty of all to examine 
and settle the question of personal consecration? How shall it be known whose 
duty it is to preach the gospel, and whose to engage in secular avocations, 
unless each one examines the subject in reference to himself? Ifa young man 
acts as a judge in the case of others, and lays heavy burdens upon their shoul- 
ders, and does not make an honest and prayerful investigation of his own duty, 
he betrays a criminal desire to rid himself of personal responsibility, and like 
Jonah, flees from the presence of the Lord. Let every one do all he can to 
excite his young companions to the work, but never imagine that he will be 
thus exonerated from the duty of a thorough examination of the subject, in 
reference to his own personal obligation to preach the gospel. 

[To be concluded. ] 


MINISTERS AT THE WEST. 


LETTER FROM ONE OF THE SECRETARIES OF THE AMERICAN HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY, TRAVELLING IN THE WEST. 


Want of Ministers. 


Since I have been on my present tour, 
I have been most painfully affected with 
the want of men—of more educated and 
holy men of Ged, to fill the pulpits of the 
West. We think that our beloved Society 
has done much, and so it has. But our 
efforts at the moral cultivation of this vast 
field, are much like the beginnings of the 
farmers in the newer districts. The land 
may be all taken up, the owners may be 
here and there scattered over it, and thus, 
in a sense, it may be said to be settled. 
But the dense forest is there, and many is 
the weary month which must wear tediously 
away, ere the farms are made—ere the 
heavy growth can be removed from one 
field after another, and the soil broken up, 
fenced and subdued, and the wild products 
of nature displaced by the cultivated fruits 
which furnish food for man and beast. 

Under God, we have been the’ instru- 
ments of doing much—more, dear brother, 
than I ever anticipated. But O, the work 
is large. The vastness of this country— 
the wide extent of surface—the frequency 
with which it is dotted over with important 
points of influence—the immense number 
of the people—force upon the mind an over- 
whelming idea of the magnitude of that 
moral change which Home Missions must 
produce. 


The Churches to be aroused. 


In contemplating this long, laborious, and 
yet indispensable work, I am led, at every 
step, to exclaim: “O that the churches 
could but be waked up to see the claims of 
this cause!” Surely, we are, as a nation, 
asleep over our dearest interests, and that, 
too, in the crisis of their destiny—the hour 
of hope, and the hour of peril! Every 


stroke now struck is of incalculable impor- 
tance in the building of Zion. But the 
Christians of this country do not half under- 
stand this subject, they do not realize the 
preciousness of these passing years. They 
are waiting till the wilderness is filled with 
towns, till the towns are filled with infidels, 
errorists, vice and debauchery ; and one or 


‘two generations of enterprising emigrants 


and their young families, are hopelessly 
poisoned with the direful contagion; and 
then, at length, after all this waste of soul 
and body and treasure—this immortal, irre- 
parable ruin, the tardy church comes tim- 
idly forward with her remedy for evils 
which she might have prevented, but can- 
not fully cure. 

I have seen towns that have sprung up 
in four years—and which are evidently 
born to no ephemeral-existence, but, accor- 
ding to all the laws of social economy, must 
flourish and increase—where every evil 
thing that pollutes our cities is rank and 
riotous ; and, for want of timely planting 
and efficient culture, gospel institutions 
must languish. In such cases, it is enough 
to break one’s heart to see how immortal 
souls are thrown away by neglect. 


Has the Missionary spirit fled ? 


I said, the church is asleep on this sub- 
ject. But I must confess my apprehensions 
that much of the blame lies upon the min- 
istry. I would not be censorious, and yet 
we have much reason to fear the mission- 
ary spirit is declining, especially in the 
rising ministry. Some years since, the 
choicest sons of the church offered them- 
selves willingly for the hard fields of the 
West. Said one of those noble spirits to the 
Executive Committee of the A. H. M.S., 
‘If you have any station so difficult that 
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no one else will go to it, sEND ME.” 
Such was the feeling, and well has it been 
acted out, in the lives and labors of the men 
whom it moved. That it was no romantic, 
transitory glow, or youthful love of adven- 
ture, is proved by the fact that it has stood 
the test. Those men have been our best 
missionaries. 'They have remained firm in 
trials and dangers ; they have been apostles 
of salvation to the dark regions around them. 

But whither has that spirit of enterprise 
fled? Why do not the youne men in our 
seminaries now come forward and desire to 
be sent to the fields of lator and self-denial ? 
I will not venture an answer to these ques- 
tions, though my fears suggest one. If they 
think they are not needed, they greatly 
mistake the fact. They are needed, and 
more thanever. Ten years ago, men were 
needed for hamlets; now cities cry for 
help. Then, here and there counties were 
open for their Jabors; now, whole States 
demand a supply. ‘* When can you send 
us a good man for ?” has been the 
constant inquiry wherever I go. Even the 
never-failing theme of “the currency,” is 
searcely more frequent in men’s mouths, in 
the circles where I have moved, than the 
question, ** Where can we get a good mia- 
ister?” This is not the result of purely a 
religious feeling; even wordly men, who 
have any regard to the authority of law, 
and the decencies of society, are convinced 
that an evangelical, permanent ministry, is 
essential to the life that now is, as well as 
that which is to come. 

Tell the committee, and tell the churches, 
and especially tell the young ministers of 
the East, that they must redouble their in- 
terest, their efforts and their prayers for the 
West. 


—<>——_ 


Anniversaries of Societies, connected with 
the American Education Society. 


Connecticur BrRAancH. 


Aw account of the last Annual Meeting 
was given in the Journal for August. Ex- 
tracts from the Report prepared by the 
Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Riddel, follow : 


In looking back through a period of 
twelve years, which has elapsed since the 
organization of this Branch of the American 
Education Society, the friends and patrons 
of the cause find much to excite their 
grateful sense of the goodness of God, and 
to encourage them to the utmost fidelity in 
their benevolent work. The Great Head 
of the church-has been pleased to cause 
the efforts in which they have been engaged 
to prosper, even beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. The number of young men 
preparing for the ministry, under the pa- 
tronage of the Parent Society, at the date 
referred to, was one hundred and fifty-six ; 
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of whom twenty-five came under the care 
of the Connecticut Branch. During the 
year just closed, the Parent Board have 
embraced in their list nearly twelve hundred 
beneficiaries; and the whole number to 
whom appropriations have been made by 
the Branch, during the year, must be 
something over a hundred. The number 
of literary institutions enjoying the im- 
portant benefits afforded by these facilities 
of education for the ministry, has increased 
within these twelve years, from twenty- 
one, to one hiundred and sixty. These 
results are such, it is believed, as sufficiently 
demonstrate the wisdom and usefulness of 
the general system adopted by the Society, 
and such as may be regarded, we trust, 
without any arrogant or presumptive claims, 
as a satisfactory indication of the favor of 
God towards the department of Christian 
enterprise in which we are engaged. 

In closing the labors of the present year, 
the Directors are constrained, by peculiar 
considerations, to renew their acknowl- 
edgeménts of the divine goodness. It has 
been a year of unprecedented pecuniary 
embarrassment. Little has been given to 
any benevolent object, which has not cost 
the giver more than an ordinary sacrifice. 
A multitude of the little streams which, by 
their accumulation, once contributed to 
swell the tide of charitable munificence, 
have been at Jength dried up. Nota few 
of the larger tributaries, also, have been 
suddenly cut off. In these circumstances, 
the Directors have been under the appre- 
hension from time to time, that the re- 
sources of the Society might so far fail, that 
it would no longer be in their power to 
fulfil their pledges to more than a small 
part of the beneficiaries under their care. 
They have been obliged, in two instances, 
to postpone the payment of the quarterly 
appropriations, until near the expiration of 
the quarter; to the very serious embar- 
rassment of the young men, whose strait- 
ened circumstances do not, in general, 
admit even of such a derangement in. their 
supplies, without involving them at once, 
in much perplexity. 

But notwithstanding these trials and dis- 
couragements, we have been enabled, thus 
far, to keep along with every department of 
the work. Although some young men, 
through a knowledge of our difficulties, 
have withdrawn their applications, and sus- 
pended their studies; and others, doubtless, 
have beer deterred from applying to the 
Society, and from all present hope of pre- 
paration for the ministry; yet no one con- 
tinuing worthy of our support, has been by 
us refused the usual amount of assistance. 

In the course of the year, thirteen new 
applications have been received by this 
Board, through the several committees for 
examination in the State. ; : 

The object which the Education Society 
is intended to promote, is confessedly one 
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of the highest importance, A pious and 
enlightened ministry is the Jeading instru- 
mentality which God has ordained for the 
salvation of sinners of the human race, and 
for the ultimate redemption of the world 
from the degrading thraldom of ignorance 
and guilt. Humble and feeble as this in- 
strumentality is in itself, its design is the 
most exalted, and its efficiency, through 
God, the most mighty, of all the agencies 
committed to the hands of men. Our 
prayers for the glory of God, and the 
coming of the Redeemer’s kingdom on 
earth, for the defence and propagation of 
the pure doctrines of Christianity, and even 
for the converting and sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit, would, to say the least, 
be fruitless as to the objects sought, were 
we wholly to overlook the duty of custaining 
the ministry of reconciliation, We may 
properly embrace the whole world in our 
imagination and desire when we pray, but 
we have no ground to expect an answer in 
behalf of any portion of its perishing mil- 
lions, until this instrumentality of God’s 
express appointment, and others, which, 
according to the divine plan, must accom- 
pany it, shall have been faithfully provided 
and applied. Much that is denominated 
prayer for the conversion of the world, 
evaporates in poetic sentiment and melo- 
dious sound. It is only as the multiplied 
and united prayers of the church are seen 
to be connected with a scriptural and 
healthful spirit of activity in guarding, 
sustaining and extending the truth and 
ordinances of God, that they exhibit any 
cheering sign of the approach of that happy 
day when the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord. It is important to 
be distinctly understood, that the responsi- 
bility of the church in relation to this 
glorious consummation of her hopes, at- 
taches peculiarly to the wse of her power 
and resources for the propagation of the 
gospel, through the simple means of 
Christ's appointment. The church, then, 
is to see to it, as a duty of primary impor- 
tance, that her consecrated sous are trained 
and devoted, in sufficient numbers, and 
with competent qualifications to the work 
of the ministry. If God is pleased to 
renew them by his Spirit, he will call as 
many of them to the sacred office as shall 
be needed, for the work which he has as- 
signed to their generation; and there will 
doubtless be satisfactory means, if the 
hearts of all concerned are right, for as- 
certaining from time to time who are the 
subjects of this call, 

If, now, with an established conviction 
of these general truths, we cast our eyes 
abroad upon the moral and social condition 
of the world ; if we remark the extraordi- 
nary developments of divine providence 
among all nations, whether called Christian 
or pagan, apparently opening the way for 
the gospel to have free course in every 
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direction ; if, in connection with these in- 
teresting movements without, we consider 
the movements within the bosom of the 
church, the awakened spirit of Christian 
commisseration and benevolence, and the 
diversified forms of missionary operation, 
which have sprang up, we surely cannot 
fail to perceive the necessity which exists 
for correspondent, special exertion in the 
department of labor in which the Education 
Society is employed. It is impossible to 
suppose that the sudden and extraordinary 
demand for ministers of the gospel, which 
the pressing exigencies of our own country 
and the numerous openings in the foreign 
field have simultaneously created,—a de- 
mand too, which must be continued, perhaps 
increased for a long period to come—could 
ever be supplied if no greater facilities were 
provided for the education of pious youth 
than were enjoyed thirty years ago. What 
proportion of the educated youth of this 
land, at that period, were willing to go into 
the ministry? Only about one-sixth, as 
statistical tables have shown. What would 
our churches do at this day—what would 
foreign and home missions do, with such a 
meagre supply? Every one of these im- 
portant interests is painfully stinted and 
circumscribed even now, although, in con- 
sequence of special efforts for the education 
of pious youth, from one-quarter to one- 
third of those in a course of liberal studies, 
are destined for the sacred office. 

The Education Society possesses some 
features which must always peculiarly re- 
commend it to the favor and confidence of 
the best portion of the people. It operates 
beneficially upon the highest interests of a 
most numerous and respectable class of 
Christian families, who, by their circum- 
stances, would, otherwise, be almost wholly 
excluded from participating in the higher 
benefits of education ; and would know, in 
but few instances comparatively, the be- 
nevolent satisfaction of consecrating their 
sons to the service of Christ and the church. 
It is designed, atso, to give to the country 
a class of ministers who will have their 
sympathies and attachments with the 
people, and who will bring into their holy 
and responsible vocation those very prin- 
ciples and habits, and that peculiar modi- 
fication of character, which are demanded 
in order to their general acceptance and 
usefulness in a community like this. If, 
among our benevolent societies, there is 
one, more thaa the others, which in its 
structure and operations recognizes the 
great popular principle of our social insti- 
tutions; and, in its tendencies and results, 
more effectually contributes to carry down, 
and extend, and equalize, among all classes 
of our most worthy citizens, the best priv- 
ileges of our common inheritance, it is the 
American Education Society. 

As the year now closing has been dis- 
tinguished by the effusions of divine influ- 
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ence, in which a large number of our youth 
have shared, let us anticipate the appeal 
which may soon come to us.in behalf of 
many of them, whom the Lord designs to 
send as laborers into his harvest. Arduous 
as our work has already become, our prayer 
is that we may still find it increasing and 
prospering in our hands, so long as there 
remains one heathen tribe to be evan- 
gelized, or one desolation of Zion to be 
repaired. 


—~p—-. 


Maine Brancu. 


Extracts from the last Annual Report 
of the Directors of the Maine Branch, pre- 
pared by the Rev. Dr. Tappan. An ac- 
count of the Anniversary was given in the 
last Journal. 


The whole number of young men, aided 
by tuis Society during the year past, has 
been 94. Of these—two have died; twelve 
have completed their course at Bangor, of 
whom three are already settled in the min- 
istry in Maine, one is upon his way, asa 
missionary to the Indians beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, and two others are waiting until 
they can be sent to the heathen; ten, of 
whom six completed their collegiate course 
the last year, have ceased applying for aid; 
and from three, appropriations have been 
withheld, for want of the necessary testi- 
monials of talents and scholarship. During 
the year, six have been added in the third 
stage of their education; four in the second, 
and nine in the first. The whole number 
of beneficiaries at present is 72; 22 at the 
Theological Seminary, 27 in College, and 
23 preparing for College. 

The amount appropriated to those under 
our patronage during the year, has been 
$5,263. In many instances, the payment of 
quarterly appropriations has been delayed, 
for months after it was expected, occasion- 
ing to some of our beneficiaries very serious 
embarrassment. 

It is not believed, that the churches have 
ceased to think favorably of the object con- 
templated by this Society, nor have they 
lost the disposition to contribute to its pro- 
motion. Taking into view the very peculiar 
difficulties of the times, the receipts of the 
past year have been as large, perhaps, in 
comparison with those of former years, as 
could reasonably be expected. Not im- 
probably, were we acquainted more minutely 
with facts, we might speak of individuals 
and churches, whose holy joy and deep 
poverty have abounded to the riches of 
their liberality. Several of the churches 
have had great occasion for joy in the 
spiritual blessings, which it has pleased 
God to bestow upon them. And while to 
Him they have given all the glory of that 
efficiency, which commands success, have 
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they not felt more deeply than ever, the 
preciousness of the Christian ministry ? 
Have they not esteemed the faithful ser- 
vants of Christ very highly in love for their 
works’ sake? And have not their tenderest 
compassions been excited, in view of those 
wide-spread wastes and deserts, where every 
thing evil flourishes in rank luxuriance, and 
every thing good withers-and dies for want 
of appropriate culture? Can the Christian 
sit down at his father’s table where there is 
bread enough and to spare, and have no 
kind remembrance of those who are suf- 
fering a famine of the Word of the Lord? 
While led to the green pastures and beside 
the still waters, will he not think of the sheep 
scattered upon the mountains without a 
shepherd? And while he prays, that they 
may be brought under some shepherd’s 
care, will he not, should opportunity offer, 
do his part towards the fulfilment of his 
petition? For this purpose a much greater 
number is needed of good and faithful men 
in the shepherd’s office. It is God’s 
province to give the necessary endowments 
of nature and grace; it is man’s, with the 
Divine aid and blessing, to give the neces- 
sary training, and in many cases this must 
be done by the hand of charity. Of the 
1,200 men, whom the Education Society 
has already assisted in bringing forward into 
the holy ministry, most of them would have 
spent their days in other employments, but 
for the aid which that Society afforded them. 
They would indeed have desired the good 
work of the ministry, but they would have 
seen no way of obtaining the object of their 
desire. A wilderness would have inter- 
vened, and no pillar of cloud and of fire 
going before to encourage them in attempt- 
ing a passage, they would have concluded, 
that it was not their duty to attempt it. 
But they heard of the Education Society, 
and now a preparation for the ministry 
seemed attainable. They applied for aid, 
were received, went forward in their studies, 
were instrumental of much good in the 
academy, the college, became at length 
preachers of the gospel, and now in their 
native Jand, or afar off among the Gentiles, 
are telling the story of the Cross, and 
guiding their fellow men to heaven. It is 
not iraprobable that many of the churches 
in this State and other States which have 
been recently blessed with revivals, are 
indebted for that blessing under God to the 
labors of men, whom the Education Society 
has g#¥en them. And could other places 
which resemble the mountains of Gilboa, 
without rain or dew, be favored in the same 
way with the appointed means of cultivation 
and fruitfulness, the Lord might there also 
command his blessing. It is one way of 
testifying our gratitude for the mercies of 
God, to do what we can for imparting those 
mercies to others. Freely ye have received, 
freely give. Does any one inquire, what 
shall I render for the blessing of a suce 
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cessful ministry? Give up yourself, or 
your child, or give of your worldly sub- 
stance to aid in bringing for'ward some other 
suitable person, who shall be the instrument 
in God’s band of conferring that same bles- 
sing upon some other portion of the world. 
Your heart made glad in seeing the moral 
desert, under the hand of the faithful cul- 
tivator, rejoice and blossom as the rose.— 
Give your assistance then in raising up 
other faithful men, under whose cultivation 
other deserts shall rejoice and blossom. 
But your joy is accompanied with poverty, 
and you cannot do what you would. Do 
what you can then, with a willing mind, 
and it will be accepted. We read of one 
so poor, that He had not where to lay his 
head, and there were certain good women 
who ministered to His necessities, and those 
of the students in theology, preparing for 
the sacred ministry, under his instruc- 
‘tions. And yet in this family a bag 
was kept, from which, in obedience to His 
orders, donations were made to the poor. 
It is true, that our community has been in 
some degree impoverished, and many who 
heretofore could give of their abundance, 
and not be conscious that any thing was 
lacking, now cannot give without something 
of retrenchment and self-denial. And is it 
not well to practice retrenchment and self- 
denial for Christ’s sake? How much of 
benevolence is there in giving that which 
costs us nothing? The poor widow’s two 
mites in view of the Searcher of hearts 
were more than the rich had contributed 
of their abundance; and in the same sense, 
the donations of hard times may be more, 
though less in pecuniary value, than those 
of years more prosperous; and more may 
be effected by them, for those who give, 
and for those who receive. Thus seasons 
of poverty—deep poverty—may occasion 
reater riches of liberality in the churches, 
and the gift of more abundant grace from 
their all bounteous Head. Such instances, 
we trust, have not been wanting among us. 
The friends of Zion are beginning to learn 
from disappointments and privations in their 
secular concerns, what will be of more value 
to them, than would have been the fulfil- 
ment of their golden dreams. Beginning 
to learn. We are not usually very swift to 
receive instruction in the school of self- 
denial. No one believes, that the funds 
eolleeted during the past year for the several 
objects of Christian benevolence, presented 
before the churches have been equal to their 
ability. Why should the burden, or the 
privilege of sustaining the sons of Zion in 
Maine in their preparation for the thinistry 
be transferred from us to the churches of 
Massachusetts? For such an object cannot 
the 15,000 members of our churches raise 
$5,000 a year? Ought they not to do it? 
Will they not do it? We are not willing 
tu believe that the churches from which 
during the past year nothing has been re- 
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ceived, have forgotten this Society; have 
no sympathy with its beneficiaries; or that 
they do not recognize the obligation and 
the privilege of doing their part for the 
accomplishment of its object. They will, 
we trust, come up to this work of the Lord; 
and the churches that have contributed— 
let them not be weary in well doing, for in 
due season they will reap, if they faint not, 
the reward, to be conferred upon all, who 
give to a disciple in the name of a disciple ; 
the blessedness of which all will partake 
who having aided, from love to the Saviour, 
in bringing forward his ministers, will meet 
them and the multitudes saved by their in- 
strumentality on the hill of Zion, to rejoice 
together in the presence of their King. 


—<——_ 


Ruove Istanp AUXILIARY. 


Tue following is the last Report of the 
Education Society, connected with the 
Consociation of Rhode Island, prepared by 
the Rev. Thomas Shepard, who is the 
Secretary. 


The Education Society connected with the 
Consociation of Congregational Churches 
in Rhode Island, beg leave to submit the 
following report of their operations during 
the first year of their new organization. The 
following contributions have been made to 
the cause during the year, chiefly under 
the agency of Rev. S. H. Riddel, secretary 
of the Connecticut Branch of the American 
Education Society. 


Beneficent Cong. Soc. Providence $25 00 
Richmond Street Me 23 00 
High Street cS 30 50 
Pawtucket WY 13 00 
North Scituate ids 5 52 
Washington Village - O75 
North Kingston “ 10 00 
Bristol MG 21 35 

$138 12 


In addition to the above, we are happy to 
understand that the ladies of the Beneficent 
Society, Providence, have pledged them- 
selves to sustain one temporary scholarship ; 
and also, that the members of the Richmond 
Street Church sustain one; and that the 
ladies of this church contribute the same 
amount annually, to sustain one young man, 
who is studying for the ministry, but is not 
a beneficiary of the Education Society. 

The ladies of the Congregational Church 
in Bristol, have selected their bencficiary, a’ 
trué native son of Rhode Island, and have 
resolved, by the blessing of God, to carry 
him through into the gospel ministry, 

This effort among our few churches, we 
cannot but hope, is but the beginning of 
more exiended operations in this important 
branch of Christian benevolence. Certain 
it is, that within our own bounds, we 
greatly need those very results to which 
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this system is tending, viz :—the rearing up 
of a learned, pious and active ministry for 
the supply of the destitute. There are, it 
cannot. be denied, widely extended moral 
wastes within this State, very inadequately 
supplied with the ministry of any denomi- 
nation. These destitutions, it must be ob- 
vious to every reflecting mind, can best be 
supplied by a ministry born and trained up 
for the work from among. our own popula- 
tion. If this may be said generally of other 
places, it may be emphatically said of Rhode 
Island. Such are the peculiar habits of our 
population, and especially those living 
where the influence of the ministry is most 
needed—that all other things being equal, 
the labors of a stranger and a foreigner, 
will be less acceptable and -less efficient, 
than of one trained up to the work from 
their midst, and acquainted with their pe- 
culiar habits and associations. Ought we 
not, then, to turn our thoughts and our 
resources more especially to this work with 
reference to the supply of our own State? 
Have we not pious young men belonging 
to our churches in sufficient numbers and 
of sufficient promise, to supply all our 
wants in the best manner, if they were but 
looked up and aided in obtaining the neces- 
sary qualifications? But we are not per- 
mitted to confine ourselves to the narrow 
circle of our own wants. The field is the 
world. The immense valley of the West— 
Africa, Southern India, China, the isles of 
the sea, are all uttering in our ears the Ma- 
cedonian cry. And the burden of that cry 
is for men—for pastors—for missionaries. 
«Faith cometh by hearing.” ‘ How shall 
they call on him in whom they have not 
believed? And how shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard, and how 
shall they hear without a preacher, and how 
shall they preach except they be sent ?” 

We must be aware that it is by the fool- 
ishness of preaching, that God is determined 
to save them that believe. An able, de- 
voted ministry is what the church has 
always needed in promoting her enlarge- 
ment and purity; and it is what she will 
continue to need down to the end of the 
world. Facts are abundant, in proof, that 
in the ordinary means of preparation, the 
requisite number of laborers cannot be 
brought into the field. For many years 
previous to the present system of Educa- 
tion Societies, there were scarcely enough 
brought into the ministry to supply the 
places of those who were called away by 
death. Since these efforts have been made, 
hundreds have been introduced into the 
sacred work, and are now active pastors of 
churches at home, or self-denying mission- 
aries abroad, who otherwise would have 
lived and died in those private circles from 
which they were drawn forth. 

That this system of Christian efforts is 
attended with its difficulties, peculiar diffi- 
culties, it would-be in vain to deny. Still, 
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we know of no better way. And so long as 
no more excellent way offers, so long we 
feel bound to give our influence and our 
money to further the objects of the Ameri- 
can Education Society. 

We would notice, with sentiments of high 
commendation, the course adopted by those 
ladies who have selected their beneficiaries, 
and have resolved, by the blessing of God, 
to carry them forward into the sacred min- 
istry. To our beloved sisters in other 
churches, we would say, Go ye and do 
likervise. 

May the year to come, opening as it 
does under more favorable commercial 
auspices, find us advancing onward in this 
good cause. Let every one who feels it 
his privilege to pray that the Lord of the 
harvest would send forth laborers into his 
harvest, feel it equally a privilege to con- 
tribute freely, that bis prayer may be an- 
swered. Let all who prefer Jerusalem 
above their chief joy, and who know from 
long experience, the value of a pious and 
learned ministry, withhold not their contri- 
butions until the destitute in every conti- 
nent, and kingdom, and island, and tongue, 
shall lift up their voices together and sing, 
‘“How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings 
of good, that publisheth salvation ; that saith 
unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 


Mr. Isaac Wilcox of Providence, is 
Treasurer of the Society. 


——— 


Worcester NortH AUXILIARY. 


Tue following communication is from the 
Secretary of the Society. 


The Worcester North Auxiliary Educa- 
tion Society held its Annual Meeting at 
Hubbardston the 26th April; 1838, attended 
to the usual business of the Society, and 
heard an able and interesting sermon on 
the occasion by Rev. Samuel Austin Fay of 
Barre, and the report of the Executive 
Committee. The collections were not all 
taken up for the present season within the 
bounds of our Society, of course we could 
not have a full report from the Treasurer ; 
but should the amount fall short of what it 
has been in some preceding years, it would 
not, considering the commercial embar- 
rassments of the country, afford conclusive 
evidence of diminished interest in the cause. 
There must be an increase of interest and 
effort to keep the collections up near to 
what they have been in more prosperous 
times. I think the cause is gaining upon 
the affections and confidence of the churches 
in this vicinity, although we are very far 
below the standard of duty, which we 
ought to have attained long ere this, espe- 
cially since the Parent Society is so much 
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embarrassed in its operations for want of 
funds. 

I send you one or two extracts from the 
report presented at the annual meeting. 

“The design and operations of the Edu- 
cation Society are such that it must neces- 
sarily depend more than most other societies 
on the moral worth and importance of the 
object it aims to accomplish in order to gain 
the sympathies and co-operation of a certain 
portion of the community. It has no splen- 
did and soul-stirring achievements to re- 
port;—no conquests gained over the dark- 
ness and superstition of paganism in foreign. 
Jands—no churches formed and_ revivals 
promoted under their immediate direction 
and supervision in the destitute portions.of 
our land. Such facts belong to our mis- 


sionary reports and give a thrilling interest 


to the subject, that will occasionally draw 
forth liberal contributions from a class of 
people, who give from the impulse of the 
moment, and not from settled convictions 
of duty. Large communities are brought 
under their happy influence, and favorable 
changes take place under the labors of the 
missionaries. The facts become eXtensively 
known; they are seen and felt, and have an 
influence to awaken a deeper interest, and 
excite the friends of the Redeemer to con- 
tinued and increased exertions to sustain a 
society that is manifestly doing so much 
good. When feeble churches are seen 
destitute of pastors, and holding out im- 
ploring hands for the bread of life, it awakens 
a sympathy in the Christian’s bosom that is 
irresistible. To withhold aid under such 
circumstances would manifest a want of 
the Christian spirit. The common bond 
of union among the churches makes the 
sufferings of one felt through the whole 
body. It is seen and acknowledged to be 
a public benefit when a missionary is sent 
to preach the gospel to the destitute in our 
own country, or to the perishing heathen 
abroad. And the supporters of the cause 
expect in return for their contribution to 
hear some grateful intelligence of good 
accomplished. They need not wait long 
before some favorable return is looked for. 
But it is not so with the Education So- 
ciety. Their labors are more silent and 
unobserved, and the good to be accom- 
plished is more distant in the prospect; 
and when accomplished it does not stand 
out so prominently to public view as the 
result of their efforts. The effects are re- 
mote and not so readily traced to their cause. 
Here and there in our churches an in- 
dividual young man is found in possession 
of piety and talents, but of obscure birth 
and indigent circumstances. He is sought 
out by his pastor or some Christian friend, 
who knows his worth, and encouraged to 
commence a course of study in preparation 
for the ministry. He listens to the advice 
of friends in whose judgment he has con- 
fidence, and enters with trembling on the 
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great enterprise. Unable to meet the neces- 
sary expenses, he applies to the Education 
Society for assi-tance and places himself 
under their patronage. . The assistance ren- 
dered is designed to be no more than is 
necessary with untiring industry and strict 
economy on his part to prevent his sinking 
under disheartening embarrassments, that 
would paralize the energies of his. mind 
and drive him from the object of his pursuit. 
With this he is enabled to overcome ob- 
stacles, which would otherwise have been 
insurmountable, and to pass with credit 
through’the several stages of an education 
preparatory to the gospel ministry. 

But his preparatovry course has not been 
a fruitless one. ‘The same desire for use- 
fulness, which induced, him to prepare for 
the ministry, inclined him to do good as he 
had opportunity during his course. of pre- 
paration. In the academy and the college 
he does much to elevate the standard of 
science and piety. It is an influence that 
is needed, and is highly appreciated by the 
guardians of our literary institutions, In 
the Sabbath school and the day school he 
has given instruction that will have an 
influence in training up some of the rising 
generation for the kingdom of heaven. A 
revival of religion among his fellow-students 
may have been, as is the case in many 
instances, the fruit of his prayers and efforts 
for their salvation. And numbers in a course 
of study are converted and ultimately enter 
on the work of the ministry, who but for 
his pious influence would have had no heart 
to it. So that when prepared for his com- 
mission to preach the gospel, he comes to 
the work not alone. He brings others with 
him into the field. And if in the provi- 
dence of God he is cut off before his studies 
are completed, he has not lived in vain, nor 
has the money expended on him been 
thrown away. It has put in operation a 
train of influences, which will bless the 
world for generations yet to come. And 
who can estimate the amount of good ac- 
complished by one such man even during 
his preparatory course? And should he 
live to pursue his labors in the pastoral 
office or on missionary ground for twenty 
years, it is no improbable supposition that 
he may have been the means of the con- 
version of one or two hundred souls and of 
bringing into the ministry four or five in- 
dividuals, and thus making his influence 
more deeply and extensively felt on the 
next generation than it is on the present. 

During all this time it is forgotten, or is 
not known to any considerable extent, that 
he was a beneficiary of the Education Soci- 
ety, and yet but for the assistance received 
from them, he would still have remained 
in obscurity, and his hallowed influence 
would not have been felt beyond the little 
circle of his own neighborhood. But instead 
of one such man, the American Education 
Society has in its noiseless progress aided 
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hundreds in their preparation for the min- | 


istry. About one thousand of their bene- 

-ficiaries have already completed their course 
of study, and are now occupying important 
stations of usefulness as pastors of churches, 
officers in literary and theological seminaries, 
or missionaries on heathen ground.” 


The Rev. Samuel Gay, of Hubbardston, is 
President of the Society, the Rev. Alexander 
Lovell, of Phillipston, is Secretary, and 
Dea. Justus Ellingwood, of Hubbardston, 
is Treasurer. 

—<—- 


BARNSTABLE AUXILIARY. 


THE following account is taken from the 
minutes of the Conference of Churches in 
Barnstable county. 


The Education Society of Barnstable 
County, held its third annual meeting at 
Falmouth, April 18, 1838. The President 
and Vice President being absent, Rev. 
Stillman Pratt was chosen President pro 
tem. 

The Treasurer’s Report was read and 
accepted. 

The Secretary’s Report was read, and its 
acceptance moved by Rev. Mr. Emerson, 
Agent of the American Education Society, 
who made an interesting address, urging 
the claims of the Society, and describing 
its present embarrassed condition for want 
of funds in a manner calculated to effect 
every Christian’s heart. The report was 
accepted and referred to the standing com- 
mittee for publication. 

The report, for which-we have not room 
to publish entire, states, that more than five 
hundred dollars were reported last year as 
raised in the county, and that less than one 
hundred dollars this year; that the dif- 
ference is at once attributed to the “hard 
times,” but in reality is owing to the want 
of more efficient efforts, and the practice of 
more genuine self-denial on the part of the 
friends of the cause. The fact also that no 
agent had visited the county during the 
year may account in part for the smallness 
of the amount raised. The report urges 
the claims of the Society upon the churches, 
and adds, ‘“* The cause of the American 
Education Society must be sustained, its 
embarrassments must be relieved, its bene- 
ficiaries must not be retarded for want of 
help. If we suffer this cause to languish, 
and this Society to die, we shall blot out 
one of the brightest stars in the constella- 
tion of benevolent enterprise.” ‘ 

The following resolutions were passed : 

By Rev. John A. Vinton: Resolved, That 
the pecuniary embarrassment of the Ameri- 
can Education Society calls loudly upon us 
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By Rev. H. B. Hooker: Resolved, That 
the ministers of this county be requested 
to bring the wants and claims of the Ameri- 
can Education Society before their respec- 
tive congregations from time to time, to 
prepare them to contribute to this cause 
when collections are called for. 

By Rev. Alfred Greenwood: Resolved, 
That as the silver and the gold are the 
Lord’s, and the hearts of all men in his 
hands, the present deranged state of the 
currency of our country ought not to dis- 
courage our efforts in the cause of benevo- 
lence. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: 

Hon. Elijah Doane, President; William 
Fessenden, Esq., Vice President; Rev. 
Charles S. Adams, Secretary; Dea. Joseph 
White, Treasurer; Rev. John A. Vinton, 
Rev. Nathaniel Cogswell, Rev. Samuel 
Williams, Directors. 


——— 


Essex NortH AUXILIARY. 
Report for 1838. 


Iv was well said by a father to a young 
brother in the ministry, “At the present 
day, when a sinner is truly born into the 
kingdom of Christ, he is born right into the 
Bible Society, into the Foreign and Home 
Missionary Societies, into the Tract and 
Education Societics, into the Seamen‘s 
Friend and the Temperance Societies, and 
into aJl the benevolent institutions of the 
day. His understanding in reference to 
these operations is previously enlightened ; 
and the moment his heart is regenerated he 
cordially approves and identifies himself 
with them.”’ If this remark be correct, 
he is an unnatural son who, while he sus- 
tains a place in the visible church, takes 
no interest in these objects, particularly in 
that of the Education Society. 

As many persons at present excuse them- 
selves from contributing to the object of 
this and its kindred societies on account of 
the pecuniary pressure of the times, let me 
call your attention to the question, Should 
the existing pressure lessen the efforts in 
behalf of this cause ? 

I admit that the pressure referred to is 
very heavy. A dark cloud hangs over our 
prospects. Many of our benevolent citizens 
are deprived of the means for aiding these 
objects with their usual munificence. Con- 
fidence in all that is human is shaken. 
Men’s hearts fail them in view of the evils 
which have come upon the land, and which 
are apprehended. In every part of our 
country and among every class of our 
citizens, it is a time of deep depression. 
While merchants and mechanics hold down 
their heads with discouragement and almost 


to renew and increase our efforts in this | with despair, husbandmen, husbandmen, on 


cause, 


the banks of this beautiful river, (the Mer- 
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rimack,) the cultivators of the rich soil 
around us, happy men, if they know what 
happiness is theirs, participate in a degree 
of the general depression. 

It is said, that a time of such pecuniary 
pressure calls for great retrenchment in our 
expenditures. The remark is most true. 
Retrenchment must be made, and made by 
persons in all the employments and in all 
the ranks of life. A system of severe econ- 
omy must be instituted. But where shall 
retrenchment be made? With what ob- 
jects? With those which relate to the 
body and to time, or with those which 
relate to the soul and to eternity? A 
moment’s attention to the comparative im- 
portance of these objects will furnish an 
answer, 

The body, it is admitted, is a noble work 
of God. It displays his intelligence. - A 
human countenance, attentively viewed, 
strikes atheism dead. Who can examine 
such a countenance, and observe the evi- 
dences of contrivance and design by which 
it is so strongly marked, and not confess a 
God? Let not the body be neglected. Let 
it be fed, exercised and clothed, ina manner 
best adapted to its strength, beauty, and 
usefulness. Let it be treated in a manner 
best suited to render it a fit habitation for 
an intelligent mind, a fit temple for the 
Holy Spirit. The soul is a more noble 
work of God. It resembles his intelligence. 
It is spiritual in its nature, and immortal in 
its destiny. It is susceptible of endless 
advancement in knowledge, happiness and 
glory. Through grace it is capable of the 
pure, the perfect, and the endless enjoyment 
of God. Let not the soul be neglected. 
Let it be fed with gospel truth, and clothed 
with gospel grace. 

Time is valuable. It gives a favorable 
opportunity for improving the mental pow- 
ers, for enjoying the society of friends, 
for promoting the welfare of fellow beings, 
and for preparing for immortal glory. Let 
time be duly valued. Let every portion of 
it be wisely improved. As to all the proper 
concerns of this life, let our motto be, 
‘diligent in business.” The soul gains 
nothing by neglecting our temporal pur- 
suits. Indolence isa foe to grace. It was 
a remark of aman of great observation as 
to things of this nature, I refer to Dr. 
Dwight, that “among all who within his 
knowledge appeared to become sincerely 
penitent, he could recollect only one lazy 
man, and he became industrious from the 
moment of his hopeful conversion.” But 
eternity is more valuable than time. It is 
infinitely more durable. And to the blessed, 
each portion of it affords unspeakably 
greater enjoyment than an equal portion of 
time. Eternal things therefore deserve far 
greater attention than temporal ones. If 
we ought to be diligent in seeking temporal 
good, how diligent should we be in seeking 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 


glory. 
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As that object which relates to the soul 
and to eternity is infinitely more important 
than that which relates to the body and to 
time, it is perfectly reasonable, that the 
former receive greater attention than the 
latter. Since then, retrenchment must be 
made, it should be made in those things 
which relate to the body and to time, rather 
than in those which relate to the soul and 
to eternity. Now the Education Society, 
as well as its sister associations, aims to 
promote the eternal welfare of souls—the 
eternal salvation of an innumerable multi- 


tude of immortal souls, of the present and 


of all succeeding generations. Its opera- 
tions bear powerfully on this momentous 
object. This Society therefore should be 
encouraged in proportion to the superior 
importance and magnitude of its object. 
Many precious souls have already been 
converted through its instrumentality, some 
of whom are already before the throne of 
God, and others are serving him on earth, 
and exerting a happy influence on the 
minds of their fellow men. Anda multitude 
which no man can number, doubtless will 
be converted and brought home to glory 
through its instrumentality. The whole 
world, will one day be converted, for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. The 
preached gospel will be one of the prin- 
cipal means of its conversion. It pleases 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
those who believe. The Education Society 
will raise up a multitude of able and effi- 
cient men tor this work. It has already 
brought into the ministry more than a 
thousand young men, whose labors have 
been blessed to the conversion of many 
souls. Full nine hundred are now laboring 
in various parts of our country and world, 
as ministers of reconciliation. As future 
years revolve, beneficiaries will be mul- 
tiplied, and their moral influence will be 
inost powerful and happy. This Society, 
through the instrumentality of its benefi- 
ciaries, it is confidently believed, will bear 
an important part in introducing the great 
day of Zion’s glory. Shall retrenchments 
then be made in the means of sustaining 
the operations of this Society ? Shall they 
be made in an object involving the salvation 
of precious souls? 

Let retrenchments be made in things re- 
lating to the body and to time, and the 
avails of that retrenchment be appropriated 
to the soul with reference to its immortal 
welfare. But in what shall this retrench- 
ment be made? [n that drink, which is 
prejudicial rather than salutary to the body. 
Let all such drink be entirely relinquished. 
Let that which God has made for the re- 
freshment and comfort of man, pure water, 
take the place of all those beverages, which 
men have factured, and substituted for it. 
In those articles of food which are expen- 
sive, but not healthful. Let these give 
place to those less costly but more whole- 
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some. In the quantity of wholsome food 
which is used. Most persons consume a 
third more food than is conducive to health 
and activity of body and of mind. Let all 
surfeiting be done away. Let it be felt 
through the community, that gluttony is as 
great asin against the body, as drunken- 
ness. Let a voracious appetite be restrain- 
ed; and the luxury of the table pass away. 
In articles of dress. Let those articles, 
whose excellence consists in their costliness 
rather than in their comeliness, be ex- 
changed for those less costly and more 
comely. Let all superfluous ornaments be 
laid aside. Let those articles be preferred 
which are at once economical and useful ; 
such as are in unison with the ornaments 
of a meek and quiet spirit. Let the bodies 
of Christians be clothed ina manner most 
accordant with the thought, that they are 
one day to appear in the likeness of the 
Saviour’s glorious body. Thus, instead of 
making it the inquiry, what shall we eat, 
and what shall we drink, and with what 
shall we be clothed, in order to gratify our 
pride, and indulge a voracious appetite, and 
gain the admiration of the lighter portion of 
the community; let us inquire, what re- 
trenchment we can make in drink, food, 
and clothing, consistently with the health, 
strength, and beauty of the body, by which 
We may secure means for promoting the 
spiritual and immortal welfare of our fellow 
beings in Christian and in pagan lands. In 
this way, difficult as are the times, and 
scarce as is money, means may be redeemed 
for procuring Tracts and Bibles, for sustain- 
ing missionaries, and educating young men, 
to act as stated pastors and missionaries for 
this and for all countries. The times call, 
and call loudly for strict economy in all 
temporal concerns, to furnish the means 
requisite for sustaining the various benevo- 
Jent operations of the day. And the ques- 
tion comes home, especially to the pious 
portion of the community, Will you not, at 
this time of pecuniary scarcity, and of gen- 
eral depression, practice the economy in 
food, drink, and clothing, necessary, in order 
that you may be able to furnish the means 
of gospel instruction to all those who are 
sitting in the region and shadow of death? 
Whici is better, in taking an extensive 
view of things, to dispense with the luxu- 
ries of life, to divest ourselves of all super- 
fluous ornaments, to deny ourselves many 
things which are generally thought desira- 
ble, and to practise a very rigid economy ; 
or to have young men whose hearts are 
burning with the love of souls, and with a 
desire to preach the gospel to their fellow 
men, denied that education which is requi- 
site to their highest usefulness; to have 
those who are well prepared to bear the 
messages of grace and salvation to their fel- 
low men in heathen lands, prevented from 
entering on their work; to have millions 
and hundreds of millions of the human 
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family denied the privilege of reading the 
sacred Scriptures and religious Tracts; and 
to have schools in pagan countries, which 
have been gathered by our missionaries, 
and instructed in the principles of Christi- 
anity, dispersed, and the children who have 
begun to enjoy their advantages, sent back 
to their heathen teachers? Which will 
afford us the higher satisfaction, when our 
bodies shall be food for worms, and our 
spirits shall have gone to him who gave 
them; when we shall meet at the judg- 
ment seat of Christ those who perished for 
lack of vision; to have provided amply for 
our bodies, and to have bestowed sparingly 
upon the souls of others, or to have practised 
great self-denial, as to our bodies, and to 
have bestowed bountifully upon the souls 
of those in the destitute parts of our country 
or in the realms of heathen darkness ? 

We call upon the friends of religion and 
of humanity in Essex North, especially on 
those of them who own and cultivate its 
fertile soil, to practise that self-denial and 
economy which are requisite, in order that at 
a time of general depression, they may give 
very efficient aid to the benevolent enter- 
prises of the day. From whom can more 
substantial help be reasonably expected at 
this time? We ask, that there may be 
bestowed upon those objects for which we 
plead, what can be spared, as the result of 
a well regulated economy, without any in- 
justice or injury to the body. Let this be 
done through Essex North the present year, 
and far more will be contributed at a season 
of pecuniary embarrassment and depression, 
than has been contributed at times of the 
highest prosperity. The present pressure 
then, heavy and general as it is, should not 
lessen in the smallest degree the efforts in 
behalf of the Education Society and its kin- 
dred institutions. Retrenchment in less 
important things should secure ample means 
for sustaining these institutions. 

Give us for the Bible, and Missionary, 
and Tract, and Education Societies of Essex 
North all that can be saved by such re- 
trenchment in drink, food, and clothing as 
will leave for the body that which is neces- 
sary for its strength, beauty, and usefulness, 
and as solicitors for these benefactions, we 
ask no more. The avails of such retrench- 
ment will be amply sufficient to educate all 
the pious young men within our limits, 
who may possess the qualifications and the 
disposition to come into the ministry; to 
sustain our part of the men, who are needed, 
as domestic and foreign missionaries, and 
furnish our full proportion of Tracts and 
Bibles for every destitute region of the globe. 


—=<>>——_ 


WoRCESTER SOUTH AUXILIARY. 


Exrracts from the Eighth Annual Re- 
port of the Worcester South Auxiliary Edu- 
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cation Society, read at Worcester May 8, 
1838, by the Secretary, Rev. J. D. Farns- 
worth. 


This Society has been in successful ope- 
ration eight years, and has thus far to con- 
siderable extent accomplished the object 
for which it was formed. The parent 
acknowledges this as a dutiful child. May 
future obedience answer all reasonable pa- 
rental expectation. Although the Treas- 
_ urer’s Report may be less animating than 
in former years, it is by no means dis- 
couraging. Benevolent institutions feel in 
common with all branches of business the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the country. 
But these hard times will not continue 
forever. Business will again revive. The 
banks have already shown their confi- 
dent expectation in regard to the future. 
Creditors are expecting that their debts 
will be paid, and debtors are expecting to 
pay them. Let us increase our deposites 
in the bank of faith, which can never fail, 
and whose circulating medium is good in all 
countries and ages, and which is always 
ready to pay spiritual specie to all who need 
it, and inquire for it. 

The circumstances of the Parent Society 
are now exceedingly trying, and we are 
called upon to make increased effort to re- 
lieve it from its present embarrassments 
and increase its continued operations. It 
has been in trying circumstances before ; 
its wants were then made known, and it 
soon found relief. We trust in God that it 
will be so now. 

For the encouragement of this Society 
and all who love a pious, learned, and effi- 
cient ministry, your Directors would, in the 
remaining part of this Report, ask your 
attention to the influence which Education 
Societies exert upon the ministry. 

1. This influence is seen in the increased 
number of ministers. More than 1,000 
young men have pursued their studies 
under the patronage of the American Edu- 
cation Society alone, who have entered on 
the active duties of their profession, and are 
now laboring for Christ in different parts of 
the globe, and a greater number still are 
now on their way to the ministry under 
the patronage of the same Society ; so that 
this Institution alone adds about one hundred 
annually to the candidates for the ministry. 
Other Education Societies add a large 
number. 

2. Education Societies strengthen and 
bring out the physical energies of young 
men. About one-half of all, who now come 
into the ministry, are aided directly or indi- 
rectly in this way, and the character and 
habits of these have a great influence upon 
the rest. Circumstances exert great in- 
fluence upon men. They are a powerful 
auxiliary in making or destroying them. 
Such men are not born in affluence, nor 
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brought up in abundance. They early 
learn that they are not to expect to have 
every desire gratified. They are early 
taught to exert their strength. By such 
means their health is promoted, their 
strength increased, and their physical en- 
ergies brought out. 

3. The systematic and thorough course 
pursued by Education Societies in pre- 
paring men for the ministry, disciplines 
and strengthens the mind as well as the 
body. 

4, Education Societies promote economy 
in the ministry. 

5. They promote a thorough education 
for the ministry. They require those whom 
they aid to go through a regular, full 
course of study. 

6. They promote the efficiency of the 
ministry in an eminent degree. The bene- 
ficiaries are thrown upon their own re- 
sources and must help themselves. Their 
course of discipline tends to make them 
hardy, active, efficient. 

7. Such societies tend to promote and 
elevate the piety of the ministry, which 
should be eminently holy. Their pastoral 
supervision is highly favorable to this. 
Every beneficiary is to regard it an object 
of primary importance to grow continually 
in a spirit of enlightened devotion and of 
fervent piety. 

Lastly. Education Societies tend to make 
the ministry more devoted to the great 
and responsible work of preaching Christ 
and saving souls, This great work is 
kept constantly in view and the most 
solemn considerations move them on to un- 
tiring effort to make full proof of their 
ministry. 


Alfred D. Foster, Esq. is President of 
the Society, Rev. James D. Farnsworth, 
Secretary, and Hon, Abijah Bigelow, Treas- 
urer. 


—_—. 


FOR WHAT ARE YOU STUDYING? 


Tue following remarks, says the Christian Watch- 
man, were recently forwarded by the Rev. Amos 
Sutton, of Cuttack, addressed to the young men in 

= Academy, a Freewill Baptist institution, we 
believe, in New Hampshire. 


«My dear young brethren: To you my 
heart often turns with intense interest. 
Could my voice reach you, I would entreat 
you, for Christ’s sake, by all your hopes of 
salvation through him, and for the sake of 
an innumerable multitude of wretched dying 
men, who will soon all be in eternity, to ask 
yourselves if God does not bid you come 
out and help us. For what are you created? 
For what are you studying? Is it to sit 
down in inglorious ease and selfishly drag 
out your existence amidst voluptuous sweets, 
or is it that you may co-operate with Christ 
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in subjugating this revolted world to his 
dominion? What a career of godlike be- 
nevolence is presented you! Enter on it, 
I beseech you, with all your heart and all 
your powers. When I look on to the ter- 
mination of our world’s probation, and be- 
hold the ransomed millions thronging the 
gates of glory, I can conceive of nothing 
half so glorious, as to have been instrumen- 
tal in augmenting that multitude, and noth- 
ing so ignoble as to have had the opportunity 
of doing this and yet not to have improved 
it. Brethren, resolve nobly to live not 
for yourselves, but for Christ, the commands 
of Christ, the ery of dying souls, the untold 
miseries of man. Cry aloud and spare not.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
THE Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
of the American Education Society was held 
October 10, 1838. The usual appropria- 
tions to beneficiaries were made, though 
the present heavy debt of the Society was 
thereby increased. How long will the 
churches of the Lord Jesus permit this 
state of things to continue!! Forty-one 
new applicants were admitted to the patron- 
age of the Society. 

The following vote was passed: 


Voted, That the Quarterly Appropriations 
now reported by the Secretary be made, 
and be paid when the Financial Committee 
shall direct: 

—p—- 


REV. MR. NASH’S REPORT. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society, 
Rev. anv Dear Sir, 

Since my last report [ have spent most 
of the time in visiting the churches in dif- 
ferent parts of Massachusetts. Besides this, 
I have gone into some neighboring States 
to attend the anniversaries of different 
branches of the Education Society. It has 
‘been somewhat painful and disheartening to 
hear from all these the statement that the 
amount of funds which they have raised, 
during the year past, is much below what 
has been expended on their own benefi- 
ciaries. In each State I have also heard 
it observed, that within its limits the 
churches have more than their share of 
young men looking to this institution for aid 
in preparing themselves for the Christian 
ministry. Hence has naturally arisen the 
inquiry, Whence are the eleven or twelve 
hundred young men under the care of the 
Education Society to derive the means of 
their support? Have the churches in Mas- 
sachusetts only, the ability to support their 
own beneficiaries, and to afford assistance 
to their neighbors? But who will pretend 
that these churches have not their propor- 
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tion of indigent promising young men in 
training for the gospel ministry ? 

I trust that what I now say will not be 
regarded as the language of unreasonable 
complaint. Most obviously from some 
source the means of the Education Society 
must be much increased, or it cannot long 
continue to make good its engagement to 
the Christian public. I have been many 
times interested and cheered to hear it ex- 
pressed, that for this institution to fail of 
redeeming its pledge would produce most 
disastrous effects. Not a few have said 
with emphasis, this must not be suffered to 
take place. The impression is evidently 
extending and gaining strength, that a pious 
educated ministry is indispensable to the 
support and extension of our holy religion, 
and that special effort is needed to provide 
such a ministry. From the expressions of 
sympathy and kind regard which I have 
heard in all quarters I cannot believe that 
the Christian community will allow this 
Society to be driven to the necessity of with- 
holding its stated appropriations. Plainly, 
however, if this is not to be realized, its 
debt, already swolen to a fearful amount, 
must not long be suffered to accumulate. 
Though the amount given in some quarters 
has been diminished, the disposition to give 
has, unquestionably, been increased. What 
has been given, though perhaps less in 
amount than the donations made in more 
prosperous times, has cost the givers efforts 
and sacrifices to which they were not for- 
merly accustomed. Hence the hope is not 
without reason indulged, that as the pros- 
perity of the country begins again to flow, 
larger revenues will soon be furnished to 
the treasury of the Lord. There are indi- 
viduals in the land, and their number is 
every year increasing, who have a practical 
conviction, that they may not live for them- 
selves; that to do good and to communicate 
is an indispensable part of the religion which 
fits the soul for heaven. 

Still it is painful to observe that the spirit 
of worldliness and of speculation continues 
so prevalent in the country; that it does 
indeed seem hardly checked at all by all the 
calamities and disappointments which have 
been experienced. When the hope of gain 
is gone in one quarter, our countrymen may 
be seen rushing, as it were by an instinctive 
impulse, after their favorite object in some 
new direction. Alas, how few of them 
make the conversion of the world the great 
object of their earthly existence. We have 
sometimes heard individuals say that their 
object in seeking gain is that they may cast 
it into the treasury of the Lord. That this 
is mere pretence I presume not to assert. 
Still I fear that under this cover persons 
have many times concealed their avarice 
from their own view, imagining they were 
aiming at their Maker’s glory when in truth 
their ultimate object has been their personal 
aggrandizement or interest. In most In- 
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stances, if [ am not mistaken, they who 
have professed to make money for the Lord 
have appropriated a very large share of 
their gains to themselves. He who studies 
to know how smal! an amount of this world’s 
goods may suffice his own purposes, and 
how much he can devote to objects of 
Christian benevolence, this man does in 
truth evince the sincerity of his declaration 
when he says the object of his efforts and 
his gains is to promote the divine glory and 
to save the world. But to how small a part 
even of the visible church will this state- 
ment apply. Unless a spirit of worldliness 
shall abate in the land, unless our recent 
pecuniary embarrassments shall have a 
marked influence in raising the standard of 
piety, and increasing their zeal for the Lord 
in the minds of the faithful, we may well 
tremble for our country and for the church. 
If what we have experienced shall be with- 
“out the desired result, we have cause to 
fear lest heavier judgments await us. The 
symptoms which [ have recently witnessed 
excite the painful apprehension, that the 
work of reformation from worldliness and 
selfishness is much less marked and decisive 
than is to be desired.. It surely becomes 
every one who has tasted that the Lord is 
gracious, to seek for more of the grace which 
bringeth salvation. The time has come 
when every follower of Christ should make 
ita primary object of his prayers and efforts, 
that the standard of holiness may be greatly 
elevated in the church. 
members cannot be expected to come up to 
the measure of their duty. But till they do 
this, no reasonable hope can be indulged of 
the speedy conversion of the world. 
Among the hindrances to the success of 
the aggressive movements in our commu- 
nity against moral darkness and sin, may be 
mentioned as not the least the frequency of 
changes in the pastoral office. That good 
and sufficient reasons may many times arise 
why a Christian pastor should be dismissed 
from his flock, can by no means be denied. 
But that this should take place from every 
slight and trivial reason which is now suf- 
fered to produce it, affords painful cause of 
disapprobation and regret. By the frequent 
and uncalled for removal of ministers from 
_ their appointed fields of labor, very much is 
done to impair the confidence and the influ- 
uence which should ever be attached to the 
ministerial character. In very numerous 
instances, time is not afforded to generate 
those feelings of attachment and respect 
for a pastor, without which he can never 
be in the highest degree useful, before he 
is removed, and his charge are called upon 
to transfer the regards which they had be- 
gun to cherish for him to a stranger. As I 
have gone up and down among the churches 
and seen a large part of them continually in 
agitation from the cause to which I refer, I 
have been severely pained at what I have 
witnessed. What a pity, I have often ex- 
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claimed, that an institution which Heaven 
has established to bless and tosave Jost men, 
and so well adapted to this great end, should 
be robbed of half its power of doing them 
good, by a cause which needs not exist. Let 
every minister give himself wholly to his 
people for the Lord’s sake, let him study as 
he ought to do, their good, and thus to secure 
their love and confidence, and let them 
esteem him highly in love for his work’s 
sake, and it will soon cease to be told so fre- 
quently as it now is, that this and that 
faithful servant of the Lord has been dis- 
missed from his charge. Whether ministers 
or people are to be charged with the larger 
portion of blame in the case before us, I 
shall not attempt to decide. Whether the 
evil in question arises froin a desire to be 
freed from troubles and difficulties or to rise 
to distinction on one side, or from a captious 
spirit or a wish for change on the other, or 
from any other source, it is to be most 
deeply lamented. It is quite time that the 
whole Christian community should take 
alarm, and employ its united influence that 
this evil may be checked. If I have been 
in some instances cheered with symptoms 
that it begins to be less prevalent than in 
times past, I have been oftener pained that 
these symptoms are not more decisive. 
There ave indeed individuals who speak of 
the frequent dismission of ministers as mat- 
ter of serious regret. And still the practice 
is one of almost daily occurrence, and 
neither ministers nor people seem properly 
aware of the mischievous consequences 
which it is adapted to produce. Not unfre- 
quently I have seen this practice operating 
to the disadvantage of the cause which I 
am endeavoring to lay before the Christian 
public. I have heard many assert with 
peculiar significancy, We should feel more 
interest in assisting to educate ministers, 
were it possible after they are educated to 
keep them at their posts. It ought surely 
to be felt that a sacredness and an impor- 
tance are attached to the relation of a min- 
ister to his charge, and consequences are 
depending upon it, which forbid that it be 
trifled with ; that it be made a mere matter 
of convenience or of caprice. It ought to 
be impressed on the minds of all, that till 
this relation is regarded in its proper light, 
as well as its appointed duties properly ful- 
filled, the inestimable benefits to the world 
for which it was instituted cannot be 
realized. 


AGENTS. 


Worcester, September, 1838. 
<p 
REV. MR. HALL’S REPORT. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society, 

Rev. anp Dear S1r,—Since [ have 
been employed as an Agent of the Edu- 
cation Society, 1 have labored principally 
in Sullivan and Grafton counties, New 
Hampshire. It need not be repeated that 
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our country in every branch of. business 
for some time past, has been greatly em- 
barrassed by the derangement of our cur- 
rency. This derangement at first affected 
our cities more than the country, but re- 
cently it has been perhaps reversed. It 
cannot be doubted that the scarcity of money 
in our country towns during the past sum- 
mer has been very great. It has been 
often repeated, and I presume with truth, 
that it never was so difficult to raise money 
in the country towns as during this summer. 
The season of the year also is one in which 
money does not generally circulate so freely 
asin either of the other seasons; and es- 
pecially among those who are employed in 
agriculture. These circumstances have 
made it very difficult to raise funds for 
benevolent purposes where I have labored. 

But though it be difficult to procure 
means to contribute for benevolent pur- 
poses, yet where there are benevolent 
hearts, something will be done as an ex- 
pression of the feelings fondly cherished. 
The churches which I have visited, without 
an exception, exhibited a disposition to do 
something for charitable objects, and mani- 
fested a deep interest in the prosperity of 
the Education Society. When they listened 
to a recital of the wants of this Society, it 
was evident that they were anxious to afford 
it relief. It often has been deeply affecting 
to my mind to witness the efforts some have 
made for the benefit of this Society. An 
individual in a place which I visited, and 
his circumstances were by no means af- 
fluent, sent to the distance of ten miles that 
he might procure money for this Society 
before I left town. The rich generally 
have given of thcir abundance, and some- 
times according to their abundance. The 
poor have given of their penury, and often 
so liberally as to evince fully that they 
believed it to be more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

It is very evident to my mind that the 
Education Society holds'an important rank 
among kindred societies of the day in the 
estimation of the good and the benevolent. 
I have often heard such remarks as these, 
* We cannot do any thing without the Edu- 
cation Society. The other benevolent so- 
cieties do and must depend upon this for 
men to carry forward the enterprizes in 
which they are engaged. This Society 
brings forward men inured to hardship, 
disappointment and toil, which qualify them 
for the labors of the ministry and the trials 
of a missionary life.” 

An acguaintance with the young men 
aided by the Education Society, generally 
contributes to its prosperity. I frequently 
have heard it said, If you will bring into 
the ministry men equal to one aided by 
your Society with whom I am acquainted, 
you shall have my support. If there ever 
should be occasion to call forth an expres- 
sion opposed to this, it must be the cause of 
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universal regret among the guardians and 
patrons of this Institution. 

But though there be an interest generally 
in the prosperity of the Education Society 
and the other benevolent societies of the 
day, I am fully convinced that there is but 
little done for the cause of benevolence to 
what ought to be and may easily be done. 

If Christians generally gave with the 
liberality for the support of religious in- 
stitutions that some are in the habit of 
giving, there would be no want of means 
to sustain all our benevolent societies, and 
to keep them in constant and vigorous opera- 
tion. ina small town which I visited, one 
man, reputed to be worth five or six thous- 
and dollars, gives annually sixty dollars to 
support preaching in his own society — 
another worth fifteen hundered dollars gives 
annually twenty-five—another worth one 
thousand dollars gives annually twenty— 
and a lady worth only eight hundred dollars 
gives annually twenty-four dollars for the 
same object—and yet this people contributed 
to the Education Society. I could not per- 
ceive that these families which gave so 
liberally for the support of the gospel, were 
consequently deprived of any' of the com- 
forts and conveniencies of life. They ap- 
peared to be truly prosperous and happy. 
I could not but be reminded while in that 
place of the precious promises contained in 
God’s word to the liberal and benevolent. 
‘* Honor the Lord with thy substance and 
with the first fruits of all thine increase. 
So shall thy barns be filled with plenty and 
thy presses shall burst out with new wine.” 
“There is that scattereth and yet increaseth: 
and there is that withholdeth mere than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty. The liberal 
soul shall be made fat: and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself.” And why 
is it that all Christians cannot give with the 
same liberality, and still greater than these 
few to whom I have referred? Have we 
not reason to believe that such liberality, 
instead of making poor, would make rich? 
Would not unnecessary expenses conse- 
quently be avoided, and those habits con- 
firmed, and feelings cherished, which con- 
tribute to our prosperity for time and eter- 
nity ? 

I think that it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that the liberal give more from 
principle and Jess from imptlse and cir- 
cumstances, than formerly. Jt must be 
highly important for the stability and pros- 
perity of our benevolent societies to advance 
still farther in this way of giving. How 
much labor and effort on the part of clergy- 
men and agents would be avoided, if all 
were governed by principle on the subject 
of giving to aid benevolent objects. A man 
who gave liberally for the Education So- 
ciety, said to me after he had made his 
contribution, ‘*‘ My course is to decide first 
what 1 ought to give to each benevolent 
society, and when called upon to contribute, 
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if I have not the money on hand, I borrow it 
as I would to pay a debt, and one too which 
I must pay without delay.” This example 
I regard as truly worthy of imitation. 


Wells, Me., October, 1838. 


Mr. Hall is now laboring in York county, 
Maine. 


——— 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the Board of 
Education of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America. 
Presented May, 1838. : 


WE are warranted by the word of God 
to believe that the church as an organized 
agency is that by which God will convert 
the world unto himself. Jf so it has ample 
resources both of men and means. The 
General Assembly has appointed the Board 


of Education to bring these resources, as far 


as the Presbyterian church is concerned, 
into active and extensive operation. And 
although the Board has doubtless come very 
far short of what the Head of the church 
requires, yet he has prospered the efforts that 
have been made to a degree that demands 
our devout gratitude, and that of the Assem- 
bly whose agents we are. The Board pre- 
sent to the Assembly a summary statement 
of their labors and their success during the 
past year. 


Candidates. 


The number of the candidates for the ministry 
under the care of the Board during the. past 
year, and under the care of its auxiliaries as 
far as reported fous, are . . » « » » 


Of these there are under private tuition 
in academies, . © Remsen) iis sale 

Worcolleges; a i autece thence sini ier) ne 

In theological seminaries,. . .... - 


Total ete) arom ete S<muelarci 026 

These Institutions are located as follows: 
In New England, . Ane Cle (heh woke oe eet tf 
In New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania,. 35 
Delaware and Maryland, . ......-. 2 
Southern Atlantic States)... .... +. 32 
Western statca meats htme male ees teers dO 


Total Institutions, ... .. . 95 


Of the whole number of candidates now 
reported, fourteen have declinea further 
aid; one has been transferred to the Amer- 
ican Education Society; four have been 
placed on permanent scholarships at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey; three have ceased to 
prosecute their studies for the ministry, 
and thirty-one are absent, teaching. The 
patronage of the Board has been withdrawn 
from six for conduct unbecoming candidates 
for the ministry; from five for refusing to 
sign the pledge which we require of can- 
didates ; from forty-four for not reporting 
for a year or more; and four have been 
removed by death. 
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Agents Employed during the Year. 


The Rev. Francis McFarland, Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; the Rev. William Ches- 
ter, General Agent ; the Rev. James A. Pea- 
body, Financial Secretary ; the Rev. James 
Wood; the Rey. Thomas A. Ogden; the 
Rev. Robert B. McMullen ; the Rev. S. 8. 
Davis; the Rev. Daniel Deruelle ; and the 
Rev: James Stafford. Some of the above 
Agents have been employed only a part of 
the year. 

It is a matter of extremely doubtful ex- 
periment whether the work can be carried 
on with efficiency and success in any sec- 
tion of the church without the services of 
agents to some extent. Thus far, wniform 
experience is against it. All the facts for- 
bid us to depend exclusively on voluntary 
agencies. And this is not the experience 
of our Board alone, but of all similar institu- 
tions, whether civil or ecclesiastical. Where 
the machinery has been well constructed by 
a skilful agent, and a strong impulse given, 
it will continue to move on for some time; 
but the friction of indolence and avarice 
will stop its motion. We find it extremely 
difficult to obtain suitable agents, and equally 
difficult to retain them in the service of the 
Board after we have procured them. The 
service is so laborious, requiring the agent 
to be so much absent from his family, meet- 
ing frequently with unpleasant repulses 
where he thought he had a right to expect 
a different reception, and finding none of 
the dear delightful sympathies that cling 
around the pastor, and that bind him to the 
flock for whose souls he watches, as soon 
as he can do it with a good conscience, he 
retires and takes a pastoral charge. 

There is no class of ministers in the 
church whose labors require more self- 
denial, and who need to be cheered in 
their work by the General Assembly, and 
all the pastors and churches under their 
care, more than the agents of your Boards. 


— 
AGE OF EARLY RISERS. 


Tue following is a catalogue of above 
twenty early risers. Their age has been 
mentioned, when it was known. The 
average age, so far as ascertained, is about 
70. 

Franklin was an early riser. 
at the age of 84 years. 

President Chauncey, of Harvard college, 
made it his constant practice to rise at four 
o'clock. He died at 81. 

Fuseli, the painter, rose with or before 
the sun. He died at 81. 

Wesley rose at three or four o’clock, and 
slept but six hours. Died at 88. 

Buffon, the celebrated naturalist, says he 
was indebted to the habit of early rising for 
all his knowledge and the composition of all 
his works. He studied fourteen hours a 
day. Died at 81. 


He died at 


& 
1888.] 


Samuel Bard, M. D. of Hyde Park, rose 
at daylight in summer, and an hour before 
in winter (say about five) through life. Died 
at 79. 

Dr. Priestly was an early riser. He died: 
at 71. 

Parkhurst rose at five in the summer and 
six in the winter. Died at 74. 

Bishop Jewel rose at four o’clock. 

Bishop Burnet commenced rising at four 
while at college, and continued the practice 
through a long life. Died at 72. 

Sir Matthew Hale rose at four or five. 
Died at 67. 

Dr. Adam rose at five, and for a part o 
the year at four. He died at 68. 

Paley, though naturally indolent, began 
early to rise at five, and continued the prac- 
tice through life. Died at 63.—Library of 
Health. 


FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the October Quarter, 1838. 


Boston, Bequest of Miss Susan C, Hunt—real estate, 


for the permanent fund $7,000 00 
INCOME FROM FUNDS 580 23 
LOANS REFUNDED 2,028 00 

AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Essex County Sourtn. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 
Beverly, Dane St. Soc. Gent. 48 05—Lads. 20 68 05 
Fourth Cong. Ch. and Soc, 11 25 
Danvers, Rev. Mr. Braman’s parish, in part, 
15 of wh. from Mr. Gilbert Tapley, to 
const. himself a L. M. of Co. Soc. by the 
hand of Rev. Mr. Park 79 37 

Do. from the Rev. Mr. Park’s parish 127 33 
Gloucester, Sandy Bay, 72 00 

[The above by Rev. J. Emerson, Agent.] 

Lynn, Rev. Mr. Cook’s Soc. by Dea. Richard 

Tufts 13 50 
Salem, Tabernacle Ch. and Soc. by Rev. Mr. 

Worcester 121 70—493 20 


Essex County Nort. 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Boxford, 1st Par. 40 of wh. is by the Fem. 
Ben. Soc. to const. their Pastor, Rev. Wm. 
S. Coggin an H. M. 

Bradford, West, Cong. Soc. 

Haverhill, Centre Ch. and Soe. of wh. 29 50 is 
from Ladies’ Ed. Soc. and 30 of wh. is to 
const. Mr. David Marsh and Mrs. Lydia 
Boardman L, M’s. of the Co. Soc. 100 05 


45 57 
42 00 


Newbury, Byfield Cong. Soc, in part 12 19 
Topsfield, collections 42 00 : 
West Newbury, in part 54 5U—296 31 

[The above by Rey. Mr. Emerson, Agent.] 

Franxiin County. 

[Mr. S. Maxwell, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.] 
Ashfield, Gent. 4 19—Ladies 7 70 11 89 
Colerain, Ist Cong. Soc. 4 00 
Rowe 6 00 
South Deerfield, Cong. Soc. 2175 
Sunderland 82 86—126 44 

Hamesuire County. 
[Uon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 

Amherst, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. H. P. Wash- 

burn, Tr. ! 28 00 
Cummington, by Mr. Wm. Packard 1 20 
Hatfield, Gents. Ed. Soc. 18 25 
Hadley, North Soc. by Mr, E. Brown 7 50 
Worthington, by Rey. Mr. Adams R 53 17 
From the disposable fund of Hampshire Ed. 

Soc. 40% 20—510 32 
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Hameven County. 
[Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Longmeadow, Ist Ch. 13 00 
Southwick, a few individs, by Rev. A. Nash, 

Gen. Agent 3 48 
West Spring/ield, 1st Parish 20 00 


Chicopee, Gent. and Ladies’ Asso, 14 25 
Westfield, Ch. and Cong. 39 93 
Rev. George Nichols 2 V0—92 66 


Mipp.iesex County. 


Medford, Evan. Soc. by Dea. James, thro’ 
Mr. E. Hayden 7 

Newton, Dea. Benj. Eddy 

Woburn, Kast Side Shoe Binding Soc. by 
Miss Almira Richardson 


3 41 
2 00 


9 00—84 41 


Rexiarous Cuar. Soc. or MippLEsEx 
Nort anv VICINITY. ’ 
[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.]} 
Fitchburg, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah 


Woods, ‘I'r. 19 00 


SoutH ConFERENCE oF CHURCHES, 
MippuxEsex County. 
[Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.] 
Framingham, Evan. Soc. 38 75 
Sherburne, Soc. of Rev. Daniel T. Smith, 


part of wh. is the bal. to const. him 


an H. M. by Mr. A. Lawrence 32 16—70 91—174 32 


Norroux County. 
{Rev. John Codman, D. D, Dorchester, Tr.] 
Braintree, Dea, Jonathan Newcomb, by Rev. 


C. A. Thomas 
Dedham, a Lady, by Mr. Nathaniel M. Guild 


90 00 
1 00—91 00 


Oup Cotony. 
[Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 


Dartmouth 30 33 
Easton, Evan. Cong. Soc. 100 of wh. is to const. 

Lincoln Drake, Esq. an H, M. and 15 to 

const. Mrs. Drake a I. M. ot Nortolk Co. 

Soc, 165 95 
Fairhaven, Fem. Ed, Soc. 24 00 
New Bedford, Trinitarian Ch. 14 62-234 90 

Piymovutn County. ' 
(Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 
Abington, individs. in Soc. of Rev J. W. 

Ward, incl. bal. to const. Mr. Joseph 

Cleverly an H. M. 34 00 
Middleburo’, 1st Soc. by Rey. A. Nash, Gen. 

Agent 71 91 
Plymouth, Rev. Mr. Whitmore’s Soc. bal. 

of coll. by Rev. J. Emerson, Agent, 

thro’ Rev. Mr. Hall 17 25 
Plympton, Rev. E, Dexter 1, Dea. C. Bum- 

us 1 2 00 
Rochesier, Centre 13, Sippican 31 07, Mat- 
tepoisett 32 75, North 8 50, by Rey. A. 

Nash, Gen. Agent 85 32 


Warekam, in part, by do. 35 00—245 48 


Taunton anv Vicinity. 
[Charles Godfrey, Esq. Taunton, Tr.] 


Altleboro’, 2d Cong, Ch, 15 of wh. is to const. 
Maj. Jonathan Bliss a L. M, of the Co, 


Soc. 70 00 
Berkley, Cong. Soc. in part to const. their 

pastor, Rev. John U. Parsons an H. M. 19 59 
Fall River, Rev. Mr. Fowler’s Soc. of wh. 15 

each, is from Col. Richard Borden, Dr. 

Nathan Durfee, Maj. Bradford Durfee; 

and Mr. Shadrach Scholes, to const. 

themselves L. Ms. of the Co. Soc. 150 00 
Freetown, an individ. in Rev. Mr. Robinson’s 

Church 125 
Pawtucket, Cong. Soc. to const. their pastor 

Rev. Constantine Blodgett an H. M. 41 50 
Rehoboth, Rev. Mr. Paine’s Society, 6 00 
Seekonk, Cong. Soc. in part 24 56, John Sho- 

rey, to coust. himselfa L. M. of Co. Soc, 

15 00 39 56 
Taunton, Soc. of Rev. Alvan Cobb, to const. 

him an H. M. 40 00—367 90 


[The above by Rey. Joseph Emerson, Agent.] 


a 
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FUNDS. ean bY 
Py 7. w : . 
as, + * - 
-—,s Worcrstrer County Sourtn. WR. Bloomfteld, a) ie Rex, Ban Boc. 29 00— 
~ 4 i . ". 
~_ [Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] s Franklin, Dea. McCall 20 00—Mrs. Call 3 00, by 
Gres Sab. 8 517 Charles Coit, Esq. + 23 7 
rafton, Sab. School New London, Lads. by Thomas S, Perkins, Esq. 29 87 
ie Be: Mr. Long’s Soc. by Mr. C. B. aalay ‘New Milford, Rev. Mr. Porter’s Ch. 70h ann. paym’t x ta 
“ , : i ; 0 
North Brookfield, an individ. by Rev. A, Nash 20 00 Rabon ppg eee Bing gt soe 
Uz aa Cate ace, Oye OS ae erick W. Hotchkiss an H. M. by A. Shepard 20 00 
Worcester, Lunatic Hospital, by Dr. Woodward, ry 
thro’ Rev. A. Nash s 2 1 eee eos 
Centre Ch. and Soc, an individual, 
by do. 0 CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
> A friend 30 00—136 75 
‘f [Charles Starr, Esq. N. Y. Tr.] 
: Charleston, S. C. Rey. John Dickson, by Rev. eA 
D. W. Harrison 
‘ Worcester County North. Catskill, N. Y. Orin Day, Esq. in addition to 
(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.J 100 in June 4 A 00 
Hubbardston, Ladies’ Sewing Soc. 4 25 Coll. in Pres. Ch. 46 55 
West Boylston, Soc. of Rev. Brown Emerson, F eee Bil, ks to'const. 5 00 
bal. of subs. pb es ier’ fier, DrePorier 10 00—111 55 
$12,398 45 Hudson, Charles Paul, by Rev. J. B, Waterbury 5 00 
; New ah City, Cent. Pres. Ch. Rev. William odes 
a ‘ Adams 0 
. fadi St. Ch. Jas. B, + 250 0 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. j Hise a ie ae BC si Date ae 
* [Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] CEE PA Aah re DT 00 2 00-265 18 
Claremont, avails cf two gold rings 1 25 a Miss Susan Baldwin 4 00—104 00 
Dublin, Trinitarian Ch. 6 52 2d Pres. Ch. coll. 56 46 
Gilsum 4 3 50 do. Month. Con. 50 00 
Henniker, Fem. Ed. Soc. 17 25—Hon. Joshua Darling Rev. E. Cheever 5 00 
A 5 00—Mr. Abel Conner 5 00 27 25 On acc. of Ladies’ Schol. 20 00 
. Keene, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 13 00 Hon. T. Freelinghuysen 37 50—168 96 
. Londonderry, Pres. Soc. bal. of subs. by Rev. A. Nash, 8d Pres. Ch. coll. in part 78 35 
Gen. Agent 3 00 Mr. Thomas 10 00-—-88 35 
Nelson, Rev. Gad Newell, by do. ., 100 Yo. Ladies’ Institute 5 50—366 81 
Peterborough, Pacts Ed. Soc. by Miss Elizabeth 8. Wil- Ae Princeton, N. J. William Hunting 100 
son, Sec, and Tr. Schagticoke, N. Y. - Ch. 3 
Stoddard, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 12:04 |) cawecege racked hs sa 
Winchester 5 00 $885 04 
Warner, Dea. E. Barrett 1 00—Challis F, Kimball 1 00 
—Rev. B, Salisbury 1 00 UTICA AGENCY. 
shop savin tid ay ga Rp MEY [J. W. Doolittle, Eeq. Utica, Tr.J 
» Kev. r. Sutherlanu’s OC. of wh. by ira 
Gouda Beg, See 115 a7 | Augusta 18 91—Amboy, Lads. Char. Soe.9 5028 4 
Do. West, Rev. Mr. Nichois’s Soc, 8 87 bis een d 20 * MER. SER y DAs ARRIOEY hie LOM 122 63 
Canaan, Rev. Mr. Conant’s Soc, 2 50 A ‘ : 
. Campton, Rev. Mr. Beach’s Soc. 29 75 | Clinton 54 66—Yo. Ladies’ Dom. Sem., 5 4 59 66 
\ 2 Camillus 77 56—Yo. Ladies’ Ben. Soc, 14 50 92 06 
‘Hanover, Rev. Mr, Wood's Soc. 56 55 | De Witt 7 68—Eaion Village 6 81—Fuyetleville 55 69 49 
Do. East, Rev. Mr. Berkley’s Soc. SROOH oe cay OrenDOION on RBA ce ae 
Haverhill, Rev. Mr. Fleming’s Soc. 40 of wh. is to const. Harrilton, 2d Cone. Soc. 21 43—lat Bap. Soc. 13 00 34 43 
Ree Si decir Lebanon 10 50—-Morrisville 6 60-—Manchester 412 21 12 
BPs A 5 H i 
al, M. of the N. H. Br. 1600=80:07 | er ee dunt & ib North Gaga oie 
Eyises Rev. Mr. Tenney’s Soc. 75 00 Fulle 14 66 ma Be rskany orn 
aancaster, Rev. Mr. Richardson's Soc, 18 50 Mies: PAG - 
Lebanon, Rev. Mr. Cook’s Soc. Bein eces 2a SUug NCE AD Lara, Sabapahgr pa 08 
Orford, Rev. Mr, Campbell’s Soc. 20 00 | y, a Vill ve lt 60ve ‘ea Gate 12 73 S062 
Do. ’ East, Rev. Mr. Davis's Soc. ta Ce i ET et aU os 30 33 
Plymouth, Rev. Mr. Punvhard’s Soc. 50 29] 5 Neate ne itéetion ee tified 56 22 
Piermont, Rev. Mr. Fuller’s Soc. T3781 eg Cane ace secuoHns OnE PeCInG 113 94 
$577 96 $934 32 
= [The above by Rev. Daniel Clark, Jr. Sec. and Ag’t.] 
% my ge ee ee ee WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
Pes ae pe Fit iddlebury, Vt. Tr.J aoe (J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 
Tr evoro ong, MH. ANC SOC. 26 Hy . 
Bethel, Lindlew” Soe, of Industry Si gs | enon eee a ermy col fe part GB Caren hat 2 
Bicolieiie) anetion from Doct. Daniel Washburn, by Martyn 10 ss Betsey Chapin 20—Mrs. H. B. 30 00 
ev, Mr. Leavitt 100 00 | Canoga 12 31—Chili 3 50—Clyd 
_Bsser, Donation from Dea. Watkins, by Rev. Prest. ‘ees Sa ae — Clyde 16 72— Castleton 23 28 55 BL 
an ie 2 oo | Gammlls Bt Bleonfed 1S Gaines op 8 
Jericho, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 14 58 Hie ol War often y oe Se OLey —H. Dwight 
GonUN aa in part to const. their pastor, Rev. den beer e 50—Judge Southerland PG 00 
3. 1D). Noble an H. M,. 10 00 Gi coll. 43 92 1 
Royalton, Yo. Ladies’ Soc. by Rev. A. Nash, Gen. Ag’t 16 00 ac eed -_Hammondeport, coll. 3 a5 47 17 
ors Ist Cong. Ch. and Suc. by do, 3 = 27 39 Popeyes co. 10—Leroy, coll. 15 91—Livingston, 35 9t 
Testminster, Last, do. by do. 5 00 ; ast on 
, Windsor, Messrs. Richards and Vracy 15 85 aacorie, coll. rg Meh Be 33 47—Newark 15 73 47 
, From the Treasurer ot Washiugton Co, Aux, Ed. Soc. 100 00 eas a) 3} < a Relees COMES See patietonetons ot 
a ain ya | Richmond, coll. 38 82—Rushville 28 66 82 
- $310 43 | Rochester, Ist Ch. coll. 82 38—3d-Ch. coll. 28 07—Bethel 
y —— 2 Ch, goll. 83—Brick Ch. coll. 93 286 45 
3 e en Malls, coll, 33—Sherid 4 b 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. Slcr Gree Hy eas Oo olt oe Poe 
ge i hai a RE Con ben os, oon Cen 
lover Dae I Spee tTen ee a 
t ‘Columbia ee oe [Rev. Timothy Stillman, Sec, and Agent.] —___ 
_ East Hartford 87 80 $1,328 OL 
Glastenbury, Mr. David Hubbard 20 00 Whole amount received $16,907 62, 
Hartford 27 50 
Middletown, Mrs. E. Ward 10 00 
Northford A 17 00 aha F 
Sclmon Brook, in part 22 40 Clothing received during the Quarter. 
imebu Sty F 
Turkey Hills es ew Boston, Mrs, Christian Baker 6 shirts and 6 pr socks, valued 
Windham 23 59 at 10 60. 


[The above by Rey. S. IJ. Riddel, Sec. of theBr.] 


Bethel, Vi. Lads. Soc. of Industry, a Box, valued at LL 00. 
Dedham, Ms. a few Ladies, 9 shirts and’3 vests. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF JOHN FARMER, M. A. 


LATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, 


[By Hon. Jacoz B. Moors, of Concord, N. H.] 


_Joun Farmer, the distinguished New England antiquary, whose decease 
has recently been announced, was born at Chelmsford, Ms., 12th June, 
1789. He was the eldest son of John Farmer of that place, and a lineal 
descendant of-Edward Farmer, who emigrated to this country from Ancely, 
in Warwickshire, England, about the year 1670, and settled at Billerica. 
The youngest son of Edward Farmer, was Oliver, born 2 Feb. 1686, from 
whom, of the fourth generation, the subject of this notice descended.* 
“‘There seems,” says a late writer, ‘to be implanted by nature in the 
human mind a strong desire to become acquainted with the family history 
of our ancestors. Hence Sir Isaac Newton left in his own hand-writing a 
genealogical account of the pedigrees of his family, made in the sixty-third 
year of his age, and caused the result to be entered on the books of the 
herald’s office. Such also was the curiosity of Dr. Franklin, who, while 
in England; as he himself informs us, undertook a journey to Eaton in 
Northamptonshire, for the purpose of obtaining information.” ‘The late 
Mr. Farmer was exceedingly curious in matters of this sort, not only 
respecting his own ancestors, but those of every family of note in New 
England. He traced his own ancestry as far back as the reign of Henry 
VII; and it may possibly interest some of his surviving friends to have a 
more particular notice of his family. 

The family of the Farmers, from whom the first who settled at Billerica 
descended, were living about the year 1490, at a village called Ratcliffe- 
Cuiley, which is in Leicestershire, adjoining the counties of Warwick and 
Strafford. One of them was a judge in the common plegs courts, and 
anothert was Chancellor of the Cathedral Church at Salisbury. The 
name of the Chancellor was Edward Farmer, a name which has been per- 
petuated in the family for three centuries, and he is the most remote 


* The writer would here take occasion to acknowledge his obligations for a portion of the facts he has 
embodied, to the Address of the Rev. NaraanieL Bouton of Concord, N. H. at the funeral of Mr. Farmer, 
and to a well written notice, (presumed to be from the pen of JoserH Wixvarp, Esq. of Boston, Ms.) in 
the Worcester Adgis, of 22 August. 

+ Mentioned by Anthony Wood, in vol. i. p. 672, of his Athene et Fasti Oxonienses. r 

t The duties of a Chancellor of a Cathedral, were “to hear lessons and lectures read in the church, either 
by himself, or his vicar; to correct and set right the reader when he reads amiss; to inspect schools, to 
hear causes, apply the seal, write and despatch the letters of the chapter, keep the books, take care there 
as frequent preachings both in the church and out of it, and assign the office of preaching to whom he 
ists.” 
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ancestor of whom on this side the Atlantic there is any account. He 
succeeded to the chancellorship in Dec. 1531, and retained that dignity 
until his death in 1538. Of the intermediate ancestors between him and 
John Farmer, who was living at Ancely in 1604, we have no record. John 
Farmer of Ancely, the father of Edward, died prior to 1669. His wife, 
after his decease, came to New England, where she married the Rev. 
Thomas Wiswall, of Cambridge-Village, [Newtown] ; and after his death, 
which occurred 6 Dec. 1683, she removed to Billerica, and there died 
21 May, 1686. ; 

Edward Farmer, son of John, was born at Ancely about 1640, and eml- 
grated to New England prior to 1671. He fixed his residence at Billerica, 
where he was “admitted to town rights and privileges,” 11 Jan. 1673. 
He was a resident for a year or two at Woburn, and one of his children 
was born at that place. He possessed a large landed property in Billerica, 
of which, the homestead farm he gave to his youngest son, Oliver, and we 
believe it still remains in possession of some of the family. Edward Farmer 
was a man of some distinction in his day; and, at a time when it was an 
honor to receive a municipal trust, he was chosen to several of the most 
important and responsible offices of the town in which he lived. He died 
at Billerica, 27 May, 1727, aged about 86. 

Oliver Farmer, the youngest of the eight children of Edward, was born 
2 Ieb. 1686, and married Abigail Johnson on the 24 Jan. 1717. She 
was daughter of Ebenezer Johnson, who was son of Hon. William John- 
son, and grandson of Capt. Edward Johnson, author of the book entitled 
** Wonder-Working Providence,’ &c., and was born: in that part of 
Woburn, now Burlington, 13 June, 1697. Oliver lived on the homestead 
farm, and died at Billerica, 23 Feb. 1761, aged 75. His widow, after 
having married a second husband, Capt. James Lane of Bedford, died 
there, 25 Feb. 1773, aged 75. 

Oliver, son of the preceding, was born 31 July, 1728; married 5 April, 
1757, Rachel Shed, of Pepperell, who was born 29 Jan. 1736, and died 
23 Sept. 1764, leaving three children.—Oliver married a second wife, by 
whom he had three other children, and died at Billerica, 24 Feb. 1814, 
aged 85. 

John Farmer, son of the last named Oliver by his first wife, was born 
1 Dec. 1762, and married 24 Jan. 1788, Lydia Richardson, daughter of 
Josiah Richardson, who was son of Capt. Zachariah Richardson, son of 
Josiah, son of Capt. Josiah Richardson, all of Chelmsford. The last named 
was son of Ezekiel Richardson, who came over in the fleet with Gov. 
Winthrop, and in 1635 was representative of Charlestown. She was born 
7 Dec. 1763, and is still living. The family resided at Chelinsford, where 
all their children were born, until Sept. 1803, when they removed to 
Lyndeborough, N. H. From the last named place, they removed to Mer- 
rimack, in the same State, where he died, 17 Nov. 1814, aged 52. He 
was deacon of the first church in Chelmsford, from 1797 until the period 
of his leaving town. His eldest son, Joun, was the eminent antiquary 
recently deceased. 

The male descendants of Edward Farmer, particularly those who have 
resided at Billerica, have been nearly all engaged in the business of agri- 
culture. ‘Though the family of the patronymic. name, in its several 
branches in England, has produced a number of eminent literary charac- 
ters, it is believed that but one individual* of the Billerica family has 


* Rev. William Farmer, grad. Harv. Coll. 1819; ord. at Belgrade, Me. 18 May, 1831, is great-great- 
grandson of Edward, of Billerica. ; Sire a Y » 18 great-grea 
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received a college education. There have been several, however, in the 
female line of descent, who have had superior literary advantages and who 
have made considerable figure in the world. Of the same stock with 
Edward Farmer, having John as the common ancestor, was the learned 
Richard Farmer, D. D., Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, who died 
8 Sept. 1797.* The celebrated Dr. Samuel Parr, who entered Emmanuel 
College while Dr. Farmer was tutor, and was well acquainted with him, 
made this remarkable observation concerning Dr. Farmer: “ With much 
seeming negligence, he understands more, and remembers more, about 
common and uncommon subjects of literature, than many of those who 
would be thought to read all the day, and meditate half the night. In 
quickness of apprehension, and acuteness of discernment, I have not often 
seen his equal.” The same observation, with this alteration only, that he 
was never negligent in person or in his duties, might be applied to the late 
Joun Farmer, 

Mr. Farmer inherited a feeble constitution of body. He was of middling 
stature, and erect in person, though to the eye of the stranger, he pre- 
sented, for more than half of his life, the figure of a consumptive person in the 
last stages of emaciation. From earliest youth he was fond of books and 
study ; ever diligent as a scholar, and excelling most of his school fellows 
in his acquisitions. Hours which, during recess or vacation, the more 
hardy and robust would spend in athletic games and youthful sports, he 
was wont to employ in poring over books of history, geography and chro- 
nology, inquiring after ancient records and papers, looking into the gene- 
alogy of families, and copying out and treasuring up anecdotes and tradi- 
tions of Indian and revolutionary struggles. A favorite with the clergyman 
and literary people of his native town, he was allowed free access to their 
books and papers ; and he there imbibed those impressions of filial respect 
for the ministers of the gospel, which he exhibited on all occasions through- 
out life. He regarded, almost with reverence, the clerical profession— 
looking upon the ministers of the Cross, as indeed ‘the messengers of 
God,” and “ legates of the skies.” Mr. Farmer may be said, in the strictest 
sense, to have been a self-educated man. ‘The common schools, which, in 
the present day, under improved systems and better skill in the business of 
instruction, are exerting wide spread and powerful influences on society, 
were forty years since comparatively feeble. The minds of magistrates 
and citizens were not then, as at the present time, employed in devising the 
best means for the general education of the people. Patriots and public 
men of that day, were almost exclusively engaged in fitting the mosaic of 
our civil institutions, in bringing together a great people, and uniting them 
under the restraints of wholesome and equal laws. Upon the ministers of 
the cross, until the opening of the nineteenth century, devolved almost 
exclusively the superintendence of our public schools; and to their pious 
zeal and untiring efforts it is in a great degree owing, that the philan- 
thropist, the moralist, the statesman and political economist, now meet 
upon common ground, to unite with enlightened Christians in measures for 
the education of the people. And when the History of Education in New 


* He was distinguished as a scholar, and for skill as a critic;—and on the publication, in 1766, of his 
celebrated “* Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare,” in which he undertook to show, that, in the time of 
the bard, there existed translations of most classical writers, and that Shakespeare knew little or nothing 
of the ancients but by translations,—he received from Dr. Johnson the following compliment upon that 
work; Doctor Farmer,” said Johnson, ‘t you have done that which never was done before ; you have 
complotely finished a controversy beyond all further doubt.” I thank you,” answered Doctor ese 
“for your flattering opinion of my work, but stillthere are some critics, who will adhere to Eyolt or 
opinions; certain persons that L could name.” ‘Ah!’ said Johnson, ‘that may be true; for the limbs 
will quiver and move, after the soul is gone.” 
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England shall be truly written, the diligent and faithful labors of her clergy 
will be known and appreciated. sats 

Young Farmer, notwithstanding his limited advantages, made rapid im- 
provement. In his fondness for writing, and copying curiosities in litera- 
ture, he almost insensibly acquired a beautiful style of penmanship, which 
gave to all his manuscripts a peculiar air of neatness and grace. We have 
said that Mr, Farmer was self-educated. He was a respectable scholar, 
familiar not only with works of history, but with standard works in other 
branches, and the literature of the day. His praiseworthy example may 
serve to show how much can be accomplished by perseverance, even under 
extreme bodily infirmity and disease. Had he been favored with greater 
advantages, more liberal culture, and vigorous health, he might have taken 
a high standing in any department, but would not probably under their 
influence, have become so distinguished as he ultimately rose to be in his 
peculiar department. 

At the age of sixteen, we find him entered as a clerk in a store at 
Amherst, N. H., and an inmate of a highly respectable family there, 
between whom and himself the most cordial and affectionate friendship 
subsisted until the period of his death. Here he remained five years, ren- 
dering diligent attention to the affairs of his employer, and giving up his 
leisure hours to literary studies and correspondence. In a letter to the Rev. 
Dr. Packard, of Wiscasset, who had been his teacher before he went to Am- 
herst, Mr, Farmer spoke with affection and gratitude of his early instructor ; 
and in a reply, dated 4 Dec. 1809, the Doctor says :—‘‘ If any of my 
friendly and religious counsels, or any books I put into your hands, made 
deep and lasting impressions upon your tender mind, you will join me in 
giving praise and glory to God and the Redeemer. I can truly say of my 
pupils, as St. John did of those he had converted to the Christian faith, ‘‘ I 
have no greater joy than seeing them walking in the truth.’ I am much 
pleased with the account you give of your industry and progress. If you 
have no idea of a college education, it might perhaps be as useful to you 
to become more familiar with your favorite branches, geography, history, 
the constitutions of our State governments, and that of our common coun- 
try, as well as with the origin and progress of wars and other calamities of 
the eastern world.” No pupil, perhaps, ever more highly valued an 
instructor, than did young Farmer; and that he placed a high estimate 
upon the teachings of Dr. Packard, is sufficiently shown by his affectionate 
remembrance of him, and by his pursuits, in after life, and the results of 
his many labors. 

In the course of the year 1810, finding the labors of his station too ardu- 
ous for his feeble health, Mr. Farmer left the store, and engaged in teach- 
ing school, an employment in which he is said to have greatly excelled. 
Two or three years previous to this, a literary association for mutual im- 
provement was formed at Amherst—the members of which met weekly for 
debate, the rehearsal of pieces, and reading of original compositions. Of 
this society, Mr. Farmer was for about eleven years the chief supporter, 
contributing largely to the interest and usefulness of the meetings by his 
own performances, and by inviting and attracting to it the young men of 
promise that were about him. The neighboring clergy were made honorary 
members, and frequently attended their meetings, and participated in the 
discussions.* 


* As this was onc of the earliest literary associations of the kind in New Hampshire, and one to which 
Mr. Farmer often adverted with evident pleasure in subsequent life, it may not be irrelevant here to give 
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While engaged in school-keeping, Mr. Farmer cultivated his natural 
taste, and pursued with great industry his historical inquiries. In 1813, 
becoming known to some of the members of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, he was elected a corresponding member, and immediately became 
a contributor to their published Collections. In 1816, he published in 
pamphlet form his Historical Sketch of Billerica, and contributed many 
valuable facts towards the materials for the History of Chelmsford, after- 
wards published by the Rev. Mr. Allen. In 1820, he published ‘ An 
Historical Sketch of Amherst, from the first settlement of the town,” in 
pamphlet form. In these two publications, the marked peculiarities of his 
mind were strongly exhibited. He evinced a memory wonderfully 
tenacious of particular facts, dates and names, sound judgment in collect- 
ing, selecting and arranging his materials, and an exquisite niceness and 
exactness in all the details of his history. 

About this time, Mr. Farmer commenced the study of medicine with Dr. 
Marrutas Spaupine, an eminent physician of Amherst; but after a few 
months, foreseeing that he should be unfitted to discharge the laborious 
duties of the profession, he relinquished the study ; and in 1821, removed 
to Concord. He there formed a connection in business with Dr. Samuen 
Morarit, and opened an apothecary store, whence he received the title of 
Doctor, though he never entered the medical profession. 

From the period of his removal to Concord, Mr. Farmer devoted himself 
principally to what had become his favorite studies and pursuits. His 
feeble health not allowing any kind of hard manual labor, or exposure to 
the changes of weather out of doors, he partly of necessity, and partly of 
choice, adopted a very sedentary mode of life. He was rarely away from 
his place of residence. He deemed it hazardous for him to leave home. 
In 1836, however, after a lapse of eighteen years, he visited Boston, where 
he was treated with marked respect and attention by the literati of that 
city ; but was quite ill, while there, and unable to enjoy very much of what 
he expected from his visit. He soon after returned home, restored to com- 
parative health. 

From the time of his removal to Concord, in the most quiet and retired 
dwelling he could select, he pursued his unpretending labors. He gathered 
together books of ancient date, early records of the towns, and notices of 
the first settlers of the country ; inquired into the names, ages, characters 
and deaths of distinguished men of every profession ; and entered into 
extensive correspondence with men who might be able to furnish him with 
facts relating to the subjects.of his inquiry. In short, he soon became 
known as an Anriquary, distinguished beyond most of his fellow-citi- 
zens, for exact knowledge of facts and events relative to the history of 
New Hampshire, and in general of New England. His mind was a won- 
derful repository of names, and dates, and particular incidents; and so 
general and well established was his reputation for accuracy of memory, that 
his authority was relied on as decisive in historical and genealogical facts. 
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In 1822, Mr. Farmer became interested with the writer of this memoir, 
in the publication of a periodical miscellany, devoted principally to the col- 
lection and preservation of historical facts, anecdotes and memoranda illus- 
trating in particular the history of New Hampshire.* he first number 
was issued in April of that year; and though the patronage received never 
remunerated the publisher, the work was continued until three volumes 
were completed, embracing a great variety of rare and curious matter. ‘To 
these volumes Mr. Farmer contributed his full share of original and selected 
matter. During the same period, he was also associated with the writer, 
in preparing for publication a Gazetteer of New Hampshire, intended to 
embrace, not mere skeleton sketches, but to comprehend, 1. A concise 
description of the several towns in the State, in relation to their boundaries, 
divisions, mountains, lakes, ponds, &c. 2. The early history of each 
town; names of the first settlers, and what were their hardships and ad- 
ventures ; instances of longevity, or of great mortality; and short biographi- 
cal notices of the most distinguished and useful men. 3. A concise notice 
of the formation of the first churches in the several towns; the names of 
those who have been successively ordained as ministers, and the time of 
their settlement, removal or death. _ Also, notices of permanent. charitable 
and other institutions, literary societies, &c. For this work, which, for its 
size, was one of immense labor, Mr. Farmer furnished sketches of the 
towns embraced in the counties of Hillsborough, Cheshire and Grafton, 
and many useful facts and dates towards the history of the other towns, 
The work, though considerably delayed in its publication, was well received 
by the New Hampshire public, and favorably noticed elsewhere. ‘To 
have completed it (say the editors in their preface) at an earlier period, 
was originally our intention; and it was not until several months of dili- 
gent inquiry had passed, that we understood the difficulty of the task in 
which we had engaged. Though in many cases, we have had prompt and 
able assistance, the difficulty of procuring the necessary information in 
others, has caused no inconsiderable anxiety and delay. I’ew men are 
intimately acquainted with the early history of their own towns—the gen- 
eration active in the first settlements having passed away, and little pains 
being taken to preserve their history. Fewer still have the leisure or 
patience necessary to pore over musty records or ancient files, for the grati- 
fication of their curiosity, or the mere chance of finding perhaps some single 
fact, buried like the diamond in a mass of rubbish. While, on the one 
hand, our anxiety increased to finish the work, and be rid of its labor ; we 
felt, on the other, a strong obligation to retain it in our hands, until we 
could give it at least a tolerable degree of accuracy. The book is at 
length completed. And embracing, as it does, a great variety of informa- 
tion, we cannot but hope it may be useful to the public.” 

In 1822, Mr. Farmer received the honorary degree of Master of Arts, 
from Dartmouth College ; and in the following year he was complimented 
with the appointment of Justice of the Peace for the newly constituted 
county of Merrimack, but he did not deem the office of sufficient impor- 
tance, ever to act under his commission. 

The New Hampshire Iistorical Society was established on the 20th 
May, 1828, and although Mr. Farmer was unable to be present at any of 
the early meetings of its founders, he took a deep interest in its establish- 
ment, and contributed much towards its organization and success.t 

* See Amer. Quart. Reg. vol. x. p. 229. 


c's pear of the New Hampshire Historical Society, by Rev. Mr. Bourton, in Amer. Quart. Reg. 
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Through life Mr. Farmer was never more than once or twice present at 
the meetings of the Society, but never failed to communicate with the 
members, by letter or otherwise, on such occasions. He was chosen Re- 
cording Secretary, on the first establishment of the Society, an office which 
he declined to accept when an organization took place under the charter, 
But in 1825, the late lamented Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr. Esq. of Ports- 
mouth, having resigned that office, Mr. Farmer was elected Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society—an office which he filled, and the duties of which 
he discharged with rare ability and fidelity until the period of his last 
illness. Of the five volumes of Collections published by that Society, Mr. 
Farmer was on the publishing committee of four of them. The fifth 
volume was wholly compiled by him, and all the preceding volumes are 
enriched by his contributions. 

Mr. Farmer’s published works were numerous; and, considering his 
infirm state of health during the whole seventeen years of his residence in 
Concord, those who best knew him, were surprised at the extent and 
variety of his labors. The following is believed to be an accurate list of 
his productions, with the exception of his occasional contributions to the 
newspapers, or other ephemeral publications. 

1. A Family Register of the Descendants of Edward Farmer, of Bille- 
rica, in the youngest branch of his Family. 12mo. pp. 12. Concord, 1813; 
with an Appendix, 12mo. pp. 7. Concord, 1824. The same work, with 
some additions, was re-printed at Hingham, in 1828. 

2. A Sketch of Amherst, N. H., published in 2 Coll. Ms. Hist. Soc. ii. 
Boston, 1814. 

3. A Topographical and Historical Description of the County of Hills- 
borough, N. H., published in 2 Coll. Ms. Hist. Soc. vii. Boston, 1818. 

4. An Historical Memoir of Billerica, Ms., containing notices of the 
principal events in the Civil and Ecclesiastical Affairs of the ‘Town, from 
its first settlement to 1816. Svo. pp. 36. Amherst, 1816. 

5. An Historical Sketch of Amherst, N. H., from the first settlement to 
1820. 8vo. pp. 35. Amherst, 1820. A second edition, much enlarged, 
was published at Concord, in 1837. pp. 52. 8vo. 

6. An Ecclesiastical Register of New Hampshire, containing a succinct 
account of the different religious denominations ; their origin and progress, 
and present numbers; with a Catalogue of the Ministers of the several 
Churches, from 1638 to 1821; the date of their settlement, removal, or 
death, and the number of communicants in 182i. pp. 36. 18mo. Concord, 
1822. 

7. The New Military Guide, a compilation of Rules and Regulations 
for the use of the Militia. pp. 144. 12mo. Concord, 1822. 

8. The New Hampshire Annual Register and United States Calendar, 
published annually at Concord, from 1822 to 1838, inclusive, seventeen 
numbers, each consisting of 144 pages, 1Smo. excepting those for 1523 and 
1824, which were in 12mo. pp. 152, 132. 

9. A Gazetteer of the State of New Hampshire, with a Map, and several 
Engravings, (in conjunction with Jacob B. Moore,) 12mo. pp. 276. Con- 
cord, 1823. ; 

10. Collections, Historical and Miscellaneous, (in connection with J. B. 
Moore,) 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 302, 388, 388. With an Appendix to Vols. II. 
and III. pp. 110, 97. Concord, 1822, 1828, 1824. 

11. Memoir of the Penacook Indians, published in an Appendix to 
Moore’s Annals of Concord, 1824. pp. 7. 8vo. 

12, A Genealogical Register of the First Settlers of New England, &c, 
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To which are added various Biographical and Genealogical Notes. 8vo. 
pp. 351. Lancaster, 1829. : ' q 

13. A Catechism of the History of New Hampshire, from its first settle- 
ment, for Schools and Families. 18mo. pp. 87. Concord, 1829. Second 
edition. 18mo. pp. 108, in 1830. 

14. The Concord Directory. 12mo. pp. 24. 1830. 

15. Pastors, Deacons, and Members of the First Congregational Church 
in Concord, N. H., from 18 Nov. 1730 to 18 Nov. 1830. pp. 21, 8vo. 
Concord, 1830. , 

16. An edition of the Constitution of New Hampshire, with Questions ; 
designed for the use of Academies and District Schools in said State. 
18mo. pp. 68. Concord, 1831. 

17. A new edition of Belknap: containing various corrections and illus- 
‘ trations of the first and second volumes of Dr. Belknap’s History of New 
Hampshire, and additional Facts and Notices of Persons and Events 
therein mentioned. Published in 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 512. Dover, 1831. 

‘18. Papers in the second and third series of the Massachusetts Historical 
Collections. 

19. Papers in the five published volumes of Collections of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society. 

20. Papers in the American Quarterly Register, viz: Sketches of the 
First Graduates of Dartmouth College, from 1771 to 1783; List of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian Ministers of New Hampshire from its 
first settlement to 1814; List of the Graduates of all the Colleges of New 
England, containing about 19,000 names; List of eight hundred and 
forty deceased ministers who were graduated at Harvard College from 1642 
to 1826, together with their ages, the time of their graduation and of their 
decease; Memoirs of Ministers who have graduated at Harvard College, 
to 1657. 


It will be obvious that these works required severe labor and unwearied 
care in the preparation. Of his edition of the historical portion of 
Belknap’s History of New Hampshire, it is sufficient to say, that this truly 
classical work is very much improved by the annotator, who has embodied 
a great mass of valuable matter in his notes relative to the subjects treated 
of in the text. It was Mr. Farmer’s intention to have prepared a second 
volume for the press, and he had collected a mass of materials for the 
work, but did not live to accomplish his design. 

The Genealogical Register is a wonderful monument of patient industry. 
It may be called his great work, both on account of the quantity of matter 
which it contains, and the difficulty of tracing out branches of families, 
where we have no regular genealogy. It embraces many thousands of 
names of persons, with dates of birth, death, offices sustained, place of 
residence, &c. chiefly through the seventeenth century. For one who is 
fond of genealogical investigations, there is no treasure-house like that ; 
for he will find, on examination, that there are but few names of the men 
of New England, during the two centuries of our existence, that may not 
there be found. Had Mr. Farmer published nothing else, this would 
remain a lasting monument of his patient research and marvellous accuracy, 
In his preface to this work, he says, ‘* We are all anxious to know some- 
thing respecting those who have preceded us on the stage of action; and 
there has begun a curiosity among many of the present generation, to trace 
back their progenitors, in an uninterrupted series to those who first landed 
on the bleak and inhospitable shores of New England. It is not improba- 
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ble that the arrival of the Puritan fathers of New England, will form a more 
memorable epoch in history than the conquest of England does in that 
country ; and that posterity a few centuries hence, will experience as much 
pleasure in tracing back their ancestry to the New England colonists, as 
some of the English feel in being able to deduce their descent from the 
Normans.” Mr. Farmer has left a corrected copy of his Register, greatly 
enlarged by successive additions, corrections and illustrations. He has also 
left several valuable manuscripts, more or less complete, } containing 
Sketches of deceased Lawyers, Physicians, Counsellors and Senators in 
New Hampshire ; Tables of Mortality and Longevity, &c. of which the 
public we trust will hereafter reap the advantage; List of the Graduates at 
the Colleges in the States of New York and New Jersey ; (this List was 
not entirely completed by him;) also ten bound volumes, of duodecimo size, 
of Memoirs of more than two thousand graduates at Harvard College; and 
two bound volumes, of duodecimo size, of Memoirs of graduates at Dart- 
mouth College.* 

A great labor, and the one on which Mr. Farmer had been"engaged for 
a considerable time previous to his death, was the examining and arranging 
the State Papers at Concord. Under a resolution of the Legislature of 
New Hampshire, approved Jan. 3, 1837, he was appointed to ‘‘ examine, 
arrange, index, prepare for, and superintend the binding, and otherwise 
preserving, such of the public papers in the archives of the State, as may 
be deemed worthy of such care.” Of this species of labor, no one knows 
the extent and difficulty, unless he has either himself been versed in it, or 
has frequently watched its progress when undertaken by others. Mr. 
Farmer, in a letter to a distinguished literary friend in Massachusetts, 
written in August, 1837, says, in reference to it, ‘‘ that he has had a great 
burden resting on him for the last four or five months :—” and adds, ‘ the 
records and files were in great confusion, no attempt having been made for 
arranging and binding a regular series of the former, or for properly label- 
ling and classifying the latter. In a few cases, I believe, there were papers 
of three centuries in the same bundle. ‘This will serve to give you an idea 
of the confusion in which I found them. I began first with the province 
records, arranged under three different heads :—1. Journals of the House ; 
—2, Journals of the Council and Assembly ;—3. Journals of the Council. 
The Journals of the House received my first attention. These I found to 
commence in I711, and from that time to 1775, they existed in twenty dif- 
ferent portions, some in leaves, and in mere paper books, of a few sheets each. 
Only three or four were bound volumes. 1 arranged the whole so as to 
make eight volumes ; copying about three hundred pages, which would not 
conform in size. ‘These have been bound in Russia leather, with spring 
backs, and make a handsome array of folios, containing 3,813 pages. ‘The 
Council and Assembly records, beginning in 1699 and ending 1774, in 
five volumes, large folio, and containing 2,260 pages, next were arranged, 
and are now ready for the binder. ‘The Council records are imperfect, and 
it will be necessary to copy much from the files before they are ready to 
bind. Besides these, I have collected the speeches and messages of the 
Provincial governors, from 1699 to 1775, arranged them in chronological 
order, and have had them bound in three handsome volumes of about 1,500 
pages. I will not mention the amount of papers in files which 1 have been 
over, new folded, and labelled.” 


* These Memoirs of graduates at Harvard and Dartmouth Colleges, are, agreeably to the desire of 
Mr. Farmer, placed in the hands of the Rey. Dr. Cogswell of Boston, for his disposal. 
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Governor Hill, in his annual message to the legislature, in June, 1837, 
says :— 

7 Under the resolution of the last session, John Farmer, Esq. has for 
several weeks been engaged in arranging for binding and preservation the 
scattered records and public papers in the archives of this State. The 
Records of the Assembly, by copying from decayed portions and from 
sheets of large size which could not well be bound in volumes, to the amount 
of about three. hundred pages, have been made up in eight good sized 
volumes, containing upwards of 3,400 pages, and embracing the period 
from 1711 to the dissolution of the British government. ‘The Council and 
Assembly Records are contained in five folio volumes, of large size, and 
fill up 1,768 pages, extending from the year 1704 to 1774; but from the 
year 1731 to 1742 they are missing, although it is believed the papers on 
file will be sufficient to fill this hiatus. The Council Records, extending 
from 1704 to 1774, although from 1722 to 1742 they exist only in the files, 
the books having been lost, and very probably for the greater part of the 
period they were consumed when Secretary Waldron’s house was burnt in 
1736. It is highly desirable that the Council Records and the Council 
and Assembly Records, as well as the Assembly Records, should be made 
up entire from 1704. This it is supposed may be done by copying those 
portions which are on the files, 

‘‘ Perhaps a century may occur before another person with the peculiar 
tact and talent of Mr. Farmer shall present to undertake this work. 
Although of extremely feeble health, there is not probably any other per- 
son in the State who can readily perform so much—none so well versed in 
its history, and who has like him traced from the root upwards the rise and 
progress of government in the land of the Pilgrims, and the origin and 
spread of every considerable family name in New England.” 

And in his message of June, 1838, governor Hill thus speaks :— 

“In my last annual communication to the legislature, the progress made 
in the examination and arrangement of our public archives by Mr. John 
Farmer, was mentioned. Since that time, with a method and perseverance 
deserving high praise, Mr. Farmer has prosecuted his labors, until the 
appropriation then made has been exhausted, and a small additional 
expense incurred. It can hardly be necessary, although it might show the 
great difficulties which presented themselves at the commencement of the 
enterprise, to describe the scattered condition of the early records, and the 
confused state of the Province and Revolutionary papers, and the perplexity 
experienced in reducing them to some sort of order and method. Nearly 
ten thousand separate papers, of all kinds, have been more or less examined ; 
but the examination has been principally confined to the Province and 
Revolutionary papers. Besides those selected for binding, a great portion 
has been new folded and labelled, and done up in bundles of nearly uniform 
size. ‘Iwenty-three volumes have been bound in a neat and substantial 
manner. Fourteen of these are Province Records in large folio, contain- 
ing the Assembly Records from May 9, 1711, to July 18, 1775, in eight 
volumes of 3,813 pages ; the Council and Assembly Records from October 
4, 1692, to June 8, 1774, in five volumes of 2,458 pages ; and one volume 
of Council Records from Nov. 3, 1696, to March 13, 1722, of 479 pages. 
The other nine volumes contain 3,650 pages, making the whole number 
of pages bound to be 10,400. Among the last named volumes, is one con- 
taining the Associated ‘Test Returns, which has the original signatures of 
8,199 citizens of this State, above the age of twenty one years, who 
‘solemnly engaged and promised that they would, to the utmost of their 
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power, at the risk of their lives and fortunes, with arms, oppose the hostile 
proceedings of the British fleets and armies, against the united American 
colonies.’ This pledge, it should be remembered, preceded the Declara- 
tion of Independence several months. It was, therefore, in the language 
of a note prefixed by Mr. Farmer, to this volume, ‘a bold and hazardous 
step, in subjects, thus to resist the authority of one of the most powerful 
sovereigns in the world. Had the cause in which these men pledged their 
lives and fortunes failed, it would have subjected every individual who 
signed, it to the pains and penalties of treason ; to a cruel and ignominious 
death.’ 

“There have been nearly 1,000 pages copied, and there remain 
several hundred more to be copied, to complete the series of Council 
Records, and then our Province Records, although the portion previous to 
1692 is still missing, will probably be more perfect than any others of the 
kind in the country. ‘The Revolutionary Papers, among the most valuable 
in our State archives, now nearly arranged, remain to be bound. A large 
mass of other papers, the value of which can be hardly estimated, are 
selected, and many of them nearly prepared for binding. 

“«In my opinion, the cost to the State of this enterprise, by the man of 
all others best qualified for such an undertaking, bears no comparison to 
its importance : it is hoped the legislature will direct Mr. Farmer to perse- 
vere until he completes the work. Let every fragment of our history be 
preserved ; let us suffer nothing to be lost.” { 

The legislature wisely responded to the suggestions of the governor. 
Mr. Farmer was continued in the work ; and his life was prolonged until 
he had accomplished the most difficult portion of the task confided to him. 

We know that Mr. Farmer placed a humble estimate upon his labors. 
He well understood the general indifference of the public to pursuits of this 
nature. The direction of the living and moving crowd is onward; and he 
who busies himself in gathering up the memorials of the past, will be left 
behind,—himself and his labors too generally unrewarded and forgotten. 
Mr. Farmer has done perhaps more than any other individual in collecting 
and preserving the materials for our local history, and establishing accuracy 
in its details. He investigated faithfully—took nothing upon trust—and rest- 
ed on reasonable conclusions only where absolute certainty could not be 
attained. Many have expressed surprise that Mr. Farmer could have been 
so indefatigable and pains-taking in his pursuits. But the fondness for 
these investigations grows with indulgence. Success in establishing an old 
fact, is a triumph over time. Facts established are the warp and woof of 
history ; and the diligent antiquary thus gives to history its main materials, 
veracity and fidelity—when enlightened philosophy steps in, and completes 
the work. ; . 

We have already mentioned, that Mr. Farmer was one of three or four 
gentlemen only in New Hampshire, who have been elected Corresponding 
Members of the Historical Society of Massachusetts. He was also a Cor- 
responding Member of the Rhode Island and Maine Historical Societies, 
and of the American Antiquarian Society. He was also elected in August, 
1837, a member of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copen- 
hagen. : 

There was scarcely a lovelier or more prominent trait in his character, 
than the ever fresh and affectionate interest which he took in the intellec- 
tual improvement and moral culture of the young. Having no family and 
children of his own to engage his kind and generous affections, a chief 
source of happiness to him seemed to be, to act the part of a father and 
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teacher to all the youth who were about him. He encouraged lyceums, 
and literary associations for mental improvement; often heard recitations 
in private; examined compositions written by his own suggestion ; and 
directed the studies of such as applied to him. And such was his suavity 
of manners, his instructive conversation, and inexhaustible store of his- 
torical anecdote, that he scarcely ever failed to inspire his pupils and inti- 
mate acquaintances with a portion of his taste for literary and_ historical 
pursuits. Those who knew him, respected him. Those who knew him 
intimately, and were his friends, Joved him. He was no dogmatist—never 
a violent partisan—although decided in his opinions on whatever subject 
he expressed them. He possessed native delicacy and refinement of character. 
No harsh expressions fell from his lips, or proceeded from his pen. He was 
nevertheless quick and sensitive to the distinctions between right and wrong, 
cand steadily threw his influence into the scale of truth. His was a gentle 
spirit, seeking quiet and affection, like Cowper’s—though without his vein of 
melancholy ; and though instinctively shrinking from vice, he was not 
disposed harshly to visit the offender. He had zeal, but it was the zeal of 
a catholic spirit, and of kind affections—the spirit of the Christian and 
gentleman, which respected the feelings of others, in whatever situation or 
circumstances of life. 

The last conversation which the writer had with the deceased, was but 
a few days before he was seized with his fatal illness. He then seemed in 
as good health as usual, and in good spirits, and was more than usually 
animated in his conversation. He spoke with evident pleasure of his suc- 
cess in restoring to order and method the Public Records; enlarged upon 
their inestimable value; and expressed the most earnest wish that the legis- 
lature should complete the good work they had so liberally begun, by pro- 
viding a fire-proof building for the safe-keeping and preservation of the 
public records and papers. He spoke of the great enterprises of the day ; 
particularly that which points to the total abolition of slavery in our coun- 
try. On this subject, he exhibited a zeal and ardor, which he was not 
wont to express on any other. His whole soul seemed to be enlisted in 
behalf of the slave. ‘The cause of Abolition never had a more faithful 
laborer, or more discreet champion. He was until his death the Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the New Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society ; and to 
the cause, in which he felt so deep an interest, it was his dying wish to 
appropriate a portion of the moderate property which he had accumulated, 

All who were acquainted with Mr. Farmer, will respond to the affec- 
tionate and just tribute, which fell from the lips of the Rev. Mr. Bouron, 
on the occasion of his funeral :—‘‘ We believe our departed friend and 
fellow-citizen possessed the spirit of a Christian. Owing to bodily weak- 
ness and infirmities, he could not attend public worship on the Sabbath, or 
be present at any public meeting. But we know he was a firm believer in 
the doctrines of Christianity ; a regular contributor to the support of divine 
worship; an intelligent and frequent reader of the Holy Scriptures; and 
that he ever cherished and manifested the profoundest reverence for the 
institutions and ordinances of religion, and particularly a respect for 
Christian ministers of every denomination, whose conduct became their 
profession. His spirit and views were eminently catholic. He loved the 
good of every name, and cheerfully united with them in all approved efforts 
aud measures for the advancement of trath and righteousness.” He 
annually contributed to the Bible, Missionary, and other Charitable Socie- 
ties; and no man living perhaps felt a deeper interest in the success of the 
great enterprises of Christian benevolence, than did Mr. Farmer. 
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His last sickness was short. Few of his friends were aware of his 
danger, till it was evident that he could not long survive. Many gladly 
offered their services to wait upon him, and watch around his dying bed : 
but the privilege of this was reserved to a few, early-chosen friends. He 
wanted to be still and tranquil. ‘To a dear friend, who stood by him, to 
watch every motion and meet every wish, he expressed peace of mind, and 
consolation in the hope of eternal life through Jesus Christ. On the 
evening of the Sabbath before he died, he desired the same friend to sing 
to him a favorite hymn, which she did. His reason remained unclouded to 
the last, and he gently fell asleep in death, at a few minutes past 6 o’clock, 
on Monday morning, the 13th of August, 1838, in the 49th year of his age. 


HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
(Concluded from Vol. X. p. 181.] 


In the tenth volume of our work we commenced a History of this venerable 
seat of learning. We have just received the Oxford University Calendar for 
1838, the year which has just closed.* It is an interesting duodecimo volume 
of more than four hundred pages. We now propose to condense the most im- 
portant facts contained in it, and thus complete our view of this renowned insti- 
tution. 


Principal Officers. 


The Chancellor of the University of Oxford is elected by the members of 
convocation (regents and non-regents.) His principal duty is to preside in the 
meetings of the two great bodies when the general interests of the University 
are concerned. In his absence, the Vice-Chancellor or some deputy officiates. 
The present incumbent is the Duke of Wellington, elected in 1833. The Hioh 
Steward is appointed. by the Chancellor and approved by the convocation. He 
defends the rights, customs and liberties of the University. Ifrequired by the 
Chancellor, he is to hear and determine capital causes, according to the laws of 
the land and the privileges of the University, whenever a scholar or privileged 
person is the party offending. ‘The last who was appointed (1801) was John 
Scott, earl of Eldon.t ‘The Vice-Chancellor, unlike the two preceding officers, 
is required to be a resident of Oxford. He is annually nominated by the Chan- 
cellor from the heads of colleges, to the house of convocation. He appoints, 
from the heads of colleges, four deputies, or pro-vice Chancellors. The office 
has of late been generaily holden for four years by annual nomination. Ash- 
hurst Turner Gilbert, D. D., principal of Brazennose College, is now Vice- 
Chancellor. The University sends two members to parliament, who are termed 
burgesses, and who are elected by the members of convocation. The present 
members are T. G. B. Estcourt, Esq. and Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Doctors of 
Civil Law. The proctors are two masters of arts, of at least four years’ stand- 
ing, who are now chosen out of the several colleges by turns. They have 
various duties, some of them occuring in the absence of the Vice-Chancellor. 
The senior proctor when going out of office, delivers a speech concerning the 
occurrences of the year. The proctors for 1837 were William J. Butler and 
William Meech. 


* We have also received the Cambridge University Calendar, and the Calendar of the University of 
London, for 1838, of both which Institutions, we shall soon prepare the history, These Calendars answer 
in some measure to the annual catalogues of our colleges ; and for these and many other valuable publica- 
tions we are indebted to our Agent in London, the Rev. Joseph C. Bodwell. . 

t He died in London January 13, 1838, in his 87th year. He was Solicitor and Attorney-General, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and nearly twenty-five years Lord-Chancellor of England. 
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f List of Colleges. 


When Members Members 


Names. founded. Master. Fellows. Scholars. of Ae Veda 
University, 872 F.C. Plumptre, D. D. 12 19 ibe) 234 
Balliol, 1268 Robert Jenkyns, D. D. FZ 14, 127 303 
Merton, 1264 Robert Marsham, LL. D. 24 4 66 130 
Exeter, 1314 John C. Jones, D. D. 21 25 127 313 
Oriel, 1326 Edward Hawkins, D. D. 18 163 318 
Queen’s, 1340 John Fox, D. D. 8 4 180 265 
New College, 1386 P. N. Sbattleworth, D. D. 70 70 150 
Lincoln, 1427 = John Radford, D. D. 12 8 66 131 
All Souls, 1437 Lewis Sneyd, M. A. 40 78 104 
Magdalen, 1456 M. J. Routh, D. D. 40 30 126 169 
Brazennose, 1590 Ashburst T. Gilbert, D. D. 20 227 394 
Corpus Christi, 1516 Thomas E. Bridges, D. D. 20 2 89 119 
Christ Church, 1532 Thomas Gaisford, D. D. 8 100 481 903 

. ‘Trinity, James Ingram, D. D. 12 13 ee LG 280 
St. John’s, 1557 Philip Wynter, D. D. 50 117 228 
Jesus, 1571 Henry Foulkes, D. D. 19 18 53 146 
Wadham, 1613 Benjamin P. Symons, D.D. 15 15 87 245 
Pembroke, 1624 George William Hall, D. D. 14 30 105 181 
Worcester, 1714 Whittington Landon, D.D. 21 16 104 239 
St. Mary Hall, R. D. Hampden, D. D. 23 56 
Magdalen Hall, John D. Macbride, D. D. 57 182 
New Inn Hall, John A. Cramer, D. D. 5 49 
St. Alban Hall, Edward Cardwell, D. D. 10 25 
St. Edmund Hall, Anthony Grayson, D. D. 53 100 


Total, 19 Colleges, 5 Halls, 2,646 Members of Convocation, 5,264 Members on the Books. 


The terms and exercises required for degrees are the same for members of 
Colleges and Halls, and they enjoy the same privileges; the only difference 
between them is, that Halls are not incorporated, consequently whatever estates 
or other property they possess, are held in trust by the University. In early 
times they were very numerous. In the reign of Kdward I., when only three 
colleges had been founded, they are said to have amounted to three hundred. 
As colleges increased, several of the Halls were comprehended with their site, 
and others became private dwellings. 


Statements respecting the different Colleges. 


1. University. This is said to have been founded by Alfred the Great. The 
claim is however strenuously denied by some writers. The college was restored 
or refounded by William of Durham. The first Statutes are dated 1280. The 
foundation consists of a master, twelve fellows, nineteen scholars,* with some 
exhibitioners. 

2. Balliol. This was founded by John Balliol of Bernard Castle, in the 
county of Durham, (father of John Balliol, king of Scotland,) and Devorguilla his 
wife. The foundation consists of a master, twelve fellows and fourteen schol- 
ars. The college has also a considerable number of exhibitioners. 

3. Merton. This college was first founded in Maldon, Surrey, and removed 
to Oxford in 1274, by Walter de Merton, bishop of Rochester, and lord high 
Chancellor of England. The foundation consists of a warden, twenty-four fel- 
lows, fourteen post-masters, four scholars, two chaplains and two clerks. 

4, Exeter. This college was originally founded in 1314 by the bishop of 
Exeter. The present foundation consists of a rector and twenty-five fellows, 
besides twenty-one scholars and exhibitioners. 

5. Oriel. This college was founded by Edward VI. The foundation now 
consists of a provost, eighteen fellows and fifteen exhibitioners. The queen is 
the visitor. 

6. Queen’s. Founded by Robert Egglesfield, confessor to Philippa, queen of 
Edward III., from whom it is called Queen’s College. The foundation consists 
of a provost and sixteen fellows, with a number of scholars and exhibitioners. 


* Scholars are those clected from the whole number of members, and supported in part or wholly on a 
foundation. : 
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7. New. Founded by William of Wykeham, for a warden, seventy fellows 
and scholars, ten chaplains, an organist, three clerks and sixteen choristers. 

8. Lnncoln. Founded by Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln. The present 
foundation consists of a rector, twelve fellows, eight scholars, twelve exhibi- 
tioners and one Bible clerk. 

9. All Souls. Founded in 1487, by Henry Chichele, sometime fellow of New 
College, and successively bishop of St. David’s, and archbishop of Canterbury, 
for a warden, forty fellows, two chaplains and clerks. 

10. Magdalen. Founded in 1456, by William of Waynfleet, bishop of Win- 
chester, and lord high Chancellor of England, for a president, forty fellows, 
thirty scholars, called Demies, a schoolmaster, usher, four chaplains, an organist, 
eight clerks and sixteen choristers. 

11. Brazen-nose, called also, the King’s Hall, founded by the joint benene- 
faction of the bishop of Lincoln and Sir Richard Sutton. The present founda- 
tion consists of a principal and twenty fellows. 

12. Corpus Christi. Founded by Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester, for a 
president, twenty fellows, twenty scholars and two chaplains. There are 
besides four exhibitioners. 

13. Christ Church, founded originally by Cardinal Wolsey. In 1529, it was 
seized upon and suspended by Henry VIII. He re-established it in 1532, 
under the name of Henry the Highth’s College. This was suppressed in 1645, 
and in the year following it was placed on its present foundation. It has a 
dean, eight canons, one hundred and one students, eight chaplains, an organist, 
eight singing men and eight choristers. 

14, Trinity. Originally founded and endowed by Edward III, Richard II., 
and the priors and bishops of Durham. 

15. St. John’s. Founded by Sir Thomas White, alderman of London. It 
consists of a president, fifty fellows and scholars, a chaplain, organist, six sing- 
ing men, six choristers and two sextons. 

16. Jesus. Founded by Queen Elizabeth, on the petition of Hugh Price, 
D.C. L. It has now nineteen fellows and eighteen scholars. 

17. Wadham. Founded by Nicholas Wadham and Dorothy his wife, of Meri- 
field in Somersetshire. There are_ten exhibitions founded by Dr. Hody, four 
for the study of Hebrew and six for the study of Greek. 

18. Pembroke. This college, originally. Broadgate Hall, was founded in 1624, 
by Thomas Tesdale, and Richard Wightwick. Other benefactors have added 
donations. It now consists of a master, fourteen fellows, and several scholars 
and exhibitioners. 

19. Worcester. This college, originally Gloucester Hall, was founded in 
1714, by Sir Thomas Cookes, of Bentley in Worcestershire. It has since 
received considerable endowments from James Finney, D. D., George Clarke, 
D. C. L., Sarah Eaton and others. The foundation at present consists of a pro- 
vost, twenty-one fellows, sixteen scholars and three exhibitioners. 

Hlalls. 1. St. Mary’s was originally a tenement on the present site, given 
by Henry Kelhe, a citizen of Oxford, in 1239, to the rector of St. Mary’s 
church, aud his successors. In 1325, Edward II. gave the church and all its 
appurtenances to the College or Hall of St. Mary the Virgin. In 1333, it became 
a separate place of education. 

2. Magdalen, originally erected by bishop Waynflete. In 1602, it became an 
independent Hall. It has a benefice and several scholarships and exhibitioners. 

3. New Inn. This Hall was originally known as Trillick’s Inn. It was 
given by William of Wykeham in 1392, to New College. It has been lately 
restored to the purposes of an academical establishment, by the present prin- 
cipal, who has erected at his own expense a handsome building. 

4, St. Alban. This took its name from Robert de St. Alban, who conveyed 
the tenement to the nuns of Littlemore near Oxford, in 1230, It was finally 
in 1547 transferred to the warden and fellows of Merton College, and was some- 
time after established as an academical Hall. 

5. St. Edmund. It derives its name from St. Edmund, archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the reign of Henry I. It is the most ancient of the Halls now 
remaining. 
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Names. 
Regius of Divinity, 
Regius of Law, 
Regius of Medicine, 
Regius of Hebrew, 
Regius of Greek, 
Margaret Prof. Divinity, 
Natural Philosophy, 
Savilian of Geometry, 
Savilian of Astronomy, 


White Prof. of Moral Philos. 


Camden, of Ancient Hist. 
Music, 

Laudian, of Arabic, 
Laudian, of Botany, 
Poetry, 

Regius of Mod. Hist. 
Anglo-Saxon, 

Vinerian of Common Law, 
Clinical Professorship, 
Practice of Medicine, 
Anatomy, 

Chemistry, 

Political Economy, 


University Professors. 


Founders. 
Henry VUL. 
Henry VIIT. 
Henry VILL. 
Henry VIII, 
Henry VII. 
Margaret Richmond, 
Sir William Scdley, 
Sir Henry Savile, 
Sir Henry Savile, 
Thomas White, D. D. 
William Camden, 


William Heather, D. Mus, 


Archbishop Laud, 


William Sherara, D. C. L. 


Henry Birkhead, D. C. L. 
George I. and George II. 
R. Rawlinson, D. C. L. 
Charles Viner, 

Ear! of Litchfield, 

George Aldrich, M. D. 
George Aldrich, M. D. 
George Aldrich, M. D. 


-Henry Drummond; 


Incumbents. 
R. D. Hampden, D. D. 
Joseph Phillimore, D. C. L. 
John Kidd, M. D. 
Edward B. Pusey, D. D. 
Thomas Gaisford, D. D., 
Godfrey Faussett, D. D. 
George L. Cooke, D. D. 
Baden Powell, M. A. 
Stephen P. Rigaud, M. A. 
William Sewall, M. A. 
Edward Cardwell, D. D. 
William Crotch, D. Mus. 
William Knatchobull, D. D. 
C. G. B. Daubeny, M. D. 
John Keble, M. A. 
Edward Nares, M. A. 
Robert M. White, B. D. 
Philip Williams, D. C. L. 
James A. Ogle, M. D. 
James A. Ogle, M. D. 
John Kidd, M. D. 
C. G. B. Daubeny, M. D. 
Herman Merivale, M. A, 


[Fes. 


Sanscrit, Col. John Boden, H. H. Wilson, M. A. 


The first five professorships were founded by Henry VIII. Other endow- 
ments have since been added. Among the most distinguished professors of 
divinity have been Drs. Abbot, Prideaux, Sanderson, Allestree, Potter, Howley, 
and Van Mildert. Drs. Pococke, Blayney, White, Laurence, and Nicoll have 
been among the professors of Hebrew, and Messrs. Hales, Hody, Randolph and 
Jackson among the Greek professors. The Margaret professorship of divinity 
was founded by Margaret, the mother of Henry VII. ‘The Savilian professor- 
ship of geometry and astronomy are open to persons of every nation, provided 
they are of good reputation, eminently versed in mathematics, with a tolerable 
knowledge of Greek, and are twenty-six years of age. On these foundations, 
we notice the eminent, names of Henry Briggs, John Wallis, Edward Halley, 
Christopher Wren and James Bradley. On the Laudian professorship of Arabic 
have been successively Messrs. Pococke, Hyde, Wallis, Hunt, White and Win- 
stanley. On the professorship of poetry we observe the names of Thomas 
Warton, Joseph Spence, Thomas Warton (the son), Robert Lowth, and Henry H. 
Milman. On the Vinerian professorship of common law the first professor was 
Sir William Blackstone. The founder of the Sanscrit professorship was “ of 
opinion that a more general and critical knowledge of the Sanscrit lancuage 
will be a means of enabling his countrymen to proceed in the conversion of the 
natives of India to the Christian religion by disseminating a knowledge of the 
Scriptures among them, more etfectually than all other means whatsoever.” 
Dr. Buckland is supported in his department of mineralogy, geology, etc., by a 
grant from the crown. 


Inbraries, Museums, etc. 


The Bodleian Library was founded (on the remains of that established by 
Wumphrey, duke of Gloucester) by Sir Thomas Bodley, who built the eastern 
end, and the picture gallery. Besides giving his books which he had collected 
with great care and expense, he left an estate for salaries to officers, and to 
keep the library in repair. The library is continually increasing by donations, b 
copies of every work printed in the country, as well as by books purchased from 
the fund left by Bodley, by matriculation fees, and by an annual tax. The 
officers are a Board of Curators, a Librarian, two under Librarians, and two 
assistants.* The Theatre was built by archbishop Sheldon, in 1669, at the 


* The number of volumes is stated by some at 500,000, by others, at 259,000, with 30,000 MSS.—.4m. 


Encyclopedia. The Ainerican Almanac VILI. 79, states tl ber of 
tleman's Magazine, at 420,009. y states the number ‘of volumes’ at 200,000. The’ Gen- 
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expense of £15,000. He gave £2,000 more to be employed in buying land 
whose revenue might support the fabric, and the surpiusage he applied to the 
learned press. Public meetings of the University are held in it, for the annual 
commemoration of benefactors, and the recitation of prize compositions. 
Sometimes public concerts are performed in it. Curator, B. P. Symons, D. D, 
Ashmolean Museum. This was built at the charge of the University in 1683, 
and furnished with natural and artificial curiosities by Elias Ashmole, Esq., 
whose collection has since been increased by other donations. he Clarendon. 
This magnificent building was completed in 1712, partly from the profits arising 
from the sale of lord Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, the copy-right of 
which was given to the University. The business of the press was carried on 
in this building till 1830, when it was removed to the newly erected Printing 
House. The Clarendon is now appropriated to lecture rooms, etc. The Um- 
versity Press is under the management of eleven delegates, including the Vice 
Chancellor and Proctors, by whom the remaining eight delegates are nominated. 
These are to be approved by the Convocation. They appoint a superintendent, 
who is not to contract for the printing of any private work larger than a single 
sermon without their leave. Radcliffe’s Library. The munificent founder of 
this library was John Radcliffe, M. D., who was born at Wakefield, 1650, By 
his will he appropriated £40,000 for the building and the ground, £100 per 
annum for the purchase of books, and £150 per annum for the librarian, It is 
appropriated to the reception of books in medicine and natural history. John 
Kidd, M. D. is now librarian. 

The Radcliffe Observatory was erected out of the funds of Dr. Radcliffe, by 
the trustees to his will. Astronomical observations are daily made at this place 
when the weather will permit. A full copy of these Registers is deposited in 
the Radcliffe library, in the observatory itself, and with the Royal Society of 
London. Stephen P. Rigaud, M. A. is the observer. Bampton Lectures. 
These lectures were founded by John Bampton, M. A., canon of Salisbury. 
According to his will, the heads of colleges are to choose annually one person 
who shall deliver in the following year lectures on theological subjects speci- 
fied by the founder. Thirty copies of the sermons must be printed. There 
are now two fellows and five scholars on the Vinerian foundation, who are to 
devote themselves to the study of law. The fellows receive £50 per annum, 
and the scholars £30. Four indigent scholars receive £100 per annum on the 
Craven foundation. Four scholarships of £30 each for the promotion of classical 
learning were founded by dean Jreland in 1825. Col. Boden founded in his will 
two scholarships of £50 each, for the promotion of Sanscrit studies. S. C. 
Malan and Arthur W. Wallis are now on this foundation. ‘Three mathematical 
scholarships of £50 each were founded in convocation, in 1831. Two Hebrew 
scholars are supported on Mrs. Kennicolt’s foundation. ‘The present incumbents 
are Edward J. Edwards, and Charles Seager. Three scholars receive £30 
each on the Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew foundation. They are now H. B. W. 
Churton, W. H. Webb, and S.C. Malan. The Eldon Law scholarship supports 
one scholar. 


Studies for the degrees of B. A. and of M. A. 


Previously to taking the degree of B. A., there is virtually, though not in 
name, another degree, that of Sophista generalis, vulgarly “Soph,” to which a 
candidate may be admitted, under the existing regulations, after passing the 
requisite examination in his second year. Four years, kept according to 
rule, are required for a candidate for the degree of B. A., which is in fact the 
only degree taken by the majority. The degree of M. A. requires a course of 
(supposed) study of seven years ; the same time which (probably from a fanciful 
preference of the number seven) was required in an apprenticeship to any trade, 
to qualify a man to set up as a master carpenter, etc. 1. e. as an Instructor 1n 
the particular art which he is supposed to have sufficiently acquired. In the 
same manner a master of arts is supposed qualified to give lectures in arts; 
and the ceremony of conferring the degree consists in a formal admission of 
him to that right. 


VOL. XI. 32 
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In the faculties or professional studies (the arts being considered preliminary 
or unprofessional), the highest degree is that of doctor; the inferior is that of 
bachelor. For the degrees of bachelor or doctor of civil law, the candidate is 
not required, as in theology and medicine, to pass through arts, as it is called, 
i, e., previously to his taking the degree of M. A. Me 

One who has graduated in arts at Oxford is supposed, originally, to have 
studied seven arts, grammar, logic, rhetoric, music, arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy, enumerated in ancient times thus: J 

Gram. loquitur; Dia. vera docet; Rhet. verba colorat; Mus, canit; Ar. 
numerat; G. ponderat; A. colit astra. : oJ 

There is an anomalous circumstance connected with music ; distinct degrees 
of bachelor and doctor being conferred in that art, which is not the case with 
any of the others. 

The examination for B. A., and for the preliminary step to it, that of Soph., 
is conducted by certain masters of arts selected and approved by convocation. 
They examine the candidate both orally and verbally on paper, by questions 
and passages of authors to be translated. The candidate who satisfies them 
obtains from them a certificate to that effect ; and also (in the second of these 
two- examinations, that for the degree of B. A., and not in the former, called 
the Responsions ;) he has his name enrolled, if deserving, in a register of honor 
consisting of different classes. Should the candidate fail of obtaining any 
testimonial, it passes in silence, and he is at liberty to present himself ata 
subsequent examination. 


General Observations. 


Oxford is an establishment for purposes of education, which corresponds to a 
federal body united for political purposes. The several colleges and halls have 
each its own private rules and regulations for the education of its members, but 
combine all, as a body, to contribute to that which is the university education. 

It is the course of study sanctioned and required by the university, and not 
the course adopted by any colleges separately, that the Oxford education 
properly consists. An Oxford degree indicates, that the graduate is instructed, 
not specifically in this or that particular branch of knowledge, but generally. 
It is a testimonial of his having received that instruction, which taken altogether, 
constitutes, according to the decision of Oxford, an educated man. The key 
into the whole inquiry is to know what the university requires as such, what 
are the subjects of its public examinations, how they are conducted, and what 
proficiency entitles the candidate to a degree. The facilities afforded, the 
encouragement given to study, are no part of the system of education. ‘The 
inquiry is not, what may a student learn at Oxford, but what must he learn in 
order to be educated at Oxford? The prizes, the Vinerian and Craven scholar- 
ships, etc. are encouragements, but they do not make the required system. 

The candidate for the degree, of B. A., the education degree, must display 
some acquaintance with the facts and doctrines of religion, especially with the 
peculiar tenets of the church of England, some proficiency in the Greek and 
Latin languages, in one or more of the ancient philosophical treatises, or in 
lieu of this, in a portion of ancient history, some knowledge, also, either of the 
elements of logic, or of the elements of geometry. 

In ascertaining the requisite proficiency, the examiners are left mainly to 
their own discretion, The candidate is permitted to name his books, subject, 
however, to the approval of the examiners. The following is a specimen of the 
ordinary list—logic, Virgil, Cicero de Officiis, the five latter books of Herodotus, 
Porson’s four Plays of Euripides, 

This statement applies to those candidates who aim at no more than barely 
satisfying the requisition of the statutes. The. statute, however, provides 
honors additional to that of a mere degree. It provides, for example, that the 
names of those who are found deserving of these extra honors should be printed, 
arranged in four classes, according to a fixed standard of merit for each class. 
For the highest honors in classes, the catalogue of books usually comprises two 
or more treatises of Aristotle, with the addition occasionally of some of Cicero’s 
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works, or some parts of Plato, Herodotus and Thucydides, and often the whole 
or a part of Xenophon’s Hellenics, and Polybius, a selection of Greek plays, 
and sometimes Pindar, commonly two decades of Livy, two or more Latin 
poets, and exercises in English, Latin and Greek prose and verse. The math- 
ematical examinations are conducted principally by means of printed questions, 
answered in writing. The extent to which a candidate for the first class must 
have pursued the subject, may be stated generally as follows :—the elements of 
analytical geometry and trigonometry, the differential and integral calculus and 
its examinations, mechanics, including the principles of its application to the 
solar system, embracing the substance of the first three sections of Newton’s 
Principia, and the principles of hydrostatics, optics, and plane astronomy. 

The public examination is the Man spRine, and the individual college exercises 
the MovEMENTs of the great machine. The university directs its attention 
exclusively to the former. Let a university take care of its examinations, and 
the studies will take care of themselves. It is the especial concern of the 
colleges to provide its undergraduate members with the requisite preparation 
for examination. How is this done? Let the reader imagine a long table 
spread with books, maps, or mathematical diagrams, as the occasion may require, 
and thronged with students, generally from the age of sixteen to twenty-one ; 
and at the head of this class, a master of arts presiding, and he will have before 
him a picture of the most essential and the every-day business of a college or a 
hall. The most usual practice is for each student to attend two, three, or even 
four tutors, each lecturing in a different branch of literature or science. 
Questions are put by the tutor, and each student is called upon to take part in 
the exercises. 

The tutor has from time to time interviews with his pupils separately, for the 
purpose of ascertaining more exactly the individual state of preparation for his 
public examination. ‘There are besides, private tutors, a very numerous class 
of persons, who superintend the studies of individuals. They give him as- 
sistance, perhaps, in those portions of his studies in which accident may have 
precluded him from receiving the aid of a college tutor, or where he was 
deficient in his preparatory training. ‘The course of college and hall lectures 
closes at the end of each term, with a formal examination of each member 
separately, by the head and tutors, who assemble for this purpose. An impor- 
tant feature of college training is the practice of writing weekly short essays 
on a given subject, occasionally interchanged with a copy of Latin verses, for 
those skilled in versification.* 

We may say a word in regard to the expense of education at Oxford. The 
ordinary college account for the year, including university and college fees of 
all kinds, postage, boarding, lodging, washing, coals, and servants, oftener falls 
short of £80 or £90 than it exceeds £100. The habits of the students are 
certainly more expensive than is convenient for all who might come, and who 
might afford to pay the necessary demands; but these habits do not arise out 
of the demands of the university or of the several colleges and halls. 


* See two able articles on Oxford Education, in the London Quarterly Journal of Education, vols. I. 
p-9,and IL. p.1., also the article Oxford, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Dr. Niemeyer’s Travels in 
England (in German), Wood’s Athenae Oxienses, etc. 
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Notes, 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO STATISTICS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 1N 
MIDDLESEX, AND CHELSEA IN SUFFOLK. 


NATICK. 


Naricx was originally an Indian settlement. “It was granted to the Indian converts, 
at the request of their ‘ Apostle Eliot,’ by the inhabitants of Dedham, under the sanction 
of the General Court. The Indians gave to the Dedham people the township of Deer- 
field in exchange.” 1 Here, about 1650, the praying Indians of Nonantum, (Newton,) 
and perhaps some from other places, combined for settlement in civil society; and in 
1651 laid out a town to dwell in.2 Till the commencement of the last century, Indians 
appear to have been the sole proprietors and inhabitants cf Natick.? At that period, “ they 
were embodied into,a military corps; were invested with military titles, made choice 
of town officers, and had the countenance and support of the chief magistrate and other 
persons of distinction.” 3 But about that time, the English began to settle among them, 
and afterwards rapidly increased; while from disease, service in the wars, and other 
causes, the Indians were constantly diminishing.? In 1721, ‘there were but two white 
families in the town,”? In 1734, the names of Englishmen appear for the first time asso- 
ciated with those of Indians, on the list of town officers.! During several of tbe first 
years of Rev. Mr. Badger’s ministry, (which commenced in 1753,) more Indians were 
joined in marriage by him, and baptized, than English.’ But it is said, that in 1764 there 
were sixty-five families of whites settled in the township; and that at that time its white 
inhabitants greatly outnumbered the Indians. In 1797, Rev. Mr. Badger reckons there 
were but about twenty clear-blooded Indians belonging to Natick;* and in 1817, Rev. 
Mr. Moore knew of but two or three.4 Natick was erected into a precinct by the 
General Court in 1745;! and incorporated asa town in 1781.1 In the Act of Court, 
which gave it the privileges of a precinct, ‘the English inhabitants only were included, 
the Indians being under guardianship ;”’1 and since the date of that Act, no Indian is 
recorded to have been chosen to any public office in the place.! [!Biglow’s History of 
Natick, *Biglow’s Hist. p. 21. Homer’s Hist. of Newton, p.11. Shattuck’s Hist. 
of Concord, p: 24, note. %Extracts from Letter of Rev. Mr. Badger to Cor. Sec. of 
Mass. Hist. Soe. 1797, in Biglow’s Hist. p. 17, &c. 4Hist. Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Moore, p. 20.] 


Indian Church. 


Rev. Mr. Efict first addressed the Indians on the subject of religion Oct. 28, 1646, at 
Nonantum or Newton; (see Newton,) and after a long season of probation, a number of 
them were gathered by him into a church at Natick in 1660.1 In 1670, this church con- 
sisted of between forty and fifty members.! In 1693, Rev. Cotton Mather writes, ‘‘ The 
Indian church at Natick (which was the first Indian church in America) is, since blessed 
Eliot’s death, much diminish’d and dwindl’d away. But Mr. Daniel Gookin hath 
bestow’d his pious cares upon it.’ (See Sherburne, Gookin.) In 1698, Rev. Messrs. 
Grindal Rawson and Samuel Danforth, who visited that year the several Indian planta- 
tions in Massachusetts, reported as follows respecting Natick. ‘‘ At Natick we find a 
small church consisting of seven men and three women. Their pastor (ordained by that 
reverend and holy man of God, Mr. John Eliot deceased) is Daniel Tokkowompait, and 
is a person of good knowledge. Here are fifty-nine men and fifty-one women, and 
seventy children under sixteen years of age. We find no schoolmaster here, and but one 
child that can read.”! | This Indian church, thus greatly reduced in numbers in 1698, 
became in a few years extinct. The Gospel continued indeed to be preached a while in 
the place by Indians, first by one John Neesnummin, and then by one Josiah Shonks,? 
after the death of the pastor in 1716. But the church gathered by Eliot was dissolved 
soon after that event, if it were not indeed before. And so quickly were all memorials of 
it lost in the place, that Rev. Mr. Peabody commences the records of the chureh gath- 
ered by him in 1729, with the following note: viz. “It must be observed that, after my 
most diligent Inquiry and Search, I can find no record of any thing referring to the former 
Church in Natick; (for there was a Chh. here many years agoe,) Nor who were the 
Members of it, or baptized, till my Coming to the Town.” ['Biglow’s Hist. *Mather’s 
Magn. vol. ii. p. 382.] 
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TAKAWomBPAIT. Daniel Takawombpait, (or as he was otherwise called,’ Daniel of 
Natick.) was ordained by Eliot: but when precisely, does not appear. Rev. Dr. Increase 
Mather, in a letter to Professor Leusden of Utrecht, dated July 12, 1687, writes, “ Above 
26 years ago he (Eliot) gathered a church of converted Indians in a tomn called Natick: 
The pastor of that church now is an Indian, his name is Daniel.” Rawson and 
Danforth also, in their report quoted above, speak of him as still continuing in office, and 
as “a person of good knowledge.” A stone in a niche of the wall which now crosses his 
grave in the South parish of Natick, contains the following inscription : 


‘HERE LYES THE 
Bopy or DANIEL 
TAKAWOMBPAIT 
AGED 64 YEARs. 

Diep SEPTEMBER 

THe 177TH. 1716.” 3 


[Sewall’s Journ. Sept. 24,1716. °Mather’s Magn. B. II. Life of Eliot. *Biglow’s 
* Hist.J 


First English and Indian Church. 


he Indian church at Natick being dissolved, the commissioners of the Society in 
England for propagating the gospel in New England deputed Mr. Oliver Peabody to 
preach in that town in 1721.1. There were then but two families of whites in the place ; 
though others appear to havé moved in soon after.!. When Mr. Peabody had been labor- 
ing there eight years, a committee of the above named commissioners, and another of the 
Corporation of Harvard College, met at Natick Oct. 21, 1729, by whom it was resolved, 
‘© that as the Affairs then were, a Church should be gathered partly of Indians, and partly 
of English belonging to Natick, and so that Others should after be Admitted to it.” ? 
Accordingly, a church consisting of eight male persons, three Indians, and five English, 
inclusively of Mr. Peabody, was gathered at Natick Dec. 3d. following.* One of the 
three Indians, Joseph Ephraim, was chosen the first deacon of this church, Jan. 16, 
1730:2 ‘an ornament to the Christian society for many years; and who, from the first 
of his making a Christian profession to the end of his life, was an example of seriousness 
and temperance, of a regular conversation, and a constant, grave and devout attendant 
on the public institutions of religion.”° During the eight years that Mr. Peabody preached 
as a missionary at Natick, twenty-nine Indians and twenty-two whites were baptized 
there by ministers from the vicinity. After his ordination, and during the term of his 
ministry, “‘ about 161 Indians, and 413 white persons” were baptized ;_ thirty-five Indi- 
ans, and one hundred and thirty whites were admitted into the church ; and two hundred 
and fifty-six Indians died.? But notwithstanding the numerous accessions ‘to the church 
under Mr. Peabody’s ministry, it is not a little remarkable, that before his successor was 
ordained, it had ceased to exist.1. [1 Biglow’s Hist. *Church Records. *Badger’s Let- 
ter, &<. in Biglow’s Hist. p. 77, §c.] 


Peasopy. Mr. Peabody commenced preaching at Natick Aug. 6, 1721,! after eleven 
candidates, it is said, had declined the service, from apprehensions of an Indian war.2. His 
ordination took place at Cambridge.' He was eminently zealous and devoted to his pro- 
fession, and very successful in his efforts for teaching the Indians to read and write, as 
well as for promoting their spiritual good.? His endeavors also to suppress intemperance 
among them were not without success ;2 of which some instances are preserved in the 
records of his church, ‘In his last sickness, the Indians expressed great anxiety for his 
health and happiness, and tendered him every service in their power. At his death they 
mourned as for a parent.” 2 He preached the Artillery Election Sermon in 1732, which 
was published. He likewise published by request a Sermon delivered at the Evening 
Lecture at the New North Church in Boston, June 8, 1742, entitled, “The Founda- 
tions, Effects, and distinguishing Properties of a good and bad hope of Salvation,” &c. 
&c. from Ps. cxix. 116.” He was father of Rev. Oliver Peabody of Roxbury2 ['Chh. 
Records. *Biglow’s Hist.] 


Second Indian and English Church. 


The church of Indians and English gathered in Mr. Peabody’s day, having been, from 
causes not explained, dissolved at his death or soon after, ancther church of the same 
description was embodied a litde before Mr, Badger’s ordination.) During Mr. Badger’s 
ministry, there were in all three hundred and eighteen baptisms (of which how many 
were of Indians, is not specified); thirty-four ‘admissions into the church from Jan. 
1754 to Dec. 1760, or 1761;” and thirty-two ‘admissions to a Christian profession, 
from 1776 to 1798; ” of which a very small number only were of Indians.2 Five Indians 
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likewise owned the covenant.2 In 1797, the number of Indians who were church mem- 
bers, was reduced to two or three.! ['Badger’s Letter, &c.  *Church Records.] 


Bapvcer. Mr. Badger was baptized at Charlestown May 1, 1726.1 His publications 
were, Essays on Electricity, printed in the Columbian Centinel: A Letter from a pastor 
to his people: Two Discourses on Drunkenness, 1774: and a Letter to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1797. The two first were anony- 
mous.” [Records of First Church, Charlestown. *Biglow’s Hist. p. 69.] 


First Church. 


The church to which Mr. Badger ministered becoming extinct, when he retired 
from his public labors in 1799, another was embodied in 1802, consisting of persons of 
English descent only, and constituting the present First Congregational Church in 
Natick. Its house of worship is in the centre of the town: whereas the three which 
preceded it, were all erected in the South part of the town, at a distance of several miles 
from the centre, for the better accommodation of the Indians.2  [}Moore’s Hist. Serm. 
p.14. *Biglow’s Hist. p. 42.] 


Srars. Mr. Sears studied divinity with Rev. Drs, Packard of Shelburne, and Austin 
of Worcester! After laboring in the ministry four years, he was obliged by impaired 
health to leave his people for a season, and sailed for Savannah in Georgia, Dec. 1810, 
seeking its restoration there.?_ He returned in June following to Natick, and there died 
within a month of his arrival.? An affectionate letter addressed {o his people from Sa- 
vannah, and ‘believed to be the only production of his pen which survives him,” is pre- 
served in Biglow’s Hist. p. 71. [Samuel Fisk, Esq. of Natick. *Biglow’s Hist. 
p. 70.) 


M. Moore. Mr. Martin Moore was installed at Cohasset Sept. 4, 1833;1 and con- 
tinues in the ministry in that place. [Boston Recorder, Sept. 11, 1833.] 


E. D. Moorr. Mr. Erasmus D. Moore was born at Winsted, a parish of Winchester, 
Ct.: entered Amherst College, but was not graduated ; and studied divinity at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, New Haven.! [1Rev. Mr. Moore.] 


South Church. 


The Society with which this church is connected in the worship of God, was incor- 
porated in 1828. Their meeting-house was built by subscription, and is erected ‘ on the 
site, where those of Eliot, Peabody and Badger” once stood. [Biglow’s Hist. p. 20.] 


Tuompson. Mr. Thompson is son of Rev. Mr. Thompson of Barre; and studied 
theology at Divinity School, Cambridge. He was installed over the Independent Con- 
gregational Society in Barton Square, Salem, March 7, 1832. [Rev. Mr. Thompson.] 


Paumer. Mr. Palmer was not favored with a collegiate education. He studied 
divinity with Rev. Adin Ballou of Mendon. [Rev. Mr. Palmer.] 


Buancuarp. Mr. Blanchard was a tutor at Harvard University in 1820;1 studied 
divinity partly at Andover, and partly at Cambridge; was ordained at Harvard Jan. 1, 
1823; and resigned his pastoral charge there, in consequence of ill health, April 13, 
1831;2 Previously to his installation at Natick, he supplied the desk in First Society, 
Chelmsford, from May, 1833, to Feb. 1835.3 [ Coll, Catalogue. *Rev. Mr. Blanchard. 
3Rev. Mr. Andrews, Chelmsford.] 


BILLERICA. 
First Church. 


Billerica was originally a tract of land, granted 1642, by the General Court to Cam- 
bridge, and for severa} years called Shawshin.1_ The settlement of it was probably com- 
menced about 1653.1 It appears to have been incorporated as a distinct town, May 29, 
1655; 1 and in May, 1656, the court granted ‘the name of the plantation to be called 
Billerica.” 2 They did also that year and afterwards so enlarge its territory, as to include 
within its limits what is now Tewksbury, together with a part of Bedford.’ As early as 
1658, nineteen of its inhabitants entered into engagements with Mr. Samuel Whiting, in 
reference to his settlement in the ministry among them ; and a meeting-house, erected by 
vote of the town, was finished in 1660.1 But achurch was not gathered, and a pastor 
ordained, till 1663. The precise date of these transactions is preserved as follows, by a 
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memorandum in the records of First Church, Roxbury. (A). ‘1663. Nov. 11. A church 
was gathered at Billerica, and Mr. Sam! Whiting jt ordained Pastor thereof.”! [/Far- 
mer’s Hist. Memoir. *Farmer’s Hist. Memoir, p. 26.] 


Wuitine. Mr. Whiting was son of Rev. Samuel Whiting of Lynn, who, before he 
embarked for New England in 1636, had first been minister of Lynn in Norfolk, Eng. 
and then, being obliged to quit that place for his nonconformity, had “ exercised his 
ministry ” ‘several years” at Skirbick, near Boston in Lincolnshire.’ He began to 
preach statedly in Billerica about 1658;2 and was almost fifty years the pastor of its 
church, “a reverend, holy and faithful minister of the gospel.” ? He preached the 
Artillery Election Sermon in 1682.? Rev. John Whiting, who was ordained at Lancas- 
ter, Dec. 3, 1690, on the day the church there was gathered anew, (B) after the destrac- 
tion of the town by the Indians in 1676, 4 was his second son.® ['Mather’s Magn. B. III. 
Life of S. Whiting, sen. ?Farmer’s Hist. Mem. *Memoirs of Ministers, &c. by J. 
Farmer, Esq. in Am. Quart. Reg. Feb. 1887. 4Sewall’s Journal.) 


. Ruaenrs. Mr. Ruggles was ordained as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Whiting. 
[Farmer’s Hist. Mem.] 


CuanpierR. Mr. Chandler was ordained as a colleague with Rev. Mr. Ruggles.? 
After his dismission from the pastoral office, he continued to reside at Billerica till his 
death.1 [}Farmer’s Hist. Mem.] 


Cumines. Dr. Cumings has been commonly supposed to have been born in Hollis, 
N. H. But his own account to his colleague was, that he was born in Tyngsborough, 
then Dunstable, Ms., whence his father removed to Hollis shortly after.1 The degree of 
D. D. was conferred on this learned divine in 1800 at Harvard University, where he was 
educated.2, He preached the Election Sermon in 1783, the Dudleian Lecture in 1791, 
and the Convention Sermon in 1795; all which discourses were published. His other 
published discourses were, four sermons at the State Thanksgiving in the years 1766, 
1775, 1796, 1798 ; a sermon at the National Thanksgiving, Dec. 11, 1783; at the State 
Fast, 1801; at Lexington, April 19, 1781, on the anniversary of Lexington Fight; at the 
ordination of Rev. Phineas Wright, Bolton, 1785; Rev. Caleb Bradley, Falmouth, 1799; 
on Natural Religion, 1795; Eulogy on Washington, Jan. 1800; Charity Sermon, 
preached at Roxbury, Sept. 21, 1802; a Half Century Discourse, 1813.2 ['Rev. Mr. 
Whitman. *Funeral Serm. by Rev. Wilkes Allen.] 


Wuitman. Mr. Whitman is a son of the venerable Deac. Whitman of East Bridge- 
water. He pursued his theological studies at Cambridge ;! and since dismission from 
his pastoral charge at Billerica, he has been resettled at Wilton, N. H. [)Rev. Mr. 
Whitman.] 


AzsotT. Mr. Abbot is a son of the late Rev. Dr. Abbot of Beverly. He studied 
divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge. ['Rev. Mr. Abbot.] 


Orthodox Congregational Church. 


The religions society with which this church is connected in divine worship, was 
formed Jan. 17, 1829; and its house of worship dedicated Jan. 13,1830.! After the dismis- 
sion of Rev. Mr. Starkweather, Rev. Isaac Jones (a graduate of Williams College, 1810, 
and formerly a minister at Candia, N. H.) undertook the supply of the pulpit in this 
Society, July 22, 1832; and was engaged in 1833 to reside among them, and to perform 
all ministerial duties, though without installation, for one year.! He commenced his 
pastoral labors with this church and society April 1, 1833; and closed April 13, 1834.1 
From Billerica he removed to Andover. ['Church Records.] 


SrTaRKWEATHER. Mr. Starkweather formerly belonged to Worthington, and was 
probably born there.’ He studied divinity at Andover Theological Seminary, a member 
of the class which left in 1829.1 Since his dismission from Billerica, he has sustained the 
pastoral office at Bristol, R. I. and at Buffalo, N. Y. and is now pastor of a church at 
Binghamton, N.Y.’ [\Rev. Mr. Tinker, Ashby. Statistics, &c. of the Theol. Sem. in 
Andover in Am. Quart. Reg. August, 1838.] 


Haven. Mr. Haven studied divinity at Cambridge ; was ordained at Dennis, July, 
1814; and dismissed on account of ill health March, 1826.1 He subsequently took up 
his residence at Amherst: and preached several seasons as a missionary.’ [Rev. Mr. 
Haven. ] 
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GROTON. 


Groton was incorporated May 23, 1655.1 The settlement proceeding but slowly at the 
first, the General Court appointed a Committee in 1659, to inquire into the cause: which 
Committee reported there were then but four or five families in the plantation.2 In 
1663, the population had increased so far, as to be able to settle and maintain a minister. 
But in king Philip’s War, the place was surprized by Indians, March 13, 1676, its houses 
fired, and its inhabitants dispersed.2 At a meeting of the proprietors at Concord, Dec. 
12, 1677, it was agreed to go the next spring, and repair their habitations... Accordingly, 
the re-settlement of the town was doubtless commenced in 1678: and since then, 
Groton has grown to be one of the most flourishing farming towns in the county. 

Before the coming to Groton of Rev. Mr, Willard, Rev. John Miller appears to have 
taken up his abode in the town, and, it is not improbable, statedly preached there for a 
season. But there is no evidence that he was ever the settled minister of the place, as 
he has sometimes been supposed to have been. This gentleman is enrolled among the 
early members of the First Church of Roxbury,4 and by Mather among the ministers of 
his ‘‘ First Classis,’ that is, of those who had been ordained, and were “ in the actual 
exercise of their ministry, when they left England.””> He was employed in preaching at 
Rowley, as an assistant of Rev. Mr. Rogers, in 1641; when two messengers were sent, 
Oct. 25, to invite him to preach at Woburn, but “found Mr. Roggers loth to part with 
him.” ® In Sept. 1642, he was nominated with Mr. Phillips of Watertown and Mr, 
Thompson of Braintree, to go to Virginia, to preach the gospel there ;7 but declined 
going, ‘‘ because of his bodily weakness.” ® Not long after, however, he left Rowley, 
being numbered by Morton among those ‘Godly and able Gospel Preachers,” with 
whom “about these times (1642) the Lord was pleased of his great goodness, richly to 

.accomplish and adorn the Colony of Plymouth.”?® In this Colony, he became the pastor 

of the church at Yarmouth, where, Johnson writes. 1651, ‘he remaineth at this very 
day.” 1° When he left Yarmouth, is not certainly known. His immediate successor 
there, Rev. Thomas Thornton, one of the ejected ministers, did not quit England for 
this country, till after the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662.1! Considering 
this fact, and the thin population of Groton for several years after its incorporation, it 
may be reasonably presumed, that Mr. Miller did not leave Yarmouth and come to 
Groton earlier than 1661. His death was noticed at the tine, as follows: <‘* 1663, 
June 14. Mr. John Miller Preacher of the Gospel at Groyton, sometime Pastor of the 
Church at Yarmouth rested from his labors.” 4 ‘* Mr. John Miller, minister of God’s 
holy word,” died ‘* 12 June, 1663.” !? : 

Rev. Mr. Willard first came to Groton, probably, at the close of 1662, or early in 
1663 ; as the town voted, March 18, 1663, to request him ‘‘ to continue still with them 
for their further edification, if God move his heart thereunto.””! The next passage in 
the Town Records respecting a minister is as follows: ‘ 21: 63. It is agreed by 
the town, and manifested by vote, that Mr. Willard, if he will accept it, shall be their 
minister as long as he lives. Mr. Willard accepts, except a manifest providence of 
Ged appears to take him off.””? The month when the above vote was taken, is illegible 
in the-Records.? It was probably July however, from the first day of which month, it 
was voted by the town Sept. 10, 1663, that Mr. Wiilard’s annual salary should commence.” 
But though Mr. Willard had now become the settled minister of Groton, yet he does not 
appear to have been ordained, nor any church to have been gathered there, till the next 
year. (See A, Medford.) On this subject, the Town Records are silent; and those of 
the Church, if any were kept from the beginning, are now (1834) missing or lost. 
Hubbard mentions, as one consequence of the surprise of Groton by the Indians in 
1676, the “removal of the candlestick, after it had been there seated above twelve 
years :’?3 which carries back the gathering of the church to 1663, or the beginning of 
1664. But the exact date of this transaction, and of the ordination of Mr. Willard, is 
doubtless preserved in the subjoined memorandum from the Records of First Church, 
Roxbury. ‘1664 July 13, A Church gathered at Groyton, and Mr. Willard ordained.” 

This church continued harmoniously connected with the town in carrying on the 
public worship of God above one hundred and sixty years. But in 1826, the Rev. Dr. 
Chaplin being too infirm to supply the pulpit in person, the town in its parochial capacity 
provided preaching, that was dissatisfactory to the majority of the church and minority 
of the town, who were in sentiment orthodox. In consequence of this dissatisfaction, 
the orthodox members of the First Society seceded, for the purpose of cbtaining 
preaching more consonant with their views of divine truth; erected a meeting-house, 
and settled a minister, Rev. Mr. Todd. A number also of those, who thus withdrew 
from the First Society, were embodied, previously to Mr. Todd’s ordination, into a new 
church, called the Union Church; and with this church, the majority of the First Church 
united themselves, together with their pastor, Rev. Dr. Chaplin, Nov. 5, 1830. [Town 
Records. 2Rev. Mr. Kittredge. ?Hubbard’s Ind. Wars. ‘Records of First Church, 
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Roxbury. ®Mather’s Magnalia, B. III. Introd. ‘Woburn Town Records. 7 Winthrop’s 
Hist. vol. I. ®Hubbard’s Hist. of NW. E. ch. xiviii. *Morton’s Memorial, sub. 1642. 
20Johnson’s W. W. Prov. B. Il. ch. xi. “Alden’s Epiiaphs, vol. UI. 600. John 
Farmer, Esq. from Middlesex County Records.] 


Witiarp. Mr. Willard was son of Major Simon Willard, a gentleman highly dis- 
tinguished in his day both in military and civil life, and one of the principal settlers of 
Concord.! (For the time of his settlement at Groton, see above.) At the breaking up 
both of the town and church of Groton by the Indians in 1676, he removed to Boston, 
and was there settled as colleague with Rev. Thomas Thacher, pastor of the Third or 
South Church, (now, Old South,) April 10, 1678.2 He was also Vice-president of 
Harvard College: and with this title, after the resignation of President Mather, he had 
the superintendence of that institution from Sept. 6, 1701? till Aug. 14, 1707, within a 
month of his death, when he resigned. (A.) He preached at the Artillery Election, 
1699 ;3 and at the General Election 1682, and 1694. His published writings are very 
numerous. The following list of them is from Allen’s Biography: ‘‘ A sermon to the 
second church after they had received (renewed?) the covenant; a discourse on the 

‘-death of J. Leverett, 1679; of maj. Th. Savage, 1682; animadversiouns on the baptists, 
1681; covenant keeping the way to blessedness; on the fiery trial; at a fast; election 
serm. 1682; the child’s portion, 1684; on justification; heavenly merchandise, 1686; on 
Jaying bands on the Bible in swearing, 1689; the barren fig tree’s doom; against exces- 
sive sorrow; the danger of taking the name of God in vain; on promise keeping, 1691 ; 
‘on worshipping God; on discerning the times; on the doctrine of the covenant of re- 
demption, 1693; at the election; at a fast; the law established by the gospel, 1694; 
spiritual desertions discovered and remedied, 1699; a remedy against despair; love’s 
pedigree; the perils of the times displayed, the substance of several sermons, on the 
calling of the Jews, 17003 the Christian’s exercises by Satan’s temptations; caution 
about swearing; on the death of W. Stoughton, 1701; at a fast; Israel’s true safety, 
1704; fountain opened, or blessings to be dispensed at the national conversion of the 
Jews, 1727; sacramental meditations. His largest work, and the first folio volume on 
divinity printed in this country, was published in 1726, entitled a body of divinity in 250 
expository lectures on the assembly’s shorter catechism. It is considered as a work of 
great merit.” He was father of Hon. Josiah Willard, who was Secretary of the Province 
thirty-nine years, from his appointment by the king in 1717 till his death in 1756.2 
The late President Willard too, son of Rev. Samuel Willard of Biddeford, Me. was a 
great grand-son of Vice-president Willard.2 ['Shattuck’s History of Concord, *Allen’s 
Biog. *Sewall’s Journ.] 


Hosart. Mr. Hobart was a son of Rev. Peter Hobart, Hingham. He was not 
ordained at Groton till 1679. But he seems to have engaged to settle there permanently 
in 1678, as lands were granted him for his encouragement by vote of the town June 29 
of that year! The date of his dismission is inferred from the following votes in the 
Town Records. ‘Jany 22, 1704-5. Agreed to give Mr. Hobt for the time past 20 
pounds” &c. &c. Janz 23, 1704-5. Chose Lieut. Lawrence and Thos. Tarbell “to 
agree with some Minister to come and preach with us, if any can be found.” After his 
dismission, he continued probably to reside at Groton till his death. His ordination and 
death are noticed as follows by his brether David, of Hingham, in the Hobart Manu- 
scripts. (B.) ‘1679 Nov. 26. My Brother Gersom Hobart Ordained pastor to Groton 
Chureh.” “1707 Dect 19. My brother Gershom Hobart minister of the Gospell at 
Groton departed this life the 19 of decem't 1707 Aged 62 yeares.” [!Zown Records.] 


Brapsrrerr. Mr. Bradstreet was a son of Dudley Bradstreet, Esq. of Andover, and 
a grandson of Gov. Bradstreet Dismissed from Groton, he went to England, and 
received Episcopal ordination; but died soon after, apparently before embarking to 
return home. ‘1714. This day Augt 5, the Ship arrives y‘ brings news of the death of 
the Princess Sophia of an Apoplexy May 28. Aft. 84. Bill agt Dissenters keeping 
Schools pass’d both Houses. Mr. Dudley Bradstreet quickly after he had rect Orders, 
dy’d of the Small Pocks.”? [! History of .dndover by Rev. Abiel Abbot, pp. 18, 133. 
2Sewall’s Jowrn.] 


TrowBrinvce. Mr. Trowbridge was from Newton, a son of (Deacon?) James 
Trowbridge ;' and probably a near relative of Hon. Edmund Trowbridge Esq. formerly 
a Judge of the Superior Court of the Province. The invitation given him to settle at 
Groton meeting with his acceptance, the town voted Jan. 17,-1715, that his ordination 
should be on March Ist.? His ministry was long, and eminently useful; and the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb-stone is a respectful memorial of his exemplary piety and great moral 
worth, as well as of the love and veneration of his people towards him. His death is 
there stated to have occurred in the 69th year of his age. But the following notice of 
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that event assigns the 68th year, as given in the List. “The Rev. Mr. Caleb Trow- 
bridge Pastor of Groton died Sept. 9th, 1760, At 68, and in y® 46th year of his 
Ministry.”® [1Rev. J. Bates, from Newton T. Records. *Town Records. *Records 
of First Chh, Chelmsford, p. 2.] 


Dawa. Mr. Dana was born in that part of Cambridge which is now Brighton, a son 
of Mr. William Dana.!_ After his acceptance of the cal! given him to settle in Groton, 
the town voted April 23, 1761, that his ordination should be on the Ist Wednesday of 
June following.? He was opposed to the war of the revolution, on the ground that 
resistance on the part of the Colonies would only increase the evils complained of; and 
hence incurring the displeasure of his people, he was dismissed in Town Meeting, and 
forbidden to preach any longer! This was done in April, 1775 51 or 1776, according to 
a memorandum in Records of First Church, Chelmsford. He continued to reside at 
Groton; and within a few years after his dismission, at the invitation of a portion of his 
former flock, he preached to them again about eighteen months in.a place of worship 
provided by them.’ He also read law; and removing from Groton to Amherst, N. H: 
about 1780, he there settled in the practice of it;1 and was appointed Judge of Probate 
for the County of Hillsborough.? He died at Amherst.2 Hon. Samuel Dana of Groton, 
lately deceased, was his son. ['Hon. S. Dana. ?Town Records. °J, Farmer, Esq.] 


CHapiin. Dr. Chaplin studied Divinity with Rev. Dr. Haven of Portsmouth2 
With the majority of his church, he withdrew from the First Society in 1826; and 
being received Nov. 5, 1830, into the Union Church, he was acknowledged by them as 
colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Todd; and this relation to them he sustained till death. 
He ene the Convention Sermon, 1808. ['William L. Chaplin, Esq. of Groton, 

is son. 


Church of First Parish, 


Roxzinson. Mr. Robinson studied Divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge: 
He was ordained at Eastport, Me. Oct. 1822, and dismissed April 10, 1825.1 [“Rev. Mr- 
Robinson.] 


Union Church. 


The origin of this church, and the union of the first church with it, have been set 
forth already, under First Church. With the Union Church, there was once connected, 
for the support of public worship, a religious society, formed according to law,! and 
styled the ‘‘ Union Society.” But for special reasons, this society was after a few years 
dissolved, and its members returned their names to that from which they had withdrawn.1 
In 1834, there were two Congregational Churches in Groton, and but one Society or 
Parish! The Union Church managed its own prudential affairs: and though its 
members worshipped in a distinct house, yet they considered themselves as belonging 
to the First Society or Parish, and attended and voted at its meetings.” ['Rev. Mr. 
Kittredge. *Caleb Butler, Esq. of Groton.] 


Topp. Mr. Todd studied Divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover; a member 
of the class of 1825. He was installed Jan. 30, 1833, as pastor of the Edwards, Church 
at Northampton, gathered the same day;! and being dismissed thence, was installed 
Nov. 17, 1836 at Philadelphia, over a Congregational Church, recently gathered in that 
city.2 [Boston Recorder, Feb. 13. *Boston Recorder, Dec. 2.] 


Kirrreper. Mr. Kittredge was a student of the Andover Theological Seminary, of 
the class of 1832. After leaving Groton, he was installed as pastor of the Evangelical 
Church and Society in Westborough, Feb. 8, 1837.1 [} Boston Recorder, Feb. 10.) 


Pures. Mr. Phelps studied Divinity at the Andover Theological Seminary, which 
he left 1827. He was settled at Haverhill, First Parish, Jan. 9, 1828, and dismissed 
Aug. 28, 1833.1 [|Rev. Mr. Phelps.] 


NEWTON. 
First Church. 


Newton was at first a part of Cambridge; and “styled Cambridge Village, or New 
Cambridge, till the period of its incorporation, December 8, A. D. 1691, when it was 
called Newtown, (the original name of Cambridge,) and more recently, Newton! It 
was on the “high grounds of Nonantum, lying at the north-east extremity of Newton, 


VOb. XI. 34 
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that Rev. Mr. Eliot first addressed the Indians on the subject of religion, Oct. 28. 1646.) 
Of the success of this and succeeding efforts of his for their conversion, Rev. Samuel 
Danforth (afterward his colleague) writes as follows, in a ‘‘ Chronological Table ” sub- 
joined to his ** Almanack for 1647.’ Having noticed several memorable first things, 
which had “happened since the first planting of Massachusetts,” he observes against 
the year 1646, ‘The first time, wherin through the tender mercy of God, the Gospell 
was preached to the Indians in their own language, by Mr. I. E, Teacher of the ehurch 
at Roxbury, whereby much illumination and sweet affection was in a short time wrought 
in diverse of them and a hopefull reformation begun, in abandoning idlenes, filthynes and 
other known sinnes, and in offering up themselves and their children to the English 
freely and gladly, that they might be better instructed in y® things of God. The first 
Indian Towne given by the Generall Court to the Indians, within the bounds of 
Cambridge, called Nonauntum, that is to say, joy or gladnes.” (A) ‘On this spot the 
Indians (by the advice of Eliot, who furnished them, by the public aid, with the requisite 
utensils) soon built a sufficient number of wigwams, not with mats, as usual, but with the 
bark of trees, and divided into several distinct apartments.”?+ They also surrounded the 
town with ditches, (some traces of which were recently discoverable at the southern 
extremity) and with a stone wall, some of the stones of which were removed within the 
memory of an inhabitant of Newton, who died 17941 And here too they were taught 
husbandry by the English, and such trades as were most needful for them: and here they 
built for themselves “a house of public worship, 50 feet in length and 25 in breadth, 
which, as an eye witness, the Rev. Mr. Wilson observes, ‘appeared like the work- 
manship of an English housewright. 1 But at length the place proving too strait for 
them, in consequence of the increase of converts, a more commodious one was provided 
for them at Natick,! to which they removed 1651. (See Natick.) The church for the 
English settlers at Newton was not gathered, till some years after the removal of the 
Indians; viz. July 20, 1664.1 Rev. Mr. John Eliot, jun. was ordained pastor, and 
Mr. Thomas Wiswall, ruling elder, the same day.) [1Homer’s Hist. pp. 3, 4 and note, 
7, 11, 14.] 


Extor. Mr. Eliot was a son of the venerable “ Apostle Eliot,” and one that walked 
in his father’s steps. He pursued his studies at Harvard College, till he took the degree 
of M. A. in 1659; commenced preaching in 1658 ; assisted his father in the instruction 
of the Indians; preached to them, after his ordination, once a fortnight at Pequimmit 
(Stoughton), and sometimes at Natick; and was deeply lamented by them, as well as by 
his own flock, at his early death! ['Homer’s Hist.] 


Hopart. Mr. Hobart was son of Rev. Peter Hobart, first minister of Hingham; a 
brother of Rev. Messrs. Joshua of Southold, Long Island; Jeremiah of Topsfield, and 
of Haddam, Ct.; and of Gershom of Groton:! a fellow of Harvard College; and the 
beloved minister of Newton forty years, inclusively of two that he preached there before 
ordination. (B) He preached the Artillery Election Sermon in 1686:? and published a 


discourse entitled ‘The absence of the Comforter described and lamented.””! [Homer’s 
Hist. ‘Allen’s Biog. *Sewall’s Journ.] 


Corron. Mr. Cotton was son of Rev. Roland Cotton of Sandwich; a brother of 
Rey. Messrs. Nathanael Cotton of Bristol, R. I., Josiah Cotton of Providence, R. I., 
Woburn, and Sandown, N. H., and of Ward Cotton of Hampton, N. H.; and a descen- 
dant of the third generation from Rev. John Cotton of Bone During his ministry, 
there were two seasons of special attention to religion among his people, viz. in 1729, 
(shortly after the great earthquake,) and in 1740 (the time of Rev. Mr. Whitefield’s 
preaching in this part of the country.)? At each of these periods, ‘the young people in 
considerable numbers, formed societies for religious improvement, and made a public 
profession of Christianity.””® He preached the Election Sermon in 1753, which was 
published.® His other publications were, Four Sermons, addressed to youth, from Zech. 
ii. 4, 1729 ; ? a sermon after the earthquakes, 1728; on the death of Nathanael Cotton of 


Bristol, 1729 ; at the ordination of his brother, Ward Cotton, 1734.3 [1 Farmer’s Geneal. 
Reg. *Homer’s Hist. *Allen’s Biog.] 


_Merram. Mr. Meriam was among those thirty-one, favored with a liberal educa- 
tion, who in 1813 had been born in Lexington, or whose parents had resided there, while 
they were members of college.! In 1770, his house was consumed by fire, and in it the 
records of the church of Newton.? His people liberally aided him in building another 


house ; * but the records could not be restored. [Williams's Cent. Serm. p. 28, note. 
?Homer’s Hist. pp. 3, 22.] 


Homer. Dr. Homer pursued the study of theology principally by himself; attending 
the lectures of Rev. Professor Wigglesworth at Cambridge, and taking notes ; and pre- 
paring for examination under Rev. Mr. Fisk of Upton.’ [\Rev. Dr. Homer.] 
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Bares. Mr. Bates studied divinity at Theological Seminary, Andover, in the class of 
1826: and was ordained as colleague with Rev. Dr. Homer. 


West Church. 


GreenoucH. Mr. Greenough studied divinity chiefly by himself! Through a 


ministry of fifty years’ continuance, he was much esteemed and beloved. [’Rev. Dr. 
Homer.) 


Gitsert. Mr, Gilbert was a student at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1827; and was settled as colleague with Rev. Mr. Greenough. 


MARLBOROUGH. 
First Church. 


Marlborough was incorporated in 1660.1. A preacher was employed in the town the 
same year; and measures for building a meeting-house were taken in 1662.1 At what 
time a church was first gathered there is unknown; all church records prior to 1700 
having been mislaid or destroyed.2_ Not improbably, the church was gathered, and its 
first pastor ordained, on the same day. 

This ancient church was first divided in 1808 into two; the First or East Church, and 
the West Church.1. (See West Church.) More recently, (in consequence, it is pre- 
sumed, of a difference in religious sentiment,) a majority of the church and a minority of 
the society withdrew from the First Parish April 1, 1833; formed a new religious 
society, by the name of the ‘First Evangelical Congregational Seciety in Marl- 
borough ;” and settled Mr. Forbush as their pastor? After the dismission of Mr. For- 
bush the following year, the two societies agreed to worship together again for a sea- 
son; the old society furnishing the house, and the new supporting the preaching.2 
Bat they still continued distinct societies till March 6, 1835, when the First Parish, and 
the First Evangelical Congregational Society were incorporated by an Act of the Legis- 
Jature, into one society again, by the name of the ‘ Union Society in Marlborough.”’? 
[\ Hist. Sketches of Northborough with the early History of Marlborough, by Rev. 
Joseph Allen of Northborough, 1826, pp. 6, 9, 65. *Rev. Mr. Bucklin. Revised 
Statutes. ] 


BrimsMeEAD. Mr, Brimsmead (or, as his name is spelt by Judge Sewall, Brinsmead) 
entered Harvard College with the class that was graduated 1648: but being displeased 
with a new regulation, requiring four years’ residence instead of three, as had been cus- 
tomary before, he left that institution without a degree in 1647:1! or, about 1655, 
according to Mather, who states that sixteen others withdrew from college with him 
from the same cause; among whoin he particularly names that celebrated divine, Rev. 
S. Torrey of Weymouth.2. Mr. Brimsmead preached at Marlborough as early as Sept. 20, 
1660.5 In 1665, he was invited by the people at Plymouth to settle there ; but declin- 
ing their invitation, he was ordained at Marlborough the following year.!| He preached 
the Election Sermon in 1681, which was published.4 ‘*‘ Among the papers made use of 
by Prince, in compiling his annals, was a journal in Latin kept by Mr. Brimsmead from 
1665 to 1695 inclusively.”’* Tradition attributes to him one odd conceit, that ‘* he 
uniformly refused baptism to children who were born on the Sabbath.” But notwith- 
standing any eccentricities there may have been in his character, he was highly esteemed 
and respected in his day. The clergy honored him: and he was one of those ministers, 
whose counsel and prayers the magistrates were specially apt to ask in times of public 
difficulty and danger. (A) _—[“Allen’s Hist. Sketches, &c. p. 60. *Mather’s Magn. B. 
IV. Pi. I. §10. *Rev. Mr. Bucklin. *Allen’s Biog.] 


Brecx. Mr. Breck “ was regarded as one of the eminent ministers of his day ica 


and his decline and death in the midst of life and usefulness were universally lamented. 
During his last sickness, a day of fasting and prayer was kept in Marlborough for his 
recovery; three funeral discourses were preached there on occasion of his decease, by 
Rey. Messrs. Swift of Framingham, Prentice of Lancaster, and Loring of Sudbury, all which 
were published ; and a handsome monument, with a Latin inscription given at large by 
Allen, was erected to his memory.! According to this inscription, he discharged the 
duties of the pastoral office in the church of Marlborough twenty-seven years. This 
agrees with the statement of Rev. Mr. Allen, who dates his invitation to the pastoral 
charge from June 1, 1704, and his ordination from Oct. 24, following.) But it differs 
from the Church Records, which say expressly, that he was ordained Oct. 24, 1707. 
This discrepancy between the records and the monumental inscription may perhaps be 
reconciled by supposing, that the latter has reference to the whole term of Mr. Breck’s 
official services both before and after the date of his ordination, as given by the records. 
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(See Sherburne, B.) A similar difference between the date of the ordination of Rev. 
_ Mr. Hobart of Newton, according to the records of First Church, Roxbury, and that 

which the term of his pastoral office, assigned by the inscription on his tomb-stone, would 

make it necessary to assume, is accounted for in the same way. Mr. Breck preached 
the Election Sermon in 1728, which was published ; as was also a discourse preached at 

Shrewsbury June 15, 1720, “the first sermon preached in that town.”? He likewise 

published two sermons, addressed particularly to young persons, preached in 1728, on 

occasion of the accession of about fifty members to his church; one from Luke ix. 61, 

62, on the danger of religious declension ; the other, from Lev. x. 3, was preparatory to 

the observance of the Lord’s supper.!. Mr. Breck was son of Capt. John Breck of Dor- 

chester, and father of Rev. Robert Breck of Springfield! [!Allen’s Hist. Sketches, §c. 

pp. 61—64. 2Rev. Mr. Bucklin. *Homer’s Hist. of Newton, p. 15.) 


Kent. Mr. Kent, after his dismission from Marlborough, became a lawyer, ‘‘ was 
celebrated for his wit and eccentricity,” went to Halifax, N.S. at the time of the revo- 
lution, to which he was opposed, and there died. [John Farmer, Esq.] 


Smrrx. Mr. Smith, being dismissed on account of ill health, retired to East Sudbury, 
now Wayland, to reside with his son-in-law, Rev. Mr, Bridge, and there died. [Allen's 
Eiist. p. 65.] 


Pacxarp. Mr. Packard, after peacealily ministering to the whole town upwards of 
twenty-one years, was at length dismissed in 1806, in consequence of an unhappy con- 
tention among the people about the place of a new house of worship.! Shortly after the 
gathering of the West Church in 1808, be was installed its pastor; and was dismissed 
from this relation in 1819.2 He has since resided in Lancaster, occasionally supplying 


2 


vacant pulpits, and dispensing * labors of love.” ? ['4dllen’s Hist. *Rev. Mr. Packard.] 


Bucxiin. Mr. Bucklin was born at Rehoboth,! in that part of it which is now 
Seekonk ;? and studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Fobes of Raynham.! After his dismission, 
and the division of the East Parish into two societies, he was employed by the First 
Society to preach to them a year :! and since then has been chosen to represent the town 
in the General Court. ['Rev. Afr, Bucklin. *Allen’s Hist. p. 65.] 


ForsusHu. Mr. Forbush studied divinity at the Theological Seminary in Andover, a 
member of the class of 1832. He was ordained over the First Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Church and Society in Marlborough, after their separation from the First or East 
Parish ; but continued their minister only about seven months.) Shortly after his dis- 
mission from Marlborough, he was installed June 4, 1834, at Northbridge ;! and there 
recently deceased, much lamented.? [Rev. Mr. Bucklin. * Obituary Wotice in Boston 
Recorder, Oct. 5, 1838.] 


Goopuve. Mr. Goodhue studied divinity at New Haven. [Rev. Mr. Hurlbut, 
Sudbury.] 


West Church. 


This church, (as well as the dismission of Rev. Mr. Packard from the First Church,) 
originated from an unhappy division in the town respecting the location of a new meet- 
ing-house.’ “ This division led to an Ecclesiastical Council called by the church, which 
resulted, Oct. 24, 1806, that in case the minority ” [of the town] ‘should obtain an act 
of incorporation as a distinct society, then, without breach of covenant, those members of 
the church who should unite themselves with such incorporation, might become a regular 
and distinct church, by the name of the West Church in Marlborough. After much 
opposition, such inhabitants did obtain an act of incorporation on the 23d of Feb. 1808, 
by the name of the second parish in Marlborough; and on the 5th of the following 
month, a church was duly organized.” [!Allen’s Hist. p. 65.] 


Packarp, See First Church. 


Aupren. Mr. Alden studied divinity at Cambridge, and with Rev. Dr. Reed, Bridge- 
water.’ After dismission, he continued to reside at Marlborough.’ [\Rev. Mr. Bucklin.] 


Morse. Mr. Morse had not a collegiate education, but pursued a course of classical 
and theological study with a private instructor... He was ordained at Philadelphia June 
10, 1824; and after continuing there about two years, preached five years at Nantucket, 
and three years to a Society formed from Milton and Quincy! [' Rev. Mr. Bucklin.] 
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SHERBURNE. 


First Church. 


Sherburne was incorporated asa town May 27, 1674.1 When the church in this 
place was embodied does not appear from the Town Records.! Wer is it to be learned 
from those of the church, which commence with the ministry of the third pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Porter, Oct. 27, 1734.1 The following notice however shows the date of this trans- 
action, and of the ordination of the first pastor. ‘ Thorsday, March 26, 1685. Went to 
y® Gathering of y¢ Cbh at Sherborn, and ordaining Mr. Daniel Gookin their Pastor. But 
Six Brethren, and 3 of y™ names Mors. Mr Wilson, Mr Adams, and Mr. Nath! Gookin of 
Cambridge managed the Work: Mr Nath! Gookin y® younger introdue’d yé Elder, a 
hapy Type of y® Calling y¢ Jews. Mr. Torrey, Brinsmead, Fisk, Estabrooks, Man, 
Moodey, Hubbard Neh., Sherman, Woodrop,” [See Stow] “ Rawson Grindal, Wilson 
junt there, and Fellows of y¢ Colledge. Only Major Gen! and self of the Magistrates. 
No relations were made; but I hope God was with them. I put up a Note to pray for 
y¢ Indidns yt Light might be comunicated to y™ by yt Candlestick ; but my Note was 
w' ye latest, and so not professedly pray’d fer at all.” 2 

Tn this ancient church a division has recently taken place. After Rev. Mr. Townsend 
had been compelled by ill health to relinquish the pulpit, a majority of the church, who 
were Orthodox, being denied the privilege of hearing, as a candidate for settlement over 
them, a preacher of their own religious persuasion, withdrew from the First Society ; 
and being formally invited, united themselves March 25, 1830, for the support of public 
worship, with the ‘* Orthodox Congregational Society,” which was organized according 
to law Feb. 22, of that year; and the following Nov. they had a pastor ordained over 
them, Rev. Samuel Lee. [! Hist. of Sherburne, &c. by William Biglow, Esq. pp. 19, 
48. ?Sewall’s Journ. *Rev. Mr. Lee.] 


Goox1n. Mr. Gookin was son of the celebrated Major General Daniel Gookin (the 
constant friend, and for many years the vigilant superintendent of the Indians, who had 
submitted to the Massachusetts government) ; and an elder brother of Rey. Nathanael 
Gookin of Cambridge. Like his father, he was distinguished for his zeal to promote the 
civilization of the Indians, and their conversion to Christianity. In a letter to Hon. 
Robert Boyle, April 22, 1684, Apostle Eliot writes concerning him— He holdeth a 
Lecture in Natick meeting house once a month; which many English, especially of 
Sherburne, do frequent. He first preacheth in English to the English audience, and then 
the same matter is delivered to the Indians, by an interpreter, whom with much pains, 
Mr. Gookin hath foreprepared.” 1 Memorials of two, at least, of these his Lectures at 
Natick to the Indians do yet survive.(A) Though Mr. Gookin was not ordained till 
March, 1685 ; yet proposals for settlement as the minister of Sherburne, which appear to 
have been acceptable to him, were made to him as early as April, 1681.1 (See B) 
[ Biglow’s Hist. pp. 63, 51, &c.] 


Baxer. Mr. Raker was settled as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Gookin; but when 
precisely, is not known. ‘‘ His communication, accepting the invitation of the church 
and town, is dated, Dec. 29, 1711.” But, as will presently appear, he was not ordained 
till about two years afterwards.(B) He published in 1728, ‘* Two Sermons,” &c. 
18mo.; the former of them preached at Dedham, Oct. 5, 1726; the latter,at Sherburne, 
May 10, 1727; and both on days of “ Prayer with Fasting,” ‘to impiore the Effusion of 
God’s Spirit, especially on the rising generation. In the dedication of the latter dis- 
course to the people of his charge, he observes—‘‘ It is now more than Seventeen Years 
since you first Invited me to preach to you, and above Fourteen since my Inauguration 
into the Office of Pastor to you, as an Assistant to my worthy Predecessor, the Rev. Mr. 
Gookin ;’ and ‘more than Ten Years that I have had the whole Pastoral Care of you,” 
&e.!_ The date of this dedication is not given. As Rev. Mr. Gookin died, however, Jan. 
8, 1718, it must have been written after Jan. 8, 1728: and as Mr. Baker’s ordination was 
more than “* Fourteen Years”? prior to the date of the dedication, it must have occurred 
in the early part of 1714, or more probably in the latter part of 1713. ['Biglow’s Hist. 


pp. 64, 65.] 


Porter. Mr. Porter appears to have been a native, not of Brookfield, as Mr. Biglow 
states,! but of Hadley.2 The Records of Births, &c. in that town, however, having been 
destroyed by fire, when Rev. Dr. Hopkins’s house was burnt about fifty or sixty years 
ago, the time of his birth cannot be ascertained.? _ He preached at the Artillery Election, 
1754.2 He also preached the sermon at the ordination of Rev. William Phipps, Douglas, 
1747, which was published. ['Biglow’s Hist. pp. 66, 67. *Rev. Dr. Pierce, Brookline. 
3Rev, Mr. Perkins, Amherst. ] 
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Locks. Dr. Locke was dismissed from Sherburne at his election to the presidentship 
of Harvard College, after the death of President Holyoke. He was inaugurated in this 
office March 21, 1770; and resigning it Dec. 1, 1773, he returned to Sherburne to reside, 
and there died suddenly in Jan, 1777;} or, according to Rev. Dr. Pierce, Brookline, in 

_ Jan. 1778.2 He preached at the Artillery Election in 1762: and before the Convention 
of Congregational Ministers in 1772. His sermon on the latter occasion was published. 
[\Biglow’s Hist. p. 68.. "Letter to Rev. Mr. Townsend in Church Records.) 


Brown. Mr. Brown published a sermon preached at the ordination of Rev. Zedekiah 
Sanger at Duxbury in 1776. [Biglow’s Hist. p. 71.] 


Townsenp. Mr. Townsend was obliged by ill health to ask, and had granted him, 
July 20, 1829, a partial dismission from his people.! By arrangements then made, he 
relinquished his salary, but still retained a nominal relation to them as their minister. 
And hence, at the separation of the church from the First Society in 1830, and at the 
subsequent ordination in each, both parties claimed him, as their senior pastor.’ In the 
autumn of 1829, Mr. Townsend .went for the benefit of his health to Charleston, S. C. 
‘and thence to St. Augustine, Florida:' and died near Milledgeville, Georgia, July 20, 
1832.2 [| Biglow’s Hist. p.74, &c. *Church Records in keeping of Rev. Mr. Clarke.] 


Ler. Mr. Lee studied divinity at the Seminary at New Haven.! After dismission 
from Sherburne, he was installed as pastor of the church at New Ipswich, N. H., May 5, 
1836.2 [1 Rev. Mr. Lee. *Boston Recorder, May 13, 1836.] 


Smiru. Mr. Smith studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a member 
of the class of 1834.1 He was dismissed (on account of ill health) the same day that his 
successor was ordained; and now resides with his father at Newburyport.2 ['Rev. Mr. 
Smith. *Rev. Mr. Dowse.] 


Dowser. Mr. Dowse studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Ide of Medway. [Rev. Mr. 
Dowse.] 


Church of First Society. 


Cxuarxe. Mr. Clarke studied divinity at Andover, it is believed, under the direction 
of Rev. Mr. French ; and was employed for many years after, as an instructor of youth 
at Newburyport, Dedham, and Boston. 


LEXINGTON. 
Church of. 


Lexington was originally a part of Cambridge, and distinguished by the name of 
Cambridge Farms; and after it was made a parish, by that of North Cambridge.? It 
was incorporated as a parish, Dec. 15, 1691; and as a town, March 20, 1712-13 O.S.: 
or March 31,1713 N.S.) The following notice of the gathering of its church is from 
the Journal of Judge Sewall. ‘4d. Oct" 21, 1696. A Church is gathered at Cambridge 
North-farms: No Relations made, but a Covt signd and voted by 10 Brethren dismiss’d 
from ye Chs. of Cambridge, Watertown, Wooburn, Concord for y8 work. Being declared 
to be a Ch. they chose Mr, Benj. Estabrooks y" Pastor, who had made a good Sermon 
from Jer. 3,15. Mr. Estabrooks y¢ father managed this having prayd excellently: Mr. 
Willard gave y° Charge; Mr. Fox ye Right hand of Fellowship. Sung part of ye 48 
from y? 9th v. to ye end, *O God our Thoughts.’”? (A) ‘Mr. Stone and Fisk thanked 
me for my Assistance there. Cambridge was sent to tho had no Teaching Officer ; 
y® sent Elder Clark, Hasting, Remington.” 

It was in this town, during the ministry of Rev. Mr. Clark, and within a few rods 
from his door, that the memorable action of April 19, 1775 took place, known by the 
name of Lexington Fight. The anniversary of this day was afterwards statedly observed 
in Lexington, during the war, ‘* by a respectable appearance of the militia in arms, and 
a solemn assembly of the whole congregation in the house of God,” &c.!_The preachers 
on this occasion, and their texts, were, in 1776, Rev. Jonas Clark, Lexington, from 
Joel ili, 19—21; 1777, Rev. Samuel Cooke, Cambridge Second Parish, (now West 
Cambridge,) from Ex. xvii. 14—16; 1778, Rev. Jacob Cushing, Waltham, from Deut. 
xxxli. 43; 1779, Rev. Samuel Woodward, Weston, from 1 Sam. vii. 12; 1780, Rev. 
Isaac Morrill, Wilmington, from Ps. xxvii. 18,14; 1781, Rev. Henry Cumings, Billerica 
from Ps. Ixxvi. 10; 1782, Rev. Phillips Payson, Chelsea, from Ex. xii. 14; 1783, 
Rev. Zabdiel Adams of Lunenburg, from Gen. }. 20.!_ Most, if not all of these sermons 
were published, [)Williams’s Cent. Disc. *Chh. Records.] 
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Esrasroox. Mr. Estabrook (or Eastabrook, as his name. is spelt in the Church 
Records) was son of Rey. Joseph Estabrook of Concord. He commenced preaching 
constantly in Lexington in May, 1692; but was not ordained till October, 1696, and died 
lamented within a year after. [1 Williams’s Cent. Disc.] 


Hancock. Mr. Hancock was son of Mr. Nathanael Hancock of Cambridge ;1 and 
being dismissed from Newton Church at his ordination,? was probably born in that part 
of Cambridge, which is now Newton. He was very eminent in his day for wisdom, 
piety and fidelity in the cause of his Divine Master; and for a happy talent at preventing 
discord, and healing existing animosities among his people: and from respect to his “age 
and gravity he was long honored with the title of Bishop.”! His advice and assistance 
were highly valued and extensively sought; so that “the Care of the neighboring 
Churches in a manner came upon him.”® For nearly thirty years, he was the senior 
minister in (this part of?) the County of Middlesex; had for many years presided in 
most of the Councils for ordination within its bounds; and had given “the solemn 
Charge” to twenty-one ministers at their induction into office. He survived his son, 
ordained for his assistance in his old age, almost thirteen years; pursued the work of the 
ministry alone with undiminished if not increased vigor and zeal; and preached with 
uncommon fervor the Sabbath before his death.8 During his greatly protracted ministry, 
477 were admitted into the church, of whom 445 were by profession; 180 owned the 
Covenant; and 1,637 were baptized.1_ After he had baptized 1,150, he made the 
following entry in the Church Records: 


“4 January 1740-1. baptis’d § Nathan Harrington. 
Submit Loring I baptised after Meeting at Mr.’ Loring’s 
house, and this was y° first 1 ever baptised in Private. She was very sick.” 


He preached the sermon at the General Election, 1722; at the Artillery Election, 
1730 ;4 and at the Convention of Congregational Ministers in 1735.5 His discourse on 
the occasion first named was published. His other publications were, a sermon at the 
ordination of his son J. Hancock, Braintree, 1726; of his son E. Hancock, Lexington, 
1734; of T. Harrington, Lancaster, 1748; at the Boston Lecture before the Governor 
and General Court, Nov. 21, 1734.1 He was father of the ministers of Braintree and 
Lexington just named, who both died before him, and of Thomas Hancock, Esq. of 
Boston, founder of the Hancock Professorship of the Hebrew and other oriental fanguages 
in Harvard University ; and grand-father of the celebrated Governor Hancock by his son 
of Braintree. ['Williams’s Cent. Disc. *Church Records. *°Appleton’s Discourse at 
his death. 4Rev. Dr. Pierce, Brookline. °Rev. Dr. Sewall’s Journ.] 


Hancock. Mr. E. Hancock, son of the preceding, was invited to settle as colleague 
with his father, Nov. 2, 1733; and was ordained as such in January following.! He had 
just before received an unanimous call, both from church and town, (B) to settle at 
Sherburne, as successor to Rev. Mr. Baker ;? but from desire to be helpful to his father 
in his declining days, among other reasons, he gave the preference to Lexington.! He 
was avery popular preacher; and ‘died greatly and universally lamented,’ when he 
had just completed the sixth year of his ministry.) [| Willams’s Cent. Disc. *Biglow’s 
Hist. of Sherburne, p. 57.) 


Cuarx. Mr. Clark married a grand-daughter of the elder Mr. Hancock, above 
named, whose wife was a daughter of Rev. Thomas Clark of Chelmsford, a son of 
(Elder?) Jonas Clark of Cambridge. Like his predecessor just referred to, he was 
greatly respected and beloved by his people; and the years of their ministry added 
together, exceed 104 years. Mr. Clark preached the Artillery Election Sermon 1768, 
and the General Election Sermon 1781, both which were published. His other publica- 
tions were, a sermon 1, toa religious society of young men in Lexington, 1761; 2, on 
the use, &c. of vocal music in public worship, 1770; 3, on April 19, 1776; 4, at the 
ordination of Josiah Bridge, E. Sudbury, 1761; 5, of Joseph Estabrook, Athol, 1787; 
6, of William Muzzy, Sullivan, N. H.1798.1 [} Williams’s Cent. Dise.] 


Wixuuiams. Mr. Williams was son of Rev. Mr. (Henry) Williams, minister first of 
Guilford, Vt. and then of Leverett, Mass.; and was born in 1782 at the former place, as a 
successor of his father in the latter place, informs.! Dismissed from Lexington on account 
of ill health, he went to the South, and died Feb. 4, 1816,* in Spartanburg County, 8. C.? 
when, according to the year of his birth above given, he must have been about 34 years 
ofage. But according to another statement from a highly respected clergyman, who 
lately deceased at Lexington,? he died at Fayetteville, N. C. aged 40. His only known 
publication is the excellent Century Discourse, preached at Lexington March 31, 1513, 
and so often referred to in the above account of the Church and ministers of that town. 
[Rev. Mr. Raynolds, late of Leverett. ?Boston Columb. Centinel Murch 23, 1816. 
*Rev. William Muzzy, formerly of Sullivan, N. H.] 
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Briaes. Mr. Briggs was son of Rev. Mr. Briggs of Halifax in the County of 

Plymouth, and a brother of Rev. Messrs. Isaac Briggs of Boxford, Ephraim Briggs of 

Chatham, and Richard Briggs of Mansfield. He studied divinity at Cambridge ;! and 

was dismissed from Lexington, that he might become the Secretary and General Agent 

_ of the American Unitarian Society, in which office he still continues. ['Rev. Mr. 

Briggs.] , 

Swerr. Mr. Swett studied divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge.’ He is a 

grandson of the Jate Hon. William Gray, formerly Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts. 
['Rev. Mr. Swett.] 


te STOW. 
Church of. 


Stow, the Indian name of which was Pompsiticutt, (or, as it is otherwise spelt in the 
Records, Pomquosittacutt,) was incorporated by the General Court as a town, May 16, 
1683.1 The Gospel was preached in the place as early as 1682; and invitations were 

afterwards extended to several gentlemen to settle there in the ministry, but without 
success. At length, in 1699, a church was embodied, and a pastor ordained.” 

Among the preachers who were candidates for settlement in Stow, previously to the 
gathering of a church there, was Mr. William Woodrop. This gentleman’s name is spelt 
Woodroffe in Rev. Mr. Newell's Century Discourse: and the opinion has been expressed 
by John Farmer, Esq.? and by Hon. Mr. Savage,* that it ought to be spelt in this way. 
But in the Town Records of Stow, it is repeatedly spelt Woodrop or Woodropp; and 
once at least it occurs there, apparently in the gentleman’s own hand, spelt Woodrop or 
Woodrope: although, from some peculiarity in the chirography, the p in this name 
might at a superficial glance be easily mistaken, and doubtless was mistaken by Rev. Mr. 
Newell, for an f. Mr. Woodrop, it appears, was a native of Scotland (see below); is 

numbered by Mather among the ministers of his Third Classis, that is, those who were 
ejected from their cures in England by the Act of Uniformity in 1662;° and came to 
this country at the close of the year 1674. The following is a copy of a brief notice of 
his coming and reception, contained in the Records of First Church, Roxbury, in the 
hand-writing of Eliot. “1674. 14. 10™ About ys time Mr. Woodrob a Scotchman, a 
Scholar, had been at Jamaica, and was too good for y™ he came hither, he is well 
accepted.” Mather stations him at Lancaster,° where he was found, when applied to, 
as follows, to go to Stow. ‘*Ata Meeting of y® Inhabit®s of this Town and proprietts 
y? 7 of Novemb', 1686. 

«This Town being now resolved to prevaile if possible with some able and orthodox 
Godly minister to com and dwell and settle in this Town to preach and administer all 
Church ordinances wt» all convenient speed unto the people of this Town, Doe Vote 
ord® and Conclud yt Jn® Butterick and Gersham Heale doe speedily repaire to Lancaster 
and there in the name and behalfe of this Town to discorse w® Mr. William Woodrop 
preacher of Gods Word, standing unningaged to any people else and to give him a 
soleume invitation to come to this Town and dwell and settle in it for yt end and to 
know his mind and termes relating to it, and to returne an account therof at y® next 
Town Meeting.’’® In compliance with the invitation here voted, Mr. Woodrop repaired 
to Stow forthwith ; and preaching to the satisfaction of the people, induced them to take 
measures at once for his establishment among them. At a Town Meeting Nov. 15th, 
«hee promising to dwell and settle in the Town (till God should scatter y? Shepheard 
from y® Sheepe) and therin carry on y® worke of constant preaching y® word of god and 
all other Church administrations according to ye rules of y® gosple judging ye Call and 
unanimouse concurrance of y¢ people to bee a Call from God to him; upon wh. for his 
incouragem This Towne doth Vote ordt and conclud annually to pay to him 40!> on 
halfe mony, y¢ other halfe in corne and graine” &c. &c. “if he continue: and for 
other things about this matter they should be resolved upon speedily.””® And now every 
thing seemed to be in a fair train for the settlkement among them of the man of their 
choice at no distant day, Ata Meeting Dec. 13, 1686, the Town voted to build a house 
for Mr. Woodrop, and certain men engaged to do the work. And at a subsequent 
Meeting, Feb. 28, 1686-7, persons were appointed to subscribe a Covenant with Mr. 
Woodrop, on part of the Town.® But suddenly the fond hopes of this people for the 
speedy establishment of the Gospel Ministry among them were painfully disappointed. 
At a Meeting of the Selectmen March 19, 1686-7, the Records declare, « Afftet all 
transactions to settle Mr. W™ Woodrop minist" amongst us hee receiving intelligence 
from his wiffe as he saith yt she cannot come to him concluded his call was to goe to her: 
And from yt time he was more Lords dayes absent from this Town then (than) present 
preparing for his Voyage.” ® But though Mr. Woodrop regarded with reason this latter 
call to be a louder one in Divine Providence than the former, inasmuch as his engage- 
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ments to his wife were prior to those in which he stood to this people; yet the people 
Were not so clear on this point, as to be willing to let him depart, without some further 
effort to retain him. At a Town Meeting April 4, 1687, Mr. Woodrop being present, 
and declaring his resolution to leave, a Committee was despatched to Concord, to consult 
with Major Bulkeley and several ministers there assembled on some occasion, respecting 
the affairs of Stow. This Committee reported on its return, that the gentlemen referred 
to generally concluded “* Mr. Woodrop’s Call of going to his wife to preponderate at 
(against) yt w was alledged for his stay.””® He had now the decision: both of the 
Magistracy and of the Ministry in his favor. But seeing the people ‘still unsatisfied at 
his soe unexpected Jeaueing them,” he relinquished to them all the lands that had been 
granted him, and also all the money, except six pounds, which he owed for the enter- 
tainment of himself and horse the winter preceding: which sum the Town agreed to 
pay. ‘Mr. Woodropp affter this preached three or four Saboths in this Towne;” on 
two of which, “besides the grant of ye Six pounds above s¢,” *< collections were 
volluntarily made amounting to in y¢ whole to above four pounds mony w was presented 
and d¢ (delivered?) to him before his absolute departure hence to help him in his Voyage 
to England: Finis.’® 'To the above last record of transactions between Mr. Woodrop 
and the inhabitants of Stow, or to an acknowledgment for money received by him of 
them, soon after subjoined, his name is affixed, apparently by his own hand, and is there 
spelt, William Woodrope, or Woodrop. And now being peaceably released from his 
engagements at Stow, he shortly after returned to Europe. His sailing is noticed as 
follows by Judge Sewall in a letter to Rev. John Richardson of Newbury, and also in 
his Journal. “ The most remarkable within my view since your being here, is the 
Going of Counselour Wharton, Mr. Charles Morton, Mr. Woodrop y® Scotch Minister, 
Madam Bridgett Usher and her Daughter, which: fell out last Tuesday,” &c. &ce.7 
1687 Tuesday July 12. I go to Mr. Usher’s about 5 mane About 7 or eight we 
goe on Board, the Ship being under Sail. Go with them to Alderton’s Point Goe in 
y¢ Ship Mr. Wharton, Sam. Newman, Mr. Charles Morton, Mr. Wooddrop, Mrs. Bridget 
Usher, and her Daughter Mrs. Bridget Hoar, and others: Had an extraordinary good 
wind. Mr. Usher wept at taking leave of ’s Wife and Daughter. Before went from 
Mr. Usher’s, Mr. Moodey went to Prayer in behalf of those going to Sea, and those 
staying behind in a very heavenly maner.”’ [Century Serm. by Rev. Jonathan Newell, 
preached May 16,1783. *Half Century Discourse by Rev. Jonathan Newell, preached 
Oct. 11,1824. *Geneal. Reg. 4Winthrop’s Hist. vol. ii. Appendix, p.392. °Magnalia, 
B. I. Introd. °Town Records of Stow. ‘Letter Book, July 15, 1687.] 


EveLetH. Mr. Eveleth was son of Sylvester Eveleth of Gloucester and Manchester, 
and was born probably in one of those towns.! He was employed in preaching at 
Manchester 1689, and left 1695.2 The precise date of his dismission from Stow is not 
known. It must have been between Dee. 9, 1717, when it was agreed to call a Council 
in reference to his dismission, and Jan. 6, 1718, when a Committee was appointed to 
procure a supply for the desk.? Probably it was about Dec. 31, 1717. And to this 
agrees the following extract from Lexington Church Records. ‘15 December 1717 
chose Deacon Miriam for y® Council at Stow.’’4 After dismission from Stow, he was 
settled in 1719 at Arundel, Me., and resigned his charge there in 1729.2 From 1723 to 
1726 he preached a part of the time at Biddeford, Me.; and went as chaplain to a regi- 
ment in an expedition against the French and Indians some time previously to June 1726.” 
[PJ. Farmer, Esq. ?Rev. Joseph B. Felt. *Town Records. *Lexington Chh. Rec., 


p. 46.] 


Garpner. Mr. Gardner was born in that well known corner of Charlestown 
contiguous to Woburn, called ‘‘ Charlestown End,” and ‘* Gardner Row,’’ after the name 
of most of its inhabitants. His ancestors and their descendants there resident have 
attended from the beginning, and do still attend, public worship in Woburn; and _ his 
nativity is registered as follows in Woburn Records of Births, Marriages and Deaths. 
« John son of Henry and Elizabeth Garner borne ye 22 July—1695.” He is said on his 
tomb-stone to have been ordained in October, 1717; and in the Appendix to Rev. Mr. 
Newell’s Half Century Sermon, styled, the “ Aged Minister’s Review,” Nov. 18, 1720 
is assigned as the day of his ordination. But by the following extracts from the Town 
Records of Stow, both those dates appear to be erroneous. ‘Ata Meeting of the Town 
Nov. 3,1718—Voted and agreed to ordain Mr. John Gardner pastor of the Church of 
Stow on the last Wednesday in November 1718.” «Stow, December the 26, 1720. 
Then received and at several other times of John Butterek seventy pounds in full for 
my first years salary which year began on Novembt ve 26: 1718. I say per John 
Gardner.’ Mr. Gardner was father of Rev. Francis Gardner of Leominster ; and of 
Henry Gardner, Esq. Treasurer of Massachusetts at the commencement of the Revo. 
lutionary War. 


VOL. XI. 35 
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Newexu. Mr. Newell was son of Deacon Josiah Newell of Needham Hi studied 
divinity with Rev. Mr. West of that town;* and was ordained as colleague with Rev. 
Mr. Gardner.2. He preached a sermon May 16, 1783, at the completion of a century 
from the incorporation of Stow; and another, entitled “An Aged Minister’s Review, 
Oct. 11, 1824, being half a century from his ordination, Both these sermons were pub- 
lished. [Rev. Mr. White, Dedham, from Town Clerk of Needham. *Newell’s Aged 
Minister's Review, App.] : 


Sistey. Mr. Sibley studied divinity at Cambridge ;! and was settled as colleague 
with Rey. Mr. Newell. [!Dr. Jonathan Newell, Stow.] 


FRAMINGHAM. 
First Church. 


Framingham was incorporated June 25, 1700; at which time seventeen families were 
annexed to it, set off from Sherburne.! A church was gathered in the town, and a 
‘pastor ordained Oct. 8, 1701.2. In 1746, seven male members of this church, dissatisfied 
with Rev. Mr. Bridge, then recently ordained, requested a dismission, that they might 
form themselves into a distinct or second church; but their request was not granted.” 
Notwithstanding this denial of their petition however, they were in the issue embodied 
into a separate church, known in that day as “the Church of New Lights;” and had 
for their pastor Rev. Solomon Reed, a graduate of Harvard College 1739, and father of 
the late Rev. Dr. Reed of Bridgewater. Mr. Reed did not long continue with them, 
being installed in 1750 over the Third Church in Middleborough. A mutual council of 
seven churches, convened Sept. 18, 1759, having gone ‘into a full hearing of the 
reasons or objections that the Second Church and Society had to offer against submitting 
to Mr. Bridge as their Minister,’ decided unanimously that their objections were 
insufficient; and in their Result ‘‘advised and urged” the members of the Second 
Church to return to their union with the First Church, and advised the First Church 
to receive them.? The churches composing this mutual council were those under the 
pastoral care of Rev. Messrs. Pemberton of Boston, Dunbar of Stoughton, Stone of South- 
borough, Weld of Attleborough, Hutchinson of Grafton, Eliot of Boston, and Wiggles- 
worth of Ipswich.* Their advice, above given, appears to have been eventually, if not 
immediately, complied with; as the separate worship of the Second Church was in a few 
years discontinued ; and at Rey. Dr. Kellogg’s coming to the town, their meeting-house 
was occupied as a barn.® 
In the autumn of 1829, Rev. Dr. Kellogg signifying a desire (on account of the 
infirmities of age, it is presumed) to cease from the active services of a minister, a 
committee was appointed, which employed two candidates, one of Trinitarian, the other 
of Unitarian sentiments, to preach twelve Sabbaths.6 At the expiration of this term, 
the state of feeling among the people had become such, that the Orthodox portion of the 
Society judged it expedient, both for the peace of the town, and their own edification, to 
retire from the rest, and worship by themselves.® Accordingly, about the commence- 
ment of 1830, the Congregational Church in this place, (including its venerable pastor, 
and all its lay members, a very few individuals only excepted,) and the Orthodox members 
of the First Society, withdrew from the First Parish, relinquishing thereby their interest 
in the meeting-house and funds; and formed themselves legally into a new religious 
association for public worship, by the name of the Hollis Evangelical Society.5 The 
Church at the same time assumed the title of the Hollis Evangelical Church. They 
met in the Town House to worship till Sept. 15, 1830: when a new meeting-house, 
which they had built for their accommodation, was dedicated ; and Mr. Trask, who had 
been employed in preaching to them both before and since their secesssion from the First 
Parish, was ordained over them, as colleague pastor with Rev. Dr. Kellogg, on the same 
day. ['Biglow’s Hist. of Sherburne, p. 33. Church Records. 3Rev. Dr. Kellogg. 
4List of Churches and Ministers in Plymouth County, in Am. Quart. Reg., Nov. 1835. 
5Rev. Mr. Trask.] 


Swirr. Mr. Swift was a native of Milton;! and not improbably a son of deacon 
Swift of that town.’ Previously to his settlement at Framingham, he received, in 1700, 
an unanimous invitation, both from church and town, to settle at Marlborough, as col- 
league with Rev. Mr. Brimsmead, but declined.? He preached the Artillery Election 
Sermon, 1726; and the General Election Sermon, 1732. The latter discourse was pub- 
lished ; as was likewise one preached by him at Marlborough in 1731, on the death of 
Rev. Robert Breck.? ['Rev. Dr. Pierce, Brookline. ®Sewall’s Journ., Aug. 21, 1693; 
April 9, 1706, §c. Se. *Allen’s Hist. of Northborough, &c. &c. pp. 60—63. ] 


Bring. Mr. Bridge was a native of Lexington,! a second son by the name of 
Matthew, of Matthew and Abigail Bridge, born July 8, 1725,? and so agreeably to state- 
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ment of Church Records in Framingham, in his fifty-first year at death, Sept. 2, 1775. 
Rey. Mr. Williams, mistaking the first Matthew (born July 18, 1721,2 who doubtless 
died in infancy) for the minister of Framingham, erroneously represents him to have 
died, <‘ wt. 55.” ! His only known publication is a sermon preached 1761, at the ordina- 
tion of Rev. Eliab Stone at Reading. ['Cent. Disc. by Rev. A. Williams, Lexington, 
p. 28. *Ckarles Tidd, Esq., Town Clerk of Lexington.] i 


Kruiuoee. Dr. Kellogg studied theology with Rev. David Parsons, D. D., of 
Amherst ;! and is yet living, (Nov. 1838,) the oldest clergyman in the county, at least 
of the Congregational denomination, except Rev. Dr. Ripley of Concord. ['Rev. Dr. 
Rellogg.| 


Trask. Mr. Trask studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in the 
class of 1829 ; and was ordained as colleague with Rev. Dr. Kellogg. Dismissed from 
Framingham, he was installed at Warren, Nov. 23, 1836.1 [1 Boston Recorder, Jan. 13, 
1837.] 


BricHam. Mr. Brigham studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Emmons of Franklin, and 
with Rev. Dr. Ide of Medway.! He was ordained over the church in East Randolph, 
Dec. 29, 1819, and dismissed from there Nov. 23, 1836.1 [Rev. Mr. Brigham.] 


Church of First Parish. 


Muzzy. Mr. Muzzy studied divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge; and 
being dismissed from Framingham, was installed over the First Church at Cambridge- 
port, Jan. 1, 1834.1 ['Rev. Mr. Muzzy.) 


Cuapman. Mr. Chapman studied divinity, it is believed, at the Theological School, 
Cambridge ; and his health failing soon after ordination, he died at Boston, much 
lamented. 


Barry. (See Lowell.) 
Saxonville Church. 


The church at Saxonville (a manufacturing settlement recently grown up within the 
bounds of Framingham) was gathered May 26, 1833.1 To aid in forming it, several 
members were dismissed from First Church, April 8th, preceding.? ['Rev. Mr. Kidder. 
*Records of First Church.] 


Kipper. Mr. Kidder studied divinity at Theological Seminary, Andover, in the class 
of 1832. Since his dismission from the church at Saxonville, he has been employed as 
an Agent of the American Tract Society.1_ And Rev. Isaac Hosford of Thetford, Vt. a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, 1826, and of Andover Theological Seminary, 1829,? was 
ordained his successor, Feb. 14, 1838.3 [\Rev. Mr. Brigham. *Statistics of Theol. Sem. 
at Andover, in Am. Quart. Reg., Mug. 1838. *Boston Recorder, Feb. 23.] 


WESTON. 
Church of. 


Weston was taken from Watertown, of which it was, originally, the most westerly 
part.! It was erected by the General Court, May 1698, into a precinct ; and was known 
by the name of the ‘“ Westerly Precinct in Watertown.” ! It was also called the more 
Westerly, and most Westerly Precinct, to distinguish it from Waltham,' then a part, 
likewise, of the same town, west of the First Parish, and in which there was a separate 
religious society, though not as yet legally established as a precinct. On Jan. 1, 1712-13, 
O. S., that is, Jan. 12, 1713, N. S., Weston was incorporated asa town. As early as 
1695, during a sharp contention in Watertown about the site of a meeting-house, the 
inhabitants of this remote section began to make provision for holding public worship 
among’themselves; raising money by subscription to erect a building for the purpose, 
agreeing upon the place, &c, &c.1_ “ March 5, 1700, money was granted to support 
preaching’! in their new meeting-house: and afler four successive attempts to settle a 
minister among them, all of which proved ineffectual, (A) they gave, in 1708, to Mr. 
William Williams an invitation to this end, which was accepted.!_ A church was gathered 
in this precinct Noy. 2, 1709; and Mr. Williams ordained the same day.’ ['Cent. Serm. 
1813, by Rev, Samuel Kendal, D. D.] 


Witxurams. Mr. Williams was son of Rev. William Williams of Hatfield, and brother 
of Rev. Elisha Williams, President of Yale College, of Rev. Solomon Williams of Leba- 
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non, Ct. and of Hon. Israel Williams of Hatfield; all men of distinction in their day.! 
The mother of William and Elisha was a daughter of Rev. Seaborn Cotton of Hampton, 
N. H.; of Solomon and Israel, a daughter of Rev. Solomon Stoddard of Northampton. 
Mr. Williams ‘* was esteemed a scholar, and good preacher. After his. dismission, con- 
trary to the too frequent practice of clergymen that are removed from office, he vas a 
peaceable parishioner, and treated his suceessor with kindness and respect. He 
preached the Artillery Election Sermon in 1737, and the General Election Sermon in 
1741; both which were published. His other publications were a sermon at the ordina- 
tion of D. Hall, Sutton, 1729; on the execution of P. Kennison for burglary, 1738; on 
saving faith, 1741; on the death of Caleb Lyman, 1742; of his wife, 1745.3 [| Farmer’s 
Geneal. Reg. *Kendal’s Cent. Serm. 1813. Allen's Biog.] 


Woopwarp. Mr. Woodward “ was a descendant of an ancient and highly respectable 
family in Newton;” and died ‘greatly beloved and lamented by the people of his 
charge.” His birth is recorded in the Town Book at Newton as follows: ‘“ Samuel, 
son of Ebenezer and Mindwell .Woodward, born Feb. 1, 1726.2 This was probably 

intended for Feb. 1, 1726-7; as Mr. Woodward is said,! by Rev. Dr. Kendal (who mar- 
ried two of his daughters) to have died in the 50th year of his age. He preached at the 
Artillery Election, 1764,3 and published a sermon at the ordination of J. Marsh, Weth- 
ersfield, Ct., 17743; ‘and at Lexington, 1779, at the anniversary of April 19, 1775. [!Ken- 
dat’s Cent. Serm. *Rev. James Bates, Newton, from Town Records. *Rev. Dr. 
Pierce, Brookline.] 


Kenpau. Dr. Kendal was a descendant of Francis Kendal, supposed to be the com- 
mon ancestor of all ‘* that bear the name of Kendal in New England.” 1 This gentleman 
was one of the earliest inhabitants of Woburn; his name being subscribed to the Town 
Orders agreed upon by the first settlers, Dec. 18, 1640: 2 and his possessions there, in 
part at least, still bear the name of Kendal’s Mill, and have been handed down from 
father to son, in the line of his posterity, to the present day. Dr. Kendal studied divinity 
at Cambridge.? He preached the Election Sermon, 1804, which was published. He 
also published a sermon at the ordination of T. M. Harris, Dorchester, 1794; seven ser- 
mons for the young, 1808, making the Eighth Number of the Christian Monitor; onthe 
death of S. Dexter, 1810; century sermon, 181334 asermon from 1 John iv. 16, preached 
at Roxbury Nov. 16, 1794; at ordination of I, Allen, Bolton, 1804; of A. Williams, 
Lexington, 1807.* A volume of his sermons, likewise, was published after his death.4 
[\Kendal’s Cent. Serm. *Woburn Town Records. “Isaac Fiske, Esq., Weston. 
4Allen’s Biog.] 


P ; 
Firuip. Mr. Field studied divinity at Boston. [Isaac Fiske, Esq. Weston.] 


o ° MEDFORD. 
First Church. 


Medford was incorporated as a.town Sept. 28, 1630 ;} but had no regularly constituted 
church for upwards of eighty years afterward. (A) It was not, however, all this while, 
entirely destitute of the public ordinances of religion, Rev. James Noyes preached there 
nearly a year, immediately upon his arrival in New England in 1634, before going to 
Newbury.” Rev. Simon Bradstreet, before his settlement at Charlestown, was employed 
constantly for a time in preaching at Medford; and hence is represented by Mather in 
his Hecatompolis, as the minister of Medford in 1696.3 But he was not settled there ; 
cand quitting Medford early in 1697, he was, not long after, succeeded in his labors by 
Rev. Benjamin Woodbridge4 Mr, Woodbridge was son of Rev. John Woodbridge of 
Andover, and brother of Rev. Timothy Woodbridge of Hartford, Ct.6 He was also a 
nephew of Rey. Benjamin Woodbridge, the first graduate of Harvard College ;5 but does 
not appear from the Catalogue to have been educated there himself, He was at first 
minister of Bristol, R. I., at which place he was succeeded probably in 1687, by Rev. 
Samuel Lee, one of the ejected ministers, ‘1687, Satterday, Ap. 2. Mr. Lee goes to 
Dedham in order to his going to Bristoll next week to settle there, if can compose their 
differences respecting Mr. Woodbridge.’® In 1688, Mr. Woodbridge was minister at 
Kittery.° The only memorials of his services at Medford are “ some loose leaves contain- 
ing a record of a great number of baptisms and marriages,” solemnized by him, com- 
menacing with March 26, 1699, and ending July 12, 1709,7 six months before his death. 
Of this event the following notice occurs, * January 15, 1709-10 Mr. Benjé Woodbridge 
died at Meadford: Thorsday, 19th. buried. Mr. Parsons of Malden preached the 
Funeral Sermon. Bearers, President, Mr Hubbard of Newton; Mr Brattle, Mr Brad- 
street; Mr Parsons, Mr Ruggles of Billericay. By reason that it was Lecture-day, and 
Mr Colman preachd; and the Wind very high and Blustering, not one Boston Minister 
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was there.” ® After his decease, effectual measures were taken for obtaining the due 
administration of all Christian ordinances in the town, and at length a church was gath- 
ered Feb, 11, 1712-13, and Rev. Mr. Porter ordained the same day.® [' Spofford’s 
Gazetteer. *Mather’s Magn. B. III. ch. 25. °Mather’s Magn. B. I. ch. 7. *Win- 
throp’s Hist. Vol. II. p. 161, note. *Allen’s Biog. John Woodbridge, &c. ®Sewall’s 
Journ. ™7Rev. Mr. Stetson. 8%Church Records.] 


Porter. Mr. Porter was a son of Mr. Samuel Porter! of Hadley ; and probably an 
elder brother, or near relative of Rev. Samuel Porter of Sherburne. He married Susan, 
daughter of Major Stephen Sewall of Salem, and sister of Judge Stephen Sewall of 
Boston ;! and his ordination and death are noticed as follows by the relatives of his wife. 
1712-13. Wednesday, Febr. 11. Mr Aaron Porter is ordained pastor of ye Ch. at 
Meadford. Mr Angier gave the Charge ; Mr Hancock, the Right Hand of Fellowship. 
—Were many more people there than the Meetinghouse would hold.’?? 2—* 1721-22. 
January 23d. The Rev‘ Minister of Medford Dies, Mr Porter which married Unkle 
Sewalls Daughter.’’ ‘1721, 22 Midweek Jany 24. Just about Sun-set Mr Brattle 
told me that Mr Aaron Porter the desirable Pastor of y? Ch at Meadford was dead of a 
Fever; which much grieved me. Had no notice of y¢ Funeral.” ? ['Sewall’s Journ. 
Oct. 22,1713. ?Sewall’s Journ. *Journal of 8. Sewall, Esq., Brookline.] 


TurRELL. Mr. Turell’s birth is recorded to have been ‘Feb. 5, 17013”?! but as he 
is said, in the “* Book of Funerals,” kept by Rev. Dr. Osgood, to have died aged 77, it is 
not improbable, there is in the year of his birth here assigned, an omission of the double 
date, viz. 1701 for 1701-2. This correction being adopted, he must have been at death 
in his 77th year. He published the “ Life and Character of Rev. Dr. Colman (whose 
daughter he married) 8vo. 1749;? also a sermon at the ordination of S. Cooke, West 
Cambridge, 1739. ['Bosten Town Records. *Allen’s Biog.] 


Oscoop. Dr. Osgood’s ‘birth is recorded as follows in the Town Book of Andover: 
“ David Osgood yé Son of Isaac and Elisabeth Osgood was borne the 14 day of October 
1747.” He studied divinity at the College at Cambridge ; and was ordained as colleague 
with Rev. Mr. Turell.1. He preached at the Artillery Election, 1788, before the Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers, 1798, at the Dudleian Lecture, 1802, and at the 
General Election, 1809; and-his discourses on all these oceasions were published. The 
other publications of this eminent divine were, 1. A Sermon at the National and State 
Thanksgiving, 1783 ; at the National do. 1795; at the State do. 1794, 1795: at the State 
Fast, 1798 ; at the National do. 1799: at the installation of P. Thacher, Boston, 1785; at 
the ordination of N. Thayer, Lancaster, 1793 ; of L. Woods, Newbury, 1798; of C. Fran- 
cis, Watertown, 1819: on the death of a child, 1797; of Washington, 1799; of Rev. J. 
Robie, 1803: two discourses at Malden on baptism, 1804; a discourse on family religion, 
1808; in the hearing of the University, Cambridge, 1810; and “A Solemn Protest 
against the late Declaration of War,’ 1812.?_ In addition to the usual weekly exercises 
of the sanctuary, Dr. Osgood was accustomed for many years to give from the desk on 
the morning of each Sabbath a written exposition of a passage of the Old Testament in 
course. In this manner, he had at his death expounded to his people the greater part 
of that portion of the sacred volume. A few specimens of these expositions are added 
in a volume of his sermons published after his death. [Rev, Mr. Stetson. *Holmes’s 
Fun. Disec., Appendix, and Allen’s Biog.] 


Breetow. Mr. Bigelow, son of Hon. Timothy Bigelow of Groton and Medford, 
studied divinity at Edinburgh, Scotland; was ordained at Cambridge, as an Evangelist ; 
and settled about a year at Eastport, Me.! After leaving Medford, he was installed over 
First Congregational Society in Taunton, April 10, 1833.1 [‘Rev. Mr, Stetson.] 


Srretson. Mr. Stetson studied divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge ;! and 
previously to his ordination, was some time preceptor of the academy at Lexington. 
[\Rev. Mr. Stetson. ] 


Second Church. 


Warner. Mr. Warner studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a 
member of the class of 1819. He was ordained at Salem, as an Evangelist, Sept. 1823 :? 
and is now a Professor in the Theological Seminary at Gilmanton, N. H. ['Church 
Records. | 


Winstow. Mr. Winslow was not graduated; but received the honorary degree of | 
M. A. at New Haven in 1833. He studied divinity at New Haven.’ Since dismission 
from Medford, he has taken Orders in the Episcopal Church, and is now a resident in 
Troy. ['Rev. Mr. Winslow:] 
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Pratt. Mr. Pratt studied divinity at Theological Seminary, Andover, in the class of 
1829. He was ordained at Hatfield in 1830 and dismissed in 1835.1 ['Rev. Mr. 
Baker,] 


Baxer. Mr. Baker studied divinity at Andover, a member of the class of 1835. Pre- 
viously he had been preceptor of an academy at Dorchester ; and subsequently instructor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the Teachers’ Seminary, Andover. 


eel Te Le, OuNe 
Church of. 


Littleton was originally a town of the praying Indians, called Nashoba, in which both 
civil and religious order were maintained, as in other towns of this description. It had 
its teacher of religion, its constable and other civil officers ; and was said by Mr. Gookin 

. to contain in his day about ten families, or fifty souls. Rev. Mr. Foster supposes, that a 
few English settlers established themselves in the easterly part of the town, which form- 
erly went by the name of Concord village, as early as 1642.1 And here there was 
standing and inhabited, in 1815, a house, once occupied as a garrison house, which was 
reputed to be more than 170 years old.1_ But the English inhabitants of the place were 
dispersed in Phillip’s War; and though they afterwards returned, yet they were not incor- 
porated as a town till Dec. 3, 1715.1 It was then called Littleton, ‘ after the name of the 
Hon. George Lyttleton, Esq., member of the British Parliament, and one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury.” (Or, perhaps, of Sir Thomas Lyttleton, father of George, and 
“one of the lords of the admiralty.” 2 The son was not born till 1709.)—** In return for 
the honor done to his name, the noble gentleman presented this town with a Church 
Bell. But on account of an error in spelling the name, caused by substituting the 7 for 
the y, which formed the word Littleton, the valuable present miscarried, and was finally 
withheld, under the pretence that no such town as Lyttleton, to which the bell was to 
be presented, could any where be found. It is stated, that the person intrusted with 
this present made sale of it, and that the same bell is now in the possession and use of 
the town, in this commonwealth, which purchased it.”! The records of the church in 
this place at its formation, if any were kept so early, are now wanting. But though the 
precise date of the church cannot now be determined from them, or any other known 
source, yet it must have been gathered at least as early as the ordination of its first 
pastor ;1 and not improbably on the same day. ['Cent. Serm. by Rev. Edmund Foster, 
1815. *Watkins’s Biog.] 


Suatrruck. Mr. Shattuck was dismissed, according to Rev. Mr. Foster, in June, 
1730.1 But perhaps it was not till three months later, by a council in which the church 
of Lexington wasinvited to assist. ‘* August 30,1730. Chose Deacon Stone Messenger 
for the Council at Littleton.”? The same church was sent to, at the ordination of Mr. 
Shattuck. ‘*22 December 1717 Chose Deacon Stone, Capt. Joseph Bowman Messen- 
gers for y¢ Ordination at Littleton.”? ['Cent. Serm. *Lexington Church Records.] 


Rocrrs. Mr. Rogers was a grandson of President Rogers of Harvard College, and a 
son of Mr. Daniel Rogers, a physician of Ipswich.!| The father came to a melancholy 
and much lamented end, perishing on Salisbury beach, Dec. 1, 1722, by being benighted 
in a snow storm, and mistaking (as was supposed) his way, in going from Hampton 
through Salisbury homeward.? The birth of the son is thus recorded in Ipswich Town 
Book: ‘ Daniel, Son of Daniel and Sarah Rogers born 17: 8: 1706.73 He studied 
divinity with Rev. Dr. Gay of Hingham:* and held a distinguished rank among the min- 
isters of his day. But itis not known, that he ever published any thing. [!Farmer’s 
Geneal. Reg. *Sewall’s. Letter Book, March 28, 1723. #Rev. C. C. Sewall, Danv., 
from Ipswich Town Records.| 


Foster. Mr. Foster was ordained as colleague with Rev. Mr. Rogers.’ He preached 
the Election Sermon, 1812, which was published. His other publications were, Two 
funeral sermons, 1791, 1813; a sermon at the ordination of J. Osgood, Gardner, 1791; 
an oration before the Western Society of Middlesex Husbandmen, Littleton, 1799; on 
July 4, 1804, at Westford; on July 4, 1808, at Littleton ; a discourse on martial music 
Westford, 1808; a thanksgiving sermon, 1809; do. on the restoration of peace, 1815; a 
centennial discourse, Littleton, 1815.2 [\Foster’s Cent. Serm. *Rev. Mr. White.] : 


Wuirr. Mr. White studied divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge. 
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READING. 


First Church. 


The ancient town of Reading, incorporated in April or May, 1645, (see South Reading,) 
consisted formerly of three parishes. But the incorporation of the South Parish (which 
was the original settlement) as a distinct town, by the name of South Reading, in 1812 
left it with only two. Of these, the North Parish claims the priority in point of time. 
It was incorporated by the Legislature Oct. 20, 1713,1 on the express condition that it 
should setile and maintain a learned and orthodox minister.(A) ‘ Some years previous 
to this, the inhabitants had erected a house for public worship » and occasionally 
had preaching.” 1 The date of the church, originally the “‘ Second,’ but now the 
First Church in Reading, does not appear on its records. It was doubtless gathered, 
however, on the same day with the ordination of its first pastor, Rev. Mr. Putnam,} 
whose name heads the list of subscribers to its original covenant. ['Half Cent. Serm. 
by Rev. E. Stone, 1811.] 


Purnam. Mr. Putnam was a native of Danvers, then Salem village ; ‘* the son of 
Benjamin Putnam and Sarah Holten his wife ;”1 and the father of Rev. Aaron Putnam, 
H. C. 1752, minister of Pomfret, Ct. His death is thus noticed in the Church Records : 
«June y? 20th. 1759. Then ye Rev? Mr Dan! Putnam Departed this Life, after a long 
Indisposition (as from y® 10th of Sept® 1758) in the 63d year of his age ; having served in 
the Gospel Ministry 39 years wanting 9 days.” ['Rev. C. C. Sewall, Danvers, from 
Salem Town Records] 


Stone. Mr. Stone was son of Micah and Abigail Stone of Framingham, and father of 
the present Rev. Micah Stone of Brookfield. The publications of this venerable and 
highly respected minister were, A sermon at the ordination of E. Hubbard, Marblehead, 
1783 ; of M. Stone, Brookfield, 1801; at the funeral of Rev. I. Morrill, Wilniington, 
1793 ; of Rev. C. Prentiss, Reading, 1803; on the death of Washington, 1800; on the 
national fast, April, 1799 ; a half century discourse, May, 1811. 


Pierce. Mr. Pierce was a native of Waltham, and there baptized, Aug. 22, 1790.1 
He was ordained as colleague with Rev. Mr. Stone; and since his dismission from Read- 
ing, has been employed in the instruction of youth at the academy in North Andover, 
and more recently at Nantucket. ['Rev. Mr. Ripley, Waltham.] 


Eastman. Mr. Eastman was not educated at any college; but received the hono- 
rary degree of M. A. at D. C. 1822. He was ordained at Methuen, Dec. 15, 18155; and 
presented to the church his resignation of the pastoral office there July 4, 1828.1. The 
church accepted his resignation; and voted the same day to recommend him to the 
council to be called, as a faithful and successful minister, &c.1 After his dismission from 
Reading, he was stationed at New Petersburgh, Ohio; and on May 18, 1835, preached 
at the ordination of his son at Washington in the same State.2 ['Rev. J. Bennett, 
Woburn, from Records of Church at Methuen. *Boston Recorder, June 12, 1835.] 


Lewis. Mr. Lewis studied divinity at the Theological Seminary in Andover, in the 
class of 1832. He is ‘‘now Preceptor of a female academy, Schenectady, N. Y.”? 
[! Sketch and Statistics of Theol. Sem. Andover, in Am. Quart. Reg., Mug. 1838.] 


Orcutr. Mr. Orcutt was educated at University of Vermont; studied divinity partly 
under private tuition, and partly at the Seminary in Andover; and was ordained as an 
Evangelist by the Black River Association, Vermont, in 1835.’ ["Rev. Mr. Orcutt.] 


Second Church. 


This church, now the South Church in Reading, was gathered within the limits of 
what was then the West or Third Parish; and before the incorporation of South Read- 
ing as a town, was known as the Third or West Church of Reading. Its original mem- 
‘bers were chiefly such as had been dismissed from the ancient First Church of Reading ;* 
and on the day they combined in church fellowship, they adopted the Confession of Eaith 
acknowledged by that church, as their own.” ['Rev. Mr. Emerson, South Reading. 


2Church Records. ] 


Haven. Mr. Haven was son of Rev. Elias Haven,* first minister of Franklin, then 
a parish of Wrentham.! He published a sermon at the ordination of J. Burnap, Merri- 
mack, N. H. 1772. [!List of Ministers, 8c. in Norfolk County, in Am. Quart. Reg.. 
Aug. 1835.] 
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Sanzsorn. Mr. Sanborn studied theology under the direction of Rev. Mr. Judson of 
Taunton.! He still resides at Reading. ['Rev. Mr. Sanborn.] 


Green. Mr. Green was a tutor at Bowdoin College; and pursued the study of 
divinity at the Seminary at Andover for a time ; but did,not complete the regular course. 
At his request, the Church voted March 21, 1823 a certificate of their consent to the 
dissolution of the relations of Rev. Samuel Green to them as their pastor, and as a private 
brother; and that when he should be dismissed by Council, and admitted into another 
church, they should consider these relations of his to them as dissolved! Accordingly, 
he was dismissed from this church, and installed over the Union Church in Essex Street, 
Boston, on the same day; viz. March 26, 1823. Having labored arduously and success- 
fully in this conspicuous station about ten years, he went abroad for the recovery of his 
health which had failed him; but without regaining it. He died at Boston, Nov. 20, 
1834. The principal publications of this devoted minister were, a sermon before the 
Massachusetts Society for promoting Christian knowledge, 1827; at Plymouth Dec. 22, 
1828 on the 208th anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim fathers; a tract, entitled, 
_ “ More than one hundred arguments in proof of the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ.”’? 

[Records of South Chh. Reading. *Rev. David Greene, Boston.] 


Reip. Mr. Reid studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a member of 
the class of 1822. Dismissed from Reading, he was installed at Belchertown, Sept. 4, 
1833.1 [ Rev. Mr. Reid.] 


Picxerr. Mr. Pickett studied theology at Auburn, N. Y. and at Charlestown under 
Rey. Dr. Fay.1. He was ordained as an Evangelist June 20, 18265; installed at Cohasset 
Noy. 15, 1826; and dismissed May 16, 1833.1 ['Rev. Mr. Pickett.] 


Third Church. 


A third Congregational Society was legally formed in July, 1828, within the bounds of 
the South Parish of Reading,! by gentlemen of the Unitarian persuasion, belonging to 
that, and to some of the neighboring towns. They built a meeting-house; and a church 
was gathered from among them Nov. 21, 1830.! Several clergymen have been employed 
a year or more at a time to preach to this church, and to administer the ordinances; (as 
Rev. Mr. Damon, in 1834, now of West Cambridge); but it has had as yet no pastor 
settled over it. [1Dr. Daniel Gould, Reading.] 


DRAG Uris 
First or East Church. 


The incorporation of Dracut as a town is sometimes dated from Feb. 26, 1701.1 But 
this is a year too early. ‘1701-2. Febr. 26. Sixteen of the Council Sign an Order for 
making Dracot a Town.”’? The town voted Dec. 8, 1714 to build a meeting-house ; and 
April 2, 1715, that it should be so far finished by “ Michaelmas day” next ensuing, as 
to be used as a house of public worship.? Having made several attempts between 1710 
and 1720 to settle a minister among them, but without success, they in 1720 invited 
Mr, Thomas Parker, who accepted their invitation Jan. 30, 1720, (1720-21 ?)3 He was 
ordained probably shortly after, and the church gathered the same day. But the precise 
day is not known; the records of the church not beginning till the ministry of its second 
pastor.4 ['Spofford’s Gazetteer. *Sewall’s Journ. *Simeon Flint, Esq. Town Clerk 
of Dracut. 4*Deacon Nath’l Stickney, Dracut.] 


Parxer. Mr, Parker was son of Josiah Parker of Cambridge.!_ He was invited to 
settle in Dracut in 1720; and accepted this invitation Jan. 30, 1720;2 or probably, by an 
omission of the double date, (1720-21.) The following notice of his death is from the 
Records of First Church, Chelmsford, begun by Rev. Mr. Bridge 1741. ‘The Rev 
Mr. Thomas Parker of Dracut died March 18, 1765. A5t. 64 fm. Dect past, and in y° aa 
year of his Ministry.” ['Record of births, §c. in Camb. ?Simeon Flint, Esq. Dracut 
Town Clerk.] 


Davies. Mr. Davies (or Davis) was a son of Samuel Davis of Acton.) The followin 
notice of his dismission from Dracut is copied from the cover of the Records of First 
Church, Chelmsford, “Rev. Mr. Nathan Davis Pastor of Dracut, was dismiss’d Jan. 2 
1781.” After his dismission, he removed to Boston, and was appointed chaplain at Fort 
Independence, and a review officer.” 1 He died at Boston. [! Hist. of Concord, Acton 
§c. by Lemuel Shattuck, Esq. p. 290. 2Dea. Nath. Stickney, Dracut.] ‘ 


Aiken. Mr. Aiken was born at Hardwick, Ms.1 After his dismission from Dracut, 
he served a while as Chaplain in the United States’ army,! stationed, it is believed, at 
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Fort Independence. He died at Hardwick, Vt.!. He published a sermon at the ordina- 
tion of T. T. Barton, Tewksbury, 1792. [!Dea. NW. Stickney.] 


_Gourp. Mr. Gould received his classical education under private tuition; and studied 
divinity with Rev. Mr. Dodge of Haverhill.!’ Having left Dracut, he was resettled at 
Fairhaven in January, 1823.1 [1 Rev. Mr. Gould.] 


Merrizy. Mr. Merrill, a son of Joseph Merrill of Warren, N. H.,) studied divinity 
with Rev. Samuel Dana of Marblehead,? where he was some time Preceptor of the 
Academy. After dismission from Dracut, he was installed at Acworth, N. H. Oct. 16, 
1833.1 [John Farmer, Esq. *Dea. N. Stickney.] 


Goopman. Mr. Goodman studied divinity partly under Professor Fitch, New Haven, 
and partly under Rev. Dr. Perkins, West Hartford, Ct.; was ordained at Charleston, S. C. 
Jan. 3, 1821; installed as pastor of the church in Torringford, Ct. March 6, 1822; dis- 
missed Jan. 10, 1886; and installed at Dracut in June following. [Rev. Mr. Goodman.] 


West Church. 


The West or Second. Church in Dracut was originally a Congregational Church, 
gathered Aug. 31, 1797.1 After continuing several years without a settled pastor, it 
adopted the Presbyterian platform of church discipline and government Sept. 6, 1819, 
and was attached to the Presbytery of Londonderry.!_ It has recently (since the ordina- 
tion of the present pastor, it is believed) renounced Presbyterianism, and again declared 
itself to be a Congregational church.? [!Rev. Mr. Colburn, late of Stoneham. ?Rev. 
Mr, Pinkham.] 


Sears. Mr. Sears was originally settled at Hudson, N. Y.1 After resigning his 
pastoral charge at Dracut, he again removed Westward, and is reported to have died in 
the State of New York within the last two years.2 [!Rev. Mr. Pierce. *Rev. Mr. 
Pinkham.) 


Pierce. Mr. Pierce pursued the study of divinity at the Theological Seminary, 
Andover,! but did not finish the regular course. He was ordained as an Evangelist at 
Dracut in June 1828 ;! and was installed as pastor of the West Church in that town in 
April following. Dismissed from Dracut, he was installed at Methuen June 1832.! 
[:Rev. Mr. Pierce.] 


PinxuHAm. Mr. Pinkham received a private classical education; and studied divinity 
at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a member of the class of 1835.1. [1 Rev. Mr. 
Pinkham.] 


WALTHAM. 


First Church. 


Waltham, incorporated as a town Jan. 4th, 1738 (Jan. 15th, N. S.) was previously the 
West Precinct of Watertown.! This precinct seems to have been legally established 
Dec. 7, 1720, the day on which the report of a committee appointed by the General 
Court, Nov. 19, 1720, to run a dividing line between that and the East Precinct, was read 
and accepted.2 But its inhabitants had most of them been formed many years before into 
a distinct religious society, and had had Rev. Samuel Angier for their minister. The 
meeting-house of this society stood on Whitney’s Hill, within the present bounds of 
Watertown.) But at their legal establishment as a precinct, after the death of Mr. Angier, 
their place of public worship was ordered by the Court to be near where the present 
meeting-house of the First Society in Waltham now stands.1. Having in compliance 
with this order, erected a meeting-house on the appointed spot, the precinct, ‘in con- 

-eurrence with the church,” settled Mr. Warham Williams, as their minister. And as 
it does not appear, that the church over which Mr. Williams was ordained, was gathered 
on the occasion,’ or immediately before, it is to be presumed that it was the same as that 
branch of the ancient church of Watertown, gathered July 1630, which had called and 
installed Mr. Angier as their pastor in 1697. (See Watertown, First Church, Notes.) 
And this presumption is confirmed by the fact, that Rev. John Angier of Bridgewater, 
son of Rev. Samuel Angier above-mentioned, committed Sept. 7, 1731 the Church 
Records kept by his father, to the care of Rev. Mr. Williams of Watertown West, (now 
Waltham,) as being the property of his church.”? ['History of Watertown by 
Rev. C. Francis, D. D. pp. 83, 69,70. 2Century Serm. by Rev. Samuel Kendal, D. D. 
pp. 82—34, %Rev. Mr. Ripley.] 
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WiixrAms. Mr. Williams was the youngest son of Rev. John Williams of Deerfield, 
and brother of Rev. Messrs. Eleazar Williams of Mansfield, and Stephen Williams of 
Longmeadow2 When a child, he was taken captive by the Indians Feb. 28, 174, 
together with his father and all the rest of the family except the eldest soy and was 
carried by them to Canada, where he was detained till redeemed in 1706.2 [*Rev. Mr. 
Ripley. *Allen’s Biog.] 


Cusuine. Dr. Cushing was son of Rev. Job Cushing of Shrewsbury.’ He preached 
the Convention Sermon in 1789; and the Dudleian Lecture in 1792. His publications 
were, a sermon at the ordination of Samuel Williams, Bradford, 1765; of Elijah Brown, 
Sherburne, 1770; of Jacob Bigelow, Sudbury, 1772 ; of Nathan Underwood, Harwich, 
1792; a sermon at Lexington April 20, 1778; on the death of Rev. Joseph Jackson, 
Brookline, 1796.1. ['Allen’s Biog.] 


Rieter. Mr. Ripley is son of Rev. Dr. Ripley of Concord, and studied divinity at 
Cambridge. 


Trinitarian Congregational Church. 


This church, at the time it was embodied, and Mr. Harding ordained, was connected 
in’ public worship with the Second Religious Society. But a difference in doctrinal 
sentiment at length produced a division between them. Mr. Harding was dismissed from 
the Second Society by an Ecclesiastical Council, convened by him and the church, 
Oct. 4, 1825.1 On the same day, the church concluded it was their duty to continue 
under Mr. Harding’s instruction, and to provide another place of public worship.’ Ac- 
cordingly, temporary accommodations were provided by the church for this purpose, and 
public worship was commenced, separately from the Second Society, on the second 
Sabbath in October, 1825.1 At this separation, all the members of the church, it is 
understood, both male and female, withdrew from the Society. An Ecclesiastical Council, 
called by the pastor and the second church in Waltham, Nov 15, 1825, recommended that 
Mr. Harding continue his pastoral relation; and that the chureh and those associated 
with them should take measures as soon as possible to provide a commodious and per- 
manent place for public worship.1_ With this recommendation Mr. Harding complied on 
his part; and the church proceeded to the erection of a new meeting-house, which was 
dedicated Oct. 11, 1826.1 The church also voted July 15, 1826 “to change their name ;” 
and to be called thenceforth, “The Trinitarian Congregational Church” of Waltham. 
[{Church Records.] 


Harvine. Mr. Harding studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Ide of Medway.! Dismissed 
from Waltham, he was installed Noy. 1, 1887, over the First Church in Medway. 
[-Rev. Mr. Harding.) 


Wuirney. Mr. Whitney studied theology at the Seminary in Andover, a member of 
the class of 1834; was ordained as pastor of the First Church in Boxford, Oct, 15, 1834; 
and dismissed at his own request, May 16, 1837.1 [1Rev. Mr. Whitney] 


Church of Second Society. 


Warrman. Mr. Whitman was son of the venerable deacon Whitman of East Bridge- 
water, and a brother of Rev. Messrs. Nathanael Whitman of Billerica, and Jason Whit- 
man, late General Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. He entered Harvard 
University in 1818, but was not graduated; and studied divinty principally with Rev. Dr. 
Abbot, Beverly.’ He preached the Artillery Election Sermon 1829, which was pub- 
lished. His other publications, beside several articles in the ‘ Christian Examiner,” and 
other periodicals, were, a Thanksgiving Sermon on the means of increasing publie hap- 
piness, 1828; a sermon on denying the Lord Jesus, 1827; on regeneration, 1828; on 
the limited influence of the Gospel, 1828; at the ordination of Stephen A. Barnard, 
Wilton, N. H. 1830; a tract on Christian salvation, 1830; a sermon on “ Christian 
Union,” preached at the ordination of Adin Ballou, Mendon, 1832; ‘ Village Sermons,”’ 
a vol. of, 1832; a lecture on popular superstitions, 1828; address at the opening of the 
Masonic Temple, Boston, 1832; two letters to Professor Stuart, 1830; reply to Review 
ofa Letter on Revivals, &ce. 18315; letters to a Universalist, 1833; a sermon on “ Re- 
joicing always in the Lord,” selected by him and published after his death. He was also 
editor of the “ Unitarian, and frequent contributor to the Unitarian Advocate.” 2 ['Rev. 
Nathanael Whitman, Billerica. *Rev. Jason Whitman.) 


: After Mr. Whitman’s decease, Rev. Mr. Burton, who had been pastor of the church 
in East Cambridge, (sce Cambridge,) officiated as the pastor of this church about a year 
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from Nov. 1, 18355 but without installation. After him, Rev. William Ware, who had 
previously been settled in New York, supplied the pulpit of this Society for a like period 
of.time. Since the expiration of Mr. Ware’s services here, this Second Society in 
Waltham, it is understood, has been dissolved. Its members have united themselves with 
the First Society, and are building in connection with it a new house of worship for their 
mutual accommodation. And the meeting-house, which was recently of the Second 
Society, is now oécupied by the Methodists. 


[To be concluded. ] 


HISTORY OF THE CONNECTICUT MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
[By THomas Miner, M. D., late President of the Society. ] 


Ir appears from several circumstances, that about the period of the Reforma- 
tion, many literary men considered it as an essential part of their education to 
read the medical writings of the ancients. This was peculiarly the fact among 
the ecclesiastics. Linacre, who was physician to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
was aclergyman. He translated Hippocrates, and laid the foundation for the 
rational practice.of physic in England. How far his clerical successors pursued 
medicine is not known, but it is probable that many of them who lived in the 
country continued the practice. Even in our day, the Rev. Joseph Townsend, 
and the Rev. George Crabbe have been physicians; and it seems that instances 
of this kind are not very rare in England. 

It is a matter of record, that during the reigns of the Stuarts, several min- 
isters were induced to study medicine, in order to have the means of sup- 
porting themselves, in case of being ejected from their livings, on account of 
their being puritans. Upon the settlement of New England, these clergymen 
brought with them the knowledge of the medicine of their day, and were among 
the principal practitioners. 

The last and most distinguished of these clerical physicians in Connecticut, 
was the Rev. Jared Eliot, of Killingworth. He was the son of the Rev. Joseph 
Eliot of Guilford, Ct. and grandson of the Rev. John Eliot of Roxbury, Ms. the 
celebrated Indian apostle, and was born Nov. 7, 1685, and died April 22, 1763. 
He was a man of general science, as well as a theologian and physician, and 
kept a private medical school, which had a very happy influence on the practice 
of physic in Connecticut, during the middle and latter part of the last century. 

In the French wars of 1741 and of 1755, the intercourse of the surgeons of 
the provincial troops with the British army surgeons, contributed considerably 
to the improvement of medicine and surgery in this country. The consequence 
was, that when the revolutionary war commenced, Connecticut had its full 
share of able and respectable practitioners. At that pericd, it is probable, there 
was a cluster of as able physicians, considering the state of the science of their 
day, as has at any time appeared in the State. ‘The following are the names, 
as far as recollected, of some of the more distinguished physicians and surgeons, 
who were in practice at the commencement of the revolutionaay war. Dr. 
Tudor of East Windsor, Dr. Bird of Litchfield, Dr. Perry of Woodbury, Dr. 
Osborn of Middletown, Dr. Jepson of Hartford, Dr. Hopkins of Hartford, 
Dr. Hulbert of Wethersfield, Dr. Turner of Norwich, Dr. Tracy of Norwich, 
Dr. Mather of Lyme, Dr. Moseley of East Haddam, Dr. Gale of Killingworth, 
Dr. Munson of New Haven, Dr. Potter of Wallingford, Dr. Potter of New Fair- 
field, Dr. Beardsley of New Haven. It would be easy to extend the list, if our 
limits allowed, and to mention many other names that ought to be gratefully 
remembered by posterity. : 

All these physicians, except those who had improved in army practice, 
received their professional education under private instructors. Among these, 
probably Dr. Eliot of Killingworth, his successor Dr. Gale of Killingworth, and 
Dr. Jared Potter of Wallingford, had as high reputation as any for their private 
schools. In the present century, before the establishment of the Medical Col- 
lege, Dr. W. B. Hall of Middletown, Dr. Cogswell of Hartford, Dr. Eli Ives of 
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New Haven, and Dr. 8. B. Woodward of Wethersfield, were among the principal 
teachers; but as many or most others at times had students, it is difficult to 
designate all who have contributed essentially to the improvement of the pro- 
fession. , 

There does not appear to have been any organization or permanent associa- 
tion of the physicians of Connecticut, till after the revolutionary war. In the 
laudable attempt at codperation, for the improvement of medical science, New 
Haven took the lead. ‘The Medical Society of New Haven County was founded 
Jan. 5, 1784. Leverett Hubbard was chairman, and Samuel Darling secretary. 
The earliest members were, Leverett Hubbard, William Gould, Eneas Munson, 
Elias Carrington, Aaron Andrews, Jared Potter, Samuel Nesbit, Edward Car- 
rington, Ebenezer Beardsley, Samuel Darling, Edward Crafte, Gad Pond, Levi 
Ives, William Wright, Elnathan Beach, Obadiah Hotchkiss, Elizur Wheeler, 
Abraham Tomlinson, Abel Bronson, Jared Foot, Isaac Baldwin, Hezekiah 
_ Hooker, John Goodrich, Hezekiah Beardsley, and Moses Gaylord. Most of the 
physicians of the county, and some from adjoining counties, soon joined them. 
This association gave a new impulse to the profession in that part of the State. 
Their meetings were regular, and spiritedly attended. They soon had a collec- 
tion of valnable papers, and in 1788, published a number of their transactions, 
entitled “ Cases and Observations by the Medical Society of New Haven County 
in the State of Connecticut.” This work was very favorably received, not only 
in this country, but in France and Great Britain, and has been frequently quoted 
by foreign authors. y 

In May 1792, this Society became merged in the State Society, though the 
members continue to meet county wise, as is done in other counties, to appoint 
delegates te the State Society, and to attend to their local concerns. 

A similar association is said to have been formed in Windham county, about 
1792, but of this we possess no definite information. It was also soon merged 
in the State Society. 

The association of the physicians of the county of New Haven was attended 
with such obvious advantages, that several meetings of physicians from different 
parts of the State were held, and they organized themselves into a body en- 
titled the Medical Society of Connecticut. The Society was incorporated in 
May 1792, and had its first session at Middletown, on the second Tuesday of 
October, 1792. The following are the names of the physicians who, with their 
associates, were incorporated in 1792, under the title of the Medical Society 
of Connecticut. 

James Potter, Leveret Hubbard, Charles Phelps, Joshua Porter, Amos Mead, 
Charles Mather, Josiah Hart, Eliakim Fish, Samuel Flagg, Eneas Munson, 
Jared Potter, John Lester, David Rogers, Philip Turner, Elisha Perkins, Isaac 
Knight, Daniel Sheldon, Phinehas Miller, James Schovill, Samuel Woodward, 
Ichabod Warner, Jeremiah West, David Sutton, Eliha Tudor, Timothy Rogers, 
Joseph Baker, John.R. Watrous, Seth Bird, Miner Grant, Simon Wolcot, John 
Osborn, Asa Hamilton, Theophilus Rogers, Lemuel Hopkins, Philemon Tracy, 
Mason F’. Cogswell, Thaddeus Betts, Thomas Coit, Joshua Downer, Elnathan 
Beach, John Turner, John Spalding, Levi Ives, James Clarke, Albigence Waldo, 
John Clark, and Elisha Lord. 

Leveret Hubbard was elected President, Eneas Munson, Vice President, 
John Osborn, Treasurer, and Jared Potter, Secretary. | 


Officers of the Society from 1792, to 1838. 


PRESIDENTS. 


1792. Leveret Hubbard. 1822. Thomas Hubbard. 
1794 Eneas Munson.* 1827 Eli Todd. 

1802 James Potter. 1829 John S. Peters. 
1803 ‘Thomas Moseley. 1832 William Buel. 
1804 Jeremiah West. 1834 Thomas Miner. 


1807 John R. Watrous 1837 Silas Fuller. 
1812 Mason F. Cogswell.t . 


* Dr. Engas Munson was son of Mr. Benjamin Munson, a very respectable mechanic, and was born at 
New Haven June 24th, 1734, He graduated at Yale College in the year 1753, at the age of nineteen. 
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Vice PRESIDENTS. 


1792 Eneas Munson. 1813 Timothy Hall. 

1794 Elihu Tudor. 1815 Thomas Hubbard. 

1796 James Potter. 1822 Eli Todd. 

1802 Thomas Moseley. 1824 Eli Ives. 

1803 Jeremiah West. 1827 John S. Peters. 

1804 Jared Potter. | 1829 William Buel. 

1806 John R. Watrous. 1832 Thomas Miner. 

1807 Mason F. Cogswell. | 1834 Silas Fuller. 

1812 Jobn Barker. | 1837 Elijah Middlebrook. 
TREASURERS. 

1792 John Osborn. 1816 Thomas Miner. 

1793 Jeremiah West. 1817 John S. Peters. 

1794 John Osborn. ; 1827 William Buel. 

1796 Mason F. Cogswell. 1829 Joseph Palmer. 

1800 William B. Hall. 1834 Elijah Middlebrook. 

1808 ‘Timothy Hall. 1837 Luther Ticknor. 


1813 Richard Ely. 


SECRETARIES. 


1792 Jared Potter. 1809 Eli Ives, 

1794 James Clark. 1813 Joseph Foot. 

1796 Daniel Sheldon, 1817 Jonathan Knight. 
1798 Nathaniel Perry. 1827 Samuel B. Woodward. 
1800 Samuel’ Woodward. 1830 George Sumner. 

1802 William Shelton, 1832 Charles Hooker, 

1805 John Barker. 1838 Archibald Welch. 


Immediately on leaving college, he studied divinity, and in due time was licensed as a Congregational 
clergyman. He was never settled, but preached for some time as a candidate in several places, particularly 
in New Haven, North Haven, and Northampton. Finding himself, on account of his health, unable to 
continue in the profession which he had chosen, he commenced the study of medicine. His instructors 
were Dr, John Darly of East Hampton, Long Island, and Dr. Townsend, of Gardiner’s Island. Having 
become qualified, he entered upon the practice of his profession at Bedford, N. Y. where he remained about 
two years. He was then solicited to remove to New Haven. He complied with the request, and remained 
there, a practising physician, for almost seventy years, until the close of his long and useful life. 

Dr. Munson was ardently devoted to medical literature and scienée. He paid more attention to the 
auxiliary branches of chemistry, mineralogy, and medical botany, than most physicians of his day. He 
was especially familiar with chemistry, as taught by Boerhaave and his predecessors, and was in the habit 
of preparing many of his own medicines. 

In addition to the more common modes of acquiring information; he corresponded extensively with 
Jearned men in this country and in Europe. TFrom Baron Stork of Vienna, who was one of his corres- 
pondents, he learned something of the virtues of several of the narcoctic plants, and among them, of the 
Conium maculatum. He wag also the means of making more fully known the medical properties of the 
Cornus circinata, of the avens root, (Geum rivale,) and of several other articles of value. No physician 
of his day, in the part of the country in which he lived, enjoyed a higher reputation for learning, matured 
judgment, and practical skill. 

At the organization of the Medical Institution in Yale College, Dr. Munson was appointed Professor of 
Materia Medica and Botany, though he was at that time about eighty years old. He declined, however, 
to engage actively in the duties of the professorship. 

He was one of the founders of the Connecticut Medical Society, and for several years was chosen Presi- 
dent of that body. Besides his professional knowledge, Dr. Munson had many other qualities which 
endeared him to the community. The great purity and excellence of his moral character, his ready 
benevolence, his judicious counsels, and his pious advice to the sick and the dying, are still spoken of in 
terms of gratefu) remembrance. 

He died June 16th, 1826, in the cheerful hope of a blessed immortality. 


{ Dr. Mason FitcH Cocsweuv was the son of the Rev. James Cogswell, D. D., and was born 1761, in 
the town of Canterbury, where his father for many years was minister. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Fitch, dying when be was young, he was placed in the family of Governor Huntington of Norwich, 
where he pursued his studies preparatory to his entering Yale College. He graduated 1780, and though 
the youngest member of the class, he, on account of his talents, assiduity and scholarship, received the 
appointment of valedictory orator. He pursued his professional studies with his elder brother, Dr. James 
Cogswell, who resided in New York. He was for some years assistant to his brother, who was a surgeon 
in the army at the time of the American Revolution, where he acquired a fondness for surgery, and that 
knowledge of its principles and practice which distinguished him through life. In 1789 he established 
himself permanently as a physician and surgeon in the city of Hartford. 

Dr. Cogswell possessed, in a greater degree than any surgeon whom I have ever known, that happy 
dexterity in the use of instruments, which gave him the power of operating with great accuracy, neatness 
and rapidity. I have been told that he amputated the thigh in forty seconds. He first introduced, in the 
region where he practised, the most important operations on the eye. In the performance of them, es- 
pecially for cataract, he was peculiarly successful. The operation which he preferred was that of extrac- 
tion. He was the first person in this country, who secured the carotid artery by a ligature. 

As a physician, Dr. Cogswell was extensively employed and much esteemed. He was, as all who knew 
him agree, a kind, benevolent aad noble spirited man. In the domestic circle, and in the society of his. 
friends, he was polite, cheerful, and abounding in pleasant and instructive conversation. In amenity of. 
manners, and in gentlemanly deportment, he was rarely excelled. He was an assiduous and successful 
cultivator of polite literature, especially of poetry. In these pursuits he was the companion and compeer 
of Dr. Hopkins, Judge Trumbull, Rev. Dr. Strong, Mr. Richard Alsop, Mr. Theodore Dwight, and others 
of kindred spirit. In music he was a proficient. He was the active friend and supporter of every 
plan for the relief of the misfortunes and distress of his fellow men. The Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
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It is not here necessary to state all the powers and privileges of the Medical 
Society, or to insert its charter at length, or its occasional amendments. It 
originally possessed the sole authority, and it now has it in conjunction with 
the medical faculty of Yale College, to license all practitioners of medicine 
and surgery in the State, and no physician can legally collect his fees, unless 
he is a member, or has been honorably dismissed. It comprises, therefore, all 
the regular physicians of the State. These meet annually in their respective 
counties, transact local business, have reports of cases, and dissertations 
presented to them, and especially appoint delegates, who are termed fellows, 
to meet in May annually at Hartford and New Haven alternately, and form the 
Medical Convention of Connecticut. The number of fellows from each county 
is five, except the smaller counties of Middlesex and Tolland, send each but 
three. The Convention consists of thirty-six fellows, who appoint their 
President, Vice President, Treasurer, and Secretary for the year. It makes 
by-laws for regulating the practice of physic, for the intercourse of physicians, 
‘and for the improvement of medical science. It appoints a committe to ex- 
amine, in conjunction with the medical faculty of Yale College, all medical 
candidates, the president of the society being the president of the board. It also 


in Hartford owes its existence principally to the exertions of Dr. Cogswell. He was also active in the 
establishment of the Retreat for the Insane in Hartford, and of the Hospital in New Haven. He was an 
original member of the Connecticut Medical Society, and successively Treasurer, Vice President, and for 
ten years President of the same. 

As an instructor, Dr. Cogswell was much resorted to by young men who were pursuing the study of 
medicine. For this business he was well qualified, as he himself was a scholar, and as he possessed one 
of the best libraries in the State. He was appointed the first professor of surgery in the Medical Institu- 
tion at Yale College, but did not accept the appointment. ~ 

It can hardly be necessary to remark, that sustaining all the relations of domestic life, and enjoying as 
he did, most fully, its pleasures, he was kind, judicious and affectionate in the performance of its duties. 
He married in early life, the daughter of Col. Austin Ledyard, who was killed at the fort in Groton when 
it was captured by the British, as it is said, with his own sword, after it was surrendered into the hands 
of his captors. She js still living, and several of their children. 

He died of the pneumonia typhodes, in December 1830, in the 70th year of his age. 

The following remarks upon his moral and@ Christian character, extracted from a sermon preached at 
his funeral by the Rev. Dr. Hawes, are most judicious and satisfactory. ‘ His uniform assent to the great 
leading truths of the gospel; his esteem and affection for all the sincere disciples of Jesus Christ; his 
interest, especially of late years, in the progress of the Redeemer’s kingdom; his reverence of the holy 
Sabbath, and exemplary attendance in the house of God, worthy of the imitation of all engaged in the 
medical profession; his observance of the interesting duty of family devotion; his increasing regard for 
all that relates to the welfare of the soul, a circumstance that has attracted the notice of some of his 
most intimate friends; these traits of Christian character, in connection with the general tenor of his 
conversation and conduct, furnish a consoling hope that death was to him an unspeakable gain, and that 
he has gone to be forever with the Lord.” 


{ Dr. Tuomas Hugpparp was born at Smithfield in Rhode Island, where his father resided as an inns 
keeper in the year 1776. While he was quite young, the family removed to Pomfret in the State of 
Connecticut. His early advantages for un education were very limited. His professional instructor was 
Dr. Albigence Waldo, a surgeon of considerable reputation, who had acquired most of what he knew of 
the art, by his practice in the army. Dr. Hubbard, however, derived the greater part of his knowledge 
from the attentive study of the best medical books, and from his own observation. He was a most 
diligent student, not only when preparing for his profession, but during his whole life, His library was 
a valuable one, especially in works on surgery, and his habit was to spend a portion of every day, even 
when engaged in a most laborious practice, in availing himself of the knowledge which it afforded. He 
has often been heard to remark, that the physician who neglected his books, would lose more by forget- 
fulness, than he would acquire by observation, and would be less skillful in his profession at fifty, than he 
was at thirty years of ago. 

He commenced the practice of physic upon the death of his preceptor, Dr. Waldo, in 1795, before he was 
twenty years of age. He met with great opposition at first, on account of his attempting to unite the 
practice of physic with that of surgery. It seems to have been the custom of that part of the country, as 
it has been extensively elsewhere, for the surgeon to confine himself to that branch only, and to eall in 
the aid of a physician when it was thought necessary, ‘his plan Dr. Hubbard always reprobated, 
believing that the union of the two professions in the same person was better suited to the wants 
especially of a scattered population. 

During the thirty-four years which Dr. Hubbard spent in Pomfret, his time was fully employed in the 
faithful discharge of his professional duties, as well as those which devolved upon him as a good citizen 
and a kind aod upright man. He was several times chosen a representative, and once a senator ip the 
Jegisluture of the State. He was also appointed President of the Connecticut Medical Society, and held 
the office until he declined a re-election. ‘ 

In the year 1829, Dr. Habbard removed from Pomfret to New Haven, and assumed the duties of professor 
of surgery in the Medical Institution of Yale College, and for nine years he performed these duties with 
great zeal, industry and success. He was through life an upright and virtuous man, During his last 
years, he thonght much upon religious subjects, and his reflections, as we have reason to believe under 
the Divine guidance, Jed him to embrace the trath and the fuith of the gospel. This faith he professed by 
joining himself to the communion of the Episcopal church of New Haven, He died June 18th, 1838 
of a disease of the stomuch and bowels, of which he had previously suffered several severe attacks. ‘ 


The foregoing notes are extracted from Professor Knight's Lecture, introductory to the course of 
instruction in the Medical Institution of Yale College, delivered Nov. 2, 1838. 
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appoints a committee to nominate professors in the medical department of the 
College, and another committee to nominate a superintendent to the Retreat 
for the Insane, when vacancies occur in either of these institutions. 

In May 1807, the Convention received overtures from Yale College fora 
union for the purpose of establishing a Medical Institution, and Drs. Watrous, 
Barker, Cogswell, Eli Ives, and Joseph Foot, were appointed a committee of 
conference. After considerable negotiation, in October 1810, Drs. J. R. 
Watrous, Mason F. Cogswell, and Eli Ives were appointed a committee to 
bring the subject before the legislature. Accordingly, in October 1810, the 
President and Fellows of the Medical Society were empowered by the legis- 
lature to unite with the President and Fellows of Yale College, for the purpose 
of forming a Medical Seminary, to be entitled “The Medical Institution of 
Yale College.” The Institution, however, did not go into operation till 1813. 
The first. professors under this arrangement were}; in 1813, of chemistry and 
mineralogy, Benjamin Silliman, M. D., LL. D., of materia medica and thera- 
peutics, Eneas Munson, M. D. and Eli Ives, M. D., of surgery, Nathan Smith, 
M. D,, of anatomy, Jonathan Knight, M. D. Dr. Munson’s appointment was 
only nominal, and he never lectured. Dr. Smith dying in 1829, he was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Hubbard, M. D. Dr. Ives took the chair of theory and 
practice, and William Tully, M. D. succeeded him in materia medica. In 1830, 
Timothy P. Beers, M. D. was appointed professor of obstetrics. Dr. Hubbard 
dying in 1838, Dr. Knight became professor of surgery, and Charles Hooker, 
M. D. professor of anatomy. 

The Convention made one of the earliest movements in our country, in the 
cause of temperance. In October 1812, Drs. Richard Ely and Smith Clark 
were appointed a committee to take into consideration the ill effect of ardent 
spirit, and report to the next Convention. In 1817, Dr. Warren R. Fowler 
read before the Convention a very able dissertation upon the deleterious effects 
of ardent spirits. 

The Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, was founded by the Medical Society, 
which began the public subscription by appropriating all the funds it then had 
to the institution, The whole plan, and most of its execution, were the work 
of the Society. 

In 1812, Dr. Nathaniel Dwight, then residing at Colchester, made a com- 
munication to the Society, through Dr. J. R. Watrous, upon the subject of an 
Insane Hospital. Drs. Mason F. Cogswell, John Barker, 8S. H. P. Lee, Gideon 
Beardsley, Thomas Hubbard, Elijah Lyman, Richard Ely, and John 8. Peters, 
were appointed a committee to collect information. The Society kept the 
. subject in view, and from time to time continued its inquiries. In 1821, it was 
taken up with spirit, and followed with persevering effort. Drs. Eli ‘Todd, 
Thomas Miner, and S. B. Woodward, were appointed a committee, and upon 
their report, Drs. Miner, Todd, Woodward, and Sumner were authorized to 
devise a plan. They regularly met, Dr. Tully with two or three others being 
associated with them, once a fortnight during the summer, and in October 
reported a plan, which was substantially adopted, in founding the Retreat for 
the Insane. In May 1822, Thomas Hubbard, Rev. Thomas Robbins, Thomas 
Miner, Samuel Carter, William Tully, Earl Swift, S. 2. Woodward, John 
Caldwell, Esq., Isaac Spencer, Esq., Thomas Day, Esq. and their associates, 
were incorporated by the name of the President and Directors of the Retreat 
for the Insane. This institution has flourished beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of the public, under Eli Todd, M. D., the superintending physician 
from its foundation till his death in 1833, and Silas Fuller, M. D. his successor. 

In May 1826, Nathan Smith, Thomas Hubbard, Eli Todd, John 8. Peters, 
Benjamin Silliman, Thomas Miner, William Leffingwell, John Skinner, Eli Ives, 
Jonathan Knight, and those who might be associated from time to time with them, 
were incorporated by the name of the General Hospital Society of Connecticut. 
It is located at New Haven, and has the patronage of the Medical Society. 

Communications of the Medical Society of Connecticut, No. 1, were pub- 
lished in 1810. The work has not been continued, as most of the members 
have preferred to have such communications as they wished published, appear 
in the medical journals of the adjoining States. 


.™ 
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In May 1837, the Convention published an Address by Thomas Miner, M. D. 
on his declining'to be any longer a candidate for President of the Society. Its 
principal subject was modern quackery. ‘Together with this was also published 
a Report of the County Meeting of New Haven, upon the same subject, written 
by Henry Bronson, M. D. ; : 

The following are among the principal dissertations and addresses which 

have been presented to the Convention. 


1794 Dr. S. H. P. Lee—on Autumnal Bilious Fever. 
«© Dr. Gideon Shepard—on the Properties of Opium. 
1795 Dr. F. P. Ouviere—on the Preparations of Antimony. 
“ Dr. Thaddeus Betts—on the different species of Colic. 
1796 Dr. F. P. Ouviere—on the Contagion of Yellow Fever. 
« Dr. S. H. P. Lee—on Cynanche Tonsillaris. 
‘© Dr. Lewis Collins—on the most eligible mode of increasing Medical 
_ Knowledge in this State. 
«© Dr. Gideon Shepard—on the same subject. 
© Dr. James Potter—‘‘An Oration.” 
1798 Dr. Samuel Hopkins—case of Bilious Concretion. 
«Dr. Jared Potter—‘ An Essay.” 
1799 Dr. Thaddeus Clark—a Dissertation. 
1800 Dr. Nathaniel Dwight—on Lunacy. 
1804 Dr. Samuel Willard—on the Stafford Mineral Waters. 
1817 Dr. W. R. Fowler—on the deleterious effects of Ardent Spirits. 
1820 Dr. Thomas Miner—on Typhus Fever. 
1821 Dr. Samuel Rockwell—on Uterine Hemorrhage. 
1822 Dr. William Tully—on the Yellow Fever of Middletown. 
1823 Dr. Dyer T. Brainerd—a Dissertation. 
1827 Dr. Sam’! B. Woodward—on the Biography of the Physicians of this State. 
1829 Dr. George Sumner—on Extra Uterine Conception. 
1830 Dr. Charles Hooker—on Diseases of the Ear. 
1835 Dr. Benjamin Welch, Jr.—on the Vitality of the Blood. 
1836 Dr. E. H. Bishop—on the Influence of Moral Emotions on Disease. 
1837 Dr. Archibald Welch—on Scarlet Fever. 
1838 Dr. Isaac G. Porter—on that form of Neuralgia commonly denominated 
Spinal Irritation. 


Most of the physicians of the city of New Haven, belong to an association 
which meets semi-monthly. The Hopkins Medical Association is composed 
of the principal physicians of Hartford and the neighboring towns. 

A sketch of the history of medicine in Connecticut, with a short notice of 
the principal publications of the physicians of the State, is to be found in the 
Introduction to Dr. Thacher’s Medical Biography. The same work contains 
notices of the lives of nearly all the distinguished physicians of Connecticut, 
who had deceased previous to the year 1828. Professor Nathan Smith, Dr. 
Mason Fitch Cogswell, Dr. Eli Todd, physician to the Retreat for the Insane 
at Hartford, and Dr. Sylvester Wells, are among the most eminent who have 
died since that year. 

According to the official returns in May 1838, there were 362 members of the 
Medical Society of Connecticut. To these ought to be added perhaps 40 who 
have been honorably dismissed from the Society, making in the whole about 
400 regular physicians in:the State, which contains 300,000 inhabitants. 

At the annual Convention of the President and Fellows of the Connecticut 
Medical Society, held at New Haven May 9, 1838, the following officers were 
elected for the present year. 


Sras Furrer, M. D. President ; Exisan Mippiesroox, M. D. Vice President ; LutaEr 
Tickyor, M. D. Treasurer; Ancuipatp Wexcu, M. D. Secretary. 


Committee of Examination. —Silas Fuller, M. D., ex officio, Thomas Miner, M. D., Luther 
Ticknor, M. D., Dyer 'T’. Brainerd, M. D., Marl Swift, M. D., Milo L. North, M. D. 


Committee to Nominate Professors in the Medical. Institution.—Joseph Palmer, M. D., William 
S. Pierson, M. D., Andrew Harris, M. D., Sturges Bulkley, Isaac Goodsell, M. D. 


Committee to Nominate Physician of the Retreat for the Insane——Thomas Hubbard, M. D; 
Eli Ives, M. D., George Sumner, M. D., Eleazer B, Downing, M, D., Samuel W. Gold, M, D. 
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THE PRACTICE OF PREACHING WRITTEN SERMONS IMPOR- 
TANT TO THE MINISTERS OF CHRIST IN A NEW COUNTRY. 


[By the Rev. Cuaries Freeman, Limerick, Me.] 


[Tue following thoughts are on an important subject, and they are pertinent 
and perspicuously expressed. Those who would see the subject more fully 
discussed, may consult some Lectures of the late Rev. Dr. Porter of Andover, 
Rey. Dr. H. F. Burder’s Mental Discipline, Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching 
by Rev. Dr. Henry Ware, Jr. of Cambridge, and a small treatise recently 
published by the Rev. Joseph A. Warne, a Baptist minister of Providence, 
R. I. The main question seems to be definitely settled. It is this,—the 
practice of preaching written sermons must not be given up. The ability to 
preach extempore is of great importance. In some situations it would seem to 
be almost indispensable. In revivals of religion, in conference meetings, in 
the meetings of benevolent societies, in a newly settled country, before an 
uncultivated audience, it may be made to produce great effects. Still, if either 
practice is to be abandoned, that of preaching written sermons, or of preaching 
extempore, it must not be the former. In the mass of preachers, there can be 
no substitute for the pen. A neglect to write is followed, nearly invariably, in 
regard to most ministers, with a falling off in mental discipline, with a deteri- 
oration in habits of study, with an aversion to solid thinking, which will be at 
length fatal to continued usefulness in one place. The fact that a few dis- © 
tinguished preachers, like George Whitefield, preached without notes, is not in 
point. Whitefield was not confined to one place. Besides, no inconsiderable 
parts of his sermons were memoriter. His biographer informs us, that no man 
took more pains with his sermons previously to their delivery.—Eps. | 


In an article in the last volume of the American Quarterly Register, entitled, 
“Maine, as a field for moral and religious enterprise,” it is remarked that 
“extemporaneous speaking should be cultivated as of great importance to the 
success of the ministry in Maine.” ‘The article is very valuable; but is deficient 
in this respect, that while it recommends extemporaneous speaking, it does not 
urge the duty of studying and writing sermons; for in the latter case a failure 
is most to be feared. “It is not the want of our abilities,” said Richard Baxter, 
“‘that makes us use our notes; but it is a regard to our work and the good of 
our hearers. I use notes as much as any man when [ take pains; and as little 
as any man when I am lazy, or busy,.and have not leisure to prepare. It is 
easier to us to preach three sermons without notes than one with them. He is 
a simple preacher, that is not able to preach a day, without preparation, if his 
strength should serve.” 

In certain cases there may be extemporaneous preaching. 1. The minister, 
who would write his sermons carefully for the Sabbath day, must, for this pur- 
pose, preach extemporaneously in his usual week-day services. 2. That he 
may not find it too Jaborious to speak thus, and may do his duty fully, pleasantly, 
acceptably and successfully, he should for the edifying of the church seek by 
practice and study to excel in extemporaneous speaking. 3. Agents, who speak 
on the same subject in a great many different congregations, may have no need 
of notes, as their topics, illustrations, examples and language are very familiar, 
and can be easily uttered in lucid order. 4. Some preachers of the gospel have 
but little education, and are but little used to the pen. It is very clear that 
heir gift and call is to preach only without written sermons. If they are not 
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apostles to others, doubtless they are to those whom they address ; and we may 
cordially say to them, in their faithful and poorly rewarded labors, God speed. 

Let us now consider the characteristics of the Christian minister who studies 
and writes his sermons for the Sabbath. ; 4 

1. He applies himself to his work. He has not time for other affairs—for 
trifling matters. The studying and writing of his sermons occuples him too 
much to give him an opportunity to entangle himself much in worldly concerns. 

2, Being accustomed to use his pen, he is the man to sustain an office in a 
religious, benevolent institution, or to do the duties of a committee. He is the 
life—the soui and body of a religious charitable society. ! 

3. As he studies the ideas, the arrangement and the language of his sermons, 
there is something new, instructive and interesting in them, so that he may 
retain his ground fifty years, if his physical powers hold out. The difference, 
also, between his written and unwritten sermons will make both longer accep- 
table than would be an exclusively written, or an exclusively unwritten style. — 

4, He keeps up his mental energy by’ studying and writing. When he is 
engaged upon a sermon, he is warmed and animated by the effort; and he feels 
more vigor for all other duties of the ministry. Such a mental and spiritual 
exercise is needed especially by a pastor in a new country, where he has little 
access to cultivated society, and but few of the occasions of exerting his powers 
which a large city presents. He, indeed, who preaches only what he writes, 
and who writes as little as he can, will be deficient in other duties. Indolence 
will become his general habit. 

5. He acquires a valuable stability of mind, discretion of conduct, and sobriety 
of language. He may be a less fluent and interesting speaker and companion 
than the exclusively extemporary preacher; but his words have more weight, 
because they are considered as exactly expressing his deliberate opinions. 

6. The preaching of written sermons tends to promote decency, order and 
dignity in the worship of God. It will be easily seen and generally felt that it 
is in character to preach extemporaneously and use colloquial language in a 
barn, a dwelling, or a school-house. The minister may there preach in his shirt 
sleeves. He may be an uneducated man, and low in his standing in the world. 
He may be thought deserving of very little if any support, and entitled to very 
little influence except to justify the people in indulging their selfishness, rude- 
ness and false religious hopes. With all this, the man suits the place, and they 
who are satisfied with one, are satisfied with both. But let the idea be here 
adopted, that written sermons ought to be preached; and then it will be felt 
that the minister ought to have a decent pulpit, that there ought to be a respec- 
table house of worship, and that the preacher ought to be a man of some edu- 
cation, of some standing and independence of mind, and should be supported. 
Some good ministers are disheartened at the popularity and influence of 
illiterate, extempore preachers, But the influence of many of them is just 
like the influence of a boat that is carried along on the crest of a wave. The 
boat does not lead the wave, but is only borne on by it. They carry the people 
along with them, because they just fall in with the current of the people’s 
thoughts and feelings. 

7. The exactness attained by writing sermons and stating evangelical truth, 
and defining duty, will be valuable to a minister in other things. One minister 
at the West included in the organization of a church, a church member from 
the East without any letter of dismission. A minister received by profession a 
person who was not present in the congregation, but was at home. Into such 
loose ways of management extemporaneous speakers are apt to fall. Every 
thing is undefined and loose in their minds. There is no close, orderly arrange- 
ment of thought. ‘They are not the men to establish order in a new country— 
order in families, order in schools, order in churches, order in the community. 
There is no idea or pattern of such order in their.own minds. 

8. The world may be jealous of the ministry, or may affect to despise it; and 
many ministers, instead of magnifying their office, may lower themselves down 
into contempt; yet the gospel ministry is the grand means of the world’s im- 
provement. It is the life of all good, moral, literary and benevolent institutions. 
It is the fountain of a correct public opinion. [t is the source of all great 
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beneficent public changes. It provides for a nation, the men who are the stay 
and the staff thereof—its upright judges, its conscientious, capable statesmen, 
its rich, liberal benefactors, its firm, zealous reformers, its useful teachers of 
the young, its learned professors and presidents of colleges, and the officers and 
agents of its great benevolent societies. If light does not come from the 
ministers of a nation’s religion, that nation does not enjoy light. If sound 
moral principles, appropriate to the times, are not discovered, adopted and 
proclaimed by a nation’s ministry, that nation does not receive them. It may 
flourish with a great proportion of illiterate brethren and preachers, but there 
must be some studious ministers, who read and pray and think, who examine 
language, and compare new opinions with old, new phrases with old, and new 
organizations with old; and who seize on what is true, scriptural and important, 
and give it form, and introduce it to the community. For this are needed 
scribes well instructed in the kingdom of God, men familiar with their closets, 
their books and their pens, and who imitate the example of the royal preacher, 
who was wise, and still taught the people knowledge, and gave good heed, and 
sought out and set in order many proverbs, who sought to find out what was 
acceptable, and that which was written was upright, even words of truth. Such 
ministers will also resemble the Divine Preacher, who went about doing good, 
and whose wisdom flowed in a golden stream from his lips, in the family circle, 
by the way side, by the sea shore, and on the grassy hill. 


BRIEF NOTICE OF THE REV. MOSES HALLOCK. 


We are indebted to our friend and correspondent Jacob Porter, M. D. of 
Plainfield, Ms., for some extracts from a sermon preached the Sabbath after the 
interment of the venerable minister of Christ whose name is mentioned at the 
head of this article. These extracts give some notices of his truly excellent 
character and useful life. The sermon was delivered by the present pastor 
of the church, the Rev. Dana Goodsell. The writer of these lines was per- 
sonally and intimately acquainted with Mr. Hallock, and can add his testimony 
to the full truth of the statements made by the preacher. In one feature of the 
Christian and ministerial character, Mr. Hallock was, perhaps, never surpassed. 
We mean conscientiousness, a most exact, scrupulous, unwavering obedience to 
the dictates of conscience. Nothing could be more sacred than his word. 
Nothing could be farther from him than duplicity, meanness, equivocation, or 
even forgetfulness. His preéminent probity was known and honored in all the 
surrounding region. He was a man of patriarchal simplicity of habits, very 
pleasant in his demeanor, and cheerful in his intercourse, and not wanting in 
humor and a fund of anecdotes. As an educator of young men in their earliest 
studies for the ministry, he was very useful. For a great number of years, he 
gave classical instruction to youth, generally from ten to twenty in number, 
many of whom boarded under his own roof. He was well skilled in the lan- 
guages, and those educated by him generally took a high rank in the college- 
classes to which they were admitted. Some of them are very useful missionaries 
in heathen lands. 

In the extracts which follow, we copy some of the closing exhortations of the 
preacher. The allusion to the venerable coéval of Mr. Hallock, now blind, is 
very affecting. We may be permitted to say, without indelicacy, that the indi- 
vidual referred to is Dea. James Richards, father of the missionaries, Rev. James 
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Richards of Ceylon, now dead, and of the Rev. William Richards of the Sand- 
wich Islands, and also of the Rey. Austin Richards of Nashua, N. H.—Eps. 


The Reverend Moses Hattocx, whose remains we have followed to the 
grave, was born on Long Island, Feb. 16, 1760, and graduated at Yale College 
in 1788. His theological studies were pursued under the instruction of the Rev. 
Samuel Whitman of Goshen. He came to this place in 1790, then compara- 
tively a wilderness. July 11, 1792, he was ordained pastor of this church. 
The text on that occasion seems to have been prophetical of what has charac- 
terized his ministry. “And they shall teach my people the difference between 
the holy and the profane, and cause them to discern between the unclean and 
the clean.” ; 

The period in which he performed the active duties of the pastoral office in 
this church was about thirty-seven years. And those are present, who are 

familiar with the manner in which he went in and out before you. Review the 
history of those years. It will not be questioned but the town is principally 
indebted, under God, to his labors and influence for its present harmony and 
happiness. T'ake from the prosperity of this society all that God has made him 
instrumental in effecting, and how much would there be left? But I would 
not digress from the subject. Your late pastor was what Paul told Timothy a 
bishop ought to be. He was sober, of good behavior, given to hospitality, apt 
to teach. He was of good report at home and abroad. He was an example to 
believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. He 
gave attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. He meditated on these 
things. He was mighty in the Scriptures. His familiarity with the Bible, it 
would seem, was almost without a parallel. This often rendered meditation a 
feast to his son]. And it was this in connection with his piety, that so eminently 
qualified him for administering consolation to others. In this way he was often 
employed during the last six or seven years of his life. He had resigned the 
exercises of the pulpit; although in this respect his work had not entirely 
ceased, for he supplied the pulpit in the absence of others. On an occasion less 
than a week before his death, he preached to great acceptance the funeral ser- 
mon of one nearly as old as himself. 

By his prayers, his counsel and his influence, his usefulness has been con- 
tinued. He visited from house to house. It was only the day before his illness, 
that he walked the distance of nearly three miles from home, making by the 
way his calls of pastoral visitation. 

During the period of his active labors, he seems to have been greatly blessed. 
He witnessed several seasons of the special outpouring of the Holy Spirit. It 
was only on the third Sabbath of his preaching here, that he said to a member 
of the church, “I think Isee evidence that the Spirit of God is here.’ Nor 
was he deceived in his impression,—for as the fruit of the revival, that followed, 
seventeen were added to the church, a number by no means small, compared 
with the population and the want of a convenient place of worship. This, it 
seems, was the first fruits of what God permitted him to experience during the 
period of his ministry. The years 1797, 1808 and 1827 were greatly dis- 
tinguished for the display of God’s power in the conversion of sinners. 

The church was organized, August 31, 1786, with only fourteen members ; 
and it is believed there were no additions to it during the four years, which 
followed before the arrival of your late pastor. Tn 1830, or at the time when it 
was voted to settle a colleague, the church consisted of one hundred and fifty- 
four members. The whole number admitted by him up to that time was three 
hundred and fifty-eight. Perhaps one-third of these were by letter from other. 
churches, leaving two hundred and thirty-nine, who were admitted on examina- 
tion. Such was the fruit of his labors. 

His theology, it is admitted, was that of the Bible. This was the book, which 
he studied, and over which he prayed to the end of life. He was an ardent 
lover of what are commonly termed the doctrines of grace. These were the 
theme of his meditation day after day. It was in preaching these that God 
blessed him—that sinners were converted, saints edified, and the church 
received its additions from year to year. 
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The harmony existing between him and his people, it is believed, was never 
broken. Year after year, there has been friendship and cooperation. To the 
church at large in the world he has been of eminent service, in the number of 
young men, whose education he has aided, and who are now employed, either 
in this or in foreign lands, in preaching the gospel. “But some have fallen 
asleep.” Richards, Parsons and Fisk are now no more on earth. 

But why dwell on the fruits of his faithfulness? It was not on his services 
as a minister of Christ, that his hope of heaven was founded. On the last day 
of his life, in imitation of an eminent minister of Scotland, he said, “ After col- 
lecting my good deeds and my bad deeds together, I would run away from them 
all to Christ. I want the righteousness of Christ.” About two hours before his 
death, I had a season of conversation with him, which was closed with prayer. 
I said to him, I suppose your confidence in God remains strong.—He replied, 
“Yes, God has prepared a better place for me, I hope.” I said to him, You 
have no fear.—He replied, “ No, all is love.” His departure was peaceful. He 
made not a struggle; he uttered not a groan; but gently ceasing to breathe, 
he fell asleep in Jesus. It was a quarter before 9 o’clock in the evening of 
July 17th, being forty-five years and six days from the time of his ordination, 
and in the 78th year of his age. 

Were the ambassadors of Christ present, I would say, Brethren at the altar, 
a father in the ministry is no longer “at home in the body.” An aged soldier 
in the camp of Jesus is fallen. His years were many ; his labors were long ; 
but he has finished his course. A few hours before his departure, he said that 
he did not regret having devoted his life to the work of the ministry ; that he 
had fought a good fight; that he had not been beating the air. His departure 
under these circumstances speaks to us. We too are mortal. The period of 
service here is not forever. The grave is presenting us with motives for action. 
Shortly the breath of prayer will cease. Besides, souls are perishing. Let us 
then hold on to the faith. Let us preach the word. Let us labor to warm the 
wicked, and to feed the children of God. Our Lord and Master is faithful to 
his promises. “If we suffer, we shall also reign with him.” If we bear the 
cross, we shall wear the crown. 

To the immediate relatives of the deceased, his removal must be afflicting ; 
but it is mingled with pleasure. You cannot question the reality of his piety, 
or the foundation of his hope. “Be ye also ready.” Ina world of reward he 
waits your arrival. With the path, in which he walked, you must be familiar. 
Travel it yourselves, and his hopes will not be disappointed. You will meet 
him in glory. 

Of the members of this church when he was ordained, only one survives ;— 
and his eyes are closed. His head is silvered o’er with age; his form bends 
beneath the weight of years. Dear Sir, you have our sympathies. But to feel 
as you feel, we must be placed in your circumstances. ‘The deceased to you 
was dear. Your intercourse with him was long and pleasant. Could he speak 
to you now, he would say, Brother, wait with pious resignation the will of 
God, all the days of your appointed time, till your change come. But he is 
gone. With your hand upon his forehead cold in death, you have said, “ Fare- 
well for time.” We trust it will be only for time. Friendship and love between 
you and him, formed on earth, will be renewed in heaven. In that world there 
are no tremulous adieus. Hold on then a little longer, and your eyes will be 
opened. Your faith will be lost in vision. 

But I should remind the church generally, that for many years that voice, 
now extinct in death, was heard in commending you to God, and to the word of 
his grace. It was his meat and his drink to administer to you the sacraments, 
and to preach to you the gospel. And the service of his life was one, that he 
did not regret on a dying bed. It was not to preach himself, but Christ Jesus, 
his Lord. Have you been quickened by his labors? And are you preparing to 
meet him in heaven? Oh, be entreated to follow him in the path of the 
Christian. To him it was the path of peace. He contemplated the end of it 
with composure. His was a religion, which the storms of this world could not 
undermine. It accompanied him to the close of his pilgrimage. It laid down 
with him on the bed of death, and made his pillow soft. Is such your religion? 
Is your hope anchored in heaven ? 
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Dabney 
1814. N. J. John B. 


Daggett 
1774 N. J. —Naphtali, D. D., Yale, Mr., 1748, 
and at Harv. 1771, Prof. and 
Pres. Yale 
Dake 
1833 Un. Warren 
Dakin 
1821 Ham. Samuel D., Mr. 
Dallas 
1810 N. J. GroraE M. 
Dana 
1824 Un. Alexander H. 
1831 Un. Jolin Jay 
Danbridge 
1833 N. J. Adam 8. 
Dane 
1833 Un. Gilman 
Darling 
1812 Un. Wiliam 
Darrach 


1815 N. J. Wiliam, Mr., & M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1818 N. J. Samuel F. 


Darrah 

1825 N. J. Richard E., Mr. 
Darrell 

1789 N. J. Edward, Mr. 
Dauchy 

1824 Un. Charles 


Davenport 
1749 N. J. —James, Mr., Yale 1732 


1762 N. J. Ebenezer 

1769 N. J. John, Mr., and Yale ’85, and at 
Bro. 1805 

1827 N. J. John Z., Mr. 


Davids 
1822 Ham. HenryS. 
Davidson 
1826 Ham. Hamilton 
Davie 
1776 N. J. *William R., Mr., Gov. N. C. 
Davies 
1753 N. J. —Samuel, Mr., and Uni. Pa., Pres. 
1769 N. J. John R. 
1813 Col. Thomas L. 
1824 N. J. —Charles, Mr., Prof. in U.S. Mil. 
Acad., West Point. 
1825 N. J. James J. W. 
Davis 
1762 N.J Edmund 
1765 N.J. William, Mr. 
1798 Col. George, Mr. 
1809 Un. James 
1809 Un. Henry B. 
1810 Un. Richard 
1810 Un, —Henry, D. D., and Prof.—Pres. of 
Mid. and Ham. at Yale, 1796, 
and Mr. at Wms. 
1814 Col. Cornelius 
1816 N. J. Charles, Mr., M. D. 
1817 Un. John H. 
1820 Un, Daniel, Tutor at Frank, 
1822 Un. Edward, Mr., Tutor 
1827 Ham,—Henry, Mr.—at Wms. 
1827 Un. William W. 
1828 Un. R. M. 
1830 Un. James W. 
1831 Ham. ‘Thomas T., Mr. 
1833 Un. William 
1834 N.J. Joseph A. 
Dawson 
1822 Col. George W. 
Da 


Mi 
1818 Un, —Jeremiah, D. D., LL. D., at Mid. 
: 1825, and Harv. ’3l—at Yale 
1795, and Mr., Tutor, Prof. and 
Pres., Mr. at Wms. 1798 


1830 N. J. Charles R. 


* Mr. Farmer commenced the prep 
Moses Chamberlain, Jr., of Concord, 
The subsequent part of it has been p 
Editors. 


aration of this List of Graduates, and with the assistance of Mr 
N. H., finished that part of it which was printed in the last number. 
tepared wholly by Mr. Chamberlain, under the supervision of the 
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Dayton Denis 
1776 N, J. |\Jonataan, LL. D. 1829 Un. —Hiram, Mr. 
1806 N.J. Thomas B. C., Mr. Dennis 
1813 N.J. Aaron O., Mr. 1816 N.J. Littleton J. 
1817 Col. Matthias 1834 Col. William 
1825 N.J. William L. 2 
1826 N.J. Ezra F, ory gq Denniston 
1831 Un. — Daniel 1811 Un, — Gerrit V. 
Deal Bigs ae, 
1814 N. J. — William, D. D, accuse tS 
Dean Remon ts vcr 
1803 Un. Artemas "D ik 
1810 Un. James, Mr., and at Ham. Tutor epeyster 
at Union 1763 Col. Abraham, Mr. 
1826 Un. Amos, Mr. 1810 Col, William 
1832 Ham. John De Peyster 
Deare 1800 Col. John 
1794 Rut. William P., Mr. He an nae - 
£ ol. obert G. L. 
Dearing 1816 Col. Frederic, Mr. 
1834 ie John T. A. 1833 Col. Pierre C. 
eas De Pui 
1789 N.J. David, Mr. 1822 N.J. James 
Debow De Ridder 
1772 N. J. John 1818 Un. James V. S. 
De Cantillon Dessaussure 
1803 Un. Richard 1806 N. J. H s 
1803 Un. Tobias S. ; ae 
Deck evan 
ESE tu 1828 Col. Thomas T. 
1793 Col. pacts Sets ee Devens 
1822 Un. John, Mr., Prof. St. John’s Col. : ; ‘ 
De Coursey 1767 es Richard, Mr., Tutor 
1811 N. J. Edward pti 
1776 Col. James 
De Graff D 
1823 Un. Jesse D., Mr. SWiGN/ 
1820 Un. Chauncy 
Dehon De Wi 
1809 N. J. —Theodore, D. D. e W int 
Detaheld 1771 Col. Henry 
c 1790 Rut. Christian, Mr., 1794 
1802 Col. — John 1806 Col. John P. 
1830 Col. John ze 
De Witt 
De Lamater 1769 N. J. ~ Peter 
1814 Rut. —Jacob J., M. D. 1776 Rut. Simeon, Mr., 1782 
Delancey 1808 Un. Thomas D., D. D., at Rut. 1828,. 
1808 N.J. Thomas J. a ; , 
Delaplaine. 1809 N. J. reser Union—D. D. Wash , 
1833 Col. John F. Cha Mlee iV i 
1834 Col. iano! 1831 Rut. Clinton, Mr. 
Delile 1313 U aeeEh M 
. ne James, lyin. 
OUTS te A 1815 Un. John B., Mr. 
De Liesselin 1817 Un. —- George 
1805 N.J. Francis A. Dey 
Demarest 1818 Col. Richard V., Mr. 
1804 Col. Cornelius T., Mr., 1813 1831 Rut. William B, 
1811 Rut. —Cornelius, Mr. Deyau 
1824 Un. William 1833 Rut. Abraham D. 
1834 Rut. John he Dibble 
1834 Col, = William 1793 Col. —Elbenezer, D.D., at Yale 1734, 
Deming aud Mr. 
1821 Ham. Rufus Romeo 1827 Ham. Sheldon, Mr. 
De Mott Dick 
1832 Rut. Mortimer 1804 N. J. prc B., Mr., and M. D. 
niv. Fa, 
Demott 1814 N. J. —John, D. D., Glasgow 
1833 Rut. John 1832 Un. —Thomas, LL. D., Glasgow 
Demund Dickenson 
1823 N. J. Isaac S., Mr. 1759 N.J. —Israel, Yale 1758 
Deneale 1825 Un. Charles, Mr. 
1822 N. J. William W. 1830 Un. Israel, Mr. 
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Dickerson : 

1789 N. J.—|Mauton, Mr., Gov. N, J.—Sec. 

of War 

1804 N.J. Aaron 

1818 Un. Jonathan 
Dickey 

1823 N. J. —Ebenezer, D. D. 
Dickie 

1830 Col. Hugh T. 
Dickinson 

1769 N. J. —John, LL. D. 

1791 N.J. Samuel 

1822 N. J. Philemon 

1826.Un. —Austin, Mr., at Dart. 

1833 Un. John 

1833 Rut. John 

; Dickson 

1794. N. J.  Jobn M., Mr. 

1825 Un. Samuel 
Diell 

1816.Ham. John, Mr. 
Dill 

1802 N.J. James, Mr. 

1816 N.J. James 
Dillon 

1829 Col. Robert J. 
Dimmick 

1816 Ham. Luther F., Mr. 

1827 Rut. —Samuel G., M. D. 
Dimock 

1833 Un. Henry 
Dinsmore 

1822 Un. Andrew, Mr. 
Disborough 

1822 N.J. Samuel V. 

1830 Rut. William 
Dissosway 

1810 Col. Israel D. 

1819 Col. Gabriel P., Mr. 

1820 Col. Cornelius R. 
Ditmars 

1793..N..J5. Dow 
Doack 

1775 N.J. Samuel, Mr., D. D., elsewhere— 


Pres. Wash. Col. Tenn. 


Doane 
1813 Un. Guy W., Mr. 
1818 Un, George W., Mr., Prof. at Wash., 
Cu, D. D. at Columb. 1833 
Dod 
1773 N.J. Thaddeus, Mr. 
1822 N.J. Albert B., Mr., Tutor and Prof. 
1833 N.J. Charles S., Mr. 
1833 N.J. William, Mr., and Prof. 
Dodd 
1789 Rut. Bethuel, Mr. 


1794 N. J. —Bethnel, Mr., at Rut. 1789 


1813 N. J.  Amzi, Mr, 

1813 N.J, Joseph S., Mr. 
Dodge 

1807 Col. Henry S., Mr. 

1807 Un. William J. 

1819 Un. Seabried 

1824 Un. Pearley, Mr. 

1832 Col. Henry S., Mr. 
Donaldson 

1789 N.J. Thomas 
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Donnell 

N. J. John 8. 

N. J. James J.S. 
Donnelly 

Un. Augustus 
Doolittle 

Ham. Giles 

Un. Horace 
Doremus 

N.J. Henry J., Mr. 
Dorrance 

N. J. John, Mr. 
Dorsey 

N.J. Henry H. 

N.J. Charles S. W. 

N.J. Robert R., Mr., M. D., Univ. Pa. 
Doty 

Col. Jabez M. B. 

N. J. Jonathan 

Un. Christopher C. V. N. 
Dougherty 

Un. Charles 

N.J. Peter 
Doughty 

Col. Charles, Mr. 

Col. John 

Col. —Charles, M. B. 
Douglass 

Col. George 

N. J. —Jacob M. 

Ham. Francis 

N. J. —David B., Mr., and Yale 1813, 


and Union 1825, Prof. at Mil. 
Acad., West Point 


Douw 

1758 N. J. Peter W. 

1809 N.J. Volchert P. 
Downer 

1818 N. J. Edwin 
Downing 

1812 N. J. Isaac 

1829 Col. Benjamin 8. 
Downman 

1813 N.J. John B. 
Downs 

1819 Ham. Cyrus, Mr. 
Drake 

1793 Rut. Henry 

1804. Col. Jeremiah J., Mr. 

1808 N. J. George K., Mr. 

1809 N. J. Jacob B. 

1816 Rut. Joseph R.. M.D. 

823 Un. Thomas M., Prof. Wesly. Univ. 

at Middletown, Ct. 

1824 Col. Benjamin, Mr., M. D. 

1831 N. J. William H., Mr, 
Drayton 

1786 N. J.—||William, LL. D. 
Dresser 

1828 Un. Horace 
Drury 

1788 N.J.- Edmund 

1833 Rot. J. Wilson 
Duane 

1789 Col. James C, 

1813 Un. Henry 

1813 Un. * James 

1819 Un. John B., Mr. 
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1824 Un. William N., Mr, M. D Durell 

1299 Un, Benianitiiaal ae 

1829 Un. Corpelius ie ea youn ey 
Dubois uryea 

1827 Col. Henry A. 1834 Rut. ul ae 15 

1828 Col. Cornelius 1834, Rut. —Philip H,, D. D. 
Dubuison Duryee 


1834 N. J. —Charles, Mr., Prof, in Jef. Coll. | 1795 Col.“ Phili 
es, Mr., Prof. inJef Coll. | 5575 Col. Richard 


Ducachet 1818 Col. Richard 


1822 N. J. —Henry W., Mr., M. D. New York, 
D.D. Dusenberry 
Duckett 1805 N. Je Caleb 
1791 N.J. Allen B., Mr. Dusenbury 
1823 N. J. Thomas 1834 Rut. Henry 
Duer Dustan 
1812 Col. Alexander 1822 Col. Peter 
1824, Col. William Dutcher 
Duffie 1823 Un. Salem, Mr. 
1809 Col. Cornelius R., Mr., 1813 1825 Un. Charles B. 
Duffield Duval 
1752 N. J. Corres Mr., Tut. and D. D, | 1825 N.J. William B. 
ale Dwight 
1773 N.J. John, Tutor 1787 N. J. —Timothy, D.D., and LL. D. Harv. 
Dugan 1800, at Yale Pres. Yale 
1809 Col. Thomas 1816 Col. Maurice ies Mr., 1820 
Duke 1823 Un. —Maurice, Mr. 
1802 Col. — William, Mr. 1825 Ham. : Harrison G. O. 
roe ener Dwinell — 
1828 Rut. — Abraham, Mr. Dy Aoi ‘all 
vet alae of _ | 1810 Col.” Jacob, Mr. 
8 ae 5 r., and M. D. Univ. | 1811 Col. Jacobus 
Duncan 1820 Ga ete: Mr. 
1775 N. J. James - ene” 
1806 N.J. Robert C. ace 
Dandas ol. ; eter 
1806 N.J. James H. von cq wacker 
ie 1793 Col. George I., Mr., 1797 
1791 Rut. William, Mr. Hager 
1810 Rut. Edward W., Mr. 1809 N.J. Samuel W. 
1827 Un. —Alexander, M. D. 1832 Un. _ Peter B. 
1829 Un. Lewis B. Eakin 
Dunlap 1763 N.J. Samuel, Mr. 
1773 N. J. James, Tutor, D.D. Jef. Coll. and Farle 
Pres. of the same 1790 Col. Marmaduk 
1800 Un. —John, Mr. F coat, Sl. 3 
Harly 


1803 Un. Thomas, Mr., M. D. i . 
1814 Un. Peter C., Mr., at Ham., 1814 1792 N. J. ||* Peter, Mr., Gov. Georgia 
1816 N. J. —James, Mr. 1799 N.J. Clement, Mr. 

1816 N, J. — William, Mr., and Tut. Jef. Coll. Eastburn 

1816 Col. James W., Mr. 


Duele 1817 Col Manton, M 
1811 N.J. James Haile anton, MY. 
1813 N.J. Robert P., Mr. 1827 Col. — Edward B. 

Dunn Easton 
1818 Un. Clarkson 1822 Un. William 
1832 Un. William 1820 Un. John 
1834 N.J. —Clurkson, Mr. Eaton 

Dunning 1756 N.J. —Jsaac, Mr., and Phil. 
1826 Un. Richard 1828 Col. —Asa, D. ae at Harv. 1803 

Dupont 1829 Un. George W., Mr., Prof. Ham. 
1827 Rut. —Charles, M. D. it te gue Mie 

cecies 
s 

oe Pee ae 1788 Col. John 
1806 Col. William E. Echols 
1827 Col. Edward 1829 Un. Philip H. 

Durdin Eckley 
1807 N.J. Richard H. 1772 N.J. Joseph, D. D. 
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Eddy 
1817 Un. Ansel D., Mr. 
1821 Un, —Chauncy, Mr. 
1831 Un, Henry T. 
1834 Un. Carnot D. 
Edgar 
1804 Col. William 
1820 Un. —Joln, D. D., Prof. Belf. 
1829 Col. William 
1831 N.J. Cornelius H., Mr. 
1833 N.J. James A., Mr. 
Edmiston 
1766 N. J. Samuel, Mr. 
Edmonds 
1816 Un. Jobn W. 
Edmunds 
. 1831 Un: Thomas 
Eason 
1809 Un. Henry 
1829 Un. Nathaniel 
- Edwards 
1757 N.J. Timothy, Mr. 
1765 N.J. Jonathan, Tutor, D. D., Mr. at 
Yale, Pres. Union 
1768 N.J.  Peirpont, Mr. 
1784 N. J. Alexander 
1796 N.J. John S., Mr. 
1797 N. J. ||)Henry W., LL. D. Yale, Gov. 
Ct., Sen. in Cong. 
1803 N. J. Jobn D. 
1806 N. J. Alexander M. 
1830 N. J. James C., Tutor, Mr. 
1834 Un. Samuel B. 
Kells 
1819 Ham. —James, Mr.,—at Yale 


1827 Ham. James H., Mr. 

1852 Ham. Samuel 
Egerton 

1791 Rut. ~~ Luke, Mr. 
Eigenbrodt 

1831 Col. William E., Mr., 1855 
Higenbrot 

1825 Un. —Lewis A., LL. D. 
Eisenlord 

1822 Un. John, Mr. 
Eldridge 

1821 Un. Darwin B. 
Ellett 

1824 Col. William H. 
Ellicot 

1816 N. J. —Andrew, Mr., Prof. Mil. Acad. 

West Point 

Elliot 

1795 Col. Bernard 

1806 N.J. Benjamin 

1825 N.J. Gibbes L., Mr., M. D. Univ, Pa. 
Elliott 

1823 Ham. James G. 

1825 Col. —Stephen, LL. D. 

1831 N.J. Jared L., Mr. 
Ellis 

1802 N. J. Thomas 

1823 Un. Chesselden 


1827 Rut. —John F., M. D. 
1827 Rut. —Samuel C., M. D. 


1834 Ham. Richard 
Ejlmaker 

1801 N.J. Elias E., Mr. 

1805 N.J. Amoss., Mr. 
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Ellmore 
1823 Un. David W. 
Ellsworth 
1766 N.J. ||{Oxiver, LL. D., Yale ’90, Dart. 
97, Chief Justice U. States 


1822 Un. Jude, Mr. 
Elmendorf 
1782 N. J. Conrad, Mr. 
1782 N. J. Peter, Mr. 
1794 N. J. Edmund, Mr., Tutor 
1807 N. J. James B., Mr. 
1807 N. J. William C., Mr. 
1818 Un William H. 
1834 Rut John 
“a Elmendorf 
1823 Col. Edmund B. 
Elmer 
1810 N. J. John 
1824 N. J. —Lucius Q. C., Mr. 
1832 N.J. William, Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
Elmore 
1816 Ham. John 
Elting 
1796 N. J. William, Mr. 
1812 Rut. Cornelius C., Mr. 
1812 Rut. Solomon E. 
Ely 
1804 N.J. Alfred, Mr., Tutor, D. D. 734 
1821 Un. Jonathan, Mr. 
1831 Col. Robert, Mr, 
Elzey 
1775 N.J. ‘Arnold, Mr. 
Embury 
1828 Col. Edmund, Mr., 1833 
Emerson 
1763 N. J. Ezekiel 
1830 Un. Benjamin F. 
Emery 
1828 Un. Josiah 
1831 Col. Robert, Mr. 
Emlen 
1802 N. J. George 
1805 N.J. William F. 
Emmet 
1810 Col. Robert 
1822 Ham.—Thomas A., LL. D., and Col. ’24 
Emott 
1800 Un. —James, Mr. 
Empie 
1807 Un. Adam, Mr., Prof. in Mil. Acad. 
West Point, D. D. Pres. William 
and Mary Coll. 
English 
1789 N. J. David, Mr., Tutor 
1824 N.J. Charles G., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1831 Un. James T. 
Ennis 
1831 Rut. Jacob, Mr. 
Eppes 
1788 N.J. Richard 
Epstein 
1827 N.J. Tobias 
Ernst 
1808 N.J.  Walliam G., Mr. 
Erwin 
1776 N. J. Benjamin 
1833 Un. John 
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Esty 
1803 N.J. David K., Mr. 
Evans 
1772 N. J. Israel, Mr., and Dart. 1792 
1775 N.J. John 
1821 N.J. David 
1830 Rut. George W. 
1830 Un. Robert 
1834 Un. Jesse 
Everett 
1794 N.J. Nicholas C., Mr. 
Evertson 
1799 Un. Walter 
Ewing 
1754 N. J. John, Mr., and at Phil., Tutor, 
D.D., Edin. and Pres. Univ. Pa. 
1794 N. J. William B. 


1798 N. J. || Charles, Mr., and LL. D. Jef. Col. 
1818 N. J. James H., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1821 N. J. —Greville, D. D. Glasgow 
1823 N.J. James, Mr. 
1824 N.J. Francis A., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa, 
Eyre 
1793 N. J. Manuel, Mr. 
Exum 
1824 N.J. James L. 
Faesch 
(1795 Col. John 1. 
Fairchild 
1813 N.J.  Ashbel G. 
1829 Un. Sidney T. 
Fairlie 
1818 Col. Frederic 
Faitoute 
1776 N. J. George, Mr., Tutor 
1827 N. J. William S., Mr. 
Faneuil 
1757 N.J. Peter, Mr. 
Fanning 
1772 Col. —Edmund, Mr., and at Yale and 
Harv., LL. D. at Oxford, Yale 
and Dart.—at Yale 1757 
1821 N.J. JohnC. 
Fanshaw 
1832 Col. Daniel F. G. 
Farmer 
1792 Rut. —Jasper, Mr. 
Farnsworth 
1825 Un. Marshall L. 
Farrand 
1750 N. J. Daniel, Mr., and Yale 777 
1802 N. J. —William P., Mr. 
Farrington 
1825 Un. Thomas 
Farrow 
1805 N. J. Jonn W. 
Faucet 
1763 N, J. —Benjamin, Mr. 
Fa 
1831 Un. Cyrus 
Fayerweather 
1758 Col —Symuel, Mr., and at Yale 1753, at 
Oxf, and Cam.—at Hary, 1743 
Fearing 
1827 Rut. —Joseph W., M. D. 
Fearn 
1827 Rut. —Thomas, M. D. 
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Feltus 

1822 Un. —James, D. D. 
Featherstonhaugh 

1834 Un. James D. 
Fendall 

1815 N.J. Philip R., Mr. 
Fenn 

1821 Ham. Frederic A. 
Fenton 

1826 Ham. William M. 
Ferguson 

1795 Col. John 

1823 Col. John J., Mr. 

1827 Rut. —John T., M. D. 
Ferrand 

1805 N.J. Stephen L. 
Ferrier 

1822 N. J. — William, D. D. 
Ferris 

1811 Col. Charles G., Mr., 1816 

1816 Col. Isaac, Mr. and D, D. 

1817 Un. John I. 

1826 Un. Benjamin G. 

1833 Un. —Jumes, D. D. 
Ferry 

1820 Un. William M. 

1826 Un. —Adolphus, Mr, 
Field 

1793 N. J. Robert C. 

1206 N.J. Jacob T., Mr. 

1821 N. J. Richard S. 

1830 N.J. De Pui., Mr. 
Fields 

1816 Un. Jeremiah 
Finch 

1832 Un. —Ralph K., Mr. 
Findlay 

1818 N. J. Archibald I. 
Fine 

1805 Col. James L. 

1809 Col. John, Mr. 
Fink 

1819 Un. John W. 
Finley | 

1749 N. J. —Samuel, Mr., D. D. Glasgow, Pres. 

1765 N.J. Samuel 

1765 N. J. Joseph 

1770 N. J. —Rcbert, D. D. and Mr. Glasgow 

1772 N.J. Ebenezer 

1775 N.J. Joseph 

1776 N. J. John E., Mr. 

1787 N. J. Robert, Mr., Tutor, D. D. 1817, 

Pres. Univ. Ga. 

1804 N. J. Michael A. 

1820 N. J. James C., Mr. 

1820 N. J. William P. 

1821 N.J. Robert 8. 

1827 N. J. John E. C. 

1828 N.J. Josiah F. 
Finney 

1809 N.J. William 
Fish 

1774.N.J. Peter, Mr. 

1827 Col. Hamilton 

1831 Col. P. Stuyvesant, Mr. 
Fisher 


1772 N.J. —Daniel, D. D. 


Ford 
Timothy, Mr. 


4.N.J. Gabriel H., Mr. 
2N.J. Jacob, Mr. 
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1794 Col. John W. 
1796 Col, Phillip 1783 
1817 Col. — Isaac, Mr. 1784 
1821 Col. George H. 1792 
1827 Rut. —George, Mr. 1809 
1827 N. J. —Sumuel, D. D. at Wms. 1799,Tut. | 1312 
1832 N.J. Charles H., Mr. 1816 
1832 Rut. William 1818 

Fisk ie7* 
1825 Ham. —Ezra, D.D. at Wms. ee 
1826 Ham. Harvey, N. J.’30, Mr. 1828 
1827 Un. Ephraim 

Fiske 1784 


1821 Col. — Thaddeus, D, D.—at Harvard 1786 


1798 
Fitch 1800 
1803 N. J. Samuel M. 1809 
1823 Un. James D. : 1309 
» 1823 Ham, —Charles, Mr.—at Wms. 
Fithian 1832 
1772 N.J. Philip V., Mr. se 
3 Fitzgerald 1815 
1796 N. J. John, Mr. 1820 
Fitzhugh 
1800 N. J. Arthur R. 1818 
1808 N.J. William H. 1827 
Flandreau 1829 
1819 Ham. ‘Thomas H. 
Fleet 1796 
1823 Ham. Samuel 1799 
Fleming 1921 
1791 Col. Pierre E., Mr., ’97 1898 
1795 N. J. Thomas F., Mr. 1329 
1803 Col. Augustus 1832 
1805 Col. — James 1834 
1809 Col. Alexander 
Flint 1820 
1818 Un. —Abel, D. D. at Yale, 1785, Tutor | ~~~ 
Flournoy 
1833 Un. Jobn nee 
Floy 1829 
1827 Col. Michael, Mr., 34 1833 
Floyd 
1824 Ham. John G., Mr. ee 
Flud ae 
1820 Un. John M. ey 
Fonda 1806 
1787 Col. Nicholas 1810 
1803 Un. Alexander G. 
1806 Un. Jesse, Mr. 
1810 Un, Henry V., Mr. 18S} 
1815 Un James D., Mr. 
1819 Un, Christopher, Mr. 1808 
1828 Un, William H. 1809 
Foot 
1825 Ham. Thomas M., Mr. 1811 
Foote 
1805 Un. ||Charles A. 1797 
1808 Un, —Augustus R., Mr. 
1811 Un. Samuel A, 1811 
1820 Un. Florace 
1821 Un. Joseph I. 
1827 Un. —_ Luther ee 
Forbes 1800 
1794 Col. John 1829 
1827 Col. John Murray, Mr. 1833 
Force 
1794. N.J, James G., Mr. 1749 


Un. Laurence 

N.J. John 

N.J. Marcus 

Ham. Jacob J. 

Un. Jobn W., Mr. 

Un. Elijah 

Un. Edward W., Mr., M. D. 
Forman 

N.J.  Agur T., Mr. 


N.J. William G., Mr. 
Un. Joshua 


Un. Isaac 

Un. Abraham 

N.J. Ezekiel 
Foreman 

Un. Ferris 
Forrest 

N.J. David M., Mr. 

Co}. —William, Mr. 
Forrester 

Col. Peter 


Rut. —Peter, Mr., M. D. 


Rut. James C., Mr., M. D. 
Forsyth 
N.J. Robert M., Tutor 


[ Fes. 


N.J. ||*Joun, Mr., Gov. Ga., Senator 


in Cong., Sec. of State 


Col. William 


N.J. George C., Mr. 

Rut. Jobn 

N. J. John 

Un. —John, Mr. 
Fort 

Un. Abraham I, 
Foster 

N.J. William, Mr. 


Col. —lIsaac, M. D. 
Un. Christopher C, 


Ham. Julius 
Foulke 

Col. John B., Mr. 

Rut. Joseph 

Rut. William 
Fowler 

Col. Gilbert O. 

Col. Theodosius 
Franchot 

Un. Lewis 
Francis 


Col. Henry M., Mr. 


Col. John W., Mr. and M, D. 


Fraser 
Col. David, Mr., 1815 


Frazer 


N.J. William C, 
Freake 
Col. Richard 
Freeman 
Rut. Alpheus, Mr. 
Col. Jonathan 
Col. —Jonathan, Mr., and at N. J. 1809 
NwJ. Bilis B:, Mr: 
Un. Samuel 
Frelinghuysen 


N. J, —TZheodore, Mr. 
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1750 N. J. James Gant 
oe Ne - PREDEsiG. Mr., Sen. Cong. 1762 Nid; Fan M. D., Edinburgh 
1803 N. J. —John, Mr. Rut. . CN hes 
1804 N. J. Turopore, Mr., and 1833 LL. | 1759 N. J. —David, Yale, 1759 
D., Sen. Cong. 1789 N. J. John L., Mr. 
1806 N.J. Frederic, Mr. 1789 N.J. David 
1831 Rut. Theodore, Mr. 1817 Un. — Daniel 
Freneau Gardner 
1771 N. J. an 1802 Col. William 
et " ered 1822 Un. Benjamin F. 
renc 1825 Col. James A. M., Mr. 
1829 Un. Jonathan 1832 Un. James 
Frey Garnet 
1801 Un. = Henry J. 1803 N. J. Henry 
Freligh Garr 
1774, N. J. aa ee Mr., and D. D. Prof. at) 1796 Col. Andrew S. 
1799 Col. Peter D. Garretson 
1811 Rat. —Solomon, D. D. 1828 Rut. John, Mr. 
1823 Un. John V. 1829 Rut. Garret I, Mr. 
Frothingham Garrish 
1812 Un. John, Mr. 1833 Rut. John P. 
1817 Un. William W. Garrison 
Fuller 1810 Col. James C., Mr., 1816 
1796 N. J. —Andrew, D. D., and Yale 1825 Un. = Aaren 
1810 Un. William K., Mr. Garritson 
1815 Un. Samuel 1820 N J. John V. 
1818 Un. George K. 1823 Un. John 
1822 Un. Samuel, Mr. areia 
1824 Un. Richard, Mr., M. D. 
1824 Un. Elias L. 1818 N.J. Robert M. 
1829 Un. — Charles Gaston 
1829 Un. Henry 1796 N. J. ||William, Mr., and LL. D., and at 
1830 Un. Edward L. Harvard 
1834 Un. James 1834 Rut. Joseph 
Fullerton Gautier 
1820 Un. Matthew L. 1831 Rut. —Thomas B., M. D. 
1834 Un. Joseph T. Geer 
Funk 1813 Un. Alpheus 
1817 Col. Seymour P., Mr., 1821 Gelston 
Furman 1791 N.J. Maltby, Mr. 
1794 N.J. Moore 1833 Col. John M. 
1794 N.J. John W. Gener 
oe ee lee 1834 Col. —Don Thomas, LL. D. 
1826 Un. Charles C., Mr. George | 
Fyler 1762 Col. William C, 
1810 N.J. Jared D., Mr. Gerard 
Galbraith 1811 Col. James W., Mr., 1816 
1831 Un. — William Gholson 
Gale 1820 N. J. James H., Mr. 
1791 N.J. Robert 1825 N. J. William Y. 
1814 Un. George W., Mr. Gibbes 
1825 Un. Leonard D. zee ve 7. John ats 
.J. Joseph 8. 
Te Peer 1813 N.J. Robert M. 
Galloway Gibbons 
1769 N. J. ||—Joseph, LL. D 1760 N. J. —Thomas, Mr., and D, D., Edin. 
1831 N. J. Samuel, Mr., Prof. Lafayette Coll, ee ITE 5 Henin 
Galpin Gibert 
1810 N.J Horace 1821 Col. William N. 
‘Ganbia 1834 Col. James T., Mr. 
1772 N. J. —Archibald, Mr., Phil. Gibson 
1804 N. J. —John G., Mr. He wv a damages: 
igo IN. Ji. onn, Mr. 
—— ee 1807 N.J. Edward R. 
1319 Un, Rensselaer, Mr. ee 5 guied 
1820 Un. Henry Gifford 


1822 Un. ‘Ten Eyck 1809 Co]. James N. 
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1813 Un. Thomas 

1814. N.J. Archer, Mr. 
Gilbert 

1813 Un. Eliphalet W., Mr., and Pres. 

Newark Coll. 

1831 Un. Charles T. 
Gildersleeve 

1789 Rut. Cyrus P., Mr. 

1792 N. J. —Cyrus, Mr. 

1812 N. J. Cyrus 

1825 Un. George P. 

1827 N. J. EzraS., M. D., Univ. Pa. 
Giles 

1764 Col. Samuel 

1781 N. J. ||Witti1am B., Mr., Gov. Va., 

Sen. in Cong. 

1821 Un. George W., Mr. 
Gilford 

1793 Col. Samuel 

1824 Col. James J. 

1828 Col. George 
Gillet 

1827 Un. John A. 
Gilliam 

1822 N.J. Marius 
Gillies 

1770 N. J. —John, D. D., Mr., Glas. 
Gillis 

1815 N.J. Levi £, Mr. 
Girault 

1828 N.J. Thomas R., Mr. 
Gisborne 

1814 N. J. —Thomas, D. D. and Mr. 
Gitteau 

1830 Un. George 
Givens 

1819 Un. Hiram 
Gleason 

1829 Un. Daniel 
Glen 

1804 Un. John 
Glenworth 

1767 Col. —George, Mr., and M. D. Edin. - 
Glover 

1817 Un. Bennet 

1820 Ham. Samuel, Mr. 

1822 Col. John M, 
Goble 

1819 Ham. Jabez G. 
Godwin 

1834 N. J. Park 
Goelet 

1828 Col. Robert 
Goertner 

1822 Un. I. Peter, Mr. 

1831 Un. Nicholas W. 


Geetschius 
1773 N.J. —John M., Mr. 
1774 N. J. —Stephen 
Gold 
1816 Ham. Theodore S., Mr. 
Goldsborough 
1806 N.J. Nicholas 
Goldsmith 
1815 N.J. John, Mr. 
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Good 
1822 N.J. Caleb, Mr. 
Goodhue 
1816 Un. William S., M. D., and at Yale, 
1818 
Goodman 
1765 N. J. Richard 
1820 Un. Eldad W. 
Goodrich 
1783 N. J. —Elizur, D.D., and Mr. at Yale, 
1752 
1813 Un. Horace 
1823 Un, Hiram P., Prof. Un. Theol. Sem. 
and Vice Pres. Marion Coll. 
1825 Un. Chauncey E., Mr. 
1829 Un. Jesse W. 
1832 Un. Butler 
Goodwin 
1819 Un. Daniel 
1824 Ham.—Justus, Mr. 
1828 Un. Stephen A. 
Goodyear 
1824 Un. Charles 
: Gookin 
1827 Ham. Seymour, Mr. 
Gordon 
1751 N. J. Alexander, Tutor 
1777 N. J. — William, D. D., Mr., Harv. 772 
and Yale ’73 
1818 Un. Yorick Sterne 
Gosman 
1801 Col. John 
1802 Col. George 
1806 Col. Jonathan 
1807 Col. Robert 
1833 Rut. —John, D. D. 
Gould 
1793 Col. Charles D., Mr., ’97 
1833 Un. Edward O, 
Gouverneur 
1811 N. J. Isaac 
1811 N. J. Nicholas 
1817 Col. Samuel L. 
1821 Col. Frederic P. 
1823 Col. Adolphus 
Gracie 
1804 N. J. —William,—at Columb. 
815 Col. Archibald 
1818 Col. Robert, Mr. 
Graham 
1752 N. J. —Chauncey, Mr., Yale, ’47 
1770 Col. Jonathan 
1772 Col. John A., M. B. 
1773 N.J. William, Mr. 
1786 N. J. Edward, Mr. 
1790 Col. George 
1790 Col John 
1794, Col Levi 
1798 Col Charles 
1804 Col John T. B. 
1811 N.J. Edward E. 
1820 Un. Van Wyck 
1826 N.J. Hamilton C. 
1827 Rut. —William L., M. D. 
1833 Un. —Samuel S., D. D. 
Granger 
1819 Un. Lyman 
Grant 
1765 Col. Richard 
1786 N.J. Thomas, Mr. 


[FrEs. 


Rat 
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1792 Rut. Ebenezer, Mr., at N. J., 1796 

1811 N. J. John 

1823 Ham. Abraham P., Mr. 

1824 Un, David 

1827 Un. Oliver D. F. 

1829 Un. Charles, Mr. 

1832 Un. Hary A. 

1833 N. J. Edward J., Mr. 
Grantland 

1808 N.J. John P., Mr. 
Graves 

1822 Un. Henry 

1825 Col. Nathaniel M. 

1832 Un. Nelson Z. 
Gray 

1821 Un. Hiram 

1821 N.J. Andrew C. 

1823 N. J. —John, Mr. 

1825 Un. Joseph 

1832 N. J. Sohn A., Mr. 

1834 Ham. Daniel 
Green 


1749 N. J. —Jacob, Mr., Harv. 774 
1760 N.J. Enoch, Mr. 


1783 N. J.  Ashbel, Tutor, Mr., Prof., D. D. 
Phil. and LL. D. Univ. N. Car. 
and Pres. 

1787 N.J. Charles D., Mr. 

1788 N.J.  Jobn W., Mr. 

1794 N.J. Richard M., Mr. 

1802 N. J. Enoch A. 

1805 N. J. Robert S., Mr. 

1809 Col. Henry 

1812 Rut. Jacob 

1815 N. J. —Jacob, Mr., M. D. Phil., Prof. Jef- 
ferson Coll. 

1816 Ham. George S. 

1818 N. J. —James S., Mr. 

1820 N. J. Henry W., Mr. 


1820 N. J. —Jacob, Mr. 
1821 Ham. —George W., Mr., at Middlebury 


1822 Un. Henry K., Mr. , Tator Wash, Coll. 
1823 Un. James W. 
1824 N.J. Charles B., Mr. 
1824 Col. Timothy R., Mr., 1834 
1827 N.J. Thomas H., Mr., "M.D. Univ. Pa. 
1831 N.J. Charles G. 
1834 Un.  Abijah 
Greene 


1781 N. J. —Nathaniel, Mr., Maj. Gen. in the 
Revolutionary Army 


Greenleaf 
1810 Col. Joseph 
Greenlee 
1817 N. J. —Samuel, Mr., and M. D, Univ, Pa, 
Greenup 
1822 N. J. Christopher C. 
Greenly 
1831 Un. Wiliam L. 
Gregory 
1757 N. J.  £inathan 
1800 N. J. William A., Mr. 
1815 Un. James H. 
1831 Un. Rufus B. 
Grennell 
1762 Col. John 
Gridley 
1816 Ham. Philo 
Grier 
1772 N.J. James, Mr., and Tutor 
1815 Un. David L. 
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Griffin 
1802 N. J. —Edward Ds Mr., and at Yale 
1790, D. D. at Union 1808, Prof. 
at Theol. Sem. Andover, ’ Pres. 
Williams 
1818 Ham.—Ebenezer, Mr. 


1823 Col. —Edmund D., Mr. 

1826 Un. Samuel 8. 
Griffith 

1811 N. J. John I. 

1814 N. J. William B. 
Grigg 

1817 Col. John, Mr. 
Grimball 

1819 N.J. John B. 
Grimkie 

1789 N. J. —John F., LL. D. 
Griscom 

1824 Un. —John, LL. D., Prof. Univ. N. Y. 
Griswold 

1775 Col. — Joseph 


1811 N. J. —Aleaxonder V., D.D., and at Harv. 
1812, and at Brown 1811 


1820 Un. Elias 

1828 Ham. Levi, Mr. 
Groesbeck 

1830 Un. Stephen, Mr. 
Groome 

1819 N. J. John C. 
Gross 

1789 Col. —John D., D. D. 
Grosvenor 

1831 Ham. —Oliver P., Mr. 
Grout 

1826 Un. Solon 
Groves 

1814 Ham. William 
Guffin 

1826 Un. Elias 
Guild 

1832 N. J. Charles B. 
Guion 

1796 N.J. Isaac L., Mr. 

1826 Col. John M. 
Gulick 

1825 N,. J. Peter LC 

1831 N.J. Symmes H. 
Gunn 

1805 N. J. —Alexander, Mr., and Col., D. D 

at Alleg. Coll. 

1805 Col. Alexander, Mr. 

1828 Col. Alexander N. 

1830 Col. Lewis C. 

1832 Rut. Alexander S., Mr. 
Guthrie 

1826 Ham. Joseph 
Habersham 

1802 N. J. Robert 

1805 N.J. Richard W., Mr. 
Hadden 

1831 Un. Alexander 
Hadderman 

1834 N J. Charles J., Mr., Prof. in Jefferson 

Coll., Pa 

Hadley 

1832 Un. William H. 

1834 Ham. George 
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Haff 
1824 Un. Heman, Mr. 
Hagaman 
1825 N.J. Abraham, Mr. 
_ Hagerman 
1804 Col. Henry 
Hagner 
1830 N. J. Charles N., Mr. 
Hague 
1826 Ham. William, Mr. 
1832 Ham. John B. 
Haight 
1811 Un. William 
1811 Col. Benjamin, Mr., 1816 
1812 N. J. Thomas H. 
1818 Ham. Fletcher M. 
1828 Col. Benjamin J., Mr. 
1830 Un. Robert 
Haines 
1812. N. J. Job 
1812 N.J. John S., Mr. 
1813 N.J. Ezekiel S., Mr. 
1820 N.J. Daniel, Mr. 
Hait 
1754. N. J. Benjamin, Mr. 
e 
1827 Un. Richard H., M. D. 
Haley 
1766 N.J. John, Mr. 
Hall 
1774. N. J. James, D. D. 
1811 N. J. —Robert, D. D, at Harv. 
1811 Col. —James, D. D. 
1817 N.J. Robert C. 
1820 Un. Raynad R. 
1820 Un. Sidney C. 
1823 N.J. Robert, Mr. 
1824 Un. Joseph A., Mr., and at Amh. 1824 
1824 Ham, Charles 
1829 Rut. John 
1831 Un. George M. 
1833 Col. Charles 
Hallam 
1817 Un. James D. 
Hallenbeck 
1817 Un. Garrit, Mr. 
Halliday 
1824 N. J. David, Mr. 
Halsey 
1752 N. J. Jeremiah, Mr., Tutor 
1790 Col. — Fredric 
1812 Un. Luther, Mr., Prof. at N. J. and in 
West. Theol. Sem., and D. D. 
at N. J. 1831, aud Prof. Auburn 
1815 Un. Samuel B. 
1816 .Un. John T’., Mr. 
1816 Un. Abraham A. 
1819 Un. Job F., Mr. 
1822 Un. Abraham O. 
1823 Col. Abraham N,, Mr. 
1830 Un. Jobn C, 
1830 Un. _—_—Richard P. 
Halstead 
1765 N.J. Robert, Mr. 
1800 Col. Samuel 
1810 N.J. Matthias O., Mr. 
1810 N. J. Spencer, Mr, 
1812 N. J. ||William 
1823 N. J. —Job 8., Mr. 
1824 N.J. Robert W. 
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Halsted 
1833 N.J. David J., Mr. 
Hamersley 
1819 Col. Andrew 
1826 Col. John W. 
Hamill 
1827 Rut. Hugh, Mr. 
Hamilton 
1788 Col. —Alexander, LL. D., and at Dart. 
790, N. J.’88, Bro. and Harv. 792 
Sec. Treas. 
1800 Col. Philip 
1804 N. J. Francis P. 
1804 Col Alexander 
1805 Col. James A. 
1808 N.J. Samuel R., Mr. 
1809 Col. Jobn C. 
1gl1 N. J. —William S., Mr. 
1814 N. J. James, Mr., Prof. Nash. Univ. 
818 N.J. Joseph A. 
1824 Un. Alfred W, 
1824 N. J... Henry K. 
1825 N. J. — William T., Mr. 
1826 Un. Comfort 
1827 Un. Theodore B. 
1830 Un. Francis 
1830 Rut. Alfred 
Hamlin 
1824 Un. Laurence F. 
Hammond 
1826 Un. —Jabez D., Mr. 
1833 Un. Wells S. 
Hampton 
1829 Rut. William 
Hance 
1830 Rut. Joseph C. 
Hancock 


1769 N. J. —||*John, Mr. at Harv. 754, and 
Yale ’69—LL. D. at Harv., 
Yale, and Bro.— Pres. Cong., 
and Gov. Massachusetts. 


Handley 

1807 N. J. John, Mr. 

1807 N. J. Nathaniel P., Mr. 
Handy 

1761 N.J. Isaae 

1833 Un. Horace 

1833 Ham. Edward P. 
Hanks 

1829 N.J. Festus, Mr., and Tutor 
Hanna 

1755 N. J. John, Mr. 

1759 Col. —William 

1765 Col. — William, Mr. 


1777 N. J. James, Mr. 
1782 N.J. John, Mr. 
1790 N.J. William, Mr. 
Hansen 
1811 Un. Joseph, Mr., M. D. at N. Y. 
1814 Un. —_ Nicholas 
Hapgood 
1830 Un. George P. 
Hard 
1622 Un. __||Gideon 
Hardenbergh 
1770 N. J. Jacob R., Mr., and D. D. Col.— 
Pres, Rut. 
1789 Col. James R., D. D. 
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1809 Rut. Cornelius L. , Mr. 

1811 Rat. Charles, Mr. 

1821 Un. James B., Mr., and at Rut, 1827 

1827 Rut. Lewis, Mr. 

1828 Rut. Theodore, Mr, 

1833 Rut. James R. 
Hardenbrook 

1824 Col.  Jokn K., Mr, 
Hardenburgh 

1788 Rut. Jacob R. , Mr. 

1803 Un. Thomas 
Hardie 

1787 Col. James, Mr. 
Harding 

1818 Un. Sewall 
Hare 

1826 Un. George E. 
Hargous 

1830 N. J. —Lewis, Mr., Prof. 
Hariot 

1792 N. J. obert, Mr. 
Harkness 

1818 Un. Lamon G. 
Harper 

1762 Col. easel Mr., and at Glasgow, 

rof. 
1785 N.J. ||Ropert G., Mr., and LL. D. 
1820, Sen, in Cong. 

1801 N. J. Robert G. 
Harriman 

1830 Un. William 
Harris 

1753 N. J. John 

1753 N.J. Robert, Mr. 

1762 N. J. Jobn 

1770 Col. Richard, Mr. 

1787 N. J. Samuel, Tutor 

1788 N. J. toes R., Mr., and M. D. Univ. 

a. 

1790 N. J. Israel 

1792 N J. Charles W. 

1800 Col. Samuel 


1801 N. J. — Nathaniel, Mr., and Phil. 
1811 Col. 
at Harv. 1786 and Mr, 


1818 N.J. Thompson S. 

1822 Col. Josiah D_, Mr, 

1823 N.J. Charles W. 

1824 N. J. Charles 

1824 Un. Tra, Mr. 

1825 Col. Robert W., Mr. 

1827 N. J. —James C 
Harison 

1764 Col. Richard, Mr. 

1802 Col. Francis L. 

1804 Col. Richard N. 

1811 Col. William H. 
Harrison 

1795 N.J. Josiah, Mr. 

1797 N.J. Abraham, Mr. 

1805 N.J. Henry P. , 

1814 N. J. £lias, Tutor 

1820 N. J.  Jeptha, Mr. 

1829 Rut. —John 1., Mr., M, D. 
Harsen 

1825 Col. Jacob 
Harsha 

1834 Un. John W. 
Hart 

1763 N.J. Noah 
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1770 N. J. Joshua, Mr. 
1800 N. J. —Lew, D. D. at Yale 1760, Mr. 
Dart. 784, 
1811 Col. William 
1826 Ham. Ichabod A. 
1828 N.J. Theodore M., Mr. 
1828 Col. — William H., Mr. 
1829 Un. Martin 
1830 N. J. JohnS., Mr., Tutor, and Prof. 
1831 N. J. William B., Mr. 
1833 N. J. Alexander C ., Mr. 
Harvey 
1790 N.J. Augustus, Mr. 
1834 Un. Frederic R. 
1834 Col. —Robert J., Mr. 
Harwood 
1791 N. J. Richard, Mr. 
Hasbrouck 
1766 N.J. Joseph 
1767 N.J. James 
1773 N. J. James 
1797 N. J. Lewis 
1799 Un. David 
1809 N. J. Charles D. 
1815 Un. Stephen, M. D. at Med. Col., N. Y. 
1822 Un. William C., Mr. 
Haskell 
1794 Rut. Samuel, Mr, 
Hasler 
1829 Rut. Charles A., Mr. 
Haslet 
1766 N. J. Moses, Mr. 
Hassart 
1814 Rut. Jacob V. 
1814 Rut. Minne V. 
Hassinger 
1816 N. J. David S., Mr. 
Hastings 
1826 Ham. George 
1833 Ham. Seth P. 
Hatch 
1826 Un. Tra 
1827 Ham. Julius W. 
1829 Un. Israel T. 
Hatfield 
1805 Col. Richard 
1823 Un. Henry P. 
Hathaway 
1831 Un. Samuel G. 
Haughton 
1805 N. J. cee B., Mr. 
Havemeyer 
1823 Col. William H. 
Hawes 
1821 Col. William P., Mr. 
1827 Col. John H. H. 
Hawks 
1827 Un. Daniel 
1832 Col. Francis L., D. D. 
Hawley 
1809 Un. Gideon, Tutor, Mr.—LL. D. Rut, 
1834 
1833 Un. E. S. 
1833 Un. Nathan 
1834 N. J. Samuel S. 
Hay 
1803 N. J. William, Mr. 
1818 N.J. Philip C., Mr. 
1819 N.J. Jacob 
Hayes 
1823 Un. Harvey 
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ae ~ | roa8 ver Gare 
3 n. 
i esta 1834 Rut. Harrison 
1762 N.J. Ebenezer, Mr, Aaa bc 
1764 N.J. Nathaniel, Mr., and Yale, 1770 ray Col ° Thommed Mr. 
1823 Un. —Charles, Mr. 1795 Co , 
Hazelius 1814 a oy William H, 
1824 Un. — Ernest | D. D., Prof. Theol. 1815 Gol. William Ss. Mr. 
Sem., Gettys., Pa. 1819 Col. Edward P. 
Headley 1819 Col. Walter E. 
1831 Un. Samuel F. 1823 Col. Henry A. 
Heard _ _ Heyliger 
1832 Col. James, Mr., 1836 1774 Col. Nicholas 
Heaton oe ee ee, 
2 € eis Milam . 
1793 Col. Robert, Mr. 1797 _ ees eae 
Heermans 1813 N.J. Joseph W. 
1827 Rut. Lucius, M. D. 1829 Col. James 
Heiskell 1830 Col. Nicholas C. 
1821 N.J. Robert P. A. 1834 Col. Henry 
Heister Hickman 
1794.N.J. John. 1806 N2S< ames 
1825 N.J. Joseph M., M. D. Univ. Pa. Hickok 
1826 N.J. Frederic, Mr. © 1820 Un. —_ Laurens P., Prof. W. R. Coll. 
Helme 1826 Un. ce oe 
1813 N.J. Joseph W. 1833 a ey —_— 
Helmuth 1819 Ham, Reuben 
am, e 
1787 N. J. —Henry, D. D. Univ. Pa. Wickes 
Hemphill 1793 Col. John B., M. D. 
1832 Un. William 1823 Col. John A. 
Hendell Higbee 
1787 N. J. — William, D. D., Vice Pres. Frank. | 1824 N. J. Joseph M. 
Coll. . Higginson 
1791 Col. William 1787 N. J. Nathaniel, Mr. 
Henderson High 
1761 N. J. |/Thomas, Mr. 1832 Un. Ephriam 8. 
1776 N.J. Joseph W., Mr. Hill 
1802 N. J. Richard J = ; 3 
1812 NJ. John 1768 N. J. —Alexander S., Mr., Harv. ’64 


1807 Col. John H. 


1823 Col, William D., Mr. 1823 Ham. Robert W., Mr. 


1829 Un. Abner W., Mr. 


Hills 

Hendree 1819 Un. — Isaac 
1828 Col. — Wiiliam, D. D. 1831 Un. Nathaniel 

Hendrick Hillyer 
1829 Un. John L. 1800 N. J. —Asa, Mr., and Yale 86, and D. D, 

Henry at Alleg. Coll. 
1748 N.J. Hugh 1812 N.J. Asa, Mr., M. D. New York 
1751 N.J. Robert, Mr. Hilman 
1769 N. J. || *Joun, Mr.— Gov. Md.— Sen. in} 1832 Col. Alexander H, 

Cong. Hilton 

1776 N. J. Robert 1814 Col. Benjamin 
1783 Rut. — Michael 1825 Un. — Robert J, Mr. 
1785 N. J. John V., Mr, 1831 Un. John P. 
1800 Col. John Hinckley 
1809 N. J, Charles . 
ANCL oooh he 1834 Ham. Joba G. 
1813 N. J. John 8S. Hinton 
1815 N.J. James V., Mr., Tutor 1802 N. J, —Jumes, Oxon, Mr. and at Bro. and 
1815 y J. Symmes C., Mr. D. D. at Bro, 
1817 Ham. Charles 8. c bE 
1821 N.J. Peter S. ae ieee 
1829 Un. —Joseph, Mr., and at N. J. Doe evr 

Hepburn 5 Hoag 
1803 N.J. Samuel, Mr. 1821 Un. Samuel W. 
1832 N. J, James G., Mr., and M.D, Univ. Hoagland 

Pa. 1828 Rut. Christopher C., Mr. 

Herbert Hobart 

1808 N.J. Thomas F., Mr. 1793 N.J. John H., Mr. and N. York, D, D. 


1824 Un. William M. —Tutor 
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1824 Col. Dayton, Mr. 
1824 Col. William H., Mr. 
Hodge 
1772 N.J. Andrew, Mr. 
1773 N.J. Hugh, Mr. 
1774 N.J. Hugh, Mr. 
1814 N.J. Hugh L., Mr. and M. D., Prof. 
Univ. Pa. 
1815 N.J. Charles, Mr., D. D. Rut. 734— 
Prof. Theo. Sem. Princeton 
Hodgedon 
1792 N.J. Renjamin, Mr. 
Hodgson 
1820 NJ. William L. 
1824 N. J. —William B., Mr. 
Hoffman 
1760 Col. Anthony, Mr. 
1809 Col David M. 
1812 Col. Lindley M. 
1812 Col. |JOgden 
1819 N. J. Francis S. 
1832 Col. Nicholas W. 
Hogan 
1811 Col. || William 
Hoge 
1810 N. J. —Moses, D. D., Pres. Hamp. Sid- 
ney Coll. 
Hogeboom 
1817 Un. Cornelius I. 
Hogg 
1749 N.J. John 
Holcombe 
1805 N. J. ||George E., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1818 N.J. Henry 
Holditch 
1828 N. J. —Joseph, Mr. 
Holgate 
1834 Ham. William C. 
Holiday 
1791 N. J. Henry, Mr. 
1822 Un... — Thomas, Mr. 
1825 Un. Alexander 
1825 Un. Solomon F. 
Holland 
1761 Col. Henry, Mr. 
1818 Un. William, Mr. 
Holley 
1818 Un. Alfred A. 
Hollingshead 
1793 N. J. —Wéilliam, Mr., Phil. D. D. 
Hollyday 
1829 N.J. Richard C., Mr. 
1831 N.J. Thomas R., Mr., 
Holmes 
1783 N. J. Obadiah 
1807 Col. Philip M. 
1811 N.J. Samuel L. 
1822 Un. Edwin, Mr. 
Holstein 
1822 N. J. Samuel 
Holt 
1816 Un. Daniel 
Hone 
1812 N.J. Isaac S. 
1815 Col. John 
1818 Col. Henry 
1831 Col. John P. 
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Hooker 
1830 N. J. —Herman, Mr. 
Hooper 
1818 N. J. — William, Mr.—LL. D. and Prof, 
in the Univ. N, Car. 


Hoover 
1833 N. J. —Charles H., Mr. 
Hopkins 
1784 N.J. James, Mr. 
1798 N.J. Benjamin B., Mr. and Tutor 
1809 N. J. John R. 
1811 N. J. John 
1815 Un. George, Mr. 
1825 Ham, Joseph 
Hopkinson 
1763 N. J. —Francis, Mr., and Phil. 
1818 N. J. ||Joseph, LL. D. and Colum, 1818 
Hopper 
1883 Rut. John 
Hopping 
1821 N.J.  EphraimS., Mr. Prof. Frank. Coll, 
Hornbeck 
1827 Un. Jobhu 
Horublower 
1823 N. J.-- {Joseph C., Mr. 
Horner 
1825 N. J. —William E., Mr., M. D., Prof. 
Univ. Pa. 
Horton 
1754.N. J. Ezra, Mr., Yale, 1772 ; 
1770 N. J. Azariah 
1816 Un, William, Mr., M. D. at Wms. Coll. 
1827 Un. James 
Hosack 
1789 N.J. David, Mr., M. D., Prof. N. York, 
LL. D. at Union, 1818 
1792 Col. Alexander 
1792 N. J. William, Mr. 
1797 Col. Alexander, M. D. 
1815 Un, —Simon, D. D. 
1823 Col. James 
1826 Col. Nathaniel P. 
Hotchkin 
1821 Un. John, Mr. 
Hotchkiss 


1772 N. J. —John, Mr., Yale, 1748—Harv. "65 
—Dart. 773 


1821 Ham. Henry N. 
1822 Ham. Henry, Mr. 
Houck 
1822 Un. James, Mr, 
Hough 
1827 Ham. —Johkn, Mr. 
Houghton 
1830 Rut. Aaron 
Houston 
1753 N. J. John 
1760 N. J. Alexander 
1768 N. J. ||William C., Mr., Tutor, Prof. 
1795 N.J. Patrick 
1826 Un. Joseph 
Houstoun 
1823 N.J. George 
How 
1794. N. J. Thomas Y., Mr., and M. D.— 


D. D. at Rut, 1812 


Howard ; 
1806 N.J. Jon E., Mr., Sen. in Cong. 
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1809 N.J. {|Benjamin C., Mr. 
1812 N. J. Brice W. 
1824 Un. George W. 
1824 Un. James W. 
1834 Un. James P, 
How 
1830 Un. —Samuel B,, D. D., Prof. and Pres. 
at Dickinson 
Howell 
1766 N.J. ||David, Mr., and Yale, ’72—Mr. 
at Bro. 69, Tut., Prof. at Bro. 
—LL. D. at Bro. ’93. 
1788 N.J. Nathaniel W., Mr., LL. D. at 
Ham. 
1813 N. J. Edward Y. 
1817 Un. Paul 
1818 N. J. Josiah B. 
1821 Un. Orson V. 
1822 Un. Nathaniel W. 
1824 Un. Charles B. 
1826 Un. Alexander H. 
1833 N.J. John G., Mr. 
1834 N. J. Thomas C. 
Howes 
1832 Un. John 
Howland 
1824 Un. Freeman P. 
Hoyt 
1818 N.J. Hinman B., Mr. 
1828 Col. Henry 8S. 
1830 Un. Henry C. 
1830 Un. Lockwood, Mr. 
1834 Ham. James M. 
Hubbard 
1762 Col. —Bela, Mr. 
1770 Col. William, Mr. 
1817 Un. Giles H., Mr, 
1823 Un. Hopson M. 
1829 Un. Rudolph B. 
1834 Ham. Bela 
Hubbell 
1811 Un. Ransom, Mr. 
1814 Un. Walter, Mr. 
1819 Un. Ferdinand W. 
1827 Un. Levi 
1828 N. J. Samuel 
Hudson 
1800 Un. Robert, Mr. 
1829 Un. Jobn T, 
Huff 
1817 Rut. Brogun 
Huger 
1798 N.J. Daniel E., Mr. 
Huge 
1786 N. J. William K. 
Hughes 
1787 N. J. Le vy Mr. 
1797 N.J. Thomas E., Mr. 
1805 N.J. Christopher, Mr. 
Huggins 
1814 Un. William R, 
Hulbert 
1829 Un. Burton 
Hulin 
1826 Un. George H. 
Hull 
1756 N.J. David 
1824 Ham. Leverett, Mr. 
1828 Un. Amos G., Mr., M. D. 


[Fes. 


Hume : 
1790 N. J. —David, LL. D., Prof. Edinburg 
1834 Un. Robert W. 
Humphrey 
1815 Un. Williom, Mr. 
1820 Ham. Harvey, Mr. and Tutor 
1821 Un. Correll, Mr. 
Hunn 
1786 Col Abraham, Mr. 
1810 Col. Peter F, 
1826 Un. Thomas, Mr., M. D. 
Hunt 
1759 N. J. James, Mr. 
1773 Col. —Isaac, Mr., Phil. 
1783 N.J. James, Mr. 
1786 N J. Ralph 
1786 N. J. William P. 
1793 N.J. Nathaniel 
1793 N. J. . Ropert, Mr. 
1794 N. J. “*Halloway W., Mr. 
1794 Col. Montgomery 
1800 N. J. Philemon 
1810 N. J. Samuel F., Mr. 
1816 Un. — ||Hiram P., Mr. 
1818 N. J. David P., Mr. 
1818 N. J. Holloway W,, Mr. 
1819 N.J. Holloway Ww, Mr 
18924 N.J. Robert A. , Mr. , M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1827 Rut. Christopher, Mr. 
1828 Un. Ward E. 
Hunter 
1760 N. J. —Andrew, Mr. 
1772 N. J. Andrew. Mr., Prof. 
1772 N. J. —Henry, D. D. and Mr, Edin. 
1787 N. J. —George, D. D. 
1802 N. J. —Andrew S., Mr. 
1809 N. J. Moses T. 
1816 N. J. William P., Mr. 
1817 Un. Moses, Mr. 
1818 N. Be Elias D. 
1824 N.J. Lewis B., Mr., M. D. Univ, Pa. 
1826 Un. John 
Huntington 
1759 N.J, John, Mr. at Harv. ’63 


1780 N.J.—*||tSamuet, LL. D., Pres. Cong., 
Gov. Ct., LL. Dz Yale 1779” 
1809 Un. 


David 
1810 Un. Edward 
1815 N. J. —Leverett 1. F.,’Mr., and Yale 1811, 


and at Union 1815 


1824 Un. Truman C, 
1833 Un. Ezra A. 
1834 Col. Benjamin 8. 
Hurd 

1828 Un. William F. 
Hurlbut 

1762 N.J. John 

1823 Ham. Jolbn P. 

1828 Ham. Thuddeus B. 

183) Un. Henry, Mr. 
Hurst 

1789 Col. William 
Husbands 

1828 Un. Joseph D., Mr. 
Hutchins 

1789 N.J. Thomas, Mr. 
Hutchinson 

1794 N. J. Titus 


1794 N. J, —Aaron, Mr., and at Harv. and 
Dart. ’80, Yale ’47 


1839.] 


1794 N.J. +Aaron, Mr., and at Dart. 790, 


Harv. 770 

1832 N. J. Aaron A. 
Hutson 

1765 N.J. Richard, Mr. 

1804 N. J. Thomas 
Hutton 

1817 Un. Abraham B., Mr. 

1823 Col. Mancius 8, 
Huxford 

1824 Un. Merchant, Mr, 
Huyler 

1800 Col. John, Mr, 
Hyde 

1808 N.J. John H. 

1822 Un. Lucius, Mr. 

1834 Col. William H. 

1834 Un. John J. 
Hyndshaw 

1820 N.J. James B., Mr. 
Hyslop 

1769 N. J. —William, Mr. 

1813 Col. Robert 
Imlay 

1773 N. J. William 

1786 N. J. ||James H., Mr., Tut. 
Inderwick 

1808 Col. James 
Ingersol 


1£04 N. J. || Joseph R. 
1821 N.J.—I\Jared, LL. D. 


Inglis 
1767 Col. —Charles, Oxford, Mr. 
1795 Col. James 
1811 N. J. —Jumes, D. D. 
1821 Col. William 
Ingraham 
1817 Col. Phoenix 
Tredell 


1806 N. J. *James, Mr., Gov. N. Carolina, 
Senator in Cong. 


Treland 

1816 Col. John 

1830 Col. George 
Tronside 

1815 Col. William 
Irvine 

1819 Un. James, Pres. Univ. Ohio 
Irving 

1789 N. J. Thomas P. 

1794. Col. Peter, M. D. 

1798 Col. Join T, 

1821 Col. Pierre 

1824 Col. Pierre P. 

1826 Col. Gabriel F, 

1829 Col. Jobn VT. 

1829 Col. —Washington, Mr., and LL. D. 
Irwin 

1770 N. J. Nathaniel, Mr. 
Isherwood 

1817 Col. Benjamin, Mr. 
Iverson 

1820 N. J. Alfred 
Ives 

1823 Un. Oliver 

1831 Un. Henry C. 

1831 Col. —Levi S., D. D. 

1833 Un, Marcus 
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Izard 
1789 Col. Henry 
Jackson 
1761 Col. —William, Mr. [N. York 


1771 N. J. —William, Mr., and Yale ’63, and 


1788 Rut. John F., Mr. 

1797 N. J. Robert H. 

1798 N. J. George W. 

1809 Col. Samuel 

1812 Rut. —Samuel, M. D. 

1814 Col. Allen 

1823 N.J. John P., Mr. 

1824 N. J. Stephen J., Mr. 

1826 Un. Isaac W., Mr., Prof. 

1828 Un. William G., Mr. 

1829 Un. Joseph H., Mr. 
Jacobs 

1817 N. J. George W., Mr. 
Jacobus 

1834 N. J. Melancthon W. 
Jaffray 

1793 Col. —Andrew, D. D. 
Jeger 

1832 N.J. —Benedict, Mr., Prof. 
James 

1781 N. J. Francis 

1787 N. J. William D., Mr, 

1816 N. J. William 

1826 N.J. Thomas D., Mr. 

1830 N. J. —John A., D. D. 

1830 Un. Henry 

1834 Un. Jobn B. 
Jameson 

1788 N. J. —James, Mr. 
Jamieson 

1791 N. J. —John, D. D. 
Jamison 

1753 N.J. David, Mr. 
Janeway 

1794 Col. Jacob, D. D. 

1797 Col. James G., Mr. 
Jansen 

1803 N. J. Egbert 
Janvier 

1812 N. J. Levi 
Jaques 

1805 Col. Robert, Mr. 
Jarvis 

1818 Un, William 

1832 Col. Abraham 
Jaudon 

1813 N. J. Samnel 

1816 N. J. William L. 
Jauncey 

1761 N. J. William 

1763 NJ. James, Mr. 

1774 Col. John 
Jay 


1764 Col.*||tJoun, Mr.—LL. D, at Harv. 
790, Bro. 794, Chief Justice S. C., 
U. States, Gov. of N. York 


1794. Col. Peter A., LL. D. 

1810 N. J. — William, D. D. 

1827 Col. John C, 
Jefferson 


1791 N.J. —||* THOMAS, LL. D.—William 
and Mary ’60, LL. D., and at 
Harv. ’87, at Bro. 87, Gov. of 
Virginia, Vice Pres, and Pres. 
of United States 
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Jenkins 
1799 N. J. William, Mr. 
1804 Col. —Edwuard, D. D. 
1815 N. J. Frederic W. 
1816 Ham. —Elisha, Mr, 
1821.N.J. David 
1824 Un, Charles I. 
1829 Un. Charles M. 
1833 Col. John J. 
Jennings 
1790 Rut. Samuel K., Mr. 
1831 N. J. —Obadiah, D, D. 
Jerome 
1818 Ham. Hiram K. 
Jessup 
1830 Un. George G, 
, Jewett 
1827 Ham. —Freeborn G., Mr. 
Johnes 
1804 N. J. John B., Mr. 
.. Johns 
1810 N. J. ||Kunsny, Mr., Sen. in Cong. 
1815 N. J. John, Mr. and D. D. 1834, and 
Columb. 
1823 Un. Henry V. D. 
Johnson 
1761 Col. —William S., Mr., and at Harv. 
and Yale—at Yale 1744, LL.D. 
at Oxford, Pres. of Columbia 
1772 Col. Ural, M. B. 
1788 Col. —Robert C., A. B. at Yale 1783, 
and Mr. [and Mr. 
1789 Col. —Samuel W., A. B. at Yale 1799, 
1790 N.J. Wiitiam, Mr.—LL. D. 1818, and 
Justice of S. C. of U. States 
1790 N. J. Robert G, 
1792 Col John 
1793 Col. Jobn I. 
1799 N.J. James C., Mr. 
1801 N.J. John, Mr., Tutor 
1802 N. J. Alexander, Mr. [1819 
1813 Un. Benjamin P., Mr., and Ham. Col. 
1815 N.J. Enos W., Mr. 
1815 Un. Samuel, Mr. 
1815 Rut. —Jonathan, M.D. 
1816 Un. William S., Mr. at Yale 1819 
1818 N. J Daniel B. 
1819 Ham.—William, LL. D.—at Yale 
1820 N. J. — William, LL, D. 
1820 Ham. James H. 
1820 Col. James 
1820 Col. Sarnuel R,, Mr. 
1821 Ham. Wailkiam 
1822 Ham. Caleb 
1823 Un. Charles F., Mr. 
1824 Col. George W. 
1825 N.J. Charles W. , M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1827 Un. Asa, Mr. 
1827 Un. Baker 
1827 Un. Robert C 
1830 Un. Ben 
1831 Col. Bradish 
1831 Rut. James 8. 
1832 Un, —Alexander B., Mr. 
1833 Un. —James, Mr. 
1834 Col. Samuel E. 
1834 N. J. Littleton ‘1’. 
Johnston 
175o0Nb 0. eo John 
1782 N.J. John, Mr. 
1784 N. J. Abel 
1786 N.J. Edward 
1815 N.J.—*Samuel, LL. D., Gov. N. C. 
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Joline 

1775 N.J. John, Mr. 

1824 N. J. William, Mr. 
Jones 

1766 N. J. Daniel 

1767 N. J. Elias 

1768 Col. —John, M. D., Prof. 

1787 N. J. Cantwell, Mr. 

1791 Col. Cave, Mr. 

1793 Rut. —Gardiner, M. D. 

1793 Col. Samuel 

1795 Col Nicholas 

1796 Col. David 8S. 

1798 Col. Philip L. 

1798 N.J. Edward H., Mr. 

1799 N. J. Thomas 

1802 Col James 

1803 Col. Edward R. 

1804 N. J. Noble W. 

1804 N. J. Arnold E. 

18U6 N. J. —Gasper, Mr. 

1810 Un, Henry, Mr. 

1810 Un. Samuel! W., Mr. 

1815 Col. John Q. 

1816 Un. Augustus S. 

1816 N.J. Robert A. 

1819 Col. Charles 

1819 Col, George 

1820 Un. Robert B. 

1821 N.J. Thomas L. 

1822 Col. Henry P. 

1823 Ham William 

8294. N. J. Clement F. 
1826 Col. —Samuel, Mr., and at Yale 1790— 
LL. D , Chancellor of N. Y¥. 

1827 Rut. —Tbomas P., M. D. 

1827 Col. Joshua 

1830 Rut Matthew H., Mr. 

1830 Col. Edward 

1831 Un. Warren G. 

1831 Ne J. “John P: 

1831 N. J. —Samuel, Mr. 

1831 N. J. —Seaborn, Mr. 

1832 Col Philip L. 

1832 Un Charles 

1832 Un. David R. F. 

1832 Rut. William W. 

1833 Nad. Pani? 
Joslin 

1821 Un. Benjamin F., Mr., M. D., Prof. 
Joy 

1771 N.J. —Michael, Harv. 1771, and Mr. 
Judah 

1814 Col, Henry R. 

1816 Rut. Samuel 
Judd 

1814 Rut. Gideon N., Mr. 
Judson 

1821 Un. Samuel W. 

1823 Ham. —EInathan, Mr. Bro. 
Kane 

1820 Un. Cornelius V. N., Mr. 
Kanouse 

1832 Un. John L. 
Kaufman 

1833 N.J. David S., Mr. 
Kean 

1807 N. J. Peter P.J., Mr. 

1854 N. J. John 
Kearney 

1833 Col. Philip 


1839.] 


Keene 
1795 N.J. Richard R., Mr. 
Keese 
1798 Col. William 
1823 Col. William A., Mr. 
Keith 
1772 N. J. Robert, Mr. 
WWi5 N. J,  Isauc, Mr., and Col. Phil. D. D. 
1822 Un. Calvin I. : 
Kellogg 
1766 N.J. Solomon, Mr., and Yale 1770 


1822 Ham. Hirum H., Mr. 
1823 Ham. Augustus 
1823 Ham. — Daniel. Mr. 


1827 Un. James K., Mr. 

1833 N.J. Edward N., Mr. 
Kelly 

1808 Un. William 

1826 Col. Robert 
Kelsey 

1760 N. J. Enos, Mr. 
Kemble 

1803 Col. Gouverneur 

1803 Col, Peter 

1813 Col. William 

1818 Col. Richard F. 
Kemeys 

1803 Col. Peter 
Kemp 

1802 Col. —James, D. D. 
Kemper 

1809 Col. Jackson 

1829 Col. Jackson, Mr., D. D. 
Kendrick 

1831 Ham. Asahel C., Mr., Prof. Bap. Sem. 

Ham. 

Kennedy 

1749 N. J. Thomas 

1754 N.J. Samuel, Mr. 

1818 N. J. Zhomas, Mr. 
Kent 


1797 Col. —tJames, LL. D., and at Harv. 
1818, and Dart. 1815, A. B. at 
Yale 1781, and Mr., LL. D., 
Prof. in Columbia Coll._—Chan- 
cellor of New York 

—Moss, Mr.—A. B. at Yale 1752 

1820 Un. William, Mr. 

1826 N. J. Joseph 

Kenyon 

1815 Un. Malbon 


Ker 
1758 N. J. 


1803 Un. 


Jacob, Mr., Tutor 
1761 N. J. Nathan, Mr. 
1785 N.J. Oliver L., Mr. 
Kermit 
1821 Col. Thomas 
Kerr 
1797 N. J. Alexander S. 
Ketchum 
1829 Rut. —Isurc S., Mr. 
Kettletas 
1755 N. J. —Abraham, Mr., Yale 1752 
Key 
1823 Ham. Philip B. 


Keys 
1795 N. J, . Eleazer W., Mr. 
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Kidd E 
1818 N. J. —James, D. D., Prof. Uniy. Aberd. 
Kilborn 
1824 Ham. Myron, Mr, 
Kilbourn 
1833 Ham. Charles, Mr. 
Kilmer 
1826 Un. Thomas 
Kimball 
1821 Un Elias H., Mr. 
1822 Ham. Jeter 
Kimberly 
1822 Un. Edmund 8. 
Kimble 
1771 Rut. Peter 
King 
1712 Col. John 
1773 N. J. Andrew, Mr. 
1786 N. J. Richard H., Mr. 
1794 Col. Cyrus A. 
1807 VN. J. James, Mr. 
1818 Un. Charles C., Mr, 
1820 Ham. Geerge P. 
1821 Col. Elisha S., Mr., 1826 
1822 Col. Theodore F. 
1827 Un. Preston 
1831 Col. Charles R. [1816 
1832 N. J. —Jonas, D. D., Prof. Amh., Wms. 
1834 Col. William G, 
Kinne 
1831 Ham. —Abel F., Mr. 
Kinsey 
1790 N.J.—t||James, LL. D., Chief Justice 
INGOs 
Kip ; 
1815 Col. Leonard W., Mr., 1820, and Rut. 
1827 
1823 Ham. Samuel K. 
Kipp 
1810 Col. Charles 
1826 Col. Francis M.—Mr. at Rut. 
Kirby 
1807 Un. John, Mr, 
Kirk 
1820 N. J. Edward N., Mr. 
Kirkland 
1765 N. J.  Sumuel, Yale 1768, Mr., and at 
Dart. 773 
1816 Ham. Charles P., Mr., Trus. 
1818 Ham. William, Mr., Tutor and Prof. 


1822 Ham. Orlando L., Mr., Tutor 
Kirkpatrick 
1757 N.J. William, Mr. 


1775 N. J. +Andrew, Mr., and at Rut. 1783— 
Chief Justice N. J. 


1788 N. J. || William 
1804 N.J. Jacob, Mr. 
1813 N. J. Walter, Mr. 
1814 Rut. John B. 
1815 N.J. Littleton, Mr. 
1815 N. J. Hugh, Mr. 
1815 N. J. —John B.—at Rut. Coll. 
Kissam 
1769 Col. Samuel, M. D. 1771, M. B. » 
1776 Col. Peter [burgh 


1793 Rut. —Richard S., M. D., and at Edin- 


1805 Col. Benjamin, M. D, 
1812 Col. Benjamin 
1813 Un. Samuel, Mr. 
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Kitchell 
1829 N. J. Aaron, Mr. 
Kittera 
1776 N.J. |\John W., Mr. 
Kittletas 
1822 Un. Eugenius 
Knapp 
1824 Un. ‘Thomas L. 
Kneeland 
1769 Col. —Kbenezer, Mr., A. B. at Yale ’61 
1830 Col. John T. 
Knevils 
1791 Col. Isaac 
1791 Col John 
Knickerbacker 
_ 1813 Un. Theodricus 
Knowles 
1828 Un. Charles J. 
Knowlton 
1832 Un. Lincoln B. 
Knox 
1754 N. J. —Augh, Mr., and at Yale 1768, 
D. D. Glas. ~ 
1771 Col. Thomas 
1826 Un. Andrew E. B. 
1830 Rut. John P., Mr. 
1830 Un. Joseph 
Kollock 
1794 N. J. Henry, Tutor and Prof., D. D. at 
Ham. 1806, and at Un. 1806 
1812 N.J. Sheppard K., Mr., Prof. in Univ. 
N. Carolina 
Krebs 
1820 N. J. William G. 
1821 N. J.  Willham G., Mr. 
1824 N.J. Henry H., Mr. 
Kunre 
1797 Col. Henry 
Kuypers 
1791 N.J. Gerard A., Mr., D. D., and at 
Rat. 1810 
1827 Rut. —Samuel 8., M. D. 
Kyle 
1830 Un. William S. 
Labagh 


1811 Rut. —Peter, Mr. 
1813 Rut. —Jsaac, Mr. 


1826 Un. —Isaac P., Mr., and Rut. 728 
1827 Col. Abraham B. 
Lace 
1822 Un. — William B., Mr. 
Lafayette 


1790 N. J. —Gilbert M., LL. D., and at Harv. 
’84, Bro, 1824, and at Penn.— 


Marquis 

Laforge 

1830 Un. John B., Mr. 
Laidlie 

1770 N. J. —Archibald, D. D. 
Laight 

1767 Col. William, Mr, 

1793 Col. Edward W. 
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1802 
1825 


1828 


1813 


1773 


1804. 


1776 
1813 
1816 


1811 


1818 


1793 
1800 
1804. 


} 1806 


1807 


1808 
1809 
1811 
1813 
1813 


1815 


1817 
1820 
1833 
1834 


1817 
1822 
1832 
1834, 


1831 
1882 


1624 


1797 
1797 
1800 
1827 
1830 
1834, 


[Fes. 


Col. Henry 

Col. Willham E. 
Lamberson 

Un. Samuel S., Mr. 
Lamoine 

Un. Stephen P., Mr. 
Lamson 

Col. Joseph, Mr. 
Land 

N.J. Charles 
Lane 

N.J. Joseph F., Mr. 

Un. James L. 


Un. Aaron D., Mr. 
Lang 

N.J. William W. 
Langdon 

Un. Benjamin F., Mr. at Mid. 22 
Lansing 

Rut. Abraham D. 


Un. |Gerrit Y. [cellor of N. Y. 

Un. —||Jobn, LL. D.—Rut. 1811, Chan- 

Un. Cornelius D R. 

Un: —DirekwC. Mr, D> D2 and at 
Wins., Prof. Aub. Sem. 

Un. John Y. 

Un. Richard R., Mr. at Ham. 1815 

Un. James C., Mr. 

Un. William I., Mr. 

Un. Killion V. R., Mr.. M. D. at Med. 
Coll. New York 


Un. Christopher Y., Mr., M. D. at 
Med. Coll. N. York 
Un. Robert 
Ham. John V.S., Mr. 
Un. Abraham G. 
Un. Shubael G. 
Lape 
Un. Thomas, Mr. 
La Rue 
N.J. David O., Mr. 
Larzelere 
Col. —James, Mr. 
Latham 
Ham. Lorenzo 
Lathrop 
N.J. Jolin, Mr., and at Harvard 1768, 
D. D. at Edinburgh 
Ham, Eleazar, Mr., Tutor 
Ham. Alvin 
Un. Delos 
Rat. Joseph, Mr. 
Latta 
N.J. William W. 
N. J. —James F., Mr. 
Lauderdale 
Un. Walter E. 
Law 
Col. —Samuel A., Mr. 
N.J. Samuel A., Mr., and at Yale ’92 
N. J. —Samuel, Mr., and Yale 
Un. Joseph 
Un. E. Augustus 
Un, James 


[To be concluded.] 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. A Discourse on the Life and Character of Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. D., 
F. R. S., delivered by Alexander Young, March 25, 1838. pp. 119. 


Eulogy on the Life and Character of Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. D., F. R. S., 
delivered at the request of the Corporation of the City of Salem, May 24, 1838. 
By Daniel Appleton White. pp. 72. 

Eulogy on Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. D., F. R.S., President of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sctences, delivered before the Academy, May 29, 1838. 
By John Pickering, Corresponding Secretary of the Academy. pp. 101. 


These pamphlets, making a very respectable volume of about 300 pages, may all be 
read with much interest. Mr. Pickering’s Eulogy is almost entirely occupied in giving 
an account of the scientific labors of Dr. Bowditch. Mr. Young and Judge White dwell 
on his |! iography, his early life, and his various labors and duties. The Eulogy of the 
last named, however, having been composed some weeks subsequently to that of Mr. 
Young, and with the advantage on the part of its author of a long personal acquaintance 
with Dr. Bowditch, supplies an additional variety of interesting details and anecdotes. 
It is mainly from Judge White’s performance, that we have compiled the following brief 
notices. We would copy with great pleasure some of the remarks of Mr. Pickering did 
our limits permit, and did the nature of our publication authorize us to go into the details 
of science. 

Nathaniel Bowditch was born in Salem, March 26, 1773. His ancestors, who were 
all inhabitants of Salem, were highly respectable. His father, at the close of the revolu- 
tionary war, becoming reduced in his circumstances, resumed his earlier occupation, 
which was that of a cooper. In this situation, he needed the assistance of his children 
in supporting the family. Nathaniel was thus early inured to difficulties, and taught the 
admirable lessons of self-reliance and self-exertion. At about seven years of age, he was 
admitted into what was considered the best school in the town. He was then very fond 
of the study of arithmetic. He had the inestimable advantage of an excellent mother, 
who inspired his mind with the best principles, and who attached all her children strongly 
to herself. At the age of twelve or thirteen, he entered the ship-chandlery shop of 
Ropes & Hodges, with whom he passed several years. Upon their relinquishing busi- 
ness, he removed to the similar shop of Mr. 8S. C. Ward, in which he remained till he be- 
came of age, when he performed his first voyage at sea. The moments of leisure which 
he found during the day were eagerly devoted to reading or study. Sometimes he exer- 
cised his philosophical ingenuity in the way of experiments. While with Ropes & 
Hodges, he made a curious kind of barometer. After quitting the school already men-~ 
tioned, he had no direct instruction in literature or science, except a few lessons many 
years afterwards in French pronunciation. An apartment in the upper story of his board- 
ing house was the scene of his summer’s labors, while a large kitchen-fire-place afforded 
him a commodious place of study for his long winter evenings. His early familiarity 
with the best English authors, accounts for his pure English style, so remarkable in a 
self-educated man of science, for its perspicuity and beautiful simplicity. But mathe~ 
matics and natural philosophy were the objects of his most ardent pursuit. He read 
through the whole of Chamber’s Cyclopedia, in two large folio volumes. His want of 
books was a very serious impediment. There are now in his library twelve folio, and 
fourteen quarto volumes of MSS. from his own pen, including several volumes of original 
matter written at a later period. The first of these volumes bears the date of 1787, when 
he was fourteen years old, and contains a long treatise on algebra, another upon geome « 
try, and a third upon conic sections. While in Ward’s employment, he learned the Latin 
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language for the purpose of reading Newton’s Principia, which he translated into Eng- 
lish. In 1794, he was employed in taking a survey of Salem. On the 11th of Jan. 1795, 
he sailed on his first voyage. In 1803, he returned from his fifth and last voyage. Four 
of these voyages were to the Eastern Archipelago, and one was to Spain. He kept a 
particular journal of every voyage. His literary acquisitions were multiplied and matured. 
He made himself familiar with the Spanish, Italian and Portuguese languages. But his most 
important labor was the American Practical Navigator, which as a work of practical 
utility has hardly ever been equalled. It has conducted millions of treasures and of 
human lives in safety through the ocean. At the close of his sea-faring life, Mr. Bow- 
ditch was appointed president of the Essex Fire and Marine Insurance Company, which 
office he held till his removal to Boston in August, 1823, a period of twenty years. 
During three summers, he was employed in making a survey of the harbor of Salem and 
of others in its neighborhood. Being a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, he contributed many able mathematical and philosophical papers to its Transac- 
tions. The most important mathematical and philosophical works published in Europe, 
he procured for his own use. Among these was the ‘ Mécanique Ceéleste”’ of La 
Place. Of this great work, he early determined to make a complete translation, and to 
accompany it with a full and clear commentary, supplying the intermediate steps of the 
author’s demonstrations, and elucidating the whole work. He entered upon this under- 
taking in 1815, and accomplished it in two years. The commentary and notes, accom- 
panying the translation, exceed in extent the original work. The whole is printed in 
four large quarto volumes, with a beauty of paper and typography corresponding to the 
intrinsic dignity of the work. The first volume was published in 1829, the second in 
1832, the third in 1834, and the last was completed to the thousandth page, at the time 
of the author’s death. The London Quarterly Review, remarks, that, ‘*it is, with few 
and trifling exceptions, just what we could have wished to see, an exact and careful 
translation into very good English, exceedingly well printed, and accompanied with notes 
appended to each page, which leave no step in the text of moment unsupplied, and 
hardly any material difficulty either of conception or reasoning unelucidated.” By the 
publication of this great work, his fame throughout the scientific world was fixed on an 
immoveable basis, He sustained the expense of publication entirely himself. On his 
removal to Boston, Dr. Bowditch became the Actuary of the Massachusetts Hospital and 
Life Insurance Company, a situation of high responsibility. The duties of this office he 
continued to discharge with great ability and fidelity, till his death, which took place 
March 16, 1838. His remains were placed in the family tomb beneath Trinity church 
in Boston, An appropriate monument is to be raised to his memory at Mount Auburn. 
We here bring this short sketch to an end with a beautiful closing paragraph from Mr. 
Pickering’s Eulogy. ‘ His strength gradually failed ; his physical powers refused their 
office ; but his living intellect still shone bright and unclouded ; and like the sun in the 
firmament, whose radiant orb he had so often watched in mid-ocean, from the splendor of 
its meridian beams to the softened lustre of its evening decline upon the waters of the 
fathomless deep, his serene and tranquil spirit gently sunk to repose, in cloudless majesty, 
upon the bosom of the ocean of eternity.” 


2. A Discourse delivered at the opening of the Providence Athenaeum, July 11, 
1838. By Francis Wayland, D. D., President of Brown University. pp. 37. 


Reports made to the Providence Athenaeum, at the Third Annual Meeting, 
Sepl. 24, 1838. pp. 24. 


Catalogue of the Athenaeum Library, Providence. pp. 120. The three pam- 
phlets printed by Knowles, Vose & Co. 


The discourse of Dr. Wayland is one of the most interesting and eloquent which we 
have seen from his pen. The style is pure and glowing, and the arguments convincing 
and to the point. The author illustrates with great beauty and cogency the advantage of 
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the universal diffusion of knowledge among our citizens, and the absolute necessity of a 
high degree of intelligence, when we consider the nature of our government, our position 
in respect to the other nations of the earth, and particularly the position of New England 
in relation to the rest of the United States. The whole address shows how a highly 
disciplined and cultivated mind can adapt itself to any exigency, can feel an interest in 
and promote the well-being of the great mass of the members of the community. 

The Providence Athenaeum seems to have commenced its course under most en- 
couraging auspices. It has erected a chaste and beautiful edifice for the accommodation 
of the library and the collections. About 7,000 volumes, selected with the greatest care, 
and comprising a most valuable portion of the literature of the English language, and to 
a small extent of the French, etc., have been procured. Among them are the entire 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, in 53 vols. 4to., Buffon’s 
Natural History in French, 30 vols., 4to., the great French work, The Description of 
Egypt, and The French Museum. The property of the institution amounts to about 
$35,000. The number of proprietors is 375. Library Committee, William G, Goddard, 
F. A. Farley, Thomas H, Webb; Librarian, Stephen R. Weeden. The whole under- 
taking shows the most excellent spirit, and furnishes a fine example for all our large 
towns. 


3. An Historical Discourse, delivered by request before the citizens of New Haven, 
Ct., April 25, 1838, the 200th Anniversary of the First Settlement of the Town 
and Colony. By James L. Kingsley. New Haven: B. & W. Noyes. 1838. 
pp. 115. 


This Discourse is such as might be expected from Professor Kingsley’s habits of learned 
and patient research, and discriminating and sound judgment. It does not possess the 
glow which is diffused over some kindred addresses which we might mention. It does 
not abound in rhetorical flowers, nor with impassioned appeals. But it has more sub- 
stantial qualities. The reported facts with which the professor had to deal are sifted to 
the bottom, and the truth is stated perspicuously and fearlessly. Even Dr. Trumbull, 
with all his knowledge and accuracy, is found not to be immaculate. We are glad to see 
that the professor has given Mr. Samuel Peters his due,—the author who wrote what he 
called ‘The General History of Connecticut,” but which might have been styled “A 
General Collection of Falsehoods.” ‘On examining the more prominent statements of 
Peters,” says Mr. Kingsley, ‘‘ not one has been found, which is not either false, or so 
deformed by exaggerations and perversions, as to be essentially erroneous. To prove a 
truth upon the leading portions of his history, would be, it is believed, an impossible 
task.’ In reference to the current story respecting the celebrated ‘Blue Laws,” 
Professor Kingsley remarks as follows. ‘The application of the ‘ general rules of 
righteousness’ was often made with excessive rigor, and in a way to harden, rather 
than to reclaim offenders; but that there were any sumptuary laws, laws regulating 
dress, or encroaching on the prerogative of fashion, I have never discovered the slightest 
evidence.” In the Appendix, there is an extended note on this interesting point. At 
the close of his Address, the author briefly sketches the characters of Theophilus Eaton, 
John Davenport, Gen. David Wooster, Col. Nathan Whiting, Roger Sherman, Eli Whit- 
ney and James Hillhouse. In the Appendix is an account of the celebration, containing 
the noble hymn written for the occasion by William T. Bacon, B. A. 


4. An Address delivered before the Union Literary Society of Miami University, 
Ohio, at it Thirteenth Annual Celebration, Aug. 8, 1838. By John C. Young, 
President of Centre College, Danville, Ky. pp. 29. 


The subject of this Address is the following, ‘ Rectitude in national policy, essential to 
national prosperity.” Political rectitude does much to secure to a nation its independent 
existence. The respect of mankind is an element of national prosperity secured by the 
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observance of a righteous policy. Political rectitude augments national wealth. It is 
promotive of national intelligence. The observance of the principles of justice, in their 
public acts and institutions, promotes private morality and religion among a people. The 
whole address is conceived in the spirit of stern and Christian morality, and expressed in 
that fearless and independent manner, which does honor to the head and heart of the 
author. Such truths as this address embodies, can never be too often reiterated or 
too deeply felt. 


5. The Choice of a Profession: An Address delivered before the Society of Inquiry 
in Amherst College, Aug. 21, 1838. By Rev. Albert Barnes. Amherst: 


J. S. & C. Adams. pp. 29. 


The object of this Address is to discuss the question, “ On what principles a profession 
_ should be chosen.” The author first considers the importance of the inquiry, secondly 

the dangers of error, and thirdly the principles which should guide a young man in his 
choice of a profession. The principles which are stated and illustrated are, that the most 
should be made of life that can possibly be made of it, and that that profession or calling 
should be selected where life can be best turned to account; that where there is a fitness 
for either of two or more courses of life, a young man should choose that in which he 
can do most to benefit his fellow men; that he should select that profession where he 
can call most auxiliaries to his aid, either those already existing in society, or which he 
may be able to originate for the accomplishment of his plans; with the conviction that 
American liberty is to be preserved, that the Christian religion is to be perpetuated, and 
that the whole world is to be converted to the Christian faith. It will readily be seen 
that the preceding statements furnish an excellent outline for a subject to be presented 
to young men ata college. Mr. Barnes has well filled up this outline. The thoughts 
are weighty and are well expressed and illustrated. We have been struck with the air 
of candor and earnestness which pervade every part of the address. The multitudes of 
young men in our land preparing for public life, would do well to weigh the truths which 
Mr. Barnes has here presented to them, as those of the utmost importance. 


6. Ancient Chronology Harmonised ; or the perfect agreement of the true Biblical, 
Egyptian and Chaldean Chronologies proved. By A. B. Chapin, M. A. 
New Haven. pp. 16. 


This article was published in the Christian Spectator for December, 1838. It is now 
published in a separate form. In the Spectator for June, 1837, Mr. Chapin published an 
article whose object was to rescue the fragments of the Universal History of Egypt by 
Manetho, from the suspicion and contempt which had been thrown upon them, to restore 
the true reading of his text, and to show, that when so restored, it harmonizes, to a 
great degree, with the chronology of the Bible. In the present article, Mr. C. 
attempts to show, that Manetho himself considered the whole of the first fifteen of the 
Egyptian dynasties, as set down by him, fabulous, that he has in effect so described it, 
and that when corrected and restored, his chronology harmonizes, to a still greater extent 
with the Scriptural chronology, than was intimated in the first article. The whole dis- 
cussion seems to be characterized by much learning and research. 


7. Appeal to the American Churches, with a Plan for Catholic Union. By S. S. 
Schmucker, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary of the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church, Gettysburgh, Pa. pp. 100. 


This Appeal was first published in the eleventh and twelfth volumes of the American 
Biblical Repository. We read the whole discussion at the time when it came out. We 
were then struck with its candor, honesty, thorough and learned research, and eminently 
catholic and disinterested spirit. In further consideration of it, and also by conversation 
with the excellent author, we cannot but hope that it will receive the serious attention 
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of all our evangelical churches, and especially of all ministers of the gospel. The author 
has not so much to fear from disapproval of his plan, as from indifference or inattention 
to it. The principal features are the following ;—the several Christian denominations 
shall retain each its own present ecclesiastical organization, government, discipline and 
mode of worship; let each of the confederated denominations formally resolve for itself, 
not to discipline any member or minister, for holding a doctrine believed by any other 
denomination whose Christian character they acknowledge, provided his deportment be 
unexceptionable, and he conform to the rules of government, discipline and worship 
adopted by said denomination ; let a creed be adopted including only the doctrines held 
in common by all the orthodox Christian denominations, to be termed the apostolic, 
protestant confession, and let this same creed be used by all denominations as the terms of 
sacramental, ecclesiastical and ministerial communion; there should be free sacramental, 
ecclesiastical and ministerial communion among the confederated churches; in all matters 
not relating to the government, discipline and forms of worship of individual churches, 
but pertaining to the common cause of Christianity, let the principle of codperation, 
regardless of sect, be adopted, so far as the nature of the case will admit, and as fast as 
the views of the parties wil! allow; the Bible should, as much as possible, be made the 
text-book in all religious and theological instruction; and missionaries going into foreign 
lands ought to use and profess no other than this common creed, the apostolic, protestant 
confession, and connect with it whatever form of church government and mode of 
worship they prefer. 


8. Minutes of the Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the 
years 1837-8. pp. 87. 


The total of members of the Methodist Episcopal church in 1838 was 686,549, 
traveiling preachers 3,106, superannuated preachers 216, local preachers 5,792. Of the 
members 79,236 are colored, and 2,101 Indians. Increase of members since the pre- 
ceding year 3,106, of travelling preachers 173. 


9. Journal of the Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Ohio. 1838. pp. 71. 


The bishop of this diocese is the Rt. Rev. C. P. M‘Ilvaine, D. D. The number of 
churches is 51, of ministers 37, of communicants reported 2,101, of Sabbath school 
scholars reported 2,756. The pamphlet contains the address of the bishop, reports of 
committees, the treasurer’s report, etc., and represents the concerns of the diocese as 
in a flourishing state. 


10. A Lecture, Introductory to the Course of Instruction in the Medical Institution 
of Yale College, Nov. 2, 1838. By Jonathan Knight, M. D., Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Surgery. pp. 27. 


This well-written address was delivered upon the author’s taking the charge of the 
department in the medical college vacated by the death of Dr. Hubbard. Dr. Knight 
was previously professor of anatomy and physiology, to which professorship Dr. Charles 
Hooker has been recently elected. The first part of the pamphlet is taken up with 
some facts in the early history of medicine in New Haven. The author then proceeds 
to describe the founding of the Medical College, and concludes with some biographical 
notices of Drs. Eneas Munson, Mason Fitch Cogswell, Nathan Smith, and Thomas 
Hubbard. These notices are copied, somewhat abridged, with the exception of that of 
Dr. Smith, (a notice of whom was given in the American Quarterly Register in con- 
nection with the History of the Medical Society of New Hampshire,) in the History of 
the Medical Society of Connecticut prepared by Dr. Miner, and inserted in the present 
number of this work 
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11. The Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Religious Tract Society, for circu- 
lating religious publications in the British dominions and in foreign countries. 
Instituted 1799. London: 1838. pp. 140.* 


The publications circulated during the year by this Society, amount to fifteen millions 
nine hundred and thirty-nine thousand five hundred and sixty-seven. The Tracts 
included in the above amount, with the Cottage and other sermons, are 7,748,454; and 
the books for the young, 2,911,213. The total circulation of the Society in about eighty 
languages, including the issues of foreign societies assisted by the institution, amounts to 
nearly 272,000,000. - The total of the society’s receipts was £62,054 9s. 2d. Among the 
publications of the society we notice the memoirs of Drs. Bedell, Payson, Cotton Mather, 
President Edwards, David Brainerd, John Eliot, Mrs. Graham, Mrs. Judson, H. Newell, 
and Mrs. Huntington, and some of the works of President Edwards, Dr. Payson, Dr. J. 
M. Mason, J. Abbott, J. S. C. Abbott, Dr. Bedell, Dr. Dwight, etc. 


12. The Nineteenth Report of the Home Missionary Society, with a Lnst of Con- 
tributors. London. 1838. pp. 127. 


The receipts of this Society were, last year, £7,548 0s. 7d. They amounted to £1,000 
more than on any preceding year of the society’s existence. The society employ about 
100 agents, who have 50,000 hearers, 90 Sunday schools, 7,000 children, and 500 gra- 
tuitous teachers, to shed their influence on a surrounding population of 600,000 souls. 


13. Minutes of the Eighth Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, held at the Congregational Library, London, May 8th 
and 11th, 1838. pp. 48. 


The Second Annual Report of the Colonial Missionary Society. 1838. pp. 52. 


The principal topics of business before the Congregational Union at the eighth annual 
meeting were, correspondence with other bodies, hymn book, declaration of faith and 
order, historical memorials, proposed revision of Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, the fourth 
annual letter, proposal for a prize essay of 100 guineas on lay preaching and agency for the 
spread of the gospel in connection with Congregational churches around the localities 
in which they are placed, organization of churches in county and other local associations, 
statistics of the denomination, colonial mission, defence and advancement of civil rights, 
and funds. The meetings were conducted with great harmony. Rev. J. A. James of Bir- 
mingham was chairman. The Union resembles the General Conference of Maine in the 
admission of lay delegates. About 150 ministers were present, 50 theological students, 
and 70 lay gentlemen; also delegates from the English Baptist Union, and from the 
Congregational Union of Scotland. The Colonial Missionary Society in connection with 
the Union, has for its object, to promote evangelical religion among British or other 
European settlers, and their descendants, in the colonies of Great Britain, in accordance 
with the doctrines and discipline of Independent or Congregational churches. It ex- 
pended last year £2,574 in Canada, New South Wales, etc. 


14, cing Report of the Glasgow Educational Society’s Normal Seminary. 1837. 
pp: 36. 


The objects of the society are to obtain and diffuse information regarding the popular 
schools of Great Britain and other countries—their excellencies and defects, to awaken 
attention to the educational wants of Scotland, to solicit parliamentary inquiry and aid in 
behalf of the extension and improvement of parochial schools, and in particular to 
maintain a Normal seminary, for the training of teachers, so that schoolmasters may enjoy 


’ * For a copy of this Report, and a number of other valuabl icati i 
spected correspondent, the Rey. John Blackburn of Pentonville; Laveen ame bh ah A Sah 
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a complete and finished education. The 
buildings of the Normal Seminary, when 
completed, will cost about £9,000. The 
four model schools, with seventeen class 
rooms, and two teachers’ houses, are em- 
braced in the two wings. There will be 
accommodation for the training of one hun- 
dred teachers and one thousand children. 


15. Third Annual Report of the London 
City Mission. 1838. pp. 40. 


This mission is under the charge of several 
denominations of Christians. The number 
of missionaries employed is 42. Meetings 
for public worship during the year, 5,475. 


16. Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Managers of the Prison 
Discipline Society. Boston, May, 
1838. pp. 100. 


This Report embraces the following sub- 
jects; Asylums for poor lunatics, State 
prisons, county prisons and houses of cor- 
rection, houses of refuge and farm school, 
imprisonment for debt, capital punishment, 
agency in New York city, and asylums for 
reformed convicts. The Report is crowded 
with a great variety of important facts. 
We do not perceive any diminution in the 
interest with which these annual documents 
are invested. They furnish a periodical 
review of the state of humanity, of the 
progress of civilization, of a great tendency 
of the age towards the amelioration of 
wretchedness. Greater need, perhaps, 
exists in our country than in almost any 
other, for such institutions as the Prison 
Discipline Society, from the fact, that we 
have so many imperia in imperio—twenty- 
six sovereign States, which not unfrequently 
exercise their sovereign authority in doing 
wrong, in adopting short-sighted measures 
of policy on subjects like those described 
in this Report. 


17. Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, September, 
1838. pp. 151. 


It is not necessary to mention the par- 
ticulars embraced in this document. They 
have been widely circulated in every part 
of the country. The Reports of the Board 
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have great value in addition to their reli- 
gious and missionary aspects. They contain 
a large amount of topographical, geograph- 
ical, and general information respecting the 
most interesting regions of the globe, com- 
municated by careful observers in the 
various fields of labor, or diligently digested 
from authentic sources which exist at home. 


18. My First School Book, to teach me, 
with the help of my Instructor, to 
read and spell words, and under- 
stand them. By a friend of mine. 
Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1838. 
pp. 112. 


This is evidently a right sort of book for 
children,—fitted to smooth their passage 
into our, in some respects, anomalous and 
uneouth language, where there are a thou- 
sand stumbling blocks in the way of the little 
speller and reader. 


19. The American Mechanic. By Chas. 
Quill. Philadelphia: H. Perkins. 
1338. pp. 285. 


This book is written with great spirit 
and liveliness. It is full of entertaining 
anecdotes and biographical incidents, while 
the spirit of virtue, and of high, yet not mo- 
rose nor gloomy, morality and religion which 
breathes through it, is excellent. It is one 
of the best books for the use for which it 
was intended, which has ever fallen in our 
way. It combines a great amount of in- 
formation and sound advice, all conveyed 
in a very pleasant manner. 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS 


SAMUEL H. SHEPLEY, Cong. ord. pastor, New Glouces- 
ter, Maine, Oct. 31, 1838. 
CALVIN E. PARK, Cong. ord. pastor, Waterville, Me. 


Oct. 21. 
TOBIAS H. MILLER, Cong. ord. pastor, Kittery, Me. Nov. 
2 


1, 
SAMUEL STONE, Cong. inst. pastor, York, Me. Dec. 19. 
SAMUEL ORDWAY, Cong. ord. pastor, Parsonsfield, Me. 
Dec. 5. 


JEREMIAH BLAKE, Cong. ord. pastor, Wolfborough, New 
Hampshire, Noy. 1, 1838. 


OZRO FRENCH, Cong. ord. missionary, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Nov. 7, 1838. 

CAREY RUSSELL, Cong. ord. pastor, Hartford, Vt. Nov. 21. 

LINUS OWBN, Cong. ord. pastor, Londonderry, Vt. Nov. 2 

BENJAMIN HOLMES, Cong. inst. pastor, Weathersfield, 
Vt. Dec. 12, 

EZRA JONES, Cong. inst. pastor, Dorset, Vt. Dec. 12. 

WILLIAM CLAGGETT, Cong. inst. pastor, Ludlow, 
Dec, 


Vt. 
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HENRY SMITH, Cong. inst. pastor, Ware, Massachusetts, 


Sept. 19, 1838, 
SIDNEY HOLMAN, Cong. inst. pastor, Webster, Ms. Oct, 


3I. 
Daiey BUTLER, Cong. ord. pastor, Dorchester, Ms. Oct. 
1 


SILAS BAILEY, Bap. ord, Evang. Worcester, Ms. Nov. 18. 

KINSMAN ATKINSON, Cong. ord. pastor, Millville, Ms. 
Nov. 21. 

ROBERT CARVER, Cong. ord. pastor, Berlin, Ms. Nov. 21. 

GEORGE W. WELLS, Unit. inst. pastor, Groton, Ms. Nov. 
Ain 

GEORGE H. BLACK, (colored,) Bap. ord. pastor, Boston, 
Ms, Nov. 21. 

Despre S. SHERMAN, Cong. ord. evang. Woburn, Ms. 

ov. 30. 
LEANDER THOMPSON, Cong. ord. evang. Woburn, Ms. 


Nov, 30. 

JOHN H. BISBEE, Cong. inst. pastor, Worthington, Ms. 
Dec. 19. 

JOHN C. WEBSTER, Cong. inst. pastor, Hopkinton, Ms. 
Dec. 19. 


MIRON M. DEAN, Bap. inst. pastor, Providence, Rhode 
Island, Dec. 19, 1838, : 


SAMUEL 8. DUTTON, Cong. ord. pastor, New Haven, 
Connecticut, June 27, 1838. 

ETHAN B. CRANK, Cong. ord. pastor, Saybrook, Ct. June 27. 

AUSTIN PUTNAM, Cong. inst. pastor, Hamden, (Whitney- 
ville,) Ct. Oct. 31, 

HOLLIS READ, Cong. inst. pastor, Derby, Ct. Nov. 21. 

DAVID C.PERRY, Cong. iust. pastor, New Fairfield, Ct. 
Dee. 12. 


ALVAN PARMELEE, Pres. inst. pastor, Middlefield, New. 
York, July 12, 1838. = 

WILLIAM C. BOYCE, Pres. inst. pastor, Westford, N. Y. 
Sept. 30. 


BURTIS C. MEGIE, Pres, ord. evang. Cayuga, N. Y. 
Cet, 31. 

T. R. TOWNSEND, Pres. inst. pastor, Cayuga, N. Y. Oct. 
29. 


CORNELIUS WYCKOFF, Dutch Ref. inst, pastor, Northum- 
berland. N. Y. Dec. 5. 


JOSEPH WILSON, Dutch Ref. inst. pastor, Fairfield, New 
Jersey, Nov. 21, 1838. 

ROBERT R. KELLOGG, Pres. ord. pastor, Dover, N. J. 
Dec. 5. 


WILI.IAM WHITE, Epis. ord. priest, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oct. 7, 1838. 

TOBIAS H. MITCHELL, Epis. ord. priest, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oct. 7. 

JOHN H. BERNHEIM, Lutheran, ord. pastor, Armstrong Co. 
Pa, Oct. 

JOHN PATTON, Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, Pa. Oct. 28. 

DANIEL L. CARROLL, D. D. Pres. inst. pastor, Philadel- 

hia, North. Liberties, Pa. Nov. 1. 

AL See T. McGILL, Pres, inst. pastor, Carlisle, Pa. 
Nov, 23. 

CHARLES WEYL, Lutheran, inst. pastor, York Springs, Pa. 


Nov. 25. 
Wee Y. MILLER, Pres. ord. pastor, Ridgebury, Pa, 
ov. 28. 
SILAS C. JAMES, Bap. ord. pastor, Chester Co., Pa. Dec, 3. 
A. B, CASPER, Ger. Ref. inst. pastor, near Dillsburgh, York 
Co., Pa., Dec. 12, 


JOHN W. McCULLOUGH, Epis. ord. priest, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Dec. 3, 1838. 


ISAAC W. K. HANDY, Pres. inst. pastor, United Churches 
of Buckingham and Blackwater, District of Columbia, Nov. 
28, 1838, 


NELSON SAE, Epis. ord. priest, Lynchburgh, Virginia, 
Oct. 12, 1833. 
JOSEPH ROCK, Bap, ord, pastor, Goochland Co,, Va. Dec. 6. 


DAVID CROOKS, Methodist, ord. pastor, Lexington, North 
Carolina, Oct. 1838, 


W. W. HILL, Pres. ord. pastor, Shelbyville, Kentucky, Oct. 
3, 1838. 


ie) eer ma Bap. ord. pustor, Conneaut, Ohio, Sept. 
ba A BLANCHARD, Pres, inst. pastor, Cincinnati, 0. 
aati ane ELDRED, Pres. inst. pastor, Kinsman, O. 
JONAS DENTON, Pres. inst. Pastor, Chippewa, 0. Nov, 15. 
oa eee Pres. ord. pastor, Marion District, O. 


HENRY W. BEECHER, Pres. inst, pastor, L 
Indiana, Nov. 9, 1838, 8 HENS SOOT 


JEREMIAH R, BARNES, Pres, inst, pastor, Evansville, Ia. 
Nov. 24, : 


GEORGE DUFFIELD, Pres. inst. pastor, Detroit, 
Dec. 1838. 


Whole number in the above list, 61, 


Michigan, 


ie 


CLERGYMEN. 


[Frs. 


SUMMARY. 


Ordinations..sseceseeeers 


31 
InstallationS....+seeeeseee 30 


61 


Totaliececccecccecveseces 


OFFICES. 


Evangelists 
Priests... 


Total.occsccccececcccsess 


DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregational..+s+eseees 26 
Presbyterian .e-+es eo 18 
Episcopalian... eae gd 
Baptist .... see SC 
Unitarian... eo 1 
Lutheran... oe 2 
German Re rte | 
Dutch Ref. - 2 
Methodis: 1 
Totaleorssesescscsssseces G1 


STATES. 


Maine.cecsecccccccccocce 
New Hampshire... 
Vermont.eesere 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut. 
New York.. 
New Jersey.eseeee 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware..seeee 
Dist. Columbia.. 
Virginia .. 
North Cy 
Kentucky 
Ohio...... 
Indiana..eereee 

Michigan...sscccescssete 


i 


MOH Re RON AME OAR 


wee 


_ 


= 


Totale.ccccccccccecesecce 


DATES. 


1858, JunCccecccccscscccs © 
Julyscceee 
September. 
Ociober.... 
November 
December... 


Total..scevceccvccccces 


QUARTERLY LIST 


oF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


JONATHAN C. SOUTHMAYD, at. 45, Cong, Rutland, Ver- 


mont, Oct. 1838. 


APPLETON MORSE, set. 33, Bap. Fitchburgh, Massachu- 


setts, Oct. 24. 


LEVI WHITMAN, at. 91, Cong. Kingston, Ms. Nov. 7. 


WILLIAM ANDREWS, at. 


Nov. 


28, Unit. Chelmsford, Ms, 


JOSEPH FE, CAMP, et. 72, Cong. Litchfield, Connecticut, 


May 27, 1838. 


ELISHA CUSUMAN, et. 50, Bap. Hartford, Ct. Oct. 26. 
CHARLES REMINGTON, et. 50, Meth. Hartford, Ct. Nov. 


10. 
JOSEPH VAILL, ext. 87, Cong. Killingworth, Ct. Nov. 21. 


MARSHALL 1, FARNSWORTH. Cong. Danby, New York, 


Noy, 27, 1838, 


R. HENRY, Pres. Greensburg, 


Pennsylvania, Noy. 1838. 


THOMAS JACKSON, et. 57, Epis. Alexandria, District of 


Columbia, Noy, 1838, 


ANSEL BRIDGEMAN, at. 34, Cong. Huntsburg, Ohio, Sept. 


1838 


Whole number in the above list, 12. 


SUMMARY. 


AGES. 
From 20 to 30.. 


30 40 
40 50 
50 «60... 
70 80.. 


Bl wee eH wwe 


Total. eccccccccvcccccsncve 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational secccesecce 
Preshyterian... 
Episcopalian . 
Baptist... 
Unitarian 
Methodist ..... 


1 emrouman 


.] 


Totalecccsccccccccececscce 1 


STATES, 


Vermont.... 


Pennsylvanin.... 
District of Columbia. 


OO, secceseicduciscesie ans 


teens 


Bl tt pe te Dt 


Totals cusecescedeocctecics 


DATES. 


1838, May...... 
September... 
October.... 
November.......0.. 


J 
1 
3 
7 


Wotalvscecersscccseestete Ta 
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JOURNAL 
OF 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
FEBRUARY, 1839. 


BA EALAS TO LAUR SDAYCOR CE EBRUARY. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN AMHERST COLLEGE. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Dear Srr,—Having been requested by you to prepare a condensed account 
of what God hath done for this young Institution, and to forward it for insertion 
in the forth coming number of your valuable work, I have too hastily, but with 
as much care as other pressing and paramount claims would allow, drawn up 
the article, and now submit it to your disposal. Though the materials for a nar- 
rative of successive revivals are scanty, compared with what we may hope a 
century will furnish, this seems to be no reason for withholding from the Chris- 
tian public, a summary statement of what our ‘eyes have seen and our ears 
have heard of the salvation of God,’ to call forth ardent thanksgivings for what 
he ‘hath wrought,’ and excite to more fervent prayers for richer displays of 


_ his grace. 
H. HUMPHREY. 


Amherst College, Jon. 1, 1839. 


Amherst College was regularly organized, as a collegiate institution, under 
the Trustees of Amherst Academy, in the autumn of 1821, (seventeen years 
ago ;) but did not receive a charter from the General Court of Masssachusetts, 
till February of 1825. The history of its rise, so far as my present object requires, 
may be stated in a few words. A considerable number of warm-hearted Chris- 
tians, had been inquiring with increasing interest for a number of years, whether 
something more than had been hitherto attempted, could not be done in this 
part of the Commonwealth, to bring forward pious indigent young men for the 
ministry, and to aid them in their classical as well as theological education. 
The first plan which seems to have occurred was, to establish a Theological 
Professorship, in connection with Amherst Academy: and a subscription was 
opened to raise the necessary funds. It was never filled up, however, as upon 
mature reflection, the most enlightened friends and most liberal patrons of 
theological education became convinced, that the basis was not broad enough. 
If they did anything, they wanted to bring young men into the pastoral office, 
well furnished for their high and holy calling; and while they saw that a greater 
number of indigent young men might be carried through a partial course in the 
Academy, upon the plan which had been suggested, than could in any way 
hope to enjoy all the advantages of regular classical and professional instruc- 
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tion, in the higher seminaries, they saw with equal clearness, that to depress 
the standard of ministerial qualifications, was not the way to bless the churches 
at home, or the heathen abroad. ‘While they mused the fire burned’—as their 
views expanded their faith increased; and calling in their ten thousand dollar 
subscription, for an Academic Professorship, they promptly substituted one of 
Jifly thousand, to raise a permanent Charity Fund, to aid such young men of 
hopeful piety and promising talents, as lack the means, in obtaining a thorough 
classical education. 

This large subscription being filled up, beyond the hopes of all, but the most 
sanguine, those who had watched its progress with trembling solicitude and 
many prayers, ‘thanked God and took courage :’ and under the impulse which 
the success of so important a measure was adapted to impart, they made im- 
mediate arrangements for the establishment of a collegiate institution, entirely 
separate from the Academy in the town of Amherst. It cannot be supposed, 
that the men who were most forward and active in this important enterprize, 
ever intended to close the doors of their new Seminary against any class of 
students of good moral character, who might wish to come in and enjoy its 
privileges. At the same time, they were chiefly moved to the arduous under- 
taking, by a desire to increase the number of well educated ministers of the 
gospel; and they hoped, I have no doubt, that the great body of students would, 
from generation to generation, devote themselves to the sacred profession. 
Strange indeed would it have been, if with such hopes and feelings, the pious 
founders of Amherst College, had not, as soon as it was opened, begun to pray 
that every young disciple within its walls might ‘grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and that those who were yet in their sins, 
might speedily receive the ‘washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.’ A large majority in the first classes, were professors of religion when 
they entered the Institution; and they exerted a great religious influence. But 
the first year passed away, without any special tokens of the divine presence ; 
and though, to use the language of one who was then an undergraduate, ‘much 
prayer had been offered by a few of the pious students, the first term of the 
second year was marked with a great degree of thoughtlessness.’ 

It may be proper to remark here, that the Institution then just struggling into 
being, was overwhelmed with difficulties. Its first application for a charter 
had been thrown out of the General Court, by the most decisive and discour- 
aging majorities. It was strenuously maintained, that another college was not 
wanted in the State; and that neither this nor any other similar prayer could 
be listened to, without doing great injustice, by the virtual withdrawment of 
pledges already given. Under these discouraging circumstances, the pious 
friends of the Seminary were led to look more fervently in prayer to God, that 
whatever might be the result of its efforts to obtain an act of incorporation, it 
would please him to consecrate it more entirely to himself, by a revival of 
religion, and in this way to draw around it the hearts of thousands who had 
hitherto taken no very lively interest in its success. They believed that their 
motives were good, and that their pecuniary offerings had been accepted; and 
they trusted in the Lord of Hosts to sustain their enterprize. 


First Revival in 1823. 


Their prayers, as there is every reason to believe, were answered. God 
began to pour out his Spirit, early in February, 1823, and the work of grace did 
not wholly cease, till the close of the term in April. It ought to be mentioned 
in this connection, that there were, during that winter, extensive revivals in the 
immediate vicinity; and that many of the pious students, having spent the 
vacation in the midst of them, returned to College greatly refreshed and ani- 
mated. I cannot learn, that beyond these favorable circumstances, this glorious 
‘time of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, was preceded by any tokens 
or efforts worthy of particular notice. At one period, and I believe near the 
commencement of this merciful shower, ‘the heavens powred down righteous- 
ness,’ and it seemed as if every sinner would be converted. President Moore 
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manifested all that lively interest in the advancement of the work, which might 
have been expected from his evangelical sentiments, and well known religious 
character; and the more prominent professors of religion in the several classes, 
were exceedingly active in visiting the rooms of their fellow students, exhorting 
the impenitent and holding social meetings for prayer and religious conference. 
Among these may be mentioned S. Maxwell, S. Boroughs, and E. Paine, who 
have been called early to their eternal reward. 

As there was then no church, and no preaching on the Sabbath in college, 
the students attended worship in the village, and enjoyed the ministry of the 
Rev. Daniel A. Clark, which was well adapted to show them their guilt and 
danger; and which seems to have been very much blessed in the conviction 
and conversion of sinners. Had the ‘trumpet at that critical juncture, given an 
uncertain sound ;’ had any human voice cried, ‘Peace, peace,’ in contradiction 
to the voice of God, which declares, that ‘there is no peace to the wicked,’ how 
many might have lingered and perished on the plain, who it is hoped, ‘fled for 
refuge to lay hold on the hope set before them in the gospel.’ 

The number of students then in the Institution was ninety, of whom fifty or 
more were professors, when the revival began, and more than two-thirds of the 
remaining thirty, it was thought, gave evidence of being ‘brought out of dark- 
ness into marvellous light.” What, if any, were the peculiar characteristics of 
this great work, (for great it certainly was, considering the number to be con- 
verted,) I have not been able to learn. The immediate results were most 
happy, and were much increased and prolonged, by the lamented death of 
Dr. Moore, which took place early in the summer of the same year. 

In October I came to Amherst, and have been intimately acquainted with the 
religious history of the College, from that time to the present. As I found the 
great body of the students the professed followers of Christ, and as the in- 
fluence of the senior class, on the Lord’s side, and as a matter of course, on the 
side of good order, was very great, the government of the Institution was an 
easy task, as will always be the case where nearly all the members of any com- 
munity are ‘a Jaw unto themselves.’ But as new classes entered, and our 
numbers annually increased, the decided preponderance of which I have just 
spoken was gradually lessened, and in three years, we found that unless the 
Lord should appear for us, we were in danger of soon having a majority within 
our walls who ‘knew not God, nor obeyed our Lord Jesus Christ.’ In this state 
of things, and with these alarming prospects before them, the faculty and pious 
students felt, that they had not been faithful; and that something more must 
be done, than had lately been attempted, although frequent social meetings had 
never been discontinued. It now seemed to many, at least, that it was ‘high 
time to awake out of sleep,’ and the brethren began to speak oftener one to 
another. Special meetings of church members were held; a spirit of prayer 
seemed to increase ; Christians began to ask, What can we do; and it was evi- 
dent to the most unobserving eye, that there was an increasing religious interest 
springing up among them. But then it was, when some certainly felt a great 
deal, and nearly all the professors in college were expecting a revival, that 
satan took the alarm, (I say this, because I am a firm believer in his malignant 
hostility to all genuine revivals,) satan took the alarm, and arrayed as many as 
he could in opposition to the onward movements of the church. Among these 
were a few individuals of skeptical speculations, if nothing worse; and as they 
were persons of plausible address and considerable talents, they unhappily suc- 
ceeded in drawing others over to their party, who but for this malign influence, 
might probably have been accessible to their religious classmates. The stern 
and fixed purpose of the leaders seemed to be, not only to case themselves in 
adamant, but to fence out the ‘Spirit of God from the whole impenitent circle of 
their retainers. The struggle was a hard one, but alas, in the end they 
triumphed. I shall not be understood by this remark to mean, that ‘any thing 
is too hard for the Lord,’—or that he could not have disarmed and annihilated 
his enemies in a moment, if he had chosen to do it; but that they were very 
determined and persevering in their opposition to our efforts, and that to rebuke 
and humble us for our want of faith and reliance upon his arm, he suffered 
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them to prevail. A single soul was. all the ‘fruit, so far as we could see any 
reason to hope, that was ‘ gathered’ during that season, ‘unto life eternal.’ 

And yet I am far from thinking, that the real children of God amongst us, 
‘labored in vain and spent their strength for naught and in vain.’ Their prayers 
were not lost, though their faith was tried. ‘God will certainly avenge, or 
appear for his own elect, though he bear long with them.’ He knows how to 
bring them into straits, that they may feel their own nothingness, and be pre- 
pared to acknowledge his out-stretched hand in their enlargement. This is 
only one, of several instances, in which I have afterwards seen evidence, more 
or less striking, that God was preparing his people for a blessing under great 
present discouragements. 


Second Revival in 1827. 


Before I proceed to give. an account of this revival, it seems proper, that I 

should go back a little, and glance at some of the measures which preceded it, 
and gradually prepared the way forit. The following is the first entry in our 
church records. 
..“It having appeared to many of the pious friends of Amherst College, that 
the existence of a church in that seminary, would tend in a high degree to pro- 
mote the great object which its founders and benefactors had chiefly in view, 
viz. to advance the kingdom of Christ, the Redeemer, by training many pious 
youth for the gospel ministry—several of the students also having expressed 
their desire to be formed into a church, specially connected with the College, 
and the officers of the Faculty having signified their approbation of such a 
measure—the subject of founding a church was laid before the Trustees, at 
their special meeting in 1825 by the President. 

“ Wherenpon the Trustees passed the following resolution, viz. That Rev. 
Heman Humphrey, D. D., Rev. Joshua Crosby and Rev. James Taylor be a 
Committee, to consider the expediency of establishing a College Church in this 
institution, and to proceed to. form one, should they deem it expedient. 

“The above named Committee met at Amherst, on the 7th of March, 1826, 
and after deliberation on the subject referred to their wisdom and discretion, 
resolved themselves into an Hcclesiastical Council, and voted to proceed to 
form a church in Amherst College, on the principles of the Congregational 
platform, of such persons desiring it, as should upon examination, be judged by 
them entitled to the privileges of church-membership, and should be able 
heartily to assent to the following Articles of Faith and Covenant. 


“We believe—That there is but one living and true God, and that the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, were written under his infallible guid- 
ance, and constitute the only perfect rule of faith and practice. 

“That the one God, exists in three persons, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
‘the same in substance, equal in power and glory.’ 

“That God created all things for his own pleasure and honor, and directs all 
events, according to his own benevolent, eternal and immutable purpose =. 

“That the first man was formed upright and holy; but by disobedience, 
involved both himself and his whole posterity, in the entire loss of the divine 
image, and the divine favor. 

“That the atonement by Jesus Christ, who was the Son manifest in the 
flesh, has opened the way for the restoration and salvation of all men, on the 
condition of repentance towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ That—genuine repentance and sincere faith, and all right affections, pro- 
ceed from the Holy Ghost, who through the revealed word, and according to the 
gracious pleasure of God, renews the heart, in righteousness and true holiness. 

“That all who thus repent and believe, being justified by faith, will be saved 
only on account of Christ the Mediator and Redeemer, and will continue in 
holiness, and enjoy the blessedness of heaven forever. 

“While all who die without repentance, will at the day of judgment, be con- 


demned for their own sins, and will remain in impenitence and justly suffer 
everlasting punishment.” 
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Covenant. 


“We enter into solemn covenant with Jehovah and with this church. 

“'To God our Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier, we sacredly devote ourselves 
and ours, without reserve and forever. And we solemnly engage, as partakers 
of the same hope and joy, to maintain the discipline and observe the ordinances 
of Christ, promising to seek always the peace and purity of this church, that all 
its members may in holy love and harmony, enjoy the fellowship of the Lord 
Jesus, watching, reproving and comforting each other, for mutual edification 
and looking for that blessed hope, the glorious appearing of ‘the great God, 
even our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ who gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us po iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works. 


Then follow the names of the persons, thirty-one in number, who came for- 
ward, and ‘having presented their letters, were examined by the Council and 
publicly assented to the preceding Articles and Covenant, were solemnly con- 
stituted, the church of Christ in Amherst College.’ 

In the course of the year, twelve or fifteen persons more, were received by 
letter ; but the church continued to commune, by invitation, with the church 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. D. A. Clark, as before. There was, how- 
ever, during this period, a growing conviction, in the minds of the members, 
that it would be for the religious interest of the church and of the college, to 
have a regular pastor and separate worship, as soon as circumstances would 
permit. Under this impression, a committee of the church was appointed, on 
the 9th of November, to address a letter to the ‘Trustees on the subject of elect- 
ing a pastor. Their reply was, that the Board highly approved of the measure ; 
and accordingly, the President of the College was elected; and on the 28th of 
February, 1827, the day on which the College chapel was dedicated, the instal- 
lation took place, in the presence of a large and deeply interested audience. 
From that time to the present, we have reguiarly worshipped by ourselves, in 
term time. The pulpit has been supplied half the year, on alternate Sabbaths, 
by the pastor, and the other half, by the clerical professors. 

Before the dedication and installation just alluded to, there were some tokens 
of an increasing spirit of prayer in the church, and the feeling of responsibility 
was evidently deepened by the solemnities of that occasion. Nor was it long 
before the same determined spirit of hostility broke out, which had been so 
active and triumphant the preceding year. There were a few, who seemed to 
have made up their minds, that there should be no revival, while they remained 
in College; and they had no doubt of being able to keep it out. Poor infatuated 
young men! Suppose they had succeeded—it would have been like the 
triumphing of a ship’s crew, in beating off the only life-boat that could possibly 
reach them, among the foaming breakers. But though the more hardened of 
them scoffed, and held their mock-meetings and every where carried their heads 
high, God did not permit them to prevail. ‘The time, yea the set time to favor 
Zion had come.’ 

The first discourses, preached in our new chapel, were listened to with 
uncommon interest. It was evident, we thought, for two or three Sabbaths, 
that the Spirit of God was hovering over the place. As the term advanced, 
however, there was, for three or four weeks, no apparent increase of solemnity, 
although a few, I believe, went up ‘seven times in a day’ to look for more 
decisive harbingers of a spiritual shower. As no cloud was yet distinctly seen, 
their faith was put to a severe test. The spring vacation was rapidly aproach- 
ing, and many began to think it too late to hope fora revival. At this crisis, 
there was, what I know not howI can better designate, than by calling it a 
general alarm among the pious members of College. They were distressed. 
They could not bear to separate again, till had they had seen ‘the salvation of 
God ’—but what could they do? All felt, that whatever was done must be done 
quickly. Special meetings of the church were called. The unbelief of the 
wavering was kindly, but solemnly, rebuked. “ You think that there is not time 

-enough left for a revival, and are almost ready to say, ‘If the Lord should make 
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windows in heaven might this thing be.’ But is his hand shortened that it 
cannot save 2? How much time does he need, to awaken and convert a sinner, 
or any number of sinners, however stupid? How long did it take the Holy 
Spirit to convert Saul of Tarsus, and the jailor, and Lydia, and the three thou- 
sand?” Appeals like this, accompanied with exhortations to more fervent 
prayer and deeper self-examination, seemed to be blessed. Christians began 
to call upon God, as they had not done before. Backsliders opened their eyes 
and trembled. ‘There were great and distressing searchings of heart. Many 
gave up hopes which they had cherished for years ; and it was impossible for us 
any longer to doubt, that a revival was actually begun in the church. This 
was about the middle of April, and only three weeks before the end of the term. 

In the mean time, there began to be ‘a noise and shaking among the dry 
bones.’ The first decisive indications of it were developed at an evening lec- 
ture, which was unexpectedly crowded, and at which a discourse was delivered 
from these words of our Saviour, ‘ Notwithstanding, be ye sure of this, the 
kingdom of God is brought nigh unto you.’ An unwonted solemnity soon came 
over many a thoughtless countenance. Sinners were alarmed—the anxious 
inquiry was heard, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ and some began to rejoice 
in hope. By the 20th of April, five or six of the Freshman class had ‘a new 
song put into their mouths.’ But although many were greatly distressed, some- 
thing seemed for a short time, to impede the chariot of salvation. ‘ What is it, 
what is it!’ was the general and anxious inquiry in the church. A day of 
fasting and prayer was appointed, and we can never doubt, that it was a day of 
God’s power. From that time, the work advanced with surprising rapidity. Of 
the thirty who indulged the hope that they were born of God, twenty, at least, 
dated that great change fromasingle week. ‘It was the Lord’s doing and 
marvellous in our eyes.’ 

The whole number of students then in college, was one hundred and seventy. 
The work continued till the term closed, when there were about thirty in all, 
who went home to their friends without God and without hope—many of whom, 
however, had been deeply affected, and very few indeed, if any, had remained 
unmoved. We felt that this gracious visitation of the Holy Spirit, demanded 
our public and most grateful acknowledgements before we separated. A 
religious meeting was accordingly appointed, as the parting exercise, and a 
very impressive and appropriate discourse was delivered in the chapel, by Dr. 
Woodbridge, then of Hadley. ‘ 

But several things have been passed over in this rapid sketch, which ought, 
perhaps, to detain us a few moments, before I proceed to notice the next revival. 
Those who pray most fervently for the out-pouring of the Spirit upon our public 
seminaries, and who wish to learn all they can about the means and instrumen- 
tality by which God carries on his work, in these important institutions, may 
ask, ‘How often did you preach, and what other meetings did you hold? What 
was the general strain of your preaching—what measures, new or old, did you 
adopt—how did you address inquirers—what was the general type of their con- 
victions—what advice was given to the church—what apparent agency had she 
in forwarding the work, &c. &c.’ 

T will answer as briefly as I can. As indications of the special presence of God 
became clearer and clearer, we gradually increased our weekly meetings, till we 
had preaching, (besides the regular ministrations of the Sabbath,) on Sabbath even- 
ing, then on ‘Tuesday evening, and again on Friday evening—an inquiry meet- 
ing on Monday evening, and achurch prayer meeting on the same evening, 
besides some others, which were occasionally called, as the state of things 
seemed to require. The preaching was from such texts as these—‘It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.’ ‘Who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come” ‘The carnal mind is enmity against God.’ 
‘The Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost” ‘I was 
alive without the law once, but when the commandment came, sin revived and 
I died’ ‘If the Lord do not help thee, whence shall I help thee ?? ¢J will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
will have compassion.” ‘No man can come to me, except the Father which 
hath sent me draw him.’ ‘Ye will not come to me that ye might have life.’ 
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*O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but in me is thine help found? ‘Turn 
ye, turn ye, why will ye die?’ ‘God now commandeth all men, every where 
to repent.’ ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. + How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation?’ ‘Cast away from you all 
your transgressions whereby ye have transgressed, and make you a new heart 
and a new spirit, for why will ye die, O house of Israel ?’ 

Many of these texts led us to bring out what are commonly called the hard 
doctrines, as clearly as we could—so pointedly, indeed, that some good young 
men thought we should utterly discourage awakened sinners, and even drive 
them to despair; and individuals have since told us, that it seemed to them at 
the time, as if such preaching must stop the revival. But to their astonishment 
it still went on, with increasing powér; and the very discourses which they 
thought would drive away the impenitent from all our meetings, were evidently 
the most ‘mighty through God, to the pulling down of strong holds.’ How to 
reconcile the absolute dependance of the sinner upon the sovereign mercy of 
God, with the most absolute blameworthiness, there were some even in the 
church, who could not see ; and of course they did not like to hear us say in the 
morning, ‘Come, for all things are ready,’ and in the afternoon, ‘No man can 
come to me, except the Father which hath sent me draw him.’ But being 
perfectly sure that we were on Bible ground, we were equally certain that God 
would vindicate his own truth; and besides this, we could not perceive how the 
unconquerable enmity of the sinner’s heart to God, (unconquerable I mean by 
any finite power,) could weaken his obligations to submit, or render it incon- 
sistent to exhort him to immediate repentance. 

In regard to measures, we knew of none, aside from the solemn and faithful 
presentation of divine truth to the understanding, heart and conscience, which 
could be depended on. Believing as we did, that what was wanted was deep 
conviction of sin, godly sorrow for it, and a full reliance upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ for pardon, no efforts were made to excite the animal feelings, either in 
our public discourses, or more private exhortations. We did not fee] authorized 
to call upon sinners to rise and come forward and commit themselves, or to 
resolve that they would repent at some future time ; but considered it our duty 
to exhort them to the very thing which the Bible requires—not to resolve to 
repent, but to repent—not to promise to serve the Lord but to choose his service. 

Perhaps next to the preaching of the word, our weekly meetings for inquiry 
were more blessed than any other means, although personal conversation, in 
visiting from room to room, by the Faculty and pious students, was of great use. 
I can never forget, and I am sure [ can never describe, the emotions which I 
felt, when, in the height of this revival, I went into one of the Collegé rooms, 
and took my seat, and looked round upon twenty or thirty young men, from all 
the classes, who had come to ask, what they must do to be saved. ‘Where am 
I?’ ‘Who are these that fly as a cloud and as doves to their windows?’ Is it 
a reality, or do my eyes deceive me? Are we all here, or is it a vision? Have 
such and such individuals come to pray and to inquire, or to scoff? What per- 
suasion could have brought them here to ask the way to Zion, one week ago? 
Would they themselves have believed such a change in their views and feel- 
ings possible? And yet, I cannot discredit my senses, and much less forget, 
that ‘ with God all things are possible.’ : 

Blessed be God, it was areality. It was not a miracle; and yet it was as 
striking an evidence of the transforming power of God over the minds of men, 
as it was of his power over death and the grave, when he raised Lazarus—for 
many had begun to rejoice in hope, who but just now were ‘dead in trespasses 
and sins.’ 

As to the type, or character of this revival, it was much more like a mighty 
rushing wind, than any thing to which I can compare it. The convictions of 
most, who were made ‘willing in the day of God’s power’ were short, but 
extremely pungent. They saw themselves lost and justly liable to everlasting 
punishment. And the more distressed they were, in view of truth, the more 
we rejoiced at it. Our object, when they came to us for advice was, not to 
comfort them, but if possible to deepen their convictions; drive them from every 
refuge, and bring them to the foot of the cross. There were some cases of the 
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most intense interest, on which I might dwell, did the time permit and were it 
expedient; and none more so, than among the class of open opposers, already 
more than once alluded to, who even after the revival began, ‘did so with their 
enchantments,’ as long as they could, and would not yield a single hair, till they 
were brought into ‘awful distress.’ 

At the beginning of the summer term, the members of the church, and those 
who had lately been converted, seemed to bring back with them something of 
that ‘unction from the Holy One’ with which they had been ‘anointed ;’ and 
although I believe there was but one new case of hope, the state of the College 
was most quiet and happy during the rest of the year. I recollect saying in 
my annual report to the Trustees at commencement, that we had found as little 
trouble in managing our 170 stadents, as is ordinarily experienced in governing 
a large well regulated family. The young converts were immediately formed 
into a class of catechumens, and after being regularly instructed in the doctrines 
and duties of religion, for about three months, were received into the church at 
the close of the term. 


Third Revival in 1828. 


The following brief entry is copied from our church records. 

‘During the latter part of the spring term of this year, the church enjoyed a 
season of revival, highly interesting, although not so rapid or powerful as that 
in 1827. There seemed to be less of self-scrutiny in the members of the church 
and professors of religion, and less of importunity in prayer. But the Holy Spirit 
manifestly descended, and it was supposed that about fourteen members of 
College experienced his regenerating influences.’ 

I am not aware, that any thing worthy of special notice immediately preceded 
this time ‘of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.’ Indeed, the church as 
a body, was rather taken by surprise, than found wrestling with the angel of the 
covenant, and expecting the blessing. The general impression seemed to be, 
that as we had enjoyed so copious a shower the year before, we had no reason 
to expect another so soon. O, this unaccountable, this inexcusable unbelief! 
How often does it prevent the ‘skies from pouring down righteousness,’ and how 
much more copious might have been the blessing in this case, if we had been 
prepared to receive it. ‘He did not many mighty works there because of their 
unbelief’ There were, however, some very interesting cases of conversion, 
and a number were brought in, whose attention had been more or less called 
up, when twelve months before, ‘the kingdom of heaven suffered violence and 
the violent took it by force ;’? but they then ‘entered not in, because of their 
unbelief” They withstood the earthquake, the whirlwind and the fire, but were 
subdued by the ‘still small voice.’ Thus it is, that ‘the self-same Spirit worketh 
in every man, severally, as he will.’ Of the two hundred and nine students then 
in college, one hundred and sixty, at least, were, at the close of this revival, the 
professed disciples of Jesus Christ. The church, unprepared as she was for 
the blessing, could not help exclaiming, ‘What hath God wrought ? ’—and all 
the pious friends of the College ‘thanked God and took courage.’ 


Fourth Revival in 1821. 


It will be remembered, that the year 1831 was emphatically a ‘year of the 
redeemed,’ in almost all parts of the United States, and that many of our public 
seminaries shared richly in the effusions of the Holy Spirit. From twelve to 
Jifteen colleges, I believe, were visited about the same time; and from three to 
four hundred of their undergraduates were hopefully converted. When about 
the middle of the spring term, the news of what God was doing in other insti- 
tutions reached us from various quarters, we were not prepared for the blessing. 
Some special efforts had been made to rouse the church, and meetings for 
prayer were frequent; but they were thinly attended. It was painfully evident, 
that the great body of Christian professors, were ‘neither cold nor hot. If 
they were not unwilling that the valley of bones should be shaken, neither 
were they distressed at beholding them so ‘exceeding dry.’ 

In this state of things, and not knowing what else to do, 1 stated after prayers 
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in the chapel, one Saturday evening, that as I had often of late invited professors 
of religion to meet, without being able to secure any thing like a full attendance, 
I had concluded to leave them for the present, and invite all who were not pro- 
fessors to assemble at seven o’clock in the theological room. It was an anxious 
hour—for who could tell how the invitation might be regarded and treated ? 
When the time arrived, however, it was very encouraging to find the room 
nearly filled, and still more so, to witness the serious deportment which per- 
vaded the meeting. Another meeting of the same kind was appointed, and 
others followed at suitable intervals. And it was here, and not in the church, 
so far as human observation could decide, that the revival began. Numbers 
became first thoughtful, then anxious, and a few were soon in deep distress. 
At this critical moment, when the attention of almost every one seemed to be 
- turned to the ‘great salvation,’ one of the students, who had been ill for a few 
days with the scarlet fever, died. J think it was on Sabbath morning, and 
although his death seemed for the day to make a deep and favorable impression 
upon all minds, it soon became evident, that the great adversary of souls, and 
arch hater of revivals, was determined to nip this one in the bud, if possible. 
It began to be whispered about, that the disease was highly contagious. Some 
of those who had been with the young man in his sickness, were alarmed. At 
the funeral others were ‘taken with great fear.” The excitement, amounting 
almost to a panic, became general, and threatened to bear down every thing 
before it. A meeting was called to petition the Faculty at once to disband the 
College. 

Under ordinary circumstances, such a movement would have given us little 
concern. But now, the thoughts of almost all, were suddenly turned from the 
care of the soul to that of the body. Some who had been awakened, were 
anxious to break up and go home. Others who were still more afraid of being 
awakened, than of the scarlet fever, were extremely solicitous to get away as 
soon as possible; and some of the good young men participated deeply in the 
general alarm. Our hearts sunk within us. ‘The blessing seemed about to be 
snatched from us, just as we were ready to grasp it. And could any thing be 
done? It was plain enough, that our hope was in God only. I went into the 
meeting of the students, while they were debating the question of disbanding, 
and tried to quiet their fears. The attending physician kindly accompanied me, 
and assured them, that he did not think there was any special danger. There 
might be other cases, but the excitement which they were under, was more 
likely to bring on the fever, than any other contagion to which they had been 
exposed, or were likely to be. This had a good effect. Many began to look 
at the subject more calmly, and no petition was presented. Still the excite- 
ment was far from being allayed; and in the evening a meeting of all the pro- 
fessors of religion was called. It was very fully attended. A brief statement 
of the case, just as it stood, was made. “And now what are you doing? You 
call yourselves Christians. Your fellow students are perishing in sin. God has 
sent down his Spirit and awakened some of them. And just at this momentous 
crisis one of your number dies. We believe he has gone to heaven. Perhaps 
if we remain and enter into the work of the Lord we shall die too. If such be 
his holy pleasure let us die then. But let us die at our posts, and not while 
running away at such a time as this, and when in fact there is so little danger. 
If any, however, have not religion and courage enough to abide with us, and in 
‘the salvation of God,’ let them go, and not stay to ‘weaken the hands and 
discourage the hearts’ of their brethren.” ‘ 

The appeal was felt. The current was turned. ‘We will stand in our lot,’ 
was the determination of all. Nothing more was said about breaking up. The 
church now began to pray in earnest. The work of the Lord went on with 
great power. Within the space of three or four weeks, nearly thorty expressed 
the hope that they had been born again, among whom were some of the most 
hardened young men in College, and nineteen of whom, were received together 
into the College church, on the first Sabbath in July. | Wee 

In regard to the instruments and means, which God employed in this revival, 
I need only say, that the same doctrines were preached, which he had before 
blessed in the conviction and conversion of sinners. Inquiry meetings were 
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held and church prayer meetings also, on the same evenings. Many little 
praying circles met every day, and there was much visiting from room to room, 
by those who entered most deeply into the work. Many who read this narrative 
will, I have no doubt, recollect that season with intense interest, as often as 
their thoughts revert to it in the present world, and with increasing wonder 
and gratitude to all eternity. ‘Then had the church rest and was edifed.’ 


Fifth Revival in 1835. 


We have suspended the literary exercises of the Institution, on the last 
Thursday of February, and devoted the day to appropriate religious exercises, 
ever since the Annual Concert of fasting and prayer for the outpouring of the 
Spirit upon the colleges throughout the land, was established. In every suc- 
cessive year, it has been an.interesting day to the church, and in most cases a 
day of uncommon solemnity among ali classes of our students. We have been 
able satisfactorily to trace out a connection, between the concert and more than 
one revival in the Seminary ; and I doubt not, the disclosures of the Great Day, 
in respect to this connection, will be far more striking, than any thing which 
has fallen under human observation. But this year, (1835,) the evidences of 
the Divine presence in our religious exercises, were more obvious, I believe, 
than on any former occasion, and it sooner became apparent, that the Spirit of 
God was silently moving upon the minds of the impenitent. The fixed eye and 
the ticking of the clock, during our public exercises on the Sabbath, began to 
evince that the truth was sinking down deeper than usual, in the hearts of the 
youthful audience. There was a great deal of prayer in the church; our 
regular weekly meetings were much better attended than they had been for 
a long time; and special meetings for professors and nonprofessors were held, 
in different rooms, at the same hour, with encouraging tokens that the Lord 
was there. 

But he who ‘goeth about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour,’ 
was not an indifferent spectator of what was going on; and although none of 
the agents whom he had formerly employed to block the chariot wheels, re- 
mained in College, he had no difficulty in finding others, equally well suited to 
his purpose. We began to experience various petty disturbances in our evening 
meetings. These not availing to break up any of them, a quantity of powder 
was purchased ; a pownd and a half of it was strewed, just at dark, in the room 
where one of the professors was to meet those whose minds had begun to be 
interested, and while he was addressing them, fire was set to the train in the 
hall, and the whole mass exploded. Providentially, no one was burnt, or in- 
jured; and the meeting was not even broken up. The opposite room was at 
once thrown open, and the exersises, which were nearly through when the 
outrage happened, were there quietly ard solemnly closed. The ringleaders 
were immediately detected and sent away from College, and it soon became 
evident, both in the church and out of the church, that a revival had begun. 
This was about the middle of the term, and just as I was leaving for Europe. 
The work went on, though not so rapidly as on two or three former occasions, 
yet steadily, and so as to encourage prayer and effort, to the very last day of 
the term. It was one of those revivals, which not only call for a great amount 
of labor, but keep the mind in a state of painful anxiety, lest the Spirit should 
be withdrawn, and leave the awakened to sink down in deeper stupidity than 
ever. Probably there never was so much preaching, during any other six 
weeks, since the College was founded; and I presume it was never more faith- 
ful or pungent. 

Many of the pious young men were exceedingly zealous and active; and 
when at one stage of the revival, there seemed to be little or no advance for 
several days, they were first greatly distressed to know what was the matter, 
and then, when one of the professors came out in the morning of the Sabbath, 
with this text, How can ye escape the damnation of hell? and in the afternoon 
with a discourse upon the doctrine of election, some of them were still more 
distressed, and even caine and told him, that they were afraid such preaching 
would stop the revival. What then must have been their surprise to find, in 
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less than twenty-four hours, that those very sermons, had given a most en- 
couraging impulse to the work. There was no falling off and no flagging in 
the interest of the meetings, when the term closed. The number of conversions 
was not great; (about twenty, as we hope the judgment will disclose,) but many 
of them were among the most promising young men in College, and the general 
effect upon the Institution was most happy. 


Thus will it be seen, that through the rich and abounding mercy of God, 
Amherst College has five times enjoyed the special outpouring of his Spirit, 
in the space of twelve years. Besides these blessed harvest seasons, there have 
been others of sweet interest in the church, (one during the last winter,) and I 
believe that in every year, since the College was opened, some sinners have 
been awakened, and one or more, have been ‘brought out of darkness into 
marvellous light.’ Here then, we ‘set up our Ebenezer.’ ‘Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us’—and to Him be all the glory. During a considerable part of 
the time, three-fourths of the undergraduates have been professors of religion, 
and there has always been a majority. No class has ever yet passed through 
College and graduated, without witnessing at least one revival, and sharing in 
its blessings. Of the whole uumber of alumni, which amounts to 556, nearly 
three-fourths are professors, and more than half of them are either in the min- 
istry, or preparing for it, and about twenty have gone out as foreign missionaries. 
‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy 
and for thy truth’s sake.’ It may be gratifying to some of the pious friends of the 
College, if I just add, that besides our regular public worship in the chapel, on 
the Sabbath, we have a stated Bible exercise in the three lower classes, on 
Thursday afternoon, a public lecture in the evening, and a theological lecture 
to the senior class on Saturday. On Saturday evening, religious class meetings 
are regularly held, and on Sabbath morning there is a general meeting, an hour 
before the public exercises commence, which for the most part, is well attended. 
Church meetings are also frequently, though not regularly held, as well as entry 
meetings at nine o’clock in the evening, and not seldom, daily morning prayer 
meetings, in one or more of the recitation rooms. On all these, however, the 
attendance is voluntary. 

Had I not already extended this article considerably beyond the limits which 
I at first contemplated, it would be a favorable opportunity to offer some general 
remarks, upon the leading features of college revivals, so far as they have fallen 
under my own observation, and earnestly to bespeak the prayers of the church, 
in behalf of our public seminaries. Nor, brief as my remaining space is, can I 
persuade myself to close, without touching upon these important topics. 

College revivals are generally of shorter duration, than almost any others. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. In a common congregation, there are several 
classes and neighborhoods; and every one must have observed, that when a 
revival continues for months, or a year, it passes from one of these classes and 
neighborhoods to another. Now it prevails most in one part of the town, and 
then in another—now among the youth, then among heads of families—but in a 
college, it cannot be so. It is a community in which there is brt one class of 
persons to be affected—they are all about the same age—they meet every day, 
and many times in a day. You can reach them all at once. They know each 
other’s feelings; and as the Holy Spirit employs the sympathies of our nature, 
in spreading and carrying on his work, the attention of all whom he intends to 
make ‘willing in the day of his power’ is soon arrested. A college revival, 
too, is much more constantly under the eye of the pastor and of the church, 
than a revival can be, in a country parish, or a city congregation. You can call 
a meeting at any moment, and can multiply and vary your meetings, according 
to circumstances, just as you please. If it is thought expedient, the whole 
church, and indeed every person in college, can be visited in a single half day. 
These are great advantages. But they are not without their drawbacks. There 
is apt to be a strong disposition to multiply meetings too much, and to depend 
upon them, to the neglect of prayer. This [ have witnessed more than once. 
There is danger, also, of visiting and talking too much, especially in the height 
of a revival, and when many are borne down with distress: But few young 
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Christians know how to direct awakened sinners; and of course, are in danger 
of doing infinitely more harm than good. And besides, unless there is an un- 
derstanding among them, so many will call on the same persons, as to distract 
their minds, and put them back, instead of forward. Many and many a time, 
have the convictions of anxious inquirers been talked away in this manner. 

In regard to the continuance of recitations and other regular College exer- 
cises, when a revival is powerfully progressing, we are convinced they have no 
tendency to check the work, but the contrary. There is as much time left, 
for the care of the soul, as in one case out of ten would be profitably employed, 
were the recitations to be partially or fully suspended. Even in cases of deep 
distress, we have found it better for a student to spend a part of the time upon 
his lessons, than wholly to lay them aside. We have, I believe, in every revival, 
devoted one day to special fasting and prayer, and very few instances, where 
the class was in no condition to proceed, have turned the exercise into a 
religious meeting; but beyond these, we have not departed from our regular 
routine of literary exercises. 

I have but a moment left, and how shall I spend it? Has the church ever 
fully realized the importance of revivals in our colleges and other public semi- 
maries? Iam convinced she has not. The annual season of fasting and prayer 
for the outpouring of the Spirit upon these institutions, is at hand; and is she 
prepared for it? Let every one who loves God and longs for the salvation of a 
perishing world, ask himself, ‘Am I prepared for it?’ How many thousands of 
professing Christians in the land, have never yet taken any ‘part or lot’ in this 
concert. Friends of God, disciples of the Lord Jesus, what will you do? You 
see that the ‘ harvest is great and the laborers are few.’ Will you not ‘ pray the 
Lord of the harvest that he will thrust forth laborers into his harvest?’ Will 
you not pray for us, and pray for ali the colleges? Will you not unite with us 
in devoting the whole day which I have just mentioned, to prayer, for the con- 
version of the thousands of young men, now in our public seminaries ; and will 
you not continue in prayer, till God shall ‘open the windows of heaven, and 
pour us out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it 2’ 


CLAIMS OF THE GOSPEL MINISTRY UPON YOUNG MEN. 


[By the Rev. Joun J. Ownn, New York. ] 
{Concluded from p. 212.] 


In examining the claims of the gospel ministry upon their personal services, 
young men frame a variety of excuses, most of which, though groundless, tend 
to quiet their consciences. A few of these excuses will here be noticed. 

I, I fear that I have no call to the ministry. To this I reply, that perhaps you 
have erroneous ideas in respect to what constitutes a call to the ministry. I 
define it to be, a well founded conviction, from a combination of circumstances, 
that you can best promote the cause of Christ by preaching the gospel, and that 
you are bound thus to do it. If you are expecting a revelation of duty by some 
vision, voice, or supernatural impression, you will wait in vain. <A call to the 
ministry is as simple in its nature and principles of application, as a call to any 
other business. There ought to be no mist around a subject, fraught with such 
deep interest to a perishing world. A few simple steps are sufficient to satisfy 
any young man whether he has a call to the gospel ministry. 

First. The church has been commanded, under circumstances of a most solemn 
and impressive kind, to disseminate the gospel throughout the whole world. As 
our Lord Jesus Christ was about to ascend from the place of his unparalleled 
sufferings and death, he closed his earthly mission by a solemn injunction upon 
his disciples, to carry the glad tidings of salvation to every creature. He 
seemed to concentrate and pour out his love to the human race, in this simple 
and sublime command ; and to bind indissolubly every race and generation of 
men, down to the close of time, to diffuse through the earth the provisions of 
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redeeming love. “ All power,” said he, “is given to me, both in heaven and 
earth. Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature ; and 
loam with you always, even unto the end of the world.” This command 
makes it obligatory upon the Christian church, to train up and send forth men 
in sufficient numbers to carry the gospel to the whole human family. In vain 
does a slothfal, worldly-minded church attempt to ward off the application of 
this injunction. It is addressed to the church in its collective capacity, and as 
the greater includes the less, it is binding upon every particular church on the 
face of the globe. Nor is it a command applicable, as some would fain believe, 
to ministers of the gospel alone; for if every minister, by a sudden stroke of 
Providence, were this moment cut off, the church would be sacredly bound to 
supply the world, as soon as practicable, with a competent ministry. 

The heathen at this present time probably outnumber the whole population of 
the earth when Christ commissioned his disciples on Mount Olivet. Is not the 
salvation of souls an object as dear to him now as it was then? And does it 
not follow, that he holds the church at the present time as responsible for the 
universal promulgation of Christianity, as he did the little band whom he first 
sent forth? Such a conclusion is most reasonable and evident. And we may 
go even further, and on the principle, that “ where much is given, much will be 
required,” aver that the command of Christ is addressed with augmented force 
to us, whose resources and numbers so far exceed those of the primitive 
Christians. 

Secondly. Has the church obeyed the command of Christ? Let the thousands 
in our own land, from whom the means of grace are withheld, answer; let the 
savage tribes of our western wilderness answer; let benighted, injured Africa, 
the hundreds of millions in heathen Asia, the vast numbers who follow after 
the false prophet and who worship the beast, the islands of the sea, the two 
millions of unconverted seamen, answer; and from the whole will be heard the 
melancholy response, NO. The church has not obeyed the high mandate of 
her great Head. She sits at ease, with the shrieks of dying millions ringing 
in her ears. In vain does the heathen world unroll before her the sad picture of 
its degradation ; in vain does the missionary, as he toils alone amidst the wide 
wastes of paganism, call for more aid; vain as yet the burning, heart-stirring 
appeals of those who, with broken down health, have revisited their native 
shores ; she loves her gold, silver, merchandize, goodly apparel, and luxuries of 
life, more than the souls of men, and wil] not listen to her duty. I know that 
something has been done; but alas! how feeble our efforts, compared with the 
magnitude and urgency of the work! A few rays from our churches have 
streamed across the wide waters, upon darkness so dreary and immense, that 
like the flickering light of a taper in a gloomy cavern, they serve little else 
than to make the darkness more visible. I need not enlarge upon so obvious a 
point, and proceed to inquire, 

Thirdly. Upon what class of persons in the church, does the duty of preaching the 
gospel personally devolve 2 This question admits of but one answer: the young 
men of the church. It cannot be regarded as incumbent upon the aged, or those 
in middle life, upon whose support families are dependent. There may be 
instances, in which it is the duty of men having passed the meridian of life, to 
become ministers of the gospel. But such cases are rare. The ministry, (if we 
except the apostles, who for obvious reasons were mostly chosen from men 
having the dignity, discretion, and firmness of age,) has been and ever will be 
composed of such as in their youth commenced a course of preparation for the 
sacred office. The inquiry, “who will go for us, and whom shall we send?” 
is then addressed to pious young men between the ages of fourteen and thirty. 
To them the blessed Saviour says: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature ;” to them the famishing world looks for the bread of 
life ; to them the church commits the duty of being the almoners of her benevo- 
lence to benighted men. This is their call, and it should ring in their ears like 
the peal of Sinai’s trumpet, and suffer them no longer to shelter their indiffer- 
ence and worldly spirit under the specious pretext, that they have no call. 

Fourthly. Who shall be excused from obeying this call? 1 do not inquire, 
who shall respond affirmatively to the command of Christ; for it is so 1mpera- 
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tive, and the wants of the world so great, that it seems more fitting to inquire, 
who shall be excused. And this is the position to which I would bring every 
pious young man in the church. I would have him retire to his closet, and in 
the presence of the Omniscient God, open his Bible to the last injunction of his 
Redeemer, and solemnly inquire whether, taking into consideration the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, his social and business engagements, his mental 
and physical qualifications, he can conscientiously ask his Saviour to excuse 
him from the duty of preaching the gospel. ‘This is the true and only way of 
arriving at a decision which will abide the test of the coming judgment. But 
to parry off the force of Christ’s command by the hacknied and absurd excuse to 
which allusion has been made, is as wicked as to remain impenitent from a pre- 
tended fear that one has no call to repentance; or to fold the arms and make 
no effort to save a drowning child, on the ground that there is no call to this 
deed of humanity. eae 

II. Another excuse, to which young men resort, when conversed with in 
reference to the gospel ministry, is their want of active piety. They express 
their readiness to preach the gospel, had they the requisite qualifications ; and 
this most important qualification, to wit, active piety, without which all other 
moral or intellectual endowments would be of no avail, they regard themselves 
as wanting. ‘l'o this it may be replied, that the want of ardent piety is a suffi- 
cient reason why the guardians of the Education cause should reject a young 
man, who, mistaking his own character or the true nature of the ministerial 
office, proposes to become a candidate ; but it is no legitimate plea on his part 
to be excused from an obedience to Christ’s command, inasmuch as he is under 
every obligation to be eminently pious, and cannot therefore proffer this dis- 
qualification as a valid reason for the neglect of any other duty. ‘To live in the 
omission of known duty, and then plead the moral disability, which is conse- 
quent thereon, as incapacitating for the performance of another duty, is the 
very same thing as to plead one sin as an excuse for another sin. ‘The plea, 
then, which we are considering, so far from being a justifiable one, is wicked, 
and deserves the severest censure. 

It is singular, that while young men so readily indulge in real or pretended 
fears, that they have not piety enough to preach the gospel, they betray so 
little alarm respecting their want of piety in reference to secular avocations. 
There is in this a manifest inconsistency. Can a young man open his Bible to 
any passage, where less than active, ardent piety is demanded of him? Does 
not the injunction, “ whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God,” demand an entire consecration of every one, whether 
he enters the ministry, or remains in the counting room, the work shop, or upon 
the farm? “Holiness to the Lord” should be inscribed on every occupation ; 
and no one, whether young or old, should for a moment suppose, that any situa- 
tion of life gives him license to be otherwise than actively and devotedly pious. 

But let us examine for a moment the relation of this excuse to the covenant 
obligations, which pious young men have voluntarily assumed. You say that 
you have not piety enough to become a minister of the gospel. But having 
enrolled your name on the church list, you profess to the world, that you have 
piety enough to belong to the church of Christ. Now look at the predicament 
in which your excuse places you. You flatter yourself, that you are an heir of 
eternal glory, and yet plead that you are not pious enough to tell your fellow 
men of God and of heaven. You have been bought with a price, and are yet 
too worldly minded to tell others of the Saviour, who ransomed your soul. You 
have, in the presence of God, angels, and men, consecrated your soul, body, 
time, talents and influence to the Lord Jesus Christ ; and you now profess, that 
you have not piety enough to perform your vows and redeem your pledge. Let 
it not be heard by the enemies of truth, that young men, who are members of 
the church of Christ, adopted into God’s family, joint heirs with Christ of an 
eternal inheritance, answer to the cries of six hundred millions of starving souls, 
that they have not piety enough to carry them the bread of life. Not piety 
enough to do your duty! Not religion enough to give yourselves wholly to the 
service of Christ! Let shame mantle its crimson upon your cheek, and burn 
upon your brow. I earnestly beseech you never again to offer your want of piety 
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as an excuse for neglected duty. If you fear that you have too little spiritu- 
ality of heart for the office of the ministry, (and who, that assumes the duties of 
that holy office, ought not to fear and tremble, lest, after having preached to 
others, he himself should be a castaway ?) go to the foot of the cross. Say to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that you desire to preach his gospel, but are distressed 
on account of your coldness, stupidity, and worldly-mindedness. You will not 
remain there long, before your heart will begin to burn, and expand, and beat 
high to enter upon the work. 

Ill. I fear that I have not the talents requisite for a minister of the gospel, is a 
very common plea, which young men offer, when the claims of the ministry are 
presented to them. If by this you mean to excuse yourselves from a trial of 
your talents, your plea is inadmissible. Butif you mean nothing more than a 
modest distrust of your abilities, it is creditable and proper. The want of suffi- 
cient intellect is, with many, and may be with you, a legitimate excuse. But it 
is highly probable that, should you take, as you ought, the advice of your pastor, 
or some other judicious friend, you would find that you had placed too low an 
estimate upon your talents. 

It is pleasing to see a youth placing a humble estimate upon his talents. It 
is an almost certain index of a gifted intellect. Some of the most eminent ser- 
vants of God plead in the outset their incapacity. When God demanded the per- 
sonal service of Moses, he was met by the same excuse, which I am now con- 
sidering. “ Whoam I,” said Moses, “that I should go unto Pharaoh? But 
they will not believe me, nor hearken to my words. O Lord, I am not eloquent, 
but [ am of slow speech and of a slow tongue.” But God said to him: “Go, 
and I will be thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say.” Jeremiah also 
excused himself by an alleged want of talents. “Oh Lord God! behold, I can- 
not speak, for lam achild.” But God said: “ Gird up thy loins, and arise and 
speak unto them, all that I shall commana thee; for | am with thee to deliver 
thee.” And the Lord put forth his hand, and touched Jeremiah’s mouth and 
said, “ Behold, I have put words into thy mouth.” Thus God will help those 
who do their duty. 

I believe that a far less proportion of young men are deficient in natural quali- 
fications than is usually supposed. Most of those, who are in indigent circum- 
stances, have had little or no opportunity to improve their minds. They are 
rough, unhewn blocks, but should no more be cast aside as worthless, than a 
rough block of marble. By appropriate and judicious training, many of them 
would become polished and massy columns in the spiritual temple of God, giv- 
ing beauty and strength to the sacred edifice. 

I have known many excellent students, who in the outset were very ignorant ; 
and by those unacquainted with the rapid developement and enlargement of 
which the human mind is susceptible, would have been pronounced too deficient 
in talents, to be encouraged to seek the ministry. But in such instances, we 
are not to regard so much the acquired knowledge of a young man; since, from 
his circumstances, that may be extremely limited, as his capacity for improve- 
ment, founded upon patience of labor, practical tact, energy, perseverance, 
industry, and good common sense. 

Whether a youth has these fundamental qualifications, is a question, to settle 
which needs great practical wisdom. In some cases it can be decided at once, 
as when the applicant has some natural defect, or is notoriously indolent or 
fickle minded. But in the majority of cases, a short trial is desirable, in order 
to test the natural qualifications of the young man. 

But some may fear that by these increased efforts many unworthy persons 
will be introduced into the ministry. I fully appreciate and honor this fear. An 
unholy ministry is to be deprecated as the greatest calamity which can befal the 
church. Although young men should be urged to the performance of their 
duty, yet our vigilance ought not in the least to be relaxed in respect to their 
qualifications. The utmost caution should be exercised, that profane hands 
touch not the ark of the covenant. But if we all do our duty, if ministers, and 
churches, and parents, and brothers, and sisters, and pious friends, and the 
officers of our Education Societies, all pray over this subject, and keep watchful 
eyes on the candidates, there will be far less danger of raising up an imbecile 
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and unholy ministry, than if we feel, as we now do, but little interest in the 
cause. 

In view of the great famine of the word, the number of pious youth in our 
churches, and the facilities of obtaining an education, is there not a solemn and 
momentous question, to be settled by every one who Joves the cause of the Re- 
deemer? + And that is, whether the claims of the heathen and the destitute 
churches in our own country are to be attended to or disregarded ; whether the 
mountain, which now frowns upon us, is to be levelled, and the highway of 
holiness cast up, or the work cease and the mountain stand; whether we shall 
reinforce our_missionary stations, or let our brethren live, and labor, and die 
alone; ina word, whether the nineteenth century shall witness the universal 
spread of the gospel, or its sun go down upon the moral degradation of six hun- 
dred millions of dying heathen. 

I call upon parents to consecrate their children to the special service of 
Christ. Let them go to the ends of the earth, and proclaim the glad news of 
salvation. You may be called to part with an only son. What then? Did 
not God so love the world, as to give his only begotten and well beloved son ? 
Did not Abraham give up his only son Isaac, in circumstances of the most heart 
rending nature? Would you not prefer, that your son should live and die a 
successful ambassador of Christ, and shine in eternity as a star of glory ; than 
having been cankered with the love of the world, to lose his soul, or barely gain 
admission to heaven? Wonld you not prefer the glory of being the parent ofa 
Mills, a Martyn, or a Brainerd, than of one who was wise only to accumulate 
perishing riches? Oh, then be not unwilling to converse and pray with your 
children. I conjure you, as you love the cause of truth, as you value the hap- 
piness of dying millions, as you would sweeten your cup of happiness hereafter, 
to listen to the cries of our destitute churches, and the more urgent cries of the 
benighted heathen. Bring your sons to the altar of consecration, and let God 
do with them as seemeth good in his sight. 

And need I urge the church to embosom this subject in its prayers and 
efforts? Who are the almoners of the bread of life, and the depositaries of 
truth, if not the blood bought churches of Christ? Does your table abound 
with spiritual food, and will you send but now and then, a crumb to those who 
are starving ? Be not insensible to the wants of your fellow men. Show to 
pious youth, by your prayers and conversation, that your hearts are oppressed 
with the desolations of Zion, and that you think it is the duty of many of them 
to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

I respectfully ask the attention of pastors and churches to this important sub- 
ject. I can hardly conceive how those who stand between the living and the 
dead, and see how few there are to prophecy over the immense army of the slain, 
can let so many choice youth enter upon secular pursuits, without hedging up 
their way with prayers, entreaties, and tears. I cannot but wonder that a more 
faithful course is not pursued, in reference to young men. Let pastors exert 
their peculiar and effective influence, in behalf of this object for which I plead, 
and the ranks of the gospel ministers would soon receive numerous and worthy 
accessions, and the wants of the world be supplied. 

Task the pious young men of our land, whether they ought not to pray over 
this subject, and examine the question of their personal duty in relation to it. 
I wish to make no appeal to your passions. I bring these perishing, dying 
millions of heathen, and these destitute churches, and lay them down, as it were 
before you, and ask you calmly and dispassionately to look at the sad spectacle. 
I want to have you survey the moral desolations of the world, and then I cheer- 
fully leave the question of personal duty, to be decided between your conscience 
and your God. 

I would urge no young man to be a minister of the gospel. No, let a dying 
world plead its own cause, and the command of the Saviour roll its own thun- 
ders in your ear. If you can look with indifference upon the field “already 
white to harvest;” if you can resist the claims of the benighted heathen, 
and of the destitute in our own country ; if you can slight the last command of 
the Saviour, and calmly pursue your secular employments; God forbid that I 
should urge you, with such a heart, to enter the ministry. The cause “ does 
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not need such aid, nor such defenders.” My duty is to tell you how Zion 
bleeds, and what a famine of hearing the words of the Lord rages throughout 
the greater portion of the habitable world, and leave you to decide whether you 
will help to bind up these wounds, and supply the destitute with the bread of 
life. Pray over this subject. Remember your covenant vows. Say in sincerity, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? and I doubt not, that the language of 
many of you will be: 


STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“T cannot rest.....s0000.the VOWS 

Of God are on me, and | may not stop 

To play with shadows, or pluck earthly flowers, 

Till L my work have done, and rendered up 

Account. The voice of my departed Lord, 

Go, teach all nations, from the Eastern world 

Comes on the night air, and awakes my ear. 
And 1 will go. Imay no longer doubt 

To give up friends and idol hopes.— 

I only pray—God fit me for the work, 

God make me holy, and my spirit nerve 

For the stern hour of strife.” 


LIST OF STUDENTS AT COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES FOR THE ACADEMICAL YEAR 1838-9. 


[The Institutions are arranged according to their seniority, and the presiding officer of each is named. 
In colleges, those students only are mentioned who are in a course of study for the degree of bachelor of 
arts. The List is as full as we could make it from Annual Catalogues, or authentic accounts which we 
have been able to obtain. ] Y 


Colleges. 


Harvarp University, Ms. Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, LL. D., President. Founded, 1638.— 
Seniors, 63; Juniors, 445 Sophomores, 54 ; 
Freshmen, 55. Total, 216. 

Yate Cottecr, Ct. Rev. Jeremiah Day, 
D. D.,* LL. D., President. Founded, 1700.— 
Seniors, 95; Juniors, 102; Sophomores, 106 ; 
Freshinen, 108. Total, 411. 

CotLeackE or New Jersry. Rev. James 
Carnahan, D. D., President. Founded, 1746.— 
Seniors, 73; Juniors, 85; Sophomores, 55 ; 
Freshmen, 17. Total, 230. 

SoLtump1a CoLnece, N. Y. Hon. William 
A. Duer, LL. D., President. Founded, 1754.— 
Seniors, 343 Juniors, 365 Sophomores, 39 ; 
Freshmen, 47. ‘Total, 146. 

Brown University, R. I. Rev. Francis 


DartmouTH CottrcE, N.H. Rev. Nathan 
Lord, D. D., President. Founded, 1769.— 
Seniors, 613; Juniors, 56; Sophomores, 83 ; 
Freshmen, 101. ‘Total, 301. 

Rutcers CoLiece, N. J. Rev. Phillip 
Milledoler, D. D., President. Founded, 1770. 
—in the Senior, Junior, Sophomore and Fresh- 
men classes, 76, 

Dickinson CoLLeGe, Pa. Rev. John P, 
Durbin, M. A., President. Founded, 1783.— 
Seniors. 18; Juntors, 225 Sophomores, 32 ; 
Freshmen, 22. «Total, 94. 

University oF Vermont. Rev. John 
Wheeler, D. D., President. Founded, 1791.— 
Seniors, 345; Junio s, 255 Sophomores, 20 5 
Freshmen, 23: ‘Total, 102. 

Wittiams Cottece, Ms. Rev. Mark 


Wayland, D. D., President, Founded, 1764,— 
Seniors, 38; Juniors, 55; Sophomores, 41 5 


Hopkins, M. D., D. D., President. Founded, 
1793.—Seniors, 37; Juniors, 31; Sophomores, 


Freshmen, 43. ‘Total, 177. 38; Freshmen, 29. Total, 135. 


* The practice of the English Universities, Oxford, Cambridge, and London, in the use of the abbre- 
viations for the differeat degrees conferred, is adopted in the American Quarterly Register. By these 
Universities, the abbreviations in Latin used for titles or the degrees conferred, are A. B. artium bacca- 
laureus; A. M. artium magister; M. B. medicine baccalaureus; M. D. medicine doctor; 8. T. B. sacra 
theologie baccalaureus; 8. T. D. sacra theologiw doctor; LL. B. legum baccalaureus ; LL. D. legum 
doctor. he. abbreviations in English used by these Universities are, B. A. bachelor of arts; M. A. 
master of arts; M. B., sometimes B. M., bachelor of medicine; M. D., sometimes D. M., doctor of 
medicine ; B. D. bachelor of divinity; DD. doctor of divinity; B.C L. bachelor of civil law ; D.C. Le 
doctor of civil law; LU. B. bachelor of laws; and ILL. D. doctor of laws. All the abbreviations are 
anglicised except LL. B. and LL. D. Would it not be advisable for the sake of uniformity, to 
anglicise these, and make them B. LL. and D, LL? Ta the Annual Catalogues of these Universities, 
where the names of the individuals mentioned are always in Hnglish, the titles are in the English form 5 
but in the Triennial Catalugues, where the names of the individuals mentioned are always in Latin, the 
titles are uniformly in the Latin form. 
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Bowpoin CotLecr, Me. Rev. William 
Allen, D. D., President. Founded, 1794.— 
Seniors, 28; Juniors, 31; Sophomores, 35 ; 
Fresnmen, 20. Total, 114, 

Unton- Cottrece, N. Y. Rev. Eliphalet 
Nott, D. D., LL. D., President. Founded, 1795. 
—Seniors, 108; Juniors, 87; Sophomores, 42; 
Freshmen, 20. Total, 257. 

Mipptesury Cotieee, Vt. Rev. Joshua 
Bates, D. D., President. Founded, 1800.— 
Seniors, 41; Juniors, 35; Sophomores, 28 ; 
Freshmen, 19, Total, 123. 

JEFFERSON CoLLEGE, Pa. Rev. Matthew 
Brown, D. D., President. Founded, 1802 — 
Seniors, 47; Juniors, 42; Sophomores, 33 ; 
Freshinen, 35. ‘Total, 157. 


Wasnineton Coiiece, Pa. Rev. David 
M’Conaughy, D. D., President. Founded, 1806. 
—Seniors, 11; Juniors, 233 Sophomores, 12; 
Freshmen, 10. Total, 56. 

-.Hamitton Cottecs, N. Y. Rev. Joseph 
Penny, D. D., President. Founded, 1812.— 
Seniors, 19; Juniors, 21; Sophomores, 19 ; 
Freshmen, 28, Total, 82. _ : 

WATERVILLE CoLiecE, Me. Rev. Robert 
E. Pattison, D. D., President. Founded, 1820. 
—Seniors, 19; Juniors, 16; Sophomores, 16 ; 
Freshmen, 22. Total, 73. 


AMHERST CoLLEGE, Ms. 
Humphrey, D. D., President. 


Rev. Heman 
Founded, 1821. 


Theological 


THEOLOGICAL Seminary, Andover, Ms. 
Rev. Justin Edwards, D. 1)., President. Found- 
ed 1808.—Senior class, 27; Middle class, 34; 
Junior class, 50. Total, 111. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Princeton, N. J. 
Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D., Senior Pro- 
fessor. _ Founded, 1813,—Senior class, 29 ; 
Middle class, 34; Junior class, 29. Total, 92. 


THEOLOGICAL SemINARY, Bangor, Me. 
Rev. Enoch Pond,:D. D., Senior Professor. 
Founded, 1816.—Senior class, 18; Middle class, 
15; Junior class, 10. Total, 43. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, (Episcopal,) New 
York City. Rt. Rev. Benjamin T, Onderdonk, 
D. D., Senior Professor, Founded, 1819.— 
Senior class, 18; Middle class, 24; Junior class, 
24. Total, 66. 


TuHrotocicaL Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Rev. James Richards, D. D., Senior Professor. 
Founded, 1821.—Senior class, 8; Middle class, 
20; Junior class, 20. ‘Total, 48. 


THEOLOGICAL Seminary, New Haven, Ct. 
Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D,, Senior Pro- 
fessor, Founded, 1822.— Senior class, 153; 
Middle class, 34 ; Junior class, 15, Total, 74. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Fairfax Co., Va. 
Rev. Reuel Keith, D. D., Senior Professor. 
Founded, 1822.— Senior class, 7; Middle class, 
8; Junior class, 5. Total, 20. 


THEOLOGICAL Seminary, Cambridge, Ms. 
Rev. Henry Ware, D. D., Senior Professor. 
Founded, 1824.—Senior class, 8; Middle class, 
6; Junior class, 5. Total, 19. 


'Tunotocican Seminary, Newton, Ms. 
Rev. Irah- Chase, M. A., Senior Professor. 


STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


[FrEs. 


—Seniors, 57; Juniors, 48; Sophomores, 47; 
Freshmen, 37. Total, 189. 

WasnHincton CoLLece, Ct. Rev. Silas 
Totten, D. D., President. Founded, 1824.— 
Seniors, 18; Juniors, 18; Sophomores, 21 ; 
Freshmen, 24. ‘Total, 81. 

Mramrt University, O. Rev. Robert H. 
Bishop, D. D., President. Founded, 1624.— 
Seniors, 28; Juniors, 29; Sophomores, 32 5 
Freshmen, 52. Total, 141. 

WesteRN RESERVE CottEcE, O. Rev. 
George E. Pierce, D. D., President. Founded, 
1826.—Seniors, 8; Juniors, 21 ; Sophomores, 
14; Freshmen, 26. Total, 69. 

Wesreyan University, Ct. Rev. Wilbur 
Fisk, D. D., President. Founded, 1831.— 
Seniors, 27; Juniors, 24; Sophomores, 45 ; 
Freshmen, 43. Total, 139. 

Marton Cotiece, Mo. Rev. William S. 
Potts, M. A., President. Founded, 1831.— 
Senior, 1; Juniors, 7; Sophomores, 6; Fresh- 
men, 12. Total, 26. 

LaFayette CoLieGce, Pa. Rev. George 
Junkin, D. D., President. Founded, 1832.— 
Seniors, 11; Juniors, 13; Sophomores, 1535 
Freshmen, 14. Total, 53. 

Marswatt CoLiecr, Pa. Rev. F. A. 
Rauch, D. P., President. Founded, 1836.— 
Seniors, 7; Juniors, 8; Sophomores, 173 
Freshmen, 20. Total, 52. 


Seminaries. 


Founded, 1825.—Senior class, 10; Middle class, 
13; Junior class, 11. Total, 34. 


THEOLOGICAL Seminary, Mercersburg, Pa. 
Rev. Lewis Mayer, UD. D., Senior Professor. 
Founded, 1825.—The students are all in the 
Junior class, and the number is 9. 


THEOLOGICAL Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Rev. Samuel S. Schmucker, D. D., Senior 
Professor. Founded, 1826—Senior. class, 4; 
Middle class, 8; Junior class, 8. Total, 20. 


THEOLOGICAL Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
Rev. David Elliot, D. D., Senior Professor. 
Founded, 1827.—Senior class, 11; Middle class, 
19; Junior class, 11. ‘Total, 41. 


‘THEOLOGICAL. SemInARY, East Windsor, 
Ct. Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D., President. 
Founded, 1834.—Senior class, 10; Middle class, 
73 Junior class, 6. Total, 23. 


THEOLOGICAL Seminary, Gilmanton, N. 
H. Rev. Aaron Warner, M. A., Senior Pro- 
fessor. Founded, 1835. — Senior class, 10; 
Middle class, 6; Junior class, 10. Total, 26. 


THEOLOGiIcAL Snminary, New Hampton, 
N. H. Rev. Eli B. Smith, M. A., Senior 
Professor. Founded, 1836.—Senior class, 8; 
Middle class, 9; Junior class, 8. Total, 25. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, (Presbyterian.) 
New York City. Rev. Thomas M’Auley, 
D. D., LL. D., President. Founded, 1836.— 
Senior class, 23; Middle class, 22; Junior class, 
32. Total, 77. 


TuHrotogicaL Seminary, Hudson, O, — 
Rev. George E. Pierce, D: D., Senior Professor. 
Students in all the classes, 15, 
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Boston AUXILIARY. 


Extract from the last Annual Report 
of the Boston Auxiliary Education Society, 
prepared by the Secretary, the Rev. Ne- 
hemiah Adams. 


The chief dependence of the church for 
a learned ministry must ever be placed upon 
those who have had the foundation of their 
eminence early laid in the rudiments of use- 
ful learning and in the ciscipline of study. 
It is not however to be forgotten, that some 
of the most able and efficient preachers 
have been called into the ministry late in 
life, and with but little preparation. Yet 
while Providence employs minds of various 
character, to affect other minds, there is a 
general rule in the adaptation of means to 
the purposes of the world’s redemption. 
The artist dwells from early youth amongst 
the forms and images of nature; and he who 
would do most for the cause of human in- 
struction and cultivation, must, in general, 
be sanctified to this work from his youth. 
The importance of a pious ministry can 
never be exaggerated, but human society 
eannot be advanced by piety without 
knowledge. It is an interesting matter for 
consideration, how far the beloved disciple 
may have gained his place in his Master's 
affections by the qualities of his mind as 
well as of his heart. It is not to be sup- 
posed that an ignorant though pious ranter 
commends himself to infinite wisdom, or 
will receive substantial proofs of divine 
blessing, equally with one whose moral 
qualities and actions, and whose intellectual 
efforts are conformed to the principles of 
_ truth. As to the comparative influence of 
an uneducated, and of a learned ministry, 
there can be no question except with those 
who are not qualified to judge, or who 
think that a learned and a pedantic ministry 
are synonymous terms. The silver bow of 
Apollo gave a musical sound when a shaft 
flew from the string; the shaft might not 
have been thereby more sure, but they 
who heard it, knew that it was the bow of a 
god, and that the hand of a god was on the 
string. So, with all the efforts of a truly 
learned and able man, there goes a secret, 
impressive effect, that brings the truth 
home through more than a single avenue 
of the soul. It.is striking to see a truly 
great and learned man instruct and move 
the most common minds in public address, 
and for the reason that the simple, funda- 
mental principles of truth with which a 
truly learned man alone is conversant, are 
common to the consciousness and perception 
of every intelligent being. It is not his 
learning itself, that gives this man his 
power, but the habit to which the acquisi- 
tion of his learning has trained him, of 
seeking for the roots and principles of 
things. He that begins this work in early 
life, will of course, as a general thing, be 
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most impressive and instructive as a reli- 
gious teacher. Others, starting from their 
secular occupations late in youth or towards 
manhood, may make a powerful impression 
as eloquent and effective preachers, but they 
may also do lasting injury by their failure 
in methodical, systematic, well-proportioned 
presentation of truth. Providence raises 
up such men for important purposes; but 
it was not intended that the Christian min- 
istry should consist mostly of men of erratic 
genius. He who on account of the occa- 
sional success of such men is led lightly to 
estimate long continued and severe intel- 
lectual discipline, might with equal reason 
become a poacher, like Shakspeare, in 
order to be like him, a dramatic poet; or a 
travelling tinker, like Bunyan, to fit himself 
to write a Pilgrim’s Progress. 


——— 


PHILADELPHIA EpuCcATION SOCIETY. 


Extracts from the last Report of the 
Philadelphia Education Society, prepared 
by the Secretary, the Rev. Eliakim Phelps. 


Auxiliary to this great national institu- 
tion, (the American Education Society,) 
and proceeding on the principles of the 
same liberal and Christian catholicism, the 
Philadelphia Education Society has for three 
years occupied the field assigned to them, 
and they now present their Third Annual 
Report, with a summary of their action for 
the year that is now completed—their trials 
—their embarrassments—their successes— 
heir encouragements. 

Embarrassments.— The past has been 
to this Society a year of embarrassment. 
The deranged state of commercial affairs, 
has rendered it much more difficult than 
usual to obtain funds, Many who have 
hitherto contributed in large sums, have, 
by mercantile reverses, been rendered 
wholly unable to render any assistance ; 
and others have been obliged to give in 
much smaller sums than in past years. The 
unsettled state of the churches in some sec- 
tions of the country, particularly in the 
States embraced by the Philadelphia Edu- 
cation Society, has probably had some influ- 
ence unfavorable to our cause. Yet in the 
midst of all these, the Society has been 
enabled to hold on its way, redeem all its 
pledges, meet all its engagements, and aid a 
greater number of young men than during 
any previous year. We may speak there- 
fore of 

Successes.—In consequence of prospects 
favorable to our cause in the more southern 
portions of the field, an arrangement was 
made early in the year, by which the col- 
lections in New Jersey should be paid 
directly into the treasury at New York. 
The amount secured to the Society in the 
States south of New Jersey, including a 
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balance subscribed, payable to order of the 
Treasurer, as the quarterly appropriations 
shall require, is an advance upon the 
receipts of the last year upon the same 
field, of more than 33 per cent. In Penn- 
sylvania, the receipts for the last three years 
have been as follows: 


For the year ending May 1, 1836 9,121 12 
a Gad P4697! #889 08 
“ & 1838, 5,643 11 


The number of young men who have 
been aided on this field, including the two 
auxiliaries is 107—and the amount of funds 
raised is but a little short of $11,000. 

The number aided by the whole Society 
is 1,141. ’ 

The amount expended by the Society is 
$68,861. 

_The amount of earnings by the young 
men for the year, $37,844. 

New applicants, 203. 

Sum refunded, $4,467. _ ‘ 

It is our lot to live in a convulsive age. 


Everywhere and in every department of 


life, mind is bursting from its bondage. The 
old order of things is breaking up, and the 
strong throes by which the order of society 


is convulsed, clearly indicate that events of 


vast import are at hand. God is evidently 
preparing the way—equipping, training and 
marshalling his church for the final conquest 
of the world. Among the instrumentalities 
which God has chosen to employ, this So- 
ciety holds a prominent place. It is ours to 
go to the young Elishas, who are yet at the 
plough, and cast over them the prophetic 
mantle ; to call the young Davids from the 
“sheep cotes,’ the young Matthews from 
the receipt of custom, and the young Na- 
thaniels who are yet under the fig tree; 
and from the consecrated talent and youth- 
ful piety of the church, train and martial for 
the field, the sacraniental host by whom the 
grand victory is to be achieved. The Great 
Captain of our salvation is our leader, his 
word is our commission, his Spirit is our 
guide. Duty is obvious, success is certain. 


Coes 
Western Epvucarion Sociery, 


Tue fourth anniversary of this Society, 
was held in Cincinnati, Oct. 18, 1838. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by the 
Rev. John Rankin. The Secretary’s Re- 
port was read by Rev. L. G. Bingham. 


Resolution by Rev. O. P. Hoyt: 


Resolved, That the Report of the Board, 
just read, be accepted; and be printed and 
distributed under their direction. 

Resolution by Rev. J. H. Linsley, D. D 
President of Marietta College : 
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Resolved, While the history and the re- 
corded results of Education Society efforts 
show the importance of continuing their 
efforts, a view of the present state of our 
country and the world, shows the necessity 
for prosecuting them on a far more extended 
and liberal scale. 


Resolution by Rev. S. Holmes, of Massa- 
chusetts : 


Resolved, That the wants of the West 
and of the world, call for the best of men, in 
the greatest numbers, and in the least time, 
to meet the exigencies of the times and save 
them who are ready to perish, 


The above resolutions were supported by 
able and interesting addresses. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


In presenting their Fourth Annual Report, the 
Directors of the Western Education Society 
have reason to adopt, with grateful acknowl- 
edgements, the language of the prophet—* Hith- 
erto bath the Lord helped us.” The clouds by 
which the commercial] horizon of this great val- 
ley was overcast, at our last anniversary, have 
in some places, as month after month passed 
away, gathered deeper darkness. Some por- 
tions of the West have groaned under pecuniary 
embarrassment, and men’s hearts have failed 
them through fear; yet we have been in some 
good measure sustained by the prayers and con- 
tributions of the church. Every year assures us 
that the Education cause is gaining a deeper 
interest in the hearts of the followers of Christ; 
else in these days of darkness and rebuke, of 
division and strife, our resources would have 
been cut off, and our streams dried up at the 
fountain. 

There are recollections of the past, which 

make the heart sad, and there are other recol- 
Jections which fill it with joyful hope. Never 
have the Directors felt more assured than now, 
of the confidence of the Christian public—never 
have we found more abundant evidence, than 
during the last year, that many and large por- 
uions of our Western Zion are disposed to seek 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
by sustaining with undiminished energy the 
great benevolent enterprises in which she is 
engaged. 
When the Lord shall bring again Zion, he 
will appear in his glory. No Christian can 
doubt, who is skillful to discern the sigus of the 
times, that He, who hath on his vesture a name 
written—King of kings, and Lord of lords—-is 
on his way to build up Zion. Among the means 
which he has established, in these Jast days, for 
this end, the education of pious, indigent young 
men for the holy ministry, stands among those 
which are regarded as preéminent. Jn view of 
what this cause has done, is doing, and is des- 
tined to accomplish, we approach this joyful 
anniversary with gratitude and faith. 


Beneficiaries under Patronage.--The Western 
Education Society, have about eighty-five bene- 
ficiaries under their patronage, pursuing their 
studies in sixteen different institutions of learnin 


’? | in the great valley. Of the whole number aide’ 


during the last year, only twelve have been new 
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applicants ——-The smallness of this number we 
deeply deplore ; and it is probably to be attribu- 
ted to two principal causes: the pressure of the 
times, and the want of real devotedness to the 
cause of Christ. We trust that the Spirit of God 
will guide the hearts of our young men to inquiry 
and duty in regard to the respousibilities which 
rest upon them. This Society is endeavoring to 
do something to promote a sense of responsibility. 
We are laboring to bring into the field of Chris- 
tian labor and effort, the best talents of the 
church ; talents which, otherwise, would of ne- 
cessity remain obscure and inefficient for want 
of that iniellectnal and moral culture, which 
would place them ina position most favorable 
for usefulness. ‘The church of Christ has no 
resources which she can afford to have remain 
unoccupied—she has no talent to bury in the 
earth—no light to be hid——but all ber energies 
are to be brought out and exercised. To aid 
in so doing, is among the leading objects of this 
Society. 


Amount of Earnings —During the last year, 
our beneficiaries have aided themselves by their 
earnings, to the amount of $3,410 64, a noble 
proof of the industry, and nerve, and persever- 
ance of our young men, and a good omen for the 
future. Some have been able to pursue their 
studies for a good portion of the year, by such 
resources as they have been able to command, 
and on that account have not applied to us for 
aid. It is a fundamental principle of this So- 
ciety to help only those who are disposed to help 
themselves, 


Discontinuance of Patronage.—By vote of the 
Board of Directors, oue bas been discontinued 


from patronage, and. stricken from our list of 


. . 5. . . 
beneficiaries, for having entered the marriage 


relation, contrary to the rules of the Society. 
This has been the only instance of gross violation 
of our rules, which has come to our knowledge 
during the past year. 


Principles of Action. —These remain un- 
changed. This Society seeks to pursue its 
purposes and accomplish its objects according 
to principles, which have borne the test of ex- 

erience, and haye been universally approved 
by the Christian public. The system of aid by 
parental loans is approved and preferred by 
beneficiaries themselves, and the effect of the 
system is to cultivate au efficient and independent 
character, and bring into the ministry workmen 
that need not to be ashamed. 


Money Refunded.—A portion of the money 
acknowledged to have been received during the 
year has been refunded by former beneficiaries, 
amounting to $285 60. his is proof that there 
is a disposition to return again to the Treasury 
of the Lord, as far as he gives ability, what has 
been so sacredly bestowed to multiply the num- 
ber of those, who publish the gospel of peace. 
We believe there is with our beneficiaries a high 
regard to the injunction of our Saviour, ‘as you 
would that men should do unto you, so do ye 
even unto them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.’ 


Voluntary Aid.—Standing as we do upon the 
threshold of another year of effort, we cannot 
Jook forward but with great solicitude, and in- 
quire, how are we to be sustained in our en- 
larged plans and operations? We need that 
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pastors should be engaged in seeking out young 
men of the suitable qualifications and influencing 
them aright in regard to their duty. And we 
sull more need that pastors and churches should 
feel the claims of the education cause, and should 
come forward promptly, without the intervention 
of agents, to our assistance. This kind of assis- 
tance we must have or we never can abound in 
prosperity as we ought. - We do hope that during 
the ensuing year all who approve of our objects 
and organization will bear us on their hearts and 
act efficiently in our behalf. Gur Saviour has 
directed us when we see the harvest plenteous 
and laborers few, to pray the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth the Jaborers into his har- 
vest. Is it then too much to hope that the church 
will do more for the education cause than she has 
ever done, and thus do more to save the harvest 
from perisbing ? 


Conclusion.-The work in which we are en- 
gaged is promoting through this mode of effort 
the salvation of a perishing world. Time flies. 
Eternity is near. Every returning anniversary 
reminds us that our time is short. What we do, 
we must do quickly, 


Before we shall see another anniversary, even 
should we be spared, millions of souls who have 
never beard of a Saviour, will be called to the 
bar of God. When the cry for ministers comes 
up on every gale that passes over us from our 
own and from heathen Jands, shall Christians 
slumber? When the call from the perishing 
is—give us to know the way of eternal life, shall 
the church have no ear to hear? When the 
Macedonian ery——wailing bitter Macedonian 
cry is echoed along our rivers and carried over 
the wide waste of waters, shall there be none to 
say—Here, Lord, am I; send me? Who will 
not give, and pray, and labor, that the perishing 
may be saved. What songs of joy, heavenly 
and eternal, are waked up on high over one 
sinner that repenteth! Who does not desire 
that his life and Jabors may add to this ever- 
lasting joy? Soon we shall be called away. 
He who has furnished us our spiritual armor, 
and sent us to the battle-field, will give the 
signal for our retreat. Now there may be strife. 
But then there will be victory. Now there may 
be tears. But then there will be shouting. Now 
there may be darkness, but then there will be 
one cloudless, eterna! day. For this day Jet us 
wait and labor, doing with our might what our 
hands find todo. For he that winneth souls is 
wise, and they that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever. 


The officers of the Society for the en- 
suing year are, Hon. Jeremiah Sullivan, 
Madison, Ind., President; Rev. Luther G. 
Bingham of Cincinnati, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Agent; and Augustus Moore, Esq. of 


Cincinnati, Treasurer. 
—pP—- 


Wr regret that we have not room in this 
number to notice the Anniversaries of other 


Auxiliaries. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
of the American: Education Society was 
held January 9, 1839. The usual appro- 
priations to beneficiaries were voted, and 
the payment of them will be made as soon 
as the funds of the Society will permit. — 

At this meeting of the Directors, the 
Rev. Ansel Nash, who had, during four 
years, been employed in the service of the 
education cause—one year as Secretary and 
Agent of the Connecticut Branch, and the 
remaining time as General Agent of the 
Parent Society, resigned his office. This 
he was induced to do on account of the 
feeble state of health of Mrs. Nash. It is 


to be regretted, that an Agent who had. 


been so acceptable and successful, and who 
had acquired the confidence of the .com- 
munity, should be under the necessity of 
leaving the service of the Society, when it 
was in his power to accomplish the most 
for the benefit of the cause. 

While he retires from his office, he has 
the sympathies and best wishes of the Di- 
rectors for his prosperity and usefulness in 
the pastoral office, to which he has been 
unanimously invited by a church and so- 
ciety in Vernon, Connecticut. 


FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
‘ the Junuary Quarter, 1839. 


Huntsville, Ala., Pres. Beney. Soc. by H. Hill, Esq., 


Boston 50 00 
Mendon, N. Y., Mr. Levi Russell, by Dea. N. Wil- 
lis, Boston 2 00 
LEGACIES. 
Baey Gardner, late of Charlestown, a Deacon of 
ev. Mr. Bennett’s Ch., Woburn—by Messrs. 
J. Bennett and Benj, Cutter, ‘I'rustees, under the 
will 362 00 
Miss Ruth Esty, late of Foxboro’, by Spencer Hodges, 
Esq., Executor, in part 300 00 
Miss Elizabeth Howe, late of Jaffrey, N. H., by Dr. 
Luke Howe 100 00 
INCOME FROM FUNDS 793 07 
LOANS REFUNDED 


451 60 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


Surro.ik County. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Rev. Joseph Emerson, an Ag’t of the 
Society 10 00 
Green Street Soc. (Rev, Dr, Jenks’s) 


bal. of sub. by Mr. Bowers 7 50 
Essex Street Soc. (Rev. Mr, Adams’s) 

a Gent. sub. for 1833 20 60 

a Lady 5 00 


Salem Street Soc, (Rev. Mr. Towne’s) 
additional for 1838 


QUARTERLY MEETING,.—FUNDS. 


113 00—155 50 
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BerxKsHIRE County. 
(John C. Furber, Esq. Lee, Tr.] 


Sheffield, Rev. Mr. Bradford’s Society 47 42 
pile ‘17 12-64 54 
Essex County Soutu. 
[David Chonte, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 
Danvers, (N. P.) Col. Jesse Putnam, to 
const, himself a L. M. of the Co, Soc. by 
Rev. Mr. Braman 15 00 
Essex, Rev. Mr. Crowell’s Soc. 43 23 
Hamilton . 17 90 
Ipswich, (S. P.) Rev. Mr. Fitz’ Soc. 61 62 
Misses A. and A. Dana, 
by D. Choate, Esq. 12 00—73 62 
Wenham, Edmund Kimball, Esq., ann. 
sub. by Dr. E. Alden 5 00 


Ladies’ Reading and Char. Soc. 


by Mrs. A. Foster, I'reas. 20 00—25 00—174 75 


Essex County NortuH. 


[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Amesbury and 
Salisbury Soc. of Rev. Mr. Hadley 
Andover, a Friend, by Dea. A. Abbott 
Ipswich, (1st Par.) Ladies’ Asso. by Mrs. Amy 
S. Wardwell, Tr. 63 52 
Newburyport, Ladies’ Ed. Circle, in Ist Pres. 


9 00 
5 00 


Soc. by Miss Mary C. Greenleaf, ‘T'r. 50 00 
Newbury, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Durant 17 81 
Josiah Little, Esq., bal. to 
const. himselfan H. M. 80 00—87 81 
West Amesbury, Rev. Mr. Clark’s Soc. 43 78 
West Newbury, Soc. ot Rev, Mr. Edgell 5 25 


Reading Soc, in Rev. 


Mr, Eugell’s Cong. 5 00—10 25—279 36 


HampsHire County. 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 


Amherst, Rev. Mr. Bent’s Soc. by Messrs. 
J.S. & C, Adams 101 94 
Rev. N. Perkins, E. Par. by do. 4 50 


Mr. William Kellogg, by do, 2 00—108 44 
Belchertown, Mr, Ephraim Monta- 
gue, by Is. Towne, Esq. 300 00 
Ist Ch. and Soc. by do. 81 25—331 25 
Enfield, by Mr. Leonard Wood, 
Tr., $40 of wh. to const. Rev. 
John Whiton an H. M. 130 00 
Hadley, Gen. Benev. Soc., $100 of 
which is to const. Mr. Dudley 
Smith an H. M. by Mr.Elijah 
Smith, Tr. 150 00 
Northampton, Mr. John Clark 5 00 
Gen. Benev. Soc. Ist Par, 46 00—51 00 


Coll. at the ann. public meetingof the Co. Soc. 18 50 


From the disposable fund of the Co, Soc. 127 75 
Amherst (North) Cong. Soc. 23 50 
Do. (East) do. in part 13 80-——37 30 
East Hampton, S. Willis 100 00 
Enfleld, Lievt. John Keith, to const. him- 
selfa L. M. of the Co. Soc, 15 00 
an individual 50—15 50 


Hatfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 200 55~—1,270 29 
{Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t.] 


Hamepen Country. 
(Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Cabotville, Cong. Sov. 25 00 
East Longmeadow, do. 30 00 
Longmeadow, Gent, Asso. in Ist Cong. Soc. 
$25, and Ladies’ Asso. $17 27, $40 of 
wh, to const. their Pastor Rev. Hubbard 
Beebe an H. M. 42 27 
Middle Granville, Cong, Soc, 12 50 
Monson, Dea. A. W. Porter, on acc. 
Tempo. Schol. &c. 100 00 
Dea. A. W. Porter, by Rev. 
J. Emerson, Ag’t 25 00 
Mr. Horatio Lyon do. 5 00 
Mr. A. Norcross, $2, Sarah 
Flint, $1, by do. 3 00—133 00 
Palmer, Cong. Soc. 40 79 
Springfield, Rev. Dr. Osgood’s Soc. 
Ladies’ and Gents. Asso. 83 31 
Rev. Mr. Baliwin’s Soc. 23 18 
Cong. Soc. Chicopee Falls 20 41 
prcaes. patie Ames & 
‘on, 12 1-2 reams paper 50 00—176 90 
Tolland, Cong, Soc. by Rev. J. Emer- 
gon, Ag’t 8 06 
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West Springfield, be vey Soc. by do. 


oO. 


40 00 
9 69—49 69 


518 21 
10 00—508 21 


Deducted, expense of printing ann. 
Report of the Co, Suc, 


Mrippursex County. 


Bedford, Portion of coll. at Month. 

Con. in Ch. of Rev. Mr. Leavitt 105 
Charlestown, Ist Ch. and Soc. by Rev. 

Dr. Pay 72 00 
Sudbury, Sab. School, by Mr. Wm. H. 

Allen 43 
Waltham, Soc. of Rey. John Whitney, 

bal. of sub, 48 25—121 73 


Retiarous Cuar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NortuH anpb Vicinity. 


[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.) 


Ashby, 20 47, Bolton, 24 20, Boz- 
buro’, 5 00 49 67 
Dunsiable, 28 50, Fitchburg, 


22 32, Groton, 17 66 68 48 
Harvard, 29 10, Leominster, 

9 73, Pepperell, 41 86 80 69 
Shirley, 5 00, Townsend, 

44 36, Westford, 21 64 71 00—269 84 
Deducted for printing Report, &c. 3 53 

266 SL 

Fitchburg, Young Men's Ed. Soc., by 

Mr. E. Snow, Jr. 7 50 


Leominster, \adies’ Rd. Soc., by Miss 


Susan Lincoln, Tr, 135 81—287 62 


CuHarITABLE ASSOCIATION OF 
LoweE.t anv VICINITY, 


(Dea, William Davidson, Lowell, Tr-] 


Lowell, Wadies’ Ed. Soc. in Rey. Mr. 
Blanchard’s Cong. 77 45, ($75 of wh. 
is on acc. of Bianchard ‘emp. Scho.) 
anda cont. in the Cong. $20, by Mrs. 


Clarissa Davidson, Tr. L. E. 8, 97 45—506 80 


Norrorxk County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.) 


Braintree, Dea. Jonathau. Newcomb 150 00 
Brookline, a Friend, coll. in a charity box 6 00 
avails ofa Cherry T'ree 4 00——10 00 
Frankiin, Ladies’ Char, Soc. in N. W. 
Schvol dist. by Miss Delia &. Metcalf, 
Sec 


f 1 00 
Medway, Friends, by Mrs. Ide 


3 12—164 12 


Otp Coutony, 
[Col, Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 


Nantucket, North Trin. Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
by Rev. W. J. Breed 

New Gedford, North Cong. Soc, by Rev. S. 
Holmes 


29 00 
50 00—79 00 


PiymovutnH County. ; 
(Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 
Middleboro’, Soc. of Rev. I. W. Putnam, 
bal. of sub. 


Plympton, Messrs. Chs. and Wm. Taylor, 
by Rev. E, Dexter 


5 00 
2 00—7 00 


Worcester County SoutnH. 
{Hon, Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.) 


Northboro’, a Lady in the Ch. of Rev. Mr. 
Emerson 52 
Sutton, Eu. Soc. by Mr. Wm. C. Capron, 


Tr. of Harmony Conf. of Chnrches 25 00 
Uxbridge, Cong. Soc. frora four ladies, by Rev. 

J, Emerson, Ag’t 375 
Westboro’, Ladies’ Ed, Soc. by L. H. Pond, Tr. 2 37—3] 64 


Worcester County Nort. 
(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.] 


Athol, Mrs. Persis Goodell, by Mr. Lewis Thorp 10 00 


Ruove Isunanp StaTE AUXILIARY. + 
{Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, ‘I'r.], ‘ 


Bristol, Ladies in the Soc. of Rev. Mr. Shep- 


ard, on ace. of a Temp. Schol. 75 00 


FUNDS. 
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Providence, Miss R. G. Russell’s class in Sab, 
School of Rev. Dr. Tucker’s Soc. 


[The following by Rev. Mr. Nash, Gen, Ag’t.] 


13 00 


Providence, Rev. Dr. Tucker’s Soc. 44 75 
Rev. Mr. Folsom’s do, 22 00 
Richmond Street do, 24 05 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 7 00—31 05—185 80 
$5,495 68 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Alfred, Society of Rev. Mr. Fisk, $30 of which to const. 
him a L. M. of Me. Branch : 33 93 


Bath, Society of Rev. John W. Ellingwood 93 60 
Biddeford, do. of Rev. S. Merrill 13 10 
do. of Rev. H. A. Merrill 12 58 
Brunswick, cont. in part 21 25 
Busion, Socierv of Rev. Mr. Rice, to const. hima L. M, 
of Me. Branch 30 00 
Elliott, Society of Rev. Mr. Bacon 21 40 
Freeport, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 21 00 
Kennebunk 13 00 
Kennebunk Part, Society of Rev. Mr. Smith 18 00 
do. do. Mr. Baker 150 
Lebanon, Society of Rev. Mr. Loring, $30 of which to 
const. him a L. M. of Me. Branch 32 00 
Limerick, Society of Rev. Mr. Freeman, $30 of which 
toconst. hima L, M. of Me. Branch 33 26 
Limington, Society of Rev. Mr. Kimball 4 50 
Lymaa, Society of Rev. Mr. Gilbert 3 00 
Newfield, Society of Rev. D. P. Smith 20 00 
Otisfield, A. R. 1 00 
Wells, North Society 6 68 
York, Society of Rev. John Haven, $40 of wh. to const. 
him an H. M, tO 43 72 
Contribution at meeting of York Conference at Liming- 
ton, in October 8 19 
$431 71 
[Most of the above by Rev. Job Hall, Ag’t.] 
Messrs, Benjamin Sewall and James C. Dunn, 
Executors of the will of the Jate Richard 
Cobb, Esq. of Boston 2,500 00 
$2,931 72 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Acworth, a string of cold beads, acknowledged in 
Aucust last, sold for 412 
Francestown, Daniel Fuller, Esq. last paym’t on his 
Tempo. Schol. 75 00 
Franklin, Ladies’ Ed. Soc, 4 50 
Henniker, Rev. Jacob Seales 5 00 
Hopkinton, Soc. cf Rev. Moses Kimball $16, and from 
Rev. Mr. K. $5, ‘* the whole towards 
const. Mrs. Abby B,. Kimball a L. M.” £1 00 
Northwood, Rev. Mr. Prentice’s Soc. by Mr. G. L. 
Remick 11 48 
Thornton, Rev. James Thompson 3 00 
(The following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Gen. Ag’t.] 
Bedford, a few individuals 13 50 
Francestown, in part 19 68 
Milford, an individual 2 00 
Mont Vernon, Soc. of Rev. Edwin Jennison, to const. 
him an H. M. 40 00 
New Ipswich, a Lady 10 00 
[The following by Rev. Job Hall, Ag’t.] 
Chester, Cone. Soc., Rev. Mr. Clement 13 45 

Presb Soc., Rev. Mr. Sargent 14 35 
Hill, Cong. Soc., Rev. Mr. Lucas 3 00 
Salisbury, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Foster 16 69—47 49 

[The following by Mr, Aaron Lawrence, Tr, of 
Hillsboro’ Co, Aux. Ed. Soc.) 
Francestown, by Hon, T. Brown 76 01 
Greenfield, bal. of sub. *_ 85 
Hollis, by Rev. Mr. Perry 55 00 
Milford, Cong Ch. and Soc. 60 07 
New Boston, Pres. Soc. bal. of sub. 114 
Wilton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Wm Richard- 
son, Tr. 10 28—203 35 
$460 12 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 
Brookfield, Doct. Daniel Washburn 100 00 
Bridport, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Dr. J. Rice, Tr. 35 65 
Burlington, Gents. Ed. Soc. by Pres. Wheeler 32 10 

Ladies’ do to. do. 16 33—48 43 
Brandon, Cong. Ch. by Mr. Winslow i 16 00 
Castleton, Legacy, (in part,) of Dea, Ebenezer Gridley, “ 
A by bot ake a) Esq. te: 268 97 
Corntoall, Ladies - Soc. 
Gents, do. by Dea. Janes 26 68—42 22 


“ay 
* 


~ “he «~ = * 
} 4 
, . 
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Craftsbury, Col. Samuel French, by Mr. J. Kimball 50 Thomas Lippiatt 5 00 
got Me B. B. Butler, by Pres. Wheeler 3 00 D. ee ; : ne ErarCone et 
Enosburg, Ch. and Soc, by George Adams, Tr. 13 00 P,P. ue : ae 0U--965 80 j 
Greensboro’, Rev. William A. Chapin _ 10 00 Mrs. Thomas Hastings % 
Hartford, N, Y¥., Cong. Ch. and Soc. (North Soc.) 4 00 | Newark, N. J. 1st Pres. Ch. Young ; 
Jericho-Centre, by Pres. W lta é 20 39 ae Ss atiies Fe en 
Middlebury, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss L. Sim- 8 LA Co ees 
id a nla by T llen, T Be te 104 64 2d Chrdont Pukmerann 50. 124 50 
Gents. Jo. Alle r. 52 64— . De A eather ee 
praee Boke ‘ah. ine Mr. ake Kimball 1 50 | New Windsor, N. Y. Pres. Ch., in adiition to si in 
New Haven, \adies’ Beney. Soc. 19 03 di de vate esd ae 4 ie 
Gents, Ba. do, 5 00— , -J.M. ’ 
. Soc. 21 60 al. M. 18 00 
isis aro ee ee es Prise subs. 3 50 Orange, N. J. 1st Pres. Ch. a NY 46 00 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah A. Buell, 2d_ do. 2 = 
Sec. 20 00—45 10 | Osbornville, N. Y. Young People’s Benev. Soc. oe 
Royalton, Young ladies’ Soe. by Rev. Mr. by Rev. Dr. Porter, Catskill 10 
Nash, Gen. Agent 16 00 Rey. a ee Duyck, sate w0 
Ce Soc.: by Rev. C. B. by Rev Dr. Porter 5—38 
a es ce, ee 23 50—39 50 | Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Female Benev. Soc, by 
coe ray Sos Me to Rots Dt, Nelle. iat 98 | os ier Deyae MOEN He 71 00 
‘a elter Islan ADE Ue gia 
Thetford, lat Gong Ch god Soc. by Rev. Mr, Nash, o7 39 | Troy, N.Y. i Ch.’by Janes Hpanoaa tire 36 00 
Woodstock, Cong. Soc. 30 00 | West Point, N. Y., Mrs. Sophia Ford 5 v0 
West Rutland, do. Ch. and Soc. 18 25 ea 
Westfield, Mrs. Patty Hitchcock 1 44, Dea, Luther $1, 
Page | 50, Mrs. E. Hitchcock 13 cts. 
(by Mr. John Kimball) ae: 3 07 
Westminster, East, lst Cong: Ch. and Soe. by Rey. J 
4 ? “Mr, Nash, Gen. Agent 5 00 UTICA AGENCY 
aa7o Gt [J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.J 
bt) Apulia, 6 68. Amsterdam, Pres. Ch. 100, Bap. AOee 
ees Ch. 3 52 
Albany, 4th Pres. Ch. 175 03. Pearl St. Bap. Ch. 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 13.52 188 55 
{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] Se oe Binghampton, (avails of a Sane 
Brooklyn, a contrib. 27 00 | Charleton, 14 37. Cambridge, 40 00 54 37 
Chaplin, a coll. 14 74 | Fayetteville, 11 20. Fairfield, 28 25, Glenn’s 
Derby, a contrib. 20 25 Falls, 41 59 3 81 04 
Granby, do. 5 00 | La Fayette, 56 97. Litchfield,3 05. Little Falls, 
Lyme, Dea. Wm. Colt and Chs, Griswold, $3 each 6 uO 36 35 96 37 
Meriden, a coli. 1 Marcel/us, 34 29. South Marcellus, 5 50. Malta, 
a youug Lady 2 0U—13 75 18 00 57 79 
Manchester, two Friends 1 87 | Onondaga Hollow, 11 50. South Onondaga, 7 50. 
Mansfield Centre, Rev. A. J. Hinckley 1 30 Olisco, 63 66 82 66 
Middietown, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Eliza B, Pratt, Tr. 57 00 | Pompey, 33 28, Salisbury, 10 00. Saratoga, 160 143 28 
New Preston, a contrib. 10 00 | Stit/water,16 50. Salina, 25 54 42 04 
Be al eae ta few individuals 1 25 aynacise, Pres. Ch. 137 09. Cong. and Bap, Chs. ee: 
eth Beck. ; mecnnteies 30 09 | Zula 8 ae Utica, W. J. Bacon, Esq. 10. White- aes 
North Killingly, : do, 12 12 [The above by Rev. D, Clark, Jr. Sec. and Ag’t] ——- 
Norwich, do, inthe Ist Ch. 22 50 $1,058 13 
do. do. 2d do. 52 61 Oneida Assoc. by Rev. L. Brewster 5 60 
Wn. Williams, Esq. (with $20 given Oswego Presb. by Rev. R. Robinson 243 
last year is to const. ‘Tho. W. Wil- Femiule Assoc., Utica, by T. Walker, Tr. 40 60 
liams 2d, and 10 of wh. is towards W. H. Chandles, Esq. by Gen. Knox, paid to 
const. himselfa I. M. of Ct. Br.) 20 00 the ‘Treasurer 25 00—73 03 
Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. by Abby W. ae 
Hubbard, Tr. 29 VO—124 11 $1,131 16 
Plainfield, Dex. R. Burleigh 100 
Ridgefield, w coll. 19°95 
Stemford, contrib, 26 7! | WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
South Cornwall, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 32 00 (J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.]J 
i 2 
peg, Mame neld 2 conceit. 52 89 | Albion, (a balance.) 9 75. Attica, coll. 38 34 48 09 
isn pees Mrs ancy Tee 10 00 Bristol, coll. 13. Brockport, coll. 13 69 26 69 
Laie eULeeney SE DURG Filley, by Mre. Sarah Buffalo, \st Ch, coll, 130 Pearl St. Ch. coll. 14 87 144 87 
Dag Se Ae and 9 bY D 100 09 | Dunkirk, coll. 18 96. Danvilie, 10, East Paimyra, 
: . otgere coll. 11 37 40 33 
Alpi ne gs A B E. Bloomfield, (a balance,) 13, Josiah Porter, 75. 8. 
i Lackey ik Eygleston, 19. 107 00 
Westfield, two individuals 5 00 | Fredonia, voll, 29 35, Gosport, 12 37. Groton, 30. 71.72 
$627 56 Geneva, Axtell schol. 75, Holly, coll. 8 41 83 41 
a Knoxville, coll. 6 29- Livonia, coll. 20 70. Mid- 
Sa dleport, 7. . 33 99 
CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. Sy eabkry Mt. Morris, coll. 60 69. Pittsford, mage 
Charles 8 LN Xa Penn Yann, Fem. Ed. Soc. 26 50, Poultney, coll. 5. 31 50 
pe heslons ate) ae 2s XE] Rochester, Uarvey Biv, 150. Brick Ch. (u bal.) 17. 167 00 
“A Priend in Tennessee ’” 500 00} Ripley, coll. 12 16. Leroy, 15 75. Newark, (a bal.)5. 32 91 
Brooklyn, L. I., eal eel coll. 2 2 Victor, coll. 27 40. Water/oo, 32, West Palmyra, 44 13 103 53 
Causill, N. Y., Heney Whittlesey, by Rev. Dt | (Ete above by Rev. ‘Timothy Suliman, Set $930 85 
Porter * 5 00 f 
, 5 Whole amount received $14,287 13. 
8..S. Day do. 10 00U—15 00 : 
Keeseville, Essex Co. N. J., Ladies’ Ed. Svc. fe 
(by Mrs. Kingsland) 12 00 
Madison, N. J., Pres. Ch. coll, (in part,) 42 49 
Montrose, Walter Foster 1 ou Clothing received during the Quarter. 
New York City, Bleecker St. Ch, coll. 105 63 
R. H. Nevins 50 00 Ashby, Ms. Cent Soc, Miss Rebecca Taylor, Tr. a bundle con= 
John Aspinwall 10 00 tuining shirts, collars, &c. 
Hetaeinens 25 00 Boston, Ms, Mrs. Christian Baker, sheeting, socks, and flannel, 
‘ S. F. ror 5 00 valued at $9 42. 
+ James Roosevelt 100 00—295 63 Franklin, Ms. Ladies’ Char. Soc. of the N. W. School District, 
Brainerd Ch. coll. 248 18 Miss Delia E, Metall, Sec. a hox containing quilts, blank- 


Brick Ch. Jno. McComb 80 00 
Cath. B. Patton 60 00—8S0 00 


Broadw sy ‘Tab, coll. 62 81 
Cent. Pres. Ch., Geo, 
Bacon 5 00 
Sund, Sch. cont, 12 18—17 18 
hg Ch, coll. 240 00 
»P. Penfield 6 00 


ets, collars, &c, 

Leominster, Ms. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. Miss Susan Lincoln, Tr. a 
bundle containing socks, &c. valued at 3 57, 

New /pswich, N. HM. Ladies’ Reading and Char. Soc. Mrs. 
Hannah Johnson, Sec, one box containing shirts, quilts, &c. 
&c. valued at $17 06, 

Temple, N. H. Ladies’ Reading Asso. Mrs. S. R. Jewett, Sec. 
a bundle containing shirts, socks, collars, &c. 
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rom. a portrait painted in 1770 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JAMES MANNING, D. D. 


’ 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. * 


oe [By Wriiram G. Gopparp, M. A., Professor of Belles Lettres in Brown University. ] 


__ A cenrory has elapsed since the birth of Dr. Manning, and nearly 
half that portion of time since his death. Few, very few, of his contem- 
_ poraries are now among the living upon earth. Not one of those liberal 
and enlightened friends of piety and learning, who helped to lay the foun- 
dations of Rhode Island College, and not one of the original members of 
its Corporation, forty-eight in number, are now alive to lend the aid of their 
recollections to this endeavor to place on record a few memorials of the 
life and character of James Manning. Of the Professors associated with 
him, the venerable Dr. Waterhouse,} of Cambridge, Ms., is the only sur- 
vivor ; and of the Tutors, all except the Hon. Asher Robbins, + of New- 


* This institution was incorporated as “The College or University in the English Colony of Rhode 
Island ;” and was, in common parlance, denominated Rhode Island College, till the year 1804, when, in 
consequence of a liberal donation from the Hon. Nicholas Brown, of Providence, the Corporation deter- 
‘mined that it should ‘‘ be called, in all future time, by the name of Brown University.” 

| ¢ This gentleman, distinguished in the medical history of our country, as ‘‘the American Jenner,” was 
born in Newport, R. I. His father, originally a Presbyterian, embraced the religious opinions of the 
| Society of Friends, after he had reached mature life ; and to those opinions he remained sincerely attached, 
till his death, at an advanced age. His son, to borrow his own language, “ was born and educated in the 
principles of liberal Quakerism.” He has, however, it is believed, never adopted the peculiarities of that 
quict and useful sect, nor has he, for many years, been accustomed to unite with them in their religious 
worship. Wr. Waterhouse never received a collegiate education; but few of our countrymen have been 
more frequently honored by distinctions from literary and scientific bodies, at home and abroad. That 
his early academical training was not neglected, is evident from his various publications, some of which 
_ evince a familiarity with the learned languages. He was a pupil of the celebrated Dr. Fothergill, of Lon- 
_ don, and he subsequently pursued his medical studies at the famous schools of Edinburgh and Leyden. 
From the Leyden school, he received the degree of Doctor in Medicine. In 1783, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Harvard University, and he continued to perform the 
duties of that Chair, for the period of nearly thirty years. his was among the earliest medical schools 
established in our country; and of the original Professors, Dr. Waterhouse alone survives From 1782 to 
1795, Dr. Waterhouse was a member of the Board of Fellows of Rhode [sland College, and, in that capacity, 
he seldom failed to attend its annual Commencements. In 1784, he was elected Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the same institution, and, while occupying this chair, he delivered, in the State-house in Provi- 
_ dence, the first course of lectures upon that science ever delivered in the United States. The benevolent 
and intrepid agency of Dr. Waterhouse in introducing vaccination into this country, is too fresh in the pub- 
lic recollection, to need more than this passing allusion. Among the works which he has published, may 
* be noted, more particularly, an elaborate and ingenious essay, in one octavo volume, which is intended to 
show that Lord Chatham was the author of the celebrated Letters of Junius—Dr, Waterhouse, we are 
_ pleased to add, is still living ; and, though he is far advanced in the vale of life, his spirits are cheerful, 
and his mind is gratefully occupied in those intellectual pursuits to which, in the more active seasons of 

_ life, he was devoted. 
__ ¢ This early friend and official associate of Dr. Manning was born in Connecticut, and was graduated at 
Yale College in 1782. Soonafter he had completed his collegiate education, he was elected a Tutor in 
Rhode Island College. While, for the term of seven years, he was thus occupied in quickening the dili- 
gence of his pupils, and in imbuing their minds with a genuine relish for the varied forms of classical 
beauty, he scught every opportunity to cultivate his own taste for the classics, and, indeed, for every 
species of elegant learning. After resigning his Tutorship, he studied law under the late Hon. William 
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port, R. L, are departed. These impressive facts are here stated, not so . 
much to inculcate a lesson of moral wisdom, as to anticipate objections to 
which this sketch of Dr. Manning may be liable, from its deficiency in — 
minute information, and in discriminating estimate of character. In con- 
nection with these facts, it should, for the same reason, be added, that Dr. 

_ Manning never published any of the productions of his mind, except a 
Baccalaureate Address, and that, with the exception of one or two familiar 
letters, he left nothing in manuscript. From scatterec and unavoidably 
imperfect sources must, therefore, be collected all the particulars which 
can now be obtained respecting this remarkable man, and (in reference 
to Rhode Island) this eminent pioneer in the cause of science and letters. 

Dr. James Mannine was born in Elizabethtown, N. J., October 22, 
1738. Concerning his remote ancestors, it is now too late to obtain 
authentic information. His parents are said to have been substantial and 
pious people ; and, from the skill in husbandry which their son exhibited, 
it is inferred that they were proprietors and cultivators of the soil. To 
them and to the village school, was young Manning indebted for his first 
lessons in the elementary branches of learning. ‘To parental counsel and 
example was he also indebted for those principles of right conduct, and 
those cultivated moral sensibilities, which saved his youth from frivolity 
and vice, and which, ere he had ripened into manhood, God was pleased, 
through the influence of his Spirit, to crown with the beauty of Christian 
holiness. At what age he became the subject of peculiar religious impres- 
sions, is not known; but it is known that, before he had attained his 
majority, he solemnly consecrated himself to the service of God. 

In the year 1756, the Rev. Isaac Eaton, opened an Academy at Hope- 


2 well, N. J. ‘ for the education of youth for the ministry.” To Mr. Eaton 
; belongs the high honor of being the first American Baptist to establish a 


seminary for the literary and theological education of those young men 
who embraced the doctrines of his sect, and designed, ultimately, to preach 
them. In this seminary, young Manning pursued those branches of mathe- 
matical and classical learning which, at that time, were required for admis- 
sion into our American colleges. 

At the age uf about twenty, he entered Princeton College, then, as now, | 
one of the most distinguished literary institutions in the country. Of his 
collegiate life few memorials have reached the present day. It passed on, — 
probably without striking incident, from its commencement to its close, in — 
the pursuit of high intellectual aims, and in the cultivation of a well-formed 
moral character. He graduated in 1762, with, it is said, the highest 
honors of his class. This class consisted of twenty, and was somewhat 
eminent for its scholarship. The distinction conferred upon young Manning 


Channing, of Newport, and, at that time, the Attorney-General of Rhode Island. Mr. Robbins established 
himself at Newport in the practice of the law, and there he has ever since resided. In his profession, he 
soon attained a high rank, as a well-read Jawyer, and as an advocute gifted, in no humble measure, with 
powers of luminous, acute and logical arzumentation. For the last fourteen years, he has represented, 
with acknowledged ability, the State of Rhode Island in the Senate of the United States. In the debates 
of that body he has not often participated; but on no occasion has he addressed the Senate, without leav- 
ing upon the minds of all who heard him a decided impression of his high intellectual powers and accom- 
plishments—of his ability as a statesman and his acquisitions asa scholar. To the ancient classics, the 

_ Greek more especially, he is still ardently attached; and, during the intervals of relaxation from public 
toil, it is his selectest pleasuie to commune with those immortal minds who have bequeathed to the world 
the richest treasures of thought and the most exquisite models of style. While politicians of coarser 
mould busy themselves in fomenting the rude strifes of party, Mr. Robbins, from the impulse of a purer 
taste, when public duty does nor forbid the indulgence, addresses himself to the gorgeous fictions of Homer 
or to the uusurpassed orations of Demosthenes. In the year 1835, the Fellows of Brown University mani-= 
fested their sense of Mr. Robbins’s taleuts, as a civilian, by conferring upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. We lament that such a man, so fitted to temper the violence of political controversy, is about to 
retire to private life. May the declining years of this veteran scholar be cheered by the best consolations ; 
and may his sun, now verging towards its setting, linger, yet longer, above the horizon. 


¥. 
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_ provoked some discontent among his ambitious compeers, who could not, 
however, have been the most impartial judges of his merit or their own.* 

Soon after he had completed his collegiate course, he was settled as the 

pastor of a Baptist church in Morristown, N. J. At that time, theological 

seminaries, richly endowed, and furnished with valuable libraries and a 

corps of learned Professors, were quite unknown in our country. Young 

men were then prepared for the duties of the ministry, chiefly under the 
superintendence of clergymen who had made themselves known by. their 
attainments in theological science, or who were celebrated for their eloquent 
exhibitions of truth from the pulpit. The sentiment, so beautifully ex- 
pressed by Dr. South—that “the Spirit always guides and instructs before 
he saves; and as he brings to happiness, only by the ways of holiness, so he 
never leads to true holiness but by the paths of knowledge,’—then com- 
manded an assent by no means universal. The Baptists have since 
adopted an elevated standard for the education of Christian ministers ; but, 
in the days of Dr. Manning, they had made but slender provision for the 
professional training of their clergy. That excellent man, it is, therefore, 
not unfair to presume, engaged in his pastoral duties, with no pretensions 
to theological erudition or to polemical skill; but he was endowed with 
what is far better—with the spirit of Christian gentleness and Christian 
wisdom. In powers of severe analysis and comprehensive generalization, 
he may have been deficient; but he was rich in cultivated tastes, sympa- 
thies, and affections. He had learned from the Bible and from the expe- 
rience of his own heart, how to touch the moral sensibilities of his hearers, 
and he addressed himself to the work, with apostolical simplicity and 
fervor. Even in the first stages of his ministry, he was, as a preacher, 
highly acceptable. He was invited to become the pastor of the Baptist 
church in his native town, but this invitation, though a pressing one, he 
felt it his duty to decline. Soon afterwards, he travelled through several 
of the colonies, to ascertain the actual state of religion, and to prepare 
himself for more extended usefulness, by a larger acquaintance with men 
and manners. No record is left to indicate the extent, or to exhibit the 
incidents of his journey. 

On the 23d of March, 1763, Dr. Manning was united in marriage to 

Miss Margaret Stites, daughter of John Stites, Esq. of Elizabethtown. 
_ With this excellent woman, he lived, most happily, till his death. She 
survived him many years, and, after a long and solitary widowhood, never 
having known the pleasures of maternity, she died in Providence, R. I, 
November 9, 1815, aged seventy-five years. 

His connection with the church at Morristown was of short duration ; 
for, it would seem that, towards the close of the year 1763, he accepted an 
invitation from the Baptist church in Warren, R. I., to become their pas- 
tor. Soon after his ordination, he opened a Latin school in that town. 
_ Respecting his course of life, when he thus discharged the duties of a 
- classical teacher and a village pastor, we have no information to impart. 
The praise of laborious diligence and of accurate knowledge in the busi- 
ness of instruction may, without hazard, be claimed for him; and the 
reluctance with which he parted from his beloved people—a reluctance 
which even the prospect of more enlarged usefulness and a more conspicu- 
ous station could not overcome—is no equivocal evidence of his affec- 
tionate, faithful, and disinterested ministrations. The compensation, 


which he received for his various labors at Warren, was barely sufficient 
re te ie ge er eee 


* The degree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred upon Mr. Manning, by the University of Pennsylvania, 
but in what year we ave, in vain, endeavored to ascertain. 
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for his support. While, however, his outward man was thus a stranger to _ 
the luxurious accommodations of life, his inner man was sustained by the 
ennobling consciousness that he lived not in vain ;—that he was treading, 
with cheerful alacrity, the path of appointed trial; and that, through his 
agency, multitudes were becoming wiser and better, for time and for eternity. 
On this passage in the life of Dr. Manning, it 1s delightful to dwell. It 
is delightful to turn aside from scenes of political ambition and ecclesias- 
tical turbulence which now mar our peace, and to repose, for a while, 
upon a by-gone example of unaffected humility, of quiet duty, and con- 
fiding prayer. He had been elected President of Rhode Island College ; 
and the future prosperity of that institution was thought to depend on its 
removal to Providence. So affectionately desirous, however, was Dr. 
Manning of the people of his care, many of whom had, through his instru- 
mentality, experienced the transforming efficacy of the religion of Christ, 
that he could not find it in his heart to leave them. To avoid a separation 
so painful to his sensibilities, he even proposed to resign the elevated 
‘station to which he had just been appointed. To this proposition his 
influential friends would not listen, and they persuaded him to abandon all 
thought of resigning the Presidentship. While we are compelled to think 
that his final decision was a wise one, we honor the feelings which well 
nigh betrayed his judgment. Under similar circumstances, how few men 
would have faltered ; how few would have sought to renounce the pathway 
to literary and social distinction, for the unambitious career of a village 
pastor ! 

We have already alluded to Dr. Manning as the President of Rhode 
Island College. {It now remains to trace his history, in connection with 
that of the institution of which he may be considered as the founder, and 
over which he so long, and with such signal ability, presided. 

Although, according to Morgan Edwards, the College was projected in 
1762, by the Philadelphia Baptist Association; yet we have no reason for 
believing that this or any other ecclesiastical body is entitled to the praise 
of being considered its founder. ‘The original conception may have come 
from the Philadelphia Association, but the credit of moulding this concep- 
tion into a plan, and of carrying into execution that plan, would seem to 
belong to Dr. Manning. In an obituary notice written by the Hon. David 
Howell, his contemporary and official associate,* and published in the 
Providence Gazette, a few days after the death of Dr. Manning, he is, 
without qualification, designated ‘as the founder of the College.” The 


* The Hon. David Howell, LL. D, was born in New Jersey, January 1, 1747 (O. 8.) and graduated at 
Princeton, in the year )766. He subsequently removed to Providence, R. I. where he continued to reside 
till his death, in 1824, at the age of seventy-seven years. During a large portion of his protracted life, he 
was connected with the College in Rhode Island. For three years, he was a Tutor, and the first ever ap- 
pointed in that institution; for nine years, Professor of Natural Philosophy ; for thirty-four years, Profes- 
sor of Law ; for fifty-two years, a member of the Board of Fellows 3 and, for many years, Secretary of the 
Corporation, Except, however, as a Tutor, we have never heard that he participated in the ordinary duties 
of academical instruction. Though abundantly competent to the task, he never delivered, as we have 
reason to know, any lectures while he filled the chair of Professor of Law. After President Manning’s 
decease, Judge Howell, at the request of the Corporation, presided at two of the Commencements of the 
College. On both occasions, he delivered to the graduating class, Baccalaureate Addresses, which, as 
specimens of undefiled English and excellent counsel, were deservedly admired. He practised law in 
Providence for many years, and was among the most eminent members ot the Rhode Island Bar. Under 
the Confederation, he was a member of Congress from that State, and he subsequently filled, with great 
ability, several high offices, civil and judicial. In 1812, he was appointed United States Judge for the 
District of Rhode Island, and this office he sustained till his death. Judge Howell was endowed with 
extraordinary talents, and he superadded to his endowments extensive and accurate learning. As an able 
jurist, he established for himseif a solid reputation. He was, however, yet more distinguished as a keen 
and brilliant wit, and as a scholar extensively acquainted not only with the ancient, but with several of 
the modern languages. Asa pungent and effective political writer, he was almost unrivalled ; and, in 
conversation, whatever chanced to be the theme, whether politics or law—literature or theology—gram- 
mar or criticism—a Greek tragedy, or a difficult problem in Mathematics, Judge Howell was never found 
wanting. Upon all occasions which made any demands upon him, he gave the most convincing evidence 
of the vigor of his powers, and of the variety and extent of his erudition. 
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opinion of the Hon. Asher Robbins is in accordance with the statement of 

~ Judge Howell. Ina letter to the author, Mr. Robbins remarks: ‘* The 
College, I believe, was the project of Dr. Manning, and his motive was to 
give to the Baptist churches a learned clergy. And this, I have no doubt, 
was the motive to the liberal patronage of the opulent men in Providence, 
of that persuasion.” Morgan Edwards, in his manuscript History of 
Rhode Island, states that, in the year 1763, Dr. Manning recommended to 
several influential Baptist gentlemen, assembled at Newport, the project of 
establishing “a seminary of polite literature, subject to the government of 
the Baptists.” ‘The project was favorably received, and Dr. Manning was 
requested to present a plan of the proposed institution. With this request 
he complied, and the plan which he had prepared was approved. After 
some delay, the causes of which are left for the future historian of the 
College to relate, a charter for the institution was, in the year 1764, 
obtained from the legislature of the colony of Rhode Island. The original 
corporators, of whom Dr. Manning was one, were prominent and influential 
men. Among the laymen, (and they composed a large majority,) were the 
Hon. Stephen Hopkins, and the Hon. William Ellery, illustrious as signers 
of the Declaration of American Independence ;—the former, distinguished 
for his vigorous powers and his extensive information, especially in political 
science ; the latter, distinguished, not only for his endowments, but for his 
philosophical spirit and the graces of elegant scholarship. ‘The influence 
of these men and of their coadjutors, was successfully put forth in behalf of 
the charter, which, after a long and earnest debate, was granted by a large 
majority. 

Although the charter secures to the Baptists the control of the College, 
yet it recognizes, repeatedly, and in the most unequivocal terms, the grand 
principles of religious toleration for which Rhode Island, through every 
stage in her social progress, has resolutely contended. Again and again, 
is the College denominated in the charter as ‘a liberal and catholic insti- 
tution ;”’ and, were this the proper place, it would be easy to show that 
the claim to this noble distinction has never been forfeited. 

For several years after the charter was granted, the College, for obvious 
reasons, advanced but slowly towards the station which it was destined to 
attain. In September, 1765, Dr. Manning was appointed “‘ President, and 
Professor of Languages, and other branches of learning, with full power to 
act in those capacities, at Warren or elsewhere.” This is the language of 
the record, which, though not obnoxious to the charge of legal precision, 
seems to imply, on the part of the Corporation, no want of confidence in 
the variety of the President’s attainments. 

In the year 1766, President Manning commenced his course of colle- 
giate instruction at Warren, where it was at first proposed that the College 
should be established. The first Commencement was held in that town, 
September, 1769, at which time a class of only seven was graduated. To 
this class belonged the Rev. Dr. William Rogers, a Baptist clergyman of 
some celebrity in his day, and the Hon. James Mitchell Varnum, an advo- 
cate of almost unrivalled powers of eloquence. 

An important question soon arose, as to the most eligible place for erect- 
ing an edifice for the purposes of the new institution. Although this ques- 
tion divided the exertions of the friends of the. College, yet it did not, 
perhaps, in the end, retard its growth. The original plan of establishing 
the College at Warren was adopted, we presume, mainly in reference to 
the convenience of Dr. Manning, who was connected with that town by 
interesting personal and official ties. ‘The counties of Newport, Providence 
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and Kent, zealously interposed their claims to the advantage of which the 
county of Bristol had become the recipient; and it was not without a 
patient and formal hearing of all the arguments advanced in behalf of each 
of the competitors, that the Corporation, in the early part of the year 1770, 
decided “that the said edifice be built in the town of Providence, and 
there be continued forever.’ The Corporation, at the same time, appointed 
a committee to assure President Manning of their cordial approbation of 
his administration of the affairs of the College, to request him to continue 
in office, and to transfer his residence to Providence, on the removal of the 
institution to that town. The same committee were also authorized to 
endeavor to procure of Mr. Manning’s church and congregation their con- 
sent to his removal. The cautious delicacy with which the Corporation 
interfered with his existing relations presents a somewhat grateful contrast 
to the unceremonious and otherwise questionable modes of procedure which, 
under similar circumstances, are now sometimes adopted. 

The result of all these proceedings may be anticipated. In the course 
of the year 1770, the first college edifice, now University Hall, was erected 
in the town of Providence ; and at the expense, it is understood, exclu- 
sively of citizens belonging to the town and county of Providence. The 
edifice was not at once completed ; but, in May, 1770, President Manning 
removed thither, together with his official associates, and the under- 
graduates of the College. The first Commencement at Providence was 
held on the first Wednesday of September, 1770, when a class of only four 
was graduated. Of this number was the late Hon. Theodore Foster, 
senator in Congress from Rhode Island for the period of thirteen years, 
and familiarly known for his spirit of antiquarian research, and for the zeal 
with which he collected materials for a history of that State. 

Dr. Manning now entered upon a theatre of enlarged and responsible 
action. ‘The Cellege was in its infancy, and demanded his parental super- 
vision. Its funds were scanty, and needed to be recruited. Its actual 
system of discipline and instruction was imperfect, and required not only 
to be improved, but to be adapted to the new circumstances under which 
it was hereafter to be administered. ‘To these important objects Dr. Man- 
ning devoted himself, with patience and energy, and with that spirit of 
self-denial which is essential to the success of great enterprises, and which 
great enterprises are apt to inspire. In the beneficent work of establishing, 
within the little colony of Rhode Island, ‘‘a public seminary for the 
education of youth in the vernacular and learned languages, and in the 
liberal arts and sciences,” he was aided by the efficient codperation of the 
Rev. Morgan Edwards, the Rev. Hezekiah Smith, and others of his cleri- 
cal brethren. It is, however, perhaps not too much to say, that, but for 
the enlightened zeal and substantial liberality of a few eminent Baptist 
laymen, citizens of Providence, the College would have been slow in win- 
ning its way to general repute. These public-spirited men, though stran- 
gers themselves to the discipline of schools of learning, knew how to prize 
the benefits of high intellectual culture. Though self-educated, they were 
without a particle of hostility to the distinctions of learning or of that 
affected contempt for learned men with which the uncultivated sometimes 
seek to console their deficiences. Moved by a generous ardor, they deter- 
mined that their children and the children of their contemporaries should 
enjoy, to the remotest generations, opportunities for intellectual improve- 
ment denied to themselves. Well have they been repaid for their efforts in 
this good cause. ‘Their activity and enterprise in the accumulation of 
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wealth are now well nigh forgotten; but still fresh is the memory of all 
their deeds in behalf of science, and letters, and religion. 

The permanent establishment of the College in Providence inspired its 
friends with renewed confidence in its ultimate success, and stimulated 
them to fresh endeavors to increase its funds, and to enlarge its means of 
instruction. In all these endeavors, as it would seem from the records of 
the College, the President was conspicuous. He recommended to the Cor- 
poration measures for the advancement of the College, and, in the labori- 
ous execution of those measures, he actively participated. As one among 
the many proofs of his desire to promote the interests of the institution 
over which he presided, and of the sacrifices which he was ready to make 
in that cause, we here record a fact communicated by the Hon. Asher 
Robbins : 

** The President received a letter from England, soon after the peace 
in 1783, in which the writer gave it as his opinion, that if a person were 
sent out there, for that purpose, he might obtain donations to enlarge the 
funds of the College, and thereby extend its usefulness, This letter was 
communicated to the Corporation ; and the only objection to the plan was 
the uncertainty of success, while the expense would be considerable. 
Whereupon, the President volunteered to go on this mission, asking only 
indemnity for his actual expenses, and offering to trust to the contributions 
for that indemnity. This project was, however, unhappily defeated.” 

Dr. Manning discharged the duties of his responsible office, with 
unwearied assiduity and with gratifying success, till the year 1776, when 
the college edifice became first a barrack for the militia, and afterwards a 
hospital for the French army commanded by Count Rochambeau. He 
was then compelled to suspend his collegiate occupations, till the close of 
the Revolutionary war in 1783. From 1776 to 1786, no degrees were con- 
ferred. This interval of relaxation from collegiate duty, Dr. Manning dili- 
gently employed in the labors of the ministry, and in various acts of social 
benevolence which the perils and distresses of that period in our national 
history prompted him to perform. The following instance of his humane 
disposition is related by the venerable John Howland, President of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, in a short Memoir of Dr. Manning, pub- 
lished in the year 1815: 

“« He enjoyed the confidence of the general commanding in this depart- 
ment, and in one instance in particular had all the benevolent feelings of 
his heart gratified, even at the last moment, after earnest entreaty, by 
obtaining from general Sullivan an order of reprieve for three men of the 
regular army who were sentenced to death by that inexorable tribunal, 
a court martial. The moment he obtained the order revoking the sentence, 
he mounted his horse at the general’s door, and, by pushing him to his 
utmost speed, arrived at the place of execution at the instant the last act 
had begun which was to precipitate them into eternity. With a voice 
which none conld disobey, he commanded the execution to stay, and deliv- 
ered the general’s order to the officer of the guard. The joy of the attend- 
ing crowd seemed greater than that of the subjects of mercy; they were 
called so suddenly to life from the last verge of death, they did not for a 
moment feel that it was a reality.” 

Dr. Manning is now to be exhibited in a new character, and in new 
relations. Hitherto we have seen him ministering at the altar, or dispens- 
ing the oracles of wisdom amid the shades of the academy. We are now 
to note his career as a patriot statesman. In the following paragraph, Mr. 
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Howland relates the history of an important civil function which was con- 
fided to Dr. Manning, and by him most skilfully discharged : 

“The repeated calls of the militia, while the enemy remained in this 
State, (Rhode Island,) operated with peculiar severity; in some districts 
the ground could not be planted, and in others, the harvest was not reaped 
in season; the usual abundance of the earth fell short, and he who had 
the best means of supply frequently had to divide his store with a suffering 
neighbor: In addition to this, laws existed in several States, prohibiting 
the transport of provisions beyond the State boundary. The plea for these 
restrictions was that there was danger of the enemy being supplied ; but 
the real cause was to retain the provisions for the purpose of furnishing 
their State’s quota of troops, as the war was generally carried on by the 
energy of the governments of the individual States. These restrictions 
came with double weight on the citizens of Rhode Island, as a great part 
of the State was in the possession of the enemy, and the remainder was 
filled with those who had fled from the islands and the coasts for safety. 
These restrictions and prohibitions were variously modified, but under all 
their variations, which referred chiefly to the mode of executing the law, 
the grievance was the same. The governor and council of war of Rhode 
Island, wishing to give their language of remonstrance, a power of impres- 
sion which paper could not be made to convey, commissioned Doctor Man- 
ning to repair to Connecticut, and represent, personally, to the government 
of that State our peculiar situation, and to confer with, and propose to 
them a different mode of procedure. The Doctor in this embassy obtained 
all that he desired; the restrictions were removed, and, in addition to this, 
on his representation of the circumstances of the refugees from the islands, 
contributions, in money or provisions, were made in nearly all the parishes 
in the interior of Connecticut, and forwarded for their relief.” 

The Articles of Confederation adopted by the United States in 1781, 
proved, as is well known, utterly inadequate to the purposes of govern- 
ment. Commercial embarrassments multiplied; the public credit was 
impaired ; and the great interests of the nation, nay, even the whole politi- 
cal fabric was threatened with destruction. At this crisis of depression 
and alarm, Dr. Manning was, by an unanimous resolution of the General 
Assembly, appointed, in 1786, to represent the State of Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States. The story of this interesting event in 
the life of Dr. Manning is well told by Mr. Robbins, in the following 
extract from one of his letters to the author of this Memoir. It may not be 
amiss here to add, that these letters were written with no view to publica- 
tion; but that we have been kindly permitted, by the distinguished writer, 
to use them for the purpose of illustrating the character of his departed 
friend : 

“Though he had other merits and ample for this appointment of dele- 
gate, I have no doubt the dignity and grace for which he was so remarka- 
ble, smoothed the way to it. It took place in this wise. There was a 
vacancy in the delegation, and the General Assembly, who were to fill it, 
were sitting in Providence. No one in particular had been proposed or 
talked of: One afternoon, Dr. Manning went to the State-house, to look 
in upon the Assembly, and see what was doing. His motive was curiosity 
merely. On his appearance there, he was introduced on the floor, and 
accommodated with a seat. Shortly after, Commodore Hopkins, who was 
then a member, rose and nominated President Manning as a delegate to 
Congress, and, thereupon, he was appointed, and, according to my recollec- 
tion, unanimously, I recollect to have heard Commodore Hopkins say (it 
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was at the house of his brother, governor Hopkins where I shortly after met 
with him,) that the idea never entered his head till he saw the President 
enter and take his seat on the floor of the Assembly ; and that the thought 
immediately struck him, that he would make a very fit member for that 
august body, the continental Congress. 

‘* Congress under the old Confederation sat, as you know, in conclave ; 
no report of their debates was published ; how far Mr. Manning mingled 
in them, therefore, I cannot say. I recollect his speaking of one in which 
he participated (the subject I have forgotten) on account of a personal 
controversy to which it gave rise between him and a fiery young man, a 
delegate from Georgia, by the name, as I think, of Houston. This young 
man in his speech had reflected upon New England and her people. Mr. 
Manning repelled the attack, and by way of offset, drew a picture of 
Georgia and her people. ‘This so nettled the young man that in his pas- 
sion he threatened personal violence. ‘The next day he appeared in Con- 
gress with a sword by his side. ‘This produced, at once, a sensation in 
that Body the symptoms of which were so alarming, that he thought proper 
to withdraw, take off his sword, and send it home by his servant. In the 
course of the day he took an opportunity to meet with Mr.-Manning, and 
to make him an apology. 

‘* He must have given himself much to business then, as he seemed to 
be master of all the important questions which had been debated, and 
could give the arguments, pro and con, offered by the different speakers. 

“The famous Dr. Johnson of Connecticut was a member at the same 
time, with whom Mr. Manning became intimate, and of whom he always 
spoke with admiration. The Doctor once paid him the compliment of 
holding the pen of a ready writer, which Mr. Manning very highly valued 
as coming from sucha man. It was upon an occasion of drawing up a 
report for a committee of which both were members, and which report the 
Doctor professed to be much pleased with.” 

On receiving the appointment of Delegate to Congress, Dr. Manning 
asked and obtained of the Corporation leave of absence from his collegiate 
duties, from March till September. During this interval, the Rev. Perez 
Fobes, at that time a Congregational clergyman of Raynham, Ms., and 
soon afterwards a Professor in the College, was appointed as Vice Presi- 
dent. Dr. Manning returned at the time designated, and quietly resumed 
his clerical and collegiate duties. 

Dr. Manning was an enlightened friend of social order and of all those 
paramount interests which it is the design of government to foster and pro- 
tect. He saw how inefficient the Confederation had become; and he 
feared that, unless a system of government, endowed with more energy, 
and founded on a popular basis, were established, the blessings of union 
and independence could not long be preserved. Hence, he was an earnest 
advocate for the adoption of our present national constitution. As evidence 
of the profound interest which he felt in the momentous question which, 
in the year 1788, agitated the country, we take pleasure in quoting from 
Mr. Howland’s Memoir, the subsequent passage : 

“Dr. Manning was extremely solicitous for ratification. He viewed the 
situation of the country with all the light of a statesman and a philosopher ; 
and, as a prudent and well informed citizen, he took his measures accord- 
ingly. He had saved the college funds through the fluctuations and storms 
of one revolution, and he now saw them dissipated and lost forever, unless 
the new form of government should be established. He knew that several 
clergymen with whom he was connected in the bonds of religious union 
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were members of the convention, and that they were generally opposed to 
the ratification. He therefore repaired to Boston, and attended the debates 
and proceedings of the convention. THis most valued and intimate friend, 
the Rev. Doctor Stillman, was one of the twelve representatives of the town 
of Boston in the convention, and zealous for the adoption; and in their 
frequent intercourse with their friends, who were members, they endeavored 
to remove the objections of such as were in the opposition; in this they 
were assisted by the Rev. Doctor Smith, of Haverhill, who was also a Fel- 
low of Rhode Island College, and ardently attached to its interests ; with 
the Rev. Isaac Backus, who was a Delegate from the town of Middleborough, 
and considered one of the most powerful men of the anti-federal party ; 
they were not able to succeed. ‘The question of ratification was finally 
carried by a majority of, nineteen, after a full and able discussion. The 
writer of these sketches well recollects the cordial congratulations with 
which Doctor Manning greeted his friends on the decision of this conven- 
tion, after his return from Boston.” 

In connection with the facts stated by Mr. Howland, we cannot forbear 
to add an incident mentioned in an interesting communication from Dr. 
Waterhouse to the- Rev. Prof. Elton, of Brown University. On the last 
day of the session of the Massachusetts Convention, and before the final 
question was taken, governor Hancock, the President, invited Dr. Man- 
ning to “close the solemn convocation with thanksgiving and prayer.” 
Dr. Manning, though, as Dr. Waterhouse thinks, taken by surprise, imme- 
diately dropped on his knees, and poured out his heart in a strain of 
exalted patriotism and fervid devotion, which awakened in the assembly a 
mingled sentiment of admiration and awe. ‘The impression which he 
made must have been extraordinary; for, says Dr. Waterhouse, who 
dined in a large company, after the adjournment, ‘‘ the praise of Rev. Dr. 
Manning was in every mouth! Nothing,” adds Dr. Waterhouse, ‘* but 
the popularity of Dr. Stillman prevented the rich men of Boston from 
building a church for Dr. Manning’s acceptance.” 

After his return from Congress, Dr. Manning sustained no political 
office, and, with the exception of his patriotic mission to Boston, we do not 
learn that, during the remainder of his life, he engaged conspicuously in 
the politics of the times. For politics, however, he had a decided taste, 
imbibed, it is presumed, amid the exciting controversies of the American 
Revolution. With governor Hopkins, whom Mr. Robbins denominates, 
“a living library of political knowledge,’ Dr. Manning maintained a 
familiar and confidential intercourse. This association probably quickened 
the generous interest which he felt in the public affairs of his country—an 
interest entirely without acrimony or a feverish thirst for personal distine- 
tion, and which, it is believed, he retained to the last. 

The connection of Dr. Manning with the First Baptist church in Provi- 
dence, as their pastor, was an important event in his life. Unwilling to 
break the continuity of the preceding narrative, we have refrained, thus 
far, from noticing, particularly, this event which opened to Dr. Manning a 
new province of labor and usefulness. 

The First Baptist church in Providence was planted, according to gov- 
ernor Winthrop, in the year 1639; and it is the oldest Baptist church in 
America. With its history prior to the year 1770, we have, here, no con- 
cern, At that time, the Rev. Samuel Winsor was its pastor. Residing at 
a distance from the meeting-house, and finding the duties of his office too 
arduous for him, he made known to his people his earnest desire to be 
released from services which he could no longer perform, without infringing 
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his paramount obligations to his family. Dr. Manning, having recently 
become a resident in Providence, was formally invited to preach in Mr. 
Winsor’s meeting-house. He accepted the invitation, and preached a 
sermon on a Sabbath which happened to be the day for the administration 
of the holy communion. Dr. Manning was invited by Mr. Winsor to 
partake this sacred and affecting ordinance. Several of the members of 
the church were, however, dissatisfied, that ‘‘ the privilege of transient 
communion ” should have been allowed to Dr. Manning. ‘This dissatisfac- 
tion led to a series of church meetings, in which the majority, however, 
Was, in every instance, found to be on the side of Pr. Manning. The 
ostensible objection urged by Mr. Winsor and his followers against Dr. 
Manning was “that he did not make imposition of hands a bar to com- 
munion, though he himself received it, and administered it to those who 
desired it.” As the well-informed believed, the true cause of opposition 
to him was “his holding to singing in public worship, which was highly 
disgustful to Mr. Winsor!” It being found impossible to reconcile con- 
flicting opinions in this matter, Mr. Winsor, and those who thought like 
him, withdrew from the church. Dr. Manning was then, in due form, 
appointed the pastor, pro tempore, or, to use his own language, ‘ until there 
may be a more full disquisition of this matter, or time to seek other help ; 
at least until time may prove whether it will be consistent with my other 
engagements, and for the general interest of religion.” 

These ecclesiastical dissensions are now all but forgotten; and, if 
remembered at all, they are remembered only as impressive admonitions to 
the fuller exercise of that charity which ‘ beareth all things.” 

Under the pastoral care of Dr. Manning, the First Baptist church in 
Providence increased in numbers, efficiency, and evangelical zeal. The 
congregation requiring the accommodations of a larger house of worship, 
the spacious and beautiful edifice, which is now among the chief architec- 
tural ornaments of the city of Providence, was erected ; and, in May, 1775, 
was opened for public worship. On that occasion, Dr. Manning preached 
a sermon from the following text—“ This is none other but the house of 
God—and this is the gate of Heaven.” THe continued his ministry for 
many years; but, finding that his accumulating duties, as President of the 
College, would not permit him to do justice to his people, he repeatedly 
and earnestly requested them to seek for a proper person to succeed him. 
“¢ At length, in a most honorable way, he resigned his pastoral office.” On 
the last Sabbath in April, 1791, a few months only before his death, he 
preached to his people, his farewell sermon. It affected them to tears. 
Little did they dream, however, that the voice which now melted them into 
sadness, was now uttering, indeed, its last farewell; and that they were so 
soon to water with the tears of a lasting sorrow, the grave of their coun- 
sellor and friend. 

We now approach the close of Dr. Manning’s valuable life. At the 
annual Commencement in 1790, as if in prophetic anticipation of his 
approaching death, he requested the Corporation to direct their attention 
towards some suitable person as his successor. This unwelcome duty, 
was, however, suddenly forced upon them. On the Sabbath morning of 
July 24, 1791, while uttering the voice of prayer around the domestic 
altar, he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, in which he remained, but with 
imperfect consciousness, till the ensuing Friday, when he expired, aged 
fifty-three years. ‘ 

The sudden death of a man who had filled, for so many years, such vari- 
ous and commanding stations, produced, throughout the community, sen- 
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sations of no common sorrow. All felt that a wise and good man had 
departed in the midst of his strength, and usefulness, and honors. His 
fellow-citizens sorrowed, as if for a public benefactor. The people to 
whom he had so long and so faithfully preached the words of eternal life, 
mourned that they should see his face no more. His pupils looked in awe 
upon him, as he lay in the deep and unalterable repose of death, and they 
sighed to think, that never again should they hang upon the accents of 
their “‘ guide, philosopher and friend.” : 

The Corporation immediately assembled, and the death of the President 
was announced by the Chancellor. Among other demonstrations of respect 
and affection for the deceased, a Committee was appointed to superintend 
the funeral, and was authorized to defray the expenses from the funds of 
the College. 

On the day next after his death, the remains of Dr. Manning were con- 

veyed from his mansion-house to the College Hall, where the funeral 
solemnities were performed by the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, at that time the 
pastor of a Congregational church in Providence, and one of the Fellows of 
the College. The funeral, though a public one, was no empty pageant. 
Multitudes flocked to the College to look, for the last time, upon a face 
which had so often beamed upon them in kindness; and multitudes fol- 
lowed him to the grave which was so soon to hide him forever from their 
sight. 
On the ensuing Sabbath, eloquent and appropriate funeral discourses 
were delivered, in the First Baptist meeting-house, by the Rev. Jonathan 
Maxcy and the Rev. Perez Fobes, both of whom were associated with 
Dr. Manning in the government and instruction of the College. 

Over the grave of Dr. Manning, the Corporation lost no time in erecting 
a monument, on which is inscribed a faithful record of his worth as a 
statesman, scholar, gentleman and Christian. 

Before we dismiss our task, it remains for us to add a few particulars 
relating to the personal appearance, habits, and manners of Dr. Manning, 
and then, without attempting an analysis of his character, to invite atten- 
tion to the ability and success with which he discharged his various duties. 

The advantages of a most attractive and impressive exterior,* Dr. Man- 
ning possessed in no common measure. His person was graceful and 
commanding, and his countenance was ‘“ remarkably expressive of sensi- 
bility, dignity and cheerfulness.” In his youth, he was noted for bodily 
strength and activity. ‘These qualities he was accustomed to display in 
the athletic exercises common among the young men of his day, and, in 
his mature years, in some of the severer labors of husbandry. Unpoetical 
as the occupation may seem, he sometimes made his own stone wall; and 
in the use of the scythe, he acknowledged no superior among the best 
trained laborers in the meadow. To his habits of vigorous muscular exer- 
cise may be attributed, in part, his excellent constitution, and the sound 
health, which, till within a few years of his death, he uninterruptedly 
enjoyed. 

The voice of Dr. Manning was not among the least of his attractions. 
To its extraordinary compass and harmony may, in no small degree, be 
ascribed the vivid impression which he made upon other minds. How 


* The likeness of Dr. Manning, accompanying this memoir, was engraved from a portrait, which has 
Jong been in the possession of Brown University. When this portrait was painted, or by whom, we are 
unable to state with confidence. Those, however, who remember Dr. Manning insist that it conveys but 
a very imperfect idea of his remarkably prepossessing countenance. 
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potent is the fascination of a musical and expressive voice! How sad to 
think, that, in these days of almost universal accomplishment, this mighty 
instrument for touching the heart of man should be comparatively neglected! 
When, in connection with a more careful culture of our moral being, the 
voice shall be trained to a more perfect manifestation of its powers, a 
charm, hitherto unfelt, will be lent to the graceful pleasures of life, and an 
influence of almost untried efficacy to its serious occasions. 

The manners of Dr. Manning were not less prepossessing than his per- 
sonal appearance. They seemed to be the expression of that dignity and 
grace for which he was so remarkable, and of which he appeared to be 
entirely unconscious—a dignity and grace, not artificial or studied in the 
least, but the gift of pure nature. He was easy without negligence, and 
polite without affectation. Unlike many of the distinguished men in our 
country, he was too well bred to adopt an air of patronage and condescen- 
sion towards his inferiors either in talent or in station. As a Christian, 
also, he felt the importance of cultivated manners, and he acknowledged 
no necessary connection between the sternest fidelity to principle and the 
precision and austerity with which it is sometimes found associated. Like 
the venerable Wheelock, the founder of Dartmouth College, he abhorred 
all religious profession ‘‘ which was not marked with good manners.” * 

In the intercourse of social and domestic life, his amiable disposition 
and versatile colloquial powers, rendered him an engaging and instructive 
companion. ‘ He was,’ says Mr. Robbins, ‘of the most happy disposi- 
tion and temperament—always cheerful—much inclined to society and 
conversation ; in conversation more disposed to pleasantry than serious- 
ness ; fond of anecdote, especially if illustrative of character, of which he 
had a store.” Indeed, so far as personal appearance, address, manners, 
and voice may be considered, it is given to few men to leave behind them 
so strong and so grateful an impression. 

In the discipline and instruction of the College, Dr. Manning was emi- 
nently successful. He secured the obedience of his pupils, rather by the 
gentleness of parental persuasion than by the sternness of official authority. 
His instructions, which were always oral, never failed to command their 
attention, and to leave upon their minds a distinct impression. Classical 
learning was his forte, and to the classics and their cognate branches, he 
principally confined himself. Relative to this topic, Mr. Robbins furnishes 
an apt reminiscence. ‘I well recollect to have heard the students of the 
classes whom he chose to take through Longinus particularly, often speak 
with admiration of his comments upon that author, and of the happy and 
copious illustrations he gave of the principles from which Longinus deduces 
the sublime. I could readily believe the admiration was merited; for I 
know he had paid great attention to the general principles of oratory, and 
particularly to those of elocution, of which he was an admirable pre- 
ceptor.” 

It must not be understood, however, that Dr. Manning was unacquainted 
with the severer sciences. This was not the case. As, however, they 
were less agreeable to his taste than the belleslettres, he naturally devoted 
his attention mainly to the cultivation of the latter. That he was a pro- 
found original thinker, or that he was a man of recondite and critic] 
learning, is not pretended. His reading was somewhat extensive, but it 
was rather desultory than systematic. Indeed, between the care of the 


* See Memoir of Rey. Dr. Wheelock, by Dr. Allen, published in American Quarterly Register for 
August, 1837. 
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college, the care of his church, and the care of his family,* he had not 
much leisure for acquisition. He was fond of conversing with those who 
were enabled to devote more time to study, and he sought to profit from 
their communications. With the late Mr. Joseph Brown, of Providence, 
who; says Mr. Robbins, ‘‘was profound in mechanical philosophy and in 
electricity,” he cultivated a familiar intercourse. 

The wisdom and success with which Dr. Manning directed, for the term 
of twenty-six years, the affairs of the College, may be inferred from the 
preceding narrative. Amidst many discouragements, he raised it from a 
very humble beginning at Warren, to a station of acknowledged respecta- 
bility and usefulness. His pupils loved and revered him. Most of them 
are no more; but the few, who remain, still speak of him with an enthu- 
siasm which time has mellowed—not destroyed. Of this love and rever- 
ence, an interesting proof was given, a few years since, by the Hon. 
Nicholas Brown, of Providence. At his own expense, he built for the 
University which bears his name, a beautiful edifice, and to perpetuate the 
remembrance of his early instructor and friend, he gave to it the name of 
Mannine Hatt. 

The dignity and grace with which Dr. Manning was accustomed to pre- 
side at the annual Commencements is happily illustrated by the following 
anecdote derived from Mr. Robbins: ‘I recollect that at one of our 
Commencements, a French gentleman of distinction, (I think he bore some 
title of nobility,) was present. He sat by Dr. Waterhouse, and was, I 
think, introduced and presented by him. ‘They conversed together in 
Latin, either, as being learned men, they chose to converse in a learned 
language, or as the Frenchman being less perfect in English and the Doc- 
tor in French, they found it more easy to converse in Latin. Struck with 
this natural dignity and grace, the Frenchman whispered to the Doctor— 
Natalis presidere (born to preside.) I heard this from Doctor Waterhouse 
himself, the next day.” 

For the times in which he lived, Dr. Manning may be considered as an 
eminent divine, and an effective preacher. He was a Calvinistic Baptist, 
but without a particle of sectarian bigotry. Indeed, he was singularly 
exempt from any of that narrowness and rigidity which professional pur- 
suits are apt to produce, more or less, in most men. He preached the 
truths of the Gospel, with simplicity and fervor—with a fidelity which 
alarmed the presumptuous, and with a gentleness which attracted the 
humble. He spared not the whited sepulchre, but it was his delight to 
heal the bruised reed. ‘To Mr. Robbins, we here leave the task of com- 
pleting our exhibition of Dr. Manning as a preacher and divine. 

“Dr. Manning was the acknowledged head of the Baptist clergy of his 
time. He was so considered in England as well as in this country. He 
corresponded with all the most eminent of his denomination in England. 
I have seen some of their letters to him. I recollect that one informed him 


* The number and variety of Dr. Manning’s cares may be inferred from the following amusing extract 
from a recent letter, written by Dr. Waterhouse to a gentleman in Providence: ‘I never shall forget 
what Dr. Manning, in great good humor, told me were among his trying ‘experiences.’ He told me that 
his salary was only £80 per annum, and that, for this pittance, he performed all the duties of President of 
the College; heard two classes recite, every day ; listened to complaints, foreign and domestic, from under- 
graduates and their parents of both sexes, and answered them, now and then, by letter; waited, gen- 
erally, on all transient visiters into college, &c. &c. Nor was this all. ‘I made, said Dr. Manning 
‘my own garden and took care of it; repaired my dilapidated walls; went nearly every day to market ; 
preached twice a week, and sometimes oftener ; attended, by solicitation, the funeral of every baby that 
died in Providence ; visited the sick of my own Society, and, not unfrequently, the sick of other Societies ; 
made numerous parochial visits, the poorest people exacting the Jongest, and, in case of any seeming 
neglect, finding fault the most.’” Amid all these perplexing cares, which allowed him but scanty time for 


premeditating his sermons, we have the testimony of Dr, Waterhouse for adding that “the honorable and 
worthy man never complained.” 
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that his communication upon the state of the Baptist churches in this 
country, and their prospects, had been published in England and exten- 
sively circulated there. It was at the time when they were contending in 
some of the States for independence of the State religious establishment, 
and for exemption from contribution to that establishment. 

** At that time, certain polemics of England made war upon the distin- 
guishing doctrine of the Baptists. This called forth defensive publications 
on their part. These were sent to Dr. Manning. I recollect that some of 
these were written with great animation, and, according to the fashion of 
the polemics of that day, with not a little vituperation. The Doctor of 
course thought the argument on his side complete and triumphant. 

“« He was well versed in all the learning in the controversy about their 
distinguishing tenet—as to the subject and mode of baptism. I believe he 
had read all the books extant upon that subject; but the learned Dr. Gill 
was his favorite author. His writings he considered a treasure of Biblical 
learning. 

“His pulpit discourses were all ez tempore, because he believed this 
mode, though written Compositions were more interesting to scholars, to be 
more interesting and more efficacious to a mixed congregation made up of 
all classes of society. His manner was earnest, but never vehement. He 
made no effort at oratory, or at display of learning. It is true, he occa- 
sionally touched and dwelt upon some doctrinal point; but it was inci- 
dentally, as it were, and subordinate to some practical view, the scope of 
his discourse.” 

What has already been said supersedes the necessity of additional 
remark respecting Dr. Manning’s capacity as a statesman. He was formed 
rather for the theatre of action than for the shades of academic seclusion ; 
and, had he devoted himself exclusively to politics, he would unquestion- 
ably have stood foremost among the public men of his times. 

On the Christian character of Dr. Manning his life is the best eulogy. 
His religion was wrought into the texture of his moral being. It exerted 
a pervading and habitual control, regulating his principles, tastes, habits 
and opinions. It exhibited no disproportions, it delighted in no bustle ; 
it was reflected in no strong lights. In life it was his informing spirit—in 
death his sustaining hope. 

Oor task is finished. We cannot, powever, quit it, without commending 
to the young men of our country the example of James Mannie. How 
diligently and cheerfully did he labor for the good of others! Thus labor- 
ing, what valuable results did he accomplish! And all this, too, without 
the aids of abstruse learning, without ample leisure for self-cultiv ation, with 
powers distracted by care, "and spirits perhaps saddened by economical 
solicitude. He labored, be it remembered, not for himself, but for others, 
and, in Janguage breathing a holier inspiration than that of poetry, may be 
conveyed the Granp Morat or uis Lire— 


«© Love thyself last, 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s.” 


~ 
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_ RL, in the year 1756. He was prepared for college under the immediate 
-eare of his accomplished father, the late Gov. Ward, of Rhode Island. In the 
year 1771 he graduated at the early age of fifteen. Soon afterwards, the 
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Ser [By WinitaM G. Gateann, M. A., Professor of Belles Lettres in Brown University.] 

‘Among the pupils of President Manning, of Brown University, were many 
gifted young men. Several of them arrived at eminence in life, and when a 
history of Rhode Island shall be given to the world, their names will be re- 
corded as among the most distinguished of her sons. We have not the means, 
and this is not the place, to do full justice to these men, but we subjoin a few 
brief notices of some of them, by way of appendix to the life of their venerated 
Preceptor. 

JAMES M. VARNUM. 


General James Mircuretnt Varnum, was born in Dracut, Ms., 1749, and he 
graduated at Rhode Island College, in 1769. While an undergraduate, he 
indicated a remarkable capacity for learning, and although somewhat dissipated 
in his habits, he made handsome acquisitions. After completing his profes- 
sional studies, he established himself as a legal practitioner in the town of 
East Greenwich, R. I. He rose rapidly to distinction at the bar; and, as an 
advocate, stood without a rival. The Hon. Asher Robbins shall describe his 
powers of eloquence: “I have heard him speak in our courts and in our 
legislature. He spoke without effort, and without gesture, in one steady stream 
of utterance, but with tones well modulated. He was very unequal ; at times, 
careless and incorrect in language, and common-place in thought, and, at 
times, extremely eloquent, abounding in happy turns of thought, and striking 
beauties of expression. His eloquence appeared to me to be the gift of nature, 
not at all prepared ; and to come upon him by fits, as it were, by inspiration.” 
In 1777, he was appointed a Brigadier General in the revolutionary army ; but 
after some service, he in 1779 resigned his commission. In 1786, he was a 
delegate to Congress from his adopted State, and in 1787, he was appointed a 
Judge of the Northwestern Territory. He died at Marietta, Ohio, in the year 
1790, at the early age of forty. In closing this sketch of a very uncommon 
man, a remark made several years since by the celebrated Thomas Paine to 
the Hon. Nathan F’. Dixon of Rhode Island, may not inappropriately be quoted. 
Meeting Mr. Dixon, casually, at a public house in Stonington, Ct., Paine made 
inquiries respecting Gen. Varnum, with whose powers, as an advocate, he was 
not unacquainted, adding, “ I have heard the most distinguished orators in the 
British Parliament and in the French Convention, but I have never heard one 
superior in. powers of eloquence to Gen. Varnum.” Paine, though a man of 
most abandoned principles and profligate life, was, in this matter, no incom- 
petent critic. 


' SAMUEL WARD. 


Colonel Samurn Warp, of the revolutionary army, was born in Westerly, 


country was agitated by its mighty struggle for independence. With youthful 
enthusiasm he embarked in the perilous contest. At the early age of eighteen 
we find him in command of a company, and soon afterwards he accompanied 
Arnold and his gallant associates, in their march through the unexplored 
wilderness to Quebec. In this march, they encountered almost insupportable 
fatigues, and suffered dreadful privations. To appease the torments of hunger, 
they actually subsisted on dogs and reptiles, and, what is more affecting still, 
they devoured even their shoes, and the leather of their cartridge boxes! At 
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the attack on Quebec, captam Ward was made prisoner, but was exchanged 
the following year. It does not comport with the plan of these Notes, to trace 
his eventful and brilliant military career, with the particularity of the historian. 
It should, however, be added, that he commanded a regiment in the celebrated 
retreat from Rhode Island, although he was not commissioned as a Lieutenant 
Colonel until the next year. At the termination of the war, Col. Ward retired 
from the army, and engaged in mercantile pursuits. He established himself in 
the city of New York, and for a time, his high mercantile probity and intel- 
ligence were rewarded with ample success. He ultimately, however, expe- 
rienced the vicissitudes incident to commerce, and a season of disaster forced 
him to make a voyage to Europe, for the purpose of accommodating his affairs. 
He happened to be in Paris when Louis X VI. was beheaded by those ferocious 
actors in the drama of the French Revolution, who perpetrated the worst 
crimes under the sacred name of liberty. On his return to his native land, 
Col. Ward retired from business to a farm in East Greenwich, R. I., where he 
resided till about the year 1817, when, desiring to be nearer to his sons, several 
of whom had embarked in business in New York, he was induced to remove 
to a farm in the vicinity of that metropolis. Here he lived, for several years, 
in the enjoyment of some of the best blessings of life—a serene conscience, 
filial love, and the spontaneous homage of all who had the pleasure to know 
him. Upon the death of his wife, a daughter of the late Gov. Greene of 
Rhode Island, he removed to the city of New York, where, after a residence 
of a few years, he closed his useful and honorable life, in the year 1832, aged 
seventy-five years. Col. Ward, though amply qualified for the most respon- 
sible duties of civil life, could seldom be induced to emerge from his modest 
seclusion. In 1786, he was one of the Commissioners from Rhode Island to 
the Convention which assembled at Annapolis, Md., for the purpose of con- 
sidering the state of trade, and the propriety of a uniform system of com- 
mercial relations. Col. Ward was on his way to Annapolis, when, hearing that 
the Convention had adjourned, he returned to his home. There is also another 
passage in the life of Col. Ward, which, however it may suit the passions and 
the prejudices of the times to misrepresent it, will, in the judgment of posterity, 
impair, in no degree, his titles to the respect and the confidence of his coun- 
trymen. ‘Together with George Cabot, Harrison Gray Otis, Nathan Dane, 
Roger Minot Sherman, and other able and patriotic men, he was a member of 
the Hartford Convention. This is a topic, however, which, although we have 
no desire to shun it, may be thought to belong more properly to politics than 
to literary history. We cannot close this imperfect sketch of Col. Ward, 
without adding that he was a ripe classical scholar, a gentleman of most 
winning urbanity of manners, and a man of sterling intellect, and unblemished 
honor. 


SOLOMON DROWN. 


Sotomon Drown, M. D., was born in Providence, in the year 1753. He 
graduated at the age of twenty, and soon after engaged in the study of med- 
icine. After obtaining his medical degree, he visited Europe, for the purpose of 
completing his professional education. On his return to Providence, he prac- 
tised medicine in that town till he, shortly afterwards, removed to Ohio. He 
did not remain there long, but again returned to Providence, where he remained 
till 1792, when ill health compelled him once more to migrate. After residing 
in West Pennsylvania nine years, he returned in 1801, to Rhode Island, and 
settled in the town of Foster, where he passed the remainder of his days, in 
professional and agricultural pursuits, and in the cultivation of his taste for 
botany and for elegant letters. In 1811, he was appointed Professor of Materia 
Medica and Botany in Brown University, and for two or three seasons he 
delivered lectures to a class of medical pupils. He also lectured on botany to 
the undergraduates of Brown University, and to a private class of citizens. 
He died in 1834, at the advanced age of eighty-one years. Botany was his 
favorite pursuit, and he directed his attention, not more to the philosophy of 
the science, than to its practical uses in agriculture and medicine. He was a 
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member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and an honorary 
member of several other learned bodies. His occasional addresses which have 
been published, are creditable to him as a man of taste and varied acquisitions. 
In 1825, he published the “ Farmer’s Guide,” a work of great practical value 
to the agriculturist. Dr. Drown, after all, was not well fitted for the active 
pursuits of life. He had a mind prone to contemplation, and had he been the 
incumbent of a scholarship in an English University, it is not too much to say, 
that his genius, under circumstances thus congenial to the exercise of its 
powers, would have exhibited itself in some work which “the world would 
not willingly let die.” 


BARNABAS BINNEY. 


- Barnasas Binney, M.D. This gentleman was among the earliest pupils 
of Dr. Manning. He died ere he had reached the prime of manhood ; but he 
lived long enough to leave upon the hearts of those who best knew and most 
loved him, an enduring record of his worth. Responding to our solicitations, 
a lady, one of Dr. Binney’s immediate descendants, has kindly favored us with — 
the following sketch of his life and character, which it gives us great pleasure 
to present to the public. It is the offering of affection, but without exagger- 
ation; a discriminating and eloquent tribute to virtues upon which hath long 
been placed, the seal of immortal life. 


“The early death of Dr. Binney, during the infancy of his children, and 
the death of their mother which succeeded it, have left his descendants but 
few particulars of his youthful days. His short career, however, is still re- 
garded by surviving friends, with the most animated respect and affectionate 
admiration ; and if they fail to collect and combine the minute circumstances 
which aided in the formation of his distinguished excellence ; if they cannot 
refer to all the methods of culture which contributed to his future worth and 
accomplishments, they know enough to perceive in general, that the discipline 
of such a character as his must have commenced under enlightened judgment, 
and exemplary regularity ; while they would be ready to admit, that he pos- 
sessed a natural vigor, which, had he not commanded advantages, would soon 
have surmounted the want of them. 

“ Barnabas, son of Barnabas and Avis Binney, was born in Boston, in the 
year 1751. His father, a man of active and energetic temper, was extensively 
engaged in commerce, to which, it is supposed he would have bred his son. 
His mother, of the family name of Ings, was a lady of uncommon cultivation 
and piety; and to her early and perhaps imperceptible influence, we may 
ascribe the decided bias of her son’s mind to liberal studies. As a child, he 
exhibited an acute sensibility to the beauties of English literature, and soon 
desired to pursue the stream up to its ancient and inexhaustible fountains. 

“From associations of friendship, probably, Mr. Binney was entered a 
student of Rhode Island College, instead of the older institution near his 
paternal home. In that honored seat of learning, he devoted himself to all 
that was then taught, and attracted the esteem of the amiable President 
Manning, who often spoke of him as a youth of the finest abilities, and most 
persevering diligence. In 1774, he received the highest distinction of his 
class, and wrote and delivered an English oration, which was immediately 
published, and long considered, near his native soil, with the most favorable 
estimate of its merit. At the close of his collegiate life, he appears to have 
directed his views to the study of medicine, to which, indeed, a residence of 
some months with an eminent physician in London, had, while yet a youth, 
confirmed bis preference. 'To this end, he assiduously attended the lectures 
of the Philadelphia school, and in due time, received from it a degree. The 
death of his father in Demarara, recalled him to Boston, where his care of the 
family mansion and effects, then, and long afterwards, indicative of liberality 
and comfort, detained him for some time. In 1777, he returned to Philadel- 
phia, and intermarried with the eldest daughter of Mr. Henry Woodrow, 
originally of Monmouth County, New Jersey. To this event, he ever believed 
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himself to be largely a debtor for all the important benefits of a well-assorted and 
most happy connection. The state of the times, and the prospect of professional 
advancement, induced him to accept the post of senior surgeon of one of the hos- 
spitals for the American arniy. In this station, he remained for more than three 
years,.and acquired both experience and reputation. At the conclusion of the 
peace, he established himself in Philadelphia, and commenced his walk of 
city practice. His success was less dilatory than usual; and few young phy- 
sicians have conciliated a more thorough confidence and esteem, or, in a few 
years, laid a better foundation for both distinction and emolument. His health, 
however, declined, and in the course of 1786, he relinquished his professional 
duties, and arranged his private affairs with the utmost precision and order. 
In the hope of restoration, more with his friends than with himself, he sat out, 
accompanied by his wife, for the Berkeley Springs of Virginia. There, after 
a few desponding weeks, his strength failed, and he determined to return and 
die at home. He lived only to reach the house of a friend on the way; and 
after a few hours, passed in the utterance of deep tenderness to his wife and 
children, and of piety and resignation to the will of God, on the 2ist of June, 
1787, he closed his mortal existence. 

* Here, the scant notices of his life are expended, and the few points, no 
way remarkable, perhaps, on which affection or kindred could linger, are lost 
by the indistinctness of distance. But the memory of Dr. Binney, deserves a 
tribute beyond the mere entries of time and place. His attainments, and his 
embellishments, were much above the general state of improvement. His 
fine intellectual powers—his various and elegant knowledge—his refined and 
polished manners, would alone have given him elevation ; while strength of 
principle—decision and energy of action—sensibility and tenderness, made a 
combination of qualities engaging to all, and wholly influential and commanding 
in the circle of domestic friends. If a fault could be suspected in a character 
so finely constituted, and so richly adorned, it arose from what David Hume 
has happily discussed in one of his essays, and called “ A Delicacy of Passion,” 
which rendered him intensely susceptible of pain, or of enjoyment—of honor, 
or of dishonor—of the very threatenings of moral disorder—almost, of external 
negligence. He indeed, “ felt a stain like a wound,” and aware of his sensitive 
and vivid perceptions, habitually put forth his vigilance to control them, and 
to defend the passes to uneasiness, which his better judgment pronounced. to 
be dangerous. 

“ Dr. Binney possessed an ardent love of letters, which neither business nor 
illness could long estrange. He wrote with ease and elegance, and cherished 
both the taste and the talent for poetical composition. He was intimately 
connected in friendship with some of the first men of his time, and allied by 
the warmest personal attachment to the lamented young Gen. Warren of 
Boston, of whem, it is said, to his closing days, he fondly spoke, as of a model 
of worth. He celebrated his generous self-sacrifice and untimely fall, in some 
beautiful stanzas, alike illustrative of his own devotion to the cause of civil 
liberty, and of his friendship and veneration for the accomplished soldier.” 


To the above interesting sketch we have nothing to add, except the remark, 
that academical distinctions seem to be a sort of heir loom in the family of the 
Binneys. Dr. Binney graduated at: Rhode Island College, in 1774; his son, the 
Hon. Horace Binney, graduated at Harvard, in 1797; his grandson, Horace 
Binney, Jr., Esq., graduated at Yale, in 1828. Each received the highest 
honors of his class. 


SAMUEL EDDY. 


Hon. Ssamvuen Eppy, LL. D., was born in Johnston, R. I. He graduated in 
1787, and was a classmate and friend of Dr. Maxcy, afterwards President of 
the College. He read law, but never practised it. In 1798, he was elected by 
the people, Secretary of the State of Rhode Island, and was re-elected to that 
office without opposition, for twenty-one years in succession. Resigning the 
Secretaryship, he was elected, for three terms, a Representative in Congress 
from his native State. He subsequently sustained the office of Chief Justice of 
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the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, for eight years, and till sickness compelled 
him to resign it. Judge Eddy is still living,* and is justly respected for his 
uprightness and intelligence, and for the extent and variety of his attainments. 
He is no debater, but a re with uncommon purity, accuracy and force. 
To several branches of natural science he has devoted much of his leisure, 
and he has made valuable collections of specimens to illustrate them. The 
Transactions of the Massachusetts Historical Society are enriched with several 


contributions from his pen. 
JONATHAN MAXCY. 


Rey. Jonatuan Maxcy, D. D., was born in Attleborough, Ms., in 1768. He 
graduated in 1787, and was, the same year, appointed one of the College 
Tutors. In 1791, he was appointed Professor of Divinity ; and, in September, 
' 1792, he was elected President of the College, in the place of Dr. Manning. 

He was about the same time ordained as the pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Providence. In 1802, he resigned the Presidentship of Rhode Island 
College, having been elected President of Union College, at Schenectady, N. Y. 
Here he remained till 1804, when he removed to Columbia, 8. C., having been 
chosen the first President of the South Carolina College. Over this institution 
he continued to preside till his death, in 1820, aged fifty-two years. In 1801, 
Harvard University conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Several of his Orations, Sermons, and Baccalaureate Addresses have been pub- 
lished. In justice to his fame, they ought to be collected and preserved in 
some enduring form. Dr. Maxcy was a highly gifted man, an accomplished 
instructor, and a most eloquent preacher. May it not be long, ere some of his 
friends shall seek to rescue from oblivion the fast perishing memorials of his 
brilliant and commanding intellect ! 


JAMES BURRILL. 


Hon. James Burritt, LL. D., was born in Providence, in 1772. He was 
prepared for college by William Wilkinson, Esq., then an eminent classical 
and mathematical teacher in that town. He. graduated at the early age of 
sixteen, and after completing his professional studies, he commenced, at the age 
of nineteen, the practice of the law in his native town. So rapid was his rise 
at the bar that, at the age of twenty-five, he was elected, by the people, to the 
responsible office of Attorney-General, and this office he continued to hold, 
amid the vicissitudes and competitions of party, for about sixteen years, until 
bodily infirmity compelled him to retire from the bar. In 1816, he was elected 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island; and, a few months 
afterwards, a Senator in Congress. He attended only four sessions of that 
body, his valuable life having been prematurely terminated by a pulmonary 
disease, Dec. 25, 1820, in the 49th year of his age. During his short career in 
Congress, Mr. Burrill won for himself a very high rank. To the Senate of the 
United States there perhaps never had belonged a more useful legislator or a 
more practical statesman. All who knew Mr. Burrill marvelled at the opu- 
lence of his resources, and at his power to command them at pleasure. In the 
operations of his mind there was no indication of excess, of feebleness, or of 
confusion. On the contrary, he was always judicious, luminous, and forcible— 
master of an infinite variety of facts and principles, and ever ready in applying 
them. He seldom wrote, although he was capable of writing well; and it is 
sad to think that his fame, as a lawyer and as a statesman, must soon become 
only a matter of dim, traditionary recollection. 


& 


JAMES FENNER. 


Hon. James Fenner, LL. D., the son of the late Governor Arthur Fenner, of 
Rhode Island, was born in Providence, in the year 1771. He graduated in 
1789, with the highest honors of his class. He early formed a taste for polities, 
and to that taste his reading and habits of life have been conformed. In 1804, 


* Judge Eddy departed this life, on the 3d of February, 1839, several weeks after these Notices were sent 
to the Publisher. 
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he was elected, by the legislature of his native State, a Senator in Congress, 
In 1807, he resigned this high office, and was elected by his fellow-citizens 
Governor of Rhode Island, for four successive years. After several years passed 
in retirement, he was again elected Governor in the year 1824; and he 
remained in office for seven years. Governor Fenner is still living, in the 
enjoyment of an ample patrimony, and in the full possession of all his powers. 
Though a private citizen, he still interests himself warmly in public affairs ; 
and he continues to exert an influence which vigorous talent, strong impulses, 
and direct purposes never fail to command. 


ASA MESSER. 


Rey. Asa Messer, D. D., LL. D., was born in Methuen, Ms., in the year 
1769. He graduated in 1790, and soon afterwards joined the First Baptist church 
in Providence, then under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Maxcy. In 1792, 
he was licensed by this church to preach, and, in 180], he received ordination. 
He was elected a Tutor in 1791, and remained in that office till he was elected, 
in 1796, Professor of the learned languages. In 1799, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; and this station he continued 
to hold till the resignation of Dr. Maxcy, in 1802, when he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the College. For twenty-four years, he presided over its affairs ; dili- 
gently and efficiently participating in the duties of instruction and supervising, 
with no common practical sagacity, its disordered finances. During his 
administration, the College continued to flourish. An increased number of 
pupils resorted thither, and, at no antecedent or subsequent period in its history, 
have the classes ever been so large. After having been connected with the 
College, either as a pupil or an officer, for the term of nearly forty years, Dr. 
Messer, in the year 1826, resigned the office of President. Possessing a hand- 
some competence, the fruit in part of his habitual frugality, he was enabled to 
pass the remainder of his life in the enjoyment of independent leisure. After 
his retirement from collegiate toils, his fellow-citizens of Providence elected 
him, for several years, to responsible municipal trusts ; and these trusts he dis- 
charged with his characteristic punctuality and uprightness. Dr. Messer died, 
after a short illness, and to the inexpressible regret of his family, in the year 
1836, aged sixty-five years. His religious opinions, especially for the last 
twenty years of his life, corresponded nearly to those of the General Baptists 
of England. He was a strenuous advocate for the supremacy of the Scriptures, 
and for their entire sufficiency in matters of faith and practice. As a preacher, 
he wanted the attractive graces of elocution ; but he never failed to address to 
the understanding and the conscience the most clear and cogent exhibitions of 
the great practical truths of the Bible. For what is termed polite literature-he 
had no particular fondness, but he was a good classical scholar, and was well 
versed in the Mathematics, and the several branches of Natural Philosophy. In 
moral science, also, we have known few better reasoners or more successful 
teachers. In fine, Dr. Messer was remarkable, rather for the vigor than the 
versatility of his powers ;- rather, for solid acquirement, than for captivating 
embellishments ; rather for wisdom than for wit; rather for grave processes of 
ratiocination, than for the airy frolics of fancy. In 1824, he received from 
Harvard University the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, having pre- 
viously received the same degree from his Alma Mater, and that of Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Vermont. 


JONATHAN RUSSELL. 


Hon. Jonaruan Russrxt, LL. D., was born in Providence in 1771. He 
graduated, in 1791, with the highest honors of a class distinguished for talents 
and scholarship. While an undergraduate, he cultivated with ardor that talent 
for writing, which, in after life, won for him such merited distinction. His 
genius and taste were eminently favorable to elegance and eloquence in com- 
position. He eagerly received all instruction upon the subject of his favorite 
study, and to these instructions he added the discipline of practice and a familiar 
intercourse with the best models, ancient and modern. Mr. Russell was bred 
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to the law, but he never engaged in the practice. He subsequently embarked 
in the pursuits of commerce, and visited Europe on some commercial enter- 
prise. His predominant taste, however, was always for politics, and, in political 
science he was well versed. He occupied, in the service of his country, s»veral 
high and responsible diplomatic stations, and he performed their duties with 
acknowledged ability. For several years, he represented the government of 
his country as Minister Plenipotentiary at Stockholm ; and was one of the five 
commissioners who negotiated the treaty of peace with England, at Ghent, in 
the year 1814. On his return to his native country, he settled at Mendon, Ms., 
and was soon afterwards elected a Representative in Congress from the district 
in which he resided. For several of the last years of his life, his health declined, 
and, in 1832, he died at Milton, Ms., aged sixty-one years. Mr. Russell had no 
skill as a forensic or parliamentary speaker ; but, as a writer, he possessed ver- 
satile and eminent gifts. He wrote, not only with facility, but with uncommon 
elegance and foree—and, when the subject permitted, with a caustic severity 
not often surpassed. Excepting the Fourth of July Oration, which he deliv- 
ered in Providence, in 1800, (and which has passed through many editions,) 
and his diplomatic correspondence while in Paris, London and Stockholm, 
Mr. Russell has left scarcely any permanent record of the various intellectual 
gifts and accomplishments for which he was distinguished. 


WILLIAM HUNTER. 


Hon. Winiram Hunter, LL. D., was born in Newport, R. I. He graduated 
in 1791, and shared, with Mr. Russell, the highest honors of his class. Soon 
afterwards, he went to England, and read law in the Temple, and attended the 
courts in Westminster Hall. On his return, he was admitted to the bar, and 
immediately commeuced the practice of law. He soon rose to eminence in his 
profession, and, till his election to the Senate of the United States, in 1811, he 
was one of the most successful and eloquent advocates at the Rhode Island 
bar. While a member of the Senate it was a matter of regret that he seldom 
engaged in debate; but, on one or two occasions, he delivered elaborate 
speeches which obtained for him avery high rank as a statesman and asa 
parliamentary orator. In 1821, Mr. Hunter’s term of office as Senator having 
expired, he resumed the: practice of his profession, and continued it, till the 
government of his country, in the year 1834, appointed him Charge d’Affairs at 
the court of Brazil. Since that time, he has resided at Rio Janeiro, faithfully 
and ably discharging the high diplomatic functions which have been intrusted 
to him. Perhaps no man in Rhode Island has enjoyed the advantages of a 
more accomplished education than has Mr. Hunter ; and that little common- 
wealth can probably boast no mind more rich and elegant—none more various 
in its tastes, or more capable of extracting from art and from letters their nobler 
inspirations, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
[Prepared by the Hon. Wiiuram R. Stapies, a Judge of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island.] 


Tre Rhode Island Historical Society dates its origin from the accidental 
meeting of a few gentlemen at the office of William R. Staples, in Providence, 
on the 19th day of April, 1822, The events that had made that day so memo- 
rable in the history of the United States, became the topics of conversation. 
The reflection that most of the minute and most interesting scenes in the war 
of the Revolution, rested solely in the fast fading memory of those that partici- 
pated in them, naturally led the conversation to the early history of the State of 
Rhode Island, which was only to be gathered from mere fleeting tradition and 
from documentary evidence, scattered over every part of the State. Many 
valuable historical papers were known to be in the possession of persons, who 
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took no care to preserve them, and more than one instance was related, in which 
they were denied house room, and thrown to the winds. After much considera- 
tion as to the most effectual method of staying the ravages that time and the 
carelessness of individuals, were making in historical documents illustrative of 
the early history of the State, a chairman was appointed and a resolution passed, 
that they would establish a Historical Society. Jeremiah Lippitt was the chair- 
man, and William R. Staples the secretary, of this meeting. The record does 
not name the gentlemen present at this first meeting. Walter R. Danforth, 
William Aplin and Charles N. Tibbitts were present, and perhaps some others. 
A committee was appointed to draft a petition to the General Assembly of the 
State for a charter of incorporation, and to obtain the signatures of other indi- 
viduals favorable to the project. This petition was presented to the succeeding 
May session of the Assembly, and at the session in June the following charter 
was granted. 


Charter of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 


WHEREAS, Jeremiah Lippitt, William Aplin, Charles Norris Tibbitts, Walter R. Dan- 
forth, William R. Staples, Richard W. Greene, John Brown Francis, William G. Goddard, 
Charles F. Tillinghast, Richard J. Arnold, Charles Jackson, and William E. Richmond, 
have petitioned this General Assembly to incorporate them into a Society, by the name 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society: Theretore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly, and by the authority thereof it is 
enacted, That the aforesaid persons, together with such others as they shall hereafter 
associate with them, and their successors, are hereby constituted, ordained and created a 
body corporate and politic, by the name of The Rhode Island Historical Society, for- 
the purpose of procuring and preserving whatever relates to the topography, antiqui- 
ties, and natural, civil and ecclesiastical history of this State ; and by the name afore- 
said shall have perpetual succession ; and by the same name are hereby made able and 
capable in law, as a body corporate, to have, hold and enjoy goods, chattels, lands and 
tenements, to the value of five thousand dollars, exclusive of their library, cabinet and 
historical collections and antiquities, and the same at all times to dispose of; to have a 
common seal, and the same at pleasure to change and destroy; to sve and be sued, to 
plead and to be impleaded, to answer and to answer unto, to defend and to be defended 
against, in all courts of justice and before all proper judges; and to do, act and transact 
all matters and things whatsoever, proper for bodies corporate to do, act and transact ; 
and to establish and enact such a constitution and such by-laws as shall be deemed neces- 
sary and expedient, provided that they be not repugnant to the laws of this State, or of 
the United States; and to annex to the breach of those laws such fines as they may 
deen fit. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation be further authorized 
and empowered to elect and qualify such officers as may by them be deemed necessary 5 
to be chosen at such time, and to hold their offices for such period, as the constitution of 
said corporation shall prescribe ; and to appoint and hold such meetings as shall be thought 

roper. 
F Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That said society shall establish two cabinets for 
the deposit and safe keeping of all the ancient documents and records illustrating the 
history and antiquities of this State; one of said cabinets in the town of Newport, for the 
safe keeping of the records of the early history of the southern section of the State, and 
the other in the town of Providence, for the safe keeping of the historical records of the 
northern section thereof; and that the anniversary of said society be holden in said Provi- 
dence. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That Jeremiah Lippitt, be authorized and empow- 
ered to call the first meeting of the corporation, within three months from the granting 
of this charter, giving public notice of the same. 


In pursuance of the fourth section of this charter, the first meeting was called 
by Mr. Lippitt at the Manufacturers’ Hotel in Providence on the 29th day of 
June, 1822. This hotel was then kept by John Wilder, in the building now 
occupied by the Providence Museum, opposite the First Baptist meeting-house, 
on North Main Street. Richard W. Greene was the chairman, and William R. 
Staples the secretary, of this meeting. A number of gentlemen residing in 
different parts of the State were, at this meeting, admitted members of the 
corporation. At an adjourned meeting on the 2d day of July, further additions 
were made to the members. At this meeting it was resolved to hold the first 
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election of officers on the 19th day of that month, that being the anniversary of 
the granting of the Royal Charter which is the foundation of the present govern- 
ment of the State of Rhode Island. A committee who had been previously 
appointed to prepare a constitution were directed to report at that time. — 
The late venerable Moses Brown presided at the first election. The record 
' of the previous proceedings having been read, a constitution reported and 
‘adopted, the coporation proceeded to the election of its officers. ‘The constitu- 
tion, as revised at the annual meeting in 1835, is as foliows. 


Constitution of the Rhode Island Historical Soceety as revised and adopted at the 
Annual Meeting holden July 21, 1835. 


ARTICLE 1.—Or MEMBERSHIP. 


. Sec. 1. The Rhode Island Historical Society shall be composed of resident, corres- 
ponding and honorary members; the first class to consist of individuals residing within 
the State: the second, of such-natives of, but residents without, the State and others as 
evince a taste for historical pursuits, and who, by communications and otherwise, are 
-ealculated to subserve the interests of the Society: the third, of those individuals in dif- 
feretit sections of the Union and in foreign countries, who have signalized themselves by 
their talents, knowledge or zeal in scientific and literary investigations or antiquarian 
researches, relative to matters similar to what appertain to the objects of this Society, or 
have rendered thémselves worthy of the honor, by the encouragement and patronage 
they have extended towards this or similar societies. 

Sec. 2. No person shall be admitted a member of this Society, unless by ballot at the 
annual meeting, a majority of the members present voting in his favor, and unless he 
shall have been recommended by the Board of Trustees ; power, however, being granted 
to the Board, in cases where the interests of the Society might be injured by a delay 
until the annual meeting, to elect corresponding and honorary members. ‘ 

Sec. 3. Every member elect shall acknowledge his membership in writing to the Sec- 
retary, or by signing the constitution and by-laws, within one year from the time of his 
election, (unless distance should require a longer period,) or said election shall be void. 

Sec. 4. The Resident members shall pay an admission fee of three* dollars, be sub- 
ject to such tax or taxes as the Society may, from time to time, see fit to impose, pro- 
vided they do not exceed the sum of three dollars in one year, and they alone shall be 
entitled to vote at the meetings of the Society. 

Sec. 5. Any Honorary or Corresponding member removing into, and residing in this 
State, shall cease to be an Honorary or Corresponding member, but may become a 

Resident member by complying with the requisitions relating to that class of members. 


ARTICLE 2.—SocieETy MEETINGS. 


Sec. 1. The annual meeting of the Society shall be holden in Providence on the 19th 
) day of July; provided, however, that when said 19th falls on Sunday, the annual meet- 
ing shall be holden on the Tuesday following. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Society shall be called by the Secretary on the written 
request of the President, or any five Resident members, one week’s notice being pre- 
viously given thereof, in a Providence and in a Newport newspaper. 

Sec. 3. At all meetings of the Society, seven Resident members, including either the 
President, one of the Vice Presidents, the Secretary or Treasurer shall be necessary to 
form a quorum for the transaction of business, 


‘ % ARTICLE 8.—OFFICERs, 


The officers of the Society shall be, a President, two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and Cabinet Keeper for the Northern, and one for the Southern 
District, and a Board of Trustees, consisting of sixteen, of who the President, two Vice 
Presidents and Treasurer shall constitute four. 

Sec. 2. The officers shall be chosen at the annual meeting, and shall hold their offices 
until others are chosen in their stead; provided, that when the Society shall not convene 
on the day of their annual meeting, they may elect their officers at any other meeting 
legally called, and may also fill any vacancies that may have occurred since the election. 


ARTICLE 4.—Orricers’ DuTizs. 


Sec. 1. President. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Society and of 
aes the Board of Trustees, preserve order thereat, give the casting vote and perform such 
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other duties as usually appertain to the like office. In his absence, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents shall officiate, and in their absence, the senior Trustee present. 

Sec. 2. Secretary. The Secretary shall keep a record of all the proceedings of the 
Society, be ex officio, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, and as such, keep a record of 
their doings, be the organ of communication of the Society and Board, notify all meetings 
of both bodies, acknowledge all donations received through the Board, and give notice to 
the Cabinet-keeper to take charge of the same, and upon the appointment of any com- 
mittee, shall forthwith notify the first-named member thereof, stating the duties imposed 
and the time at which they are to make report. 

Sec. 3. Treasurer. The Treasurer shall keep an accurate account of the pecuniary 
concerns of the Society, shall pay no bills, except by order of the Society or Board of 
Trustees, shall present his accounts to the Board to be audited, preparatory to each 
annual meeting, and, at said meeting, report the state of the Treasury and of the financial 
concerns of the Society. He shall also exhibit his books and papers, whenever required 
so to do by the Society or Board, and shall give bonds with surety to the satisfaction of the 
Board for the faithful discharge of his several duties. 

Sec. 4, Trustees. The Board of Trustees shall meet regularly on the day of the 
annual meeting of the Society immediately subsequent to the adjournment thereof, and 
also on the first Tuesdays in October, January, April and July. Special meetings shall 
be holden, whenever, by order of the President, due notice is given thereof by the Sec- 
retary on or before the day fixed upon for holding the same. At all meetings, regular or 
special, five shall be requisite to constitute a quorum for transacting business. The Board 
shall have power to fill vacancies that may occur in any offices, until the next succeed- 
ing meeting of the Society: they shall receive donations, audit the Treasurer’s accounts 
and cause the same to be laid before the Society at the annual meeting, superintend and 
manage all the concerns of the Society in such manner as they may deem advisable, 
provided they do not infringe upon the rights, privileges and true interests of the Society ; 
and they shall, annually, make a written report of their doings, and of the general con- 

- cerns of the Society. 

Sec. 5. Cabinet Keepers, The Librarians and Cabinet Keepers, shall safely preserve 
in such places as the Society or Board of Trustees may from time to time designate, all 
books, manuscripts, papers, ancient memorials, documents and other articles, intrusted 
to their charge ; they shall record in books kept for that purpose, a catalogue in detail, of 
whatever is contained in their respective departments, giving the title of each book, 
paper, &c., and, in case of donations, stating the donor’s name, unless otherwise by him 
requested; they shall, at the first meeting of the Board by them severally attended, sub- 
sequent to the reception of any donation, announce the same thereto, and at the annual 
meeting of the Society, shall make a written report of all additions made to the Cabinets, 
by purchase or otherwise, during the year immediately preceding. 

2 ARTICLE 5.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sec. 1. Every committee appointed by the Society or Board of Trustees, shall report 
in writing at the time required by the vote of appointment, or by order of the Board, and 
in case of failure so to do, the committee shall be ipso facto discharged. 


Sec. 2. No manuscript shall be removed froin either Cabinet, or any copy taken 


thereof, or extract made therefrom, without a special permit for the purpose, previously 
obtained from the Board of Trustees. 


The general objects of the Society are set forth in their charter, Soon after 
their organization, a circular was prepared, calling the attention of the public to 
those objects ; an extract from it follows : 


The Society would call the attention of members and correspondents to the following 
subjects : ; 

1. Topographical sketches of towns and villages, including an account of their soil, 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, natural curiosities and statistics, ‘ 

2. Sketches of the history of the settlement and rise of such towns and villages, and 
of the introduction and progress of commerce, manufactures and the arts, in them. 

8. Biographical notices of original settlers, revolutionary patriots, and other distin- 
guished men who have resided in this State. ‘ . , 

4, Original letters, and documents, and papers illustrating any of these subjects, par- 
ticularly those which show the private habits; manners or pursuits of our ancestors, or 
are connected with the general history of this State. 

5. Sermons, orations, occasional discourses and addresses, books, pamphlets, almanacs 
and newspapers, printed in this State; and manuscripts, especially those written by pera 
sons born or residing in this State. ‘* 
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6. Accounts of thedfa dian tribes which formerly inhabited any part of this State, their 
numbers and condition when first visited by the whites, their general character and 
peculiar customs and manners, their wars and treaties and their original grants to our 
ancestors. 

7. The Indian names of the towns, rivers, islands, bays and other remarkable places 
“within this State, and the traditional import of those names. 4 

8. Besides these, the Society will receive donations of any other books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts and printed documents, with which any gentleman may please to favor them. 


Most of the business of the Society has been transacted by their Board of 
“Trustees. During the first year, this board held monthly meetings, but since 
that time, quarter yearly meetings have been required by the constitution. _ 
~The number of resident members is not limited either by charter or constitu- 
. The establishment of two Cabinets, one in the southern and the other in 
e northern section of the State, was made at the request of some of the mem- 
“bers residing on Rhode Island. The measure has not produced the advantages 
that the movers anticipated. 

The Society has published only four volumes of Collections. The first con- 
tains “ A Key to the Language of America.” This work was written by Roger 
Williams, and published in London in 1643. It is frequently referred to by 
‘¢otemporary as well as later writers, as a work of the highest authority in rela- 
tion to the language and customs of the Narragansett Indians. Zachariah 
Allen, one of the members of the Society, procured a manuscript copy to be 
made from the work in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, England, which he 
generously presented to the Society. The volume was printed from that copy. 

The second volume contains “Simplicity’s Defence against Seven-Headed 
Policy.” This was written by Samuel Gorton, the founder of the religious sect 
of Gortonists or Gortoneans, and published by him in London in 1646. The 
author was one of the first settlers\of Warwick, R. I., and this work contains a 
narrative of the troubles and persecutions he and his companions endured in 
effecting that settlement. ‘The work as republished contains notes and appen- 
dices explanatory of the text, which were collected by William R. Staples. 

The third volume contains “The Early History of Narragansett,” written by 
Elisha R. Potter, of South Kingstown. It is a minute and faithful history of 
that part of the State. 

The fourth volume contains “Callender’s Century Sermon.” This Sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. John Callender, in Newport at the close of the first 
century after the settlement of the Island of Rhode Island, by the English. It 
contains the only history of Rhode Island ever published, and has ever sustained 
the reputation of a correct and impartial history of the first century. The 
original work as presented to the public by the Society is enriched by many 
valuable and interesting notes, prepared by Professor Elton of Brown Univer- 
sity. This edition of Callender’s Sermon is an important accession to the his- 
torical works relating to that period. 

The attention of the Society has been directed to the collection of historical 
materials rather than to the publication of them. This has been owing partly 
to the immediate danger to which such materials were exposed, and partly to 
the state of the funds of the Society. The want of means, not of materials, is a 
sufficient excuse for not having published more than they have. Their cabinets 
abound in matter which would be useful as well as interesting, if published. 
After the decease of Vice President Foster, the Society purchased of his repre- 
sentatives, the collections, which he had been engaged in making, during a 
long life devoted to historical research. They have procured copies to be made 
of all orders and papers in the office of the Secretary of State in Massachusetts 
relating to this State. The papers collected by the Rev. Isaac Backus, author 
of “The History of the Baptists,” are deposited in their Northern Cabinet, as 
are also the letter book and correspondence of Ezek Hopkins, the only individual 
who ever received a commission as Admiral in the Navy of the United States. 
The Society regard as peculiarly valuable, their files of newspapers. With 
great labor and at great expense, they have succeeded in procuring an almost 
perfect file of “The Providence Gazette,” the earliest paper printed in Provi- 
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dence. Their files of most of the other newspapers ever printed in the State 
are nearly perfect. ‘Their collection of Aboriginal remains, is not large. It 
contains, however, some very handsome specimens of their tools and imple- 
ments of war. To this department the Royal Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries at Copenhagen, made a very valuable addition, by a donation of about forty 
specimens of similar implements and tools from the North of Europe. Their 
library consists of more than four hundred volumes. The works are generally 
of an historical character and for the most part relate to the United States. By 
exchanges and purchases, the Society has obtained almost perfect sets of the 
American Quarterly Register, and of the transactions and publications of the va- 
rious Historical and Antiquarian Societies in this country, and also of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Lisbon, and the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
at Copenhagen. With the last named Society, a constant correspondence has 
been kept up since 1830, to the mutual assistance and advantage of each. 

Among the earliest benefactors to the Society was the late Joseph Howard. 
He presented to the Society the plate from which the diploma or certificate of 
membership is printed. Soon after their incorporation, the State gave the 
Society five hundred dollars, to aid them in the general objects of their associa- 
tion. By the liberality of the Providence Library Company and the Redwood 
Library in Newport, the Society was freely supplied with places of deposit for 
their cabinets, at the first institution of the Society. The cabinet in Providence 
was subsequently kept in a commodious room, loaned for that purpose by 
Messrs. Brown & Ives, and is now in the Arcade, by the liberality of Cyrus 
Butler, Esq. In 1830, the heirs of the late Nathan Waterman gave the Society 
a contingent interest in a lot of land at the corner of Waterman and Penefit 
Streets, large enough for a commodious hall. This interest became a vested 
one in 1835. The Society have recently procured the necessary drawings and 
estimates for the erection of a suitable building for their accommodation on 
this lot, and measures are in train to carry the design into execution the coming 
year. This building is to be of stone, and in the Evyptian style of architecture. 
‘The Society has a fund of four thousand dollars, which is devoted to this object, 
and with such funds as there is a fair prospect of raising by subscription, it will 
prove sufficient for the purpose. 

In the winters of 1834 and 5, and 5 and 6, the Society made attempts to 
aid their pecuniary resources, and awaken a public interest in the objects of their 
association, by courses of public lectures. The result in a pecuniary point of 

_view was small. The lectures however gave an impulse to public feeling in 
favor of the Society and its ultimate aim and objects, the good effects of which 
are still felt and appreciated. As Lectures on Local History afford useful 
information and innocent amusement, they commend themselves to the reflect- 
ing part of the community, and as an efficient means of directing public opinion 
toward the history of our country, they are deserving of the patronage of every 
true patriot. A combination of several Historical Societies in this matter, might 
enhance the value and diminish the labor of each. 

The present number of Resident members is ninety-four—The Correspond- 
ing and Honorary members are numerous both in this country and in Europe. 

The progress of the Society is onward, not indeed so rapid as some of its 
members desire it should be, but still so much so as to afford reasonable ground 
to hope that its labors will continue to be honorable to its members and useful 
to the cause in which they are engaged. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT. 
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John Howland, 1833 John B. Francis, 1831—35 
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Henry Bull, 1822—32 SrcRETARIES. 
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THE IPSWICH FEMALE SEMINARY. 


History. 


Tue Ipswicnw Acapemy was incorporated in February, 1828, and opened for 
the reception of young ladies in the month of April following. A building had 
been erected for purposes of education, three years before. This was done by 
subscription. ‘Arrangements having been made in the winter of 1828, with Miss 
Z. P. Grant, then Principal of the Adams Female Academy at Derry, N. H., to 
open the building for a Female Seminary of a high order, the owners obtained an 
act of incorporation by the name of “The Proprietors of the Ipswich Academy.” 
The entire management and control of their property was committed to a Board 
‘of Trustees, who were not to exceed thirteen, a majority of whom were to 
be proprietors. The academy building, however, was not to be leased for 
more than five years at one time, without the concurrence of the proprietors. 
It had been expected that the stock would be profitable to the owners ; but the 
Trustees succeeded in obtaining the consent of the proprietors to lease the 
building to Miss Grant, free of rent. The conditions were, on her part, that 
she should furnish the requisite instruction, on her sole responsibility, and 
conduct the school on the plan before pursued at Derry, with such improvements 
as she might, from time to time, see fit to introduce ; and on theirs, that they 
should furnish such aid and co-operation as they could in carrying the design 
of the school into effect. Besides the building, the Trustees furnished a pair 
of very valuable globes, given them by a gentleman of Boston, and books to 
the value of $25, purchased with a donation of that sum from one of the Board. 
With these exceptions, all the books, apparatus and accommodations, have been 
furnished by the Principal of the school. 

The principal features of the plan, on which the Adams Female Academy at 
Derry had been conducted by Miss Grant, were as follows ; a thorough course 
of English studies, occupying three years; the arrangement of the pupils at 
entrance in three regular classes, each occupying a year; provision for devoting 
much time and attention to biblical study and instruction; the exercise of the 
same care and supervision over the young ladies in and out of school, as if they 
were her own daughters; while certificates at the close, were given to those 
only, who had, on examination, furnished evidence of having gained a thorough 
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knowledge of each study in the prescribed course. The Academy at Derry 
was continued on this plan four years. 

As already mentioned, the Ipswich Female Seminary was opened in April, 
1828. <A primary department was connected with it from its commencement 
until the Autumn of 1831. None, however, were admitted into the department 
from abroad, under twelve, and very few from the town under ten years of age. 
Since 1831, it has been the established rule to recieve none under fourteen, 
and in the winter term, very few have been received under sixteen. In the 
spring of 18384, the number of pupils from abroad was limited to a few over 
one hundred ; to be determined in a measure by the convenience with which 
they could be accommodated. In 1836, in addition to an established limitation 
as to age, a given amount of intellectual attainments began to be required. 
At present, it is important that those who are received should have a thorough 
acquaintance with mental and written Arithmetic, modern Geography, Watts 
on the Mind, the History of the United States, and Sullivan’s Political Class 
Book ; and should have made considerable proficiency in ancient Geography, 
and English Grammar. 

The Trustees pledged themselves to provide the members of the school with 
accommodation in families, so that two ladies should have the exclusive occu- 
pancy of one room; and that in winter, not more than four should study by one 
fire. Since the spring of 1830, a house capable of accomodating thirty-three 
boarders, besides the family which has the care of it, has been occupied ex- 
clusively for the use of the school. The Principal and most of the teachers 
have usually boarded in this family, and its privileges have always been in 
great request. The conduct of the young ladies here, is of course, directly 
under the eye of the teachers. The care of engaging boarding places in town, 
and of assigning rooms and room-mates, belongs also exclusively to the 
teachers. This secures to them a great control over the influences operating 
on the pupils out of school. It is made the business of a particular teacher, to 
acquaint herself with the wants and wishes of the young ladies in regard to 
their boarding places, rooms and room-mates, and to make such arrangements 
for their personal comfort and accommodation, as if they were all members of 
the same family. Those who are in the boarding-house, and those who are not, 
bear to the Principal the same degree of responsibility ; and all have the same 
regular hours for meals, sleep, relaxation, exercise and study. 

In April, 1835, an association was formed for the purpose of “assisting young 

ladies in the Ipswich Female Seminary, to qualify themselves for the business 

of education, and other benevolent labors in the cause of Christ.” . By the 

rules of the association, no person could receive aid, unless she had given evi- 

dence of piety for at least six months previous ; had attained to eighteen years 

of age; had already acquired more than a common school education, and had 

been successfully engaged in teaching; nor unless she possessed promising 

talents. For the first three years, the association extended aid to forty young 

ladies of promising intellectual powers, of high cultivation, and decided piety. 

The amount thus expended, was $4,294. Of the number thus aided, twenty 

were in April, 1838, employed in teaching, four were married, two were in~ 
feeble health, one deceased, and thirteen still in the course of education. 

the $4,294 loaned to these beneficiaries, the association was obliged to borrow 
$1,100, in consequence of the pressure of the times. The Hon. William B. 
Banister of Newburyport, is Secretary of the association; and George W. 
Heard, Esq. of Boston, Treasurer. 

The Principal furnishes the Institution with the use of two piano fortes, a 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, and a small mineralogical cabinet. The 
library of the Principal together with that of the young ladies’ reading society, 
contains nine hundred volumes. The library of the reading society, is not 
attached to the Ipswich Female Seminary ; but is, by its constitution, placed 
at the disposal of the present Principal. 
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Course oF Srupy. 


The course consists of primary studies, and two years in the regular classes, 
called junior and senior. 
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Sropies anp Text Books. 


Primary Studies. 
e 
; Written Arithmetic, Pee. = |. Adams's. 
Algebra, : bites. wow? Bailey’s and Day’s. 
Boelish Gratomar, = . sass we vs 1) Murray’s. ‘3 
f : | Woodbridge’s Universal Geography and 
» dern and Ancient Geography, . . . + - ~ Atlas, and Worcester’s Ancient Auas. 


‘History of the United States, . . . 6. Goodrich’s. 
ene United States,. . . . . Sullivan’s Political Class Book. 


Olany, commenced, . . . . + 5 » « » Phelps’s. 
‘Improvement of the Mind, . . . . - « + Watts’s. : : 
Rhetoric, commenced, . . - + + + + + Newman's. 


Studies of the Junior Class. 


English Grammar, continued, . . . . . « Murray’s. 
‘Rhetoric, coneluded, a ee Stee ee maeer VV tlatelegss 

% Human Physiology, . . . . .. + « « Hayward’s. , 
Euclid’s Geometry, . . . . « » + « « Simson’s or Playfair’s. 


Botany,cencluded, . .. « 1 & o «ye Becks. 
Natural Piniésophy, ... .. +. » ~- Olmsted’s. 
Sy CBCMIStRysM Ras) ee he ete) so) elenene Beck’s. : 
BeeAstronomy, 25 jiu iets) ail ena on te 1 Wilkansis)) : 
“Intellectual Philosophy, . . . . . . + + Abercrombie’s. 
Philosophy of Natural History,. . . ..+ . Smellie’s. 


Studies of the Senior Class. 


Some of the preceding studies reviewed and 
continued, 
Quiline of Geology, .- . . 5 . . .”. . Mather’s. 
Ecclesiastical History, . . . .» + » + « Marsh’s. 
Liogi¢smnaewutle) el 40 cu swedlieey keen WVbatele ys: 
Nalunal Rheology; ots, <u celal seed aley Ss 
Moral Philosophy, © 3 . os sa. = « © «=» Wayland s. 
Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion to 2 p is 
Re : : utler’s. 
the constitution and course of Nature, A 
Evidences of Christianity, . . . . . . . Alexander’s. 
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Of these studies, Algebra, Botany, Human Physiology, Philosophy of Natural 
History, Butler’s Analogy, and the Evidences of Christianity, ha en added 
to the course within the last ten years. This has been done by making some 
additions every year, when the Principal has been present to superintend in 
person. The course in History, Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, and several 
other branches, has been considerably extended. Calisthenic exercises and 
vocal music have also been added to the course. 

The year is divided into two terms, and two vacations. The first or summer 
term, commences the last Wednesday in May, and continues sixteen weeks. 
The second, or wihter term, commences the last Wednesday in October, and 
continues twenty-four weeks. The regular time for admission into the school, — 
is at the commencement of the summer and winter terms. The time for ad- 
mission into the regular classes, is at the close of the academic year in April. 
Those, therefore, who are in school only during the summer term, never enter 
the regular classes. Each young lady at entrance, brings in a written statement 
of the studies she has previously pursued, and is thoroughly examined in such 
of them as belong to the regular course. The results of this examination, 
together with the written statement of the pupil, are recorded and preserved. 
At the close of the year in April, those who pass a thorough examination in the 
primary studies, or in such studies of the course as are equivalent to them, are 
admitted to the junior class. ‘Those who are found to possess in addition, a 
thorough knowledge of the studies of the junior class, are admitted to the senior ; 
and those who have passed in like manner, a strict examination in the studies 
of the senior class, besides all the preceding, receive a testimonial of having 
completed with honor the course of study in the Seminary. In recitation, the 
regular classes are not kept distinct; the pupils being arranged in temporary 
classes, as the greatest improvement of each and all requires. 

Calisthenic exercises were introduced into the school in 18380. They were 
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then limited to what is now denominated the first series. In the summer of 
1833, another set of exercises was added, called the second series. In 1836, a 
third series was introduced, which is not ordinarily taken by any young lady 
during the first term of her attendance at school, nor before she has become 
familiar with the first and second series. With the exception of a few, who 
are averse to both mental and bodily effort, the course is attended to with 
increasing interest until its close. These exercises can be performed either 
with or without music. Much attention has been paid to calisthenics since 
their introduction into the school, and after eight years’ thorough use of the 
system, a high value is placed upon it, as a means of pleasant relaxation, and 
of promoting ease and gracefulness of motion. 

In the autumn of 1830, vocal music was introduced into the school, and has 
been continued to the present time. All the pupils have taken part in these 
lessons, and very nearly all have made such progress as to join in the daily 
exercises in singing. ‘The success of this department has been very decided, 
and it has tended very much to promote the social enjoyment of the pupils, and 
the general welfare of the school. 


PuLans OF GOVERNMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


From the views here presented of the nature and design of the Institution, 
it will be seen, that it is in all its principles and character very far from being a 
mechanical system, depending for its success, on mere ordinary fidelity in the 
performance of a routine of duty, on the part of those who are to carry it into 
effect. In this case, very much, perhaps a great deal more than usual, depends 
upon the personal ascendency which the Principal and the teachers can 
maintain, on intellectual and moral grounds, over the minds of the pupils. Of 
course, the degree of success which has at different times been attained, has 
necessarily varied with circumstances, such as the health of the Principal, her 
presence or absence, and the character and dexterity of the assistants employed. 

The whole school is divided into several sections, with reference principally 
to age, but partly to maturity of character and habits. Mach section is under 
the special care of a teacher, whose duty it is to be acquainted with the health, 
habits; intellectual improvement, and moral and religious state of every young 
lady in her section; to attend to the investigation and recitation of a Bible 
lesson every week; to be the friend and adviser of each ; to interest herself in 
every thing that concerns their general improvement ; and in very many 
respects, to sustain the same relation to her section, as the Principal of a small 
school does to her pupils. She meets her section every day, usually at the close 
of school duties in the afternoon, to receive from each member an account of her 
performance of her duties in and out of school during the day. Some social 
exercise usually enlivens these meetings of the superintendent with her section, 

which are then closed with prayer. ‘The relation is fraught with lively interest 

and profit to both parties. These duties, however, are in some cases superseded 
by the Principal’s assuming the direct supervision of the conduct of the whole 
school. 


At the opening of the Institution, the proportion of teachers to: pupils, was — 


intended to be as one to twenty, but after the introduction of vocal music, 
calisthenics, mezzotinto painting, and an extensive course of drawing, the 
proportion was increased to that of one to fifteen, and very few have been 
employed either as teachers or assistant pupils, who have not received a part, 
at least, of their education, at the Seminary. Besides cherishing towards the 
Principal a filial confidence and affection, they are fitted to enter heartily into 
her views, and are ready to co-operate vigorously with her in the execution of 
her plans. Each teacher is urged to aim at promoting the highest good of the 
pupils, as cheerfully as though they were her own sisters, and to avoid every 
unnecessary exposure of their faults and weaknesses. ‘The established rule of 
the teachers, is, to refrain from conversation even with one another, respecting 
the defects of the pupils, unless the good of the individual or of the school 
requires it. Special care is taken to abstain from severe remarks concerning 
them, and from such as are suited to excite emotions of the ludicrous. In short, 
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the teacher’s duty is, to aid the pupils in correcting whatever is defective in 
their character and habits, and to make continued and persevering efforts for 
their highest moral and spiritual good. 

The aim of the Institution is, to govern the pupils as much as possible, by 
leading them to govern themselves. When it is considered desirable to in- 
troduce a new regulation, it is commonly proposed and fully stated to the whole 
school; and its tendency to promote the greatest good on the whole, is clearly 
exhibited. The appeal is then made to the benevolence, as well as to the 
judgment of the entire school, on the ‘question of adopting the proposed rule. 
The dissent, if any, is usually small. The regulation being thus adopted, the 
pupils formally pledge themselves to observe it, and to keep an account them- 
selves of their performance or failure, in methods adapted to the purpose. 
They are uniformly treated as if perfect confidence was felt, that they would 
do this with fidelity. It is not taken for granted, under any circumstances, that 
they intend doing wrong, and are to be watched and guarded by others to 
prevent it; but that they wish to do right, and desire the aid and co-operation 
of their teachers in correcting their faults and making improvement. Expe- 
rience seems to show, that the pupils of the Seminary may be trusted, in the 
first instance to approve of just and wholesome rules; and then, to make known 
to the Principal, or to the sectional superintendent, their failures.in keeping 
them ; and at the same time, effectual measures are adopted to guard against, 
and to detect insincerity. The advantages experienced from this method, are 
confidence and affection in the pupils towards the Principal and teachers, a 
personal interest in the order and prosperity of the school, satisfaction with its 
government, readiness to obey, very general good humor, cheerful submission 
to necessary restraint, and a thorough establishment of the real authority of the 
Principal in the hearts of the pupils. The government is thus intended to be 
rather in them than over them. 

In regard to mental discipline and improvement, the pupils are led to under- 
stand, that the great object in the seminary is, not to finish, but to commence 
education ; not to furnish all the knowledge they may need, but to show where 


in the silent discharge of very many different, though highly resp 
The teachers aim, therefore, at a thorough and symmetrical cultiva 
mind. Choice is made of studies to be included in the course, wit 

reference to this leading object. ‘The plans of study and recitation are adapted 
to the same end. ‘The pupils pursue not more than two or three studies at a 
time ; and, in the prosecution of them, they are expected, not merely to recite 
from memory the language of the text-book, but to investigate the subject, to 
enter as fully as possible into the views of the author, and to be able to give 
his meaning in words of their own.” When the nature of the subject permits, 
the recitation often takes a much wider range than the mere lesson given 
out. In such cases, great latitude of investigation and discussion is en- 
couraged. This secures a lively interest in the recitations, and promotes 
application on the part of the pupil in study hours. Interest and curiosity 
are likewise often stimulated by calling the attention of the young ladies 
to the difficulties of a lesson when it is assigned. In astronomy, for in- 
stance, the attention of the class, at the time of receiving their lesson, may 
be directed to some passage particularly obscure, with the expectation that 
they will ascertain its meaning; or sometimes, to facts stated, of which the 
reasons are to be sought, as why is Venus brightest when only one-fourtiv of 
her disk is illuminated, or how’ can she be morning star two hundred and 
ninety days successively, One plan at the recitations, is to allow each pupil 
the privilege of bringing in written questions, on any part of the lesson she 
does not understand ; and each is liable to be asked any question pertaining to 
the lesson brought in by the members of the class, except her own. Difficulties 
are thus proposed to such as had not discovered and presented any themselves 
in writing, and they are thus stimulated to a closer study of the next lesson, 
A very considerable degree of interest is thus awakened in the recitation, and 
the different answers coming in from all sides, on some point of difficulty 
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increase the excitement, until often, the close of the recitation hour arrives 
too soon for the highly occupied minds and absorbed attention of the class. In 
the exercises in intellectual philosophy particularly, there is great scope for 
freedom of discussion. The text-book is examined critically, and pupils are 
led to exercise their own judgment in respect to the correctness of the author’s 
views. Inquiries suggested by the study of the lesson, but not treated of in it, 
are freely brought in by the pupils in writing and discussed, sometimes in several 
successive exercises. Frequent appeals are made to the consciousness and 
observation of the pupils themselves, in order that they may accompany their 
theoretical study of philosophy, with the careful notice of the operation of their 
own minds. It is thus intended to prepare them to read understandingly on 
the subject, and to form independent and well-grounded opinions. 

The study of the Bible holds a very prominent place, as a means of intel- 
lectua] as well as of moral discipline. Exercises in it have sometimes been 
attended to daily. No other study receives so much attention during the year. 
There is always a biblical exercise on Monday morning, for the whole school, 
in which portions of the Scriptures are investigated, much as in a well conducted 
Bible class. Each pupil is required to bring to this exercise the result of not less 
than two hours private preparation. This biblical lesson is uniformly reviewed on 
some subsequent morning of the same week. In conducting these exercises, 
particular attention is paid to the biographical, historical and narrative parts of 
Scripture. The geography of the scene described, the manners and customs 
alluded to, the state of the country, and the traits and peculiarities of individual 
character are brought to view, so as in some degree to transport the pupil in 
imagination to the age and country in which the events occurred. The char- 
acter and conduct of prominent individuals in scripture history, are particularly 
studied, and in all, the special aim is, to bring clearly to view the points of 
moral interest, and lessons of moral conduct, which the narratives involve, and 
to carry out the principles thus developed to their practical application, in the 
daily discharge of duty; while all discussions of merely abstruse and useless 
questions are avoided. 

At the end of each week, or about every fourth or fifth lesson, the classes, 
instead of receiving a new lesson, review what they have recited during the 
week. Wher they have finished about one-fourth of a book, they review that 
fourth, and in the same manner each succeeding fourth together with all that 
precedes. At the close, the whole study is reviewed. This done, no farther 
exercises are necessary to prepare the pupils for examination in any part of the 
book, or through the whole; and no other preparation is made for the regular 
examinations of the school. 

A powerful influence is exercised over the opinions and conduct of the pupils 
by familiar lectures from the Principal. These are given to the whole school 
several times a week. Instruction is thus given ona variety of points connected 
with health, dress, diet and exercise. The proprieties of life, the domestic 
qualifications requisite to perfect the female character, are exhibited in these 
lectures as only a Jady could do it, in the presence of ladies alone. Many things, 
such as taking care of their own rooms, having their wardrobes in order, exer- 
cising daily in the open air, &c., are reduced to rules in these lectures, and 
come into the accounts mentioned heretofore. The subject of manners, in- 
cluding courtesy, personal appearance, &c., is freely discussed in these lectures. 
Conscience is brought to bear upon this object as upon every other. The 
pupils are taught that untidy dress, loud talking, awkward movements, and the 
like, detract from the comfort and happiness of their friends; while correctness 
in these particulars, gives them a more happy personal influence, and enables 
them to promote more highly the enjoyment of all around them. They are led 
to see, that such carelessness is peculiarly injurious in educated ladies, and that 
its tendency is retrograde from civilization. A general desire for correctness 
of deportment being thus produced, principles are established, observation 
quickened, taste refined, and a foundation laid for continued improvement. 
Methods of study, motives to it, course of reading in after life, modes of teaching 
children, &c., are also among the great variety of topics embraced in these 
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lectures. Sometimes an outline of history, or a course on intellectual phi- 
losophy, is given to the whole school in this way. ( a} 

Great care is taken to cultivate consciousness in the pupils. This is done by 
the lectures above described, by their accountability to the Principal, or the 
sectional teachers, by personal conversations with individuals, by the parental 
watch and care uniformly exercised over them, and by the general spirit of the 
Institution. The members of the school are led to pass judgment on the most 
common things and actions, in a moral point of view. They are taught to 
estimate things by their nature and tendencies. Is it right? Is it in con- 
formity with the law of love? are questions constantly pressed home with 
the view of so establishing these principles that they shall come up in their 
minds spontaneously, and become guides to the conduct of life. The pupils 
are led, too, to take an active interest in each other’s progress, and in the 
general welfare of the school; and they make known to the Principal any 
thing which is wrong, if their own efforts or influence are not sufficient to set 
it right. i 

In all the plans of the school, the object is, to secure the highest condition 
of spiritual as well as intellectual progress, for all the pupils. ‘’o this end, the 

_ pupils have their time fully occupied, are urged to fidelity in that which is least, 
as well as in much; and at the same time they are carefully guarded from all 
excitement or irritation about trifles. Quietness of demeanor, correctness of 
deportment, sweetness of temper, and diligence in study, are first sedulously 
cultivated as a preparation for the descent of the Holy Spirit. The arrange- 
ment which is made to give each young lady two half hours every day for 
retirement, aids greatly in producing serious reflection. ‘Two or three mornings 
in a week, the Principal occupies from a quarter to half an hour in unfolding 
and illustrating some Scripture truth. At first, she addresses mainly the un- 
derstandings of the pupils, increasing in closeness of application from week to 
week, The result has ordinarily been, that among the pupils, in the course of 
a few weeks, an extensive personal interest has been felt in the salvation of the 
soul. Such has been the fact each term for several years past. At length, 
meetings for special religious instruction and conversation are appointed, at 
which a large part of those pupils who are not professors of religion, often 
appear. The results for several years have shown, that more t alf of those 
who enter the school impenitent, and remain for any length of time, experience 
a change, and go away with a warm and permanent interest in the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. Many others subsequently meet with the same change, and refer 
the origin of their conviction to the influence received at the Seminary. Much 
effort is also made for the religious progress and improvement of professing 
Christians. Among the special means used for their growth in grace, is a 
weekly meeting in which they all assemble to receive instruction. Practical 
subjects are presented and pressed with great urgency and closeness of appli- 
cation. Another special means is the division of Christian professors into small 
circles of ten or twelve, led by one in whose piety and judgment they have 
confidence. They meet weekly. Frequently each member of a circle gives a 
report as to her fidelity and enjoyment in closet duties, her trials, her conflicts, 
and her labors with the impenitent. This meeting greatly promotes Christian 
intercourse. The members of the same circle become intimate as Christians, 
attached as friends, and willing fellow laborers in the kingdom of Christ. 
Besides these meetings, the professors of religion residing in the same family, 
unite in a circle for prayer on the Sabbath. 

From the commencement of the school until 1834, it was open almost daily 


for the reception of company, and many of its friends and patrons availed — 


themselves of the opportunity to witness the common exercises. Since 1834, 
besides the opportunity of attending the daily exercises, company has been 
admitted to the regular examinations, which have been held near the middle, 
and just before the close of each term. 

Such are the general plans and arrangements of the Seminary. In respect 
to details, there is great variety. ‘I'he particular modes of conducting recita- 
tions, for example, vary from time to time, or are modified by the particular 

_ genius of the individual teacher, while steadiness of progress in the course 
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prescribed, is at the same time carefully secured. No stimulus of emulation is 
employed, nor are the pupils encouraged to compare themselves with one 
another, or to fix their standard at any particular limit of excellence or attain- 
ment. ‘The mind of each one is directed simply to the point of aiming at what 
she, as an individual ought to do, without regard to what she may have been 
accustomed to do, or to what those around her accomplish. Nor is it taken for 
granted, that the conscience is always enlightened, but special efforts are made 
to explain and illustrate the principles on which its decisions ought to be 
founded. In respect to attendance upon the religious and literary exercises of 
the school, and all other similar duties, the principle is adopted that they ought 
not to omit them, unless, from the state of the health or other reasons, it would — 
be wrong to attempt to perform them. Thus the effort is made to subject every 
thing to the control of moral principle, and to form the character and regulate 
the habits and attainments, so as to make all subservient to the moral and 
religious welfare of the pupil. 


The average number of pupils per term for four years in the Adams Female 
Academy was seventy-nine; for eleven years at Ipswich, one hundred and 
sixteen ; including both for fifteen years, one hundred and six. ‘The number of 
different pupils for the whole period, is one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
four, of whom forty-four attended both schools. 

Of this whole number, have attended as follows: 


Time of attendance. At Derry. At Ipswich. 
One year orless, . 4 c : ome a BS : . 1,020 
One year to two years, . 3 : : 46 4 . 3806 
Two years to three years, ; : é 12 : . 91 
Three years to four years, c 5 10 : ¢ 25 
Over four years, ; : ae Sac : 9 3 16 

Whole number, ‘ : 2 200 oe ee 1458 
Have completed the course, . : : 26 : of Gh 


Weeks of term time in a year, 6 4 28 - 40 to 44 


Of the ie F number at Ipswich, have been as follows: 


Missionaries under the A. B.C. for F.M. . : 5 
under the Baptist Board, . go nl B 1-21 


Teachers in New England and Middle States, . 5 400 
do. atthe West, . 3 ; : ae GY4 
do. atthe South, . & : 3 . 81—8s 


Of these eighty-eight teachers, continue teaching : 


At the West, (of whom are married, 10,) —. F + aROt 
At the South, (of whom are married, 2,) A ; a ew 
Returned, and teaching in New England, . - : 7 
Married, and do not teach, (deceased, 3,) 4 pls 
At home, (in feeble health, 1,) ¢ : : A : 6 
Deceased while teaching, . : ss SS Pac 1—88 
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Notes, 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO STATISTICS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN 
MIDDLESEX, AND CHELSEA IN SUFFOLK. 


WAYLAND. 


A First Church. 


Wavtanp, recently East Sudbury, was originally the Eastern part of Sudbury. Here 
the settlement of that ancient town appears to have commenced in 1639.1 And here too, 


probably at the distance of about a mile west of the present spot, (A) stood the first meet-— 


ing-house.* Hence the church in this place is styled by Rey. Mr. Clark of Lexington, 
in his sermon at the ordination of its second pastor, Rev. Mr. Bridge, The First Church 
of Sudbury.” In 1722, the town was divided by the Legislature into two parishes, the 
East, and the West.? This division of the town was soon followed by a corresponding 
one of the church. At the request of the brethren dwelling in the East parish, the 
church was divided by a vote of the majority, February 11, 1723, into two distinct 
churches, the East, and the West.* Of the West church, the pastoral care was retained 
by Rev. Mr. Loring, settled originally over the whole town, and now minister of the 
West parish. In the East parish, Rev. Mr. Cooke was ordained the pastor of the East 
church, March 20, 1723.2, This parish was incorporated April 11, 1780, as a town by the 
name of East Sudbury ;4 which name has recently been altered by the Legislature to that 
of Wayland. ['Winthrop’s Hist. by Savage, vol. i. p. 306, and vol. ii. p. 30, note. 
*McKean’s Serm. at Ordination of Rev. Mr. Wight, Appendix. #Rev. Mr. Hurlbut, 
Sudbury, from Church Records. ‘4Spofford’s Gazetteer.] 


Cooxsr. Mr. Cooke was a brother, it is said, of Rev. Samuel Cooke of West Cam- 
bridge. He published a sermon at, the ordination of Rev. Elisha Marsh, at Narragan- 
sett, No. — (Westminster) 1742; and of Rev. Samuel Baldwin, Hanover, 1756.1 [}Dr. 
Thomas Stearns, Sudbury.] 


Bripce. Mr. Bridge’s birth is recorded as follows in the Town Book of Lexington. 
* Josiah Bridge, son to John & Sarah Bridge, was born Dect 28. 1739.”1 He preached 
the Election Sermon in 1789, the Convention Sermon in 1792, and the Dudleian Lecture 
in 1797. His sermon at the Election, and another at the ordination of Jude Damon, 
Truro, 1787, were published.2 [!Charles Tidd, Esq., Town Clerk. *Dr. Thomas 
Stearns, Sudbury.] 


Foster. Mr. Foster was a native of Western, now Warren; anda brother of the late 
Rev. Dr. Foster of Brighton.! Before coming to East Sudbury, he was the minister of 
New Salem, where he was ordained June 9, 1779, and dismissed ‘ for the want of an 
adequate support,” June 21, 180232 or, according to another authority, January 21, 1802.3 
He published a discourse at the ordination of Rev. Ezekiel L. Bascom, Gerry (now Phil- 
lipston) 1800.4 [\Rev. Dr. Pierce, Brookline. List of Min. &c.in Hampshire County, 
in Am. Qu. Reg. May, 1838. *MeKean’s Serm. at Ord. of Wight, Appendix. *Dr. 
Thomas Stearns, Sudbury.] 


Wicur. Mr. Wight is son of late Rev. Henry Wight, D. D. of Bristol, R.I. He 
studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Emmons of Franklin;! and since his dismission from 
Wayland, has been resettled at Castine, Me.2 [1Rev. Mr. Wight. *Rev. Mr. Austin.] 


Austin. Mr. Austin studied divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge.’ ['Rev. 
Mr. Austin. ] 


Trinitarian Church. 


Surry. Mr. Smith studied divinity at New Haven;! and since his dismission from 
Wayland, has been resettled in the ministry at Kennebunk, Me.? [!Dr. Ebenezer Ames, 
Wayland. *Rev. Mr. Hyde.] 


Hype. Mr. Hyde studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in the class 
of 1816. He was ordained at Salisbury, Ct., March, 1818 ;! dismissed, 1822; installed 
at Bolton, Ct., 1824, and dismissed 1830.2 ['Rev. Mr. Hyde. List of Min. &e.m 
Connecticut in Am. Qu. Reg., May, 1832.] 
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=o ‘ HOPKINTON. r 
& Lage Church of. 


Hopkinton was called by the Indians Magunkaquog or Maguncook ;* and consists 
principally of lands purchased of the Indians at Natick, under authority of an Act of the 
Province, with money given by will for pious and benevolent purposes by Edward Hop- 
kins, Esq., sometime governor of the Colony of Connecticut.’ The bargain for these Jands 
was completed by the Trustees to whom the legacy was committed, Oct. 11, 1715 ;* and 
they were incorporated by the Legislature as a township, Dec. 13, 1715 (Dec. 24, 


__N. §.%) by the name of Hopkinton (or Hopkinston, as it was formerly called) in honor of 


* 


‘ee 


the above named distinguished benefactor of New England. (A) A Congregational church 
_ was gathered there Sept. 2, 1724, consisting of Rev. Samuel Barrett and fourteen others 3 

and Mr. Barrett was ordained its pastor the same day.2 [| Winthrop’s Hist. by Savage, 
vol. i. p. 228, note. *Sewall’s Journal. *Cent. Discourse, by Rev. Nathanael Howe.] 
BARRETT. Mr. Barrett had commenced preaching at Hopkinton May 20, 1724; on 
which day the town voted to give him £60 in labor, materials or money for building him 
a house; and an annual salary of £35 for three years, and of £70 afterwards for life, in 
addition to the cutting and carting of his firewood.!_ His ministry was protracted to the 
forty-ninth year) ['Howe’s Cent. Serm. pp. 6, 12.] 


Frren. Mr. Fitch was ordained as colleague with Rev. Mr. Barrett.!_ He published 
a sermon on occasion of the British leaving Boston, 1776.2 A poem likewise of his, 
entitled ‘‘ The Beauties of Religion,’ addressed to the young, was published after his 
death, 1789.2 [| Howe’s Cent. Serm. *Rev. Mr. Hall.] 


Hower. Mr. Howe was a native of Linebrook Parish, Ipswich! He studied divinity 
with Rev. Mr. Bradford, of Rowley, and Rev. Dr. Emmons, of Franklin. His publica- 
tions were, a sermon on the death of three persons, 1808; a Century Sermon, delivered 
Dec. 24, 1815 (of which a third edition was printed in 1825); a sermon on John’s Bap- 
tism, preached before the Mendon Association, and published at their request, 1819; a 
Defence of the same, in reply to Rev. Dr. Baldwin, 1820; anda Catechism for the 
children under his pastoral care, 1834.3  ['Howe’s Cent. Serm. *Rev. Mr. Howe. 
3Rev. Mr. Hall.] 


Puextps. Mr. Phelps studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, New Haven ;1 
and was ordained as colleague with Rev. Mr. Howe ; dismissed from Hopkinton, he was 
installed Sept. 13, 1832, as the pastor of Pine Street church, Boston; and dismissed 
March 26, 1834.2, He has since been employed, as an Agent of the American Anti- 
slavery Society. [1Rev. Mr. Howe. *List of Churches and Ministers in Suffolk 
County, in Am. Qu. Reg., Jug. 1834.] 


Hauxu. Mr. Hall studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in the 
class of 1832. He was ordained as colleague with Rev. Mr. Howe; and has recently 
been dismissed. 


Wessrer. Mr. Webster is the third son of late Rev. Josiah Webster of Hampton, | 
N. H.! He studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in the class of 1835; 
and was ordained at Newburyport, March 17, 1837, to go as Seamen’s Chaplain at Cron- 
stadt, near St. Petersburg, Russia ; but not finding a suitable opening for his labors there, 
he soon returned to this country! [}Rev. William Cogswell, D. D.] 


Unionville Church. 


_ Unionville is a manufacturing village recently sprung up, within the bounds of Hop- 
kinton, on the borders of Holliston and Framingham. Its church was gathered Jan. 22, 
1834," (1835?) ['Rev. Mr. McIntire.) 


McIntire. Mr. McIntire studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
a member of the class of 1834. Since his dismission from Unionville, Sept. 11, 1838, he 
has been re-settled in the ministry in Pennsylvania, his native State.) [1 Rev. Mr. Brig- 
ham, Framingham.] 


WESTFORD. 
First Church. 


Westford was formerly the West Precinct of Chelmsford. It was incorporated by the 
General Court, as a precinct, in May, 1724; and as a town, Sept. 23, 1729.1 A church 


, ¥ 
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was gathered in the precinct, Nov. 15, 1727; and a pastor ordained over it the same 

day.” Its records, kept by Mr. Scribner, are in a distinct volume (designated as vol. ii.) 

from that appropriated to this use by Mr. Hall, and ‘continued by Mr. Scribner’s suc- 
cessors. 

An important secession from this church took, place in 1828, after the resignation of 
Mr. Blake, in consequence of an unhappy difference with respect to religious sentiments 
between a majority of the church on the one hand, and a minority of its members and a 
majority of the Society on the other, which rendered union hopeless in the choice of a 
successor. Ata meeting of the church, Dec. 25, 1828, lt was voted, ‘that any member 
of the church who may wish to, be dismissed from this church, with a view to unite with 
the Union Church about to be organized in connection with the Union Society; and 
that when they shall be organized into a church, they cease to be members of this 
church.” 2 Accordingly a majority of the church, it is understood, using the liberty — 
granted by this vote, immediately withdrew, and united that day in forming the Union 
Church. a F , 

The First Church now agreeing in sentiment with the majority of the First Society, | 
voted a call, Jan. 26, 1829, to Rev. Ephraim Randall to become their pastor. This call 
was accepted, and Mr. Randall was shortly after installed. After the dismission of Mr. 
Randall, the church voted at a meeting April 5, 1832, that Rev. Ephraim Abbot (whom 
the parish had chosen, April 2, to be their minister for one year) “ have the care and 
oversight of said church, and perform for the same all religious services during the said 

_term.”? Agreeably to this and subsequent votes of the church, Mr. Abbot officiated as 
its pastor, but without installation, from the above date till April 3, 1834, when he 
‘¢ closed his ministry to them.” Mr. Abbot was born at Newcastle, Me.;% graduated 
at Harvard University, 1805; studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a 
member of the class of 1810; and was ordained as pastor of the church at Greenland, 
N. H., Oct. 27, 1813.4. After dismission from Greenland, he was appointed preceptor of 
Westford Academy, which office he retained, while ministering as pastor of this church. 
[Allen’s Hist. of Chelmsford, pp. 36,37. *Church Records, vol. i. *Rev. Mr. Abbot. 
Ord. Serm. by Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, LL. D.] 


Hauzu. Mr. Hall was born at Medford, where “the Halls”? have been a distin- 
guished family, apparently from the beginning, and are still well known and respected 
there. Thegname seems to have been originally spelt Hawle. John and Bethiah Haule 
were Suonemnd thirty-five persons, who were dismissed from Boston church Oct. 14, 
1632, and embodied into the present First Church of Charlestown (where this family 
probably worshipped, till a church was gathered at Medford, 1713), Nov. 2, 1632.1 In 
noticing his ordination at Westford, Mr. Hall states, in his Church Records, that he was 
“‘aged twenty-four years and upwards from March 11th to this time ;” viz. Nov. 15, 
1727. ['Rec. of First Church, Charlestown.] 


Scripner. Mr. Scribner was probably ordained on the ‘last Wednesday in Sep- 
tember,” 1779 (Sept. 29th) the day appointed by the church for this purpose, if the town 
would agree to the same.! He died at Tyngsborough, (where he seems to have resided, 
after his dismission,) but was buried at Westford.? [*Church Records, vol. ii. *Rev. 
Mr. Blake.] 


Buaxe. Mr. Blake studied theology with Rev. Mr. Judson of Taunton.! About the 
time of his resignation of his pastoral charge, he moved to a farm in Bedford; and hav- 
ing continued there a year or two, he returned to Westford, where he still resides. 
['Rev. Mr. Blake.] 


Ranpauyu. Mr. Randall studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Harris of Dorchester. He 
was ordained at New Bedford Oct. 26, 1814;1 installed at Saugus Oct. 3, 1826, and 
dismissed Aug. 7, 1827.2, Dismissed from Westford, he went to Dorchester to reside. 
[‘ Christian Disciple, Dec. 1814. *List of Min. &c. in Essex County, in Am. Qu. Reg. 
Feb. 1835,] - ial 


Union Church. ar, 
The origin of this church has been stated under First Church. At the time it was 
gathered, viz. Dec. 25, 1828, it consisted of fifty-nine members. A pastor was ordained 
over it, and over the Union Society with which it associated in public worship, April 8, 
1829;! and a meeting-house, erected for their accommodation, was dedicated Sept. 14, 
following.! [Boston Recorder, Feb. 5, April 16, Wov. 4, 1829.] © a 


Luce. Mr. Luce studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in the class 
of 1828, 
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Holliston was originally a part of Sherbutne ; and was incorporated as a distinct town, 
Dec. 3, 1724.1 It was called after Thomas Hollis, Esq. of London, the liberal benefac- 
tor of Harvard College ; who, in return for the compliment, presented the town with a 
Bible for their meeting-house.2 The church was gathered Oct. 31, 1728 ;* and continues 


' to be the only Congregational church in the town. ['Biglow’s Hist. of Sherburne, p. 


(38. *Rev. Mr. Demond.] 


Sronre. Mr. Stone’s birth is thus recorded in Newton Records of Births, &c. 
« James Stone, son of Ebent and Margaret Stone, born June 8th. 1704.”! He died 
young, with many of his people, of a malignant fever, then prevalent in the town.’ His 
last sermon, upon those words (it is believed) 2 Tim. iv. 7. ‘1 have finished my 
course,” was published? ['Rev. James Bates, Newton, from Town Records. *Spof- 
ford’s. Gazetteer. *Rev. Mr. Demond.] 


Prentiss. Mr, Prentiss was a descendant of one of the most ancient and noted 
families in Cambridge, which used to spell their name, Prentice. His birth there is 
recorded as follows: ‘Joshua, son of Henry and Eliz? Prentice: Born Ap! 9, 1719.” 
After his dismission, he continued to reside at Holliston till death.2 He was father of the 
late Rev. Thomas Prentiss, D. D., of Medfield. ['Cambridge Rec. of Births, &c. 
p. 22. *Rev. Mr. Demond.] 


Dicxtnson. Mr. Dickinson studied his profession with Rev. Mr. Tappan of New- 
bury (West Newbury), afterwards Professor of Divinity at Harvard University.! He pub- 
lished a sermon preached before the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 1811.1 He was 
greatly lamented at his death. [)Rev. Mr. Demond.] 


Wueaton. Mr. Wheaton published several sermons; viz. at the Annual Fast, 1820, 
on ‘the equality of mankind, and the evils of slavery ;” at the funeral of Miss Sarah 
Emmons, daughter of Rev. Nathanael Emmons, D. D., Franklin, 1823; and at ‘the 
dedication of the new meeting-house in Holliston,” Nov. 5, 1823. [Rev. Mr. Demond.] 


Fitcu. Mr. Fitch was a native of Williamstown,! and a son of Rev. Ebenezer Fitch, 
D. D., first President of Williams College in that town. He studied divinity at Prince- 
ton, N. J.;% and before coming to Holliston, had been settled at Cherry Valley, N. Y.1 
In 1836, he was residing at Buffalo, N. Y.1 [ Rev. Mr. Demond. *Rev. Mr. Howe, of 
Hopkinton] 


Demonp. Mr. Demond studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a 
member of the class of 1820. He was ordained at West Newbury March 7, 1821; dis- 
missed at his own request Sept. 7, 1826; installed at Lincoln Nov. 7, 1827; and dis- 
missed at his‘own request, for want of adequate support, Oct. 29, 1832.1 From Lincoln 
he came to Holliston: and being dismissed from Holliston, he was installed at Prince- 
ton Oct. 26, 1836.2 ['Rev. Mr. Demond. *Boston Recorder, Nov. 4.] 


Storrs. Mr. Storrs studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Booth at Coventry, Ct.; was 
ordained at Barre, Ms., Jan. 14, 1829; dismissed in April, 1832; installed at Norwich, 
Ct. March 12, 1834; and dismissed from that place April 7, 1835.1. [1Rev. Mr. Storrs.] 


STONEHAM. 
Church of. 


Stoneham was incorporated as a town Dec. 17, 1725.1. The Congregational church, 
gathered there in 1729, continues to be the only one (at least of that denomination) in 


the place. ['Spofford’s Gazetteer.] 


Oscoov. Mr. Osgood, according to tradition in Stoneham, came from Andover.! He 
was a native however of Salem ;® a son of deacon ‘ Peter Osgood and Martha Ayre, his 
wife ;”’ and was born “ Aug. 111705.” He is the only minister of Stoneham, that 
has remained till death with that people. [Rev. Mr. Stevens. *Rev. Joseph B. Felt, 
Boston. *Rev. C. CO. Sewall, Danvers, from Salem Town Records.] 


CARNES. Mr. Carnes, on account of some difficulty with his people at.Stoneham, 
“ took his leave of them”’—‘“ on the last Sabbath in July 1757,” i.e. July 31. Ac- 
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cording to one of his children, living in 1835, he was ason of Col. Carnes of Boston: 
and after resigning his charge at Stoneham, was installed in that part of Rehoboth, whiels 
is now Seekonk. Dismissed from Seekonk, he resided first at Boston a number of years, 
and then permanently at Lynn, being occasionally employed in preaching, At Lynn he 
at length entered into civil life, and served that town a number of years, as its represen- 
tative in the General Court. [Rev. Mr. Colburn.] oe 


x 

Sraru. Mr. Searl was settled originally at Sharon, Ct., where he was succeeded in 
‘1755 by Rey. Cotton Mather Smith.1 After dismission from Stoneham, he was re-settled 
at Royalton, Vt., where he died in 1787, or 1788.2 He published a sermon preached at 
the ordination of Rey. Stephen Peabody, 1772, at Atkinson, N. H.  [*List of Min. in 
Connecticut, in Am. Qu. Reg., May, 1832. “John Farmer, Esq., from Thompson's 

Gazetieer.] 

5 


CLEAVELAND. Mr. Cleaveland was son of Rev. John Cleaveland of Chebacco Parish, 
Ipswich, now the town of Essex, where he was born Jan. 6, 1749,’ or more probably, 
according to his reputed age at death, Jan. 6, 1749—50. He was prepared for admis- 
sion into Yale College ; but prevented by ill health from completing that liberal educa- 
tion, which his father had intended to give him.? In the Revolutionary War he served 
his country as a soldier: but having had from his youth up a strong predilection for the 
Christian ministry, his wishes were at length gratified by divine Providence in his call 
to the pastoral office at Stoneham.? Dismissed from Stoneham, he was resettled in 1798 
over the North Parish in Wrentham; where, after a faithful and exemplary discharge of 
ministerial duty, he died Feb. 1, 1815, aged 65.3 [‘Allen’s Biog. ?Rev. C. C. Sewall, 
Danvers, from Ipswich Town Records. °Fun. Serm. by Rev. N. Emmons, D. D., 
Franklin.] 


Stevens. Mr. Stevens was not favored with a liberal education.! He studied 
divinity with Rev. Mr. Bradford of Rowley 5 was ordained over the Second Society in 
Methuen, May 18, 1790, (1791, according to List of Min., &c. in Essex,) and dismissed 
in 1795.1 After his dismission in 1827 from Stoneham, he was installed as pastor of the 
church in the East Parish, Haverhill, April, 1828; and continued in office there five 
years.? He has since resided at Stoneham, and been occasionally employed in preach- 
ing. ['Rev. Mr. Stevens. List of Min. in Essex, in Am. Qu. Reg., Feb. 1835.] 


Searu. Mr. Sear] is a native of Byfield,! a parish in Newbury and Rowley. He 
studied divinity: with Rev. Dr. Parish of Byfield;+ was ordained at Lynnfield Jan. 21, 
1824 ; and dismissed April 14, 1828.2. After dismission from Stoneham, he was resettled 
at Saccarappa, a villaze in Westbrook, Me.,* and resigning his charge there, he was 
installed July 19, 1837, ‘‘ at Harrison, over the churches of Harrison and N. Bridgton,” 
in the same State.2 ['Rev. Mr. Colburn. *Rev. Mr. Hill, Lynnfield, from Church 
Records. *Boston Recorder, dug. 4.] - ita; 


Cotsurn. Mr. Colburn studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in 
the class of 1820. He was ordained at Leverett, June 21, 1824; dismissed in 1832; and 
after his dismission from Stoneham, was installed at Wells, Me., April 18, 1837.! After 
the dismission of Rev. Mr. Colburn, Rev. Jotm Le Bosquet, of Concord, N. H., ordained 
as an Evangelist at Dorchester, N. H., about 1836, statedly supplied the desk in Stone- 
ham, and performed other pastoral duties there, but without installation, from May 14, 
1837 to April 1, 1838.2 At present, there is no settled minister in the town. ['Rev. Mr. 
Colburn. Rev. Mr. Le Bosquet.] 


BEDFORD. 
First Church. 


Bedford was taken from Concord and Billerica; and incoyporated as a town Sept. 28, 
1729.1 A church was gathered here July 15, 1750; anda pastor ordained the same 
day.2 ‘For above a century, this church continued to be the only one in the town ; and 
the society with which it was connected in public worship, the only society. But 
through the prevailing diversity of religtous sentiment, a division in both was at length 
effected. The facts in the case it is believed, were briefly these. In the autumn of 
1831, the town voted that the pulpit should be occupied on the two first Sabbaths of 
each month, for several months to come, by preachers of the Unitarian denomination. 
Upon the passage of this resolve, the Orthodox members of the society, including a vast 
majority of the members of the church, peaceably assembled with their pastor for wor- 
ship, om the days referred to, in the town-house. But in March following, the town 
voted, that the town-house should be opened no more for this purpose on Sabbath days, 
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when there was worship in the meeting-house. By this vote, the large and highly 
respectable portion of the congregation, above named being excluded from the town- 
house on the recurrence of the two first Sabbaths in each month, had now recourse to a 
private dwelling-house: and conceiving themselves injured by a measure, which they 
construed as an arbitrary attempt to constrain them to attend on worship and preaching 
which they conscientiously disapproved, or, at least, to hinder their attendance upon that 
which they preferred, they soon proceeded to establish a separate worship, and to pro- 
vide for its more convenient celebration. A new religious society was formed accord- 
ing to law, Nov. 9, 1832, called the “ Trinitarian Congregational Society,” and embrac- 
ing almost the entire body of the church of Bedford. Of the 160 members, of which 
this church then consisted, but about five or six adhered to the First Parish. The 
remainder, it is understood, (or at least, all that were resident in the town, and able to 
attend public worship,) united themselves with the new Society, though at the sacrifice of 
their pews in the meeting-house, and of their interest in the church furniture and funds. 
A new meeting-house, erected for the accommodation of this Society, by great effort and 
at a burdensome expense on the part of its members, aided by the liberality of the public, 
was dedicated Feb. 14, 1833: and on June 5th, of the same year, Rev. Mr. Stearns was 
solemnly “ constituted”? their public teacher of religion and morality therein. (See be- 
low.) [}Hist. of Concord, Bedford, &c. by Lemuel Shattuck, Esq. *Dedication Serm. 
by Rev. Mr. Stearns, 1817.] 


-.Bowrs. Mr. Bowes, according to a descendant now living, was a native of Boston: 
He was doubtless a son of Mr. Nicholas Bowes (or ‘‘ Bowe,” as he at one time wrote 
his own name!) who was a ship-master from Boston in 1687,! and admitted a member of 
the Old South Church Feb. 10, 1711-12.” ‘ Mrs. ** Dorcas Bow,” apparently the wife of 
Mr. Nicholas Bowes, just mentioned, had been received into the same church Feb. 4, 
1694-5 :? and this their son, the future minister of Bedford, was baptized in it Nov. 10, 
1706.2 At his own request, Rev. Mr. Bowes was dismissed from Bedford by vote of the 
church, Aug. 22, and of the town, Sept. 2, 1754.4 In 1755 he went as a chaplain with 
the Northern army to Fort Edward ;* and died on his return in Western, now Warren, 
at the house of Rev. Mr. Jones.° His wife was a daughter of Rev. Mr. Hancock of 
Lexington; anda daughter of Mr. Bowes was married to Mr. Hancock’s successor, 
Rev. Mr. Clark. [)Sewall’s Letter Book, Vov. 14, 1687. *List of Members, &c. of 
Old South Church, Boston, 1833. *Sewall’s Journ. 4Shattuck’s Hist. *Rev. Dr. 
Fiske, West Cambridge.] 


SuHERMAN. Mr. Sherman was a brother of Rev. Josiah Sherman of Woburn, Hon, 
Roger Sherman of New Haven, Ct., and William Sherman, Esq. of New Milford, Ct. ; 
and a direct descendant from Capt. John Sherman, who came to Watertown in 1634 or 
1635 from Dedham, in England,! the birth place likewise of the celebrated divine of his 
name, Rev. John Sherman of Watertown. Though Mr. Sherman’s religious character 
at Bedford was without reproach; yet a difference of opinion between him and some of 
his church respecting the half way covenant, led to his dismission.2 The date of this 
occurrence, according to Rev. Mr. Stearns, was March 20, 1768.2 But as an invitation 
to settle was voted to be given a candidate by the church Sept. 7, 1767, the date assigned 
for the dismission of Mr. Sherman by Mr. Shattuck, viz. Dec. 17, 1766,! is doubtless the 
correct one. Shortly after leaving Bedtord, Mr. Sherman was installed at Mount Carmel 
New Haven, Ct.;? where, having preached several years, he at length retired to East 
Senn’ Ct. and there died July 18, 1797 ['Shattuck’s Hist. 2Stearns’s Ded. 

ermon., 


Penniman. Mr. Penniman will long be remembered in Bedford and the vicinity for 
his eccentricities of character. Dismissed from Bedford, he removed to Harvard, and 
there died! ['Shattwck’s Hist.] 


Srrarns. Mr. Stearns studied theology with Rev. Jonathan French of Andover. 
This faithful servant of Christ having lived in great peace and harmony with his people 
above thirty-four years, was doomed in the decline of life to see contention springing up 
among them, and to taste largely himself of its bitter fruits. The following brief state- 
ment of facts in the case is taken principally from minutes of information respecting it 
derived originally from authentic sources, and committed to writing by the author 
of this article at the time: and it is believed to be substantially, though possibly it may 
not be in every point and circumstance literally correct. In the spring of 1832, after 
the passing by the town of the votes above referred to (See First Church) respecting 
the occupancy of the pulpit, &c. &c., Mr. Stearns was requested by a committee of the 
town to ask a dismission. In reply, he pledged himself he would do this, provided that 
all charges that might be brought by the town against his moral character were first 
regularly disposed of; and provided that he and the town could agree, as to the com- 
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pensation to which he would be entitled in case of retiring from office at their request, 
he having been settled originally for life. After waiting a considerable interval, and 
finding that no charges of the above description were preferred against him, Mr. Stearns 
submitted to the town three distinct propositions, as terms of separation, either of which 
alone would be satisfactory to himself. But the town refused to accede to either of 
them; nor would it consent (as he had also proposed might in this case be done) to 
leave the question of compensation to the decision of intelligent impartial men, as 
referees. At length a Mutual Ecclesiastical Council was agreed upon by both parties, to 
consider and decide, whether it was proper, just and expedient that the relation between 
Rev. Mr. Stearns and his people be dissolved. This Council consisted of First Church, 
Charlestown, under Rev. Dr. Fay; the Second Church of Dorchester, under Rev. Dr. 
Codman ; and of the Church of Milton, under Rev. Mr. Gile, on the part of Mr. Stearns ; 
of the Second Church of Charlestown, under Rev. Dr. Walker; of the Federal Street 
Church, Boston, under Rey. Dr. Channing, and Rev. Mr. Gannett; and of First Church, 
Medford, under Rev. Mr. Stetson, on the part of the town j,and of the First Church, 
Gloucester, under Rev. Mr. Hildreth, who was to be the Moderator. All the above 
gentlemen, except Rev. Dr. Channing, met with the delegates of their respective 
churches, convened at Bedford, in Mutual Council, Feb. 27, 1833. Hon. Samuel Hoar, 
likewise, and Hon. John Keyes, both of Concord, appeared before the Council, the 
former as counsel for Mr. Stearns, the latter, for the town. In their result, after acquit- 
ting Mr. Stearns of the several charges alleged against him by the town, as being 
frivolous, or not substantiated, the Council decided, first, that it was proper, just and 
expedient that Rev. Mr. Stearns be dismissed, provided suitable compensation be made 
him; and secondly, that they deemed it would be giving him such compensation, if the 
First Parish should pay him their due proportion of his annual salary from Nov. 1832 
(the time when the new Society was formed) till the last of Feb. 1833; and also, if in 
addition to that, the town should give him up a bond of $1,000, which they held against 
him for money loaned him many years before for the sake of retaining his services among 
them, and which would become payable, without interest, when he should cease to be 
their minister. To Mr. Stearns this result was perfectly satisfactory. But the town 
from the beginning manifested their dislike of it, especially of its last article, professedly 
on the ground that the question which they had submitted to the Council to decide was 
respecting the dismission of Mr. Stearns, and not his compensation. And as no time 
had been fixed in the Result, when the parties should severally accept or reject it, the 
town at March meeting just after put it into the hands of a committee (whick they subse- 
quently enlarged) to consider if, and report upon it at a future meeting. About seven 
weeks after, the committee reported, that it was expedient the town should accept the 
Result, when they had funds to settle with Mr. Stearns, and thought it would be for their 
interest to do so. This report the town accepted ; and then authorized their committee 
to effect a separation and a settlement with Mr. Stearns, when they judged it best. Upon 
receiving authentic information of these doings of the town, and after advising with 
Hon. Samuel Hoar, Esq., his counsel, Mr. Stearns gave notice to the committee of the 
town, that as he had signified by his counsel to the counsel for the town, that he 
accepted the Result of the late Ecclesiastical Council; and that as the town, he con- 
ceived, had virtually voted acceptance of it on their part, he viewed his relation to 
the town to be now dissolved, agreeably to that Result; and should therefore preach for 
them no more, except that as it was then Saturday noon, he was willing to supply their 
desk the next day, if they gave him timely notice that it was their desire he should, 
This offer the committee did not see fit to improve; and the following week they 
notified Mr. Stearns, that his bond had now become due. 

On June 5, 1833, a few weeks after the connection of Mr. Stearns with the First 
Parish in Bedford had thus ceased, he was publicly and solemnly invested with the office 
of religious teacher of the Trinitarian Congregational Society in that town. As his 
relation to the church there had never been dissolved, and the pastoral care of a church 
was not to be now committed to him anew, the Eccleslastical Council convened on the 
oceasion thought proper, that there should be no Charge or Right Hand of Fellowship 
among the exercises of the day; nor any Installing Prayer, in the usual acceptation of 
the phrase. The exercises appointed by them and performed were, 1. An Introductory 
Prayer. 2. A Sermon. 3. A “Constituting Prayer.” 4. An Address to the Society. 
5. A Concluding Prayer. About this time, a suit was commenced by Mr. Stearns, by the 
advice and under the direction of his able counsel, for the recovery of the arrears of his 
salary, which the town neglected to pay, agreeably to the Result of the late Ecclesiastical 
Council. The adverse decision of the court in this case was unexpected to him: the 
reasons of that decision he did not live to know. Having languished several months 
under the prevalence of a disorder, which was doubtless much increased by extreme 
solicitude to see the termination and final settlement of this suit, he at length ceased to 
speak of it to his friends from abroad, and made his approaching departure from this 
world, and his hope of better treasures beyond it, the sole subject of his conversation 
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with them. He died, deeply lamented, in the thirty-eighth year of his pastoral charge, 
and in the second year of his ministry to the new Society. _ : J 

Mr. Stearns’s publications were, A Sermon at the ordination of S. Gile, Milton, 1807; 
of T. Skelton, Foxborough, 1808; of E. P. Sperry, Dunstable, N. H., 1813; after the death 
of D. Bacon, who was shot through the body by W. Merriam, Bedford, 1810 ; an Address 
upon the return of peace with Great Britain, Dracut, 18153; a Sermon at the dedication 
of the meeting-house, Bedford, 1817; before the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, Boston, 1820; at the Funeral of Rev. E. Stone, Reading, 1822. He was 
son of Rev. Josiah Stearns, of Epping, N. H., and father of the late Rev. Samuel H. 
Stearns of Boston, of Rev. William A. Stearns of Cambridgeport, and of Rev. Jonathan 
F, Stearns of Newburyport. 


Leavirr. Mr. Leavitt studied divinity at Andover;! and was ordained as an Evan- 
gelist at Pomfret, Vt., Sept. 1828.1 [1 Rev. Mr. Leavitt.] 


Church of First Parish. 


Cuawnpuirr. Mr. Chandler pursued the study of theology under the direction of 
Rev. Mr. Stone of Reading, Rev. Mr. Dow of Beverly, and others.1_ He was ordained 
at Swanzey, N. H., Jan. 20, 1819; dismissed Nov. 26, 1822; installed at Orange, Nov. 

27, 1822; and dismissed Oct. 31, 1827.1 [‘Rev. Mr. Chandler.] 


WILMINGTON. 
Church of. 


Wilmington was originally a part of Woburn, called Goshen.’ It was incorporated as 
a town, Sept. 25, 1730.2. The church there was gathered Oct. 24, 1733; and then con- 
sisted of seventeen male members, inclusively of the first pastor, who was ordained the 
same day.2 [1 Woburn Town Records. *Spofford’s Gazetteer. *Church Records.] 


Varney. Mr. Varney was baptized in the Old North Church, Boston, Aug. 11, 
1706.1 He was dismissed from Wilmington on account of “infirm health ;”? but con- 
tinued to preach occasionally in the vicinity of Wilmington and elsewhere for many 
years. In 1756 he was resident at Boscawen, N. H., where he was engaged, Feb. 19th, 
to preach the season ensuing ; and where within the year, or soon after, he married the 
widow of Rey. Mr. Stephens, the former minister of the town.® He was respected 
where he lived; but being subject at times to certain mental irregularities, he was never 
resettled in the ministry.’ He died at Boscawen.! [John Farmer, Esq. Church 
Records: *Rev. Samuel Wood, D. D., Boscawen.] 


Morrivi. Mr. Morrill was descended from a reputable family in Salisbury,! and 
was himself highly esteemed and respected in his day. He preached the Dudleian 
Lecture in 1776, and the Convention Sermon in 1778 ; and published a sermon addressed 
to a company of soldiers, 1755. ['Stone’s Funeral Sermon.] 


Raywouips. Mr. Raynolds studied divinity with Rev. Charles Backus, D. D., of 
Somers, Ct.’ After leaving Wilmington, he was installed at Leverett, Dec. 7, 1832; 
and dismissed March 21, 1837.1_ He has now returned to Wilmington to reside. [1 Rev. 
Mr. Raynolds.} 


Norwoop. Mr, Norwood was born in that part of Gloucester, called Sandy Bay.} 
He studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in the class of 1821; was 
ordained at Meredith Bridge, N. H., June, 1825, and dismissed, June, 1830.) ['Rev. 
Mr. Norwood.) 


TOWNSEND. 
First Church. 


Townsend was incorporated June 20, 1732 ;1 and a church was embodied there Oct. 
16, 1734. This church continued united with the town in the support of the institutions 
of the gospel almost a century, Then, in consequence of certain difficulties, arising from 
diversity of sentiment on religion, the harmony which had hitherto subsisted between them 
in this weighty concern, was entirely broken up. In February, 1830, ‘‘ the members of 
the church withdrew, without exception,” from all connection with the town in the 
affairs of religion, and united with the ‘ Orthodox Congregational Society.”? They also 
proceeded to erect a new house of worship, which was dedicated June 16, 1830; and 
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have since “ by the goodness of God, been able, without favor and in spite of opposition, 
to maintain a preached gospel, and to gather a large increase to the garner of God.’?? 
['Spofford’s Gazetteer. *Rev. Mr. Rogers.] 


Hemmenway. Mr. Hemmenway was one of those who entered into covenant at the 
foundation of this church ;1 and may therefore be presumed to have been ordained on 
the day it was gathered, as was then customary in like cases, although no record of his 
ordination appears to have been preserved. ['Rev. Mr. Rogers.] 


Drx. Mr. Dix is said to have published one or two discourses; but of the time and 
occasion the author is not informed. ['Rev. Mr. Shumway.] 


Patmer. Mr. Palmer studied theology with Rev. Andrew Lee, D. D., of Lisbon, 
Ct. and Rev. Stephen Farrar of New Ipswich, N. H.1 He withdrew with the church 
from the First Parish in 1830; and remained its pastor till Feb. 1831. Since his dismis- 
sion, he has continued his residence in Townsend, occasionally preaching ; and one or 
two years has represented the town in the general court. ['Rev. Mr. Palmer.] 


Rocers. Mr. Rogers studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a 
member of the class of 1830. Dismissed from Townsend, he was installed Aug. 6, 1835, 
over the Franklin Street Church, Boston. ['Rev. Mr. Rogers.] 


SuHumway. Mr. Shumway studied theology at Auburn, N. Y., and was ordained as 
an Evangelist at Smithville, Jefferson County, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1834.1. Since his dismis- 
sion from Townsend, he was installed at Petersham, Oct. 4, 1837.2 [‘Rev. Mr. Shum- 
way. *Boston Recorder, Oct. 27.] 


Stoweiy. Mr. Stowell, having received a degree at D. C., 1829, was employed two 
years as an instructor at the academy in Derry, N. H.1 He was ordained at Goffstown, 
N. H., Nov. 30, 1831, and dismissed on account of ill health, June 28, 1837. ['Rev. 
Mr. Stowell.) 


Church of First Parish. 


Suaw. Mr. Shaw entered Brown University, but left at the close of the second 
year of his collegiate course, in 1827.1 He studied theology at Divinity College, Cam- 
bridge, at which he was “graduated” in July, 1833; was ordained at Athol, Nov. 12, 
1834; and dismissed at his own request in Aug. 1836.1 ['Rev. Mr. Shaw.] 


BURLINGTON. 
Church of. 


Burlington was once a part of Woburn; and was then called Shawshin, as Billerica 
also was originally, from the name of the river, which winds its course through both 
towns. It was incorporated as a precinct Sept. 16, 1730;! and asa town, Feb. 28, 
1799.2, Money was voted by the precinct, Nov. 16, 1730, for the support, of preaching 
at a private dwelling during the ensuing winter.? And a meeting-house was erected in 
1732,° which after the lapse of a century still remains in gocd repair, the oldest meeting- 
house in the county, it is conjectured, except that of the First Parish in Concord, built in 
1712, and one whose massy frame of white oak and yellow pine promises fair to stand firm a 
century hence. The church was doubtless gathered Oct. 29, 1735, the day of the ordi- 
nation of its first pastor, whose name heads the list of subscribers to the church covenant.” 
The covenant of this church is found on comparison almost precisely the same as the 
original covenants of the church of Lexington,‘ gathered, 1696; and of First Church, 
Bedford,® gathered, 1730, The covenant of Lexington church, it is thought probable, 
was drawn up by Rey. Joseph Estabrook of Concord, a clergyman of high repute in his 
day, and father of the first minister of Lexington; and afterwards recommended for 
adoption to the churches of Bedford and Woburn precinct by the successor of Mr. Esta- 
brook of Lexington, Rev. John Hancock, who was assisting at the ordination of the first 
pastor of each of those churches, and preached the ordination sermon; and who, from 
his vicinity 1o both churches, and from the high estimation in which he was held for 
wisdom and piety, was likely to be consulted by each of them in the framing of its cove- 
nant. [Commonwealth Files. *Chwrch Records. °Precinct Records. *Lexington 
Church Records. ®Shattuck’s Hist. of Concord, Bedford, &c., p. 262.] 


Crap. Mr. Clap appears to have kept school at Dorchester from the time he was 
graduated till after he had commenced preaching ;! and probably studied divinity under 
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the direction of Rev. Mr. Bowman, of Dorchester, at the same time. Many years after 
his death, his children, viz. Col. Supply Clap, of Portsmouth, N. H., Samuel Clap, Esq., 
and Mrs. Martha Thwing, of Boston, presented the church of which their father had 
been pastor, with a handsome folio Bible for the use of the pulpit. [Interleaved 
Almanac of Rev. Mr. Clap, for 1733. *Church Records.} 


Jones. Mr. Jones died suddenly ona Sabbath day of an apoplexy, with which he 
was seized in the pulpit at the close of prayer in the morning service. Rev. Ebenezer 
Gay, of Hingham, preached at his ordination.’ ['Church Records.] 


Marrerr. Mr. Marrett was a direct descendant from one of the first settlers of 
Cambridge, and by his mother, from Rev. Henry Dunster, first President of Harvard 
College. He appears to have studied divinity at Cambridge, where he resided several 
years during the interval between his leaving college, and his settlement at Woburn 
precinct. At the time of his ordination, he had likewise a call to take the charge of the 
church in Topsfield. 


Srwaxuu. Mr. Sewall studied divinity at Cambridge. y 


TE Wis BURY: 
Church of. 


Tewksbury was originally a part of Billerica ; and was incorporated as a distinct town, 
Dec. 23, 1734.1 No record has been preserved of the embodying of the church there.? 
Rev. Mr. Coggin supposes it was gathered as early as 1735.1 But it was more agreeable 
to the custom of that day to defer transactions of this description till the ordination of the 
first pastor. (A) That there was no church existing either in this town, or in Woburn pre- 
cinct (Burlington), previously to the day of ordaining their respective first ministers, and that 
the gathering of a church made a part of the work on each of those solemn occasions, seems 
to be strongly insinuated by the difference of phraseology observable in the following record 
of communications from those places, before they had pastors, to the neighboring church 
of Wilmington, compared with the record of a communication to the same church from a 
ehurch in Haverhill about the same time. ‘1737 Nov! 13. I communicated to the Church 
the Letter from our Christian Brethren in Tewksbury; Asking our Presence and 
Assistance to join with other Elders and Messengers to ordain Mr. Sampson Spaulding 
on the 23d of this present Nov’ as their Pastor: And in such Acts of Comunion as the 
Work of the Day called for. And the Church hereupon Voted’? &c.? ‘1735 Oct. 26. 
I comunicated to the Church the Letter which I receiv’d from our Christian Brethren 
of the 2d. Precinct in Woburn; Asking our Presence and Assistance to join with the 
other Elders and Messingers, that should favour Them with their Company to ordain 
Mr Supply Clap on Wednesday the 29th of Octobt to the service of the Gospel of Christ 
among them, and in such Acts of Communion as the Solemn Service of the Day called for 
J also communicated to the Church the Letter I receiv’d from the 34 Church of Christ 
in Haverhill Requesting our Presence and Assistance to join with other Elders and Mes- 
sengers to ordain Mr. Samuel Bacheller, on the 5th. of Nov to the Pastoral Office 
there” &c.? By comparing the two first of these communications with the last, it seems 
obvious to infer, that though at the time they were made, there were brethren of other 
churches resident both at Tewksbury and at Woburn Precinct, yet they had not as yet 
been gathered into distinct churches. ['Dedication Sermon, by Rev. Jacob Coggin, 
Appendix, 1824. *Wilmington Church Records.] 


Spauupine. Mr. Spaulding received an unanimous call from the town to settle 
among them, Jan. 17, 1736 (1736-7?) ; was ordained Nov. 23, 1737; and died Dec. 15, 
1796.' Hence he was a preacher at Tewksbury sixty or sixty-one years 3 and its settled 
pastor above fifty-nine years. Nor was his ministry only remarkable for its length, but 
was also ‘‘ peaceful, happy and successful.”! [!Coggin’s Ded. Serm., App.] 


Barton. Mr. Barton was settled as colleague with Rev. Mr. Spaulding. . After 
leaving Tewksbury, he was installed at Fitchburg, March 11, 1804; and dismissed, Feb. 
26, 1813.2, Thence he emigrated to Hilham, Overton County, Tennessee, where he 
resided, oceasionally preaching in the vicinity, till (he autumn of 1827, when he removed 

eet his family with the design of settling at Jacksonville, Illinois; but died very sud- 
_denly in his journey thither on the morning of Oct. 31, shortly after crossing the Ohio 
river, on the banks of which his remains were buried.? He published a Farewell Sermon, 
preached at Tewksbury, 1803. ['Coggin’s Ded. Serm., App. *List-of Churches and 


. 
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Ministers in Worcester County, in Am. Qu. Reg., Aug. 1837. Dr. Silas Brown, 
Wilmington, a brother-in-law. ] 


Cocern. Mr. Coggin studied theology with Rev. Mr, Chickering, Woburn.’ [| Rev. 
‘Mr. Coggin.] 


ACTON. 
First Church. 


Acton lies wholly within the ancient limits of Concord; from which it was set off, and 
incorporated as a distinct township, July 3, 1735.1 In 1736, a meeting-house was 
erected, in which public worship was first held in Jan., 1738.1. In May, of that year, 
the town gave an unanimous invitation to Mr. John Swift to become their minister, 
which being accepted, Mr. Swift was ordained Nov. 8, following. On the same day, 
probably, the church was gathered ; although no account of the transaction appears to 
have been preserved. This church continued to be the only Congregational church in 
Acton till the formation of the Evangelical church in 1832. Since the dismission of Rev. 
Mr. Shedd, the First Church had had no settled pastor so late as June, 1836, although the 
pulpit had been generally supplied.” ['History of Concord, Acton, §c. by Lemuel 
Shattuck, Esq. *Rev. Mr. Woodbury.] 


Swirr. Mr. Swift was son of Rev. John Swift, of Framingham.! He published a 
sermon preached at the ordination of Rey. Joseph Lee, of Royalston,! 1768; and a Fast 
sermon, preached at East Sudbury, 1761. ['Shattuck’s History.] 


Apams. Mr. Adams appears from a memorandum in the Church Records to have 
been a native of Framingham, as well as his predecessor. He probably studied divinity 
at Cambridge, from the First Church of which town he was dismissed at ordination, to 
unite with the church of Acton.’ He published a sermon preached. at the ordination of 
Rev. Luther Wright, Medway, 1798; of Rev. Thomas Noyes, Needham, 1799; on the 
death of Rev. Josiah Bridge, East Sudbury, 1801; of Col. John Edwards, 18043; at the 
funeral of Rey. Phinehas Wright, Boiton. [! Church Records.] 


Suepp. Mr. Shedd, previously to his ordination, had been member of Second 
Church, Newton.1 He was dismissed at his own request from the church of Acton.} 
He is now at Burlington, Vt. [}Church Records. ] 


Evangelical Church. 


This church consisted originally of members dismissed from the First Church, Feb. 23, 
1832, at their own request, to form a church in connection with the Evangelical Society. 
These persons are believed to have constituted a large majority of the First Church ; ? 
and they were regularly organized by an Ecclesiastical Council as a distinct church, by 
the title of the Evangelical Church of Acton, March 13, 1832.3 The Evangelical Society 
with which it is connected in the support of public worship, had been formed during the 
winter preceding. ['First Church Records. *Rev. Mr. Woodbury. *Evangelical 
Church Records. ] : 


Woopvzgury. Mr. Woodbury is a brother of Hon. Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. He devoted himself originally to the profession of the 
law, which he studied at Portsmouth, N. H., with his brother above named; was admit- 
ted to the bar at Gilmanton, N. H., in Aug. 1826; and began practice at Bath, Grafton 
County, N. H., where he continued till Oct. 1831.1. He was then licensed to preach by 
the Caledonia Association of Ministers, and spent most of the following winter with Rev. 
Dr. Beecher at Boston! ['Rev. Mr. Woodbury.] 


WEST CAMBRIDGE. 
Church of: 


West Cambridge was originally the North-western part of Cambridge.’ It was incor- 
porated as the Second precinct in Cambridge, in 1732;1 and asa town, by the name 
which it now bears, Feb. 27, 1807.2, A church was gathered there by Rev. John 
Hancock, of Lexington, Sept. 9, 1739.7 This was then known, as the Second Church 
in Cambridge ; but is now the only Congregational church within the present limits of 
the town in which it is situated. ['Holmes’s Hist. of Cambridge, p. 33. °*Rev. Dr. 
Fiske.| 


oe 
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Cooxr. Mr. Cooke is supposed to have been a brother of Rev. William Cooke, of 
East Sudbury (Wayland) ; and was very eminent among the ministers of his day. He 
preached at the Artillery Election, 1753; the Dudleian Lecture, 1767; at the General 
Election, 1770; and before the Convention of Congregational Ministers, 1776. His 
Election Sermon, 1770, was published.!_ His other publications were, a sermon at the 
ordination of Rev. Cotton Brown, Brookline, 1748; of Rev. William Symmes, Andover, 
1759; and at the anniversary of Lexington Fight, April 19, 1775, preached at Lexing- 
ton, 1777.1 [Allen’s Biography.] 


Fiske. Dr. Fiske studied divinity in Cambridge, under Rev. Professor Wiggles- 
worth ; and voluntarily resigned his pastoral charge at the close of the fortieth year of 
his ministry.1_ He continues to reside at West Cambridge. ['Rev. Dr. Fiske.] 


Hever. Mr. Hedge is a son of Professor Hedge of Harvard University. He studied 
his profession at the Theological School, Cambridge. 


Damon. Mr. Damon studied theology at the University, Cambridge, under the 
direction of Rev. Professor Ware.! He was ordained at Lunenburg, Feb. 1, 1815; dis- 
missed Dec. 2, 1827; installed at Amesbury June 25, 1828, and dismissed from the 
pastoral charge Dec. 25, 1832, but continued to preach there by request most of the time 
“till April 1, 1833.! In Oct. 1833, he removed his residence from Amesbury to Reading, 
South Parish ; and having supplied the desk of the Third Congregational Society in that 
town about three months, previously to April 1, 1834, he was employed from that time to 
supply it constantly a yéar.’ ['Rev. Mr. Damon.) 


PEPPERELL. 
First Church. 


Pepperell was formerly the West Parish of Groton,’ It was incorporated as a town, 
April, 1753; and doubtless received its name in honor of Sir William Pepperell, who 
commanded the New England forces in the successful siege of Louisburg in 1745. A 
church was gathered in this place Jan. 29, 1747, and a pastor ordained over it the month 
following. In 1832, the connection between this church and the town, in the support of 
public worship, which had hitherto been amicably maintained from the beginning, was 
dissolved. Ata meeting of the church, Jan. 26, 1832, for several reasons then assigned, 
and particularly in view of alleged hostility manifested on the part of the town or First 
Parish to that system of faith, to which the church had ever adhered, and to which it 
still continued to adhere, as ‘‘ the faith once delivered to the saints,’? the church voted 
to cease worshipping at the meeting-house of the town after the next following Sabbath, 
and to assemble in future for public worship at the hall of a certain private citizen, till a 
new meeting-house should be erected. At the same meeting they also voted it to be 
their pleasure ‘‘ to maintain public worship, in connection with the Evangelical Congre- 
gational Society of Pepperell.’* The issue of these votes was, the secession of the 
whole church (it is understood) excepting one male and avery few female members, 
from the public worship of the town; and its desired union with the Evangelical Con- 
gregational Society above referred to, which was formed about the close of the year 1831, 
Rev. Mr. Howe likewise, being requested, Jan, 26, by a committee of the town, to ask 
a dismission, complied with that request; and accepted an invitation for settlement over 
the new Society, now including the great body of the church, of which he had been 
nearly ten years the pastor, An Ecclesiastical Council, called to look into these proceed- 
ings of the church, and of the Evangelical Society, assembled Feb. 1, 1832, and ratified 
the same. And anew meeting-house was shortly after erected and completed for the 
joint use of this Society and the Church, in the worship of God. [! Church Records, eld 
volume. *Spoffurd’s Gazetleer. ®Church Records, new volume. ] 


Emerson. Mr. Emerson was son of Rev. Joseph Emerson, of Malden. He pub- 
lished a sermon, preached at Malden on the death of his father, 1767; anda Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon, 1769.’ [1 Rev. Mr. Howe.] 


Buuxiarp. Mr. Bullard is numbered among those belonging to Medway, who, in 
1813, had received a liberal education 5! and at his ordination, he was received into the 
church at Pepperell, dismissed and recommended by First Church, Medway. He 


d another before the Western Society of Middlesex Husbandinen, 1803.  [! Cent. 
Serm. by Rev. Mr. Wright, Medway, 1813, notes. *Church Records, old volume. 
3Rev. Mr. Howe.] 


BI ance a discourse delivered before the Female Charitable Society, Pepperell, 1815 ;? 
~ 
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Howe. Mr. Howe studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover; a mem- 
ber of the class of 1821. 


Church of First Parish. 


Bassiper. Mr. Babbidge was a member of the Divinity School, Cambridge; and 
completed his professional studies there in 1832. [Rev. Mr. Babbidge.] 


LINCOLN. 
Church of. 


Lincoln was incorporated as a town April 19, 1754.1 Previously, it had been the 
Second precinct of Concord, which was taken from Concord, Lexington and Weston, and 
erected by the Legislature into a distinct precinct, April 24, 1746.1. The church, at the 
time it was embodied, Aug. 20, 1747, consisted of twenty-five male members, dismissed 
from the churches of Concord, Lexington and Weston.' And it still remains the only 
Congregational church in the town. ['History of Concord, Lincoln, &c., by Lemuel 
Shattuck, Esq.] 


Lawrence. Mr. Lawrence was son of Hon. William Lawrence;! and his birth 
stands recorded in the Town Book of Groton, as follows: <‘* William Lawrence, the son 
of William Lawrence and Susanna his wife was born at Groton May 7th. 1723.2 
['Shattuck’s Hist. &c. "John G. Park, Esq., Groton, Town Clerk.] 


Srrarns. Dr. Stearns was born “at a place called White’s farm in Lunenburg, 
which was in 1763 annexed to the town of Leominster.” ! He was a tutor at Harvard 
University from 1780 to 1781 ;1 and in the course of his ministry was honored with the 
degree of D. D.; and was elected a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. He preached the Dudleian Lecture at Cambridge in 1801; and before the 
Convention of Congregational Ministers in 1815, His discourse on the latter occasion 
was published.1_ His other publications were, Ladies’ Philosophy of Love, a poem, 1797; 
Dramatic Dialogues for the use of Schools, 1798; Principles of Religion and Morality, 
8d. ed. 1807; A sermon preached at an exhibition of Sacred Music in Lincoln, April 19, 
1792; at the interment of Hon. Eleazar Brooks, 1806; at the interment of Mrs, Phebe 
Foster, wife of Rev. Edmund Foster, Littleton, 1812; before the Bible Society in the 
County of Middlesex, Concord, 1815.1 Dr. Stearns was the father of Thomas Stearns, 
M. D., of Sudbury, Rev. William L. Stearns, of Rowe, and Rev. Daniel M. Stearns, of 
Dennis. ['Dr. Thomas Stearns, Sudbury] 


Demonp. See Holliston. 


Newuatu. Mr. Newhall studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a 
member of the class of 1821. He was ordained at Oxford, Dec. 17, 1823; dismissed 
June 19, 1832; and installed at Lincoln in January of the following year. [!Rev. Mr. 
Newhail.] 


DUNSTABLE. 


First Church. 


Dunstable originally extended on both sides of the line between Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. It was then a very large township; comprehending “ Litchfield, and 
a corner of Londonderry, all of Nottingham West and Tyngsborough; Massachusetts’ 
Dunstable and Pepperell, as far as the old line of Groton ; Townsend, Holles and Brook- 
line ; and all of Milford, Amherst and Merrimack, which lie on the south east side of 
Souhegan river.”?! It was incorporated Oct. 15, 1683; and at that time was supposed 
to lie entirely in the colony of Massachusetts. But when the divisional line between 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire was established, in 1737, only that portion of its 
territory which is now Dunstable, Ms, and Tyngsborough, was found to be within the 
bounds of the former province. A church had been gathered Dec. 16, 1685, within the 
ancient limits of the town, at Dunstable, N. H., where the first settlements were made. 
And hence, perhaps it was, that the church in Dunstable, Ms. was called, when it was 
gathered in 1757, the Second Church, or the church in “ the Second Parish,’ 4 although 
the town was then separated from Dunstable, N. H., and under a different jurisdiction. 
In consequence of opposition to this church, in matters pertaining to public worship, on 
the part of a majority of the Society, the church withdrew from it, united itself with the © 
Evangelical Congregational Society, (formed about the close of 1830 or early in 1831,) 
and jointly with that, erected a new meeting-house in 1831, for their mutual accommo- 


"a, oe 
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dation. Since the secession of the church, the First Parish in Dunstable has been in a 
very broken state. It has had, it is understood, no settled minister, and but an incon- 
stant supply of preaching, and that not uniformly by Congregational preachers. During 
the summer of 1838, it was supplied with preaching about half the time.? [Appendix to 
Rev. Dr. Burnap’s Serm. at Fun. of Rev. J. Kidder, Dunstable, NV. H. *Spofford’s 
Gazetteer. ®Sewall’s Journ. 4Church Records. °Rev. Mr. Brigham.] . 


Goopuvr. Mr. Goodhue, being dismissed and recommended from Dunstable, was 
resettled at Putney, Vt., and there died. [John Farmer, Esq.] 


Herywoopv. Mr. Heywood was born in the Second Parish of Woburn, (now Burling- 
ton) ; and was baptized in the church of that parish, Oct. 18, 1761.1 He was said by his 
widow, living in Dunstable in 1834, to have removed, when very young, with his parents 
to Mont Vernon, N. H., and to have studied divinity in part with Rev. Dr. Cummings, 
of Billerica. His death occurred at Boston.2 [‘Burlington Church Records. *Christian 
Disciple, Dec. 1814.] 


Touman. Mr. Tolman came to Dunstable from Shirley (which see). After dismis- 
sion from Dunstable, with a recommendation by an Ecclesiastical Council,! he was 
resettled over a Society at Merrimack, N. H., in 1831;? and having resigned his charge 


“there, he was installed over the Congregational Church and Society at Atkinson, N. H., 


July 5, 1837.5 The sermon on the occasion was preached by Rev. Dr. Cogswell, of 
Boston. ['Church Records. *Am. Qu. Reg., May, 1831. *Boston Recorder, July 14.] 


Goopman. Mr. Goodman studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J.1. He was ordained as an Evangelist by the Presbytery of Albany in the autumn 
of 1823, and spent the following winter, under the direction of the Board of Missions in 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in the Territory of Michigan.’ In 
the years 1825, 1826, he was employed, as a missionary, in the northern part of Pennsyl- 
vania by the Home Missionary Society in New York; and in the fal! of 1826 was 
installed over the church in Springfield, Vt.1 At the expiration of five years, his term 
of settlement in that town, he came to Dunstable, and was installed there.’ ['Rev. Mr. 
Goodman.] 


Bricuam. Mr. Brigham studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a 
member of the class of 1836. 


SHIRLEY. 
First Church. 


Shirley was originally a district of Groton, established by the Legislature in 1753 ;1 
and was named, doubtless, in honor of William Shirley, Esq., then governor of the 


province. The exact date of the gathering of a church there has not been ascertained ; 


an 
* 


but it was probably embodied at the time of Rev. Mr. Whitney’s ordination, or perhaps a 
little before. Since the dismission of the second pastor in 1818, and the death of the first 
in 1819, the First Parish of Shirley seems to have been destitute of a settled minister, 
although it has, at times at least, been statedly supplied with preaching. ['Zown 
Records. | 


Wuitney. Mr, Whitney published a sermon preached at the ordination of his son, 
Rev. Nicholas Bowes Whitney, at Hingham, 1800; and another delivered at the inter- 
ment of Rev. Zabdiel Adams at Lunenburg, 1801. [Thomas Whitney, Esq., Shirley.] 


ToLMAN. Mr. Tolman was son of the late Deacon Desire Tolman, of Winchendon, 
formerly of Dorchester. After leaving college, he studied medicine, received the degree 
of M. D. at Dartmouth College, and practised in his profession some years before he 


entered into the ministry. Dismissed from Shirley, he was installed at Dunstable 
(which see). 


Orthodox Congregational Church. 


This church, it is believed, was at the time it was gathered, composed principally of 
persons, who had withdrawn from the First Society, on account of opposition therein 
made to their religious sentiments and views. It then consisted of sixteen members 
who had in 1834 increased to fifty ;1 and is connected in public worship with the 
‘Orthodox Congregational Society,” formed some time before it.) [Rev. Mr. Brown] 


Brown. Mr. Brown received his theolo ical education at the Seminar in Pri t 
ton, N. J. [Rev. Mr, Brown.] 6 y rince 
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ASHBY. 
First Church. 


Ashby was incorporated in 1767.1 A church was gathered there in 1776. Of this 
church, it is understood, thirty-one male members, and seventy female, withdrew from 
the town, or First Society, Oct. 27, 1819, leaving behind only one male, and a very small 
number of female members; and connected itself with a new society, which was formed 
shortly after, called the “Calvinistic Congregational Society of Ashby.” ['Spofford’s 
Gazetteer. ] 


Wairman. Mr. Whitman was probably ordained in Aug. or Sept. 1778; as the 
church, at a meeeting, Aug. 10, 1778, chose a committee to write letters missive for his 
ordination.1_ Four years after his dismission from his pastoral charge, viz. Dec, 23, 1787, 
he was dismissed. from the church in Ashby, with a recommendation to the church in 
Goshen, Ms.,! where he was installed, Jan. 1788; and dismissed, July 15, 1818.3 His 
dismission from Goshen occasioned Mr. Whitman to write and publish ‘ An Impartial 
History of the Proceedings of the Church and People of Goshen (Mass.) in the Dismis- 
sion of their Minister, &c. &c. 1824.”4 He died, it is believed, at Goshen. [!Church 
Records. *List of Hampshire Min. in Am. Qu. Reg., Feb. 1838. *Whitman’s 
Impartial Hist. *Rev. Mr. Tinker.] 


Warrrs. Mr. Waters was born, it is said, in that part of Sutton, which is 
now Millbury. He was ordained the second minister of Goffstown, N. H., Dec. 27, 
1781; and dismissed May 4,1795.1_ After dismission from Ashby, he continued to reside 
there till death. [John Farmer, Esq.] 


Purnwam. Mr. Putnam entered Brown University; but did not remain there to 
complete his collegiate course.1 He studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Ide, of Medway. 
He was dismissed from Ashby, on account of ill health;% and for some time after, edited 
a religious newspaper in New Hampshire. He was installed at Epsom, N. H., Nov. 1, 
1827; dismissed July, 1830; and installed at Dunbarton, N. H., July Sth, of the same 
year! [John Farmer, Esq. *Rev. Mr. Bascom. *Church papers on file.] 


Camp. Mr. Camp studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in the 
class of 1826. 


TinxeR. Mr. Tinker pursued his theological studies at the Seminary in Andover, a 
member of the class of 1830. He was ordained at Newmarket, N. H., Dec. 8, 1830; 
and dismissed Oct. 29, 1833.1. He died at Ashby, greatly lamented, after an illness of 
only a few days.” ['Rev. Mr. Tinker. *Boston Recorder, Nov. 9, 1838.] 


Church of First Society. 


Bascom. Mr. Bascom was born at Gill, then a parish of Greenfield ;! and studied 
divinity with Rev. Messrs. Nash, of Montague, and Foster, of New Salem, afterward of 
East Sudbury.! He was ordained at Phillipston, then Gerry, Sept. 24, 1800; and 
. dismissed Dec. 31, 1820.1 On account of ill health, he resigned the work of the ministry 
' at Ashby in Sept. 1834, but did not take a formal dismission, still retaining a nominal 
relation to his church and people, as their pastor.2 He yet continues, it is presumed, to 
reside at Ashby. [!Rev. Mr. Bascom. *Rev. Mr. Bates.] 


Bares. Mr. Bates studied theology at the Divinity School, Cambridge ; commencing 
the prescribed course, 1829, and completing it, 1832.1 He was ordained over the 
« First Unitarian Church and Society ” in New Ipswich, N. H., June 5, 1834, and was 
dismissed March 29, 1835.1 [1 Rev. Mr. Bates.] 


CARLISLE. 
First Church. 


The northerly part of Concord, on account of its remoteness from the place of public 
worship, was incorporated as a district of Concord, by the name of Carlisle, April 19, 
1754.1 But the inhabitants not being able, after several trials, to fix harmoniously upon 
a spot for a meeting-house, the district, upon its own petition, was set back to Concord 
by the General Court, Jan. 11, 17571 Several years after the dissolution of “ Old 
Carlisle,’ a petition was presented to the Legislature by the inhabitants of Blood’s 
farms, and the extreme parts of Concord, Acton, Chelmsford, and Billerica ;” in answer 
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to which they were incorporated, April 28, 1780, as a district of Acton, by the name of 
Carlisle! And at length, in compliance with the desires of its inhabitants, this district 
had all the privileges of a town conferred upon it, Feb. 18, 1805.1 A house of public 
worship, commenced about 1760, within the limits of the district of Carlisle, was. com- 
pleted in 1781.1 A church was also gathered in 1781, and Rev. Mr. Litchfield ordained.’ 
At the time of Mr. Litchfield’s death, this church contained but four male, and twenty- 
six female members.? Of these, a majority withdrew from the First Society in 1829 
for the purpose of separate worship, leaving behind only one male, and five female 
members: manifesting their willingness however at the same time to return and aid the 
town in the settlement of an Evangelical minister, whenever the town would consent to 
such settlement.2 Afterwards, these and other seceders from the First Society, built a 
meeting-house for their own accommodation ; and formed themselves, Nov. 20, 1830, 
into a new religious association for public worship, by the title of the “ Union Calvinistic 
Society in Carlisle.’2 ['History of Concord—Carlisle, by Lemuel Shattuck, Esq. 
p. 320, &c. *Rev. Mr. Paiten.] 


Lircurietp. Mr. Litchfield studied divinity with Rev. Dr. West, of Stockbridge.} 
He published a sermon preached before the Massachusetts Missionary Society in 1805. 
[{ Fun. Serm. by Rev. Dr. Church, of Pelham, NV. H.] 


Parren. Mr. Patten studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in the 

“class of 1830. He was ordained as an Evangelist at Hopkinton, Feb. 7, 1832; and after 

leaving Carlisle, was installed at Monument, Sandwich, Dec. 16, 1835.' ['Rev. Mr. 
Patten.] i 


Smitrn. Mr. Smith studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1831. He was ordained as an Evangelist at Pittsfield, N. H., in 1831, 
and labored there in that office about two years; and during shorter terms elsewhere, as 
health would admit, in the interval between leaving Pittsfield and his installation at 
Carlisle’ [1Rev. Mr, Smith.] 


Church of First Society. 


Huu. Mr. Hull studied theology with Rev. Dr. Williams, Tolland, Ct.1 He was 
ordained at Amesbury, 1802, and dismissed, 1812; installed at Raynham, Sept. 9, 1812; 
and dismissed, 1823.. [}Rev. Mr. Hull.) 


Sracy. Mr. Stacy pursued his theological studies under the direction of Rev. Mr. 
Dean, Boston.. [Rev. Mr. Stacy.] 


BAR Gora OLN. 
. First Church. 


Brighton was formerly the third parish in Cambridge ; and distinguished by the name 
of Little Cambridge. It was incorporated as a distinct town by its present name in 1807.! 
A church was gathered here in 1783, consisting of members of First Church, Cambridge, 
who resided on this side of Charles river, and who had been recently dismissed from that 
church for this purpose.? ['Spofford’s Gazetteer. Hist. of Cambridge, by Rev. Abiel 
Holmes, D. D., p. 37.] 


Foster. Dr. Foster was brother of Rev. Joel Foster, of New Salem and East Sud- 
bury. He was honorably dismissed from his people by a Mutual Council convened at 
Brighton Oct. 19, 1827.1 The day fixed for the dissolution of his pastoral relation was 
Oct. 31, 1827, the last day of the forty-third year of his ministry. He continued to reside 
at Brighton, preaching occasionally, till his decease. He preached the Artillery Elee- 
tion Sermon, 1809 ; and the Dudleian Lecture, 1815; and his discourse on the former 
occasion was published.? His other publications were sermons on the following occa- 
sions or subjects, viz. before the Roxbury Charitable Society, 1799; on the death of 
Gen. Washington, 1799; of Capt. Charles Winship, 1802; “ Infidelity Exposed,’ 1802; 
at the Installation of Joel Foster, East Sudbury, 1803; at the Annual Fast, 1805; at the 
ordination of Samuel Veazie, Freeport, Me., 1806; at the dedication of Brighton meeting~ 
house, 1809; on Church Music, Brighton, 1811; at the Annual Fast, 1811; at the Na- 
tional Fast, Brighton, Jan., 1815; before the Society for Propagating the Gospel, 1817 ; 
at the installation of E. L. Bascom, Ashby, 1821; also, eight sermons, constituting the 
third volume of the Christian Monitor, 1806.1 ['Rev. Mr. Austin. *Rev. Dr. Pierce, 
Brookline.} 


‘aah Mr. Austin studied theology at the Divinity School, Cambridge. [Rev. Mr. 
ustin. 
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Evangelical Church. 


BuaGpen. Mr. Blagden studied his profession at the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
in the class of 1826. Being invited to the pastoral office in Salem Street Church, Boston, 
he left Brighton, and was installed Nov. 3, 1830.1 Dismissed at his own request from 
that church, Sept. 5, 1836,? he was installed pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, 
oe 28, 18363 ['Rev. Mr, Newell. *Boston Recorder, Sept. 9th. *Boston Recorder, 

ept. 30.] : 


Apvams. Mr, Adams is son of John Adams, Esq. formerly Preceptor of Phillips’ 
Academy, Andover; and studied divinity at the Seminary in that town, in the class of 
1830. Dismissed from Brighton, he was installed pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, New York, Nov. 13, 1834.1 [.WV. EH. Spectator, Dec. 10.] 


Newey. Mr. Newell studied divinity partly at the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
and partly elsewhere.! After dismission from Brighton, he was installed pastor of the 
Maverick Church, at East Boston, July 19, 1837.2 [!Rev. Mr. Newell. Boston Re- 
corder, July 21.] 


Lamson. Mr. Lamson, after leaving college, and before entering on the study of his 
profession, was instructor of one of the public schools, Boston; and preceptor of Lynn 
Academy, and for about three years, of the Abbot Female Academy, Andover.! He 
finished his theological studies at New Haven.! ['Rev. Mr. Lamson.] 


BOXBOROUGH. 
Church of. 


Boxborough is not, strictly speaking, a distinct town, but an incorporated district, 
having all the powers and privileges of a town, except that of sending a representative to 
the General Court. In electing a representative there, it unites with Stow, on which 
town it borders, and of which, it is presumed, it was formerly a part. The church, 
gathered here in 1784, continued to act in concert with the first parish in the support of 
public worship, till after the death of its first pastor, Rev. Mr. Willard, in 1828. Then a 
difference of religious sentiment, and a consequent difficulty of uniting in the choice of a 
minister, led to a separation. The charch voted, May 20, 1829, “that having failed to 
secure the concurrence of the First Parish in inviting Mr. Cushing to become our 
Religious Teacher, we proceed to take the steps prescribed by Law to form a New 
Society,” &c. &c,1 The same day such a society was legally formed, called “ the 
Evangelical Congregational Society ;”* which speedily concurred with the church in 
giving a call for settlement to Mr. Cushing.'| The First Parish has since had occasional 
preseiine ; but is yet destitute, it is believed, of a settled minister. [}Church Records. 

Society’s Records.] 


Wiuuarp. Mr. Willard, before coming to Boxborough, had been ordained as pastor 
of First Church, Mendon, April 19, 1769; and dismissed at his own request, Dec. 4, 
1782.1 [!Church Records.] 


Cusnine. Mr. Cushing did not enjoy the benefit of a collegiate education. He 
studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me.;! and after dismission from 
Boxborough, was installed at Haverhill, East Parish, June 10, 1835.2 [}Church Records. 
2 Boston Recorder, July 3.] 


Cross. Mr. Cross studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover. [Rev. 
Mr. Cross. 


TYNGSBOROUGH. 
Church of. 


Tyngsborough, at its incorporation, was the easterly part of Dunstable, Ms., as that 
was originally a part of Dunstable, N. H. (See Dunstable, Ms.) It was incorporated as 
a distinct town, June 22, 1789;! and was called after the honorable family of the Tyngs, 
who were among the primitive settlers of the place, and large proprietors in it. A church 
was gathered here in 1789, consisting of sixteen male, and eleven female members at the 
first? A meeting-house, called the Tyng House, had been erected several years 
before ;* and chiefly, it is probable, at the expense of the Tyng family, This house of 
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worship has been recently taken down; and a handsome new meeting-house built on its 
site. [1 Spofford’s Gazetteer. *Church Records. *Rev. Mr. Lawrence.] 


Lawrence. Mr. Lawrence studied theology with Rev. Mr. Jackson, of Brookline. 
[Rev. Mr. Lawrence.] 


LOWELL. 


Lowell formerly belonged to Chelmsford ; and at the time of its incorporation it was 
called East Chelmsford. It is situated on the Merrimack, below Pawtucket Falls, at the 
junction of the Concord and Merrimack rivers;! and ‘occupies the land formerly 
reserved for the Pawtucket tribe of Indians.”? Its growth in population, business and 
wealth has been astonishingly rapid. In 1815, it was “a wilderness, with the exception 
of a few lonely dwellings.”! In 1822, when its settlement as a manufacturing town 
commenced, the whole number of its inhabitants, exclusively of those employed in a 
private factory on Concord river, was less than 100.2 In 1835, it numbered 14,000 
inhabitants ;! and these, it is said, have since increased to 18,000. It was incorporated 
as a town, in 1826 ;° and has more recently been made a shire town of the county, and 
had city privileges conferred on it by the Legislature. [)Hayward’s Ms. Directory. 


2Spofford’s Gazetteer. *Ms. Register, 1835.] 


First Church. 


This church was gathered in 1826. It is apparently the most numerous church in the 
State ; containing seven hundred and twenty-three members, Jan. 1, 1838.1 [Minutes 
of Ms. Gen. Assoc., 1838.] 


Becxwiru. Mr. Beckwith studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover, a 
member of the class of 1826.1 Dismissed from Lowell, he accepted the appointment of 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Oriental Languages in Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; resigned that office Aug., 1830; and became Assistant Teacher of Sacred Rhetoric 
in the Theological Seminary, Andover, till July, 1832, when he was installed pastor of 
High Street Church, in Portland, Me.1 He is now Secretary and Agent of the American 
Peace Society. ['Rev. Mr. Beckwith.] 


Buancuarp. Mr. Blanchard studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, New 
Haven, Ct. Previously to ordination at Lowell, he was a Tutor at Yale College. 


South (Unitarian) Church. 


Barry. Mr. Barry pursued his theological studies partly at the Divinity School, 
Cambridge, and partly at the University of Gottingen in Germany.! Dismissed from 
Lowell, he was installed at Framingham, Dec. 16, 1835.2. [!Rev. Mr. Barry. *Boston 
Recorder, Dec. 25. | 


Second ( Orthodox) Church. 


Twininc. Mr. Twining studied divinity at the Andover and New Haven Seminaries. 
Previously to his settlement at Lowell, he had been ordained at Great Falls, N. H., Jan. 
6, 1830. [' Rev. Mr. Twining.] 


Burnar. Mr. Burnap, before coming to Lowell, had been settled at Chester, Vt. 
[Boston Recorder, July 21, 1837.] 


Third ( Orthodox) Church. 
This church, it is understood, has been dissolved, since the dismission of Mr. Pease. 


Peasz. Mr. Pease studied divinity with Rev. William L. Strong, once settled at 
Somers, Ct.; and at the Theological Seminary, New Haven;! and was ordained at 
Somers as an Evangelist, Feb. 16, 1837.) [\Rev. Mr. Pease.] 


CHELSEA, Counry or Surroux. 
First Church. 


Chelsea, (which, together with the ferry between that and Boston, was called by the 
Indians, Winnesimmet,) formerly belonged to Boston, and was then known by the name 
of Rumney Marsh. It was incorporated as a distinct town, Jan. 10, 1738.! Owing to the 
paucity or poverty of its inhabitants, and perhaps to both, it was many years, like 
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Medford, without a church, and without the regular stated ministration of the gospel. 
In 1710, a meeting-house was raised here, with aid from Boston, and apparently under 
the direction of a committee of the town, or of gentlemen residen’ in Boston, who were 
personally interested in the building ; and was afterwards sometimes numbered among 
the houses in Boston for pubiiec worship. ‘ Friday, April 29,1709. Town Meeting to 
choose Representatives Voted £100 to our Brethren of Rumney Marsh to help 
build them a Meetinghouse” &c.?_ “©1710 July 10 Mr, Jn? Marion and I went to Rumney 
Marsh to y® Raising of yt Meetingh. I drove a Pin, gave a5 £ Bill: hada very good 
Treat at Mr. Cheevers’s. Went and came by Winisimet.”? “July 18 Extream hot 
weather. Mr. Cook, Bromfield and I goe to Rumney Marsh in a Boat, to agree with 
workmen to finish the Meetinghouse. Stowers is to make the windows.” &c.? “The 
New South is reputed the Compleatest Meetinghouse in Boston, and is the Tenth, taking 
in Rumney Marsh. The Old South is the Oldest Building of them all.”3 In 1715, a 
church was gathered, and a pastor ordained the same day. Of these solemnities Judge 
Sewall has left the following notice. ‘1715. 8r. 19. Went to Rumney Marsh in 
comp® of Dr C. Mather, Mr Stobo, Squire, Webb, Dr Oakes &c. Mr Brownof Reading 
pray’d, Mr Tho. Chiever preach’d. Neither he yt planteth—Cor.—Dr C. Mather gave 
y™ a Covenant w%> yy made. They chose Mr Chiever yr. Pastor. Dr M* gave him 
y® Charge; he, Mr Shepard of Lin, Mr. Brown of Reading laying on Hands, with Mr 
Webb,—and praying. Mr Shepard gave the Right Hand of Fellowship. Sung the 
3 last Staves of ye 1324 Psalm w Deacon Marion read, and set the Tune. Mr. 
Chiever gave y? Blessing. 1, Mr Oakes, Mr Stobo, my Son Sam! , Mr Wyllys yé elder, 
Mr Webb’s Unkle, and one more sat in my Pue, tis a good one, w® never sat in before.” 
&e. &ce2 ['Spofford’s Gazetteer. *Sewall’s Journ. *Sewaill’s Letter Book, Letter to 
Rev. John Wilhams, Deerfield.] 


CHEEVER. Mr. Cheever, before settling at Chelsea, had been the minister of Malden. 
(See Malden). In the long interval of his dismission from Malden in 1686, and his 
resettlement at Chelsea in 1715, he seems to have lived in retirement, and during the 
latter part of the time at least, at Chelsea. See extract above, July 10,1710. He 
attained to the advanced age of ninety-one years, and to the thirty-fifth year of his ministry 
at Chelsea: and between the day when he commenced preaching at Malden, viz. Feb. 14, 
1679-80, to that of his death in the ministry at Chelsea, there elapsed seventy years, 
wanting less than three months. Other members of his family were remarkable for 
length of days and protracted usefulness. His father, Mr. Ezekiel Cheever, the vener- 
able schoolmaster, died in the ninety-fourth year of his age, and when he had labored 
constantly in his vocation about seventy years.! And of his brother, Rev. Samuel 
Cheever, of Marblehead, it was said, “ that for forty-eight years, he was never hindered 
from performing the duties of his office, a single Sabbath;” ‘that he never hada 
moment’s indisposition in his life ;”? and that he died at last without pain, with no disease 
but mere age.”??_ He was in the eighty-fifth year of his age, and in the fifty-sixth of his 
ministry, at his decease.?_ [!Sewall’s Journ., Jug. 1708. *Hist. Disc. by Rev. Samuel 
Dana, Marblehead, 1816.] 


McCuenatHan. Mr. McClenathan, it is probable, was originally from Ireland, and 
educated there. He had been ordained before coming to Chelsea; but where, is uncertain ; 
possibly at Blandford, in the old County of Hampshire ; which town was settled by “a 
company of emigrants, of the Presbyterian denomination, from the north of Ireland; ” 
“was incorporated in 1741; and the first minister of which was named McClena- 
than.! He was installed as colleague with Rev. Mr. Cheever in 1748. Six years after, 
having asked a dismission, and the church having voted unanimously, Dec. 18, 1754, 
not to dismiss him, he forsook his charge, and on the 25th of the same month and year, 
Christmas day, he was received as a member of the Church of England, and admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper, by Rev. Dr. Timothy Cutler, of Boston.2 He went subsequently to 
England or Ireland.?  ['List of Min. &c. in dm. Qu. Reg., May, 1838. *Rev. Mr. 
Alger.] 


Payson. Dr. Payson was son of Rev. Phillips Payson, of Walpole; a brother of Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel Payson, of Lunenburg, John Payson, of Fitchburg, and Seth Payson, 
D. D., of Rindge, N. H.; and uncle of the late Rev. Dr. Payson, of Portland. He is sup- 
posed to have studied his profession with his father at Walpole :1 and was very eminent 
both as a scholar and as a divine. He preached at the General Election, 1778; at the 
Artillery Election, 1769; the Dudleian Lecture, 1784; and before the Convention of 
Ministers, 1785. His discourse on the former occasion was published. His other publi- 
cations were, A sermon at the ordination of S. Payson, Lunenburg, 1762; of J. Payson, 
Fitchburg, 1768; of Seth Payson, Rindge, N. H., 1782; on the anniversary of Lexing- 
ton Fight, at Lexington, April 19th, 1782; and on the death of Washington, 1800. 
[Rev. Mr, Alger.] . 
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Tuckerman. Dr, Tuckerman studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Thacher, of Dedham.? 
He was dismissed from Chelsea at his own request, on account of ill health; and has 
since held the office of ‘ Minister at large in Boston.’? ['Rev. Mr. Alger.] 


Auger. Mr. Alger studied divinity at the Theological School, Cambridge. [Rev. 
Mr. Alger.) 


Evangelical Congregational Church. 


This church, and the society with which it is connected in the support of public 
worship, was composed originally of persons who withdrew from the First Church and 
Society. [Rev. Mr. Fuller.] 


Fupuuer. Mr. Fuller studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, Andover; in the 
class that left in 1831. Dismissed from Chelsea, he was installed at Hardwick, Nov. 4, 
1835.1 He is now at Piermont, N. H.2 [! Boston Recorder, Nov. 20. *Statisties of 
And. Theol. Sem. in Am. Qu. Reg., Aug. 1838.] 


Lams. Mr. Lamb received his classical education at the Literary and Theological 
Seminary at Bangor, Me., which he left in 1827; and his theological at the Theological 
Seminary in Andover, in the class of 1831.1 After spending a year, as a teacher in one 
of the public institutions of New York city, and another at Yale College, Ct., he was 

ordained at Southbridge, Ms., May, 1833; and dismissed at his own request, on account 
of ill health, April, 1835.1. [ Rev, Mr. Lamb.] 

[In the next number of this work there will be given an Appendix containing some facts illustrative of 
ancient Ecclesiastical usages, &c.]} 


LOVE, AS AN ELEMENT IN MINISTERIAL CHARACTER. 
[By the Rev. Epwarv W. Hooxenr, Bennington, Vt.] 


TueERE is one element of character, common to good and holy beings 
throughout the universe, which is most precious. It is powerful, and yet 
delightful, and fruitful in its ministrations to the happiness of intelligent beings ; 
whether we contemplate it in Him who sits upon the throne of the universe, or 
in the humblest of his creatures, This element of character is love. It is writ- 
ten, of the Divine Being, “ God is love.” Wherever he displays his perfections, 
there shines this, in all-surpassing beauty and glory. He has wisely deter- 
mined, that, as it is a supreme constituent in his own character, it shall be such 
also, in all his friends, in all worlds. Wherever, therefore, he gives excellence 
to character, whether it be in Gabriel, or in the obscurest saint on earth; he does 
it primarily, in ‘shedding abroad in the heart his love.’ 

This element of character, in its strength, partakes more of the attribute of 
omnipotence, than of any other. It is written, “many waters cannot quench 
Jove; neither can the floods drown it.’ In God the Father its close alliance 
with omnipotence is seen in this, that “ God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life” In God the Son, we see it, in its leading him away from his 
throne down to Bethlehem, and into Gethsemane, and up to Calvary, and 
through the gates of death, and under the bars of the grave, and accomplishing 
a glorious resurrection ;—all for the purpose of bringing salvation nigh to guilty 
men. As it is in God the Holy Spirit, we see it in this, that he visits, regener- 
ates, sanctifies, and fills with holy. joy on earth, and ‘bliss eternal in heaven, 
guilty wretches who deserved to live eternally in the misery and under 
the punishment of sin. As love exists in “the angels of God,” see it 
making them “swift to do his commandments ;” and in its exercises towards 
us, bringing them from heaven to earth, at the advent of the Saviour, to sing 
the song, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards 
men.” And as it is in men, when renewed by the Holy Spirit, see its mighty 
power in the “fulfilling of the law;” in its goings forth towards an unseen 
Saviour; inits laying down life for Christ’s sake; in its accomplishing that 
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_ work, so great to be done ina trembling believer’s breast, the casting out of 

-fear: and in its exercises towards men, embracing enemies in the arms of 
affection, feeding them, giving them drink; praying for them, in return for 
despiteful: and persecuting usage; and “covering all sins.” Truly, “if we 
speak of strength, lo [love] is strong.” 

This great element of character is in exercise in the performance of all duty ; 
in beings whorn God has sanctified by his Holy Spirit. He has appointed, that 
in this dark and guilty world, all which is done by man as a servant of God, 
whether towards God or men, should be done primarily, in the exercise of love. 
And this leads us to consider, as the subject of the present paper, the power of 
love as an element in the ministerial character. To men in the sacred office, or 
anticipating it, surely there is importance in the inquiry, what should be the ruling 
passion in an “ambassador for: Christ 2” What is that, by the grace of God, in 
his heart, which is best fitted to harmonize and give direction and energy to all 
the other principles implanted in his breast; and which shall best secure the 
great results to be sought through “the ministry of reconciliation,” here and in 
eternity ? “y 

Let us first consider love, in the heart of the Christian minister, as it has 
God for its object. He who enters the sacred office is not only “a son of 
God,” in the sense of adoption, like’ other Christians; but in the superadded 
sense of his being called to the duties of such a high and holy office. In this 
peculiar relationship, it is a primary requisite, that his heart be fixed in supreme 
affection upon the Being he is to serve. For what servant of an earthly sove- 
relgn ever renders sincere, devoted, successful and acceptable service,’ to a 
master with whose character, laws, and administration, he is “at enmity,” in 
his heart? Much more, will any man, even invested with the holy office of the 
ministry, ever serve in sincerity, devotedness, and with success and acceptance, 
the “ King of kings ;” with his heart a stranger to supreme love to his charac- 
ter, word, government and kingdom, The love of God must be in him; and it 
must be as a flame continually and brightly burning, and ascending to Him who 
is both its source and object. 

Mark the power of love, as it was exhibited in the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment; and in the apostles, pastors and teachers of the New. How their souls 
burned with love! We can contemplate Isaiah and his brethren the prophets, 
and Paul and his associates in the work of the Christian ministry, in no field of 
labor, in no circumstances of conflict for the truth, of suffering for the honor of 
God, of solicitude for Zion, or.of success and triumph and joy ;: in which we do 
not also see their eyes beaming with love to God, their Father, Redeemer, 
Sanctifier. Especially as ambassadors for Christ, fulfilling his ministry, follow- 
ing his steps, feeling his constraining love, and rejoicing in him, do we see 
them “looking unto Jesus ;” and this their looking to him deriving all its intense- 
ness and brightness from love. How closely and powerfully were they bound 
to God, and to all which pertained to his kingdom and glory; thus illustrating 
that saying of the holy John: “he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.” 

This view of the character of prophets and the first ministers of Christ may 
prepare us for the conclusion, that in the man who enters the sacred office, love, 
as it has God for its object, must be a fundamental, powerful and all-pervading 
principle. The work he is to do requires it, in large measures. It is essential 
to his industry, diligence, perseverance, success, and more than all, to his hap- 
piness in this work. What a wearisome, unwelcome task. will be every thing 
the minister is called to do, without this. But with it, how delightful ; 
every part of. duty will be pleasant; every effort, comparatively easy. His 
very cares and anxieties for God’s kingdom, will have in them a holy sweetness. 

Contemplate love as it influences the minister in his spiritual habits of living. 
It leads him to dwell with God; to “walk with God;” to “grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;” to increase in faith, 
humility, prayerfulness, watchfulness and self-keeping ; in’ holiness, hope, com- 
fort, consolation, joy. It leads him to live in seriousness, heavenly-mindedness, 
self-denial, holy indifference to the world; and gives singleness of aim in all 
his ministerial work. It leads him to “crucifixion of the flesh with its affec- 
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tions and lusts ;” and to seek conformity to Christ Jesus in all his tempers, 
feelings and habits. ‘Through the influence of love, he can endure at present, 
and anticipate endurance for the future ; can ‘bear, and have patience, and for 
Christ’s name’s sake labor and not faint.’ Love leads him to count all things as 
nothing which he suffers or sacrifices, “for the name of Jesus.” It forbids him 
ever to be ashamed of Jesus. Under the trials which attend him in his work, it 
prepares him to say, with an apostle, “we ‘are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed; perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast 
down, but not destroyed.” It leads him to delight in every thing which per- 
tains to God; in divine truth with all its holy doctrines; in the law of God 
with all its high, and spiritual, and searching precepts, and fearful sanctions ; to 
live upon God’s word, desiring to have it “dwell in him richly, in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding ;” to “search the Scriptures,” as the inexhaustible 
mine of divine instruction; and this with diligence, carefulness, seriousness, 
teachableness, humility, and holy relish. See also the power of love in the 
Christian minister, keeping his eyes fixed intently on the divine glory, as the 
great and all-absorbing object of his life, labors, sufferings, seekings and joys ; 
as it renders him indifferent to the praise of men and desirous only of “the 

_honor which cometh from God;” as it keeps him unsatisfied with any past 
attainments, while any thing remains to be attained; as it keeps him from 
envy, vanity, ambition, pride ; makes him ready to take any place in the great 
field of service for Christ, whether public or retired, eminent or lowly; if he 
can but see “ Christ magnified ;” and as it prepares him to say, with the triumph- 
ing apostle, “neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry which J have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” Love, in short, in the true minister 
of Christ, as well as in the private Christian, is 


“ The brightest of the train, 
And strengthens all the rest.” 


All which he begins, pursues, perfects, for the glory of Christ and the good of 
men, is through love, as the main-spring. It is that ennobling grace which 
makes him to be like God, in all he is, desires, and performs; and renders him 
all which he is in his relations to God and his glorious kingdom. 

It is the object of this paper, however, more especially, to consider love in 
the Christian ministry as it has mankind for its object. The importance of this 
part of the subject is peculiar, from the fact, that man, even in the ministry of 
the gospel, comes into such kinds of contact with his fellow men, that he is 
liable to attempt his duties often in the exercise of feelings and under the im- 
pulse of motives, unworthy, and inconsistent with the sacred character of his 
office ; and thus to frustrate the great ends for which it is appointed. 

Let us look at the minister in his “first love,” as a convert to Christ. How 
did you feel, Christian brother, when first you found ‘ peace with God” ‘through 
the blood of Christ’s cross,’ and when “the love of God was shed abroad in 
your heart by the Holy Ghost, which was given unto you?” Did you not find 
much sacred delight in the consciousness that you were “delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the sons of God,” and that 
you were then “no more a stranger anid a foreigner, but a fellow citizen with 
the saints, and of the household of God?” “The kindness of God our Saviour 
toward man,” as it met and blessed your soul—did it not melt you in holy ten- 
derness, and constrain you to say, ‘hereby J perceive the love of God, because 
he laid down his life for me.’ And then did you not feel, ‘and I ought also to 
lay down my life for the brethren?’ With grace opening your eyes upon the 
affecting scenes of this world, and showing men every where perishing in their 
sins ; did you not feel in your heart, and ask with your lips, “what shall I do 
for the salvation of dying men?” And while you considered the love which 
moved in the heart of Christ Jesus towards you and all guilty and lost men, 
amidst “the glory which he had with the Father before the world was;” and 
as you read the history of his life of love on earth; and thought of his com- 
mand, “preach the gospel to every creature ;” and heard his voice of inquiry 
for laborers, saying, “ whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” did you not 
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find it in your heart to reply, “here am I, send me.” “For the love of Christ 
constraineth me,” “yea, wois unto me if I preach not the gospel.” If feel- 
ings and thoughts like these entered into your experience, they were such 
as should live and increase in you, and move you in “the work of Christ.” 
Genuine love will not tire, nor sleep, nor die. 

But that our conceptions may be assisted on the further operations of love, 
as they should be manifested in the ministry, let us contemplate it as shown in 
the devoted missionary of the cross. Amidst the privileges and enjoyments of 
a Christian country, and the delights of home and its relationships, sanctified, 
perhaps, by religion ; he looks away into “the dark places of the earth,” which 
are “full of the habitations of cruelty.” We watch him as he converses, medi- 
tates, reads, and prays, respecting the dying millions in distant countries; and 
as he interests himself in plans for their good, he enters into them by his own 
efforts, and rejoices in their success. Finally, we see him, unable longer 
to withstand the force of his sympathy for them and his desire for their sal- 
vation, breaking away from all the endearments of home, kindred, country; 
and going to the ends of the earth, to labor, suffer, sacrifice, and die, in such 
an arduous work. ‘This man we expect to see, and we generally find him in 
his field of service, to be one in whom devotion to Christ burns pure and high; 
whose mind is absorbed and its best energies tasked to the utmost, in the work 
of persuading men to embrace the gospel. We have no question what is 
his ruling passion. It is Jove to Christ and to souls. As we look into his 
habits and frames of feeling, and his methods of action, we see that love 
runs through them all. Hisstudies are the studies of love. His cares, anxieties, 
sorrows, are all those of love. His very conflicts and collisions with men in ad- 
vancing with his work; his defences of the faith; his reproofs of wickedness ; 
his assauJts upon error ; his efforts for the exposure of the devices of Satan, and 
of the foolish and wicked delusions of men; all these are pervaded by love; and 
in them he iscarrying its appeals to the consciences of the unevangelized them- 
selves. Who has not felt this, in reading the biographies of Swartz and 
Buchanan, of Brainerd and Martyn, of Mrs. Newell and Mrs. Judson, and many 
others, with whose names is associated love to Christ and to dying men; 
unquenchable by any suffering; and undying, even in the agonies of the 
departing hour. If it be proper ever to take out of its application to God, and 
apply to any of his faithful servants, language originally appropriated to himself; 
with our eyes on the labors, trials, and sacrifices of such, we may say, “ herein 
was love !” 

Now every minister of the gospel ought to regard himself as a mis- 
sionary of Christ. That he labors in a parish of a Christian country, alters not 
essentially his condition, or the nature of his duties and labors, or admits of a 
difference in the spirit in which he should “ fulfill his ministry.” Wherever he 
is, he isa dying man, surrounded by dying men; for whose spiritual and 
eternal welfare he is to “do with his might, whatever his hand findeth to do.” 
And all should be done in the exercise of the same love which dwells in the heart 
of the missionary on the burning plains of Asia, or amidst the frosts of the poles, 
or on the islands of the sea. The love of Christ is to be the master spring, the 
ruling passion, in his breast; on the hills and mountains, or in the valleys, or 
amidst the bustle and excitement and thunder of the cities, of a civilized and 
Christian country. 

Let us now consider love, in the Christian ministry, as it contemplates the 
condition of the wnconverted ; and as it employs the means for their good. The 
minister who has entered on a parochial charge, generally has to look around 
him on a community, the large majority of whom are living in their sins. 
The light of the gospel] shines upon them. The Bible is in their houses. 
They are often in the sanctuary on the Sabbath. Many of them show a decent 
respect to religion, and to him asa minister. Many social, and moral virtues 
appear in their characters. And as a man—a social being—he can live hap- 
pily among them. But when he considers their true condition, in the light of 
the Bible, he is constrained to say of them, “they are all gone out of the way ;” 
‘I perceive that they are in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity. 
And whenever he speaks to them, personally or publicly, of their spiritual 
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state, he must tell t these humbling truths, with all the “ plainness of 
speech” which the Holy Spirit employs in the word. ; } 

But it is not as a mere spectator of their condition and their enmity to God ; 
nor with feelinaidike the two disciples who would have called fire from heaven 
upon the Samaritan village, that he is to look upon them; but with a heart of 
love,—deeply lamenting their unhappy state. If these men are enemies 
to God and to the gospel of his dear Son; yet he asa minister has not been 
sent to live among them in a spirit of hatred; but to be, to every man, 
(as Cecil beautifully expresses it,) “a sinner helping a sinner.” Ministers of 
the gospel take up their residences in their fields of labor, doubtless with many 
proper feelings, as those of anxiety, and consciousness of responsibility ; and 
yet, doubtless, with other feelings at times, respecting which they should judge 
themselves, and be afraid and watch. They are under temptation to look on 
those especially in whom appear indications of stout-heartedness and distance 
from righteousness, with feelings allied to jealousy and hostility. But let it be 
remembered, that while sin, in all men, is a legitimate object of a Christian 
minister’s deepest hatred; the sinner himself should be the object of the most 
tender benevolence of his soul; and that he is to have feelings, and show a kind 

.-of treatment towards him, in which he shall yet persuade him to be “ reconciled 
to God.” Ifthe minister’s “ Lord and Master” could preach “love your ene- 
mies ;” and if, from the impulses of love he could go up on Calvary ; and under 
the agonies of crucifixion pray for his own murderers, “ Father, forgive them ;” 
and die for a world which “hated both Him and his Father ;”-then the minister 
himself is not the man to allow in his mind a thought, nor in his heart a feeling, 
inconsistent with the purest benevolence towards even the stoutest enemies of 
his Lord among whom his lot may be cast. He is to consider their condition 
as wretched, and not alone guilty ; and his work among them that of a minister 
of mercy and reconciliation, and not of wrath. While he sees this, he may com- 
mit himself to God as one whois to labor for their good ; and take up the thought, 
who can tell that even those who are ‘stout-hearted and far from righteous- 
ness’ shall not be brought ‘nigh unto God by the blood of Christ;’ that my 
eyes shall not yet see the mighty grace of God prostrating these ‘oaks of 
Bashan ;’ bringing these wills into sweet subjection to the will of Christ? 
And if such should be the contemplations of a minister respecting those who 
are farthest from God; surely also respecting those who, in the amiableness of 
morality and perhaps in the soberness and regulated habits consequent on 
education among religious influences, appear the more likely subjects of grace 
and objects of his future hopes. In short, love in the minister, will lead him to 
look on the unconverted around him as did Christ Jesus, when he came into the 
world “to seek and to save that which was lost.” His eye will beam upon all 
around him, who are out of Christ, with the benevolence of a-son of God, a 
minister of the compassionate Jesus. 

As respects the means which love to the sozls of unconverted men will lead 

» aminister to employ. First of all, he will be much at the throne of grace in 
prayer on their behalf; for “the power of the Spirit of God” to be sent down 
upon them; and that subduing and pardoning grace may be displayed in them. 
He must set before them, both publicly and privately, the truths of God, 
declaring to them his “ whole counsel.” Nothing is to be kept back, however it 
may humble the pride, or awake the enmity of their hearts. He must press 
upon their consciences the claims of God’s pure and perfect law; and rebuke 
with boldness, every form of impenitence and sin. If there be vices superadded 

to their common impenitence, he must not spare these; but depict them in all 
their deformity, hatefulness, contrariness to God and his holy law. He must 
eek to alarm their fears by faithful warnings; to break up their security in 
sin; to point them to “the wrath to come,” and urge their flight from it. So 


e* 


must he preach in the pulpit, and converse with men out of it, that he shall 
take away all their peace with themselves, and their enjoyment of the world, » 


and keep them in continual fear, till they shall have “fled for refuge to lay 
hold on the hope set before them” in the gospel. He must also wisely and 
firmly meet the resistant exercises of their hearts ; must reason with them on 
their aversion to truth and duty ; neutralize their excuses; silence their cayils; 
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make them ashamed of their prejudices; beat in pieces before their eyes, all 
their false refuges ; tear away their self-deceptions and false hopes; and leave 
them no place of rest—nothing for solace, while unreconciled to God. 

But he must also apply himself to the better part of their nature ; appeal to 
their hopes, their desire for happiness, their sense of the goodness of God 
towards them; must tell them of the merey of God in Christ Jesus, the invita- 
tions of the gospel, the divine proffer of heaven and its eternal joys; and thus 
ply every principle in the heart which can be brought into exercise to secure 
the “great salvation.” For not only the law which condemns, but the gospel 
which offers pardon and life must be set forth. 

To do all these things, a minister must be able to say, “the love of Christ 
constraineth me.” In all those parts of labor except the last mentioned, he will 
be liable, otherwise, to appear to unconverted men more like a minister of 
justice than of mercy ; and to awake into a kind of exasperation, their feelings 
as depraved men, without leading them as sinners, to repentance. He must 
“speak the truth in love.” And he may depend with entire confidence 
on this, as giving the best kind of earnestness and the most overpowering 
force to his reasonings with them. In his most plain, pointed, solemn and 
arousing addresses, it must be evident, that like the faithful and affectionate 
physician administering bitter medicines, he does it from an anxious desire to 
reach the evils which need cure, and to deliver their souls from eternal death. 
There is not a message of God to the sinner, in all the Bible, which he cannot 
so deliver that any unconverted man shall be constrained to say, “in love to 
my soul he has spoken it.” In his most close dealing with the consciences of 
sinners for their conviction, he must make it unquestionable by his whole 
manner, that love moves him to it. The skillful surgeon probes the wound of 
the suffering man with an unshrinking hand; and the present sensations he 
creates are those of torture ; but who questions his humane disposition, and his 
earnest desire to heal? So while the true minister of Christ probes to their 
inmost the consciences of sinners, he should give them occasion to feel that as 
he loves their souls, he cannot but be faithful. In appealing to their fears, 
he is to be like the man who arouses his neighbor at midnight, because the 
flames are kindled in his dwelling, and his life is at hazard; and because silence 
would be murderous cruelty. In dealing with men’s excuses, ecavils, preju- 
dices and unbelief, it will be natural for a minister whose soul is warmed with 
love, to wrest out of their hands every excuse, to expose the fallacy of their false 
reasonings ; to put to shame their prejudices, and to make them feel desolate, 
helpless and hopeless in themselves; and to do all in such a manner that they 
shall acknowledge love to be at the foundation. In appealing to the hopes 
of dying men, by the invitations and proffers of the gospel, even a spark of the 
love of God in a minister’s soul will glow and increase into a flame. In all 
to be done for souls, love should be the beginning and the ending ; the mighty, 
irresistible current which shall bear on the ambassador for Christ. 

There are modes of dealing with unconverted men, in which too many have 
indulged, which seem more like one “natural man,” in his unsanctified feelings, 
dealing with another “ natural man ;”. and while using the truth of God as the 
means, yet, profaning it and injuring the soul of the sinner, by using it ina 
spirit bordering on malignity ; assaulting conscience with carnal weapons ; 
appealing to fear, in that spirit of pride which delights in exciting and disturbing 
human feelings, without reference to the object or benefit; and contending 
with the resistant feelings of sinners-in a spirit of disputation instead of benevo- 
lence, and in the love of wrangling rather than in love to the sinner’s soul. 
Oh! what sermons are sometimes preached, what arguments held with sinners, 
in which the inspiration and energy of mind displayed are any thing but those 
of love! “The old man” in the preacher, may so grapple with “the old man” 
in the sinner, that little else than “anger, wrath, strife,” and stouter rebellings 
against God than ever, are the consequence. Some ministers fall into the 
habit of dealing with the unconverted so much in this manner, and make 
what they fancy the faithful preaching of the law so extensively their 
theme and their fort, that they are not able to preach with interest and profit 
on other classes of subjects. 'o attempt “preaching Christ,” and the mercy of 
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God in him towards “the rebellious” even,—they are not at home and at ease 
in such a field of thought ; cannot get their minds up to the point of energy and 
power which pride of talent would demand, and which is easy to them when they 
can enter the lists for a strife with the sinner. “And now I have done,” said a 
preacher of this class, once, after having delivered, in a protracted meeting, a 
course of his favorite sermons ; “in the afternoon, brother will preach his 
Jesus to you.”, Oh! when will such preachers learn that severity is not fidelity ; 
that ferocity in preaching, is not solemnity ; that denunciation is not persuasion ; 
and that to wrangle with sinners from the pulpit, by the hour, is not, of course, 
to lead them to repentance and the acknowledgment of the truth. When will 
such men learn that there is “amore excellent way” than this; and that to 
“ preach Christ,” is as much a duty as to preach the law which he “ magnified and 
made honorable ;” and that neither the law nor the gospel can be preached 
acceptably to God, or profitably to dying sinners, but from lips moved by love ; 
in a voice which shall derive sweetness and solemnity and power from tender 
holy affection, There is no eloquence, in preaching, like the eloquence which 
is inspired by love. Look at the great apostle of the Gentiles; in whom seri- 
ousness, force of reasoning, directness, point and faithful dealing with conscience 
_which could make Felix tremble, were ever united with the sweet solem- 
nity, dignity and power of love. Above all, look on Christ Jesus, who came 
declaring himself anointed of the Spirit “to preach the gospel to the poor ;” 
and whose love and compassion, united with all his fidelity, fearlessness, point 
and power, constrained even hardy soldiers—sent to take him—to return with- 
out him, saying, “never man spake like this man!” Those were days of glo- 
rious success to the gospel, when it was preached in the living eloquence of 
love. And such days will be seen again, when this grace shall have such place 
and power in the hearts of ministers, as it had in those of apostles and martyrs, 
and in Christ Jesus himself. 

We consider love in the Christian ministry, as it contemplates the church of 
God, and employs the means for its edification. Amidst all which may try 
the soul of the minister, in the number and condition of the unconverted around 
him, it is generally his privilege to look on some who are the hopeful children 
of God, of whom he can say, “ye are my glory and joy,” ‘I will very gladly 
spend and be spent for you.’ True, he knows not to what extent there may be 
those in the visible church who only “ have a name to live, and are dead;” and 
may be tried with many fears that some of them have never “known the grace 
of God in truth.” But leaving such to Him who “ knows what is in man,” it is 
his privilege and comfort to look on some who are manifestly living members, 
“epistles of Christ,” “ known and read of all men,”—“ written not with ink, but 
with the Spirit of the living God.” It is his privilege to see such whom he can 
love as bearing the image of Christ; possessing his spirit, walking in his steps. 

And yet, this is evident that érue Christians are but partially sanctified ; are 
compassed with infirmities, burdened with spiritual trials and perplexities 
attendant on backslidings. He sees in them faults to be corrected, deficiencies 
to be supplied; and sometimes offences to be mourned, which wound Christ in 
the house of his friends, and endanger the safety of other souls. Now, “in 
that he himself also is compassed with infirmity,” his contemplations of the 
church are to be with an eye of love. This feeling must be first in his heart as 
an under shepherd, as it was in “the chief Shepherd.” ‘The oversight he takes 
of the flock given into his hands, must be the oversight of love. It must speak 
in his eye, and. flow from his lips. They have their short-comings, infirmities, 
backslidings. But he is to be mindful of Him, who, “in his love, and in his pity, 
redeemed his people,” and who “bare them and carried them all the days of 
old.” The burden of his thoughts and the language of all his service towards 
them must say, “and this also-we wish, even your sanctification.” The object 
before him is, that there may be ‘presented to his Lord and Master, a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,’ but “holy and without 
blemish,” and “ faultless before the presence of his glory, with exceeding joy.” 

With such an object before him, how indispensable the dominion of love in 
the heart of the minister. What a multitude of things to be done for the chil- 
dren of God, that they may be assisted to “make their calling and election 
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sure ;” that they may “walk worthy of the high vocation wherewith they are 


called,” “ worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing,” and being “fruitful in every 
good word and work.” The genuineness of their evidences needs testing ; the 
safety of their hope assuring. The establishment of their characters in Christian 
holiness ; their growth in grace ; their fidelity in all the duties of the Christian 
life and profession ; their advancement in divine knowledge, and in “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ;” their 
conformity to the pattern and spirit of Christ; their prayerfulness, watchful- 
néss, spiritual-mindedness, fidelity in duties ;—these and many other things are 
to be promoted in them, by full, faithful, diligent, careful, repeated and earnest 
instruction. The duties of the ministry are to be so discharged towards them, 
that they being faithful in the right use of their privileges, from year to year 
there shall be the obvious advance, the happy abounding of each and all 
these things in them. Additional to all these, what a work of watching over 
them, lest they go astray ; of seeking their recovery if they do; of supporting 
the weak ; of comforting the feeble minded. What careful, just, and so far as it 
can be, charitable estimates of what they are “ by the grace of God,” are need- 
ful. What a work of prayer, also, has a minister to do for his flock, collectively 
and individually, commending them to God that he may obtain for them bless- 
ings more than they themselves perhaps are conscious they need. How much 
should he live in the spirit of Paul, as that of devotedness to the church, of 
readiness for self-sacrifice for the good of others ; of delight in participating with 
other Christians in the blessings of God; of joy in their prosperity; and these 
in him leading to such language as this—“ ye are in our hearts to die and live 
with you;” “I cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my 
prayers; that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him; the eyes 
of your understanding being enlightened; that ye may know what is the hope 
of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, 
and what the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, accord- 
ing to his mighty power.” How should love prompt in him unbounded wishes 
for good to the children of God; holy satisfaction in their prosperity ; delight 
in every qualification to do them good; and largeness of desires for the divine 
bestowments upon them. See the holy restlessness of Paul’s love to Christians, 
as expressed in such passages as these, “For I long to see you, that I may 
impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the end that ye may be established.” 
“For now we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord.” “ What thanks can we render 
again to God for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before out God, 
night and day praying exceedingly that we might see your face, and might per- 
fect that which is lacking in your faith.” “ For though I be absent from you in 
the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and 
the steadfastness of your faith.” Likewise says John, “I have no greater joy 
than to see that my children walk in the truth.” 

But with all these feelings and expressions of love, this same principle should 
lead to the exercise of tender, godly jealousy over the church, like that of 
Paul; to anxiety that they may “ walk in newness of life ;” that they “turn not 
aside to the right hand or to the left;” and leading to the use of the most 
solemn and heart-stirring motives to holiness; to “earnest care,” that all may 
be right in them; to a disinterestedness which shall protest with Paul, “ And I 
will gladly spend and be spent for you; though the more abundantly I love you 
the less I be loved.” It should constrain the minister to “do all things for their 
edifying ;” to solicitude respecting their troubles from wicked men; to much 
consideration of the best ways to promote the growth of Christians in holiness ; 
to desires for their fidelity ; to cautioning of them against enticements out of 
the way, and being spoiled, “through philosophy and vain deceit,” and “ after 
the rudiments of the world;” to direct reproof, where needed ; to earnest coun- 
sel for Christian steadfastness; to “ diligent looking lest any fail of the grace 
of God,” lest any, after having “known the way of life,” “fall from their own 
steadfastness,” and prove that “it had been better for them never to have 
known it;” and lest any “draw back unto perdition” instead of “ believing, 
unto the saving of the soul.” Said the humble, serious and sweet spirited 
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Hallock, (whose name is one of those in the American church which is “ better 
than great riches,”) as descriptive of his solicitudes as a pastor and guide to souls, 
peculiarly in a time of revival of religion; “On seeing a person altogether 
careless, in atime of God’s special mercy, I tremble for fear he will be left 
without a share in the blessing. IfI find one under slight serious impressions, 
I am in distress because he has not a deeper sense of his sin and ruin. IfI 
discover a case of pungent conviction, my joy is limited by a fear that this per- 
son will yet grieve the Holy Spirit, and be given over to a reprobate mind. 
When I meet one in the first transports of hope, I feel a peculiar satisfaction, 
yet I cannot but remember the stony-ground hearers, and pray God, in my poor 
way, to save from fatal delusion. When I find a professor of Christ fast asleep, 
my heart sinks within me ; and on seeing in professors or young converts a for- 
wardness to promote the work, I am sometimes afraid they will do serious injury 
through a want of knowledge or of prudence. And oh how anxiously do I watch 
any changes in the work! How exceedingly trying to see evidence of its 
decline! ow do I tremble, for fear our sins as a church, and especially my 
own defects, should provoke God to withdraw his gracious influence. Thus, 
brother, turn what way I will, a revival, with all its animating things, is to me 
_a scene of amazing solemnity.”* Truly, the solicitudes of a pastor whose 
spirit is that of fervent and active love to the souls of his charge, are not | 
likely to cease—even respecting those of them who are the hopeful subjects of 
grace—till he can see them safe in heaven. 

Paul, to the Ephesians, speaks of “ my tribulations for you,” and to the Colos- 
sians,.of “what great conflict [have for you.” And it is indeed true, that the 
tender, watchful, anxious spirit of love, in the heart of a minister, occasions 
him, for a few years in this world, much toil, and great and exhausting expen- 
diture of feeling. Yet sweet shall be his rest, when his work is accomplished, 
and when he can say to his Lord, “I have glorified thee on the earth, I have 
finished the work thou gavest me to do.” Love anticipates for itself and its 
objects, richest, sweetest joys, hereafter; can say as in the breast of Paul, to 
the people of God’s love, “[ now rejoice in my sufferings for you ;” and rising 
above the trials of the ministry, and all its solicitudes, and sorrows, and tears, 
is willing to wait for years, and till the day of “the appearing of Jesus Christ,” 
for its rest and its reward. And how rich, exalted and glorious shall be the 
joys of love, in the heart of the faithful minister ; when, with those for whom he 
she so long cared, toiled, agonized, hoped and prayed, he shall stand on Mount 

ion, 


“ Where all the air is love,” 


and when he shall bow with them before the throne of him of whom it is written, 
“God is love.” 

Thus far we have contemplated love in the Christian minister as it enters 
into the performance of his duties as a pastor. He has, however, additional to 
these, duties to perform for the good of the whole visible church and of society, 
and the world at large; and. into which he must carry the spirit of love. That 
which becomes him, within his parochial sphere, he must manifest every where, 
and in all he does, as a minister. Generally speaking, what he is in his spirit 
at home, that he will be abroad, and in the field where he meets and unites his 
labors with brethren in the ministry.and of the church. 

There has been occasion, in these latter years, for some Malachi of ancient 
days to rise among us and preach on the text, “therefore take heed to your 
spirit;” and question with us how far our parochial ministry, and more 
especially our manner of doing duty in our public character, has been per- 
vaded by the spirit of love. And many warnings we have, to look to ourselves, 
lest we appear as though we were throwing off the bonds of love, and casting 
away its cords; and giving in to the spirit of the men of the world, and of the 
times; which are those of collision, and controversy, and party excitement, 
and animosity. 

We are called in the providence and by the word of God to- “contend 
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earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.” As those whose duty it is 
to study and know the great and glorious truths of God’s word, to teach them 
to others, and to labor for their diffusion in their purity, among men; when 
perversion of them, and errors contrary to them, are taught, we are to stand up 
firmly and speak, write, preach and print, plainly and solemnly, and with all the 
power and authority which God has given us. The Christian minister must 
“ give place by subjection, no, not for an hour, that the truth of the gospel may 
continue.” But the love to God and the truth which he professes to have in his 
heart, must exert its full and mighty influence in his whole manner of explain- 
ing and defending the truth; and-must be his strong safeguard against every 
thing wrong in the temper with which he defends it. “The servant of the 
Lord must not strive ; (i. e. angrily contend in words,) but be gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach, patient; in meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves; if God peradventure will give them repentance to the acknowledging of 
the truth.” “The weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” “The wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God.” “ Let all your things be done 
with charity.” Such Scriptures as these should be much in our minds. We 
are doing our work as defenders of the faith, under many and strong tempta- 
tions to swerve from the temper of the gospel as the temper of love. We are 
in danger of using our powers of mind, our tongues and our pens, under the 
influence of feelings which we shall regret, and perhaps bitterly but unavail- 
ingly deplore, when a few years shall have passed, and the excitement of occa- 
sions shall have subsided; and especially when that day shall arrive in which 
our frames of temper and motives of action, and our speeches, and sermons, and 
pamphlets, and reviews, and books, shall undergo that solemn review to which 
God will call us all, by the hght of eternity. It is easy and in some sense 
pleasant to move on under the full sail of intellectual effort which the gales— 
perhaps tempests—of excited feeling may give us; and to think, write, speak, 
perhaps print, powerfully. And we may accomplish upon the minds of oppo- 
nents, perplexity, excitement, vexation, mortification, and perhaps, some con- 
sciousness of the weakness of their cause. But two very important things we 
may utterly fail to accomplish; because we do not bring into exercise that 
principle which alone by the blessing of God, can accomplish it—conviction of 
error, and persuasion to forsake it. This is a conquest never gained but where 
love is. It is one thing to think, write, preach, publish, with an opponent in 
your mind’s eye to sharpen your feelings, and through them your intellectual 
powers; and to put forth a nervous, spasmodic and unnatural strength, in which 
you will be feared, somewhat like a mad man; and it is altogether another matter 
to do these things with nothing but truth in your eye, and love to it and to God 
and men in your heart. Victories over opponents in controversy,—i. e. their 
persuasion to retract their errors and embrace the truth, are events which are 
comparatively seldom; even when a right spirit is with the defender of the true 
faith. And when this spirit is absent, such victories are never gained. “ Let 
the righteous smite me, it shall be a kindness,” the erring man may say} but 
he will receive every thing which is urged on him ina wrong spirit, with such 
a spirit. The gospel itself, Heaven’s great epistle of love to a guilty world, fails 
to conquer “them that are lost.” How then shall any thing be accomplished 
where love, the grand element of the gospel, is absent. And inasmuch as 
victories over sin and unbelief are at best accomplished with difficulty, how 
needful that the grand weapon by which Christ conquers men should be used 
with all wisdom, fidelity and power.. When Paul “mightily convinced the 
Jews,” he did it by reasoning which was warmed by the living soul of love. 

An interesting fact is stated respecting the excellent Robert Hall; as show- 
ing how even so good a man could err, in this point ; and how clearly he after- 
wards saw it, and how honestly he retracted it. ‘ His ‘ Christianity Consistent 
with a Love of Freedom,’” says a recent reviewer of his works, “ was written ina 
tempest of feeling, and in some parts with an acerbity of temper, and a keenness 
and profusion of invective and satire, which his mature judgment so decisively 
condemned, that he obstinately prohibited its republication.” * There is such a 
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thing as being powerful in controversy, because a man loves it, and hi 3 excited : 
_ feelings will give quickness and energy to his intellectual powers n, in the 


common and more appropriate work of preaching “the gospel of the grace of 


God,” and seeking to win souls to Christ and to edify the saints, the mind 


will sink to a very ordinary level. A great general in the field, may be 


very far from being a good private citizen, or a man lovely and desirable in the 
retirement of domestic and social life. A-.very Samson in controversy, taken 
out of the lists, and shorn of his favorite locks, may “ become much as another 
man,” strangely, contemptibly weak, as to those things which are most desirable. 
Ministers should be afraid of being mightier in controversy than they are in 
“ preaching Christ crucified.” The power of love is not like that “ great and 
strong wind which rent the mountains, and break in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord,” nor like the earthquake, nor like the fire; but like the “still small — 
‘voice.” The rays of the sun which melt, are noiseless, steady, bright, beautiful. 
So is the influence of love; as an element whose power overcomes the unbe-— 
lieving, wins back the wandering, and binds men in glorious captivity to the 
truth, and to the Son of God. 

The remarks just made apply not only to those controversies which have 


publicity through the press; but also to those which exist in the more retired 


walks of parochial life ; those which go on in the ministerial circle, or in the 
place of his residence and where the minister is tempted to attack some heresy 
which threatens, or is already in his church. They apply in cases where a 
minister is tempted to dwell upon particular, perhaps personal vices ; or upon 
the excuses, and cavils, and impenitent habits of men around him; and in these 
to do what has been quaintly, but appropriately called “ hammering,”—being 
much in the practice of censure, and rebuke, and scolding, but little in that of 
setting before men duty direct, and their privileges, and seeking to allure and 
win them to the ways of Christ. 

Regard for the honor of Christ, the good of Christians, and our own spiritual 
comfort and prosperity should make us watchful, and lead us to pray, earnestly, 
that the gifts of the Holy Spirit to ministers, may be richly those of love ; and that 
our self-cultivation may be directed to the attainment of those frames of feeling, 
and habits of thought, and methods of writing and preaching, which are of love. 
In urging this we are by no means advocating a softness of character and a 
weakness, and imbecility, and “fear of man,” in which we shall be so good and 
kind as never to be faithful to our trust, nor do our Lord’s work with efficiency 
and fidelity. Time need not be taken, here, to show that the presence of this 
great element of character and its powerful exercise, are perfectly consistent 
with the highest moral courage, and the most unblenching firmness, dignity 
and seriousness of deportment towards the enemies of the truth, whether in or 
out of the church; and which shall take the most powerful grasp upon their 
consciences, and carry the day most completely over their hearts and minds. 
Love is not an amiable weakness ; something which makes a minister the scorn 
and the prey of the stout and sturdy in wickedness. No, it is the mightiest prin- 
ciple in the whole Christian character. It makes its way where nothing else 
can go, and does it with a cheerful, firm, majestic step. It presses conflict 
when every other power would, without it, give back. It moves on against the 
mightiest “spiritual wickednesses ;” and comes off “ conqueror and more than 
conqueror,” where, for any other power in the human breast nothing could be 
expected but defeat. 

We are called, in the providence of God, and by the precepts of his word, to 
promote the reformation of men from various vices, and abuses ; and respecting 
which we are to deal with them individually and privately, and with the public 
mind. This part of our work is to go on not only as entering into the fulfillment 
of our local ministry, but as we are to unite our efforts with each other and 
with the friends of God every where. Many things have demonstrated, in 
recent years, that what is sometimes called the spirit of reform, is any thing but 
the spirit of the gospel and of love. There have been multitudes of cases of 
such treatment of men who seem “out of the way,” as suggested the query, 
which is really the greater sinner, the man of vice and injustice, or the pro- 
fessed reformer, who comes down upon him ina zeal very much resembling 
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rage ; in a courage which becomes effrontery, with reasoning which degenerates 


into rancor, and with a perseverance which is little else than obstinacy. Now | 


may the Lord give all his ministers grace to make them faithful, courageous, 
unflinching, in their efforts to promote reformations of all needful and desirable 
kinds. But may he teach us, above all, how to “conquer by love.” If that be 
true which is written, “ many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it ;” through this, if “ Jesus Christ the righteous,” accomplished “ what the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh;” and if this attribute 
belongs in the religion we profess, and study, and preach, and has any concern 
in our efforts for the good of a wandering world; then let it take the command 
of every other principle in us, in all the labors for reformation to which we put 
our hands. Let us be mindful of the mysterious but beautiful and powerful 
adaptedness of this principle—as it appeared in Christ and his apostles, and in 
good men of later times—to gain triumphs over wickedness, where nothing else 
could, Let men of the world endeavor to carry their points, by taking to them- 
selves spirits, wicked, provoking; dangerous in association and action; and let 
men of hasty and proud spirit in the church, who will not be counselled on some 
“more excellent way” than they are trying, move on and push things in their 
favorite and self-confident fashion. But let the true ministers of Christ gather 
around the cross of Christ, and there study that sublime mystery, the victory of 
love ; and in their efforts to reform men, be it the resolve of each, ‘come toil, 
reproach, suffering, martyrdom and death, for the reformation of a wicked world ; 
but all shall be from love.’ 

We are called by Providence and the word, with peculiar emphasis, in these 
days, to seek the advancement of the kingdom of Christ on the earth. That 
command of our divine Redeemer, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,” while it does not call us to leave our flocks and our 
own country destitute and go personally to the ends of the earth, yet does call 
us to be leaders of the people of God by our preaching and example, in the 
work of spreading the gospel; and in order to this, sustaining the great systems 
of Christian benevolence which are in operation, and which God has owned and 
blessed. Here is a vast work of love to be done. That which brought our 
“Lord and Master” from heaven and his throne into this world, to make 
known the gospel of his grace to ungodly men,—that love we profess to 
have in our hearts, and quickening us in our work as ministers at home. And it 
must sweetly and powerfully constrain us to spend our strength ; and to endeavor 
to pursuade the church of Christ to spend her own, and to give her prayers, and 
her alms, and her sons and daughters, for the fulfilment of our Lord’s injunc- 
tion ; and neither to rest ourselves, nor give the church rest, till a revolted and 
wretched world shall be brought back to God and made happy in the light of 
“the sun of righteousness,” and the joys of salvation,—nor till “the king- 
doms of this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” 
With a “ world lying in wickedness” to be converted; such wants of men to 
overtake and supply; such wretchedness to alleviate; such a universe of 
immortal souls to be saved from the horrors of “the second death,” and above 
all considering “Him that loved us,” and gave himself to die for us and for 
such a world; how can we keep back our hands and our hearts from the work, 
the mighty work of love? The minister is not to look just about him, the place 
where he stands, or to shut up his thoughts, and interest, and efforts within the 
precincts of his parish. What would become of the whole unevangelized world, 
and would the command of Christ ever be accomplished were he to do this ? 
His first duties are among the people of his charge doubtless, for God will 
require his flock at his hands. And he is to love and labor for the salvation of 
his own country. But this he can do, and still live and labor for the good of 
the whole world. He can, in his' parochial labors, have his eye upon “ the 
parched grounds,” the desolate places of the earth; and be keeping the foun- 
tains at home good, from which shall flow blessings to the ends of the earth. 
The minister’s heart ought to be ‘large enough to hold,’ (not only his own church 
and congregation but) ‘the world,’ as was said of a devoted servant of Christ 
who not long since departed to his reward. He should be fruitful in plans for 
the diffusion of the blessings of the gospel, and should desire to be universally 
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usefi esirous, as said the devoted Mills, to “ make his influence 


er corner of this ruined world.” fans 
ets Syne nothing in glorification of ministers—but that which is fitted to 
crete ase se of responsibility, solemn as eternity—to aflirm, that upon S- 
ters more than any other men, is depending, under God, e evangelization of this. 
sinful world. As our love is, to dying men, and according as our benevolence 


is employed in prompting the prayers and efforts of the church, so will advance 


this great work. Let the influence of love be seen in the doings of the ministry, 
not only for the church at home and for those who sit impenitent in the light 
of the “Sun of righteousness,” but also for those who “sit in the region and 
shadow of death.” 

The length to which these remarks have been protracted, forbids that we 
more than state a few other points for consideration. Love, in the heart 
the true minister of Christ, leads him to just treatment of fellow laborers in “ the 
work of Christ.” It secures a powerful attachment to ministerial brethren; such 
as that which dwelt in the breast of Paul and bound him so tenderly to Timothy, 
Titus, Epaphras and others. It makes a minister cautious of whatever would 
make the ministry to be blamed and hinder its influence on the church or the 
world. And it leads ministers to fidelity in counsels one to another, and free 
and profitable consultation together on their duties, and the great interests of 
the church of Christ; makes their assemblies to be delightful for their harmony ; 
and their movements for the good of the world to be strong, from the strength 
of their bond of union, “love in the Spirit.” 

This subject is commended to the consideration of men already in the sacred 
office ; but more especially to those who are preparing for the work of the 
ministry. To such we would say ; brethren, in your places of retirement, for 
professional study, and for equipping yourselves for your great work, seek to be 
“scribes well instructed,’—*“ workmen that shall not need to be ashamed,” and 
having all the intellectual training, and all the attainments in useful knowledge 
which are desirable. But above all things, cultivate holy love. Those who 
have tried somewhat the vicissitudes of the ministry, and know its temptations, 
can tell you, that of all the graces of the Christian character there is no 


a one of which you will so much need a double portion, as of the grace of love. 


i 


: No man on earth is more in danger of becoming a misanthrope among men of 
_ the world, than a minister without love—much love. With it, as it burned in 
the breasts of prophets, apostles, martyrs; and as it shone in their lives, and 
made effective and successful their labors, and as it has appeared in many of 
past and of modern ages,—no man on earth can be so useful, so happy, so 
heavenly in his temper; so Christ Jesus, as a Christian minister. Let this 
flame burn continually, before God, on the altar of your heart,—Christian 
student. Let it be increased while you enter and advance in the ministerial 


work, Let it choose your texts; preside in the preparation of your sermons ; 


and be like “alive coal” touching your lips, in preaching them. Let it give 
energy and fervor to your labors in the meridian of life, and glow in your 
advanced age, if God give you to see that period. Let it be your “ruling pas- 
sion, strong in death.” Let it burn, high as heaven, to the last moment of your 
stay on this side the grave. And it will burn with seraphic glow, with angelic 
beauty, and with strength next to omnipotence, when you shall receive your 
“ crown of righteousness,” “ enter into the joy of your Lord,” and dwell before 
the eternal throne. 
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Mastin McClaren 
1828 Un. Joseph G. 1805 ea Clan a 
Mather OCT cr Alesossaies Me ke D heandend 
1791 N. J. —Moses N., D. D. Na Jie 1818—Prof, Dick. and at 
1826 Un. D. ae Mr., M. D. Rais 
1828 Ham. William 1832 Un. Jobn 
Matlack McClintock 
1623 Un. Robert K. 1751 N.J. Samuel, Mr., and at Harv. Col. 
Matthews D. D. at Yale 
1754 N. J. David, Mr. at Col. 1758 McClure 
1790 a Ae Willers “* ni Yel 1792 N. J. —William, Mr, 
1803 Un. ames r.—D. D. at Yale 
1823—Chancellor Univ. N.Y. , 1832 pee ey 
Maulsby i leds 
EE oN 1815 apt yet R., Mr. 
Maurice McCord 
1834 N.J. Charles FP. 1825 N.J. Joseph, Mr. 
Maverick McC ‘ele 
1762 Col. William B.N. ever 
1807 N. J. —Samuel, Mr. 
Maxwell 1820 N. J. Province 
1792 N. J. George C., Mr. 1822 N. J. James 
1804 N. J. William, Mr. 1824 .N. J. Cyrus, M. D., Univ, Pa. 
1805 Un. Ebenezer K. McC 
1807 Col. William H. cUoy 
1808 Col. Hugh, Mr., 1816 1785 N. J. James 
1823 N.J. John P. B., Mr. 1806 N. J. ||Robert 
1827 Col.. William H, Mr. McCrackin 
ayer 1761 N. J. Thomas 
1829 Rut. —Lewis, D.D., Prof. Theol, Sem. McCrady 
: York, Pa. 1791 N. J. John 
Maynard McCrea 
1810 Un. = John 1824 Un. John B. 
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McCre ‘ McKean 
1762 N.J. John, Mr. ~ 11762 Col. —Rohert, Mr. 
McCree 1781 N. J.—tl*Thomas, LL. D., Pres. Cong., 
So a eae 1814 N. J. ea LLL. D., Prof, of Harv. 
: Mec pa D. D. in Alleg. Coll. 
4 . 
1764.N. J. John McKeon 
MeCullen 1825 Col. —||John 
1806 Col. James note ae 
McCulloch 1753 N. J. John, Mr. 
1820 Un. —Thomas, D. D., Glasgow poke 
ArcCulloueh 1800 Col. John, ist 
=) 
1833 N.J. William McKinney 
McCurdy 1834 Rut. William A. 
1810 Un. John, Mr., at Yale, 1818 McKissack 
McDonald 1802 ee Gece D. 
x cKnight 
oi ate 1798 Col. Washington, Mr., 1804 
1820 Un. Alexander 1808 Col. John 
1821 Col. —Daniel, D. D. McKoon 
1828 N.J. Samuel, Mr., Tutor 1832 Un. Merit G. 
1827 N.J.  William-K., Mr., Prof. Wash. McLane 
Colle 
1832 Un. darn ite 1807 N.J. Allen, Mr., M. D. 
McDougal McLaren 
1769 N.J. John Alexander 1813 Un. —_Donald, Mr. 
McDowell 1824 Un. ee NV., Mr. 
1825 Un. F., Mr. 
1801 N.J. John, Mr.—D. D. Univ. N, Car. | 1831 Un. William, Mr. 
1809 N.J. William A., Mr., Tut.— D. D. McLean 
Frank. Coll. 
TS1GING Jo James 1815 Un. John, Mr. 
1818 Un. —John, D. D. McLeod 
1819 N. J. William L, 1798 Un. Alexander, Mr., and at N. J., 
1828 Un. John D. D. at Midd. 
McElroy 1818 N. J. —Robert LE. B ) Mr. 
= 1818 Col. Alexander R, 
4a? pe Neh, 1826 Col. John N. 
1807 N.J. John McMahon 
WMeBavlan 1817 N. J; “Jobn V. 
1827 Col. Charles McMaster 
> 1824 Ham. David 
r Mck arland 1815 Un. —Gilbert, Mr , D. D. 
1832 Un. A. Davis 1827 Un. Algernon S., Mr. 
; McFarlane 1827 Un. Erasmus D., Mr. 
1818 Un. Alexander, Prof. Dick. Coll. McMillan 
McGahagan 1772 N.J. John, Jeff. Coll., D. D. 
1805 Col. Thomas 1788 N. J. Ephraim 
McGeoch 1809 Un. Robert, Mr. 
1825 Un. James McMurray 
1826 Un. Joon 1804 Un. William, Mr., D. D. 
McGregor McNair 
aoe Neds Berd ae Mr. 1827 Ham. John 
Ol. onn 
Melllhany eee 
RGIGUN. TO James Me 1822 Un. Finluy W. 
Mcllvaine z McNeven 
1802 N. J. William, Mr. 1806 Col. —William J., M. D. 
1812 N.J. Bowes R., Mr. eel “Clee canes 
1814 N. J. Bloomfield, Mr. McNeil 
1816 N. J. gan P., Mr., Prof. in Mill. | 1824 N.J. Joseph S. 
cad., D, D.—Pres. Ken. Coll, 1 
1818 N.J. Joseph, Mr. : McPherrin 
1823 N.J. Henry, Mr. 1710 N. J. Thomas 
McJimsey McPherson 
1819 Un. William 1766 N.J.  Jobn, Mr. 
1819 Un. John W. 1826 Un. William 
McKay 1826 Ham. Donald 
1766 N. J. —David McVean 


1829 Ham. James, Mr. ’ 1813 Un. James, Mr. 


< ad = | be oe 
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MeVicar 1825 Un. —Silas, Mr. 
1818 Un. Peter, Mr., Prof. in Hamp. Syd.| 1832 Col. James W. 
Coll. Meyers 
McVickar 1799 Col. — Philip 
1802 Col. Archibald 1806 Un. Matthew 
1802 Col. James Michael 


1804 Col. John, Mr.,, 1818, Prof. 1825 ye i 
LL. D., Pres. Wash., Va. Be? ee 


1809 Col. Henry Middleton 
1812 Col. Edward Lie we ieee M. D., St. Andrews, Prof. 
McWhorter PONE Gg tla 
1757 N. J, AlesaniMetvend Dold Ved oh? Node potent. Are 
1776 Mierckren 
1784 N.J. Alexander C., Mr. 1822 N. J. John S., Mr. 
Mead Mikell 
1794 Col. Henry, M. D. 1826 N.J. Isaac J. 
1822 Col. Edward N., Mr., 1833 Milledoler 
Meade © 1793 Col. Philip, Mr., 1797, and D. D. in 
1787 N.J. David, Mr. 1837, Pres. Rut. 
1808 N.J.  Wéailiam, Mr., D. D. elswhere 1820 Col. Philip E., M. D. at Rut. 1827 
1812 ae aa 1829 Rut. —Benson, Mr. 
leads Miller 
1826 Un. Orlando, Mr. 1764.N. J. Alexander, Mr. 
Mearns 1792 N. J. —Samuel, Mr. and Phil. and Yale= 
1822 N.J. Hugh D. D. Phil. and Un. 1804, and 
Meason oni el. Car. and Prof. in Theos 
1799 N. J. Isaac em. Princeton 
Meeker 1795 Col. Sylvanus 
1798 Un. Morris 8. 
1815 Rut. —John, M. D. 1799 N.J. TI M 
1821 Col. — Stephen, Mr. is06 CoM 
Meigs ee 
1818 N. J. —Charles D., Mr., and M. D. 1/4914 .N.J. William M.. Mr. 
__ Uniy. Pa. 18i4 Un. Albert.” 
Meir 1815 Ham. Alpha, Mr. 
1795 Col. John f1., Mr., 1804 817 Un. Charles 
Melville 1818 Un. William, Mr. 


i pai 1819 Un. Andrew 
1769 N. J. Thomas, Mr., and Harv. 1773 1821 Unie, fodiey A, 


Mercer 1823 Ham. Lewis 
1762 N. J. John D. 1823 Un. Jonathan D. 
1797 N.J. Charles F., Mr., LL. D., 1826 1824, Un. Adam 
1808 N.J. Archibald 1828 Un. Abraham, Mr., M.D. 
Merchant 1828 Un. —George B., Mr. . 
1779 N.J. George, Mr. 1829 N. J. St D., Mr., and Univ. Pa. 
Meriam 9 eee 
30 Col. Benja F, 
1826 Un. Norman Hee xe Rae ard. 
Merrell 1832 Col. Frederic W. 
1823 Ham. William M., Mr. ee ne J. eamug Mr Tutor 
Merriam ea hy me a 
1805 Col. —Clement, Mr. es 
Merry i Milligan 
1826 Col. ‘fhomas H. Lat ae 
1834 N. J, —|John J., Mr. 
Merselis Mills 
4, . —Aar Al. Mr. 4 
ze BP iterdhow ‘al 1756 N.J. William, Mr., and Yale, 71 
1834 N. J. RichardB 1802 N. J. Henry, Mr., Tutor, and D. D. at 
Seay et Ets Amherst, Prof. in Auburn Thee: 
Mesier Sinn 
1789 Col. Matthew 1802 Un. Joseph L., Mr. 
1789 Col. _— Peter 1832 Rut. Abraham 
Mesick 1833 Un. John 
1834 Rut. John F. Millspauch 
Meserole 1820 Un. Philip, Mr. 
1832 Rut. David M. Milner 
Messier 1758 N.J. John 
1832 Un. Henry Milnor 
Messler 1792 N.J. Joseph K., Mr. 
1821 Un. Abraham 1826 Col. William H. 
Metcalf Minard 
1819 Un. Orlando, Mr. 1825 Col. Isaac T. 
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Minturn 
1817 Col. William 
1826 Col. Thomas R. 
Mitchell 
1750 N. J. Simeon 
1765 N.J. Alexander 


1788 Col. —||Samurnt L., Mr., M. D. and 
LL. D. elsewhere, Prof. Med. 
Coll, N. York, Sen. in Cong, 

1804 Col. John 

1813 Col. Thomas C., Mr. 

1814 N. J. —John, D. D, Scotland 


1820 Col. John 

1820 Col. William, Mr. 

1823 N. J. —John K., M. D., Phil., Mr. 

1825 Col. Edward E. 

1827 N.J. Jacob D., Mr. 

1830 N. J. —Thomas D., Mr. 

1830 Un. William M., Mr. 

1831 Un. William H. 

1833 Un. | Chauncey L 
Moffat 

1749 N. J. John 

1823 Un. Hector 

1831 Un. Henry F. 
Moir 

1828 Col. Austin L. S. 
Molleson 

1824. N.J. George P., Mr. 
Monell 

1833 Un. John J. 

1834 Un. Gilbert C. 
Monk 

1806 N. J. Charles W. 
Monroe 

1773 Col. Harvey, Mr. 


1822 N. J. —JAMES, LL. D., Sen. in Cong. 
Sec. State, Pres. Use 
Monteath 
1788 N. J. — Walter, Mr. 
Monteith 
1811 Un.» — Walter, Mr. 


1830 Un. William 7’. 
Moody 
1796 N.J. John 
1824 Un. Doroman A. 
Moore 
1768 Col. Benjamin, Mr. 
1789 Col. Benjamin, D. D. 
1790 Col. —Thomas, Mr. 
1793 Rut. —William, M. D. and at Edin. 
1794 Col. —Richard ‘Ge Mr., D. D. 
1798 Col. Clement C., Mr., LL. D., 1829 
1798 Col. Samuel W. 
1802 Col. Nathaniel F., Mr., LL. D,, ’25, 
’ Prof. 
1806 Col. Samuel M., M. D., 1810 
1806 Col. David 
1810 Col. Benjamin 
1821 Un. Jobin M. 
More 
1830 Rut. Michael P. 
Morehouse .»; 
1812 Un. George Y., Mr. 
Morford 
1797 N. J. Edmund, Mr. 
1812 N. J. Charles 
1818 N. J. Furman 
Morgan 
1803 Un. Jonathan 
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1815 Un. Gilbert, Mr. 
1817 N, J. Nicholson R. 
1831 Col. James M. 
Morley 
1834 Un. Charles 
Morrell 
1804 Un. Abraham 
Morrill 
1823 Col. John A. 
Morris 
1768 Col. Gouverneur, Mr. 
1774 N. J. Lewis, Mr. 
1784 N.J. James, Mr. 
1791 Rut. _||{Robert, LL. D. 
1805 N. J. John B. 
1805 N.J. William E. 
1813 Col. —_— Nicholas, Mr. 
1823 Ham, Henry 
1818 Col. Gerard W. 
1822 Un. Robert K. 
1824 Un. William L. 
1826 Col. Richard L. 
1826 Col. Henry 
Morrison 
1815 Un. John A. 
1819 Ham. Roderick N., Mr. 
1822 N. J. —Robert H., Mr., Dy. D. 
1825 N.J. John A. 
Morse 
1787 N. J. —Jedidiah, Mr., at Yale-—D. D. 
Edin. ! 
1809 Un. James O. 
821 Ham. Zenas, Mr. 
1828 Rut. —Benaiah G., Mr. 
1833 Ham. Oliver A. 
Morss 
1826 N. J. —James, D. D.—Harv., 1800 
Morton 
1778 N.J. Jacob, Mr. 
1782 N.J. John, Mr. 
1792 Nid George W., Mr. 
se N.J. George C., Mr. 
810 Col. John 
1810 Col. George 
1815 Col. Francis 
1824 Col. Hamilton, Mr., M. D., 1834 
1827 Col. Henry I, Mr. 
1827 Rut. —Hamilton, M.D. 
1828 Rut. Lewis M. 
Mosby 
1786 N. J. Richard, Mr. 
Moseley 
1819 Ham. —William A., Mr., Yale 
1826 Un. Seth 
1826 Ham. Charles E, 
1832 Un. Daniel T. 
Mosher 
1818 Ham. —Charles, Mr. 
Mosier 
1814 Un. Charles R. K., Mr. 
Moss 
1828 Un. —_ Horatio O. 
Mott 
1806 Col. —Valentine, M. D. 
Moule 
1834 Rut. John 
Mount 
1776 N. J. Richard, Mr. 
1834 Col. Richard E. 
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Mowatt 

1816 Col. John 
Mower 

1828 Un. Samuel 
Moyston 

1823 Un. William A. 
Muhlenbergh 

1787 N. J. —Henry, D. D. 
Muir 

1770 N. J. —George, D. D., and Mr., Edin. 
Muirson 

1772 Col. James, M. B. 
Mulenberg 

1834 Col. —William A., D. D. 
Mullen 

1833 Un. Joseph 
Muller 

1822 Col. Andrew H. 
Mulligan 

1791 Col. John W. 

1794 Col. Gilbert 
Mumford 

1810 N.J. John I., Mr. 

1821 Ham. Elisha H.S. 

1822 Un. Samuel J., Mr. 

1824 Un. George H. 
Mundy 

1812 Rut. Edward 
Munger 

1821 Ham. Manson 
Munn 

1821 Col. William H., Mr. 
Murdock 

1814 Un. Ellice, Mr., M. D. at Yale, 717 
Murphy 

1823 Un. —James, Mr. 

1830 Col. Henry C. 

1834 Un. James K. 
Murray 

1773 N. J. —Daniel, Harv., 1771, Mr. 


1788 N. J. John, Mr. 

1799 Col. Alexander 

1812 Col. John W. B., Mr. 

1813 Col. Thomas C., Mr., 718 

1815 N.J. James IL. 
Muzzy 

1808 Col. Frederic 
Napton 

1826 N. J. William B., Mr. 
Nash 

1799 N.J. Frederick, Mr. 

1826 Ham. John C. 
Nathan 

1827 Col. Jonathan 
Naudain 

1806 N.J. Annoy, Mr., M.D. Sen, in Cong. 
Naylor 

1820 Un. William S. 
Neal 

-810 Col. Ava, Mr. 
Necker 

1790 N. J. —James, LL. D. 
Neely 

1795 N.J. Reuben, Mr. 

1822 N.J. Jonathan 
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Neff 
1818 N.J. George W., Mr. 
Neil 
1823 N. J. 
Neill 
1767 Col. —Hugh, Mr. 
1803 N. J. William, Mr., Tutor—D. D., Un. 
1812, and Pres. of Dickinson 
1828 Col. George B. 
Neilson 
1793 N.J. John, Mr., M. D., N. York. 
1794 N.J. James H. 
1811 Un, Charles 
1817 Col. John, Mr. 
1830 Rut. James R. 
Nelson . 
1804 Col. Joseph, Mr., 1808 
1825 N. J. —John, Mr. 
1825 Rut. —Joseph, LL. D.—Mr., Col. 


William, Mr. 


Neville 
1809 N. J. Jobn 
Nevin 
1821 Un. John W., Prof. West. Theol. 
Sem., Pittsburgh 
Nevins 
1759 N.J. Samuel, Mr. 
1816 N. J. JamesS., Mr. 
Nevitt 
1832 N.J. George W. 
Nevius 
1816 N.J. James S., Mr. 
1829 N. J. William J., Mr. 
1830 Rut. Elbert S., Mr. 
1834 N.J. Henry V. D. 
1834 N. J. — William, D. D. 
Newbold 
1816 N.J. John S. 
Newby 
1810 N. J. Nathan 
Newcomb 
1828 Un.  Zaccheus T., Mr. 
Newell 
1810 Rut. Kearney, Mr. 
Newland 
1814 Un. James 
Newton 


1791 N. J. —John, D. D. 


1826 Un. Calvin, Mr. 

1833 Un. Erastus 
Nichol 

1821 N. J. James 
Nicholas 

1821 Un. _—- Robert C., Mr. 
Nicholl 

1793 Col. John, Mr., 97 

1831 Col. Gideon S. 
Nicholls 

1825 N.J. Whitefield, Mr., M. D. 
Nichols « Be 

1823 Col. Samuel, Mr. 

1825 Col. Walter 
Nicholson 

1792 Col. James 

1796 Col. Samuel 

1826 N. J. James M. 
Nicklin 

1804 N. J. Philip H., Mr. 


A2Q4 LIST OF 
Nicoll 
1766 Col. Edward, Mr. 
1774 Col, Henry 
1774 Col. Samuel, M. B. 
1776 Col. Matthias 
1786 N.J.  Abimael Y., Mr. 
1812 N.J. John C. 
1829 N.J. © Lewis F., Mr. 
1830 Col. Benjamin 
Niel 
1827 Rut. Alexander H., M. D. 
' Nightengale 
1803 Un. Joseph C. 
Niles 
1766 N.J. ||tNathaniel, Mr., and Harv. 7D, 
and at Dart., 91 © 
1769 N.J. Samuel 
Nims 
1820 Un. Theodore 
: Nisbet 
1783 N. J. —Charles, D. D., Pres. Dick. 
Nitchie 
1801 Col. John 
1813 Rut. John, Mr. 
Noble 
1763 N.J. Obadiah, Mr., Dart. 
Wi21 Ned econ, Vins 
1806 N. J. Patrick 
1828 Un. Charles E. 
Noel 
1777 N. J. John, Mr, 
Norman 
25 Un. Edward 
Norsworthy 
1826 Col. John B. 
North 
1812 Un. William A. S., Mr. 
Northrup 
1834 Un. Henry H. 
Northup 
1816 Un. Carr 
Norton 
1792 Col. John L. 
1793 Col, Robert B. 
1815 Un. —Asahel S.,D, D. 
1823 Ham. Herman 
1828 Un. Edward 
1828 Ham. Henry P. 
Nott 


1805 N. J. —£liphalet, D. D., and LL. Ds 
Br., 728, Pres. Un. 


1808 Un. Samuel, Mr. 

1817 Un. Joel B., Mr., Prof. 

1822 Un. Stephen T., Mr. 

1823 Un. Benjamin, Mr, 

1823 Un. Jon, Mr., Tutor 
Noxon 

1827 Ham. —B, Davis, Mr. 
Noyes 

1759 N.J. Ebenezer, Mr. 

1759 N.J. Joshua, Mr. 

1759 N. J. Nathaniel, Mr, 

1821 Un. James 
Nugent 

1801 N. J. —Nicholas, M. D., Edin. 
Nuttman 

1831 N. J. James G., Mr. 
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Oblenio 

1789 Rut. Albert 
O’Blenio. 

1818 Col. John 
Odell 

1754. N.J. Jonathan, Mr. 

1809 Un. Azariah W 

1811 Col. Jackson 
O’Donnel 

823 Ham. —William, Mr. 
Ogam 

1827 Rut. —John D., M. D. 
Ogden 

1753 N. J. Lewis, Mr. 

1756 N. J. Josiah 

1758 Col. Isaac 

1758 Col. Josiah 

1765 N.J. Robert, Mr. 

1765 N. J. Jonathan, Mr. 

1770 N. J. John C., Mr., Yale, ’82 

1772 Col. Nicholas 

LTSUIN: J: |[tAaron, Mr. aan of N. Jersey, 

iW) Be Be 

1776 Col. Peter 

1784 N. J Isaac, Mr. 

1791 Col Thomas L. 

1791 Col. Charles 

1793 Col. Abraham B. 

1793 N. J. Robert, Mr. 

1795 N.J. George, Mr. 

1796 N.J. Henry W. 

1796 Col Gouverneur 

1798 Col. William 

1798 N. J. —Uzal, D. D. 

1801 Col. Lewis M. 

1802 Col. Isaac 

1810 N. J. Matthias, Mr. 

1812 N.J.* Charles H., Mr. 

1817 N. J. Benjamin, Tutor, Mr. 

817 Ham. Isaac E. 

1819 Ham. William 


1819 N.J. Elias B. D., Mr. 


821 N. J. Zhomas A., Mr. 
821 Col. Samuel 
1823 Col. George B. 
1823 Col. John D. 
1823 N. J. Joseph M., Mr. 
1827 N. J. Augustus O. B., Mr. 
1828 Col. John M. 
1829 Col. Richard H. 
1829 Col. Samuel 
1829 Col. Thomas W. 
1830 Col. Charles H. 
: B32 N. Ja Ernst H., Mr. 
1833 Col. Gouverneur M. 
Ogilby 
1833 Rut Frederick 
Ogilvey 
1793 Col. — William, D. D., Prof. in Aberd. 


Ogilvie 
1767 Col. —John—at Yale, 1748, and Mr.— 
D. D. and at Aberd. 


1774 Col. George 

1802 Col. William 
Oglevie 

1788 N. J. —George, Mr. 
O’Hara 

1804. N. J. William C., Mr, 

1807 N. J. , James 
Oliphant 

1809 Un. David, Mr. » 
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1772 N. J. —Andrew, Mr., Harv., 1817 1819 Ham. Daniel D. 
1815 N.J. Charles 1829 Un. Robert I. 
Olmstead ? 1829 Un. Samuel K. 
1814 N. J. Asa Paige 
1819 Un. James M. 1816 Un. —John K., Mr. 
1834 Un. Lemuel G. 1816 Un. —Alphonso C., Mr. 
Onderdonk 1834 Un. s James H. 
1771 Col. Benjamin, M. B. Paine 
1805 Col. Henry U., Mr., M. D., 1816, | 1805 Un. Ephraim T. 
D. b., 27 1810 Un. Abraham 
1809 Col. Benjamin T., Mr., 1816, D.D.,|1811 Un. John, Mr. 
1826 1827 Ham. Thomas E., Mr. 
1827 Col. Henry, Mr., 733 Painter 
Botheat ink 1822 Un. Joseph 
1798 Un. enry A., Mr. 
1805 Un. Abraham 1834 C x OG | 
1829 Un. — G. Lansing Oe oreee 
1830 Un. Samuel N. Palmer oy 
Orcutt 1799 Un. Levi a . ‘ 
1827 Rut. —Horatio W., M. D. 1800 N. J. Benjamin W., Mr., and D. D. in 
Univ. 8. Carolina 
Orderson 1803 Un. Thomas, Mr. 
1821 Un. —Thomas H., D. D. Panton 
Orton 1774 Col. —George, Mr., Aberd. 
1763 N. J. —Job, D. D. Pardee 
1822 Ham. Samuel G. 1825 Un. Heaae 
Orvis Paris 
1821 Ham. Charles, Mr. 1791 Col. Danie! 
Osborn 1827 Un. — |[Virgil D. 
1754. N.J. Sylvanus, Mr., Yale, ’57 Parish 


1801 N. J. —John C., Mr. 


1827 Col. Laughton 1829 Un. —_ Stephen 


1827 Rut. —Samuel, M. D. Park 
1834 Ham. Hezekiah W. 824 Un. David N., Mr. 
Osborne 1831 Un. Roswell 
1768 N.J. Adlai Parker 
1816 Un. Thomas, Mr. 1784 N. J. —John, Mr. 
Osgood 1793 Col. James 
1809 Col, ~ Walter F., Mr. ie) eee ae 
1827 N. J. —Samuel, D. D. ign Un PAR 
: 25 Un. ||Amasa, J., Mr. 
O’Shannessey 1830 Un. Joseph W. 
1820 Un. —Michael, Mr. Parkhurst 
Ostrander 1757 N. J. Samuel, Mr. 
1804 Col. Ezekiel, M. D. NParkingon 
Ostrom 1765 N. J. Henry 
1821 Ham.—Jobn H., Mr. Parmele 
O’Sullivan 1814 N. J. —James H., Mr., Yale, 08, Tutor 
1831 Col. John L., Mr. 1820 Ham. Abvel, Mr. 
Otey Parmelee 
1833 Col. —James fH De Ds 1762 Col. —Ebenezer, Mr. 
Otis Parrot 
1816 Un. Organ G. 1795 N.J. Joseph 
1834 Un. Theodore Parsons 
Otto 1762 N.J. —Jonathan, Mr., and Yale 
1792 N.J. John C., Mr., and M.D., Phil, [1818 Un. — Enoch T’., and at Yale, 719 
1797 N. J. Jacobs. 1833 Ham. Lorenzo 
Outwater Paterson 
1829 Un. Peter 1758 N. J. . James 
Owen 1763 N. J. |*Wizt1am, LL. D., and Harv., 


and Dart., 05—Gov. of N. J— 


1816 N. J. —John, D. D., and Mr. Judge of the Supreme Court of 


1833 N. ie Thomas the U.S 

1834 Un. —_ Almond 1801 N.J. William B., Mr. 
Packard 1823 Ham. Sherman 

1824 Un. Abel 1834 Rut. Andrew B. 
Paddock Patrick 


1827 Un. Jonathan Rh, 1827 Un. Josiah 
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Patten 
1819 Un. Moses 
1820 N.J. Hugh 
Patterson 
1812 Col. Matthew C., Mr., 1819 
1813 N.J. Nicolas, Mr. 
1815 Un. Joseph 
1821 N.J. Christopher 8. 
1830 Rut. William M. 
1832 Rut. John 8. 
1832 Rut. Edward 
Paul 
1803 N. J. Conregys, Mr. 
Paulding 
1824 Col. —James K., Mr., Sec. Navy 
Paulison ; 
1794 N.J. Paul 
1822 N.J. Christian Z. 
1834 N.J. Richard R. 
. Payne 
1832 Rut. James B. 
Pearsee 
1793 Col. Jonathan 
Pearson 
1782 N. J. Robert, Mr. 


1802 N. J. —E£liphalet, Prof. at Harv.—LL. D. 
at Yale, 1803—Prof. in Theol. 


Sem. And. 

1816 Ham. George A. 

1824 N.J. John 
Pease 

1828 Ham. Lorenzo W., Mr. 
Peck 

1756 N.J. Joseph 

1774 N.J. John, Mr. 

1825 Ham. Darius 

1832 Rut. —Edgar F., M. D. 
Peckham 

1827 Un. Rufus W. 
Peebles 

1820 Un. HughS. 
Peek 

1804 Un.  ||Herman, Mr. 
Peixotto 

1816 Col. Daniel L. M., Mr., ’23 
Pell 

1770 Col. Philip, Mr. 

1806 Col. Ferris 
Pells 

1814 Un. John I, 
Pelton 

1818 Ham. Asahel 


Pemberton 


1765 N.J. Ebenezer, Mr., and Harv., ’87, 
and Yale and Dart., 82, Tutor 


—LL, D. at Alleg. 


1770 N. J. —Ebenezer, D. D.—Mr. at Harv. 


Pendleton 
1796 N.J. Philip C., Mr. 
1805 Col. |/Edmund A. 
1813 Col. Nathaniel G. 
1814 Col. James, Mr., 1819 
1833 N. J. Philip 
1834 N. J. Edmund 
Peneveyre 
1825 Col. —Henri L. P. F., D. D. 


Penn 
1784 N.J, James, Mr, 


Pennington 
1813 N. J. William, Mr. 
1817 N. J. Aaron 8. 
1823 N.J. Jabez P., Mr. 
18295 N.J. Samuel H., Mr., M. D. 


_ Penny 
1827 Col. Samuel 
1831 Un. —Joseph, D. D. 
Peppard 
1762 N.J. Francis 
Pepper 
1827 N.J. George S. 
1829 N.J. William, M. D., Univ. Pa. 
Percey 
1806 N.J. Thomas G. 


Periam 
1762 N.J. Joseph, Mr., Tutor 
Perigo 
1815 Un. Charles 
Perkins 
1770 N.J. Nathan, D. D., Mr., and Yale, ’74 


.| 1823 N. J. —Henry, Mr. 


1824 Col. Henry, Mr. 
1826 Ham. J. Newton 


Perlee 
1806 Un. Edmund G. 
1808 Un. Abraham 
Perrine 
1797 N. J. Matthew L. R., Mr., D. D., Alleg. 
—Prof. ix Aub. Theol. Sem. 
1808 N.J. Humphrey M., Mr., Tutor 
1833 N. J. —Henry, Mr., M. D. 
Perry 
1789 N.J. William 
1804 Un. Gardner B., Mr. 
1826 Un. James H., Mr. 
1826 Un. Philo H. 
Peshine 
1825 Col. William 


Peters 
1761 Col. —Samuel A.—at Yale, ’57, and Mr. 
1793 Col. Valentine H, 
1806 N. J. Thomas R., Mr. 
1826 Col. Hewlett R. 
1829 Un. Andrew 
Pettibone 
1814 Un. Milo D. 


Peyton 
1797 N. J. John H., Mr. 
1803 N.J. John 


Phelps 
1824 Un. Eliakim, Mr. 
1820 Un. Francis M. L. 
1826 Un. William A., Mr. 
1828 Un. Philo F. 
Philip 
1819 Col. John, D. D. 
1820 N. J. —John, D. D. 
Philips 
1808 Col. John 
1826 Col, —Wiilliam W., D. D. 
1831 Un. Philetus 
Philipse 
1773 Col. Frederic 
1773 Col. Nathaniel 
Phillips 
1774 N. J. John 
1808 N.J. John, Mr., and M. D. Univ. Pa, 


Cong., Sec. of State and War 

Picket 

1811 N. J. George 

1818 Un. Aaron 
Pickett 

1815 Rut. —Charles H., M. D. 
Pickens 

1790 N. J. Ezekiel, Mr. 
Picton 

1811 N, J. —TZhomas, Mr. 
Pierce 

1759 N.J. Thomas, Mr. 


1808 N. J. William L., Mr. 
1817 N.J. John J., Mr. 
1822 N.J. James A. 
Pierson 
1776 N. J. Cyrus, Mr. 
1789 N. J. |[Isaac, Mr. 
1791 N. J. Ebenezer, Mr. 
1807 N. J. Charles, Mr. 
1816 N.J. Albert, Mr. 
1816 N.J. William, Mr., M. D. 
1823 N.J. George, Mr. 
1823 Un. dosh 
1830 Un. George 
1831 N.J. Elihu 
Pigeon 
1775 N.J. John 
Pinckney 


1787 N. J. ||*—Cuarres, LL. D., Gov. of S, 
Carolina, Sen. in Cong. 
Pinder 


1833 Col. —John H., D. D. 


Pintard 

1776 N.J. John, Mr., LL. D: 

1792 N.J. LewisS., Mr. 
Pitcairn 

1797 N. J. —Joseph, Mr. 
Pitcher 

1827 Un. John H., Mr. 
Pitt 

1824 N. J. Jesse B., Mr. 
Pitts 

1829 Un. Samuel 
Platt 

1764 N. J. David 

1773 N. J. Richard 

1815 N.J. Isaac W. 

1815 Ham, Zephaniah, Mr. 

1817 Un. Adam W. 
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~ 1808 N. J. Lewis W. R. h 1823 Ham. Oliver 
1813 Un. Viena ie D.D. 1824 N. J.—||Jonas, LL. D. 
1825 Un.  Alexan on 1830 Un. Obadiah 
1831 N.J. Jonathan D., Mr. 1831 Un. John M. 
1831 N. J. —Zhomas, D. D. Plotts 
Philpot 1830 N. J. John, Mr. 
1821 Un. John Plumer 
bros et P 1809 N.J. Jonathan 
ol, exander Pholman 
1795 Col. Sydney cae 
1795 Col. ‘Thomas 1834 Rut. ’ William J. 
Phyfe : Poinsett f 
1825 Col. > William 1825 eae LL. D., Sec. of War 
Pickands ea 
1825 N.J. James D., Mr. 1804 N.J. George, Mr. 
Pickering 1794 N pees M 
1798 N. J,—Tmorny, Mr. and LL. D., and | igig NJ. Hears’D., Mr 
at Bro. 99, Harv. ’63, Sen. in| 1937 Rut. Abraham, Mr. 


Pollock 


1786 N.J. Thomas, Mr. 

1787 N.J. George, Mr. 

1831 N. J. James, Mr. 
Pomeroy 

1758 N.J. Ralph, Mr., Dart. 
Pond 

1817 Ham. Charles B. 

1821 Ham. —Julius, Mr. 
Ponderson 

1758 Col, —Cyrus, Mr. 
Pool 

1813 Rut. John A., Mr. 

1813: Rut. Henry B., Mr. 
Pope 

1765 N.J. Edward 
Porter 

1812 N.J. Henry 

1813 Un, James W. 

1814 Un. John L. R. 

1818 Un. Augustus S. 

1820 Un. Albert H., Mr. 

1824 Un. Samuel A. 

1824 N. J. John C. 

1826 Ham. Peter B. 

1827 Un. George N.N. 

1828 Un. William 

1828 Un. Charles A., Mr. 

1833 Ham. Robert L. 
Porteus 

1784 N. J. — William, D. D., Glasg. 
Post 

1792 Col. Jotham, Mr. 

1793 Col. Jotham, M. D. 

1808 Col. Edward 

1810 Col. Waldron B. 

1818 Col. George D. 

1821 Col. Henry A. V. 

1821 Col. Edwin 

1822 Col. Alfred C. 

1827 Col. Minturn 

1828 Col. Joel B. 

1331 Un. © Albert L. 
Potter 

1753 N. J. Nathaniel, Mr., and Harv., 58 

1818 Un. Alphonso, Mr., Rut., Prof., D. D. 

in Ken. Coll. 

1826 Un. Horace, Prof. at Wash. 
Potts 

1804 N. J. Richard 

1805 N.J. William 
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1805 N. J. —Richard, LL. D. 
1806 N.J. Robert B. 


1825 Un. George M. 
Poulsoitie” 
1830 Rut. —Christian J., Mr. 


Powell 
1828 Un. James A. 


Power 

1766 N.J. James, D. D. 
Prall 

1828 Rut. Horatio G., Mr. 
Pratt 

1813 Un. Silas, Mr. 

1820 Un. B. Foster 

1825 Un. Ethan 

1826 Un. Hosea B. 

1827 Rut. —Peter, M. D. 

1831 Ham. Daniel D. 

1833 Un. Daniel 

: Prendergast 

1828 Ham. William 
Prentice 

1833 Col. —David, Mr. 
Prescott 


1816 N. J. —Samuel J., Mr., and Harv. 


Pressly 

1825 N. J. John B. 

1827 Un. David A. 
Preston 

1830 Un. Stephen H., Mr. 
Prevost 

1818 N.J. James M. 

1818 N.J. Samuel S., Mr. 
Price 

1799 Col. Stephen 

1804 Col. William M. 

1813 Un. Daniel C., Mr. 

1814 N. J. Jonathan, Mr. 
Priest 

1802 Col. Henry 
Prime 


1751 N.J. Benjamin Y., Mr., and Yale, and 


M. D.—Tutor 
1804 N. J. Nathaniel S. 
1832 Un. Edward D. G. 


Proal 


1822 Col. —Alexander P., Mr. 


Proudfit 
1790 Col. —James, Mr, 
1792 Col. Alexander 
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Pryon rt 


1820 Un. 


Pue 
1822 N. J. 


Richards’ 


* 
Michael, ML D. 


Punderson — 


1758 Col. 
1824 Un. 


—Ebenezer, Mr., and at Yale—at 
Yale, 86 
Ephraim 


Punnett 


1831 Col. 


John, Mr. 


Purcell 


1785 N. J. 


—Henry, D. D. 


Purdie 


1790 N. J. 


John 


Purdon 


1802 N. J. 


John, Mr. 


Purdy . 


1805 Col, 
1811 Col. 


Abraham, Mr., 1810 
George 


Purroy 


1831 Col. 


John B., Mr. 


Purviance 


1754 N. J. 
Putnam 


1834 Un. 
P 
1823 Col. 


David ~ 


William 
ne 
Smith, Mr., ?27 


Quackenboo 


1800 Col. 
1802 Col. 
1803 Col. 


Nicholas J., Mr. 
Nicholas I. 
George 


Quackenbush 


1806 Col. 
1829 Un. 


David 
Frederick W. 


Quaw 


1825 Un. 


James E., Mr. 


Quick 


1833 Rut. 


Peter J. 


Quilhot 


1830 Un. 


1833 Col. 


Joseph 


Quin 


James M., Mr., and M. D. 


Quincy 
1796 N. J.—|\Josiah, Mr., and at Yale—LL. D. 


1798 Un. —Alexander, Mr., D. D., and at| 1807 Un. 
Mid. 1811, and at Wms., 1812 | 1811 Un. 


1811 Un. Andrew, M.D. at Univ. Pa. 


1818 Un. John W. 


1821 Un. John A., Mr., Tutor, Prof. in 


Union” 


1824 Ham. —Robert, D. D., Prof. in Union 


1824 Un. James 0. , Mr. 

1826 Un. James, Mr. 

1629 Un. Alexander, Mr, 

1831 Un. David L., Mr. 

1831 Un. Edward D. 
Provoost 

1758 Col. Samuel, Mr. 


Provost 

1833 N. J. John, Mr. 
Pruyn 

1833 Rut. Robert H. 


and Pres. Harv. Coll. 


Radcliff 

1783 N. J. Jacob, Mr. 

1784 N. J. William, Mr. 

William, Mr, 
John C, 

Rafferty 

1824 Un. —William, D. D. 
Raffles 

1830 Un. —Thomas, D. D. 
Ralph 

1803 N. J. John, Mr. 
Ralston 

1804 N. J. William C., Mr. 

1815 N. J.  Ashbel G. 

1822 N.J. Samuel H., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa, 
Ramsay 

1754 N. J. Wailliam, Mr. 

1765 N. J Dans, Mr., and M. D., Yale, and 

1 
1767 N. J. Nathaniel, Mr, 
1776 N, J. James, Mr. 
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1783 N. J, —Ephraim, Mr., and Univ. Pa. 


1803 N. J. John, Mr. 

1812 N. J. David 

1814 N. J. James, Mr. 

1830 Un. A. Clark 
Ramsey 

1821 N. J. William 
Randall 

1828 Ham. Francis, Mr., Tutor 

1830 Un. Henry 8. 
Randolph 

1802 N.J. Stille 

1807 N. J. William B., Mr. 

1813 N. J. William B., Mr. 

1829 Un. Algernon 8. 
Rannells 

1821 N. J. John G, 

1821 N. J. Williams 
Rapaljie 

1830 Rut. William E., Mr. 

1830 Rut. Stephen S., M.D. 
Rapalye 

1822 Un. William E. 
Rapelje 

1774 Col. John 

1791 Col. George 
Rapelye 

1811 Col. Charles 
Rathbone 

1800 Col. Thomas 

1815 Un. Hiram 

1821 Un. Edward B. 

1828 Rut. Samuel, Mr. 
Rathbun 

1832 Un. Henry 

1833 Un. Stephen G. 
Rattoone 

1787 N. J. L£ljah D., Mr., M. D. 

1796 Col. illiam 
Raven 

1797 N.J. Lawrence L. 
Ravenscroft 

1823 Col. —John S., D. D. 
Rawle 

1827 N. J. —William, LL. D. 
Rawson 

1817 Ham, Pelatiah 

1826 Un. EdmundG., Mr., M. D. 

1827 Un. Ebenezer G. 
Ray 

1766 Col. John 

1773 Col. John, Mr. 

1808 N. J. James 

1813 Col. Robert, Mr., 1817 

1817 Col. Richard, Mr, 
Raymond 

1815 Un. Ebenezer 

1816 Col. Samuel G., Mr. 

1826 Un. Henry, Mr. 

1831 Un. Albert 

1832 Un. John H. 
Read 

1772 N. J. —Thomas, Mr., Phil., and D. D. 

1796 

1776 N.J. Archibald, Mr. 

1787 N.J. John, Mr. 

1796 N.J. Joseph, Mr. 

1798 N.J. George W., Mr. 
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1802 N. J. William, Mr., M. D., 1834 
1806 N. J. George, Mr 
1806 N.J. John H., Mr. 
1810 N. J. William T., Mr. 
1820 N.J. HenryM. | 
1821 N.J. John D. 
1822 Col. —John, D. D. 
Reade 
1758 Col. Joseph 
Reading 
1829 N.J. James N., Mr. 
Redfield 
1816 Un. Sydney, Mr. 
1829 Un. Alexander H. 
1831 Col. Richard 
1833 Ham. HenryS. 
Redman 
1763 N. J. —John, Mr., M. D. 
Reed 
1748 N. J. Israel, Mr. 
1757 N.J. Joseph, Mr. 
1769 N. J. Jesse 
1792 N.J. Joseph, Mr. 
1797 N.J. Dionycius D. 
1805 Un. John, Mr., D. D. Columbia 
1226 Un. Thomas C., Mr.,'Tutor and Prof. 
1832 Col. Stephen, Mr. 
1832 Rut. Edward 
Reese 
1768 N.J. Thomas, D. D. 
1772 N.J. Oliver 
1794 N. J. Edwin, Mr. 
Reeve 
1754 N.J. James 


1763 N. J. ||t Tapping, Mr., Tutor, LL. D, and 


Harv. and Dart. 


Reid 

1775 N. J. James, Mr. 

1819 N. J. Philip, Mr, 

1824 Un. David 

1825 Un. William W., M. D. 
Reiley 

1833 Rut. William 
Rembert 

1820. Un. James 

1829 Un. William P. 
Remsen 

1775 Col. James 

1789 Col. John 

1795 Col. Robert 

1803 Col. William 

1807 Col. Simeon 
Rennie 

1820 Un. —John, Mr., Glas. 
Renwick 

1807 Co]. James, Mr. 

1809 Col. Robert 

1829 Col. James, Mr. and LL. D. 

1833 Col. William R. 
Reynolds 

1759 N.J. Thomas 

1808 Un. Mark T., Mr. 

1832 Un. Orin 
Rexford 

1819 Ham.—Lyman S,, Mr,, Yale 

1830 Un. Benjamin 
Rhea 

1776 N. J. Aaron 

1780 N.J. John, Mr. 
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1791 N. J. Ebenezer ; Roat 
1809 N.J. Nicholas G. R., Mr. 1793 N. J. William 
Rhind Robbins 
1827 Col. Charles 1816 Un. Samuel H. 
Rhindlander 1829 Rut. John V. 
1798 Col. William, Mr., 1804 Robert 
1804 Col. Philip 1762 Col. Daniel 
Ol. ullam 
1811 Col. John Roberts 
1815 Col. Frederic 1829 N. J. Stokes L., Mr. 
1834 Col. Philip Robertson 
Rice 1795 N.J. Isaac 
1761. N. J. David [Sem.| 1812 Col.” Jacob 
1819 N. J. —John H., D. D., Prof. Un. Theol. | 1813 Col. Alexander H., Mr. 
1832 N. J. —Benjamin H., D. D. 1818 Col, Jacob A» Mr. 
. ‘ 1823 Col. Andrew K, 
Richards 1823 Col. Noel, Mr. 


» 3801 N. J. —James, Mr., and at Yale, and D. D. | 1994, Galt Alexander, Mr. 
Un. and Yale, Prof. Theol.Sem. | 1825 Col. | Anthony L. 


Auburn 1850 Un. Archibald 
1815 N. J. Benjamin W., Mr. 1831 Un. Samuel 
ae wD Ji Heny Bh me 1832 Rut. —Alexander, M. D. 
3 Un. hoseph W., Mr. : 
1824.N.J. William A. nea Robinson 
1832 N.J. Thomas H. oh Oey 
1833 N.J. Samuel P.  * fee Oe 
1834 N. J Elias J 1816 Ham. Edward, Mr., Tutor, D. D. Dart. 
; 4 1821 Ham. Phineas, Mr. 
Richardson 1822 N.J. Manuel E., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1822 N.J. George R., Mr. 1826 Col. Beverley 
1825 Ham. Preston, Mr. 1832 Un. Hamilton W. 
1834 Un. Henry 1834 Ham. Ebenezer W, 
Richie Robison 
1827 Rut. John, D. D. Oe N. J. —John, Prof. Edin., LL. D. 
Richmond 805 Un. Benjamin 
$915 Rous . Frederick 1830 Un. Humphrey 
1819 N. J. —Frederick, Mr., M. D, N. York Rockwell 
1822 N.J. George, Mr. 1829 Un. William S. 
1832 Col. Thomas A., Mr. Rockwood 
Riddle 1833 Un. William E. 
1779 N. 4 James, Mr., Tutor Rodgers 
1783 N.J. Joseph, Mr. pe: ; : 
1821 Un. Toh. 1760 N. J. el , and Phil., and D. D. 
Ridgley 1775 N.J. John R. B., Mr. and M. D. Edin., 
1818 N.J. Edward D. and Prof. in N. Y. 
Ridgway 1804 Un. Daniel 


1811 N. J. John K., Mr., M. D. at N. Y. 
OSM a sontly Et, 1815 N. J. Ravaud K., Mr. 
Rieutord 1825 N.J. Alexander R., Mr. 


1792 Rut. —John B., M. B. 
1792 Rut. —Francis, M. B. ae Reece ce 
Riggin 1820 N. J. George B. 
1830 Rut. James F. Roe 
Riggs 1756 N. J. Azel, Mr., D. D. Yale, 1806 
1795 N.J. Elias, Mr., Tutor Roebuck 


1823 Un. Edward 3. 
1823 Ham. T'homas Tie Sl. Bevel iat 


Riker eb ee Yal 
. J. — William, Mr., and Bro. and Yale. 
1799 Col. Samuel D. D. and Prof, Univ. Pa. : 


1826 Col. , Daniel P. 1799 N. J. James, Mr. 
Ringgold 1803 Col. Henry F. 

1824 N.J. Richard W., Mr. 1804 Col. Samuel 
Ripley 1806 N. x ce . 

; aye 1807 Col. xeorge P, 

1802 N. J. — Hezekiah, Yale ’63—D. D. 1812 Col. John 8. 
Rittenhouse 1817 Col, | Edward N., Mr. 

1772 N. J. —David, Mr., LL. D. 1788 1817 Col. Samuel D. 
Ritter 1818 Un. Charles 

1827 Rut. —Washington, M, D. ee Sy : atone Bro. 1818 
Ritzema 1819 Col. George J. 


1758 Col. Rudolph 1820 Col. . Archibald G. 
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1827 Col. Henry 
1827 N. J. David J., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1827 Rut. David 
1829 Un. Charles 
1830 Rut. , Edward T., Mr. 
Roland 
1830 Un. William B. 
Romaine 
1806 Col. Samuel B. 
Romayne 
1792 Rut. —Nicholas, M. D. 
Romeyn 
1765 N.J.  T'heodoric D., D. D. Rut., Prof. 
1765 N. J. —Zhomas, Mr. 
1795 Col. John B. 
1797 Un. —Jchn B., Mr., D. D., and at N. J. 
1811 Rut. —James V. C., Mr. 
1811 Rut. —Jeremiah 
1816 Col. James 
1822 Un. Theodore F. H., Mr. 
1831 Rut. —James, Mr., Col. 
1833 Rut. —Theodore 'T’., Mr. 
Roof 
1831 Un. Garrit L., Mr. 
1832 Ham. Adam L. 
Roorback 
1806 Col. Frederic 
Roosevelt 
1780 N. J. James, Mr. 
1791 N.J. James C., Mr. 
1808 N.J. Isaac, M. D., New York 
1815 Col. James I. 
1819 Col. James H., Mr, 
1826 Col. William H. 
Root 


1756 N. J. || Jesse, Mr., Yale 66, and LL. D. 
1816 Ham. Ephriam 
1823 Un. —|| Erastus, Mr.—at Dart. 793 


1827 Un. Lewis C. 

1833 Ham. Oren, Mr, 
Roots 

1754 N.J.  Benaiah, Mr., Dart. 784 

1801 N.J. Thomas R., Mr, 
Rosbrough 

1761 N.J. John 
Rose 

1816 N.J. William 

1819 Un. John N. 

1821 Un. Henry 

1826 Ham. Charles A. 
Roseboom 

1818 Un. Henry M. 
Rosekrantz 

1791 Rut. Elijah, Mr. 

1826 Un. Enoch H. 

1830 Rut. —John, M. D. 
Ross 


1751 N. J. —Robert, Mr., and Yale ’54 


1771 N. J. Joseph 

1792 N. J. William 

1792 N.J. James C. 

1795 Col. William 

1795 Col. William M., M, D. 
1804 Col. David, Mr. 

1808 Col. Henry 

1809 N. J. Clymer, Mr. 

1815 N.J. George 

1818 N. J. —James, Mr., and Prof. in Dick, 
1819 N.J. James, Mr. 

1820 N.J, Alison 
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1821 N. J. William S. 
1825 N. J. Thomas 
1825 N.J. William 1, Mr. 
Rounds 
1829 Un. Nelson 
Rouse 
1818 Un. Peter P., Mr, 
Rowan 
1804 Un. Stephen N., Mr.—D. D. Col. ’22 
Rowe 
1834 Ham. Elihu 
Rowley 
1823 Un. John, Mr. 
1829 Un. Charles N. 
1834 Un. Erastus 
Roy 
1818 N. J. William H. 
Royce 
1813 Un. Samuel, Mr, 
Ruan 
1790 N.J. John, Mr., M. D. 
1792 N.J. James, Mr. 
Rudd 
1823 Ham. George R., Mr. 
Rue 
1776 N.J. Joseph, Mr. 
Ruffin 
1805 N.J. Thomas C. 
Ruger 
1816 Un. John 
1824 Un. William 
1830 Un. Thomas J., Mr. 
Ruggles 
1821 Un. Philo P. 
1832 Co). Henry J. 
' Rumsey 
1819 Col. James S. 
Rundle 
1823 Un. Henry A., Mr. 
Rush 
1760 N. J. Benjamin, Mr., and M. D., Edin., 
and Pa.—Prof. Univ. Pa., LL.D. | 
at Yale 
1765 N.J. Jacob, Mr., LL. D. [Treas. 
1797 N.J. Richard, Mr., LL. D., See’y of 
1805 N.J. James, Mr., and M. D., Univ. Pa. 
1829 N.J. Benjamin, Mr. 
1831 N.J. James M., Mr. 
Russ 
1825 Un. — John, Mr. 
Russel 
1770 N. J. Caleb 
1792 N. J. Robert 
1817 Un. Samuel S., Mr. 
1823 Un. Rensselaer W. 
1825 N. J. —Joshua T. 
Russell 
1780 N. J. Alexander, Mr. 
1814 Col. Theophilus 
1832 Un. Cornelius L. 
Ruston 
1762 N.J. John, M. D., Edin. 
Rutgers 
1766 Col. Henry 
1819 N. J. « Antonio 
1827 Rut. —Anthony, Mr. 
Rutherford 
1810 N.J. John, Mr. 
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1829 Rut. John, Mr. Schaeffer 
1831 Rut. Walter, Mr. 1818 N. J. —Frederic C., Mr. 
Rutherfurd 1824 Un. Samuel 
1776 N. J.  Joun, Mr., Sen. in Cong. Schell 
1806 “ Robert W. 1830 Un. Augustus 
ihe Schenck 
1831 a —James, Mr. 1767 N. J. va 
yers 1771 Rut. raham 
1792 N.J. John P., Mr. 1771 Ng Hoy 
Ryerson 1771 Rut. —Jobn 
1809 N. J. Thomas C., Mr. WSL a a 
4 1805 N. J. William C., Mr. 
1830 N. J. Martin J. = 
1833 N. J Martin 1827 ne wiles * 
seu 1828 Rut. t C., Mr. 
Sackett 1832 N. J. Elias S., Mr. 
1818 Col. Clarence 
1823 Col. Grenville tes apes ye 
Salmons ne Obs 
1812 N. J. —Dirck, M. D., N. York, Mr. ee a eas 
Salter 1809 Un. John F., Mr. 
1809 N. J. Thomas B., Mr. 1810 Un. Abraham M., Mr. 
1832 Rut. Thomas G. 1824 Un. James M., Mr. 
Saltonstall 1824 Col. Daniel C. 
1796 Col. Winthrop, M. D. | 1ez5°Col. John 
1812 Un. Gurdon Tee ace 
2 ol, er A. 
seine She R 1833 Col. Bried 
"3 a rai Schieffelin 
SES hed 1801 Col. Henry H. 
1822 ae eal 1819 Col. Richard L., Mr. 
9 Mbiiiewis Ho Me, Schley 
as Loe ae 1821 N.J. William, Mr. 
Sands Schmucker 
ate ee Heaty, Mr. 1832 Rut. —Samuel S., D. D. 
ol. ewis 
1802 Un. John 8. Schoonmaker 
1815 Col. Robert C., Mr. 1799 Col. — Jacob, Mr. 
1825 Col. Ferdinand 1805 Un. = Zachariah 
1827 Col. Robert M. 1829 Rut. Richard L., Mr. 
1827 Col. Edwin Schroeder 
Sanford 1819 N.J. John F., Mr., and Yale, and D.D. 
1820 Ue grt Mr. at Wash., Ct. 
1821 Un. itchell, Mr. Schureman 
1824 Un. Edward, Mr. 1801 N. J. —John, Mr., D. D., Col. 
1830 Un. Charles 1771 Rut. James z 4 $ 
Ree Ceneer ‘ 1795 Rut. John, Mr., N.J., D. D., Col., ’16 
am. Henry K. Schuyler 
Saunders 1765 Col. Arent 
1814 N, FS 3 oth a | Mr., Tutor 1806 Col. Philip 
1816 Un. Cornelius 
1799 Un. |\John, LL. D., at Col., 1823 1816 Un. Stephen 
1805 N. J. Benjamin 1834 Un. Montgomery 
1822 Un. John A., Mr. 
) Scofield 
eee ae anes 1803 Col. Samuel, M. D. 
Sawyer pea 1830 Un. Alanson 
i abaiteld 
1828 Ham. Leicester A., Mr. oes ir re 
1832 Un. Sidney iuase 
Saxton 1814 Un. Robert 
1825 Ham. Luther Scott 
Sayers 1775 N.J. Archibald, Mr. 
1792 N.J. John J., Mr. 125 Dede ee eepaaN yey eee 
Sayre ye Be: — Genre Me, and Phil. 
1757 N. J. Stephen, Mr., and Harv., ’66 1805 NI me erence A. 
1808 N.J. Evi A. 7 
4 1805 N. J. John M., Mr. 
1808 Col. Gilbert H. 1814 N. J. —Winfield, Mr 
‘ Heh Belle , Mr. 
1824 Ham. William 8S. 1816 N. J. Robert 
Sayres 1820 Ua. John 
1774 Col, —Jacob, Mr. 1824 Ham Samuel 


1814 Un. —Gilbert, Mr. 


1825 Un. John 
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1826 Un. Charles 

1828 Rut. Joseph G., Mr. 
1831 Un. George G. 
1834 N. J. Mather 


Scovell 
1811 Un. Harris 


Scovil 
1761 Col. —James,—at Yale, ’57, and Mr. 


Scram 
1831 Un. William H., Mr. 


Scribner 
1833 Un. John M. 


Scudder 
1751 N. J. —Nathaniel, Mr. 


1775 N. J. James A., Mr. 
1778 N.J. Joseph, Mr. 
1809 N. J. Philip J., Mr. 
1811 N.J. John, Mr., and M. D., N. York 
1821 N. J. William W. 
1822 N. J. Joseph 
1830 N. J. John B., Mr 
1831 N. J. Samuel E 
1833 N.J. Jobn W. 
Seabrook 


1812 N.J. Benjamin W. 
1823 N.J. Ephraim M. 


Seabury 
1761 Col. —Samuel—at Yale, 748, and Mr.— 
D. D. at Oxford 
1815 Un. Paridon G., Mr. 
1823 Col. —Samuel, Mr. 


Seaman 
1774 Col. Benjamin 
1795 Col. Benjamin 
1802 Col. Billop 
1804 Col. Robert 
1805 Col. Edward 
1827 Rut. —William, M. D. 


Sergeant 
1762 N. J. Jonathan D., Mr., and Phil. 
1795 N.J. ||[John, Mr., LL. D., Un., 722 
1798 N.J. Henry, Mr. 
1798 N. J. Thomas, Mr. 
1804 N.J. Elihu S., Mr. 


Searl 
1830 Un. Gideon 


Searle 
1771 Col. John, Mr. 
1821 N. J. Moses C., Mr. 
1821 Un. Jeremiah, Mr. 


Sears 
1798 Un. Reuben 
1818 Un. William S. 
1820 Un. James C., Mr. 
1826 Ham. Charles C. 
1834 Un. Edmund H. 
Sebring 
1768 N. J. Michael, M. D., N. York 
Sedgwick 
1799 N. J. —|{Tueopors, LL. D., and Yale, 
65, and Harv. 710 
1829 Col. Theodore 
1831 Un. Philo C. 
1834 Ham. Charles B. 
Seely 
1809 N. J. Charles 
1828 Un. Amos W. 


Seeney 
1815 Col. Robert, Mr. 


_ Selden 

1815 Un. Dudley, Mr. 
Semple 

1776 N. J. Nathaniel W., Mr. 
Seney 

1828 Col. Robert, Mr. 
Servoss 

1812 Un. James 
Sessions 

1821 Ham. Horace 

1826 Ham.—John, Mr., at Dart. 
Seward 


1820 Un. +tWilliam H., Gov. of N, York 
1833 Ham. ‘Thomas W. 


Sexton 

1818 Un. Noah E. 
Seymour 

1821 N.J. William 

1824 Un. Ebenezer, Mr. 

1826 Col. Daniel 
Shafer 

1800 N. J. Joseph L., Mr. 
Shaler 


1809 Un. Charles 

1828 N. J. —William 
Shannon 

1776 N. J. Samuel 
Sharp 

1822 N, J. Thompson, M. D. 
Shaw 

1784 N. J. Leonard D., Mr, 

1816 Un. Henry M. 

1821 Un. ~—Joseph, LL. D. 
Shea 

1831 Col. —James, Mr. 
Sheldon 

1826 Ham. Alexander 

1826 Ham.—Alexander, Mr., Yale 

1827 Ham. Samuel W. 
Shelton 

1825 Col. —William, Mr. 

1834 N.J. Frederick W. 
Shepard 

1833 Un. Edward 
Shepherd 

1806 N.J. Abraham 

1824 Un. Henry 

1824 Un, George 
Sherburne 

1759 N.J. Henry, Mr. 
Sherer 

1821 Ham. John 

1824 Ham. William 
Sherman 

1753 N.J. Nathaniel, Mr. 

1754. N.J. Josiah, Dart. and Yale, Mr. 

1803 Col. Alpheus 

1820 Un. Isaac 
Sherrerd 

1812 N.J. John M., Mr. 
Sherwood 

1755 N. J. —Samuel, Mr., Yale, 749, Tutor 

1817 Un. Adiel, Mr. 

1819 Ham. —John P., Mr., Wims., ’07 

1834 N. J. Jonathan H. 

1834 Col. — William, Mr. 
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Shipley 

1834 N. J. Nicolas H. 
Shippen 

1753 N. J. Joseph, Mr. 

1754 N.J. William, Mr.,.and M. D., Edin., 

Prof. Col. Phil. 

1758 N. J. John, Mr., and M. D. 

1788 N. J. —Thomas L., Mr. 
Shippey 

1796 Col. Josiah 
Shook 

1824 Un. George 

1832 Un. Nelson 
Shrady 

1821 Col. George 
Shreve 

1773 Col. Thomas 
Shufeldt 

1813 Un. George I. 
Shults 

1813 Un. James I. 
Shumway 

1830 Un. Columbus 
Shute 

1824 N. J. Theodore 
Sibley 

1834 N. J. Charles S, 
Sickels 

1804 Col. Jobn I., Mr. 

1832 Rut. Jucob, D, D. 
Sickles 

1797 Un. —James, Mr. 

1819 Un. Nicholas O. 
Sidell 

1812 Col. John A. 
Sill 

1825 Ham. William E. 
Silliman 

1811 Un. Ebenezer H., Mr., Tutor 
Sim « 

1768 N. J. —Hugh 
Simms 

1801 N. J. William D. 

1806 N.J. John D. 
Simonson 

1792 Rut. Jobn 

1806 N. J. —John, Mr. 
Simpson 

1763 N. J. John, Mr. 

1784 N. J. —Avexander, D. D. 

1794 N.J. John N., Mr. 

1803 N. J. Josiah, Mr. 

1828 Rut. Theodore, Mr. 

1833 N.J. Josiah, Mr., M. D., Univ. Pa. 
Sims 

1809 N.J. John G. 

1823 Un. Alexander D. 
Simson 

1800 Col. Samson 
Sizer 

1834 Ham. Thomas J. 
Skeene 

1772 Col. Andrew 
Skellie 

1834 Un. John 
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Skelton 

1800 N. J. Enion W., Mr. 

1825 N.J. Walter M. 
Skinker 

1825 Un. Thomas 
Skinner 

1793 N. J. Abraham 

1809 N.J. Zhomas H., Mr., and D. D., 

Wums.—Prof. Theol. Sem. An- 
dover, and Theo. Sem. N. York 

1809 N. J. William 

1823 Ham. Calvin 

1829 N. J. Robert 

1831 N. J. Charles 
Skipwith 

1811 N. J. Humbertson 
Skrine 

1833 Un. Virgil 
Slack 

1808 N.J. Elijah, Mr., Pres., Cincinnati Coll. 

1821 Col. John C. 
Slater 

1831 Un. Nelson, Mr. 
Slawson 

1803 Un. William, Mr. 
Slemens 

1760 N.J. John, Mr. 
Slemons 

1794 N.J. John B., Mr. 
Slidell 

1810 Col. John 
Slingerland 

1830 Un. —Elbert, Mr. 
Sloan 

1761 N. J. Samuel 

1792 N.J.. William B., Mr. 

1792 N. J. John 

1805 N. J. James 

1807 N. J. William 

1816 N. J. William H., Mr. 

1830 N. J. John H. 

1830 N. J. William B., Mr. 
Slosson 

1817 Un. Nathaniel H. 

1823 N. J.  Jobn, Mr. 

1828 Col. Barzillai 
Slover 

1826 Col. Abraham A. 
Small 

1824 N.J. John 

1833 Un. Edward 
Smalley 

1786 N.J. Henry 

1800 N. J. —John, D. D. 
Smally 

1815 Rut. Samuel R. 
Smaltz 

1818 Rut. John H. 
Smedberg 

1833 Col. John G. 
Smith 

1754 N. J. Thomas, Mr. 

1755 N. J. ||Isaac, Mr., Tutor 

1756 N. J.  Galfried, Mr. 

1757 N. J. James, M. D. 

1757 N.J. David, Mr. 

1758 N. J. Gasper, Mr. 
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1758 N. J. Thomas, Mr. ‘ 

1760 N.J. Jonathan B., Mr. 

1760 N. J. —Robert, D. D. 

1762 N. J. —Hezekiuh, Mr., ae Yale and Bro , 
and D. om 

1764 N.J. Joseph, Mr. 

1766 N.J. Samuel, Mr. 

1766 N. J. William, Mr, 

17638 N. J Thomas, Mr. 

1769 N.J. Samuel 8, Mr.,and Harv., Tutor, 
Prof., D. Dz Yale, and LL. D. 
at Harv., Pres. 

1770 N. J. ‘Isaac, Mr., Dart. ’85 

1770 N. J. John 

1770 N. J. George 

1773 N. J. William, Mr. 

1773 N.J. Belcher P. 

1773 N.J. John B., D.D. at Hamp. Sydney, 
and Pres. Un. 

1774 N. J. || William S., Mr. 

1780 Rut. | t* Jeremiah, LL. D. Dart. 1804, 
and Harv. 1807, Gov. N. H. 

1781 N.J. Robert, Mr. 

1785 N. J. —Richard 

1786 N. J. Charles, Mr. 

1786 Col. Samuel, Mr. 

1787 N. J. Daniel, Mr. 

17387 N. J. John BR: 

1788 N.J. Timothy T., Mr. 

1789 N. J. William S. 

1789 N. J. —John, Mr. 

1791 Rut. —Charles, M. D., Mr. N. J. 

1792 Rut. —Charles, M. B, 

1792 Col. Samuel 

1793 Col. Gilbert 

1793 Col. Thomas R. 

1795 N.J. Edward D., Mr., and M. D. Phil. 

1795 N.J. John W., Mr. 

1796 N. J. —William, LL. D. 

1797 N. J. —Samuel H., Mr., Phil. 

1797 Un. —Robert, Mr. 

1797 Un. —Samuel, Mr. 

1798 Un. Jonn N. 

1798 Col. —Andrew, Mr. 

1798 N.J. Walter T. 

1800 N.J. Robert E., Mr. 

1801 N. J. Jobn R.C, 

1804 Col. Thomas D. 

1804 N. J. pras F. R., Mr., M. D. Univ. 
a. 

1805 Col. John 

1805 N. J. George A. Z. 

1805 N.J. Isaac A., Mr. 

1806 Col. John 

1807 N.J. Thomas L., Mr. 

1808 N. J. —John, Dick, Coll., Mr., Tutor 

1813 Col. Hugh, Mr. 

1814 Un. Bryant 

1815 Ham.—William M., Mr., Yale 

1815 Un. Archibald 

1815 N. J.  Persifor F., Mr. 

1816 Col. John M., Mr. 

1816 Un. —Reuben, Mr. 

1818 N.J. George W., Mr. 

1818 Un. George W. L. 

1818 Ham. Gerrit, Mr. 

1819 Un. Waters, Mr. 

1819 N.J. James M., Yale, 1819 

1820 Un. Edward 

1821 Un. —Richard 

1821 N. J. George A. 

1822 N. J. ae D., Mr. 

1822 Un. Carlos 

1822 N.J. William F. 

1822 Ham. Uriah P. 

1823 Col. Charles 
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1823 N.J. Augustine J. 
1823 N.J. Joseph W. 
1824 N. J. Levi B., Mr. 
1824 N. J. Israel i Mr., M. D., Univ. Pa. 
1824 N. J. —Samuel ., Mr, Prof in Mil. 
Acad. at West Point 
1824 Un. Sidney 
1825 Un. —WMarcus, Mr., and at Mid. 
1825 Ham. Augustus W., Mr., Prof. in Wes. 
nv. 
1825 Ham, Isaac 
1825 Col John F, 
1825 Col. Wassel S. 
1825 N.J. John V., Mr., M. D., Univ. Pa, 
1826 Ham. Austin 
1828 Rut. Charles G., Mr. 
1829. Un. Vinal 
1829 N.J. Jonathan B. H. 
1629 N. J. Samuel S. 
1830 Un. 1. Weightman 
1830 Ham,—David, Vila by , Yale, 1795 
1832 Un. Jesse C. 
1832 Rut,  G. Singleton 
1832 Un. Orsanus H., Mr. 
1833 N.J.  Jotham, Mr, 
1834 N.J, George R. 
1834 Ham, John F. 
1834 Ham,—Erasmus D. 
1834 Un. Adam Y. 
1834 Un. Claiborne W. 
1834 Un. Isaac 
1834 Rut. Alexander H. 
Smock 
1833 Rut. Benjamin D. 
. Smyth 
133] N.J. George W., Mr. 
Smythe 
1833 Un. George B. 
Snodgrass 


1784 N. J. —John, D. D. 
1822 N. J. —William D., Mr., and D. D. Col, 
Snowden 
Benjamin P. 
Gilbert T., Mr., 
Samuel F., Mr. 
Nathaniel R., Mr. 
Charles, Mr., Tutor 
am. Ebenezer H., Mr. 
Souls 
Un. William 
Southard 
NGI. Lapa L., Mr., LL. D., Univ. 
Pa.—Gov. of N. J., and Sec. of 
Navy, Sen. in Cong. 
N. J. Daniel D., Mr. 
Southworth 
Ham. Tertius D., Mr. 
Sowers 
N.J. Alfred A., 
Spalding 
1824 Iam. George, Mr. 
Sparks 
1822 Un. —Edward, Mr., Prof. St. 
Coll. 
Spaulding 
1833 Un. Joshua B. 
Speece 
1820 N. J. —Conrad, D. D. 
Speer 
1827 N. J. James, Mr. 
1830 Rut. Henry V. 


1776 
1783 
1786 
1787 
1789 
1818 


N. J 
N. J Tutor 
N. J. 
N. J. 
N. J. 
H 
1829 


1804 


1828 
1831 


1821 Mr., Tutor 


Johns’ 
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Spees Staples 
1833 Un. _— Shubael S. 1765 N. J. John 


Spencer 
1759 N. J. Samuel, LL. D. 
1784 N. J. John, Mr. 
1784 N. J. —Samuel, LL. D. 
1806 Un. ||John C., Mr. 
1813 Un. Ambrose 
1813 Un. John B. 
1819 Ham. Hamilton, Mr. 
1822 Un. = Ichabod S., Mr. 
1823 Un. Lucian 
1823 Col.—||tAmbrose, LL. D. 
1827 Ham.—Joshua A., Mr. 
1832 N. J. Samuel, Mr. 
1833 Col. Robert 
1834 Ham. J. Hamilton 


Spier 

1832 Un. Gilbert McM. 
Spooner 

1826 Un. Albert 
Sprague 


1828 Col. —William B., D. D.—Yale, ’15 


Spraker 
1822 Un. David, Mr. 
Spriggs 
1806 N.J. {Samuel, Mr., Gov. Md. 
1834 N. J. Osborn 
Spring 
1766 N. J. Alpheus, Mr., Dart., 1700 


1771 N. J. Samuel, Mr., and Dart., ’89, and 
D. D. at Yale, and at Wms., ’07 


1819 Ham.—Gardiner, D. D., Yale, 705 
Springer 

1775 N.J. John, Mr., Tutor 
Sproat 

1780 N. J. James, D. D., and Phil. 


1830 N.J. Harris L. 
1833 N. J. os S. 


1833 N. J. illiam, M. D. Univ. Pa. 
Sprott 
1775 N. J. Thomas 
Squire 
1784 N. J.  Zadock 
Staats 
1813 Un. Jobn B. 
Stagg 


1771 Rut. John 

1821 Col. Peter 

1821 Col. Charles E. 
Staley 

1818 Col. William, Mr. 
Stanford 

1829 Un. —John, D. D. 
Stanley 

1803 N. J. Jacob G., Mr. 

1805 N.J. Wright G., Mr. 

1809 N. J. Thomas T, 
Stansbury 

1799 Col. Arthur 

1825 Ham. George A. 

1825 Ham, Samuel 

1827 Ham. Robert M. 


1830 Un. James M. 
Stanton 
1811 Un. Benjamin R., Mr. 


1793 N. J. John 


Stark 
1823 N. J. —James, D. D. 


Starkweather 
1820 Un. George A. 


Staughton 


1801 N. J. — William, D. D., Pres of Columb. 
1821 N.J. James M., Mr., M. D., Univ. Pa, 


Stearns 
1821 Un. John 


Stebbins 
1820 Un. George 
1822 Un. Cyrus M., Mr. 
Steddiford 
1786 Col. ‘Peter, Mr. 
1816 Rut. —- Peter 


Steel 
1824 Un. Joseph, Mr. 


Steele 
1793 N.J. James T., Mr. 
1814 N. J. Robert, Mr. 
1826 Un. —John B., Mr. 
1830 Col. William 


Steer 
1816 Col. Samuel S. 


Stelle 
1766 N.J. Benjamin 


Stephenson 
1789 Rut. James 


Sturnburgh 
1828 Un. James 


Stevens 
1768 Co]. John, Mr. 
1774 Col. Edward 
1803 Col. John 
1805 N. J. —Samuel, Yale, 1805 
1807 N. J. —Daniel, Jeff. Coll. 
1808 Col. James 
1810 Col. Francis 
1810 Col. Richard 
1822 Col. John L. 
1827 Un. Ambrose 


Stevenson 
1765 N. J. Henry 
1789 Rut. James 
1811 Rut. James 
1811 Col. John B., Mr. 1816 
1815 Un. Matthew 
1825 Un. James M., Mr. 
1827 Rut. —William, M. D. 
1833 Un. Paul E. 
1834 Rut. —James, D. D. 


Steward 
1832 N.J. John, Mr. 
1834 N.J.  D. Jackson 


Stewart 
1770 N.J. Robert, Mr. 
1786 N. J. Samuel R., Mr. 
1793 N.J. Alexander, Mr. 
1804 Col. Charles 
1815 N.J. Charles S., Mr. 
1819 Un. David 
1820 N. J, —Charles, Mr. 
1830 Un. Duncan L., Mr., Prof. Wash. 
1831 Un. William P. 
1833 Un. Daniel 
1833 N. J. —George H., Mr. 
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Stickney Stringham 
1834 Ham. Washington 1793 Col. James, Mr., 1797 
Stiles 1794 Col. John 
1784 N. J. —Ezra, D.D., and Edin. and Dart., Strong 
LL, D.—Pres. Yale 1801 N. J. —Nathan, D. D—at Yale 1769, 
1833 Un. Orson Tutor 
Stilwell 1804 N. J. —George W., Mr. 1806, and at 
1832 Col.  Jobn E. Soe ed 
M 1807 N. J. —Joseph, D. D.—at Yale 1784 
Stimpson 1810 Col. Pascal N. 
1834 Rut. Edward P, 1812 Un. Jedidiah 
St. John 1815 N.J. Stephen H. 
1827 Rut. _Eliphalet, M. D. 1815 Ham. —Theodore, Mr., Tutor, Prof., and 
1828 Col. Samuel S., Mr., 1834 also at Rut—at Yale 1812 
Stocker 1816 Col. Thomas M., Mr., ’20 
1804 N. J. JohnC..M f 1818 N. J. —Pascal N., Mr., and Col. 
re Sage sae 1819 Un. Schuyler 
Stockholm 1820 Ham. —Salmon, Mr., Tutor Wms. 
1807 Col. Theodorie B, 1821 Un. Henry K. 
Stockton 1825 Col. Oliver S. 
1748 N. J. ||tRicuarp, Mr.,Sen.in Cong. | 1831 Un. Finley 
1767 N.J. Samuel W., Mr. oo Eas 
1773 N. J. —Philip, Mr. [Rut. Stroud 
1779 N. J. || Richard, Mr., LL. D. Union and| 1817 N.J. George M., Mr. 
1780 N. J. Ebenezer, Mr. Stryker 
1787 N. J. Lucius H., Mr. 1793 Rut Here 
1804 N.J. John C., Mr. 1804 N.J. Daniel P 
1810 N.J. Richard, Mr. 1804 Col. Spier Mr. 
pe a eee OD, 1809 Col. James, Mr. 1813 
1818 Ham. —Benjamin B., Mr., Mid. 1889 N. J. -Jobu. Mr... 
1820 N. - jo F., Mr. 1833 Rut. J. Polhemus 
ees Stuart 
1767 N. J. Josiah, Mr. 1773) Col. John, Mr. 
Stoddert 1808 Col. Edward 
1810 N.J. John, Mr, 1814 N. J. Thomas M., Mr. 
Stone 1819 N.J. John A. 


z 1821 N. J. James H., Mr. 
1788 N.J. ||* Davin, Mr., Gov. of N. C., Sen. | ,o59 77 ) 
| A Congress 2 1823 Un. John D. 


1791 N.J. Frederic Studdiford 

1823 Un. John S., D. D, 1807 N. J. James, Mr. 

1823 Un. George D. 1817 N. J. —Peter O., Rut., Mr. 

1826 Un. Daniel Stump 

1830 aes — William M., D. D. 1830 Un. amnel 

pene Sturges 

a ont 1816 Un. Isaac, M. B. 
Storrs 1823 Ham. Thaddeus B. 

1833 Un. Henry L. 1825 Un. Daniel D. 
Story Sturtevant 

1768 N.J. Isaac, Mr. 1830 Un. Ebenezer 
Stoughton Stuyvesant 

1810 Col. James, Mr. 1794, Col. Peter G. 
Stout Suckley 

1823 N.J. Henry, Mr. 1819 Col. John L. 
Stoutenburgh 1820 Col. —_ Rutsen 

1771 Rut. Isaac Sudler 
Stow 1830 Un. —Thomas E., Mr. 

1823 Ham. Timothy, Mr. Summerfield 
Strain 1822 N, J. —John, Mr. 

1757 N. J. John, Mr. Sutherland 
Stratton 1824 Un. Josiah 

1755 N.J. Smith Suydam 

1814 Rut. || Charles C, ‘ 1820 N.J J Cornelnae 

1823 N.J. Benjamin H., Mr.— Univ. Pa.,| °~ erat . 

; M.D. 

1830 N.J. James, Mr. 1806 N. J. Robert, Mr. 

1833 N.J. Daniel, Mr. Swartwout 

1833 N.J. Joseph B., Mr. 1792 Rut. James 
Strawbridge 1812 Col. John 

1797 N.J. John, Mr. Swartz 

1802 N,J.- George, Mr. 1829 Rut. Benjamin 
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1791 N. J. Jesse 
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Swayze 1792 hh Gertée 
1820 N.J. ‘Edward H., Mr. 1792 Col. liam 
2 7 1793 Col Willet, M. D. 
into z pysney Es 1793 N.J. Bennett, Mr. 
ween 1795 N. J. || John 
1815 Rut. —Hugh, M. D. 1795 N. J | Robert I. 
Sweeney 1796 Col. — Charles 
1830 Rut. —James M., Mr. 1798 N. J. Thomas 
Sv eetinn 1800 Un. Augustus R., Mr., M. D. 
1797 U 1803 Un. John 
n, Joseph 1803 Un. || John W., Mr. 
Swift 1813 N. J. John A., Mr. 
1832 Rut. Charles W. 1815 Un. Francis W. 
1833 Un. Henry M. 1817 Ham. Stephen W., Mr. 
Swits 1819 N. J. Benjamin C. 
1817 Un. Abraham I. ee a a 
1830 Un. James J. 4 Dy ohn N.,.Mr. 
1826 N. J. James B. 
Swords 1825 Un Oliver A., Mr. 
1829 Col. Charles R. 1827 Un John 
1831 Col. —Thomas W. 1829 Rut. —Clarkson E., Mr. 
~ 1834 Col. Robert 8. 1829 Un. Francis I. 
Sylvester 829 Rut Augustus F., Mr., M. D. 
1786 Col. Francis, Mr. 1829 Rut Samuel S., Mr. 
1827 Un. Peter H. ~ 1830 Un, — John O. 
Symitiere a ae eee ig 
1781 N. J: —Peter E. D. 1832 N.J. Joseph M. 
Sythoff 1833 Un Jobn 
1812 N.J. Lambert J. M., Mr. 1834 N.J. John B. 
Taber Telfair 
1834 Un. Peleg B. oben a q. , ae Mr. 
Talbot | 1805 N. J. | Thomas 
1798 N.J. Theodore F., Mr. ROHAN.) aatidexandes 
1833 Un. Ward D. ne are 
Talc Ue 44 /Ol, RUNES * 
ST mine” Sakon — bar aoe T., Mr. 
Taliaferro Ps eee 
1811 N.J. William F., Mr. ET TAON S257 dene ae 
1828 N.J. Charles C. Tenbroeck 
Tallmadge 1834 Col. Anthony 
1815 Un. Narnantec P., Mr., Senator in Tenbrook 
Congress 1784 N. J. Abraham, Mr. 
1816 Un. William 
1825 Un. George C., Mr. 1792 ate ee Mr. 
1833 Rut. William H. 1795 N.J. Abraham 
Talmage 1818 Un. James B. 
1813 N. J. Jehiel, Mr. 1820 Ham. Philip 
1820 N.J. Samael K., Mr., Tutor 1831 Un, Antonio 
1826 N.J. James R. Tennent 
Talman 1758 N.J, John V.B., Mr., and M. D. 
1790 Rut. Jacob, Mr., 1794 1758 N. J. William, Mr., and Harv. 763 
1811 Col. John, Mr., 1815 1763 N. J. Welliam M., Mr., D. D. Yale 
1814 Col. George F’. 1793 N. J. Charles, Mr. 
Tappan 1832 Rut. Henry 
1785 N.J. John, Mr. Terhune 
1807 Col. _— Peter V. E. [York | 1793 N. J. John 
1825 Un. Henry P., Mr., Prof. at Univ. N. 1827 Rut. —Garrit, M. D. 
Tappen Tessier 
1820 Un. C. De Witt 1831 Rut. —Xavier, M. D. 
Tate Thane 
1774 N. J. —Matthew, Mr., Phil. 1748 N.J. Daniel, Mr. 
Tayloe Thatcher 
1825 N. J. George P. 1760 N. J. Josiah, Mr., Yale 1765 
Taylor Thayer 
1757 N.J. Samuel, Mr. 1765 N.J. Alexander 
1770 N. J. John 1769 N.J. Elihu, D, D. Dart. 
1771 N. J. James Thew 
1783 N.J. Edward 1787 N.J. Daniel 
1790 N. J. ||tJoun, Gov. N. C., Sen, in Cong. Thibou 


1828 Col. Lewis 
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Thomas Tichenor 
1800 Col. Charles F. 1758 N.J. Joseph, Mr. 
1801 N. J. Edward C. 1775 N.J. ¢*|| Isaac, Mr., and Dart., LL. D. 
1809 N.J. Charles, Mr. at Dart., Gov. Vt., Senator in 
1809 N. J. James H. Congress 
1820 N. J. Edward Tiebout 
1830 Un. Ared 
1832 Gol Philip L 1821 Col. John, Mr. 
; : ane 
Thompson 1817 Un. Pederie 7, M 
1754. N.J. William, Mr., Tutor Se Ne tate pate? 
1760 N.J. Amos, Mr. Tilden 
1785 N. J. James 1795 N.J. William S., Mr. 
1788 N.J. Smita, Mr., LL. D. at Yale, Tileston 
Judge of S. C. of U. S., and | 1999 Un. Wales 
Sec. of the Navy Toll 
1793 Col. Thomas es ary 
1794 Rut. John 1800 Col. Matthew 
1801 N. J. Andrew, Mr., Tutor 1802 Col. James 
1803 N. J. David, Mr. Tillinghast 
1803 Col, Samuel 1806 Col. John 
1804 Col, —§ John, Mr. 1808 Un. Wilbur, Mr. 
1806 N. J. Israel P. Tillma 
1806 Un. — William, Mr. La eRe 
1809 Un. Nathan 1834 Un. : Samuel D. 
1812 N.J. Jobn Tillotson 
1815 Un. Gilbert L. 1805 Un. Robert R. 
1816 en, Edward 3 Tilton 
1818 Col. Andrew, D. D. 5 
1821 Col. Junius, Mr. eek a ets elts 
1821 Un. John Timothy 
1822 Un. George 1813 N.J. Peter 
1822 N.J. James W., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. Titus 
1823 N.J. John A., Mr. 1823 Col. James H.. Mr. 
1823 Un. — Horace 1826 Col. William HL, Mr 
1825 N.J. David, Mr. 1829 Un GoomaiNaaee 
1827 Un. John W. hee et 
1827 Un. William ODy a 
1828 N.J.  Jobn O., Mr. 1827 Un. — William 
1829 Un. Alexander ; Todd 
1830 Un. M. Le Rue P. 1749 N. J. John, Mr. 
1831 Rut. Frederic B. 1803 N. J. —Nathaniel, Bro., Mr. 
1832 Un. James L. 1816 Un. Samuel 
1832 Col. Jonathan, Mr., 736 1818 Un. John M. 
1833 Col. Abraham S., Mr. 1821 Ham. William, Mr. 
1833 Ham. Archibald P. 1827 Ham. Isaac 
1833 Ham. George W. Toland 
1834 Rut. William J. 1816 N.J G W.M 
1834.N.J. John S. im ; corse Viewer 
Thomson 2 
1780 N.J. Charles, Mr., LL. D. ’22 1799 Un. John C. 
1792 N.J. JacobS. Tomes 
1797 nr A panes Mr. 1831 Col. Francis 
1807 N. J. illiam ; 
1816 N.J. Richard R. Regeetborlin yet 
1824 N.J. Alexander H., Mr. ss E F 
1826 N.J. George H. Tompkins 
1834 Un. James ie moe Wak penne 4 Vice-Pres. U.S. 
Thorne Po ge Hee 
1811 Un. John V. E., Mr. 1827 Un. Minthorne, Mr. 
1826 Un. J. Sullivan, Mr. Tooker 
1826 Un. William 1826 Un. James C. 
Thorp Toombs 
1816 Ham. Charles A. 1828 Un. _—_ Robert A. 
1831 Ham. Edward R., Mr. Topping 
Throop 1824 Un. Edward 
1755 N. J. — William, Mr., Yale ’43 1830 N. J. Evert M., Tutor 
Thummel Torbert 
1831 aa enh erlae B., Mr. 1819 Un. Horace G. 
urston Torrey 
1751 N, atic. 1823 Ham. William 
Tibbits Totten 
4817 Un. George M. 1830 Un,  Silus, Mr., D. D., Prof, and Pres. 


1817 Un. —_— Benjamin I. P. Wash. Coll. 
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Towne 
1823 Un. Abner 
~ Townley 


1823 N. J. —James, D. D. 


1831 N. J. William, Mr, 
Townsend 

1755 N.J. Isaac 

1759 Col. Epenetus, Mr. 

1766 N. J. Micah, Mr. 

1810 Col. Jacob 

1812 Col. Peter W. 

1317 Ham. Halsey 

1818 Ham. —Machaias, Mr. 

1819 N. J. John, Mr. 

1820 Col. John R. 

1827 Un. John F., M. D. 

1830 Un. Aimbrose 

1831 Un. Isaiah 

1832 Col. Frederick 

1832 Col. Russel 

F Tracy 

1770 N. J. Stephen, Mr., Dart. 792 


1773 N. J. —Nathaniel, Mr., Harv. 69 
1815 Ham. Samuel M. ~ 


1820 Un. William 8. 

1824 Un, Cornelius L. 

1824 Un. William 
Traphagen 

1791 Rut. Henry, Mr. 

1824 N.J. Cornelius V. V. 
Traquair 

1831 Un. Samuel H. 
Treadwell 


1758 Col. —Daniel, Mr., Prof—at Harv. 754, . 
and Mr. 

1761 Col. —Augur—at Yale ’60, and Mr. 

1764 N. J. || Thomas, Mr. 


1827 Rut. —Samuel, M. D. 
Treat 

1757 N. J. Joseph, Mr., ‘Tutor 
Trezevant 

1775 N. J. John 
Trotter 

1810 Un. John 

1833 Un. John H. 
Troup 

1766 Col. John, Mr. 

1766 Col. John, Mr. 

1774 Col. Robert 


1797 N. J. ||* Grorer M., Mr., Gov. Ga., Sen. 


in Congress 


1808 N. J. Robert R. 
Truair 
1820 Un. —Jeremiah, Mr. 
Truesdale 
1826 Un. Stephen W. 
Tryon 
1774 Col. —* William, LL. D., Gov. of N. Y. 
Tucker 
1769 Col. Robert, M. D. 1770 
1813 Un. Rudolph 
1814 Un. Mark, Mr., D. D. Wins. 
1822 Un. Henry S. L. 
1822 Col. Thomas I., Mr., 1826 
1829 Col. Robert 
1831 N.J. Charles 
Tulledge 
1830 Un. Henry 
Tunison 


¥ 1815 Rut. Garret G. 
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Tupper 
1826 N.J. Martyn, Mr. 
Turk 
1796 Col. William 
_ Turnbull 
1809 Col. William 
Turner 
1817 N. J. Thomas, Mr. 
1820 Un. —Samuel H., D. D., Prof. 
1821 Col. William, Mr, 
1821 N. J. —William W.—at Yale 1819, and 
Mr. Yale 
1830 Un. Joseph 
1832 N.J. George W., Mr. 
1833 N. J. Fielding L., Mr. 
Turtelott 
1827 Ham. Edward A.C. 
Tuthill 
1820 Un. Daniel H., Mr. ; 
Tuttle 
1764 N.J. James, Mr. 
1822 Ham. —Samuel, Mr., Mid. 
1827 N.J. Joseph N., Mr. 
Tyler 
1767 Col. —John, at Yale 1765, Mr., and at 
Yale 
1817 Ham. Asher 
1819 N. J. William B. 
1829 Un. J. Wadsworth, Mr. 
Udall 
1772 Col. Richard, M. B. 
Ullman 
828 Ham. John J. 
Underwood 
1830 Un. Almon 
1832 Ham. John C., Mr. 
Upfold 
1814 Un. George, Mr., M. D. in Med. Coll. 
New York 
1831 Col. —George, D. D. 
Upham 
1830 Un. D. Alphonso J. 
Upson 
1832 Un. Francis 
Usher 
1830 Un. I. Halling 
Upshur 
1802 N.J. Caleb, Mr. 
Ustick 
1794 Col. Thomas 
Utley 
1826 Un. Samuel 
Vail 
1834 Un. James W. 
Van Aiken 
1830 Rat. Enoch, Mr. 
Van Alstyne 
1809 Un. Nicholas 
Van Amringe 
1815 Col. Henry, Mr. 
Van Arsdale 
1819 N. J. Elias, Mr. 
1826 N.J. Robert, Mr. 
1828 Rut. Cornelius C., Mr. 


Van Arsdalen 
1783 Rut. —Simon, Mr. 
1816 Rut. Ferdinand, Mr., 1820 
1830 Rut. Jacob 
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Van Artsdale 13817 N. J. John 
1791 N.J. Elias, Mr. 1830 N. J. James S. 
Van Artsdalen Vandervoort 
1798 N. J. John 1828 Col. John L. 
Van Bergen 1830 N. J. —John, Mr. 
1832 Rut. P. A. ee Van Biigen 
ut, enry 
Van Beuren 1809 Rut, William, Mr., M. D. 
1802 Un. Peter, Mr. 1814 Rut. JohnS : 
1829 Col. John ana Dee 
Van Bibber 1816 Col. Adrian, Mr. 
1830 N. J. Thomas E., Mr. 
Van Bun Schooten pice os viert 
cee 1818 Rut. John C. 
Elias 1820 Rut. Benjamin W. 
,_ Van Buren Vandewater 
1807 Col. Cornelius 1814 Col Ferdinand 
1818 Un. Jobn : : 3 
1829 Rut. —* MARTIN, LL. D., Senator in Van Doren 
Cong., Gov. of N. ¥., Sec. of | 1793 N.J. Isaac, Mr. 
State of U. S., Vice Pres, and | 1799 N.J. Peter, Mr. 
Pres. of the United States 1831 N.J. Luther H. 
Van Buskirk Van Dyck 
1796 Col. Lawrence ee Un. Leonard 55, 
Vance ee OU 
1767 N. J. Hugh * Vai Tce 
Van Cleve ash 1788 N.J. || Nrconas, Mr., Sen. in Cong. 
1786 N.J. John W., Mr., Tutor 1792 Rut. —Henry, Mr : 
1797 N. J. Joliny Mis M. D. in Med, Coll. N.|1799 N.J. John, Mr. 
or 
1826 N.J. Churchill H., Mr. 1812 Nod. Nicolas: Mr. 
1831 N. J. —Horatio as ue 1816 N. J. Kensey J., Mr. 
Van Cliof 1830 Rut. Rush, Mr., M. D. 
1828 Rut. —Cornelius, Mr. Vandyke 
Van Cortlandt 1806 N.J. John 
1758 Col. Philip, Mr. 1807 N. J. Frederic A., Mr. 
1807 Col. James Van Harligen 
Van Court 1783 Rut. John, Mr. 1789 
1817 N. J. John H., Mr. 1792 Rut. John 
1833 N.J. Alexander, Mr. 1809 Rut. John, Mr. 
Van Courtland Van Hook 
1774 N. J. Nicholas 1797 Col. Isaac 
1783 Rut. Pierre, Mr., 1789 Van Horne 
Van Den Bergh 1787 Rut. Abraham, Mr. 1792 
1814 Un. Henry 1791 Col. ate Mr. 1795 
1793 Col. ornelius 
Van Den Burgh 1802 Un. Abraham D. 
1811 Un. Henry Van t 
Van Deren e00s He ERS 
1833 N.J. David, Mr. ISDGR les. eared 
yy n. John 
Van Der Heyden 1834 Un. T.R. 
1800 Un. Richard Van Kleeck 
1807 Un. Theodore, Mr. 1812 Rut. —Lawrence, M. D. 
Van Derheyden 1828 Col. Robert B. Mr. 
1827 Un. James Van Kleek 
Van Der Lyn 1822 Un. Richard D., Mr, and at Rut. ’27 
1802 Un. Henry Vand ear z Ys 
Van Der Poel 1807 N.J. Matthew. 
1824 Un. —Arentius, Mr. 1816 N.J. James 
Van Der Veer 1816 N.J. Matthew-S. 
1820 Un. Ferdinand Van Liew 
Van Derveer 1816 Rot. John 
1828 Rut. —Ferdinand, Mr. 1831 Rat. Frederick 
1850 Rut. James B., Mr. Vane Meter 
1831 Rut. M. 7 
1833 Rut. —John B., Mr. 1798 N. J. Joseph H., Mr. 
1834 Rut. William J. 1808 Col. — Daniel 
Vanderveer Van Meter 


1811 N.J. Henry 1821 N. J. —John 
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Van Ness 
1789 Col. || John P. 
1797 Col. William, Mr. 
Van Nest 
1792 Rut. Abraham 
Van Orden 
1813 Un. Samuel 
Van Pelt 
1799 Col. Peter, Mr. 1803 
1834 Rut. —Peter 7', D. D 
Van Rensselaer 
1758 N. J. || Jeremiah 


1808 N.J. Stephen 
1810 Un. John P. 
1812 Un. Sanders 
1816 Un. William, Mr. 
1816 Un. Richard, Mr. 
1819 Un. Philip S., Mr. 
1821 Un. Bernard 8. 
1821 Un. Cornelius G., Mr. 
Van Reypen 
1826 Un. Jobn 
Van Riper 
1827 N. J.  Garabrant 


Van Sanford 
1827 Rut. —Staats, Mr. 

Van Santvoord 
1811 Un. Staats, Mr. 


Van Schaack 
1768 Col. Peter 


1773 Col. Peter, Mr. 
1787 Col. Henry C. 
1814 Un. Peter, Mr. 
1826 Col. Peter, Mr. and LL. D. 


Van Schaick 
1799 Un. Anthony, Mr, 
1810 Un, John 
1828 Rut. —John B., Mr. 
Van Schoonhoven 
1802 Un. James, Mr. 
1829 Un. William H. 
Van Soliger 
1792 Rut. —Henry M., M. D. 
Van Sleight 
1796 Col. Adrian 
Van Valkenburgh 
1824 Un. Daniel 
1833 Un. John 
Van Vechten 
1800 Un. Walter 


1804 Un. Philip, Mr. 
1804 Un. Teunis, Mr. 
1806 Un. Teunis, Mr. 
1808 Un. Samuel 
1809 Un. James, Mr. 


1813 Rut. —Abraham, LL. D., and at Ham. 
122 


1813 Un. Herman 
1816 Ham. Peter 
1818 Un. Samuel 
1820 Un. James T. B., Mr. 
1822 Un. Dovius 
1831 Un. Giles F. 
1834 Rut. —Samuel, Mr. 
Van Vraken 
1786 N. J. —Nicolas 
1806 Un. Simon 
1807 Un. Nicolas, Mr. 
1809 Un. —Henry, Mr. 


1813 
1817 


1802 
1821 
1823 
1826 


1828 


1799 
1799 
1807 
1813 
1827 
1831 


1799 
1833 


1808 
1817 


1809 


co 


1780 
1780 
1782 
1783 
1 


~a~~~) +) 
SFLL& 


96 
1819 


1808 


1812 
1814 


1828 


1831 


1776 
1806 


1758 
1768 
1788 
1791 
1801 


1819 
1821 
1832 


1823 
1825 


1831 


1829 


[ May, 


Un. —Jobn, Mr. 


Un. William A. 
Van Wagenen 

Col. Hubert 

Col. Gerard 

Un. John H., Mr. 


Col. Gerrit H. 

Col. William W., Mr. 1834 
Van Wagoner 

Rut. —John H., Mr. 


Van Wyck 
Col. Pierre C. 
Col. Philip G. 

Van Zandt 
Un. Benjamin 

Vardill 
Col. John, Mr. 

Varick 
Col. Abraham 
Col. John V. 
Col. Theodore V. W. 
Col. John 


Rut. —Richard A., M. D. 

Un. Henry D. 
Vedder 

Un. Herman 

Un. Alexander M. 
Veeder 

Un. Matthew T. E., Mr. 

Un. Charles H. 
Veghte 

Rut. — Rynear, Mr. 
Venable 


N.J. Samuel, Mr. 
N.J. |f ABRAHAM, Mr., Sen. in Cong. 


N. J Richard, Mr. 

N.J. Joseph, Mr. 

N. J. Nathaniel, Mr. 

Naval Abrabam W. 
Verdier 

N. J. John M., Mr. 
Vermeule 


Rut. CoC aD: 
Rut. Frederic 


Vermilyea 

Un. —Thomas E., D. D., Mr. 
Vermilye 

Col. Robert G., Mr. 1836 
Vernon 

N.J. William 

N.J. Samuel 
Verplanck 

Col. Samuel, Mr. 1763 

Col. Gulian 


Jol. —|| Daniel C., Mr. 

Col. William B. 

Col. ||Gulian C., Mr. ’21, LL. D. 1835, 
and at Geneva and Amherst 

Col. Samuel, Mr. 

Un. William W., Mr. 

Col. William 8. 


Verplank 
Un. James De L., Mr. 
Un. Philip A. 
Un. Isaac A. 


Verren 
Col. —Antoine, Mr. 
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Vethake 

1808 Col. Henry 

1815 N. J. hay: Mr. and Col., Prof.—Prof. 

in. Dick.—Pres. Wash., Va., 
Prof. Univ. Pa. 

Vicars 

1777 N. J. Samuel 
Viele 

1822 Un. Philip 

1825 Un. —Jobn L., Mr. 
Villetard 

1799 N.J. John W. 
Vinal 

1814 Un. John P. 
Vischer 

1811 Un. John 
Voorhees 

1765 N.J. Stephen, Mr. 

1809 N. J. Abraham 

1814 N. J. John V. D., Mr. 

1826 Ham. James 
Vosburgh 

1810 Un. James 8. 
Vredenburgh 

1771 Rut. Isaac 

1794 Rut. John, Mr. N. J. 

1795 Rut. Peter 


1803 N. J, —John, Rut., Mr. 

1810 Rut, Bion Si Mr, 

1819 Un. William EF. 

1822 Un. John 

1828 Rut. Peter, Mr. 
Vroom 

1808 Col. 

1827 Rut. —Peter D., M. D. 

1830 Rut. George ce Mr. 
Wackerhagen 

1825 Un. —Augustus, D. D. 
Waddell 

1821 Col. John H., Mr. 
Waddington 

1830 Col. William D. 
Wade 

1776 N. J. Nehemiah 

1827 Ham. —Jonathan, Mr. 
Wadham 

1754 N. J. Noah, Mr. Yale 
Wadsworth 

1825 N.J. Thomas M., Mr. 
Wager 

182) Ne J. John WS. 

1827 N. J. Gerard B. 
Waggoner 

1816 Un. Peter I. 
Wagstaff 

1822 Col. Alfred 
Wainwright 

1823 Un. —Jonathun M., D. D. 
Wait 

1759 N. J. Barnet 
Wakely 

1825 Un. Lewis 
Wakeman 

1809 Un. James 
Waldburg 

1820 N. J. —George, Mr. 
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Waldo 
1817 Un, Charles 
1827 Un. William B. 
Wales 
1784 N. J. —Samuel, D. D., and Yale—Prof. 
Yale 
1820 N.J. Henry 
Walker 
1802 Col. Richard L., M. D. 
1806 N.J. Joun W., Mr., Sen. in Cong. 
1814 N.J. Abraham 
1819 N. J. Andrew 
1819 Ham.—Elnathan, Mr. Bro. 
1820 N. J. William 
1824 Ham. Thomas R., Mr. 
1828 Un. Thacker V., Mr. 
1628 Un. David E. 
1833 Un. James 
1833 Un. William F. 
Wall 
1771 Rut.’ John 
1823 N. J. —Garret D., Mr., Sen. in Cong. 
Wallace 
1770 N.J. Caleb 
1770 N. J. —Joshua A., Mr., and Phil. 
1786 N. J. William, Mr. 
1786 N. J. William 
1793 N.J. Joshua M. 
1794 N. J. John, Mr. 
1795 N.J. Matthew, Mr. 
1797 N. J. Gustavus B. 
1809 Un. Joseph 
1823 N. J. William C. 
1827 Col. Joseph C. 
1833 N. J. Edward, Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1833 N. J. Joshua M., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1834 Un. —Robert H., Mr, 
Walls 
1824 Un. John 
Walsh 
1798 Col. James 
1801 Col. Samuel 
1822 N. J. William, Mr. 
1823 Col. —John, Mr. 
1828 Col. A. Robertson 
Walter 
1799 Col. Arthur M., Mr. 
Walters 
1804 Col. Daniel D., M. D. 
Walton 
1823 Un. Edward H. 
1828 Rut.  Cruger 
1828 Col. William, Mr. 1836 
Wampler 
1830 Un. Gustavus E., Mr, 
Ward { 
1799 Un. Israel 
1800 Col. John 
1802 Un. Jonathan 
1803 Un. Solomon 
1803 N. J. Thomas 
1811 N. J. Isaac, Mr. 
1816 Rut. Samuel L., M. D. 
1819 N. J. Stephen D. 
1820 N. J. Benjamin E. 
1821 N. J. John W. 
1822 N. J. —William, D. D. 
1828 Un. Hiram 
1850 N. J. William 
1851 Col. Samuel, Mr. 1855 
1831 Un. Ferdinand D. W., Mr. 
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1832 Ham. Ebenezer 
1833 N. J. Matthias 
Warford 
1774. N. J. John, Mr. 
1800 Un. John 
1803 Un. James 
1804 Un. Samuel 
Waring 
1825 Un. Nathaniel F., Mr. 
1833 Rut. Hart E. 
Warn 
1816 Un. — Richard, Mr. 
Warner 
1795 Col. Effingham ae 
1808 Un. Thomas, Mr., Tutor, Prof. in Mil. 
Acad., West Point, N. J. 
1809 Un. Henry W., Mr., Tutor 
1813 Un. George W., Mr. 
1319 Un. Nathan 
1826 Un. Horace G., Mr. 
1826 N.J. Augustus L., Mr., M. D. and Prof. 
in Univ. Va. 
1834 Un. Edward A. | 
Warren 
1814 Un. William L, F. 
1828 Un. | Waters 
Warriner 
1826 Ham. Phanuel W. 
Washington 
1802 N.J. William 
1803. N. J. Busurop, LL. D., Univ. Pa., 
Judge of the S. C. of U.S. 
1822 N.J. William A., Mr. 
1883 N. J. Lewis W. 
Waterbury 
1818 Un. Daniel, Mr. 
Waterman 
1828 Un. William D, 
Watkins 
1788 Col. —John W., Mr. 


1792 N.J. William M. 
1793 Rut. —Samuel, M. D. 


1801 N. J. Henry E., Mr. 

1814 N.J. JohnS. 

1815 Col. James 

1823 Un. Jobn D. 

1826 N.J. James H. 

1833 Un. Charles RK. 
Watrous 

1828 Un. John C, 
Watson 

1797 N.J. John, Mr., Pres. Jeff. Coll. 

1798 N. J. Josiah 

1804 N. J. —James T., Columbia 

1822 Un. Malbone 

1827 N. J.  Jumes C., Mr. 
Watt 

1763 N.J. James, Mr. 
Watts 

1760 Col. Robert, Mr. 

1766 Col. || John, Mr. 

1796 Col. John 

1801 N. J. Edward D., Mr. 

1804 Col, John 

1805 Col. Robert J. 

1808 Col. Jobn 

1810 Col. Charles 

18l1 Col. George 

1831 Col. Robert, Mr. 
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Waugh 
1773 N.J. Samuel 
Way 
1831 Un. William V. 


Wayland 


1813 Un. Francis, Mr., D. D., Tut. and 
Prof., Pres. in Bro., and D. D. 
Harv. 

1827 Un. John, Tutor in Brown, Prof. in 


Hamp. Sidney 
Wayne 
1791 N. J. Stephen, Mr. 
1808 N. J. ||James M., Judge of S. C. of the 
United States 
Weakly 
1821 N. J. Robert L. 


Weatherbuy 
1822 N.J. James 


Weaver 
1827 Ham. Alexander 


Webb 
1821 Un. Nathaniel 


Webster 
1795 N. J. —Noah, Mr., and Yale, and Dart. 
—LL. D. Yale 

1813 Un. Charles, Mr. 

1815 Un. Ashbel S., Mr., M. D. at N. Y. 

1818 N.J.—|Daniet, LL. D., and at Dart. 
723, at Harv. 724—at Dart. 
701, and at Harv., Senator in 
Congress 

Alexander H., Tutor Frank., Ga. 

Matthew H., Mr. 


1821 Un. 


1822 Un. 


| 1824 N. J. Here, Mr., Prof. in Mil. Acad., 


1829 Un. Richard 
Weed 

1812 Un. Henry R. 

1831 Un. Dan. 
Weeks 

1809 N.J. William R., Tutor., D. D. Wms. 

1822 Col. Alfred A., Mr. 1826 
Weems 

1827 Rut. —Gregory, M. D. 
Weibergs 

1787 N. J. —Casper D., D. D. 
Weidman 

1825 Un. —Paul, Mr. 
Weightman 

1814 Un. Henry T. 
Weir 

1787 N. J. James 
Weise 

1828 Un. N. William 
Weisel 

1823 N. J. Daniel 
Welch 

1832 Un. Francis 

1833 Un. —Bartholomew T., D. D. 

. Weller 

1820 Un. Sydney, Mr. 
Welles 

1774 N. J. —Noah, D. D. Yale, Mr. 
Welling 

1828 N.J. Henry P., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
Wells 

1757 N. J. Henry, Mr. 


_ 


1839.] 


1757 N.J. Abner 

1788 N.J. John, Mr., LL. D, 

1808 Un. Noah M., Tutor 

1814 N. J. John D., Mr. 

1819 Col, Thomas L. 

1820 Ham. Henry 

1824 Ham. Ashbel S., Mr. 

1827 Un. Richard 

1827 Rut. Ransford, Mr. 

1831 Rut. Albert 

1832 Un. Noah H. 

1834 N. J. Daniel 
Wendover 

1828 Un. Peter V.S. 
Wentworth 


1763 N. J.—*John, Mr., and Harv. 1755, LL.D. 
Oxf., and Aberd., and Dart.— 
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White 
1762 N.J. Caleb 
1791 Col. Nathan, Mr. 1797 
1792 N.J. Alexander, Mr. 
1806 Un. Thomas, Mr. 
1809 Un. 
1821 Ham, —Fortunatus C., Mr. 
1822 Un. Albert S., Mr. 
1822 Un. Joseph, Mr. 
1822 Un. Samuel P. 
1823 Ham. Hugh, Mr. 
1823 Un. George 
1824 Un. . Henry 
1831 Un. David 
1831 Un. Joseph B. 
1831 Un. James H., Mr. 
Whitefield 
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Delos, Mr., M. D., Prof. at N. Y. 


Gov. of N. H. 1754 N. J. — George, Mr. Oxford 
West Whitehead 
1832 Un. Charles E. 1816 N. J. Tra C., Mr. 
Westbrook Whitehouse 
1801 Un. Cornelius D., Mr., and D. D, at} 1821 Col. Henry J., Mr., D. D. 
Rut. Whiteside 
Westerlo 1812 Un. Neil R. 
1785 N. J. —Kilard, Mr. Whiting 
1795 Col. _ Rensselaer 1815 Un. Nathan N., Prof. in Georgetown 
Westervelt College, D. C, 
1829 Rut. —John S., Mr., M. D. 1821 Un, ~ Marshail, Mr. 
1821 Un. William B. 
Westfall 1822 Un. John C. 
1823 Un. Benjamin B. 1824 Un. - George B., Mr. 
1834 Rut. Simon V. £., Mr. 1834 Ham. Joel 
Wetmore Whitlock 
1795 Col. Timothy F., M. D. 1816 Un. Thaddeus 
1798 Col. —Robert Ge Mr. Whi 
itman 
1817 Ham, Edmund A. 5 fi Theol 
1828 Un. William C. 1825 Ham, Seth S., Prof. in Bap. Theol. 
Sem., Ham. 
Whaley Whit 
1787 N.J. Hercules eae 
Wheaton 1818 Un. Zolwa 
1822 Ham. Homer Whitney 
1810 Un. Andrew G., Mr. 
Whedon 1828 Un. Elijah 
1828 Ham. Daniel D., Mr., Tutor, Prof. in oygen 
Wes. Univ P Whitridge 
7 ; 1804 Un. William, M. D. 
Wheelan 1811 Un. Joshua B. 
1821 Un. — Joseph W., Mr. 1816 Un. — John, Mr. 
ge pubes Whittingham 
ee wine 1827 Col. William R., Mr., D. D. 
1812 Un. Philander sl rage ES 
1813 N.J. Stephen Whittlesy 
1819 Un. Charles 1749 N. J. Eleazer 
1825 Un.  Melancthon G. Whitwell 
1825 Un. Egbert B., Mr. 1758 N.J. William, Mr., and Harv. 
1828 Un. Nelson K., Mr. 1774 N. J. Samuel, Mr. 
Wheelock Whyte 
1813 Un. —John, Mr. 1822 Un. “Archibald 
Whelpley Wickham 
1815 N. J. —Philip M., Mr. 1812 N. J. William F. 
1834 N. J. Edward W. Wicks 
Whetmore 1831 Un. Stephen 
1758 Col. Timothy Wiggins 
Whiley 1758 N. J. —John, Mr., and Yale ’52 
1828 Col. Richard oe eee 
H 1KO 
ee Fipple. 1806 N. J. Nathaniel S., Mr. 
1830 Un. Squire 1812 N. J. Peter I. 
; 1813 N. J. Manuel G. 
Whitaker 1815 N.J. George 
1752 N. J. —Nathaniel, Mr., D. D. 1832 Un. Henry 


VOL. XI. 


57 


» 
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Wilbur ye Willis 
1813 N.J. Backus, Mr. P 1833 Un. George S. 
Wilcocks Willmarth 
1769 N.J. William, Mr. 1825 Ham. Isaac M. 
Wiley Wilson 
1788 N. J. David, Mr. 1764 N. J. Andrew, Mr. 
1809 N. J. John, Mr. 1770 N. J. James ; 
i 1771 N. J. —Samue 
9 Wilkes 1773 N.J. Lewis F., Tutor 
1821 Col. George ~ aa 
: 5 1776 N. J. James L. 
1822 Col. Hamilton a : 
rer 1778 N.J. Peter, Mr. 
Wilkin 1782 N. J Samuel, Mr. 
1812 N, J, ||Samuel J. 1785 N. J. James, Mr., and Yale 
1816 Un. Henry S., Mr. 1788 N. J. Samuel 
Wilkins 1789 N. J. || Ephraim K., Mr. 
1760 Col, “Udsaae, Mr. 1798 Un. —Peter, LL. D., Prof. Col. 
1785 N.J. James, Mr. 1800 Col. George, Mr. 
1804. N.J. Charles, Mr. 1800 Col. Peter, Mr. 
1811 Col. Isaac, Mr., D. D. 1801 Un, = Alexander 
Wollingon 1804 N. J. William, Mr. 
1904 N 1807 N.J Robert H., Mr. 
-J. Joseph B., 1811 Rut, Abraham D., M. D. Rut. 
Willard 1817 Un George 
1811 Un. Edward C. 1818 Col Abraham 
Willey 1819 Un Alvah 
: 1819 N. J Hugh, Mr. 
pis omc aac. 1821 N. J. Henry P. C. 
Willet 1822 Col. Samuel F. 
1776 Col. Marinus 1823 N.J. Nicholas A., Mr. 
1819 Col. Marinus L. 1824 N.J. James R., Mr. 
1822 Col. Edward M., Mr. 1824 Un Russell 
Williams 1825 Col Peter 
1753 N. J Elias, Mr, 1825 Col William 
1758 N. J Tesco: ‘ 1826 Col. Harris 
1763 N.J. Simon, Mr. 1827 Ham. James B. 
1765 N. J Simeon, Mr., and Harv. 1828 N. J. Samuel B. O. 
1765 N.J arcel 1828 Un. William, Mr. 
1770 N. J. Redford 1829 Un. James McL. 
1789 Rut. Gershom 1829 Un. John L. 
1794 N. J. —Stephen, Mr., and Rut. 1830 N. J. Hugh N., Mr., Tutor 
1794 N.J. Nathan, D. D. Yale 1755 1834 Ham. Robert E. 
1806 N. J Edward I, Wilton 
inn aa Willig E 1773 N. J. —Samuel, D. D. 
. “award L. } j 
1814 N. J Melancthon B, 1801 N places M 
1815 Ham. —Nathan, Mr, see DUS ars 
1816 N.J. John Winchester 
ts Ue. gibenen 1833 N. J. —Samuel G‘., Mr. 
n ndrew : 
1819 Un, Grosvenor E. 1821 U ae M 
1819 Ham, Thomas S., Mr. 2) Un. Arena, ae 
1821 Un. James C. Winder 
ya nee Williams 1806 N. J. Rider H. 
2 .J. William S. i 
1827 Ham. Ferdinand | y Wenge 
1#34 Col. Lloyd 
1827 Ham, Henry C., Mr, Wi 
1829 N. J. Albert, Mr. ing 
1830 Un. iis 1828 Ham. Conway Pe 
1833 Col. James A., Mr. Winne 
1834 Ham. Andrew 1828 Un. ; Charles, Mr. 
Williamson Winslow 
1770 N.J. Matthias, Mr. 1761 Col. —dward, Mr. 
1771 N. J. Jacob 1821 Un. : Edward 
1794 N.J. James C., Mr. Winston 
ve ae iam R. 1825 Ham. Dennis M. 
ol, harles A. inter 
1813 N. J. William, Mr. es i 
’ 1801 Col. Gabriel 
1818 N. J. Abraham 9 A 
1894 1808 N. J. —Robert, D. D. 
N.J. Peter S., Mr. 9 Wi 
: , 1827 Col. William 
‘oes ee eae yy Winterton 
L Willing” Mr. 1772 Col. William 
1792 N.J. George, Mr, 1812 C vientiay L 
1822 Un. Thomas M nahn Sabee’ 
: 1827 Col. Grenville T., Mr. 


[May, 


1821 


1839.] 


Wirt 
1816 N. J. —William, LL. D., and at Bowd. 
1821, and at Harv. ’24, Attorney 
Gen. United States 


Wise 
1809 N.J. George D. 
Wisner 
1799 N.J. Henry G., Mr. 
1813 Un. Benjamin B., Mr., Tutor, D. D. 
1820 Un. Henry A 
1821 Ham.— William, Mr. 
1830 Un. William C. 
Witherspoon 
1770 N.J. James, Mr, 
1773 N. J. John 
1774. N.J. David, Mr. 
1794 N.J. John K., Mr., M, D. Trans. Univ. 


1815 N. J. —John, Mr., and Univ. N. C., D. D. 


1836, and LL. D: 


1825 N.J. Daniel M. 
1828 Un. Thomas 8S. 
Wolcott 


1799 N. J—*Oliver, LL. D., and Bro., Gov. 


Ct.—Sec. Treas. of U.S. 


Wood 

1789 N. J. ||Silas, Mr., Tutor 

1808 N. J. George, Mr. 

1809 N. J. John S 

1812 Un. Halsey 

1816 Rut. —Isaac, M. D. 

1822 Un. James, Mr. 

1824 Un. Jeremiah 

1824 Un. Bradford R., Mr. 

1825 Un. Horace 

1825 N. J. William N., Mr. 

1827 Un. Park 

1827 Rut. —Joseph M., M. D. 
Woodbridge 

1761 N.J. Jahleel 

1830 Un. Sylvester 

1832 Un. Jahleel 
Woodhull 

1764 N.J. Wailliam, Mr. 


1766 N.J. John, Mr., D. D. Yale 1818 
1787 N. J. —Nathan, Mr., and Yale 
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1825 Ham. Lewis H. 
1826 Un. Samuel M., Mr. 
1826 Un. Thomas 8, 
1829 Un. Richard 
1831 Ham. Jonathan A. 
1833 Ham. George H. 

Woods 
1778 N.J. Matthew 
1791 Col. James, Mr. 1804 


1810 N. J. —Leonard, D. D., and Dart., Prof. 


in Theol. Sem., Andover 


1790 N. J. George S., Mr 
1791 Col. Jesse 
1803 N. J. —Selah S., Yale, Mr. 1806, and 
Yale, D. D. Un. 
1812 N. J. John T., Mr. ,and M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1822 N.J. William ah Mr, 
1823 N. J. —Gilbert S., Mr, M.D.N. Y. 
1828 N.J. John N. , Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1828 N. J. Alfred A., Mr., M. D. Univ. Pa. 
1831 N.J. John H. , Mr. 
1833 N.J. George S., Mr. 
1833 N. J. William W., Mr. 
Woodman 
1766 N.J. Joseph, Mr, Dart. 1789 
Woodruff 
1753 N.J. Joseph, Mr. 
1753 N. J. Benjamin, Mr. 
1779 N. J. Aaron D., Mr. 
1783 N. J. George, Mr. 
1784 N. J. Abner, Mr. 
1804 N.J. Elias D., Mr. 
1806 N.J. Thomas L., Mr. 
1810 Un. Hezekiah 
1815 N.J. George H. 
1819 Un. Philo D. 
1819 Ham, ‘Trueman H., Mr. 
1824 N, J. Robert I., Mr. 


1827 Col. Theodore A. 

1827 Un. Leonard, Prof. Theo. Sem, Bangor 

1833 Un. Daniel B. 
Woodward 

1793 Col. Elias B. 

1819 Un, Alsop, Mr. 

1821 N. J. Rufus, Mr. Yale 1816 

1823 N. J. Charles, M. D. Univ. Pa. 

1834 Un. Jobn H. 
Woodworth 

1833 Un. William V. 8, 
Wooldridge 

1829 Un. John W. 
Woolsey 

1787 N.J. Jeremiah, Mr. 
Woolworth 

1809 N. J. —Aaron, D. D. 

1822 Ham. Samuel B., Mr. 
Wooster 

1771 N. J. —Thomas, Mr., and Yale ’68 
‘Wooton 

1788 N. J. Turner 

1811 N.J. Singleton 
Worcester 

1811 N. J. —Samuel, D. D, at Oat 1795 
Worden 

1829 Un. Hicks 

1829 Un. Warren T., Mr. 
Works 

1825 Ham. Ariel 
Worth 

1763 N.J. Joseph 

1829 Col. Fanning S. 
Worthington 

1808 N. J. Nicholas W., Mr., M. D. Univ. 

1827 Ham. Albert 
Wren 

1783 N. J. — Thomas, D. D. 
Wright 

1752 N. J. a rriny Mr. 

1795 N. J. Clayton 

1799 Col. David 

1817 N. J. Thomas 

1818 N.J. Stephen L. 

1820 Un. John C. 

1830 Col, George W. 

1832 Rut. J.B. 
Wurts 

1813 N. J. ||John, Mr. 
Wuter 

1832 Rut. —Robert, D. D. 
Wyatt 

1809 Col. William E., Mr. 1816 
Wyckoff 

1792 N. J, Henry, Mr. 

1793 Rut. John 

1812 Rut. Isaac N., Mr. 1806 
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1816 Rut. Jacob Yeomans 
1828 Un. William H., Mr. 1824 Ham. Augustus G. 
1828 Rut. Henry Yost 
O) 
ee ee 2 1990 Ua, George 
Wyeth Youle 
1817 N.J.° John 1793 Col. Joseph, M, D. 
Wykoff 1808 N.J. John 
1791 N. J.” Peter, Mr. Young 
vie ike a 1790 i ¥ ee Mr. 
1825 Un. —Andrew, D. D., Pres. of Wash. 1799 no ont 
Coll. in Penn, and Ind. Coll. 1812 Un. ee 
Wynans 1821 NJ. Elisha T., Mr 
1828 Un. —Henry, Mr. 1821 iviay. John es i 
Wynkoop 1823 Un. George H. 
1807 Un. Peter 1823 Un. —James, Mr. 
1819 Col. Richard, Mr. 1826 Un Charles C., Mr. 
1829 Un. Stephen Eee Mr. 1826 Un. John H., Mr. 
Yale 1834 N. J. George D. 
1812 Un. Calvin Youngs 
Der Canis sain fisid, at-Vale tee ee 
1787 Col. John W. at Yale 17 
1798 Un. —Andrew, Mr. and Prof,, D. D. Mid. Youngblood 
1802 Un. ||Jobn B., Mr. 1832 Rut. William 
1816 Un. Giles ae Younglove 
1818 Un. Henry C. i 
1819 Un. Bawa, Mr. 1801 Un. John, Mr., D. D 
1820 Un. _‘S.. Metcalf Yvonnet — 
1821 Un. John A., Mr., Prof. 1819 Un. Francis V. 
1822 Un. Andrew I., Mr. 1821 Un. James L., Mr. 
1824. N.J. Richard, Mr. pie Wo 
1825 Un. —John V.N., Mr. Zabriskie 
1825 Un. Stephen, Mr. 1797 Un. re L. 
1826 N.J. Charles ee t,o a oe 
1827 N. J. William, Mr. 1825 N. J. - Ope 
1829 Un. Charles 1828 Col. artin tv. 
1833 Un. James H. Zubly 
Yeates 1769 N.J. David, Mr. 
1806 N.J. Donaldson 1770 N. J. —John L., Mr. and D. D. 1774 


The List of Graduates at the several colleges in the States of New York and 
New Jersey is completed in this number of the Register. We have endeavored 
to make it accurate ; yet it is probable that some mistakes have been made, for 
the labor of preparing it is not only great but difficult, as the Triennial Cat- 
alogues, from which we have derived the most of our information, are sometimes 
very incorrect. For instance, Governor Smith of New Hampshire graduated at 
Rutgers College and received his diploma in 1780; but owing to the confused 
state of the college at that time, his name probably was not registered in the 
books of the institution as a graduate, for it has never been published in the 
Triennial Catalogue. Such is the fact, though it may seem strange that the 
name of so distinguished a man should be thus omitted. In one of the Trien- 
nials the name of an individual is mentioned two or three times as he may have 


received degrees; and it is difficult in some cases to ascertain whether it is the 
same person. 


The following tabular view of graduates, similar to the one we published 


respecting the New England Colleges, is inserted as containing interesting 
information. 
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NUMBER OF GRADUATES AT THE COLLEGES NAMED IN THE PRECEDING 
LIST, EACH YEAR, SINCE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT. 


3 : g g 2 . a 

“ 8 4 5 a 2 3 : 5 3 & 2 2 ; 
3 5 Sens Ee 3| & 2 2 2 2 a 
m z 82 5 on a} os z Sua ris 5 e 
1748 6 6 | 1793 2Q1 27 6 54 
1749 7 7 | 1794 Q7 15 5 47 
1750 6 6 | 1795 33 26 2 61 
1751 10 10 | 1796 Q1 15 0 36 
1752 6 6 | 1797 3] 9 0 3 43 
1753 15 15 | 1798 14 18 0 6 38 
1754 19 19 | 1799 17 18 0 14 49 
1755 12 12 | 1800 10 16 0 8 34 
1756 1L 11 | 1801 18 15 0 ¥? 40 
1757 22 22 | 1802 25 20 0 8 53 
1758 18 9 97 | 1803 21 17 0 17 55 
1759 18 2 20 | 1804 39 30 0 15 84 
1760 11 6 17 | 1805 42 20 0 13 75 
1761 14 5 19 | 1806 54 20 0 14 88 
1762 Q1 9 30 | 1807 35 22 0 11 68 
1763 19 2 21 | 1808 39 21 0 18 73 
1764 14 2 16 | 1809 44 26 5 29 104 
1765 31 5 36 | 1810 26 29 3 27 85 
1766 ol 10 41 | 1811 24 24 4 28 80 
1767 ial 3 14 | 1812 38 93 6 29 96 
1768 1l 7 18 | 1813 33 18 4 46 101 
1769 18 1 19 | 1814 30 nat 9 40 2 92 
1770 22 8 30 | 1815 40 19 § 39 6 109 
1771 12 6 18 | 1816 34 17 5 50 17 123 
1772 22 6 28 | 1817 Q1 18 ib 43 i4 97 
1773 29 2 34 | 1818 43 18 2 52 10 125 
1774 920 12 32 | 1819 33 19 0 56 13 121 
1775 27 th 34 | 1820 43 13 a 65 14 136 
1776 27 6 From 33 | 1821 40 30 0 66 18 154 
1777 a 0 1771 7 | 1822 39 22 0 76 15 152 
778 4 0 to 5 |. 1823 37 29 0 62 33 161 
1779 6 O) O Nigtehh 6 | 1824 47 93 9 69 18 157 
1780 6 oo — 16 | 1895 39 Q1 0 62 93 145 
1781 6 0 12 18 | 1896 29 Q4 0 70 28 151 
1782 .Bi 0 2 13 ! 1897 28 34 5 68 93 158 
1783 14 0 4 18 | 1828 25 29 21 69 17 161 
1784 94 0 0 24 | 1829 26 19 17 82 1 145 
1785 10 0 0 10 | 1830 20 20 26 94 1 161 
1786 25 8 0 33 | 1831 33 95 18 76 8 160 
1787 23 6 1 30 | 1832 22 28 94 70 11 155 
1788 19 4 4 27 | 1833 43 24 Q1 68 20 176 
1789 21 10 10 41 | 1834 37 25 20 63 26 -171 

1790 14 6 3 23 ——.-s ———_- SS ———_- 
1791 25 bal 5 51} Total, 2,064 1,074 257 1,633 318 5,346 

1792 37 11 6 54 


In the above Table those only who graduated at the institutions are reckoned. 


In the seventh volume of this work, we published an Alphabetical List of the Graduates at all the 
Colleges in New England down to the year 1834. The following is a summary of the Graduates: The 
year in which the institutions were founded is placed over them. 


1638 1700 1764 1769 «+1791 1793 1794 1800 1820. 1821 1824 


a A F betes § 
3 2 2 r £| 2 =e 3 a 
3 3 Ss g a E 3 5 5 3 2 ra 
5 c 2 z alle me vor : 3 
s B a a 5 ES a EI 5 < = & 
5,321 4,485 1,253 1,764 203 800 498 599 99 384 115 15,521 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Tusculan Questions of Marcus Tullius | ereat work of Charles Botta on the American 
Cicero. Translated by George _ Alexander Revolution—a work, which in several important 
Otis, Esq., Member of the American Philo- | respects, is the best which has appeared on that 
sophical Society ; Translator of Botta’s His-|) war, We rejoice, that Mr. Otis has presented 
tory of the War of American Independence. | in an English dress the Tusculan Questions of 
pp. 316, Boston: James B. Dow. Cicero, which treat of great and noble subjects. 

Mr. Otis is well known to many of our readers | Though we have not had opportunity to read 


as the able and accomplished translator of the ‘ but a few pages of the translation, and those 


\ 
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very cursorily, yet from the specimen we have 
seen, we are confident, that Mr. Otis has ex- 
ecuted his undertaking (task it can hardly be 
called, since it is done con amore), in a spirited 
and accurate manner. We understand that 
John Quincy Adams, no inferior judge of such 
matters, has tendered his encouragement to the 
translator from the beginning, and that he ex- 
presses his full approbation of the mode in which 
the work is performed. 


2. A Sermon on the Utility of a Permanent 
Ministry. By the Rev. David T. Kimball 
of Ipswich, Ms. pp. 24. 

The text of this Sermon is 2 Kings iv. 13, “I 
dwell among my own people.” ‘The topic is 
very timely, and the considerations adduced by 
the preacher in favor of a permanent ministry 
are of great importance, and are handled judi- 
ciously. A permanent ministry promotes a strong 
attachment between a minister and his people ; 
it enables him to adapt his instructions to the 
wants of his hearers; he can acquire and com- 
municate more knowledge; the piety acquired 
under a permanent ministry is usually of a more 
deep and solid kind; a permanent ministry re- 
strains an excessive love of novelty ; gives firm- 
ness and stability to religious societies, etc. 


3. Sermon on the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the formation of the First Congregational 
Church in Dover, N. H., Nov. 29,1838. By 
David Root, Pastor, pp. 31. 

A great variety of interesting facts are here 
embodied in relation to one of the oldest churches 
in the country. Some of the statements which 
Mr. Root brings forward are strikingly corrob- 
orative of the position in the discourse of Mr. 
Kimball just noticed. The average continuance 
of the fifteen ministers who have been settled 
over the church at Dover, has been but about 
ten years each. 


4, A Sermon delivered at Sheffield, Ms., Jan. 6, 
1839, by Rev. Jumes Bradford, on the com- 
pletion of a Quarter of a Century from his 
settlement over the Congregational Church in 
that place. pp. 47. 

The church in Sheffield was organized Oct. 
22, 1735. It has had but four pastors—Rev. 
Messrs. Jonathan Hubbard, John Keep, Ephraim 
Judson and James Bradford. The first was 
pastor twenty-nine years; the second twelve 
years; the third twenty-two years. Honorable 
to the church and the town and to the ministers 
is the fact that for more than one hundred years 
not one minister has been sent away from the 
people, or felt himself necessitated to leave them. 
Another equally imteresting fact is that there has 
never been but one ecclesiastical society in the 
town, though for forty years, it has contained 
more than two thousand inhabitants, spread over 
a territory eight miles long and six broad. The 
Sermon is judiciously prepared, and will be read 
with much interest, 

5, Address delivered before the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the College of New Jersey, Sept. 26, 
1838. By James M’ Dowell, Esq. of Rock- 
bridge County, Va. pp. 51. 

This Address is conceived in all the fervor of 
one nursed under a southern sky. It is a bold, 
heart-stirring appeal of a patriotic and noble- 
minded man. ‘The main object is to enforce the 
importance of the continued union of the United 
States. It was delivered at the last commence- 
ment at Amherst College, and was received 
with great favor there, as well as at Princeton, 
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6. The Annual Address to the Candidates for 
Degrees and Licenses, in the Medical Institu- 
tion of Yale College, Feb. 26, 1839. By 
Thomas Miner, M. D. pp. 20. 


This Address is fraught with the most judicious 
advice, conceived in an affectionate spirit, and 
based-on the most exalted Christian morality. 
Truly happy would it be for our country if all 
the members of the medical profession were 
guided by such principles as Dr. Miner here 
sets before them. 


7. An Address at the Annual Commencement of 
East Tennessee College, Sept. 12, 1838. By 
Joseph Estabrook, M. A., President of the 
College. pp. 18. 


_ Mr. Estabrook discourses on the general sub- 
ject of the importance of collegiate education 
with much propriety and good sense. 


8. A Discourse delivered hefore the Connecticut 
Alpha of Phi Beta Kappa, Aug. 14, 1838. 
By Heman Humphrey, D. D., President of 
Amherst College. pp. 23. 


Dr. Humphrey describes some of the causes 
which are likely to prove detrimental to our 
colleges. These are an excessive spirit of com- 
petition among the different institutions; the 
poverty of a large and growing class of students 5 
and a restless and meddling spirit of innovation. 
The remedies for these evils which are suggested 
are, first, the colleges must be better endowed ; 
secondly, they ought to have a perfect under- 
standing in respect to the terms of admission. 
These topics are discussed with Dr. Humphrey’s 
usual discrimination and practical wisdom. The 
close of the Address rises into a high strain of 
eloquence. 


9. A Sermon delivered at the Ordination of 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin as a ag Ses to Con- 
stantinople, Oct. 3, 1838. By Rev. J. Maltby 
of Bangor. pp. 40. 

__A valuable and striking comparison of prim- 

itive and modern piety. 

We regret that we have not room to notice other interesting 


publications which we have received. We shall do it in the 
next number of the Register. 


QUARTERLY LI 
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JOHN PERHAM, Cong. ord. pastor, Industry and New Port- 
land, Maine, Jan. 2, 1839. 
ELEAZAR ROBBINS, Bap. inst. pastor, Waterborough, Me. 


an. . 

Be ge Ral SHELDON, Cong. inst. pastor, Gray, Me. 
an, 23. 

KE. G. LEACH, Bap. ord. pastor, New Portland, Me. Feb. 27. 

Bi Ghee MURRAY, Bap. ord, Evang. Hodgdon, Me, 
arch, 


ST 


STEPHEN ROGERS, Cong. inst. pastor, Bradford, New 
Hampshire, Dec. 20, 1838, 
STEPHEN 8. N. GREELEY, Cong. ord. pastor, Gilmanton, 
Tron Works, N. H. Jan. 31, 1839, 
J. ai the COBURN, Bap. ord, evang. Effingham, N. H. 
eb. 21. 
“pyr = WARNER, Cong. ord. pastor, Milford, N. H. 
eb. 28, 


VELONA R. HOTCHKISS, Bap. ord. pastor, Poultney, Ver- 
mont, Dec. 29, 1838. 

pte wep ka Bap. ord. pastor, Felchville, Vt. Jan, 

THOMAS GORDON, Cong. ord. pastor, Barnard, Vt. Jan. 30. 

JAMES JOHNS 'N, Cong. inst. pastor, Irasburg, Vt, Feb. 13. 

AMBLER EDSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Plymouth, Vt. Feb. 21. 


DENNIS POWERS, eet ord. pastor, Randolph, East, Mas- 
SAMUDL ” PECKHAM, G 

y . PE A ong. inst. tor, Royalston, 

(South, Ma, Dec, 18. en ae 


1839. 


A, og ia WOOD, Cong. ord. pastor, West Springfield, 
s. Dec. 19. 
HENRY JACKSON, Bap. inst. pastor, New Bedford, Ms. 
Jan. 1, 1839. 
gs eae Cong. ord. pastor, Amherst, (North,) Ms. 
an. . 
DANIEL DANA TAPPAN, Cong. inst. pastor, Marshfield, 
(North,) Ms, Jan. 23, 
TERTIUS D. SOUTHWORTH, Cong. inst. pastor, Franklin, 
Ms. Jan. 23. 
JAMES A. HAZEN, Cong. ord. pastor, Wilbraham, (South,) 
Ms. Jan. 30. 
J. G. WARREN, Bap. inst. pastor, Cabotville (Springfield) 
Ms. Feb. 7. 
THATCHER THAYER, Cong. ord, pastor, Dennis, (South,) 
Ms. Feb. 13. 
A. D. JONES, Unit. inst. pastor, Brichton, Ms. Feb. 13. 
puoMas. R. LAMBERT, Epis. ord. priest, Boston, Ms. 
eb. 13. 
eee es H. SEARS, Unit. ord. pastor, Wayland, Ms. 
‘eb, 20. 
“bag anes YVAN LOON, Bup, ord. pastor, Westfield, Ms. 
‘eb. 27. 


WILLIS LORD, Cong. inst. pastor, Providence, Rhode 
Island, Dec. 27, 1838. 

TIMOTHY O. TAYLOR, Cong. ord. pastor, Slatersville, 
R. I. Jan. 23, 1839. 

JOHN DOWLING, Bap. inst. pastor, Providence, R. I. Feb. 

FRANCIS VINTON, Epis. ord. priest, Providence, R, I. 
March 8. 


HERMAN 8. HAVENS, Bap. ord. pastor, Saybrook, Con- 
necticut, Oct, 31, 1838. 

ANSEL NASG, Cong. inst. pastor, Vernon, Ct. Jan. 31, 1839. 

DAVID AVERY, Bap. ord. pastor, Bloomfield, Ct. Feb. 6. 

OE pee YER, Cong. inst. pastor, Fairfield, East, Ct. 

eb, 27. 

AMOS G. BEMAN, Cong. ord. evang. New Haven, Ct. 

March 8, 


CORNELIUS W. GILLAM, Pres. ord. pastor, Franklinville, 
New York, Feb. 1839. 

ALONZO WADHAMS, Bap. ord. Pastor, Covert, New York, 
Nov. 21, 1838. 

THOMAS JAMES, Pres. inst. pastor, Sauquoit, Union Vil- 
lage, N. Y. Dec. 5. 

WILLIAM H. DELANO, Bap, ord. pastor, Ira, N. Y. Dec. 6. 

ROSWELL C, PALMER, Bap. ord. pastor, Hermitage Vil- 
lage, N. Y. Dec. 12. 

JOHN H. ROSCO, Bap. ord. pastor, Batavia, N. Y. Dec. 19, 

sere W. BELLOWS, Unit. ord. pastor, New York, N. Y. 

an. 2, 1889. 

SAMUEL HARLOW, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Shoken, N. Y. 
Jan. 15. 

JOHN MATTOCKS, JR. Cong. ord. pastor, Keesville, N. Y. 
Jan. 16. 

ALONZO WELTON, Cong. inst. pastor, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Jan. 23. 

JOSEPH R. PAGE, Cong. inst. pastor, Plymouth, N. Y. 
Feb, 6, 

A. C. BARREL, Bap. ord. pastor, Leoni, N. Y. Feb. 7. 

ROSWELL PETTIBONE, Pres. inst. pastor, Canton, N. Y. 
Feb. 13, 

THOMAS WICKES, Pres. ord. evang. Salem, N. Y. Feb. 


19, 
Se PARE; Pres. inst. pastor, Amsterdam, N, Y. 
‘eb. 20. 
Bee RSS EIELD, Bap. ord. pastor, Cicero, N. Y. 
‘eb. 
GEORGE N. ROE, Bap. ord, pastor, Hopewell, N. Y. Feb. 


CHARLES 8S. SCHENCK, Pres. inst. pastor, Hacketstown, 
New Jersey, Dec, 1838. 


J. B. McCREARY, Pres. ord. pastor, Great Bend, Pennsy]- 
vania, Nov. 17, 1838. 

ABRAHAM WADE, JR. Bap. ord. evang, Concord, Pa, 
Jan. 23, 1839. 

HENRY F. M. WHITESIDES, Epis. ord, priest, Philadel- 
hia, Pa. Feb. 3. 

EDWARD WAYLEN, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Feb, 3. 

NICHOLAS HOPPIN, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 3. 

EDWIN WILSON WILTBANK, Epis. ord. priest, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 3. 

GEORGE W. NATT, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feb. 3. 


SAMUEL C. KERR, Epis. ord. priest, Prince George, Mary- 
land, Feb. 19, 1839. 


MARSHALL W. LELAND, Bap. ord. pastor, Washington, 
District of Columbia, Feb. 3, 1839. 


PUTNAM OWENS, Bap. ord. pastor, Smithfield, Virginia, 
Nov, 19, 1838. 

T. D. HERNDON, Bap. ord. evang. Salem, Va. Dec. 24, 

CHARLES 8, ADAMS, Bap. ord. evang. Salem, Va. Dec. 24, 

WILLIAM A. C. DIX, Bap. ord. pastor, Northampton Co, 
Va. Feb, 12, 1839. 

UPTON BEALL, Epis. ord. priest, Winchester, Va. Feb, 17. 
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WILLIAM BROOKS, Bap. ord. pastor, Mineral Church 
Chatham Co. North Carolina, ee: 16, is3s. f 


JOSEPH BROWN, Pres. inst. pastor, Marion District, South 
Carolina, Noy. 18, 1838. 

DONALD J. AULD, Pres. ord. evang. Charleston, 8. C. 
Jan. 6, 1839, 

Jaret BRUNSON, Bap, ord. evang, Edgefield, 8, C. 
an. 20. 


AUGUSTUS O, BACON, Bap. ord. pastor, Walthoursville, 
Georgia, Jan. 12, 1839. 


? 
L, A. WILLIS, Epis. ord. priest, Lexington, Kentucky, Jan. 
80, 1839. 


JESSE H. SMITH, Bap. ord. pastor, Bath, Ohio, Oct. 10, 
1838. 

HENRY MOORE, Pres. ord. evang. Greene, O. Nov. 10. 

DANIEL B. MILLER, Pres, ord. evang. Greene, O. Nov. 10. 

MILES DOOLITTLE, Pres. ord. evang. Greene, 0. Nov. 10. 

NORMAN BADGER, Epis. ord. priest, Troy, O. Dec. 2. 

NATHAN S. BENHAM, Pres. ord. missionary, Hudson, O. 
Dec, 25. ) 

WINTHROP CONVERSE, Bap. ord. pastor, Mansfield, O. 
Dec. 27. 


JESSE MILLER, Bap. ord. pastor, Laughery, Indiana, 
Feb. 1, 1839. 


ABIJAH BLANCHARD, Pres. inst. pastor, Melancthon, 
Michigan, Feb. 20, 1839, 

E. B. EMERSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Brownstown, Mich. 
Feb. 20. 


Whole number in the above list, 85. 


SUMMARY. 


61 STATES, 

InstallationS...eccccsssses 24 
—  Mainesecsccrcccccscsseee 5 
Totaliccssceceeeseeeeeese 85 New Hampshire. 4 
Vermont..eccccece 5 
Massachusetts, 14 
Rhode Island. 4 
Connecticut. 5 
OFFICES. New York. 17 
New Jersey. 1 
Pennsylvania. 7 
Maryland...» 1 
Pastors.sssscsccsesesesee 61 Dist. Columbia 1 
Evangelists. ooo) 12 Vireiniaicccces 5 
Priests... eeeee IL North Carolina... 1 
Missionary seceseceeee 1 South Carolina.... 3 
—— Georgia....... 1 
Total.erccseces 85 Kentuck 1 
Ohio on a 
Indiana, if 
Michigan.., +. 2 
Totalescccsccccseecevions 89 

DENOMINATIONS. \ 
DATES, 

Congregational...+++se+.s 23 1838, October.... 2 
Presbyterian . 15 November. a. 
Episcopalian . il December. ake 
Baptist... - 32 1839. January .. 22 
Unitarian... aes February.c.ssevees 34 
Dutch Ref,...sceosseseeee 1 March...cecscoasee 3 
Totaleorcscccccrecceccece 85 Totaleececcoceccccceves 85 


QUARTERLY LIST | 
or 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


PEREZ CHAPIN, Cong. Freeport, Maine, Jan. 27, 1839. 


JAMES CONVERSE, et. 67, Cong. Weathersfield, Vermont, 
Jan. 14, 1839. 


WRIGHT HAZEN, et. 38, Meth. Greenwich, Massachusetts, 
Noy. 12, 1838. 


LEVI WALKER, et. 28, Bap. Grisweld, Connecticut, Feb. 2, 
1839. 

WIJ.BUR FISK, D. D. et. 46, Meth. Middletown, Ct. Feb. 
28 


ee 
WILLIAM PATTEN, D. D. et. 76, Cong. Hartford, Ct. 
March 9, 
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et Sapa et. 72, meth. Belville, New York, Nov. 6, 


ROSS CLARK, et. 29, Meth. Ledyard, N. Y. Nov. 20. 
FREDERICK W. BURGESS, et. 27, Cong. Albany, N. Y. 


Dec, 23, 

SAMUEL MERWIN, et. 61, Meth. Rhinebeck, N. Y. Jan. 
1839 

ALEXANDER H. CROSBY, et. 32, Epis. Yonkers, N. Y. 
Jan. 4. 


JAMES MOORE, et, 54, Free Will Bap. Darien Centre, 
N. Y. Jan, 24. 

LUTHER CRAWFORD, at. 32, Bap. Brooklyn, N. Y. Feb. 

JOHN CLARK, at. 71, Pres. New York, N. Y. March 22. 


PETER SIMONSON, at. 38, Bap. Greenwich, New Jersey, 
Jan. 9, 1839. 
HENRY SMALLEY, et. 74, Bap. Cohansey, N. J. Feb. 11. 


SAMUEL UUGGENS, Bap, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Nov. 
12, 1838, ; 

THOMAS DICKINSON BAIRD, et. 66, Pres. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.-Jan. 7, 1839. / 


A. K. RUSSELL, et. 59, Pres. Newark, Delaware, Feb. 6, 
1839. 


ROBERT C. JONES, at. 29, Meth. Virginia Conference, Vir- 
ginia, Aug, 2, 1838. 
THOMAS WASHINGTON, et. 64, Bap. Westmoreland Co. 
~, Va. Dec. 19. 
JOSEPH COFER, #t. 64, Bap. Isle of Wight Co. Va. Jan. 4, 
1839. 
SAMUEL HOUSTON, at. 81, Pres, Rockbridge, Va. Jan. 20. 


J. A. McNEILL, Pres. Wilmington, North Carolina, Oct. 
1838, 


AUSTIN GORE, Meth. Alabama, July 25, 1833. 


8. ve EEE, Pres. New Orleans, Louisiana, Dec. 9, 
1838, 


THOMAS H. NELSON, et. 63, Pres. Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Feb. 25, 1839, 


FRANCIS A. DIGHTON, et. 26, Meth. Barnesville, Ohio, 
Dec, 26, 1838, 

CHARLES A. DAVIS, et. 23, Meth. Farmington, O. Jan. 7, 
1839, 


WILLIAM SPENCER, et. 70, Bap. Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Sept. 14, 1838. 

DANIEL FRALEY, et. 53, Meth. Pekin, Ill. Sopt. 19. 

SAMUEL HOWARD, Meth. Ill. Sept. 27. 

SPENCER W. HUNTER, at. 37, Meth. Ill. Oct. 13. 


HIRAM GEARING, Meth. Arkansas, Sept. 16, 1838. 


—— MITCHELL, Am. Missionary, Cong. Singapore, Oct. 
38, 1838. 


Whole number in the above list, 35. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES, STATES. 


Maine... 


New York... 
New Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware.... 
Virginia. ..seee 
North Carolina 
Alabama.... 
Louisiana... 

Tennessee... 
Ohio. ...ee0e 
Illinois.... 
Arkansas .. 
Not specified. 


Not specified....++e. 


l Om eRe Aa 


Total,sscsceveccsesessesee 39 
Sum ofall the ages 

specified ...+ee+e+00+1,370 
AVGLAge AGCsee cere ee es.50 3-4 


7 Total.cceserce 


Bl ee meee Ow 


DENOMINATIONS, 
DATES. 


1838. July.ccosccscesceee 
AUZUSLssesseceeeee 
September. 
October... 

7 November, 

i December..... 

8 1839. January....... 

February. 

March ..-es000 


Congregational ..seseseeee 5 
Presbyterian. oes 


Free Will Baptist......+.. 1 


Totalesccvecseveeeveeesees OD 


sl VWeoeeawoesee 


Totalecccccccccsccsevceee 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


—— 


[May, 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Ordinations and Installations for the year ending April 1, 
1839. 


+ 189 Rhode Island 
10L Connecticut 

1 New York. 
New Jersey.. ove 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware... 
Maryland.... 
Dist. Columbia. 
Virginia..cccccccees 
PastOrs.-eseeveseseeeeeee 213 North Carolina..... 
Evangelists... 33 South Carolina. 
Rector.... 1 Georgia...... 
Priests.... - 37 Tennessee... 
Missionaries .....eeeees2- 7 Kentucky... 
Ohio... eee 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois. 


Ordinations... 
Installations... oe 
InSULULION see eevereeee 


Total. .ccccccccevesescree 2Ol 


OFFICES, 


Total.scscccceseceecevece OL 


-_ rw} a 
HOR DOM MAW MWHRARBIOO 


DENOMINATIONS, 


o 
1 


Total.ccccccccccccesceces & 


Congregational.......+e++ 103 


Presbyterian..ceesesee 55 
Episcopalian..... 39 
Baptist........ 7 DATES. 


Methodist.....+ slesget 
Dutch Reformed.....2.00. 5 


1838, February ..eccooses 1 


Lutheran.......0- 2 April... on19 
German Reformed... 3 ay. « 22 
Free Will Baptist . eb June... 2 24 
Unitarian..ccccscccecsccee IL July... - 18 
— August... +49 
Totaleeccccscccvecccvcecs 291 September. . 37 
October..escccceeee 38 

November, . 31 

STATES, December 33 

1839, January.. 22 

Maine.... aa ee February 34 
New Hamps! «. 13 March... 3 
Vermont....- cone 18 —_ 


Massachusetts.escscesesse G63 Totalesescccecccvveceeses ool 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Deaths, for the year ending April 1, 1839. 


AGES. New York....+0. 17 

New Jersey.. 4 

From 20 to 30..esseeeeee. 8 Pennsylvania 7 

30 15 Delaware.....,. at 

40 12 Maryland...... 2 

50 6 Dist. of Columbia ees 

60 14 Virginia.....c... 6 

70 12 North Carolina 2 

80 4 Georgia.. 2 

90 1 Alabama. o « 2 

Not specified...escesssece 22 Louisiana....cccsccccooes 1 

— Arkansas Territory... 1 

Total.sccercccccccecceeee 94 Tennessee sccccssececcene 2 

Sum of all the ages spe- 1 

Cid... ccevensevees SOS 6 

Average Ag€+++++0+0+0..03 1-3 Michigan.... 1 

lilinois.. 5 

Missouri. 1 

DENOMINATIONS, Not specified. ..ccccccscce 2 

Congregational.sscscsceee 24 Totalescecccccscccserssces 94 
Presbyterian... oe 19 
He coe ene seeeee aa 
Aptist...e« 0 

Mathovist. acces 18 DATES. 

Dutch Reformed.. uf 

German Lutheran... + 1 1837, December. 1 

Trinitarian ..esccsecseeee L 1833. January... 1 

Free Will Baptist......... 1 6 

Unitarian.......+ 1 5 

Not specified...s..eeeeee 3 8 

_ 3 

Totalecvccccesccccccccece 94 3 

7 

13 

STATES. 14 

November. M1 

Maine.csccccecsercsccees 8 December. 4 

New Hampshire... 1 1839, January.... 10 

Vermont....++ 2 ebruary . 6 

Massachusetts cl March.... ie 

Rhode Island.. ie — 

Connecticute.erevee LL Totalessscscccecvccsecces 94 
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JOURNAL 
OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


MAY, 1839. 


WHAT IS THE MOST APPROPRIATE AGE FOR ENTERING ON 
THE ACTIVE DUTIES OF THE SACRED OFFICE ? 


To the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the American Education Society : 


My pesr Broruer,—In compliance with your desire, I have undertaken to 
express my thoughts in relation to this subject. To my own mind the question 
stated above appears to be one of serious importance ; certainly it is one of 
much practical interest to some of the youthful portion of our religious com- 
munity. 

The laws of our Commonwealth, and of all civilized countries, have fixed a 
time when the risimg generation are to be considered as full-grown, or mature ; 
and when that period arrives, they are thenceforth entitled to all the rights and 
immunities of those who are free from restraimts, excepting such as the laws of 
the land impose upon all the members of the community. In other words, 
they are no longer under the control of parents and guardians, but entitled to 
act for themselves, agreeably to their own choice and inclination. Among us, 
the period in question is fixed at the age of twenty-one. ‘There issome difference, 
however, in respect to the legal period of maturity in different countries; but 
this is of little importance in regard to the matter now under consideration. 

The fact that mature age commences, in the view of our laws, at the age of 
twenty-one, shows, of course, a general persuasion in our community, that 
youth commonly become qualified at that period for the active duties of life, 
and fitted also to regulate them according to their own discretion. There must 
be some good ground for such a persuasion, in the view of experience ; else 
the law in relation to this subject would long since have been changed, by 
parents anxious for their children and deeply interested in their welfare. My 
own persuasion, at least, is, that the law in question is founded upon just views 
of this subject, and needs no change. 

But the determination of the question: At what age shall youth be considered 
as sufficiently mature to assume the rank and rights of citizens? will by no 
means settle the question: At what age can they most appropriately, or to the 
best advantage, enter upon the active duties of the sacred ministry ? Men can 
be more easily qualified for the ordinary business of life, for agriculture, manu- 
facturing, or commerce, than for the ministry. This is truly a great, as well as 
a good work ; and well may every one that undertakes it say : “ Who is suffi- 
cient for these things ?” 

To me it appears, that the first imquiry which a serious mind would be 
naturally disposed to make, is, Whether the Scriptures have any where made a 
decision in relation to the question before us? 'To this subject, therefore, I will 
first direct my attention. 

Under the Jewish dispensation, particular as the laws of Moses are in respect 
to most of civil or religious arrangements, I find nothing decisive with regard 
to the matter before us. No time is fixed by the Jewish law, when a child is 
to be free from all control of the parent. It would rather seem to be the fact, 
that so long as the Hebrew parent lived, he was considered as retaining his 
parental authority. 
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{In regard to matters of a strictly religious nature, moreover, we cannot easily 
draw a parallel between the ancient and the new dispensation. ‘There was no 
order of men, whose appropriate and exclusive business was teaching, set apart 
by the laws of Moses. ‘I'he Levites, who were the sacred tribe, instead of being 
mixed among the people every where, were directed to dwell in separate cities 
and villages, and to enjoy their own appropriate inheritance. ‘Those who were 
selected as priests, from among the descendants of Aaron, and whose duty it 
was to superintend the services of the temple, were not specially enjoined to 
become teachers of the people, except as questions of religious rites and cere- 
monies, or of religious dues, were concerned. The reading of the law, in the 
temple, is indeed enjoined; and the wants of the Jewish nation finally intro- 
duced scribes, whose business it was to copy and explain the law; but there 
was nothing among the Jews until after the Babylonish captivity, that resembled 
the regular pastoral office of the Christian dispensation. Prophets were indeed 
preachers of righteousness ; but their office was occasional, and always 
extraordinary. 

In confirmation of these views, it needs only to be stated, that we have no 
notice of synagogues, (corresponding to our churches, or places of public 
worship,) until after the Babylonish exile. In our Saviour’s time, synagogues 
were common ; and that the reading of the Scriptures in them, accompanied 
by addresses to the assembly convened, was customary, is plain from the 
account of what passed in the synagogue at Nazareth, Luke iv. 16, seq., as well 
as from what James says, Acts xv. 21. 

We cannot make out, therefore, any specific comparison between the Jewish 
and Christian priesthood ; so different were the respective duties of each. 
Something, however, of importance may still be learned, from adverting to the 
Levitical ordinances, in respect to the time, when they who served the taber- 
nacle should enter upon the active duties of that office. 

In Numb. iv. 3, 23, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47, it is declared, that such as performed 
various duties in transporting from place to place the tabernacle and its appur- 
tenances, should be thirty years of age; and also that this duty should not be 
exacted of them beyond the age of fifty. But as Moses did not expect that the 
Hebrews would always be wandering from place to place, it would seem, that 
when the duty of bearers should cease, other duties necessary in order to con- 
tinue services of a religious nature, must be performed under appropriate 
regulations, which must also be prescribed. To duties of this latter kind I 
think we are to understand the Jewish lawgiver as adverting, when he ordains 
(Numb, viii. 24), that Levites of the age of twenty-five should enter upon service. 
Considered in this light, there is no contradiction between the two passages to 
which I have now adverted. It is obvious, that as the tabernacle and all its 
appurtenances were to be borne on the shoulders of men, while the Hebrews 
were marching through the deserts of Arabia, so the most firm and robust 
period of life would be required for such a service ; while those who were to 
do services in or about the tabernacle, that pertained only to religious rites, 
might commence their duties at the earlier period of twenty-five years of age. 

All that at present interests us in regard to this matter, is, to know at what 
period the great Jewish legislator considered men as attaining to full maturity. 
In the ordinances already noted, we may gather something to satisfy us in 
respect to this question. But, so far as I know, there is nothing in the Scrip- 
tures which regulates definitely the period in which the priests who performed 
sacrificial and other services within the temple, should enter on the duties of 
their office. 

Let us come down, then, to the period in which our Saviour lived. At what 
age did he enter on the duties of his ministry ? 

Luke has given us satisfactory information in respect to this question. In 
chap. iv. 23. he says, that Jesus, at the time of his baptism, (and therefore of 
his entering on the duties of his ministry,) “began to be about thirty years of 
age.” John the Baptist, who was but six months older, and had already been, 
for a short period, performing his duties as a forerunner of the Messiah, must 
of course have entered on the duties of his office, when of nearly the same age 

The question has often presented itself to my mind, when reflecting upon 
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the facts thus recorded by Luke, how or why the Saviour could or did put off 
the commencement of his ministry to so late a period of his life. There was a 
world to be redeemed by his ministry and his death ; and every hour that these 
were delayed, saw thousands sent to the bar of God, without the light of salva- 
tion, and destitute of the hopes which the gospel inspires. Every year witnessed 
the death of more than twenty-five millions, on whom the light of truth had 
never dawned. How coulda heart filled with such benevolence as he cherished, 
—a love which brought him down from the abodes of glory, and induced him 
to lay aside (as it were) the splendors of divine majesty, that he might take on 
him our nature, and suffer and die for our redemption—how could he, after he 
had “become flesh and dwelt amongst us,” thus protract the period when he 
should complete his great and glorious work, and spend so much of his time in 
a limited family circle, and in domestic employments at Nazareth? As often as 
I ask this question, so often am I constrained to wonder at the eagerness and 
impetuosity of some young men, in respect to the active duties of the ministry, 
and to inquire, whether they have a greater work to perform than the Saviour 
had; or whether they feel their official duties to be more urgent than he felt 
his to be. Is the world now ina perishing state? Truly it is; at least by far 
the greater portion of it is perishing. But was it not still more so then, when 
all the light that existed, was concentered on one little spot, less in dimension 
than the State in which we live? There is no avoiding the conclusion, then, 
to which we come by pursuing this train of thought. Either the Saviour must 
have been wanting in benevolence, or he must have judged that a great work 
is best undertaken, and may be best performed, at a period of life when all the 
faculties are in a good degree mature. I can see no reason that should hurry 
young men at the present day precipitately into the ministry, which, if it be 
truly valid, would not have urged itself on the Saviour’s mind, with ten thou- 
sand thousand times as much force as it can be urged on theirs. 

I would that this view of the subject might be more deeply impressed on the 
minds of many of our religious young men, than it appears hitherto to have 
been. I can scarcely persuade myself that it would not serve greatly to 
moderate the precipitaney which now and then marks the course of some, and 
sends them into the sacred office, to engage in its difficult, its high and holy 
duties, before they have attained a maturity either of body or of mind, but more 
especially before they possess a maturity of intellectual power and acquisition. 

I may add, moreover, that in regard to the Saviour, we cannot properly 
suppose that there was not a sufficient mental preparation for his work, long 
before he entered upon it. As man, we know that his knowledge was gradually 
acquired, in a manner not unlike our own. ‘The Evangelist testifies, that the 
child “Jesus increased in wisdom, and in stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” But this increase was, beyond all doubt, extraordinary and rapid. At 
the age of twelve we find him in the temple, in the midst of the learned doctors 
of the law, “both hearing them and asking them questions.” We have the 
testimony of the Evangelist, also, that “all who then heard him, were aston- 
ished at his understanding and his answers.” Long before he was thirty years 
of age, therefore, he was prepared, no doubt, so far as the acquisition of 
knowledge was concerned, for the great work which he had undertaken. Why 
then did he not sooner begin that work? It is not easy to give any other 
answer, than that he paid such deference to the common feelings of men in 
regard to propriety, as concerned with this matter, that he would not incur the 
reproach of having entered on a business so difficult, and of such high impor- 
tance, before his powers both bodily and mental were fully matured. 

Can it then be an object of commendable ambition at the present time, to 
rush into the work of the ministry before such a maturity is or can be attained ? 
Shall our beloved youth seek for a glory which the Saviour did not think it 
proper to desire? Shall they rush upon the duties of an office, which he 
thought fit to defer until his full maturity, although the redemption of a world 
was suspended during the interim? These are serious questions indeed, and 
they ought to be seriously examined and well weighed. : 

That I am correct in these suggestions respecting the delay of our Saviour 

to entering on the active duties of his ministry, seems to me the more pro- 
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bable, because of the well known fact, that the Jews fixed upon thirty years as 
being the usual period of maturity. One circumstance, of a peculiar nature, 
seems plainly to indicate that such was the case. Origen, who flourished 
during the first half of the third century, tells us in the preface to his Com- 
mentary on the Canticles, that this book was_not permitted to be read among 
the Hebrews, until they attained to the age of thirty years. The reason was, 
that youthful passions and the want of mature judgment might easily mis- 
construe and pervert it; as indeed they have often done among us. Jerome, 
the learned translator of the Hebrew Scriptures, who flourished in the latter 
part of the same century, repeats the same account, in his preface to the book 
of Ezekiel. It is well known, also, that the modern Rabbins have enforced the 
same prescription. 

With facts like these before us, we may the more confidently believe, that a 
regard to public feeling among the Jews in respect to the age of maturity, 
induced the Saviour to put off his great work, for a season, on which work he 
might have entered at an earlier period. 

Why then should our young men think their time lost, when they defer 
entering upon the active duties of the ministry for a while, in order that they 
may become more fully prepared? Certainly their preparation, be it the best 
which they can possibly make, can never be compared with his. Their time, 
then, which is spent in completing it as far as possible, is never ill-spent. They 
have the best of all examples before them, for entering upon their work in a 
state of full maturity, and with great deliberation. 

I will only add here, that considerations of this nature are all strengthened 
by the well known fact, that in the East, where the Saviour was born and lived, 
mature age in a physical respect is attained from two to three years sooner 
than in our own country. 

There are other considerations, connected with scriptural precept, which 
deserve our particular notice. The apostle, in describing the qualifications 
which a bishop or pastor ought to possess, says, among other things, that “ he 
must not be a vedputos, i.e. a@ novice.” ‘This may mean, that he should not be 
a recent convert ; and so it has been more usually explained. But the reason 
which the apostle connects with this precept, shows that something more than 
this is meant: Vot a novice, lest, being puffed up, he fall into the condemnation of 
the devil. Now the mere fact that one has been recently converted, does not 
seem to be adequate to explain the danger which Paul here says must be 
guarded against. But if one is a novice in preparation for the ministry, and 
rushes into it before he is duly prepared, confiding in his own attainments, and 
looking down, it may be, with a degree of scorn or of pity on those whom he 
thinks to be making slower progress, he is the man, who is most likely to be 
tupwdes, puffed up or inflated, and in this way to fall into that condemnation 
which pride and vanity never fail to bring on those who cherish these passions. 
A young man with slender attainments, but gifted with an easy flow of speech 
and popular address, who is elated with the praise bestowed by the multitude 
on these showy qualifications, can scarcely escape the temptation which is laid 
for him, while in these circumstances, by the great adversary of all good. If a 
young preacher is much praised and admired at the outset of his course, it is 
indeed one of the most trying and dangerous of temptations which can befall 
him. Above all is this the case, when his knowledge respecting his work is so 
small, that he is no proper judge whether the praise he receives is well or ill 
bestowed. Ifsuch a state of things does not bring on ruin to his usefulness in 
its train, it will be only because divine mercy interposes in a special manner, 
and saves him from it, 

It was against such danger, as it seems to me, the apostle warned those who 
were desirmg to take the pastoral office. JVot a novice ; no, neither a novice in 
age, nor in religious experience, nor in acquirements. ‘To be a novice in either, 
exposes any one, to say the least, to great danger; which should, if possible, 
be prudently avoided. 

I have done with mere scriptural facts and precepts in relation to this subject ; 
and now will turn my attention, for a few moments, to considerations which 


result from them, from experience, and from the general nature of the case 
before us. 
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I shall doubtless be asked, Whether the age of thirty years ought to be fixed 
upon in all cases, for commencing the active duties of the ministry? To this 
I would promptly answer in the negative. The Scriptures have given no 
direct precept in relation to this subject; and therefore we are not bound to 
exactly such a period. But the reason and nature of the case, to which the 
holy Saviour seems to have paid so much regard, make it obligatory on us not 
to rush precipitately on this great work. Novices in age, or experience, or 
knowledge, should keep back, and wait with patience for the requisite qualifi- 
cations. There is no precept, and no example in all the Bible, which encourages 
them to hurry to the commencement of active duties in the ministry. While 
on the one hand, a novice is forbidden to enter upon this work ; on the other, 
those whose duty it is to introduce men into the sacred office, are required to 
“lay hands suddenly on no man.” | Tim. v. 22. Can it once be imagined, that 
the apostle who gave these precepts, did not look with as much compassion on 
a world perishing in iniquity, as the Christian churches of the present day 
entertain? Did he not as well know the ardor of the pious youthful mind to 
enter upon the great and good work of the ministry—a work which he com- 
mends any one for desirmg? 1 Tim. iii. 1. Surely he did; nay, I may go 
much farther. No man, since his time, has understood the extent, the diffi- 
culties, and the importance of this work so well as he. ‘To his opinion, there- 
fore, it is becoming in us to pay the highest deference. 

Without saying, then, that no man ought to enter on the work of the ministry 
until he is thirty years of age, I would simply say, that he ought not to enter 
upon it until he has attained a good degree of maturity of body, mind, and 
preparation. ‘The work is too high and holy to be well performed by a novice. 

If the question be still urged, whether I would fix upon any definite year as 
the standard in respect to limitation; my answer is, that I would not fix on 
any as an invariable standard. Could I be assured respecting any young man, 
that he would obtain a liberal education by the time he is twenty-one, twenty- 
two, or twenty-three years of age, I would say, as a general rule respecting this 
subject, that the age of twenty-five for entrance on the duties of the sacred 
office, might be the proper time, in case he had become a Christian before he 
was twenty years of age. At the age of twenty-five, Moses permitted the 
Levites to perform the duties which bore an immediate relation to the rites of 
the sanctuary. My opinion, however, is not grounded on this circumstance ; 
but I would have great regard to the fact, that he deemed this age to be ina 
good degree mature, and that we have reason also in many, or perhaps in most 
cases, to view it in the same light. 

Even here, however, circumstances may alter cases. A young man, who 
from childhood has been imbued with knowledge and trained in the sciences, 
has attained of course, at the age of twenty-five, if he has been even moderately 
industrious, to a good degree of intellectual preparation for the work of the 
ministry, provided that he has superadded to his literary attainments a theolo- 
gical education. Such a youth, if he became a Christian at an early period, 
might be justly regarded as no longer a novice, at the age of twenty-five. I 
could not hesitate to commend an entrance upon his work at that period, after 
such a preparation. There are cases, moreover, of unusual precocity of talent 
and of judgment, where, with good reason, a young man might still earlier 
enter upon the duties of the ministry. Very different are the circumstances of 
young men, also, in respect to the attainment of experience in matters of 
religion. Some individuals are so situated, that in quite early life they have 
engaged in many, or even in most of the active duties of a pastor. They are 
not novices, therefore, in this respect. So soon, then, as their other qualifica- 
tions will permit, they may be introduced to the sacred office 

Others again have been in a condition which admitted of little experience in 
the active duties of religious teachers ; or perhaps their youth and diffidence 
occasioned them to shrink from entering on the performance of such duties. 
Here then there is a defect in their preparation. They have not yet passed 
their novitiate. Let them patiently wait, therefore, until they acquire some 
experience, and receive some discipline in this important matter. ‘ 

In a word, the nature of the case as now before us shows, that no one definite 
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year, after the period of twenty-one, can be always and invariably fixed upon, 
as the most appropriate period for a young man to enter upon the sacred office. 
The general answer is as before stated: “ Not a novice, in age, experience, 
or information.” 

If our youth could be satisfied, that when they enter the ministry at the age 
of thirty, they cannot consider themselves as belated, or like to “those who are 
born out of due time,” it would be a matter of no small importance. Gladly 
would I cheer the desponding minds of many excellent young men, who enter- 
tain the fear that they shall be considered as it were almost in the light of 
intruders, in case they should come into the ministry after they are thirty years 
of age. Is it not enough to point to Him whose ministry redeemed a world, 
and say: “ Now Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of age,” when he 
was baptized by John, and entered upon his public office ? 

Farther than this I can go, with full conviction that the way is plain before 
me. If a young man can enter the ministry by the time that he is even thirty- 
five years of age, there is nothing discouraging in his case. He has then before 
him the prospect of twenty-five or thirty, perhaps thirty-five or even forty years 
of maturity and usefulness. He may indeed die within a short period; and so 
may the young man who enters upon the ministry by the time that he is twenty- 
one years of age. Nay, the latter is more likely, in the natural course ef things, 
to come to an early grave. His undertaking is too weighty for his period of 
life ; and often do young men of this class sink beneath their burden. Now if 
we consider, that from seventeen to twenty years is the average period of min- 
isterial life and usefulness, why should he who enters upon the ministry even 
at the age of thirty-five, be disheartened, and think that there is little or no 
prospect of his usefulness? He ought not to think so. 

Beyond this period, I should not deem it best for men in general to enter 
upon the work of the ministry. If they do, they are in great danger of being 
laymen all their lives. Habits formed before the age of thirty-five, are not easily 
broken up; and certain it is, that a man who is not in a condition to attain in 
all respects proper clerical habits and manners, must have before him but a 
moderate prospect of usefulness. Yet even here I would not make the rule 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians. Cases now and then occur, where 
a man’s previous education and habits of life have been such, that he can enter 
upon the duties of the ministry at forty, or even a later period, with the hope 
of doing much good. I could easily point to examples which would illustrate 
and enforce this position; but I deem it unnecessary. 

Briefly to sum up what has been said in respect to definite periods of life, 
when one may enter upon the active duties of the ministry, I would say: From 
twenty-five to thirty is the GOLDEN ace; from thirty to thirty-five the SILVER ONE. 
Beyond this, or short of this, is usually too late or too early. But this last 
position is not designed to be absolute and universal. There may be special 
cases, where an exemption from it may not only be just, but highly expedient. 

Shall I be told, that I claim more maturity for the work of the ministry than 
is claimed by the civil law for the duties and responsibilities of a citizen? I 
concede that Ido. But at the same time I must be allowed to repeat what I 
have in substance already suggested ; which is, that the work of the ministry 
requires more maturity and more preparation, than the duties of a citizen. 
This simple consideration is sufficient to justify all which I have said in relation 
to this subject. 

One consideration more should be suggested, in order to explain the some- 
what indefinite manner in which I have marked out the period proper for 
entering on the work of the ministry. Nothing can be plainer or more certain, 
than the difference which exists as to the earlier or later development of talents 
in young men ; the diversity of their opportunities for early education ; for 
experience in religious matters; for acquaintance with men and things; and, 
in a word, for all that training which would fit them for pastoral duties and 
usefulness. When such is plainly and undeniably the fact, how can a definite 
day, or even year, be fixed on, as the only appropriate time for entrance on the 
ministry? We must, therefore, consider what has been already stated, in 
preg to this subject, as well grounded in experience and in the nature of 
the case. 
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If the remarks already made are just, it would seem to follow, that haste or 
precipitancy in entering on the active duties of the ministry, is unbecoming and 
improper ; yea, more than this, for it is highly perilous to the reputation and 
usefulness of the ministry. I do not pretend that the proposition is so broad, 
that it may prefer a proper claim to be considered in the light of a universal 
one, to which no exceptions can be allowed. There have been, and are, cases 
in which men have been converted at somewhat of an advanced period of life, 
and have speedily entered on the duties of the ministry, and done much good. 
In all such cases, however, there is something extraordinary, either of prepara- 
tion in the way of scientifical attainments, or of manner, or of piety, or of 
benevolent and ardent temperament; or, perhaps, of all these combined. Cases 
like these no more furnish a general rule of prudence and propriety, than the 
case of Paul furnishes a general rule respecting the regeneration and conversion 
of sinners. God can operate always as he did in the case of Paul, i. e. he has 
the natural power to do so; but this is not the order which he has established 
for the dispensations of his grace. He could call men into the ministry at the 
age of seventy, eighty, or even ninety, and more; but he does not do this, nor 
does he intend usually to do it. ‘There is a natural unfitness in such a case, be 
the religious attamments whatever they may. The most severe and laborious 
of all engagements into which men can enter, are not destined for those 
who begin to be incapacitated in the course of nature, for ordinary civil and 
social duties. We do not expect, therefore, that men will become pastors at an 
advanced period of life. Enough if they can continue to be so at that period, 
by the aid of all their previous experience and training. 

In the kingdom of grace, there is no small resemblance, with regard to 
economy, to the kingdom of nature. God works by appropriate means, The 
fact that few in later life are converted and become true members of the 
spiritual church, is conceded as well known to all who are conversant with 
religious matters of a practical nature. But why is thisso? The soul of an 
aged man is as precious in itself as the soul of a youth; yet God most usually 
selects the youth, and passes by the aged. Has he not, then, some important 
end in view, when he does so? Undoubtedly he has; and this is, that those 
who are early introduced into the school of Christ, become more expert 
disciples, make higher attainments, and become more extensively useful, and 
for a longer period, than if they are brought in near the close of a long life. 
The Saviour intends that the disciples shall be employed in his service ; he 
usually calls them, therefore, at a period when they may become most efficient 
in that service. 

Why should we overlook these obvious facts, from which important deduc- 
tions may be drawn? We ought not to overlook them, nor even to forget 
them. In their light we may see, that youth is the proper period of preparation 
for the ministry ; while maturity is the proper period for the performance of 
its active duties. 

T have said that it is perilous to the reputation and usefulness of the ministry, 
when young men rush into it with precipitation and without due preparation. 
I have seen the experiment often enough to be satisfied that this is true. I 
have never known a young man do so, who has not afterward, if he possessed 
good sense and piety, been brought to sore repentance for his rashness. In a 
little time, all his stock of knowledge is exhausted. He has neither leisure nor 
inclination to acquire more. Not leisure; because his active duties are so 
numerous as to leave him very little time for study: not inclination; for he has 
not gone far enough in the field of theological study, to acquire a taste for 
investigating it, and pushing on vigorously in his efforts to traverse it. What 
is the consequence? Every man of sense may easily answer this question. 
The consequence is, that when he has made one revolution round his small 
orbit, he begins another in the same track. When he has gone twice 
round, and commences a third, his people, already uneasy and apprehensive 
of no additional instruction, begin to manifest their uneasiness, and utter their 
complaints. This is followed speedily by mutual alienation of affection and of 
confidence; and this of course ends in a separation of the parties. The pastor 
then goes to another church, to begin the same rounds, and to end them with 
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the same catastrophe. By the time he has gone through some half a dozen of 
these, all the churches become suspicious of him, and he is left, in his advancing 
age, without a home, and without a flock to feed; and if he is not a Christian 
of more than ordinary humility and benevolence, he will become invidious 
toward all successful ministers, and in the end a kind of universal hater of men. 

Such is the usual course and doom of rashness and precipitancy in entering 
on the active duties of the ministry. ‘The exceptions to this, (and such there 
are,) are not numerous enough to be brought into the account, when we are 
canvassing the question, what the general rule should be. 

The station which I have occupied for the last twenty-nine years of my life, 
has given me opportunity for somewhat extensive observation of facts, which 
have a bearing on the subject now before us. The more I have seen, the more 
confirmed have I been in the sentiments that I have just expressed. 

Often, much too often, have young men that have joined the Seminary here, 
become impatient under the protracted period of three years, which our laws 
demand for completing their preparation. Many have been the expedients 
which have been hit upon by some in order to evade the force of our laws, 
which absolutely demand a completion of such a course, either here or at 
some other theological seminary. I might mention some cases of breaking 
away, that are of a nature adapted to give pain to an honest mind, and seem- 
ingly irreconcilable with downright honesty and truth. And why such 
hazardous attempts as these ? Merely because of impatience at delay. Nothing 
would auswer any purpose, but to be actually preaching. ‘There,’ say they, ‘is 
a perishing world—there the outstretched hands of the churches imploring aid 
—there the missions languishing for want of men; and they feel a burning and 
even an unquenchable zeal to be warning sinners and comforting Christians. 
If God designs them for usefulness—about which they have no misgivings— 
then he will qualify them, even as he did Paul; and to be taught by his Spirit, 
is better than to drink in at the fountains of science which are merely human.’ 
Thus they have persuaded themselves, that they merely obeyed the call of God 
in breaking away from a protracted course of preparation ; nay, that the young 
men who patiently submit to this course, and even desire still another year for 
preparation, must be wanting in benevolence and efficiency. 

Our Seminary is never free from some such young men as I have now 
described. But while these, in their own behalf, put to the score of their 
benevolence and piety a great portion of their urgent zeal to break away from 
a due preparatory course of study, my observation leads me to conclude, that in 
most cases there is quite as much vanity and self-esteem, as there is benevo- 
lence, in their forward spirit ; and that if they knew themselves better, and the 
greatness of their undertaking in a more adequate manner, they would sit down 
with great quiet and diligence to a full preparation. 

I have my doubts, however, whether minds of such an order can be tamed 
by any thing but experiment. This I well know, that the collected wisdom 
and energy of all the faculty of this Seminary, has not been able, in many cases, 
to alter the determination of some young men. Their feeling seemed to be, 
that the salvation of the world was suspended on their immediate and undelayed 
efforts in the ministry. God called them ; and they must hearken to his counsel 
rather than to that of men. 

Eyen down to this very hour, there is a portion of our community, yes, even 
of our ministers, who look with decided disapprobation on so much time spent 
in preparation for the ministry. Why should it be strange then, that some of 
the young men, who are to engage in this work, and have ardent feelings and 
limited views, should sympathize with them ? 

There is nothing strange in it; and yet there is something in it which calls 
forth my most sincere regret. We have seen such young men issue prema- 
turely from this Seminary, and go through the round of experience which I 
have already mentioned. But never in a single case have we seen one, who 
had good sense and piety, although he had formerly acted under erroneous 
impressions, who did not in the sequel most sincerely deplore the false steps he 
had made, and express an ardent wish that he might live his life over again, 
with the experience which he had already acquired, and be able to make more 
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thorough and effectual preparation for the ministry. Indeed, it is rare to meet 
with a student of this Seminary, that has taken a full course of study, who 
does not, after four or five years’ experience in the ministry, wish that it were 
in his power to come back and protract the period of his preparation. Good 
sense and experience necessarily engender such desires as these. 

Most sincerely do I wish that these views, which have been forced upon me 
by long and repeated experience, might be seriously weighed by all young men 
in a state of preparation for the ministry. They would help to render them 
very patient under the protracted period of their preparation ; above all, when 
that preparation might be completed by the age of thirty, or even of thirty-five. 

It must not be supposed, however, after all which I have said, that the Faculty 
of this Seminary take the position, that all who go into the ministry must go 
through a regular course of study in a theological seminary, or even in a college. 
We never have once thought of maintaining such a position. In the primitive 
age of Christianity, there were different orders of men in the ministry, who 
were diversely qualified. ‘There were apostles, prophets, evangelists, teachers, 
preachers, and even others still. So it may and should be now. I do not 
mean, that all these orders, with the same names and offices should exist ; for 
some of these were extraordinary, and therefore temporary. What I mean is, 
that men of different degrees of acquisition, and different kinds of talent, may 
be admitted to the ministry, with profit to the church. Some begin preparation 
for this work so late in life, that they ought not to go through a nine or ten 
years’ course of preparatory study. ‘They may be very useful, by their sound 
sense and solid piety, in a humbler grade of action. It is not the less honorable 
in the sight of God. But let none of those who have talents and opportunity 
to cultivate them, neglect to do so. KNow1epGe 1s PowER. It is so in the 
church, as well as out of it. Else why did the Saviour choose a man that had 
been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, to convert the Gentile world, and not 
select one of the twelve, not even the disciple who leaned on his bosom? Men 
cannot teach what they do not know ; and men cannot bring out of their treasures 
things new and old, who have laid up neither. Such is the short and simple 
account of this whole matter. 

Nor can it be said, with justice, that the primitive age of Christianity 
employed teachers who were introduced into their office with but little delay. 
How long were the apostles under the teaching of Jesus himself? What does 
Paul mean, when he says that a teacher must be diwaxtizd¢, i.e. fitted to teach 2 
And what, when he says that he must not be vedgutos, i. €. an unexperienced 
man? Besides; evenif it could be shown, that men in the primitive age came 
speedily into the teacher’s office, it would do nothing toward establishing views 
opposite to those which I have inculcated. ‘The Spirit then bestowed extraor- 
dinary and miraculous gifts; we do not expect them now, and have no right to 
act on the presumption that they will be bestowed. Knowledge is then an 
aid which must be sought, in order to qualify men for the great business of 
teaching. 

TI have only to add, that I do most sincerely entreat every young man, who 
looks forward to the sacred office, to consider well this subject, and not to act 
with hurry and precipitation in respect to it. I would hope, moreover, that 
what I have said will encourage many excellent young men, somewhat advanced 
in the period of their youth, not to forego the work cf the ministry, because 
they must come into it somewhat late. Should the views I have now suggested 
be subservient to either of the purposes just named, I shall not have undertaken 
in vain to make this brief communication. Yours truly, 


M. STUART. 
Theol. Seminary, Andover, April 4th, 1839. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, AND ENGLISH EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


[From tke English Correspondent of the New York Evangelist. } 


THERE is no institution in your country 
that excites greater interest among Chris- 
tians in this land, than the one above named, 
when its magnitude and its objects are 
brought before them. They are surprised 
at two things: first, at the immense number 
of its beneficiaries; and, secondly, at the 
liberality of its constitution—the former 
being more than double the number than 
can be found in all our theological institu- 
tions, belonging to evangelical denomina- 
tions, which have specifically in view the 
education of a rising ministry; the latter 
being so different from what exists.in our 
institutions. Each denomination has its own 
seats of learning, and its separate circle of 
supporters, who patronize (speaking gen- 
erally) their own sect. I am, of course, 
not including the students in our English 
and Scotch universities, who are preparing, 
as for a mere profession, for the state 
churches. The question has been again 
and again asked, ‘‘ Why is there no similar 
institution in Britain with your Education 
Society? Do we not need as many min- 
isters as you do? and are not the wants of 
the world so great, as to call for multiplied 
efforts? I greatly fear that we are not 
prepared for such a magnificent and useful 
society. Allow me to state a few reasons, 
which will, perhaps, lessen the surprise of 
some of your readers, wha are disposed to 
reproach us for the absence of such an in- 
stitution. ‘There has been, till very lately, 
a mighty obstacle thrown in the way of a 
liberal education among Dissenters: the uni- 
versities of England were closed against 
them, unless they were prepared to com- 
promise their principles, and be guilty of 
perjury. Ifa few entered at Cambridge, 
to study general literature, and proceeded 
to A. B., they were not called on to degrade 
themselves; but, as it regarded students of 
theology, it was out of the question to 
attempfsuch an entrance. This, however, 
I do not regret; except as discovering an 
exclusive and bigoted spirit. Dissenters 
would not have been so useful nor so 
spiritual, had these young men been ex- 
posed to the corrupting influences of these 
national seats of learning. What they might 
have gained in Greek and mathematics, (for 
in these branches only do they stand for 
honors,) they would have lost in personal 
piety, in purity of motive, and in humility 
of heart. They would, in fact, have been 
unfitted, by the associations formed in those 
demoralizing and aristocratic schools, for the 
humble, yet efficient theological seminaries 


which belong to us, as Congregationalists. 
The exclusive system referred to, confined 
our means of literary and classical improve- 
ment to our grammar schools—to private or 
public proprietary schools—to the Scotch 
colleges, and to our theological seminaries. 
This rendered it necessary, in the last named 
institutions, to occupy more time in classical 
and philosophical studies, than would have 
been required had the young men been 
previously trained in a literary institution ; 
for I suppose a larger proportion of our 
educated ministry have given up secular 
employments for spiritual labors, than with 
you: so that, though they had had a good 
education when boys, it became necessary 
to go over again the higher branches of 
classieal Jearning, which they had pursued 
at school in early life, when they entered 
on theological pursuits. The funds which 
were provided for the institutions with which 
these pious youth became connected, were 
in general sufficient to support or aid all 
that the buildings could accommodate. If 
appeals were made to the public for pecu- 
niary assistance by any of them, it was to 
their own friends, or to the ministers who 
had been educated at them. This is one 
reason why no general or national society 
has been formed for the education of min- 
isters. We had no colleges to which young 
men could be sent; and as institutions 
already existed, and had been in existence 
for many years, supporters had predilections 
for certain places of learning, and were not 
disposed to do any thing that might lessen 
the efficiency of their favored schools. They 
could not see that they might greatly pro- 
mote the interests of such institutions, by 
sending beneficiaries to them, and paying 
for them. They seem to have clung to the 
idea, that a national society would interfere 
with the individual interests of their own 
alma mater. There is, perhaps, another 
reason, that has kept from the Christians of 
this country the necessity of doing more for 
educating the ministry. It is this: that 
few of our theological institutions have their 
full compliment of numbers. There are ten 
such seminaries, belonging to the Congre- 
gational denomination, in this country; and 
I believe that I am correct when I say, 
that they could receive one-fourth more in 
addition to the number they now have. 
This is known; and it has an injurious 
effect on Christians in general, in lessening 
their exertions in a cause of such vast im- 
portance to future generations. I have little 
doubt, if a much greater number of can- 
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didates came forward, desiring the work of| using means to get them, and hope some 
the ministry, so as to fill our existing in-| will be procured. The last difficulty I 
stitutions, that Christians would be roused | would name, as preventing a national edu- 
te exertion, and be more likely to aid a} cation society, is the jealousy of the sects 
society like yours. I admit most fully, that] now existing. The Hpiscopalians are out 
this is not a favorable view to give of the} of the question, The Wesleyan Methodists 
state of our churches. From them, the] have only very recently admitted the neces- 
young men must come; and if even ex-! sity of an educated ministry. The other 
isting seminaries, which have not been able | sections of Methodism care nothing about it. 
hitherto to supply ordinary demands, are not|I am sorry to say, that the most ignorant 
filled, how are the present extraordinary|men, as to general knowledge, are en- 
demands of the world to be met? Atjcouraged to occupy the pulpit. ‘They do 
present, we find it very difficult to get|not desire education. The denominations 
suitable men to fill our vacant churches.| that are left are the Baptist and Congre- 
There is a deficiency to a great extent;| gationalist. The former have theological 
and how this can be supplied, unless in-| institutions of their own; and you know, 
creased exertions are made, I cannot tell.|as well as I do, that a spirit of liberality is 
It is true, there is a class of ministers with-| not spreading among them. The Congre- 
out churches, who seem to hang as a dead | gationalists, of course, cannot be expected 
weight on the community. They never'| to sustain a NATIONAL society, when they 
should have been in the ministry at all ;|! would have all to pay, and very little of the 
but, having entered it, they cannot, or will| benefit in return, either for themselves or 
not, turn their hands or energies to any|the common cause of Christian liberality. 
thing else. Such men live amongst us,! As far as I know their opinions, they are, 
and seem to give strangers the idea, that | and ever have been, the determined friends 
we have toc many ministers. It is not so,|of an educated ministry. This was shown 
however: we need a large supply of well-|in former generations, when there was op- 
educated, strong-minded, devoted men. We | position and persecution on this very ac- 
have difficulties to contend with, that you | count. 

know nothing of in your country. Adomi-! Thus, amidst the influence of a state 
nant national church closes many doors|church, of sectional prejudices, and of 
that would be open to Christian enterprise, | isolated effort, we can at present form 
did it not exist. We need men who have | no great, widely spreading educational in- 
vigor—moral power, to break cpen those} stitution, having in view the increase of 
closed doors. We need pioneers, We are! ministers of Jesus Christ. 
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exercises of the Institution. In the third 
story are three lecture rooms, a library, and 
a room for philosophical apparatus. This 
apparatus is sufficient for illustrating most 
of the important principles in mechanics, 
hydrostatics, pneumatics, electricity, mag- 
netism, galvanism, optics, and astronomy. 
The institution is also provided with an ex- 
tensive cabinet of minerals, and numerous 
specimens and drawings for illustrations in 
the science of geology, together with a 


Tue Trustees of Phillips Academy, some 
years since, projected the plan of a Seminary 
as a branch of the Academy under their 
charge, the object of which was to afford 
the means of a thorough scientific and prac- 
tical education, preparatory to the profession 
of teaching, and to the various departments 
of business. The Seminary was opened in 
September, 1830. 

The repeated calls from the South and 
West and from the public generally, for 
well educated teachers, have induced the| complete field set for practical surveying 
Trustees from time to time to make large! and civil engineering, the cost of all which, 
appropriations for increasing the advantages, | including the chemical and philosophical 
and, at the same time, diminishing the ex- | apparatus above mentioned, has been about 
penses of the students in the Seminary.|two thousand and two hundred dollars. 
They have erected a commodious and sub-| There is also a library, containing eight 
stantial stone building sufficient to accom-| hundred and fifty volumes, which is open 
modate two hundred students. The base- | to all the members of the Institution. 
ment story embraces a chemical laboratory} Connected with the Institution is a con- 
furnished with apparatus for an extensive; venient boarding-house, and a farm under 
series of illustrations. In the second story] good cultivation, affording to such as may 
is a large and convenient room, which is| desire it, an opportunity for manual labor, 
used asa chapel for morning and evening | either as a means of preserving health, and 
devotions, and for all the general and public | defraying, in part, the expenses of board, or, 
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in connection with an experimental and 
practical study of the science of agriculture. 
To this important but neglected part of 
education, special attention will be given, 
accompanied with a course of lectures by 
one of the officers of the Institution. 

All who board at the boarding-house are 
provided with neat and convenient rooms, 
duly furnished for study and lodgings. For 
the use of rooms and furniture, each occu- 
pant is charged one dollar a term. The 
lighter and more perishable articles, such 
as sheets, pillow cases, towels, &c. the 
students provide for themselves, either by 
bringing them from home, or by purchasing 
of the Institution with the privilege of re- 
turning them again at a fair valuation. To 
provide these rooms, six three story build- 
ings are erected near the boarding-house, 
affording apartments sufficient for the ac- 
commodation of from seventy to one hun- 
dred students, 

The entire value of the establishment, 
including the several buildings and farm, is 
not less than thirty thousand dollars. 

The students are divided into three classes, 
styled Junior, Middle, and Senior. The 
course of study occupies three years, and is 
designed to be substantially the same as 
that of a collegiate education, with the ex- 
ception of the ancient languages. Those 
who wish to pursue any particular branches 
of study are permitted to attend any of the 
recitations in the regular classes for which 
they may be qualified. To such as wish to 
pursue a more extended course of study, 
opportunity is also afforded. 

The following scheme gives a general 
view of the studies pursued in each term. 
Candidates for admission must pass a satis- 
factory examination in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography. 


JUNIOR CLASS, 


Fall Term.—Preparatory studies review- 
ed, Algebra, Rhetoric, Watts on the Mind. 

Winter Term.—To such as may be qual- 
ified, opportunity is afforded to engage in 
the business of teaching; and such studies 
are pursued as may be best adapted to the 
attainments and circumstances of the stu- 
dents. 

Spring Term.—Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Book-keeping by Double Entry, Political 
Class Book, Evidences of Christianity. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Fall Term.—Smellie’s Philosophy of! 


Natural History, Paley’s Natural Theology, 


Mensuration, Surveying, Civil Engineering. | 


Winter Term.—As above. 
Spring Term.—Olmsted’s Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, Botany. 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Falt Term.— Mineralogy. — Geology. — 
Logic.—Intellectual Philosophy. 
Winter Term.—As above. 
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Spring Term.—Astronomy.—Moral Phi- 
losophy.—Political Economy. 


Courses of lectures, experimental and 
theoretical, are given on chemistry, miner- 
alogy, geology, natural philosophy and as- 
tronomy.— Weekly exercises in composition, 
declamation, and the general principles of 
elocution, are continued through the whole 
course ; and particular instructions are given 
in elocution, both in private exercises and 
public lectures, by an experienced instruc- 
tor, employed for the purpose. During the 
fall term, familiar lectures are given to 
those who are preparing for the important 
art of teaching. Instructions are also given 
in sacred music. 

The object of this system of instruction 
is not to hurry the student through a super- 
ficial course of study, but to begin a tho- 
rough course, and to carry it as far as cir- 
cumstances will allow. While therefore it 
is adapted to furnish suitable qualifications 
to those who propose to become occasional, 
or permanent and PROFESSIONAL TEACH- 
ERS, it is equally suited to the wants of all 
those young men, who, without entering 
upon either of the learned professions, 
would qualify themselves for honorable and 
useful employment in any department of 
business, whether as intelligent merchants, 
mechanics, seamen, or agriculturists. 

This Institution has already sufficiently 
illustrated its practical utility and high im- 
portance. More than one thousand stu- 
denis have enjoyed, to a greater or less 
extent, its privileges. These students have 
come from more than twenty different States 
and provinces, and have returned to enter 
into every department of business above 
mentioned. From fifty to one hundred stu- 
dents from this Seminary have, in a single 
winter, been employed as teachers of dis- 
trict schools. Many have become perma- 
nent instructors, and are now receiving a 
liberal compensation, and exerting an ex- 
tensive influence in almost every State in 
the Union. 

Connected with the Institution is a pre- 
paratory department, occupying a separate 
building, and taught by a separate and per- 
manent teacher,—under the general super- 
vision of the principal. In this department, 
lads from eight to sixteen are thoroughly 
taught the elementary branches of an 
English education, preparatory to their ad- 
mission to the higher department. It also 
answers the important purpose of a MoprEL 
Scuoor for the practical illustration of the 
art of teaching to those who are preparing 
for this employment. 

The price of board in families is from two 
to three dollars per week. In the boarding 
establishment, it is usually from $1,00 to 
$1,25, and will not under any circumstances 
exceed one dollar and fifty cents per week. 

Tuition is paid in advance, at the rate of 
fifty cents per week, and no allowance is 
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made for occasional absence, or for leaving 
before the close of the term. 

The anniversary is on the Tuesday pre- 
ceding the first Wednesday in July. There 
are three vacations annually ;—the first, of 
four weeks from the anniversary; the 
second, of two weeks from the Wednesday 
of the week preceding the annual Thanks- 
giving in Massachusetts; the third, two 
weeks from the second Wednesday in March. 

The instructors are :— 


Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN, M. A. Principal, and 
Teacher of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
ALONZO GRAY, M. A. Teacher of Chem- 
istry and Natural History. 
T. D. P. STONE, M. A. Teacher of Elocution. 
MYRON N. MORRIS, B. A. Teacher of Math- 
ematics, Natural Philosophy, and Scientific 
and Practical Agriculture. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. WELLS, Teacher in the Pre- 
paratory Department. 
Mr. G. F. B. LEIGHTON, Teacher of Sacred Music. 


a 
Norroutex AUXILIARY. 


Extracts from the sermon delivered 
before the Auxiliary Education Society of 
Norfolk county, Ms., at their Annual Meet- 
ing in June, 1838, by the Rev. Lyman 
Matthews of Braintree. The sermon is 
based upon Prov. xxv. 28. He that hath 
no rule over his own spirit, is like a city 
that is broken down, and without walls. 
The subject discussed is The importance 
of self-control. 

In the close of the discourse, Mr. Mat- 
thews has the following important and ap- 
propriate remarks. 


The complete mastery of himself is a 
matter of the first importance to a min- 
ister of the gospel. ‘He that hath no 
rule over his own spirit, is like a city that 
is broken down, and without walls.” If 
this is true of men in secular employments, 
it is emphatically true of the Christian min- 
ister. Without the government of himself, 
he can neither be happy, nor successful in 
his work. 

The minister often has occasion for the 
exercise of uncompromising self-control in 
the choice of his field of labor. There is 
sometimes a degree of self-denial requisite 
in assuming the station of a minister in an 
obscure parish, which the public servant in 
any other calling is never required to ex- 
ercise—self-denial, to which even the min- 
ister, in more conspicuous stations, is a 
stranger. The pastor whose tld of labor 
is such that his movements are all seen, 
receives due credit for every well-directed 
effort, whether it produces immediate re- 
sults or not. Even the missionary in pagan 
lands, is aware that the churches which 
sustain him require a faithful report of his 
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doings; and that thus the Christian com- 
munity will be informed of the amount of 
his labors, of the skill and energy with 
which he acts, and of the obstacles with 
which he has to contend: of course, he 
is cheered with the fond expectation, that 
though he may seem to spend his strength 
for nought, he at least enjoys the sympathy 
of that community. Not so always with 
the minister of an obscure parish. He may 
perhaps have scarcely fewer obstacles to 
surmount; his labors may be scarcely less 
self-denying, than those of the missionary 
to the heathen. But he is in a Christian 
land; and though in common with the mis- 
sionary he is cheered and sustained by the 
consciousness of enjoying divine approba- 
tion, yet he has not the consolation derived 
from the assurance that he enjoys the sym- 
pathies of the Christian community. How 
should he have those sympathies? His cir- 
cumstances are not known; the obstacles 
he encounters are unobserved; his trials 
are unsuspected; and though his labors are 
abundant, and may, in fact, produce great 
good direct and indirect, yet unless it please 
God by his instrumentality to produce some 
unexpected and remarkable results, it may 
happen, it Aas happened, that pursuing the 
noiseless tenor of his way, he is accounted 
if not an unfaithful, at least an inefficient 
laborer in the vineyard. In assuming such 
a station, I repeat it, there is opportunity 
for the exercise of self-control in its most 
uncompromising form. 

The minister has ample occasion also for 
the exercise of this virtue in cultivating his 
chosen field. Aside from the temptations 
to remissness which arise from native in- 
dolence, or from spiritual apathy, the temp- 
tations are manifold from other sources. He 
needs to suppress all irritability, that he may 
affectionately reprove the obstinate. He 
needs to suppress impatience, that he may 
perseveringly teach the ignorant or the in- 
different. He needs to exercise meekness, 
that he may instruct those that oppose them- 
selves. In a word, he needs to be able to 
lead self captive at his will, most success- 
fully to prosecute the cultivation of his 
spiritual field. 

Self-control is indispensable to a minister 
in the management of his pecwniary con- 
cerns. ‘ Riches,’ says lord Bacon, ‘are 
the baggage of virtue; they cannot be 
spared, nor left behind, but they retard 
the march.” Now if this is true only of 
riches in the common acceptation of the 
term, then it is true that the virtue of most 
ministers is in little danger of being retarded 
by this sort of baggage. But if it is true, 
as it doubtless is, restricting the meaning of 
riches to mere competency of this world’s 
possessions, then the virtue of many min- 
isters is in danger. The minister ought to 
be able so to manage his pecuniary affairs, 
that his attention to them shall consume the 
least possible amount of time. Especially 
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he ought to have such command of his 
desires; that so long as he receives what 
with prudence would be a competency, he 
shall not be involved in embarrassment, and 
fear to meet a creditor in every man he 
approaches. It is utterly impossible that a 
minister should have that delicate sense of 
honor in reference to meeting his contracts, 
which is an ornament to any character, and 
yet be a happy man, while he is so much 
the slave of curiosity, or appetite, or fancy, 
as to be continually contracting debts which 
he has no means of discharging. Who will 
undertake to estimate the influence which 
an improvident minister may exert, in train- 
ing his people to carelessness in the man- 
agement of pecuniary affairs? Who will 
undertake to estimate the sin which that 
people may commit in imitation of his ex- 
ample? Said the late President Porter, 
himself an eminent example of self-control— 
“I consider the payment of debts little or 
great, more scrupulously to demand my 
attention than if 1 were a secular man.— 
To the minister of the gospel I would say, 
be at all times and on all occasions, a man 
of integrity. Beware that you do not feel 
exempted by your office or employment 
from obligations which bind all Christians 
and all men, to probity and punctuality in 
the fulfilment of pecuniary engagements.” 

Self-government is all important to the 
intellectual improvement of the minister. 
Qn one hand science beckons him from his 
appropriate studies, on the other literature ; 
here society, there secular business; here 
pastoral duties, there the calls of philan- 
thropy. Amid a thousand avocations, how 
ean he pursue professional study unless he 
can contro] himself ? 

Self-government is no less important in 
the discipline of his heart. No man grows 
in grace any faster than he learns to govern 
himself; for growth in grace is the subjuga- 
tion of self. ‘Though the minister’s situation 
may be thought favorable, and though in 
some respects it undoubtedly is favorable to 
this advancement, it is also true that in his 
spiritual warfare he must meet and over- 
come obstacles which never obstruct the 
path of others, and which render the culti- 
vation of his spiritual character a work of 
peculiar arduousness. 

To the want of self-control may be traced 
those cases of gross moral obliquity in the 
sacred profession, which have inflicted deep 
wounds on religion, and brought lasting re- 
proach on the ministry. To the same source 
may be traced the indiscretions, and the nu- 
merous minor delinquencies in speech and 
action, which affect the character of certain 
ministers, as dead flies the ointment of the 
apothecary, and which result in inefficiency, 
if not in permanent injury to immortal souls. 


We have reason for devout gratitude, my 
brethren, that the American Education So- 
ciety, the promotion of whose cause has 
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called us together to-day, has adopted an 
elevated standard of ministerial character ; 
and that in its efforts to increase the num- 
ber of ministers, it does not wish to bring 
one man into the sacred office, who, in ad- 
dition to piety and respectable intellectual 
endowments, shall not have learned the 
science of self-government. We have reason 
for gratitude that its mode of receiving bene- 
ficiaries; its scrupulous attention to their 
habits of expenditure; the amount and 
conditions of its appropriations ; and its 
system of paternal and Christian super- 
vision, all contemplate the formation of a 
character, in which the resolute subjection 
of self, under all circumstances, to the 
dictates of an enlightened conscience, shall 
be the presiding qualification. 

Brethren, we are not at liberty to doubt 
that this is the cause of God. He has 
already owned it; has sustained it against 
prejudice, and in the midst of pecuniary 
embarrassment, and crowned it with his 
blessing. Under these circumstances, we 
can have no misgivings as to the course we 
should pursue. Our duty is plain. We are 
to press forward in the cause. We are to 
support it by our own contributions. We 
are to recommend it to the fellowship and 
patronage of the churches. We are to 
encourage the sons of indigence, on whom 
God has bestowed the requisite natural and 
spiritual endowments, to consecrate them- 
selves to his service in the ministry; and 
to seek the aid of this Society in their 
course of preparatory study. We are to 
bespeak the prayers of God’s people on 
their behalf, that they may be brought into 
the field thoroughly furnished, and endued 
above all, with a double portion of that 
spirit, in the exercise of which they shall 
not count their own lives dear unto them- 
selves, so that they may finish their course 
with joy, and the ministry which they shall 
receive of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God. 


—>—— 
REVIVALS IN COLLEGES. 
Hearn, March 12, 1839. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rev. AND DEAR S1r,—The last Thurs- 
day of February was observed by the 
church in this place, as a day of prayer for 
colleges. A public meeting was held at 
11 o'clock A. M. The following is. sent 
you as the substance of some remarks on 
the occasion. After adverting to the wants 
of our own country, the present destitu- 
tion of the preached gospel, and the great 
and unsupplied increase of the newly settled 
parts; to the wants of pagan and anti- 
christian lands; and to the fact that colleges 
generally speaking, must furnish the supply 
of educated and competent ministers, some 
remarks were made concerning the colleges 
of New England. 
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1. Their present condition. 

There are now in New England, twelve 
colleges and universities in operation. The 
number of students in these institutions has 
been rapidly increasing within the last few 
years, much more rapidly than the popula- 
tion in the States where they are located. 
At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, there were in New England only five 
colleges in operation, and the average 
annual number of graduates, 150, » During 
the first ten years, from 1800 to 1810, it 
was 200—from 1810 to 1820 it was 240— 
from 1820 to 1830 it was 300—from 1830 
to 1836 it was 325—in 1837 there were 400 
—in 1838 there were 416, and the Senior 
classes promise, for 1839, at least 500. In 
these twelve colleges there are at this time 
2,092 students, 516 Seniors, 481 Juniors, 
540 Sophomores, and 555 Freshmen. In 
eleven of these colleges (Waterville Col- 
lege, Me. not having been particularly 
heard from) there are 2,019 students; of 
which, 291 belong to New York, 176 to 
States south and west of New York, 82 to 
foreign states and countries, and the rest, 
1,520, to New England; viz. to Connecti- 
cut 271, to Rhode Island 56, to Massachu- 
setts 582, to Vermont 220, to New Hamp- 
shire 252, and to Maine 139. 

It is thought and frequently said by some 
individuals that there are foo many young 
men getting a college education. But let 
us look a moment at that point. How many 
ought to seek a liberal education? What 
proportion of the people? Probably, none 
would think the proportion, of one student 
to one thousand inhabitants, would be too 
large. Now in Maine there is one student 
to about 2,500 people ; and in the other five 
New England States, one student to about 
1,200 people: And no State has so many 
students in college as one to 1,000 people. 
New Hampshire, which has the greatest 
proportion, has one to 1,068, and Connecti- 
cut has one to 1,098. There is, then, no 
danger of having too many students in 
college. Nor is there any danger of having 
too many educated men in the community. 

It becomes now an interesting question, 
What is the state of religion and the number 
of pious students in these colleges? While 
some have but few, others have a large 
majority of pious students. It is thought 
that about half of them all, are professors of 
religion. But since 1831 there have been 
but few extensive and thorough revivals in 
these colleges. The great amount of reli- 
gious influence now in these institutions is 
owing in part to persevering exertions to 
induce the young men, converted in Sab- 
bath schools and churches, to acquire edu- 
cation and devote their talents to the public 
service of the Lord. 

2. Revivals in colleges, with their effect 
on the supply of ministers. It is now six- 
teen years since a day was publicly ob- 
served as a day of fasting and prayer for 
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literary institutions. Their influence is so 
great in the formation of individual and 
public character, that such a day is not 
deemed to be inappropriately set apart by 
the whole church: and the blessing of God 
has seemed to rest on the colleges for this 
observance. 

Revivals have become more frequent. 

To show the truth of this remark we need 
but refer to the history of revivals in the 
colleges. The concert of prayer for these in- 
stitutions was devised and established, not in 
a cold or dead state of feeling, but as a way 
of giving utterance to those feelings of ago- 
nizing interest which pervaded many hearts. 
The work had already begun, and there had 
been recent and extensive revivals in sey- 
eral colleges. For the twenty years pre- 
ceding, there had been in Yale College one 
revival in four years; from that time to 
1831, there was a revival almost every 
year: there were seven revivals in nine 
successive years previous to 1832. And 
similar remarks might be made of some 
other colleges. With this increase of revi- 
vals, the proportionate number of ministers 
has become greater. In Dartmouth Col- 
lege the proportion of ministers has increased 
very much. 


Grad. Min. Prop. 

From 1800 to 1810, 333 64 1-5 
1810 to 1820, 331 103 1-3 

1820 to 1830, 337 113 1-3 


This increase of the proportion of minis- 
ters from less than one-fifth to more than 
one-third of the graduates, is matter of 
thanksgiving to God. In Williams College 
the proportion of ministers is still greater ; 
and many other colleges exhibit similar 
facts. To show that revivals in colleges 
produce this increase of ministers there are 
some facts deserving notice. There were 
revivals in Dartmouth College in the years 
1815, 1821, and 1826, of deep interest, and 
of extensive and abiding effect. Immedi- 
ately after these revivals it is noticeable 
that the number of ministers among the 
graduates is greater than at other times, 
After this first revival there was a class of 
thirty-nine, of whom nineteen are minis- 
ters; another class of twenty-seven, with 
fifteen ministers. After this second revival, 
a class of forty-four had twenty-two minis- 
ters, and after the last revival in a class of 
thirty-six, fifteen are ministers, and another 
of forty-one, twenty are ministers. Thus, 
after a revival one-half became ministers, 
while at other times only one-fourth or 
one-fifth. Other colleges show similar, and 
perhaps more striking facts in reference to 
the effect of revivals in colleges as to the 
supply of ministers. Let every one look at 
these facts and then say, is not a revival in 
college a desirable event, and exceedingly 
interesting to the church? And what 
Christian, in the light of such facts, can 
cease to pray for the institutions of learning 
in our land? Truly yours, 

Catvin BuTLER. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR A SON GOING 
TO THE COLLEDGE. 


My Son; 


I. The first thing to be urged and charg’d 
upon you is, That you chuse and fix the 
Chief End of your lite in The service of the 
glorious Gop ; that vou live under the con- 
tinual influence of these thoughts; May 
the glorious God be gratified in beholding 
the acknowledgments w%" by a patient con- 
tinuance in well doing I am to render and 
procure unto Him: that, in order to this, 
you immediately and effectually seek a 
reconciliation to Gop, by pleading the Sac- 
rifice and Righteousness of your Saviour, 
for your justification before Him: and make 
your daily flights thereto, that being justi- 
fied by faith you may have peace with 
Gop. : 

II. Be sure that you maintain the Reli- 
gion of the Closet, and every day retire for 
secret prayer, and therein pour out your 
heart unto the Lord. 

III. Let not a day pass you ordinarily 
without Reading a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and this not carelessly but 
attentively, and in the porismatic way, 
that is to say, Fetch Jessons and then wishes 
out of every verse before you. I should be 
glad if you would raise Questions upon y® 
passages of the Bible, and seek Answers to 
them. 

IV. My Dear Child, look on Jdleness as 
no better than wickedness. Begin betimes 
to set a value upon Time, and [be] very 
lothe to throw it away on impertinencies. 
You have but a litile time to live; but by 
the truest wisdom you may live much in a 
little Time. Every night think, How have 
I spent my time to-day? And be grieved, 
if you can’t say, you have got or done some 
good in the day. 

V. Be exact and faithful in your daily 
recitations to your Tutor. But be also well 
advised what Books you shall peruse, to fill 
the chambers of your soul with all precious 
and pleasant riches. Therewithal have 
your Blank Books, wherein you shall for 
the most part every day enter something 
worthy to be preserved and remembered of 
what you have met withall. In these Quo- 
tidiana will anon be hived a marvellous 
collection of such things as will be of per- 
petual use to you in all your performances. 

VI. When the Lord’s day arrives be 
sure to keep it holy to the Lord. Use to 
write after the preacher; but after every 
sermon think, What special Request am I 
now to address to the glorious God? And 
make it. Nor let the Lord’s day evening 
pass you ordinarily without some serious 
thoughts on that question, 4m I doing what 
I should if I now lay a dying wish to 
have done? What books of piety 1 would 
recommend to you I would have you from 
time to time enquire of me. Perhaps the 
church history of your own countrey, espe- 
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cially the lives of the excellent psons in it, 
may deserve a particular perusal with you. 

VII. My son, let that word for ever make 
an awful impression upon you, He that 
walketh with the wise shall be wise, but a 
companion of fools shall be destroyed. 
Sbun-the company of all prophane and 
vicious persons, as you would the pestilence. 
As much as you can, enjoy the company of 
such as may be your superiors. Betimes 
impose it as a law upon yourself, that what- 
ever company you come into you shall 
speak something that shall be profitable, if 
it be decent for you to speak at all, before 
you leave it. Andif you can find a com- 
panion with whom your conversation shall 
be still managed in the Latin tongue, this 
will be a great advantage to you. 

I judge these few and short hints to be 
sufficient for y™ present conduct. These 
few and short hints well pursued will suffi- 
ciently answer and secure the intention of 
the Education wt wt you are now prepar- 
ing to do good in the world. 

Such a wise son will make a glad father. 
May he be rendered such a one by the 
blessing of the glorious Gop upon him. 

Dated, 1719. 
To Rev. Dr, Cogswell. 

My Dear Srr,—I enclose you an an- 
tiquarian gem, which I think you will be 
gratified in transferring to the Register. It 
has never before appeared in public, and is 
calculated to exhibit the conscientiousness 
of a Christian father. 

From the original, at present in my pos- 
session, and which was presented me, near- 
ly five-and-twenty years ago, by the daugh- 
ter of the last Dr. Mather, it appears, that 
these ‘ Directions’ were designed for him. 
The title and corrections are in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Cotton Mather; but the rest 
is transcribed by his son, Samuel. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1723, and 
the date therefore agrees with the proposed 
design of the paper. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
WiLuiAm JENKs. 
1 Crescent Place, Jan, 23, 1839. 


<a 
REMARKS OF DR. BEECHER, 


On the Gospel Ministry, as Heaven’s instrumen- 
tality for the renovation of the world, at the An- 
niversary of the American Education Society, in 
New York, May, 1838. 


Ir is sometimes pleasant to take a retro- 
spective view of the mediatorial government 
of God, and see how he has adapted the 
means of mercy to the ends to be accom- 
plished. About two-thirds of the period of 
the existence of this revolted empire, the 
cause of God was placed on the defensive, 
The power that broke loose was so incorri- 
gible, that it could not be subdued but by 
the exertion of God’s omnipotence; and 
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that not being the mode which he had 
chosen, he found it necessary to entrench 
his cause on the defensive. 

In the first place, look at the patriarchal 
system. The patriarch parent and king 
was required to see that the rising race was 
well instructed; but as to extending the 
influence of religion beyond his own fam- 
ily, nothing was required of him; and the 
whole world was filled with violence. 
Then the wisdom of God tried another 
method—that of committing his cause toa 
nation who held possession of their territory 
by miracle, upon the tenor of maintaining 
the pure worship of God. This state of things 
continued till the coming of the Messiah; 
and then a new dispensation was set up, 
in which the walls were thrown down, 
and the whole power is made aggressive. 
And, to carry out this, an order of men has 
been instituted, to go forth, with the shield 
of faith, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. The results have answered the 
design of the plan. And, before we con- 
clude this anniversary, it may not be im- 
proper to look at this instrumentality, as it 
is associated with the conversion of the 
world. Look at the fact, that God has 
hung his cause on the arm of an evangel- 
ical ministry, and by this, in its connections, 
he will carry his cause onward till the 
whole world is converted. 

1. This is Heaven’s instrumentality. 
This is manifest from the fact that, from 
the time of Christ, it is only by this instru- 
mentality that any aggressive movement 
has been made upon the kingdom of dark- 
ness. Science, of itself, and the nations of 
the earth, have done nothing but to give 
their power to the beast. 

In the lapse of 1800 years, what portion 
of the world has been rescued, when the 
clouds have not been driven away by the 
instrumentality of the gospel ministry? The 
whole world lay in wickedness, when 
Christ came ; and every where still, it lies 
in wickedness, where the ministry has 
not been. There has been no permanent 
worship of God which has not been sus- 
tained by the preaching of the gospel. 
Without preaching, the Sabbath is a holi- 
day. It is now the primum mobile of God’s 
moral government in the earth. By it 
the intellect is cultivated, the conscience 
formed, and the government of God and the 
retributions of eternity are brought to bear 
upon the soul. Let preaching be with- 
drawn, and instruction ceases, and twilight 
and midnight follow the last ray of envan- 
gelical light. 

It is perfectly obvious, that no system 
ever was or will be found, except the 
evangelical gospel ministry, for the religious 
education of the world. False religions 
live only in darkness. Such a thing as the 
religious education of the world, never en- 
tered into any system of error; nor will it 
ever be effected, except as it is intrusted 
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to the gospel ministry. If religion could 
be taught as other sciences are, it would be 
too expensive a mode for the salvation of 
the world. See the wisdom of God—by the 
instrumentality of one individual—his pub- 
lic labor one day in seven, and his pastoral 
labor through the week—a population of one 
thousand souls is thoroughly instructed and 
imbued with religious knowledge. And, 
what can be done with one thousand, may 
be done with another and another. The 
simple principle that one shall give himself 
to the instruction of one thousand minds, 
will, like the rain from heaven, cover the 
earth with verdure. 

Without the ministry, there never will be 
any such thing as the reconciliation of the 
world to God. I do not say that no indi- 
viduals are ever converted without hearing 
a sermon, or talking with a minister. But 
they have lived in the atmosphere of light 
communicated through the medium of the 
ministry. I would not say that God cannot 
convert the heathen without the gospel ; 
but it is not the plan of God, and we have 
no evidence that he does it. This is God’s 
plan: he has put this treasure into earthen 
vessels, and abides by his purposes. 

2. The necessity of an increased number 
of ministers. There are predictions in the 
Bible, in which God has limited his pur- 
poses to save the world by the foolishness 
of preaching, and in limited time. It is 
time to begin to see the budding of spring. 
The signs of the times are sufficient, with 
the predictions of the Bible, to evince this. 
We remember the time when there was 
no Education Society ; and the best mate- 
rial has been secured to the church by the 
instrumentality of the Education Society, 
by going down and taking by the hand from 
that class who before entertained no hope 
of an education. When we look at this, 
we understand that God has but just begun 
this work. The laborers are yet few. Yet 
the signs of the times indicate that God is 
preparing speedily to subject the world to 
himself. You will observe that all the 
forms of opposition to the gospel, at this 
period, the powers that hinder the gospel, 
are all past manhood—they have all brought 
forth debility of intellect and debasement of 
mind, that show they are passing away. 
And those governments that support the 
power of the beast, God in his providence 
is sending earthquakes among them. We 
feel the earth quaking by the commotion of 
anti-christian governments, If the trumpet 
of the archangel were to sound, we should 
not be called by a voice more significant. 

This necessity is indicated by the con- 
dition of our own country and the world. 
With respect to our own country, the popu- 
lation is but a small portion organized for 
the support of the ministry ; and for those 
organized, we cannot find a full supply. 
Another portion are the feeble aa 
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where are the ministers to supply them? 
Then there is a large portion rolling into 
the new territories that would be glad to 
have ministers, if ministers could go and 
place themselves amid the tide. But there 
are none to send. Besides this, there is a 
large mass of population wandering without 
a shepherd; and there are all the organiza- 
tions formed to keep out the gospel. All 
‘these are to be taken, overcome by the 
power of light, the influence of Heaven. 
But where is the army? They are yet to 
be nurtured. God is coming—making ready 
—but where are the preachers? Are we 
to stop just at this time? Are we to stop 
this work, just because we cannot find 
money to carry it on, when God is con- 
verting our young men by hundreds ? 

The world itself is in a condition already 
changed. Idolatry is past the season of 
vigorous manhood. The gospel encoun- 
tered the strongest opposition when it first 
broke out. The Roman empire—the iron 
empire—was then in its vigor; but now it 
is not so. The world is open; and though 
a malignant influence is still abroad, it is 
without character. It does not secure the 
confidence of the public. Never was there 
a time when there was more disposition to 
receive well educated and pious ministers. 
If there were now an addition of ten thou- 
sand, they could all be settled. It is so all 
over the world. But how shall the supply 
be obtained?) From Heaven. Man cannot 
make a minister. The education of the 
head will not doit. Every minister must 
be taught of God. There must be prayer. 

Pious parents are called upon, with an 
earnestness neyer equalled, to educate their 
sons with reference to the ministry. Do you 
think God will not take them? Was there 
ever such encouragement to consecrate 
them to this work? 0, let parents that 
have property, and can educate their sons, 
not wait till they are converted, but give 
them up, as Hannah did Samuel, to the 
Lord, 

Pious young men, blessed with property, 
—are they not called upon to consecrate 
themselves to this work? What claim is 
there like this? What business like this ? 
What does the world require like this? Let 
them think of it. Young men of the city 
of New York! I speak to you in the name 
of God, and Christ, and a lost world! What 
are you doing to pay the mighty debt you 
owe to Him who died for you? Going to 
heaven? Do you intend to go alone, in 
your own little narrow way? Behold the 
harvest! Go into the vineyard and reap. 

The required aid, also, must be given to 
this Society. We must go by the word of 
God and duty. There is too much to do, to 
go by feeling. My brethren, it is God’s 
last work—his great work—and he ealls all 
his people to rally; and it is one of the 
most blessed parts of it in which we are now 
called upon to engage. These means, at- 
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tended by prayer, will succeed. ‘They 
have succeeded—they do succeed. What 
do the revivals of this year proclaim? ‘Lo 
this is our God!” Obey then the demands 
of his word, and the signs of his providence, 
and go into this work. 


ia 


Anniversaries of Societies connected with 
the American Education Society. 


Western Reserve EpucaTion 
SociETY. 


Tue Ninth Anniversary of this Society 
was held at Milan, Sept. 1838. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the Report :— 


The Most High has instituted the min- 
istry of reconciliation, and laid upon it the 
injunction to preach the gospel to every 
creature: showing that his main reliance 
for the accomplishment of his purposes, is 
on the gospel in the hands of a living, well 
qualified, holy ministry; on a preached 
gospel by such a ministry. It needed not 
a distinct and peculiar order of men to diffuse 
the religion of Christ by means of social 
intercourse and prayer ; it needed not such 
an order of men to carry religious conversa- 
lion into the various circles of society,—to 
bear its warnings and admonitions to the 
ear of affection, and its rebukes to the con- 
science of the unthinking and the scoffer, 
in the forms of private remonstrances and 
ordinary social exhortation ;—it needed not 
such an order of men to talk religion; to 
perform the duties of religious visiting. 
These things can be done by the friends of 
Christ in all the varied walks of life. But, 
to preach the GosPEL OF THE Son oF Gop 
—to TEACH and ENFORCE the great system 
of truth which the infinite God has devised 
and revealed for the salvation of men, with 
the utmost power, and skill, and fitness to 
produce this grand result on the largest 
practicable scale, such an order of men was 
needed: and for this purpose was instituted. 
The rearing of this ministry is entrusted to 
the church. Covenant promises encircle 
the families of the faithful. There the 
Spirit is to descend and sanctify parental 
instruction and influence. These are to be 
nursed, and reared, and covenanted—the 
Peters, and Johns, and Pauls, and 'Fimothys, 
that are to proclaim God’s everlasting truth 
with “the power of the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven,”’ and multiply converts, 
and augment the ‘‘ sacramental host of God’s 
elect,” and lead them on to the spiritual 
conquest of the world. 

Falling in with this obvious economy of 
God, in securing great results through the 
medium of associated effort, where isolated, 
individual action would be utterly inefficient, 
and looking up to him for his sustaining in- 
fluence, the Education Society has been 
striving to furnish the church and the 
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world with the holy and thoroughly trained 
ministry, so imperiously demanded to carry 
into actual and vigorous operation, the 
scheme of benevolence which the Most 
High has thus held up to the vision of his 
people, and shown himself ready to succeed. 

JVumber aided.—Six have been employed 
in theological, thirty-six in collegiate, and 
thirty-one in the preparatory, departments of 
study ; and these have been connected with 
six different institutions of learning—making 
the number aided, seventy-three. 

WVew applications.—Eleven have been 
added to the list of beneficiaries during the 
year. 

Dismissions.—One has been honorably 
dismissed, and two have departed to eternity. 
One suddenly, and affording no opportunity 
of judging of the state of his mind in the 
struggles of the last hour; the other, ap- 
proaching the dark valley, with lingering 
step, yet open vision, met the summons 
triumphantly. Employing his last moments 
in the expression of his confidence in the 
Redeemer, he had begun to repeat the 
beautiful hymn of Toplady, and breathed 
out— 


* Rock of ages! cleft for me, 
Let me Ws 


when with a gasp, he left his unfinished 
song on earth to complete itin glory. Both 
have descended to the grave, leaving behind 
them cheering evidence that they have 
gone to be forever with the Lord. 

The report closes with a cogent appeal to 
the churches on behalf of the cause. 

The officers of the Society are Rev. 
George E. Pierce, D. D., President; Rev. 
William Potter, Secretary; and Anson A. 
Brewster, Esq. Treasurer. 

e—— 

WaAsHINGTON County EDUCATION 

Socirety, Vr. 

At the late Annual Meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were chosen. Hon. Jeduthan 
Loomis, President; Gen. E. P. Walton, and 
Hon. Jason Carpenter, Vice Presidents ; 
F. F. Merrill, Esq., Secretary, and Dea. 
C. W. Storrs, Treasurer. 

The Secretary in a letter writes that 
the Treasurer’s Report acknowledged the 
receipt of only $194. This decrease in the 
receipts compared with those of the former 
year, was undoubtedly the consequence of 
our not having the benefit of the labors of 
an Agent; nor can we reasonably expect 
any increase this year without such labors. 
January and February are the months de- 
signated for taking collections in aid of the 
Education Society for the county. 
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FRANKLIN CouNTY AUXILIARY. 


Extracts of the Report of the Directors 
of the Franklin County Auxiliary Edu- 
cation Society, presented at Colerain, Oct. 
10, 1838. 


It is a fact worthy of consideration, that 
the increase of funds last year was found 
chiefly in those places where the agent of 
the Parent Society had labored during some 
part of the year. Frorn one society which 
had never, as is known, paid any thing into 
our treasury, we received $11 90—another 
as reported the year previous, paid $7, that 
year $39 36—another nothing, that year 
$60. From other societies there was a 
similar increase. Why should we not ex- 
pect such results from such causes? Good 
men need to see their duty before they are 
prepared to do it. An agent who devotes 
his whole time to one cause, is more famil- 
iarly acquainted with its merits than others. 
This is his business, He will therefore be 
able to spread out these merits before the 
community in a more clear and convincing 
manner than others. It is to be expected 
that good men will give more liberally as 
they see the claims of any institution de- 
manding increasing liberality. The em- 
ployment of agents to move forward the 
wheels of our benevolent enterprises, is 
only adopting a principle ‘in these enter- 
prises which has been well understood and 
successfully applied by our master artists— 
the principle of division of labor. Is it nat 
questionable whether it is economy to throw 
on those whose hands are already full, the 
additional Jabor of enlightening community 
respecting the great benevolent operations 
of the day—operations whose designs em- 
brace literally the whole world? 

Be this as it may, it is certain that if a 
competent number of ministers cannot be 
raised up, all our other benevolent enter- 
prises must droop or die. It is God’s ap- 
pointment ‘* by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe.” It is in vain 
to attempt to carry out the other plans 
without the living ministry—-without men 
trained for their work by the teaching of 
the Hoiy Spirit and the cultivation of the 
mind by human science. Where shall they 
be found? Those able to educate them- 
selves or their sons, do not furnish the 
supply. The sons of poverty must be taken 
by the church and sent out well instructed 
and thoroughly furnished, or our glory will 
be departed. 

Let us then feel that if we withhold min- 
isters, we say to the missionary societies, 
Stop your operations, and let the destitute 
and the heathen perish—we say to the 
tract and Bible and Sabbath school so- 
cieties, Throw away half your efforts. And 
are we prepared to do this? Can we meet 
such results when we stand before Him 
who ‘though he was rich, for our sakes 
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became poor, that we through his poverty | Riddel was to have been transferred to a 


might be rich,” and has said, ‘* Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature?” Let us open our hearts 
and pray that God, by his grace, will pre- 
pare our young men to desire the work of 
the ministry, and then open our hands to 
furnish them with the needful education for 
their work. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Bullard of Boston, 
accompanied with pertinent remarks, this 
report was accepted. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the, year ensuing. 

Hon. Sylvester Maxwell, President, 
Mr. Joseph Avery, Vice President, 
Rey. B. F. Clarke, Secretary, 


Mr. Sylvester Maxwell, Jr., Treas. 
Co}. Ansel Phelps, pon | 
“ 


Directors. 


Rev. Moses Miller, 
Rey. M. G. Wheeler, Os 


— — 


HampsHireE Country EpucaTion 
SociEery. 


Turis Society held its Annual Meeting 
at Northampton, Oct. 18, 1838, at which a 
Report was read, and addresses delivered. 

The officers of the Society for the year 
ensuing, are Thomas Napier, Esq., Pres- 
ident; Hon. Lewis Strong, Treasurer, and 
Rey. William Bement, Secretary. 


——. 


We regret that we have not room for 
notices of other Anniversaries of Societies. 
They will be given in the next number. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


TueE Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
of the American Education Society was 
held April 10, 1839. The usual appro- 
priations to beneficiaries were voted, and 
ordered to be paid on the 20th day of May. 

At this meeting, the Rev. Samuel H. 
Riddel, who had been for two years Sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Branch, and 
General Agent for Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, having been appointed editor of a 
religious newspaper published in Hartford, 
and being induced by various motives to 
accept the appointment, tendered the re- 
signation of his agency for the American 
Education Society. The resignation was 
accepted by the Directors, though with 
great reluctance on their part, as Mr. 


General Agency of the Society in Mas- 
sachusetts, where the field of his useful- 
ness would have been greatly enlarged, 
and he might have been extensively ser- 
viceable to the Society. It is expected, 
that the Rev. Joseph- Emerson, who has 
been for two or three years past an Agent 
of the Society, will spend the ensuing season 
in visiting the churches in Connecticut. 


—~—— 
REV. MR. HALL’S REPORT. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Rev. anp Dear Sir,—Since my last 
report, my labors have been confined to 
York county, Maine, and Rockingham and 
Strafford counties, N. H. It has been with 
pleasure that 1 have witnessed the attach- 
ment to the Education Society in the places 
I have visited. This Society is generally 
acknowledged to be engaged in an enter- 
prise great and highly important. Those 
who take a deep interest in the prosperity 
of our country, generally regard this So- 
ciety as exerting a direct and powerful 
influence to disarm those enemies that may 
threaten to disturb and ruin our peace and 
prosperity ; and to sustain, purify and en- 
large our free institutions. Those also who 
love the prosperity of Zion, generally re- 
gard this Society as a powerful instrument 
in the hand of God to destroy the dominion 
of sin, and to extend the kingdom of Christ 
to every part of this revolted province of 
Jehovah’s empire. I would not be under- 
stood to say that there is felt all that interest 
in the prosperity of this Society that its 
importance demands. If there were, it 
never would be permitted to languish. Its 
efficiency in no respect would become 
paralyzed. We should stand by it as we 
stand by the procurers of our freedom and 
the defenders of our faith. 

Some of the churches I recently visited, 
are now refreshed by the special presence 
of God’s grace and spirit. Others not long 
ago returned from their captivity, leaning 
on the arm of their Beloved; and are now 
sitting under the shadow of the Almighty, 
singing the song of Moses, ** The Lord is 
my strength and song, and he is become 
my salvation: he is my God, and I will 
prepare him an habitation: my Father’s 
God, and I will exalt him.’”? These churches 
without an exception manifested a good 
degree of interest in the education cause. 
A distinguished divine remarked on a certain 
oceasion, that every man born anew in 
Christ Jesus, is converted a friend to the 
missionary cause, the education cause, and 
the other benevolent enterprises of the day. 
This is nothing more than what we do and 
ought to expect: and we are happy to 
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know that this assertion is so generally and 
fully verified. Can we expect any thing 
else than that they will take a deep interest 
in the prosperity of the benevolent societies 
of the day? {[f recently visited a place 
highly blessed with the renewing and 
sanctifying influences of God’s Spirit. The 
interest there manifested in the education 
eause fully illustrated the importance of 
revivals of religion to sustain the benev- 
olent enterprises of the day. It is when 
we imitate the example of our Saviour that 
we become “holy, harmless, undefiled and 
separate from sinners.” It is then that we 
regard the world as the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof. 

It has been highly gratifying to me to 
learn that so many of the youth of our 
country are interested in the education 
cause, and especially those who have tasted 
and seen that the Lord is good and gracious. 
It seems to be peculiarly proper and de- 
sirable that the youth should be interested 
in this Society. It is young men who are 
aided by it. Must this class of young 
men leave friends and home; and endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
wherever in God’s providence they shall 
be called to labor, while others are under 
no obligations to help bear even their in- 
cidental expenses? Where can we find 
this unequal distribution of labor and self- 
denial under the government of a holy and 
righteous God? Where has our Saviour 
said that it belongs to a part only of his 
disciples to preach the gospel to every 
creature, and to bring the world into willing 
subjection to his reign? Nowhere. We, 
one and all, are under obligations to bear 
a part in this great and glorious work. To 
see the youth acknowledge this demand of 
Heaven upon them, must be very gratifying 
to every benevolent heart; and well pleas- 
ing in the sight of God. In a place that I 
visited, after addressing the people in behalf 
of the education cause, I made calls upon 
families as circumstances would permit, to 
advance the object of my visit. As I was 
passing the road a young man left the field 
and came to me and put a liberal donation 
into my hand. His example not to me only 
appeared commendable, but to the deacon 
who kindly went in company, to introduce 
me to the families of that people. He re- 
marked, That young man promises to be 
useful. Wherever he goes his influence 
will be in favor of truth and righteousness. 
Although he is a'stranger in the place, yet 
what I have now seen of him is sufficient 
to satisfy me that he would be a useful 
teacher in our Sabbath school, and I intend 
to improve the first opportunity to introduce 
him as such into our school. This benev- 
olent act was sufficient to secure for this 
young man the favorable regards of all the 
good who might become acquainted with 
it. But the effect was still more happy 
upon the young man, I would that all 
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young men were disposed to engage with 
interest and delight in the cause of benev- 
olence; not only that they inay be a blessing 
to others, but that they may know by happy 
experience the luxury of doing good. 

I became acquainted not long since with 
a church and society that annually paid on 
an average, about thirty dollars to a family, 
to sustain the preached gospel among them- 
selves. They also gave something annually 
to forward the benevolent enterprises of 
the day. There is not a man connected 
with them who can be spoken of with 
propriety as being wealthy. Not one of 
them probably is worth more than four 
thousand dollars, and most of them less 
than two thousand. If this church and 
society are able annually to raise on an 
average more than thirty dollars to a family 
for religious purposes, how much can be 
done for the cause of benevolence by large 
and rich churches having ample funds to 
sustain religious institutions among them- 
selves? Can they not contribute more than 
they do for benevolent purposes? If they 
should raise as much according to their 
ability for religious purposes as the smal 
church and society referred to, instead of 
hundreds of dollars, they would give thou- 
sands annually to our benevolent societies. 
The waste places in our own country 
would be built up, and the nations living 
‘¢in the region and shadow of death” would 
soon with ten thousand voices exclaim, 
“ How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace ; that bringeth good 
tidings of good, that publisheth salvation 3 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth! ” 


Moultonborough, N. H., Jan. 29, 1839. 
—— 
REVIVAL IN AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Extract of a letter from the presiding 
member of the beneficiaries at Amherst 
College. 

AMHERST, pril 15, 1839. 


Drar S1r,—I suppose you may have 
expected a word from me before; but I 
felt as though I could not write until God 
should grant us the special presence of his 
Spirit, which, | trust, we now enjoy. I 
cannot indeed say that it has come like a 
rushing mighty wind and filled the whole 
place where we are assembled; but it has 
come rather like the still small voice, and 
whispered in the ear of the conscience of 
many a careless and hardened sinner, 
‘Flee from the wrath to come.” Four 
seniors, one junior, two sophomores, and 
ten freshmen have, as we humbly hope, 
taken heed to that warning, and ‘led 
for refuge to the hope set before them 
in the gospel. Others are still under 
the striyings of the Spirit. But while we 
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rejoice and bless God for what he has done, 
we would mourn and weep in bitterness of 
soul over the more than fifty who are yet 
without Christ, living as if there was no 
God, no judgment to come, no long eternity 
to be realized. And since the residue of 
the Spirit is with God, we feel determined 
that we will not let them go on unwarned 
and unprayed for, if peradventure God will 
hear us, and grant us a greater blessing. 
It is a solemn time with us now. Every 
moment seems big with the concerns of 
eternity; for every moment is sealing the 
destiny of immortal souls. And if ever we 
needed the prayers of God’s people, we 
need them now. 

When the above communication was 
made, the revival was in progress. There 
have been this season, revivals in other 
colleges, but to what extent we have not 
been able to ascertain. | 

—<>——- 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Tue Twenty-third Annual Meeting 
of the American Education Society, 
will be held in the city of Boston on 
Monday, the 27th day of May, 1839. 
The members of the Society are no- 
tified to meet for business in Room 
No. 2 Marlboro’ Chapel, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., of that day. A public meeting 
will be held in the Chapel at 7% o’clock 
in the evening, at which extracts from 
the Annual Report will be read, and 
addresses delivered. 


WILLIAM COGSWELL, 
Secretary Am, Ed. Society, 
Education Rooms, Boston, May 2, 1839. 


FUNDS. 


Receipls of the American Education Society, for 
the April Quarter, 1839. 


Framingham, Ms., Bequest of Miss Hetty Rice, by 


Mr. Moses Edgell, Executor 43 36 
Sag Harbor, L. I., N. vee Soc. of Rev. J. A. Copp, 

a coll. 20 00 
From a friend, by a Lady 100 
INCOME FROM FUNDS 644 81 
LOANS REFUNDED 646 00 
Bequest of the late Rev. Jona. L. Pomeroy, by D, 

8S. Whitney, Esq. Executor 1,500 00 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Surroik County. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


ston, Old South Society 
me Park Street do. 


341 85 
431 30 


ANNIVERSARY.—FUNDS. 


[May, 


Boston, Essex Street Society 128 00 
Pine Street do. 155 33 
Salem Street do. 135 00 
Green Street do. 26 00 
Bowdoin Street do. 495 82 
Franklin Street do, 181 56 


South Boston do. 30 25—1,975 11 


BarnsTABLe Country. 
(Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 


Falmouth, Soc. of Rev. Henry B. Hooker 44 20 


Essex County SourtH. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 


Salem, Sab. School in Rev. Mr. Worcester’s Soc. 11 25 
Rev. Dr. Emersan’s Soc. 77 10—88 35 


Essex County NortuH. 
{Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Andover, Church and Soc. of the Theol. Sem., 
by Samuel Farrar, Esq. 53 00 


Topsfield, bal. of coll. in Soc. of Rev. Mr. 
McEwen 6 50—61 50 


HampsHire County. 
(Hon, Lewis Stronz, Northampton, Tr.} 
East Hampton, Ed. Soc., of wh. $20 is to const. 
Mr. Isaac Clapp a L, M. of the Co. Soc- 
Southampton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc., of wh. $15, in 
part to const. Mr. Gaius Searl a L. M. of 
Co. Soc. 110 26 
From the disposable fund of the Soc. 100 00—261 48 
Note.—The name of the donor of $100, in East 
Hampton, inserted in the Feb, Journal, should 
have been Samuel Williston, Esq. 


51 22 


Hamepen County. 
(Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Tolland, by Rev. Dr. Hawes, Hartford, Ct. 12 00 


MrppuEsex County. 


Brighton, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc., by Miss Sarah 
Worcester, T'r. 23°75 

Stoneham, Ladies’ Ed. Soc., by Miss Sophia C. 
Stevens, Tr. 


24 50 
Wilmington, Mrs. Elbridge Carter 


1 00 


Reticrovus Car. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NortH anv Vicinity. 
[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, T'r.] 


Townsend, Trustees under the will of the late 


Mr. Samuel Stone 300 00—349 25 


Norroux Country. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.) 


Weymouth, (N. P.) additional coll., by Mr, Benj. 


Humphrey, Tr. Beney. Soc. 6 63 


Oup Cotony. 


[Col, Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 
Taunton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Rev. Mr. Maltby’s 


Church 26 25 


Piymourn County. 


[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.} 


Abington, Cong. of Rev. Mr. Ward, bal. of subs. 
and bal. of sums to const. Capt. Joshua Whit- 
marsh and Dea. Edward Cobb, L. Ms. of Co. 


Soc, 23 13 


Worcester County Sourn. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Dudley, Cong. Soc. 13 67 
Grafton, Soc. of Rey. Mr. Biscoe, $40 of which 
to constitute him an H, M. 
Oxford, Cong. So., by Rev. Mr, Bardwell 41 00 
Friends, by Dea, Lewis Chapin 2 00—43 00 


rs 


1839. ] 


Uxbridge, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, by 
W.C. Capron, Esq. 38 
Two Ladies 3 37-41 37 
Westboro’, Ladies’ Char, Soc., by Dea. 
18 00 
12 60 


Leach 
Do. by Mrs. 8. H. F. 
Jones, Tr. 
Soc. of Rev. Mr. Kittredge, 
by Dea. Leach 106 43—136 43 
Worcester, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Sweetser, 
in part, of wh. $40, by E. 8. R., 
is to const. Rev. Seth Sweetser, 
and $40 by Mrs. Elizabeth Salis- 
bury, to const. Rev. I. Erskine Ed- 
wards, Hartford, Ct. H. Ms. 
Soc. of Rev. Mr. Smalley, of which 
$15 is to const. Dea. Moses Perry 
a L. M. of the Co. Soc. 


160 00 


112 82—272 82—562 00 


Worcester County NortH. 


(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.] 
Phillipston, Lad. Benev. Soc. $25 60; Gent. do. 38 05—63 65 


Epucation Society 1n BRooxFriELD 
ASSOCIATION. 
[Rev. Micah Stone, S. Brookfield, Tr.] 
N. Brookfield, in part, by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t 97 84 


Oakham, Soc. of Rey. James Kimball 11 00 
Sjpencer, Orthodox Cong. Soc., by Rev. J. Em- 

erson, Ag’t 24 70 
Sturbridge, George Davis, Esq. 3 00 
Ware, (West,) Cong. Soc, in part, by Mr, Em- 

erson 27 20 
Ware Village, Soc. of Rev. Jona. E. Wood- 

bridge 108 00—271 74 


RuoveE IsuanD StaTE AUXILIARY. 


[Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
Providence, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in the Cong. of Rev. 


Dr. Tucker, by Miss Elizabeth Coville, Tr. 75 00 
$6,575 46 
MAINE BRANCH, 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 

Aina, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 18 00 
Augusta, do. do. 59 50, Ladies, 40 50 100 00 
Bangor, Hammond St. Ch. cont. 43 00 
Bath, 3d Cong. Ch. and Soc., cont. 45 00 
Camden, Cong, Ch. and Soc. 22 25 
Falmouth, \st. Cong. Ch., cont. 3 78 
Gray, Cong. Ch., cont. 5 00 

Hallowell, South Ch., cont., of wh. $19 is to 

complete the L. M. of Mrs. Prof. Shep- 

ard, and enough of the residue to const. 

R. K. Page, Esq. a L. M. 107 00 

Tuadies’ Scholarship 80 00—187 00 
Portland, High St. Ch., cont. 115 00 
2d Cong. Ch. and Soc. 81 25—196 25 
Saco, Benev. Soc., by Stephen L. Goodale, Tr. 27 00 
South Berwick, Rev. Mr. Rankin’s Soc. at the 

Mon, Con. and thro’ the agency of Rev, J. 

Hall, Ag’t of A. E. 8. 75 00 
Topsham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 2150. A, Turner, 4 00 25 50 
Winslow, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 11 03 
Penobscot Co. Auz,, by I. Allen, Esq. Tr. 89 00 
Mrs. Prudence G. Thurston, to const. her husband, 

Mr. 8. Thurston, a L. M. 20 0 

$867 81 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Acworth, Miss Hannah Ware, by Mr. A. Kingsbury 5 06 
Amherst, Cong. Ch. and Soc. last payment on the 

Aiken 'empo. Schol. by Mr. A. Lawrence, Tr. 

Hillsboro’ Co, Aux. 75 00 
Brentwood, Cong. Ch. and Soc. to const. Rev. John 

Gunnison a L. M. of N. H. Br., by Mr. J. Board+ 

man, T'r, Rockingham Co. Conf. of Chs, 30 00 
Concord, West Cong. Ch. and Soc. 11 00 
Exeter, Soc. of Rev. William Williams 39 00 
Greenland, Cong. Soc., by Rev. S. W. Clark, thro’ 

Mr. J. Boardman, Tr. &c. 17 20 
Hollis, Dea. Aaron Hardy 50 
Kingston, Cong. Soc., by Rev. James Hobart, thro’ 

t. J. Boardman, T'r. &c. 11 50 
Meredith Bridge, Ladies’ Ed. Soc., by Rev. J. K. 

Young 400 
North Hampton, Cong. Ch, and Soc., by Mr. J. 

Boardman, Tr. &c. 18 28 


FUNDS. 
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Portsmouth, Young Ladies’ Ed. Soc., of wh. #40 is 


to const. Rev. Edwin Holt an H. M. and $30 to 
const. Mrs. Emily Holt a L. M, of N, H. Br., 


by Mr. J. Boardman, Tr. &c. 70 00 

Raymond, Cong. Soc. by do. 13 00 
(The following by Rev. Job Hall, Ag’t.] 

Gilmanton Centre, Soc, of Rev. Mr. Lancaster 18 1L 

Gilmanton, Iron Works, Soc. of Rev. S. S. N, 

Greely, to const. hima L. M. of N. H. Br. 30 00 
Meredith Village, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Taylor, to const, 

him a L. M. of Strafford Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 15 06 
Moultonboro’, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Dodge 13 00 
New Hampton, Soc. of Rev. James W. Perkins, to 

const. hima L. M. of N. H. Br, 33 00 
Ossipee, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Winter 9 50 
Pittsfield, Mr. John L. Thorndike 5 00 
Rochester, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Pike 21 00 
Sanbornton, Soc. of Rev. Mr, Bodwelt 10 87 
Sanbornion Bridge, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Corser 3 00 
Stratham, Cong. Soc. 5 50 
Tamworth, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Buffett, including $15 

from Dea. Tufton Mason, to const. hima L. M, 

of Strafford Co. Ed. Soc. 18 39 

[The following by Mr. E. J. Lane, Tr, Strafford 

Co. Ed. Soc,} 

Barrington 19 62 
Dover 46 15 
Durham 32 73 
North Conway 3 00 
$101 50 

Deduct expenses of Co. Soc, 3 57—97 93 

$574 84 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 
Brattleboro’, A. E. Dwinell, Esq. 76 
Castleton, Cong. Ch. and Soc., a coll., by T. W. Rice 51 08 
Cornwall, an individual 1 00 
Danville, Cong. Ch., by I. P. Dana, Esq. 14 50 
East Rutland, Cong, Ch. and Soc,, by W. 

Page, Esq. 22 60 

Gent. Ed. Soc. 21 90, Ladies’ 

do. 22 33 44 23-66 83 
Essex, by Pres. Wheeler 8 81 
Grafton, Young Ladies’ Ed. Soc, 5 50 
Guilford, Miss Susan Boyden 50 
Hardwick, Ladies’ and Gents. Assoc. 28 00 
Londonderry, Cong. Sec. 3 14 
Milton, by Pres. Wheeler 25 00 
Pawlet, Cong. Ch. coll. 53 00 
Peacham, Cong. Ch. 27 50 
Pitisford, Cong. Ch., by Mr. Leach 40 00 
Putney, Rev. Mr. Foster’s Soc. 12 00 
St, Albans, Cong. Ch, and Soc., a coll. by Rev. W. 

Smith 23 25. 
Shoreham, do. do. by Mr. F.S. Hemenway 15 45: 
Westminster, a coll. 10 26 
Westminster, East, by Rev. Mr, Sage 5 00 
West Bratileboro’, Rev. Mr. Stark’s Soc, 9 85 

$40L 54 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr,] 

Bristol, coll. in Ch. and Soc., by Rev. Mr. Parmelee 28 00 
Farmington, cont. in Cong. Soc., by S. Wordsworth 58 24 
Green’s Farms, heirs of Elinor Wakeman, deceased, 

by Rev. Mr. Davis 5 00 
Hartford, coll. in Centre Soc. 408 00 

do. in North Soc. Collins Temp. 

Sch., by Dea. Collins 75 00 
do. in do. 197 60 
do. in South Soc. 132 10 
do. in Fourth do. 43 93 
Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc., by Mrs. 

IL. B, Porter, Tr. 171 80—1,028 43 
Middletown, (U. H.) coll., by Rev. Mr. Crocker 13 00 
Norfolk, Mrs. Sarah Battelle, ann. donation, 

by Messrs. Crocker & Brewster 5 00 
North Haven, Cong. Ch., by H. White, Tr. 

N. H. Co. Ed. Soc. 24 00 
South Cornwall, Assoc. of Ladies in small 

ueighborhood, by Sarah Smith, Sec. 8 00 
Wallingford, Cong. Ch., by H. White, Tr. &c. 46 0U 
Westbrook, coll., by Rev. Mr. Hyde 16 17 

[The following by Rev, Samuel H. Riddel, Ag’t.]. 

Dead River, a cont. 8 60 
Greenfield, do. in lst Cong. Soc. 11 00 
Harwinton, do. 15 16 
New Hartford, South Soc. 15 00 
Norfolk, a cont. in Rev. Mr. Eldredge’s Cong. 100 00 
Sharon, do. in Ist Cong. Soc. 77 00 
Somers, 2 coll. 22 6 
West Hartford, an individual 212 

$1,482 73 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Charles Starr, Esq. N. Y. Tr] 
Brooklyn, L. I., 1st. Ch., coll. in part 77 38 


“Widow's Mite”? 1 00 
—_-— 4 00 
N. EB. Whitney 10 00-—92 38 
2d. Ch., Z. Lewis, Esq. 20 00 
Mrs. Lewis 10 0U—30 00-——122 38 


Morristown, N. J., Mrs. Condit 5 00 4 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Arden 30 00-—--35 00 


Newark, N. J., 3d. Ch., Rev, 8. B. Treat 25 00 
Ladies of 3d. Ch. 16 00-——-41 00 
New York City, AllenSt. Ch. coll. in part 150 00 


Bleecker St. Ch., Rob. Boorman 10 00 
John Dennison 10 00 
E. H. Kemble 25 00 
D. W.C. Oliphant 100 00 


Mr. Grifling 10 00 
Mr. Clark 10 00 
J. W. Cowdry 3 06 


X. Y. Z , in part to 
const. Rev. Edward McLaughlin 


aL. M. 10 00 
Female Ed. Soc., Miss E. Aspin- 
wall, Tr. 130 00—308 00 
Brick Ch., Collin Reed 50 00 
Sacket & Brother 10 00 
0. E, Wood 10 00—70 00 
Broadway Tabern. on acc. coll. 3 00 
David Hale 5 00 
Mrs. J. Kenney 2 00 


A member and his wife 
to const. their pastor, Rev. 


Joel Parker, a L. M. 40 00—-50 00 
Carmine St. Ch., coll. in part 115 50 
Central Presb. Ch., A, O. Wil- 

cox 20 00 
George L. Storer 25 00 
Mrs. Carpenter 5 00 
Hiram Miller 5 00 
H. D. Sharp 10 00 
J.N. Judson 5 00 
Coll. in Ch. 76 66—146 66 

Duane St. Ch., William M. 

Halsted 200 00 
C. O, Halsted 200 00 
Gurdon Buck & Co. 15 00 
Samuel Stephens 10 00 
D. N. Demarest 5 00 
Matthew Smith 5 00 
Cops a ba! 5 00 
“© A Friend”? 20 00 
R. Buloid 25 00 
David Lee 25 00 
Joseph Otis 100 00 
Dr. Chs. E, Pierson 15 00 
Benj. L. Swan 20 00—645 00 


Fourth Free Ch., Mrs, Langley 2 00 


Cash 25——2 25 
Mercer St. Ch., coll. in part 220 42 

J. Vorry 3 00 

M. O. Roberts 1 00—224 42 
Murray St. Ch., 8. Walker 5 00 


Mrs. Richard Varick 50 00 


A Widow’s Offering 5 00 
Leander Mead 10 00 
Mrs. Eliza Lewis 10 00 
William G. Bull 25 00 
John R. Hurd 20 00 
E. M. Morgan 25 00—150 00 
Pearl St. Ch., coll. in part 99 61 
Robert Ackman 10 V0O—109 61 
Second Avenue Ch., John 
McComb 25 00 
Coll, in Ch. 49 70 
Jobn M.C. Chain 75 00—149 70 
Seventh Presb. Ch., coll. in 
part 338 68 
Coll. by Stephen 
Hoff, ‘Tr. 60 00—398 63 
Spring St. Ch., on account of 
coll, 14 10 
W.C.R. 15 00 


Coll, by Mrs, Halsted 10 06—859 16 


Tenth Presb. Ch., coll. in part 12 87 
Thompson St. Ch., Horace Leet, 
in part to const. himself a L. M. 10 00—2,581 85 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mrs. R. C. Andrus 5 00 
Troy, N. Y., 1st. Ch., James Ray- 
mond, Tr. 38 00 
Paid Beneficiaries, June 
appropriation 72 00—110 00 
2d. Ch., Charles Seymour, Jr. Tr. 44 49-—-154 49 
United States Army, Maj. G. Loomis, 
by Rev. William A. Hallock 25 00 
Miss Sophia Brewster, residence unknown 1 00 
$2,965 72 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.J 


Albany, (Pearl St. Baptist Ch.) 31 50, Ant 


werp 8 39 62 


FUNDS. 


Adams 6277, Brownville 8 50, Coopers- 


town 75 39, Canton 40 00 176 66 
Cherry Valley40, Champion 5 25, Evan’s 
Mills 4 : | 89 25 
Ellis Village 6 85, Fulton 26, Gilbertsville 
139 75 172 60 
Governeur, Deacon Wright 10, Houseville, 
Rev. J. Murdock 1 ft 11 00 
Jefferson County Ed, Soc. 46 owville 
27 26 ' 73 41 
Lorain 8, Martinsburg 17 25, mnsville 
16 38, Mezico 16 18 57 8L 
Middlefield Centre 24 37, New Havenl4 83 39 20 
North Adams, Herman Colton 2, Eliza 
Sandford 0 25 2 25 
Oswego, Ist Ch. 53 10, 2d Ch. 35 15 88 25 
Plessis, bal. of Rev. Lewis M. Shepard’s 
Life Membership 30 00 
Pulaski, Fem. Ed. Soc. 8 50, Rodman8 56 17 06 
Schenectady 175, Springfield 45 40, Smith- 
ville 8 00 228 40 
St. Lawrence, Ed. Soc. 25 46, Sandy Creek 
2 25 £7 71 
Volney 8 00 
Watertown, George Youlding 10, L. R. 
Sundiforth 5, Mrs. Sundiforth L 16 00 
$1,037 22 


[The above by Rev. D. Clark, Jr., 
Sec. and Ag’t.) 


Oswego Presbytery 3 21, Fem. Ed. Soc. of 


Presb. Ch., Utica 40, paid to the Tr. 43 21—1,080 43 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK. 
[J. 8. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 
Batavia, coll. 29 06, Byron Centre, coll. 


23 21, Chili, Dea. Campbell 5 57 27 
Gainesville, coll. 250, Lancaster, coll. 

11 94, Lodi, coll, 20 85 35 29 
Ripley, Rev. 8. G. Orton 5 00 
Rochester, H. B. Williams 10, A. Cham- 

pion 96 88 106 88 
Skaneateles, coll. 2170, Warsaw, coll. 29 54 

Westfield, coll. 23 48 74 72 
York, coll. in part 5 50, Youngstown, coll. 

52 40 57 90 

$337 06 


[The above by Rev. Timothy Stillman, Sec.] 


Auburn, Ladies’ Scho. 70, Gaines, 

bal. of coll. 15 25 85 25 
Ovid, coll. 62 50, Rushville, by Rev. 

M. Gelston 47 109 50 
A Legacy, fr. Ex’s of Widow Flem- 

ing, late of Auburn, clec. 500 00—694 75—1,031 81 


PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadelphia, Tr.] 
lisle 108 62, Carbondale, by Mr. Miller 
15, Bridgeton, N. J. 81 
Erie, Legacy from Judah Cott’s estate 55 20, 
Coll. 55, Ladies 76 47 
Elkton, Mr. Henderson 20, Easton, Rev. 
Mr. Wolfe’s Ch, 22 
Fairfield and Cedarville, N. J.15 64, Har- 
risburg, J. W. Weir 10 
Montrose, Mr. Foster 
Philadelphia, 1st Ch, a Lady, by Mrs. 
Barnes 3, George Handy 20, Wm. 
Van Harlingen 50, A Friend 5 
2d Ch. Miss Hannah Gibbs 
3d Ch. Lemuel Lamb 25, Wm 
Clark 37 50, Ladies in full 
of Scho. 25 
5th Ch., L. Harwood 
Ist Ch., N. L., A. Fenton 10, 
Misses Little 5 15 00 
Independent Presb. Ch, 31 30—306 80 
Pittsburgh, lst and 3d Chs, 288 50, by 
R. Edwards, Esq. 125 
Reading, Pa., Presb. Ch. 
St. Georges, Del., Sent by Mr, Hall 30, 
19 30, A Friend 5, bal. 19 25 
Westchester, Presb. Ch. 55 60, 4th Ch. Wash- 
ington a ae 
Wilmington, Del., Hanover St. Ch. 
An unknown Friend, by C. B. Dungan 5, 
James Atwood, bal. of schol. 37 50, Cash 
10, Avails of jewelry 0 87 53 37—1,525 49 
Whole amount received $16,505 63, 


204 62 
186 67 
42 00 
25 64 

1 00 


78 00 
20 00 


363 50 
80 74 


73 53 


91 60 
96 00 


Clothing received during the Quarter. 

Abington, Ms. Young Ladies’ Sewing Circle, a bundle con- 
taining shirts, sheets, &c. by Elizabeth Howe, Tr. 

Hancock, N, H. Suadry articles, valued at 12 17, by Mrs, Har- 
riet Mitchell, 9'r. 

North Rochester, Ladies’ Sewing Circle, a bundle valued at 
13 64, by Mrs, Henrietta Briggs, Tr. 

Westboro’, Ms. Ladies’ Charitable Society, a box containing 
shirts, sheets, socks, &c. &c. by Miss Ann EK, Tyler, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘Tum twelfih volume and the thirteenth year of this work are closed. _We shall now enter, 
with the blessing of that beneficent Providence that has hitherto guided us, upon the preparation 
of another volume. We hope to make it still more worthy than its predecessors of the patronage 
of a discerning public. New sources of information in the statistical department of our Jabors 
are constantly coming to light. Fresh interest in the subject is awakening in various quarters. 
Statistical Societies are springing up in almost all civilized nations. The past year, an 
American Statistical Association has been formed in Boston, under very favorable auspices. 
During the present year, a new census of the United States is to be taken. Its results on a 
great variety of topics will, doubtless, be much more complete and satisfactory than has been 
the case with either of the preceding decennial enumerations. The more important details of 
this exposition of our population and resources, we shall hope to insert in the next volume of the 
Register. Our European correspondents may be expected to furnish valuable facts and com- 
munications. We shall endeavor, also, to enrich the work with essays and other papers on the 
momentous subject of ministerial education, and other topics connected with the duties of clergy- 
men and the salvation of a perishing world. 

The aggregate number of pages, in the twelve volumes of the Register already published, 
is four thousand three hundred and sixty-four, A large proportion of the articles, which fill 
these pages, we may be permitted to say, are of permanent value. They are the results of 
original inquiry, and will not be found elsewhere. Many of the facts, which we have recorded, 
have been rescued from decaying MSS. and dilapidated records, Their full value may not be 
seen for many years. Most of the articles that we have inserted, are not repeated on our pages. 
It is our intention, in all cases, to exhibit at once the full details of the various topics on which 
information is communicated, so that there may be no necessity of again adverting to them. We 
shall hope to be able to accomplish this object more and more satisfactorily, in the progress of our 
labors, especially if an enlarging patronage to the work should be accorded us, 


Boston, May, 1840, 
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MEMOIR OF THE HON. CALEB STRONG, LL. D., 


GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Among the distinguished men of our country, whose virtues and public 
services claim a conspicuous notice in our pages, was the late Cates 
Srrone, a native of Northampton, Ms.,—the memory of whom is still 
fresh in the minds of the present generation. 

Mr. Strong was born January 9, 1745. He was the son of Lieut. Caleb 
Strong, a very respectable inhabitant of Northampton, who died in the 
year 1776, and the great-great-grandson of Mr. John Strong, the first ruling 
elder of the church in that town. ‘This ancestor came from Somersetshire 
in England, and probably from the town of Taunton, in 1630, and first 
settled in Dorchester, Ms. whence he removed in 1635 or 1636 to Windsor, 
Ct. and afterwards, in 1659, to Northampton, where he died, sustaining a 
high reputation for integrity and Christian excellence, in 1699, at the — 
vanced age of ninety-four years.* 

Mr. Strong received his degree of B. A. at Harvard University in 1764, 
having been prepared for that institution by the celebrated Mr. Moody of 
York, Me. to whose instruction and counsels, many of our most eminent men 
have acknowledged themselves indebted for their progress in RA eee 
and early habits of industry and virtuous conduct.t 

Soon after receiving his first degree, and, we believe, while on his return 
from college, he Lon the small-pox at Brookfield, and probably in conse- 


+ Elder John Strong ¢ eens to this country in the ship Mary and John, in company with Messrs. Warham, 
Maverick, Mason, Clap, and others. He married his first wife in England. She died on the passage or 
soon after landing, and two months after, her infant child died. Mr. Strong’s second wife was Abigail — 
Ford, whom he married at Dorchester in 1630. From Mr. Strong, most of ‘the families by the name of 
Strong i in New England and New York are supposed to have descended. He had sixteen children besides 
the one before mentioned, who died in infancy. The names of his sons were, John of Windsor, Ct., who 
had several children ; Return, also of Windsor, three of whose children are mentioned ; Thomas, who had 
fifteen children ; Jedidiah, who had eight children ; Ebenezer, who had six children ; Samuel, > who had 
eight children; Josiah, who died young and unmarried; and Jerijah, who had five children, The five sons 
last mentioned appear "to have resided in Northampton. The names of the eight daughters:were, Abigail, 
who married the Rev. Nathaniel Chauncy of Hatfield; Elizabeth, who married Joseph Parsons ; Experi- 
ence, who married a Fyler of Windsor; Mary, who married John Clark ; Sarah, who married Joseph 
Barnard; Hannah, who married William Clark ; Esther, who married a Bissel of Windsor; and T hankful, 
who married a Baldwin of Milford. Jonathan Strong, the grandfather of the governor and the son of 
Ebenezer, had seventeen children by his wife, Mehetable Stebbins. The third of these was Caleb. The 
late Judge Simeon Strong of Amherst was the grandson of Samuel Strong above mentioned, and the son 
of Nehemiah. 

+ The Rev. Samuel Moody of York, was born January 4, 1676, and died November 13, 1747. His son, 
Joseph, was the first minister of the North Church in York. His son Samuel, for thirty years the dis- 
tinguished preceptor of Dummer Academy, died at Exeter, N. H., December 17, 1795, aged 69. He had 
eccentricities of character, but he was eininent for piety, aud was greatly useful both as a minister and a 
teacher of youth. He felt a deep interest in the happiness and usefulness of Mr. Strong, and at the close 
of his studies, preparatory for college, gave him his paternul advice replete with wisdom and affection. 
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quence of the course of treatment then common in that disease, lost his 
sight, which he had but very partially regained, at the time of his admission 
to the bar, in 1772.* His professional studies had been pursued under 
the direction of Major Hawley, an eminent and popular practitioner, 
residing at Northampton, and one of our most distinguished patriots during 
the troubled period of the Revolution. It is said that prior to his admission, 
the gentlemen of the bar had determined to encourage no further applica- 
tions to the Court for that purpose! Having observed, however, his steady 
attendance upon the Courts for a great length of time, and influenced 
probably, as well by sympathy for him under his multiplied discourage- 
ments, as by the earnest recommendations of his instructor, the rule was 
dispensed with on that particular occasion. 

He had previously so far secured the confidence of his fellow-townsmen,. 
as to be chosen town treasurer, to which office he was elected ten years 
successively. As early, also, as the year 1772, he was elected one of the 
selectmen of the town, and continued to be elected for that office, and as 
one of the committee of safety and correspondence, during the Revolu- 
tionary war—a circumstance affording abundant proof, that in the opinion 
of his townsmen, he was a decided friend of the Revolution. 

In the year 1774, he was chosen to represent the town in the Provincial 
Congress, having his celebrated professional tutor, Major Hawley, for his 
colleague. No stronger evidence can be desired of his reputation for 
wisdom and patriotism, than this election, when it is remembered that the 
struggle with the parent country was becoming every day more certain, 
and that the people would have intrusted none with their mighty interests, 
then in jeopardy, but men of the firmest moral courage, and the most 
unquestionable devotion to civil and religious liberty. Without doubt, he 
imbibed many of his opinions on the great subjects which agitated the 
colonies, from the same intrepid foe to royal prerogative, and parliamentary 
usurpation. That he cordially codperated with that gentleman in main- 
taining the rights of his injured country, cannot be questioned, as he was 
soon afterward elected to the General Court with the same colleague. 

In the intervals of repose from public affairs, he pursued with great 
assiduity his professional business; and the confidence of the magistrates 
of the county in his ability and integrity, was evinced by their appoint- 
ment of him to the office of County Attorney, which place he held from 
1776 to 1800, a period of twenty-four years. 

In the year 1779, he was invested with the highest political trust which 
can be conferred by the people upon their Agent, having been elected to 
represent the town in the Convention, which was about to assemble, for the 
purpose of devising and adopting a Constitution or frame of government, 
for the preservation of those principles of civil liberty, then greatly menaced 
and endangered, 

In this Convention, Mr. Strong found himself among great men, great 
by nature and education, and greater by the impetus given by the glorious 
contest then subsisting. The two Adamses, Bowdoin, Parsons, and other 
illustrious patriots were there, and among them, Mr. Strong was not 
undistinguished. He was one of the Committee appointed by that venera- 
ble body to draw the plan of a Constitution to be submitted to the people. 
Their works praise them. The Constitution is a noble instrument. It is 
adapted to ensure and preserve as much of civil and personal liberty as 
is consistent with social order, and public security and tranquillity. It 


* During the greater part of this period, his father and sisters, with exemplary patience and kindness, 
read to him daily, professional and other books, Among these books, was the whole treatise of Coke upon, 
Littleton, in folio. ; 
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recognizes and establishes the fundamental principle, that government is 
founded for the people—tkat all public officers are their agents, amenable 
to them for the faithful discharge of their trusts. It secures liberty of 
conscience, freedom of opinion and of the press, the rights of property 
and reputation, trial by jury, and ali the great principles which constitute 
the fabric of civil, religious and political liberty. After forty years’ experi- 
ment, the Constitution was submitted to the revision of a numerous repre- 
sentation of the people, who approved its principles, and found but little 
occasion to alter any of its forms. Blessed be the memory of those who 
framed it! 

In these various employments, Mr. Strong had so recommended himself 
to public attention, that he was thenceforward constantly called to the 
exercise of some important function. 

In 1780, he was one of the Council, which, until the Constitution went 
anto operation, exercised the whole executive power of the State. 

In September of that year, he was appointed*a delegate to Congress, 
but declined the appointment. In October of the same year, he was 
chosen by the people of the county of Hampshire one of their senators 
under the new Constitution, and was reélected to the same office until 1789. 

In 1783, he was called by writ from the Supreme Judicial Court to take 
upon himself the “state and degree” of a barrister at law, having been 
appointed, the year previous, one of the Justices of that Court—an office, 
which, owing to the narrowness of his income, he had felt himself obliged 
to decline. 

In 1787, he was elected a delegate to the Convention which framed the 
present Constitution of the United States. He assisted in the great work 
ef moulding the principal features of that instrument; but having been 
called away, by the illness of a member of his family, he had no opportu- 
nity of signing it before its promulgation. But in the Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts, which adopted it, he was again the representative of his native 
town, and was one of its most influential supporters and advocates. 

In 1783, he was elected by the Legislature one of the Senators of the 
United States, in the first Congress under the new Constitution, and was 
reélected in 1793; but tired of public life, and eager for the enjoyment of 
domestic quiet and happiness, he resigned his seat before the expiration of 
his term. 

His labors in the Senate were arduous and most beneficial to his coun- 
try. The duties of the first Congress were quite as important as those of 
the Convention, which framed the Constitution. Its principles were to be 
developed ; its powers to be applied; the forms of administering it to be 
settled. All this required great minds, and found them. 

Mr. Strong was one of the Committee which drew the Judiciary Act. 
That Act, like our own Constitution, has borne the test of nearly fifty 
years, and remains almost untouched by Alteration. 

On great national questions—on revenue, on internal and external 
policy—he was one of the most able and powerful supporters of those 
principles which have given the government strength, and the country 
glory. Exuswortn, Strone, Kine, Casor, were among the men, in that 
Senate, who upheld New England’s fame, for all that was great in public, 
and amiable in private life. 

On his retirement from the Senate of the United States, Mr. Strong 
undoubtedly considered his public career as closed. He had yielded, 
reluctantly in most instances, to the repeated calls which had been made 
upon him. He had served his native town, in early life, in humble muni- 
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cipal offices; and without ambition, had freely devoted himself, in his more 
mature age, to the business of the Commonwealth, and the service of his 
country. Te was a man of singularly quiet temper and quiet habits; 
home was his earthly paradise; and caring little for the trappings of office, 
or the gaze of the multitude, his family and the associates of his profes- 
sional and private life, were world enough to fill up the measure of his 
happiness. He was simple in his manners, moderate in his desires, and 
wisely frugal and orderly in all his arrangements; and we can hardly 
better describe the natural modesty and wise forecast of this excellent 
man, than by the following beautiful lines, a copy of which, made in his 
own handwriting, and evidently for his own private use, was found among 
his papers after his decease : 


«Envy’s censure, flattery’s praise, 
With unmoved indifference view ; 
Learn to tread life’s dangerous maze, 
With unerring virtue’s clue. 


Void of strong desire or fear, 

Life’s wide ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark to steer, 

With the tide, but near the shore. 


Thus prepared, thy shortened sail 
Shall, whene’er the winds increase, 
Seizing each propitious gale, 
Walt thee to the port of peace.” 


Prudence and discretion were the governing virtues of his character. In 
his conflicts at the bar, on the political theatre, in public and private, he 
offended no man, maintaining his opinions and independence, but with 
such a mild and gentle demeanor, that he had none but friends to contend 
with. 

But he was not suffered to choose his course of life. In the year 1800, 
the people of this Commonwealth called him to the chair of government. 
There are those, still living, who know with what unfeigned reluctance he 
yielded to this call. But he thought duty required the sacrifice, and he 
submitted. 

One of the most beautiful moral pictures ever displayed to the eye, was 
exhibited at that election. In seven or eight towns, of which Northampton 
is the centre, not a single dissenting vote was given. Nothing need be 
said of his private character after this. In the very scene of his profes- 
sional labors, in which, if any where, causes of jealousy and discontent 
must have existed, not a.man could be found whispering any thing to his 
dishonor. 

He was elected to this high office for seven successive years. It was a 
time of political agitation and party strife. The great storm which raged 
in Europe, had reached our shores and disturbed our tranquillity. 

The country, at that period, was divided into two great political parties, 
one of them denominated the federal, the other the democratic or republi- 
can party—terms of designation, it is true, imperfectly marking the dis- 
tinction between them, as they were both sincerely and equally attached 
to our republican form of government, and differed only in their opinions 
of the probable influence of the great European conflict upon the peace 
and prosperity of their own country, which they equally loved. 

One party, the democratic or republican, saw in the principles and 
measures of the French government, the overthrow of tyrannical power, 
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and the establishment of civil and political liberty throughout the world; 
and they rejoiced in French victories, and gloried in French success. 
The other saw, in those principles and measures, approaching ruin to all- 
our institutions for the preservation of liberty, the horrors of despotism and 
furious passion, the abolition of all religion, and the tyranny of the mob; 
and they hailed, therefore, with joy, the success of England, regarding her 
as the stay and the staff of free government, of civil liberty, and of reli- 
gion, and indeed as the only power, which could throw an effectual barrier 
between French usurpation and our free reptblican institutions. 

The passions which these different views excited, were inflamed by the 
enormous evils inflicted by both those foreign governments upon our com- 
merce, and the consequent injury to all our most valuable interests. 
French spoliations were palliated and apologized for, by the one party, for 
the sake of the cause of mankind, which was to be ameliorated by the 
final triumph of France. British outrages were softened, or shut out of 
sight, by the other, because Great Britain was waging a war against 
infidels and anarchists, whose final success would extinguish the flame of 
liberty, wherever it blazed. 

The federal party were daily becoming more obnoxious, from their con- 
scientious and openly avowed conviction of the probable disastrous effects 
of French influence upon the happiness of this country, and their frequent 
and often bitter crimination of the acts and opinions of the Executive of 
the United States, who was supposed to favor France; and in 1807, their 
opponents had gained such an ascendancy in the Commonwealth, as. to 
defeat the reélection of Gov. Strong, who cheerfully submitted to the will 
of the people, and retired to his beloved home, determined never to be 
drawn from it again. 

But the tide again turned. In 1810 and 1811, the party, which had so 
recently come into power, excited, by their indiscretion and violence, the 
displeasure of the people; while the measures of the General Government, 
indicating, more and more distinctly, an approaching disturbance in our 
foreign relations, awakened a virulence of party spirit, which blighted the 
happiness and darkened the best hopes of our country. At this critical 
moment, Gov. Strong was again called from his repose, in the hope, that 
by the wisdom and conciliatory firmness of his administration, the Com- 
monwealth might be preserved from the disorder, and turbulence, and 
manifold evils, private and public, with which she was threatened. 

It is known to his confidential friends, that no occurrence of his life 
caused him more unhappiness, than this unexpected summons. He refused ; 
was re-urged; and finally made to believe, what was certainly true, that he 
alone could appease the angry passions of the people, and restore compara- 
tive peace to the community. He was elected; but he brought no passion 
or resentment to the chair. He strictly confined himself to the restoration 
of those who had been driven from office for their opinions, and resisted 
all importunity to go further, ® 

Soon after this second election, the crisis arrived, which had been antici- 
pated with so much anxiety. The government of the United States had 
selected its enemy, and that enemy was Great Britain. At this period, the 
power of France seemed to be firmly established over all continental 
Europe, except Russia; and the Emperor Napoleon was on bis march to 
that country, with an army, which, it was believed, not even Russia could 
withstand. Great Britain stood alone, and it was thought if this expedi- 
tion proved successful, could not stand long. There was a fearful looking 
for of all the evils which could befall our country. The war which had 
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been just declared, was regarded by great numbers of our citizens, as 
unwise and unnecessary, if not unjust; and on their part, therefore, there 
was no disposition to enter into it, except so far as the exposed situation 
of the country might render active measures necessary for its defence. 

These were the opinions and feelings of a great majority of the people 
of Massachusetts, and of their representatives in both Houses of the 
Legislature, and the Governor participated in them. But while the great 
mass of our citizens were in a state of extreme agitation and alarm, he 
was calm, self-collected, and undismayed. He issued his proclamation for 
a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer, and subsequently, his general 
orders, as commander in chief, warning the people to abstain from those 
passions and outrages, which war usually begets, and exhorting them to 
continue, if possible, in a state of peace with the unarmed inhabitants of 
the bordering provinces. In the last measure, he was greatly aided by the 
then Adjutant General, afterwards Gov. Brooks; and the influence of the first, 
one of his most finished and effective public papers, was strikingly happy. 
After the adoption of these measures, the passions of the multitude were 
allayed, and feeling thenceforward entire confidence in the firmness, pru- 
dence, and ability of the Executive of the State, they became quiet and 
peaceable. 

War was declared on the 18th of June, 1812, and when, on the 22d of 
that month, the Governor was required, under the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to order out a detachment of the militia of Mas- 
sachusetts, to be placed under the command of Gen. Dearborn, a subordi- 
nate officer of the President; he hesitated, and after calling, with the 
advice of his Council, upon the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
for their official opinion of his rights and duties in that emergency, de- 
clined. And he did so, because he religiously believed, that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States did not demand a compliance with that requisition, 
and his duty, as Governor of the Commonwealth, forbade it. In this 
opinion, he was sustained by all the other departments of the government, 
and by three-fourths of the people. His whole conduct, however, evinced 
his firm determination to resist, by all possible means, every aggression of 
the enemy. The whole military force of the State was put in array; 
suitable officers appointed; and the chief arrangement of the military 
defences of the Commonwealth intrusted to an able and experienced 
officer of the Revolutionary war—a man whom no one could suspect of a 
willingness to cringe to any enemy of his country— Gen. Brooks. Had 
the menaced invasion of the metropolis or its vicinity taken place, the 
invader would have been taught, that notwithstanding the occasional vio- 
lence of party strife, ‘there is no rampart like the breasts of a free 
people.” 

However mistaken may have been the views of Gov. Strong in regard 
to the militia, the people of Massachusetts should remember, that he was, 
if his own estimation, guarding them and their rights against the encroach- 
ments of unconstitutional power; and carrying their minds back to the 
period when these transactions took place, they cannot but discover some 
plausible ground at least for the Governor’s apprehension, that to submit 
the militia of the State to the uncontrolled authority of a subordinate 
officer of the United States, (the Governor being by the Constitution of 
the State commander in chief,) was to compromit the rights and interest 
of the people intrusted to his care. Any one, indeed, who reads the 
Constitution with candor, will perceive, that there might well have existed, 
at the period referred to, an honest difference of opinion. 
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““The President shall be commander in chief of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual service of the United States.” 
Is it perfectly clear, that he can exercise this command by subordinate 
officers not of the militia? What then becomes of that clause of the 
Constitution, which, while it delegates to Congress the power to provide 
for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of it as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
expressly reserves to the States respectively, at all times, the appoint- 
ment of its officers? Why may not the President exercise his authority, 
through the intervention of an officer of the militia, or take the command 
in person over the Governors themselves, as Washington did in 1794, 
when detachments from the militia of four different States, were called 
into the service of the United States, for the suppression of the insurrec- 
tion in Pennsylvania ? 

But the fashion of the times will not admit of a discussion of this ques- 
tion, and if it did, the present is not a suitable occasion for such a discus- 
sion, Indeed, it is understood to have been settled by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that the President’s construction of the Constitution 
was correct. But let it never be forgotten, that when Gov. Strong decided 
upon the course prescribed by his official duties, it had not been so settled; 
that he was sustained in his views by the opinions of some of the most 
highly gifted members of the Convention, by which the Constitution had 
been framed; and that his constitutional advisers, the Justices of the highest 
judicial tribunal of the State, one of whom in point of intellectual power 
and juridical attainments was confessedly among the most distinguished of 
his countrymen, were consulted, and their advice, comporting with his 
own opinions, made the guide upon this subject of his official conduct. 
It should be recollected also, that our militia would not have served under 
any but their own officers, from an apprehension that they were to be trans- 
ported to Canada for conquest, while their wives, and children, and fire- 
sides were left utterly defenceless. The unexpected and almost miraculous 
termination of a war, which had begun so disastrously, has given an 
unpopularity to opinions, which, in a different event, would have been 
better received ; and we have only to hope, that the time may never arrive, 
when it will be regretted that power is intrusted to the President, by 
judicial construction of the Constitution, not only to place his own officers 
over all the militia of the United States, but to determine also when the 
exigency exists, in which, by the Constitution, that power is conferred. 
Should an individual, possessing popular and splendid talents with unprin- 
cipled ambition, be found hereafter at the head of the government, this 
power may be his conductor to absolute and indefinite rule. 

After four years’ administration of the Executive power of the State, 
the first two of which were convulsive and agitating, the last two quiet and 
harmonious, Gov. Strong declined the suffrages of the people, and again, 
and for the last time, sought the repose, which his age required, and his 
previous public services entitled him to claim. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the principal measures of his 
administration during the anxious and turbulent season of the war, none 
will charge him with personal or ambitious views; none will deny, that he 
acted with a conscientious regard to supposed duty, and with an earnest 
desire to promote the best good of his country. We do not hesitate to 
express our sincere belief, that in all his conduct, public as well as private, 
he looked to a higher motive than the praise of man; that he felt himself 
under the restraints of religious obligation; and that humble and unaf- 
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fected piety towards God, governed his public actions as well as his private 
life. A wise and virtuous community will regard this feature of his char- 
acter as one of preéminent excellence. . 

In his intercourse with his family and the circle of his immediate 
acquaintance, Gov. Strong was remarkable, as well for the affability as the 
dignity of his deportment. His conversation, often full of playfulness and 
anecdote, was nevertheless so tempered with wisdom as to secure for him 
the most cordial affection and respect; and perhaps no individual of our 
country, who has occupied, as a public man, so high a place in the estima- 
tion of his fellow-citizens, has won more entirely the love and confidence 
of all classes of men, in the more retired scenes of private life. The 
_ poorest and humblest found in him the sympathy and kind counsels which 
the peculiarity of their circumstances required, while the wisest and most 
distinguished of his associates in public life, bore testimony to the simple 
and serene dignity of his manners, his intelligence, and unwavering 
integrity. 

His acquaintance with Major Hawley, one of the leading spirits of the 
Revolution, was of the most familiar nature; and the name of his venerated 
instructor, and early and tried friend, was never mentioned by him, but 
with sentiments of the deepest gratitude and affection. The following 
incident, while it displays the weakness to which the loftiest minds are 
sometimes reduced by physical infirmity, may illustrate Gov. Strong’s 
admirable knowledge of character, and the facility with which he could 
minister to the necessities of a mind diseased:—Major Hawley, it is 
known, was severely afflicted, at different periods of his life, by that 
morbid affection of the faculties, bodily and mental, denominated hypo- 
chondria; and soon after the commencement of the Revolutionary war, 
under the influence of such a state of mind, he informed his young friend, 
that it was high time for the colonies to submit to the mother country, 
assuring him, that all the leading men of that period, if the contest was 
persisted in, would unquestionably be hung as rebels. Mr. Strong, know- 
ing the origin of this apprehension, very adroitly removed it, by intimating, 
that whatever might be the hazards of such men as Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, and other kindred spirits, who had acted a very prominent part 
during the war, he could not believe that the Major himself had any 
reasonable ground of fear! ‘The remark immediately produced its desired 
effect, and the propriety of unconditional submission was never again 
adverted to; the venerable man seeming determined, that if he had not 
already exposed himself to the gallows, by his unflinching patriotism, he 
would be careful to secure himself against any such exemption from hazard 
for the future.* 

Mr. Strong’s talents for the bar, if to be estimated at all by the extent of 
his professional practice, were of the highest order. His legal attainments 
gave him great weight with the Court, and in his addresses to the jury, he 
secured their confidence, by the urbanity of his manners, and his known 
uprightness. This confidence, which was never abused, with his sound 
common sense, and an easy and familiar elocution, added much to the 
success of his efforts, upon questions of fact. 

His classical attainments were highly respectable. He was once reading, 
before the Supreme Court, a Latin passage from some book of the common 


* Joseph Hawley was a native of Northampton, and graduated at Yale College in 1742. He died March 
10, 1788, aged 64 years. He had a very high character for knowledge of law and of political history, for 
stern integrity, patriotism, and bold and manly eloquence. A letter which he wrote in 1760, and which 
does him great honor, is preserved in the life of President Edwards. 
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law, when he pronounced the word cui, as a word of one syllable. Judge 
Paine, who was then upon the bench, and who, in consequence of some 
injury, wore a bandage over one of his eyes, burst out upon him with, 
‘‘what! what! Mr. Strong! where do you get your authority for calling 
cui, ki?” Mr. Strong, unmoved by the. abruptness of his honor’s address, 
immediately referred him, with great mildness of manner, to the following 
line of Virgil, reciting it according to the established rules of prosody— 


“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum ”— 


to the utter confusion of the Judge, and much to the amusement of the 
gentlemen of the bar, and his graver associates upon the bench. 

Towards the close of the war, a proposal was made for a Convention of 
the New England States, and delegates were appointed, who afterwards 
met at Hartford. The report of the Convention was of the most temperate 
character, recommending, substantially, as the only sure mode of relief 
from permanent evil, the adoption of various amendments of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and for the immediate protection of our maritime 
and inland frontier, an application to Congress for permission to ‘appropriate 
‘a portion of the revenue, derived from New England, to that object. 
When the results of the Convention were announced, many of our citizens 
were indignant at the tameness of the measures recommended; but the 
‘more considerate, those who were regarded as among our wisest and best 
men, were entirely satisfied. When the first intelligence of the proceedings 
of the Convention reached Governor Strong, and he was informed of the 
disappointment of some of his political friends, he remarked, with unusual 
solemnity and emphasis, that so far as he had had any agency in the calling 
of that body, he had acted under a conviction, that such men, as New 
England would select to represent her on that occasion, would never forget, 
for a moment, their duties to the general government. 

It was amusing, and yet painful, to observe the misrepresentations, 
which were often made of this immaculate patriot by his political oppo- 
nents. He was described as a violent partizan, perpetually seeking to 
embarrass the Executive of the United States, and bent upon the dissolution 
of the Union; while at the same time, such of his political friends, as 
possessed any considerable ardor of temperament, were almost disposed to 
quarrel with him for his want of it; and no man in New England would 
have been more ready to aid the general government, in the accomplishment 
of any object, which his principles allowed him to consider as laudable, or 
would have looked more frowningly upon any proposal to sever the con- 
nection of the States. ; 

The moral rectitude of Gov. Strong, in the more obnoxious measures of 
his administration, was clearly evinced by the view he habitually took, in 
his declining life, of their possible result. The debt incurred by Massa- 
chusetts, in her defence against the public enemy, amounted to nearly a 
million of dollars. But notwithstanding this amount of debt, originating 
in a system of policy which he had recommended, he never suffered its 
existence to disturb the equanimity of hismind. When our claim upon the 
United States was alluded to in conversation, he generally waived the 
subject, with an assurance, that whatever course the general government 
might take, he had uniformly endeavored to do his duty, and any injustice, 
in another quarter, would not, and ought not to disturb his consciousness of 
upright views and virtuous purposes. If the State ultimately suffered, he 
should deeply regret it; but having faithfully performed his official duties, 
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according to the best lights he possessed, he was not responsible for 
consequences. 

As early as the year 1772, having publicly avowed his conviction of the 
divine authority of the Scriptures, and his cordial reliance upon Jesus 
Christ, as the only foundation of his hopes, he was received into the Con- 
gregational church, then the only one existing in Northampton, and 
continued an exemplary member of it until the time of his death. His 
theological sentiments were those of a moderate Calvinist. In early life, 
he had indulged some doubts, as to the strict divinity of our Saviour; but 
after the most diligent investigation, and as he often said, a careful and 
repeated perusal of the whole of the New Testament, for the express purpose 
of settling his faith upon-that subject, those doubts were dispelled. But 
though his religious opinions were ever after such as to entitle him to the 
character of an Orthodox Christian, he never suffered himself to push the 
truths of the Bible to their supposed extreme consequences, but endeavored 
to. receive them with all the simplicity with which they were revealed; 
and such were his views of Christian charity, and so strengthened were 
they by the embarrassments he had experienced, that he might almost have 
been suspected, by honest though less catholic minds, of cherishing 
opinions of a questionable nature, merely from his reluctance to charge 
others with criminality, or obvious error, who adopted them. 

In 1777 he married Sarah Hooker, a daughter of the Rev. John Hooker, 
a gentleman of great worth and high respectability in his profession, who 
had succeeded the elder President Edwards, as the minister of Northamp- 
ton.* Mrs. Strong died February 12, 1817, and the inscription upon the 
monument over her grave, prepared by her husband, bears ample testimony, 
as well to the sources of his own consolation and support under the pressure 
of calamity, as to the unusual loveliness of her character, and their mutual 
happiness during a long series of years.¢ Five of their children, three of 
them in infancy, died during his life; four, two sons and two daughters, 
still survive him. 

The public life of Gov. Strong is before the world; impartial history will 
do him justice. No man ever sacrificed more of his private wishes and 
natural habits, than he did, for the service of the public. No one ever 
acted from purer or better motives. His errors, if he committed any, were 


* Mr. Hooker was a native of Farmington, Ct., and 4 great grandson of Thomas Hooker, the first minister 
of Hartford. He graduated at Yale College in 1751. After a ministry of about 23 years, he died of the 
small pox, February 6, 1777, aged 48 years. He was a gentleman of uncommon sweetness of temper, and 
of the most engaging manners. One of his children was the late estimable Judge John Hooker, of 
Springfield. 

t The following is a copy of the inscription upon the monument of Mrs. Strong. 


In memory of 
Mrs. SARAH STRONG, 
the wife of Caleb Strong, 
and daughter of the 
Rev. John Hooker, 
who having early devoted herself 
to the service of her Redeemer, 
and through life exemplified 
the virtues and graces of his religion, 
gently breathed out her spirit, 
in humble reliance 
upon his power and love, 
on the 12th day of Feb., 1817, 
in the 60th year of her age. 


p Though hope and trust 
And patient resignation shone serene, 
The Christian’s pattern and the friend’s support ; 
Their work fulfilled, those graces have resigned 
Their seat, to perfect love and endless praise. 
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errors of opinion, in which a vast majority of his constituents erred with 
him, and he was sustained by those, whose advice he had a constitutional 
right to ask, and obtained. In the fever of the times, they may all have 
been led astray, and in other times, they may have been misjudged, by 
those whose opinions had been fortified by success. Future events may 
reverse the decree. 

As to his private virtues, there is no occasion for further comment. In 
this sketch he has been traced from earliest youth; and the testimony of his 
fellow townsmen, the county in which he lived, and of the people of the 
Commonwealth, so frequently given, shuts out all question on that subject. 
All remember how mildly, when in power, he bore sway; how simple, 
unaffected, and yet how dignified, was his demeanor. Prudence, firmness, 
and wisdom, were the leading features of his character, and for these 
qualities he was proverbial. 

If a poet or a painter would wish to give a vivid personification of one 
of the most accomplished of those Pilgrim Fathers, who, by virtue of their 
natural or acquired superiority, became rulers over the holy band, no model 
could have been selected, so perfect as Cates Strronc. Like them, he 
was wise, virtuous, and pious, resolute in a good cause, and trusting to the 
providence of God in all things. In one respect, he was their superior. 
Professing the same faith, he was, owing to the increased light of the times 
in which he lived, more charitable. He condemned no man’s faith, 
unnecessarily, for differing from his own, but delighted in the exhibition of 
Christian virtues, in any of the sects which divide the Christian world. 
Let his example be followed by all who admire his character.* 

Very little need be added, as to the intellectual endowments of the 
subject of these remarks. He was not ambitious of literary distinction, 
nor in the midst of his various and multiplied public labors, had he time to 
acquire it. His eminence at the bar, the selection of him for a seat on the 
bench, and his high reputation in the Senates of his country, are ample 
proofs, that his knowledge was extensive and various. His addresses to 
the Legislature, during the first period of his administration, as Governor of 
the State, have been collected into a volume, and they afford a fine speci- 
men of clear, easy, and intelligible style, and profound thought. All his 
public communications are of the first order of English composition. In 
short, both intellectually and morally, he was highly endowed, and he 
will always .be ranked among the decidedly great and good men of our 
Commonwealth and country. 

The few last years of his life, during the whole of which he had been 
distinguished for his remarkable purity of mind, were spent in retirement. 


* From the sermon preached at the funeral of Governor Strong, by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Lyman, of 
Hatfield, we insert a few illustrative notices. ‘he parents of Governor Strong were both distinguished 
for an original strength of mind, a sound judgment, and a prudent, pious and exemplary Christian deport- 
ment. ‘hey paid every attention to the improvement of their only son in science and piety, with a view 
to his future reputation and usefulness. ‘In his early youth, he was blessed with a courtesy and suavity 
of manners which ingratiated him into the favor and esteem of all who knew him. Such was the moral 
purity and innocence of his deportment, that not a stigma of reproach could even the tongue of slander fix 
upon his untarnished reputation.” ‘‘He was not enticed by that honor which cometh of men, for he 
realized that the honor which cometh of God is greater. He was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. 
Early in life he made a solemn profession of our holy religion, and publicly attached himself to the cause 
of Jesus, as his Divine Lord and Redeemer. The sincerity of his profession was witnessed by the 
purity of his manners and his exemplary Christian walk and conversation. ‘These sacred walls witnessed 
his uniform attendance on the ministry and ordinances of Christ's kingdom. He stood asa pillar in this 
temple of the Lord. By his pacific and prudent counsels, in concert with his fellow Christians, he was the 
cement of that union and harmony which have so long been the ornament and privilege of this Christian 
church and people.” ‘‘Upon the establishment of the Hampshire Missionary Society, Governor Strong 
was chosen their President, and effectually promoted their interests in that office for ten years. For two 
years he presided in the Hampshire Bible Society, and ever manifested a sincere desire to make extensive 
the knowledge of the gospel, and the blessings of a Redeemer’s love.” Governor Strong was appointed in 
1808, a Visitor of the ‘Theological Seminary, Andover, but he did not find it convenient to accept the trust. 
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He superintended the cultivation of a few paternal acres around him, and 
devoted much of his time to the study of the Scriptures, and the perusal of 
such works of theology, history, or fiction, as fell in his way. He had 
committed to memory large portions of the preceptive and poetical parts of 
the Bible, and innumerable passages fromthe devotional writings of the 
more eminent English poets. For some months before his. death, his 
sight became so impaired, that it was with great difficulty he could read at 
all by candle light, and when not occupied by company, or the members of 
his own family, he was accustomed to pass much of his time, during the 
evening, in reflecting upon the stores of scriptural or devotional sentiment, 
which his memory had treasured up for that purpose in early life. Thus, 
many of the hours, which might otherwise have hung heavily upon his 
hands, were filled up with meditations of the most interesting and appro- 
priate nature. 

He died suddenly, and with scarcely a moment’s premonition, at his 
residence in Northampton, on the evening of the Sabbath, November 7, 
1819. He had attended church during the whole day, and early in the 
evening, being slightly indisposed, his family physician was called in, and 
had hardly left him, believing he would soon be well, when, without a 
groan, or even a sigh, he expired. 


« Along the gentle slope of life’s decline, 
He bent his gradual way, till full of years, 
He dropp’d, like mellow fruit, into his grave.” 


A plain marble monument, erected to his memory in the midst of the 
sepulchres of his fathers, with the following simple inscription, marks the 
place of his interment. 


In memory of 
CALEB STRONG, 
late 
Governor of Massachusetts, 
who 
after a life 
eminent for piety 
and devotion to the public service, 
died 
Nov. 7, 1819, 
in the 75th year of his age. 
“The memory of the just is blessed.” 


HISTORY OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


[Prepared by the Rev, Carvin Cuarin, D. D., Register] 


Let the mind revert, for a moment, to Anno Domini, 1620. That year, and 
on the 22d day of December, the pious Puritans set foot upon the far-famed rock 
in Plymouth. 

From the British crown, in 1628, the colony of Massachusetts received a 
charter. That instrument—pursuant to geographical views then supposed 
correct—defined the territory granted. 

A government, combining the prominent departments of society, civil and 
ecclesiastical, was organized. That government, both in its outlines and details, 
was professedly founded on divine revelation. Of course, it agreed, generally, 
with the principles and faith of the Pilgrims. 
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In 1635, the first regular settlements, by the English, were made on the 
banks of Connecticut river. About twenty-seven years afterwards, Connecticut 
received its colonial charter. 

From 1620, through the remainder of the seventeenth century, there was— 
with few interruptions—a steady increase of people and congregations. There 
were, consequently—as might be expected from the religious character of the 
immigrants—frequent additions to the number of churches and pastors. 

The usefulness and necessity of ministerial intercourse became, by that 
increase, more and more evident. Meetings of pastors and teachers, for mutual 
aid and edification, were, accordingly, though gradually, instituted. These were 
arranged and attended, in the manner which best suited the convenience of the 
members. 

It does not appear, that, in minute particulars, they had the definiteness and 
precision of District Associations, long since established, and yet sustained. 
Regulations like those now adopted and obeyed, would, probably, have been to 
them, both needless and embarrassing. ‘The demand for such rules must seem 
to have been excluded by their relative locations, united with other circum- 
stances, inseparable from the beginning of civilized and Christian population, 
in an unsubdued country. 

The principles embraced, and the organization established, were Congrega- 
tional, and, therefore, scriptural. Liberty, civil and religious, was, accordingly, 
primary and essential among the privileges, which they sought permanently to 
secure. Their harmony, in thought and definition, was doubtless as nearly 
perfect as mankind, in a social and free state, can be rationally expected to 
realize, until, in an age yet future, the members of the human family. shall, to 
the full extent of their faculties, become intellectually and morally perfect. 

Our ancestors found Associations, in some form, happily auxiliary to the 
perfection and maintenance of that unity, which is evangelical. ‘Union is 
strength.” This self-evident, and very practical truth, was deeply impressed on 
the minds of those, whom it directly concerned. 

Hence came the proposition for written articles of agreement and discipline, 
together witha definition of doctrines and duties taught by infallible inspiration. 
An ecclesiastical constitution, embracing the whole Colony of Connecticut, 
became, in a high degree, desirable. As early as circumstances would allow, 
such a constitution was framed; and, generally, though not with entire 
unanimity, adopted. 

The intercourse, between the civil power and the church, was intimate, 
almost constant, and highly useful. On each other, under divine superintend- 
ence and smiles, those two great and leading departments of society mutually 
depended. Efficient and precious was the assistance which those respective 
branches of that growing and conscientious community studied, and labored 
successfully and reciprocally, to impart. 

The legislative body was, at first, styled—as it continues to be—T'nE Gen- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF CONNECTICUT. 

On the 13th day of May, 1708, that General Assembly—for the purpose of 
confirming and perpetuating union—passed an Act, requiring the ministers of 
each county, in the colony, to convene, in their respective county towns, on the 
last Monday of the then, next June. By the said Act, it was enjoined on those 
conventions, severally, to agree upon such regulations, for discipline, in the 
churches, as should, by them, be deemed agreeable to the word of God; and as 
would, of course, be most salutary. 

Each county convention was, furthermore, directed to choose two, or more, 
delegates, to meet in Saybrook, on the 9th day of September, next ensuing. 

To the meeting in Saybrook, the county conventions were, by their delegates, 
to report, respectively, the result of their deliberations. Those reports were 
presented. 

By the above mentioned Act of Assembly, it was made the duty of Synod— 
as the general meeting, to be in Saybrook, was denominated—to form, from the 
county reports, a system of discipline for the churches of the colony. The 
order was obeyed. k 

A system was, accordingly, prepared, reported to the Assembly, as required ; 
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and, by that legislative body, confirmed. It became, then, a law of the colony. 
The ratifying and confirming Act of the civil Board was passed in the words 
following: : 

“The Rev. ministers, delegates from the elders and messengers of this 
government—met at Saybrook, September 9th, 1708—having presented to this 
Assembly, a Confession of Faith, and Heads of Agreement, and regulations in 
the administration of church discipline, as unanimously agreed and assented to, 
by the elders and churches in this government; this Assembly doth declare 
their great approbation of such a happy agreement; and do ordain, that all the 
churches, within this government, that are, or shall be, thus united in doctrine, 
worship, and discipline, be, and, for the future, shall be, owned and acknowl- 
edged established by law. 

“ Provided, always, that nothing herein shall be intended, or construed, to 
hinder, or prevent, any society or church, that is,or shall be, allowed by the 
’ Jaws of this government—who soberly differ, or dissent, from the united 
churches hereby established—from exercising worship and discipline, in their 
own way, according to their consciences.” 

It may be superfluous, perhaps, to say, that the much talked of, misrepre- 
sented, and slandered, Saybrook Platform, constituted the report from Synod, 
thus, by the legislative Assembly, enacted and passed into a law of the colony. 

The following is the 15th article of the said law—ecclesiastical and civil— 
touching the duties, privileges, and benefits, of ministerial Associations: 

“That it be recommended, as expedient, that all the Associations, in this 
colony, do meet in a Genera AssocraTIon, by their respective delegates—one, 
or more, out of each Association—once a year; the first meeting to be at 
Hartford, at the general election next ensuing the date hereof; and so annually, 
in all the counties successively, at such time and place, as they, the said dele- 
gates, shall, in their annual meetings, appoint.” 

Thus originated the GenERAL ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICDT. 

It had a comprehensive and advisory superintendence of the ministers and 
churches in the colony. The same is true, since the dependent colony became 
an independent State. Rarely, if ever, has the civil power found occasion, 
either to enforce, or to annul, the doings of this body. Its advice and recom- 
mendations have been respectfully received, considered, and treated, by those, 
for whose benefit they were suggested and given. 

As far as can be ascertained, it was customary, during the first hundred and 
twenty-one years, for each distinct Association to appoint two delegates 
annually. About nine years ago, the rule was varied, and the election of three, 
by each, was substituted and authorized by an Act of the General Association. 
With this Act, the districts have complied—so far, at least, as relates to 
appointments. 

There is delightful evidence, that those fathers were making annual progress, 
as circumstances required, in vigilance and caution, on points of ecclesiastical 
purity, order, and practice. It is believed, however, that their journal of 
meetings, anterior to 1738, cannot be found. The exceptions, to this much 
regretted fact, are a few fragments of Acts passed in 1712, and 1715. The 
attainment of these seems to have been wholly incidental. 

The probable supposition is thought to be, that the records of the body, for 
those thirty years, were annihilated, by the British troops, when, on the 26th 
day of April, 1777, they invaded Danbury. It seems not improbable, that those 
documents, together with those of 1776, were, then, in that town. Pursuant to 
the infernal and forever detestable customs of war, eighteen houses in that 
village, were burnt by the invaders, and much property was destroyed. 

1712. The meeting was in Fairfield. The following rules were recom- 
mended to the District Associations. They pertain solely to the examination 
and licensing of candidates for the Christian ministry : 

“1, That the person examined be able to give satisfaction, to the Association 
examining him, of his skill in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues: 


“2, That he be able to give satisfaction, to the Association examining him, 
of his skill in Logic and Philosophy : 
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“3. He shall be examined, what authors in divinity he has read; and also con- 
cerning the main grounds, or principles of the Christian religion; and shall, 
therein, offer just matter of satisfaction to the Association examining him; and 
shall give his assent to the confession of faith, publicly owned and declared to 
be the confession of faith of the united churches of this colony. 

“4, Thatif the life and conversation of the person to be examined, be not well 
known to the Association examining him, then the said person shall offer suffi- 
cient evidence to the said Association, of his sober and religious conversation. 

**5. The person to be examined, shall publicly pray and also preach, in the 
presence of the Association examining him, from some text which shall be 
given him by the said Association, and at such time and place as they shall 
appoint, in order to prove his gifts for the ministerial work.” 

The same General Association adopted, in substance, and recommended the 
following regulations concerning ordination to the ministerial office, and instal- 
lation in the pastoral charge, viz: 

That the candidates for these offices, be apt to teach, and have a cordial 
affection for the work of the ministry ; that he give evidence of prudence and 
fitness for the management of this weighty trust; that his preaching and con- 
versation are acceptable to the people of whom he is to take the spiritual 
charge; that he is able to explain such texts of scripture as the examiners shall 
propose ; that he is competent to resolve such practical cases of conscience as 
shall be offered for his explanation; that he has ability to refute dangerous 
errors, and defend the truth against gainsayers; and that he give his assent to 
the church discipline of the colony, as established by law. 

To the records of the civil departments, history is indebted for a brief report, 
from the General Association, in 1715. This was in answer to a request made 
by the General Assembly. The object of the government was, to learn the 
state of morals, of religion, and of social order, generally, through the colony. 

The report declares, that there was a great deficiency of Bibles; that public 
worship, on the Sabbath, and at other times, was too much neglected; that, in 
some congregations, catechizing was not practised, as a right and safe education 
of the rising generation demanded; that family government was lax and imper- 
fect; and that justice, in the fulfilment of engagements, was, in many instances, 
not practised with merited and due punctuality. 

The report complained, likewise, of a calumniating and defamatory spirit—of 
a prevalent disposition to disregard authority, both civil and ecclesiastical—of 
intemperance also, and of many other heinous and aggravated iniquities. 

The increase of these and of kindred destroyers, was numbered justly, no 
doubt, among the pestilent and deplorable fruits of war—of a war, then recently 
terminated—a war which Queen Anne had waged and carried on, for about 
eleven years, against France and Spain.. 

Through each of the periods—from the formation and adoption of the Say- 
brook Platform in 1708, till 1712—from 1712 till 1715—and from 1715 till 1738— 
the chasms, in the history of this General Association, are believed to be per- 
fect. Nota particle of records, showing the meetings and Acts of this Body— 
excepting the forementioned fragments—is known to exist. 

1738. An interesting meeting was held in Stratford. Systematic arrange- 
ments, for proceeding in future, were then made. The following is an outline: 

That the General Association consist of two delegates from each District: 
That the annual meetings succeed each other in the order of counties, Fairfield, 
New Haven, Hartford, Windham, and New London: That, in every instance, 
the places of meeting shall be designated by the General Association itself: 
That the third Tuesday of June shall be the day, and eleven o’clock, A. M., the 
hour of meeting: That the objects of every meeting shall be, to learn the 
general state of religion—to promote unity and order in ecclesiastical affairs— 
to recommend to the District Associations, “such matters and things,” as they 
shall apprehend will be for the general welfare: That the District, within whose 
limits the General Association shall be held, appoint a preacher for the said 
meeting: That the delegates take an attested copy of every Act, passed by the 
General Association, and report it to their respective Districts, on whose files it 
must be entered and preserved: And that the Scribe of the General Associa- 
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tion—having recorded its Acts—shall transmit the book of registry to the 
place assigned for the next meeting. 

Questions—doctrinal and practical—have been, more or less, frequently pre- 
sented to the General Association for discussion and decision. Of the meeting, 
in 1788, it was inquired, “ Whether the infant slaves of Christian masters may 
be baptized in the right of their masters—they solemnly promising to train 
them in the nurture and admonition of the Lord: and whether it is the duty of 
such masters to offer such children, and thus religiously to promise?” Both 
questions were affirmatively answered. uik}e 

At the same meeting, a recommendation was addressed to every District. 
By this, the brethren were advised to resolve, that every candidate for settle- 
ment in ‘the Ministry, within its bounds, be examined and approved by the 
Association after receiving an invitation from the church and people; and that 
he be thus examined and approved, if found qualified, at some suitable time 
before the fast preceding his ordination to the ministerial office, and installation 
in the pastoral charge. 

It was added that no minister assist in these services, unless the candidate 
produce a certificate, showing that he has been thus examined and approved. 

No journal appears of any meeting, in 1739. 

1740. The General. Association recommended the wniversal observance, 
through the colony, of the rules relative to ministerial qualifications, which 
were adopted at Fairfield, in 1712. This Act seems fairly to justify the infer- 
ence, that some of the Districts had not practised very strictly in accordance 
with those regulations. 

1741. The General Association noticed, with warm expressions of gratitude, 
the great extent and power of revivals through the country. As a happy instru- 
mentality, in aid of the work, they recommended frequent lectures—much minis- 
terial intercourse—very free and frank interchanges of thought, on essential 
points of doctrinal and experimental piety—and cautious vigilance, in the preser- 
vation of harmony, on the immense subject of salvation. 

1742. Thanks to God for the mighty work of grace, accomplished in that 
unparalleled revival, were repeated. 

1743. Fervent gratitude for the same wonders of grace continued to be 
expressed. Fears, however, and conviction, began to be felt and uttered, that 
Satan’s devices, in errors of doctrine and experience, had commenced, and were 
rapidly spreading. Against such evils they bore their most solemn testimony. 

1744-5-6-7-8. The General Association was very much occupied in efforts 
to suppress opinions which they deemed wild and false. In practice, the cove- 
nant-breaking conduct of numerous professors of love to Christ, and members, 
consequently, of his visible church, was deeply lamented. This violation of 
sacred vows was denounced, as the natural fruit and infallible evidence of an 
unsafe faith. 

The prevalence of something which, in many instances, was called Arminian- 
tsm—and in other cases, not a few, Antinomianism, was represented as a very 
prominent and alarming evil. It was thought to demand, of course, the special 
and devout exertions of ministers and churches for its suppression, 

In the latter years of those unexampled revivals, the General Association 
often complained of separations from the churches of the colony—recommended 
that persons thus violating covenant promises, be refused admittance to mem- 
bership with other churches—advised those who exchanged places of residence 
to be regularly dismissed, and, by certificate of fair Christian character and 
standing, recommended—that no minister or church receive them, without such 
certificate, and that unless having these credentials, their removal, and the 
reception of them, would be disorderly, and perhaps disciplinable. Members, 
going under the pretence of greater edification, to places of worship other than 
that of the church to which they belonged—though they attended the sacraments 
with their covenant brethren, were declared to be irregular and unjustifiable. 

The use made of those extraordinary revivals, seems to have been the more 
immediate cause of alarm and complaint. The celebrated Whitefield was 
viewed as having had a distinguished agency in the introduction of prevalent 
delusions; and, consequently, of enthusiastic wildness and extravagance in 
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practice. Accordingly, the General Association warned the people against 
being led astray by his influence ; and exhorted them not to encourage him by 
attending his ministrations. 

The religious education of children was regarded as preéminently important. 
On this interesting branch of Christian duty much solicitude was felt—much 
care was employed. For the younger classes of childhood, Watts’s catechism 
was recommended, preparatory to that of the Westminster Assembly. 

Copies of the Saybrook Platform, having become scarce, were represented as 
comparatively in few hands. A committee was appointed to inquire, if the 
secretary of the colony had a supply in his office; and, if not, to apply to the 
General Assembly for a new edition of that ecclesiastical constitution. 

In a variety of instances, loyal congratulation, with sympathy, was expressed. 
His majesty was addressed, in relation particularly to the war declared against 
France, in 1744—the success of British arms in North America—and the death 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

1749-50. The number of delegates attending was so small, that no important 
acts were passed. The Districts were exhorted to consider the necessity, and 
urged to the duty, of future punctuality. 

175]. It appears, that the first attempt was made to establish a General 
Consociation in Connecticut.—An annual and general meeting of ministers, at 
the commencement of Yale College, was recommended and invited.—The 
Concio ad Clerum was introduced. That lecture is continued, and respectably 
attended.—A rule of the civil court was adopted, defining and limiting the time 
within which, after the fault of a church member shal! have been committed, a 
complaint ought to be received and tried.—An amendment of the ecclesiastical 
constitution was proposed and recommended, rendering a majority of both min- 
isters and delegates, present in any Consociation, necessary to the validity of 
its acts. 

1752-3-4-5-6-7-9-60. Those meetings were repeatedly and much occupied 
by propositions for establishing a General Consociation. They did not, how- 
ever, succeed. Such a convention has never been known in Connecticut.— 
During the years here numbered and grouped, the admonitory voice of General 
Association was, more or less frequently, raised against the heresies of So- 
cinians, Arians, Arminians, Pelagians, and of those who, by an unwarranted 
application of grace, deny the indispensable necessity of the heart’s obedience 
to the divine, eternal, and immutable law of Jehovah. 

The annual appointment of one to preach the Concto ad Clerum, was referred 
to the Districts. The order of selection for that service was also assigned.— 
Advice was given, that licenses to preach the gospel be, with exceptions, limited 
to four years.—A subscription for the support of “a divinity professor” in Yale 
College, was-repeatedly recommended and urged.—Steps were again taken 
towards reprinting and publishing the ecclesiastical constitution of Connecticut. 

The body resolved, that the license of a candidate does not constitute him an 
officer in the church—that such license is nothing more than an assurance that 
he, as a preacher, has the approbation of those who give the license—that the 
body conferring this testimonial, has a right to revoke it—that the ecclesiastical 
constitution of the colony recognizes no acts of councils, as valid, but such as 
are consociationa]—and that a concert of prayer for revivals of religion and a 
moral reformation, be held, the last Thursday of each month.—Of 1758 there is 
no record. 

1761. A loyal address was sent to George the Third, on his accession to the 
throne of Great Britain. 

1762-3-4. No acts of general application are specified. 

1765. The reading of the Bible was recommended, as a part of public reli- 

_ gious service. 

1766. It was recommended that the charge, at ordination, be laid before the 
ordaining council, previous to its public delivery ; and that it be in the style of 
the first person plural.—A proposition from the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia, for correspondence with the General Association, was favorably re- 
ceived. Each District was requested to appoint a delegate to meet commis- 
sioners from the said Synod; and, because the small pox was prevalent in 
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New York, it was agreed, that Jamaica, on Long Island, be the place of mutual 
and Christian conference, ; 

1767. The proposed convention, termed ‘the Synod,’ and comprehending 
delegates from the General Association, was harmoniously established by the 
parties. Those meetings were named, “Synodical Conventions.” Our journal 
implies, that the said conventions were annually held, one at New Haven, and 
afterwards generally, if not uniformly, at Elizabethtown. Their Register was 
desired to report, from year to year, their doings to the General Association. 
Our minutes do not, however, contain an account of their proceedings. 

1768. Delegates, and no others, shall have a right to debate and vote, either 
in General Association or Synod. The lecture of General Association shall be 
attended the first day of the sessions. 

1769-70-1-2-3. Thorough faithfulness in church discipline, was the subject 
of much thought and solicitous inquiry ; and the vigilant performance of that 
duty was often and earnestly urged. 

Increasing discord between the American colonies and the mother country, 
spread dark and fearful apprehensions among the people. Instead, however, of 
turning tbe popular attention to Christ and salvation, the gloomy and agitating 
anticipations seemed only to produce hardness of heart, and to give an impudent 
and threatening boldness to impiety. For such reasons, especially, was the 
last Thursday of August, 1769, selected and recommended to be spent in 
humiliation, fasting, and prayer. 

1774. The storm of discord grew thicker and more terrific. Boston was the 
centre of trouble and peril. A letter of sympathetic condolence was addressed, 
by the General Association, to the ministers of Christ in that metropolis of 
Massachusetts, and of New England, 

A resolution was passed, that “a standing Register of the General Associa- 
be appointed.” Such an appointment was accordingly made. It has been con- 
tinued, as circumstances required. The first two having been removed by 
death—previously, however, retiring from the duty—the third now performs 
that laborious service. 

The first arrangements for missionary operations in the new and frontier set- 
tlements of our country, appear on the journal of this year. Missionaries were 
appointed, and subscriptions and donations, in every part of the colony, were 
invited. A well devised plan of labor, upon this great subject, was formed ; 
and a description of it was published in the newspapers of the day. 

Thus, nearly sixty-five years ago, was a foundation devoutly and judiciously 
laid for Christian missions to the settlements forming, and to be formed, on the 
borders of the American wilderness. But the hopes which the people of God 
then cherished, were not forthwith and extensively realized. ' 

In a few months the demoralizing excitements of war interposed. Of course, 
nothing could be done in setting forward and sustaining the heavenly enter- 
prise. So severe was the pressure of that calamity on the general population 
of the country, and especially on the new settlements, that, during the next six 
years, this department of holy benevolence had no onward movement. It was, 
nevertheless, kept seriously and prayerfully in view, while divine Providence 
was conducting the colonies triumphantly through that period of agonizing 
solicitude, 

1775. Seasons of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, on account of the public 
distress, were successfully recommended. 

1776, The original minutes of this meeting were lost. It is conjectured, 
that they were annihilated by the invaders of Danbury, in the then next April. 
Sull, two votes of that meeting had been printed, and are duly recorded. One 
of those votes directed, that the “ material acts of the General Association be 
printed.” The other referred chiefly to resolutions passed in 1774, on the 
subject of discipline. 

1777-8-9. The prevalence of vice and impiety was frequently mentioned 
and lamented. Means of restraint and reformation, by renewed attendance on 
divine institutions, to discipline in the church, and to family religion, were often 
and earnestly recommended. The effect:of these pious exertions was nearly, 
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or quite, imperceptible. The detestable operations of war produced this very 
Ratural, but very ruinous result. 

1780. The missionary cause was revived; and two missionaries were com- 
missioned to visit the recent settlements in Vermont. 

1781. A concert of prayer was recommended, to be observed every Wednes- 
day, “a little before evening.” 

1782. <A proposition was sent to the Districts, to have the annual meeting in 
September instead of June.—The first list of candidates was returned this year 
and recorded. 

1783. The Districts reported against changing the time of annual meeting. 
The limitation of licenses to four years, was again recommended. 

1784. A course of discipline was adopted in relation to churches, that con- 
tinue censurably destitute of evangelical privileges. 

1785. A committee of five was appointed “to collect and compile” a history 
of the American Revolution. ‘he Rev. Benjamin Trumbull—one of the said 
committee—was particularly desired to digest and write the whole, and prepare 
it for the press.—Ministers were exhorted to attend, more punctually, the 
Concio ad Clerum. 

1786-7-8. Mr. Trombull was again requested to prepare the history ; and the 
members engaged to encourage subscriptions for the work.—Questions, doc- 
trinal and practical, were discussed and answered.—The preacher of the Concvo 
must belong to the District in which the meeting of the General Association 
shall be held.—Incontinency is the only justifiable reason for divorce with per- 
mission to marry again. A committee was appointed to address the General 
Assembly on this subject.—The slave trade was declared to be unjustifiable ; 
and that “every proper measure” should be adopted for its prevention.—One 
of the Districts sent in a proposition, that the General Association bear its 
testimony against our National Convention, in not having the religion of these 
States mentioned in the Federal Constitution. 

1789. Copies of all addresses and draughts, made by the General Associa- 
tion, must be left with the Register. 

1790. A further union with Presbyterians was declared to be expedient. A 
committee of correspondence was appointed for the accomplishment of this 
object.—A docket of business must be prepared immediately after the opening 
of each annual meeting. ' 

1791. The rotation, according to which the General Association shall hold 
its yearly conventions, was established.—The preacher of the General Associa- 
tion, must belong to the District, in which the Body, last, save one, held its 
sessions.—A committee was appointed to confer at commencement, with a 
committee from the Presbyterian church, on the best manner of “conducting 
the desired union between the two denominations.”—Another proposal was 
made to change the time of the annual meeting.—It was resolved, that at four 
o’clock, P. M., of the day next preceding commencement, a sermon be preached 
on the evidences of Christianity, and that a copy of every such sermon, fairly 
written, be committed to the care and keeping of the Register.—An exact 
census was requested and urged, of the population, in every parish of the State, 
whether vacant or supplied—specifying the number in each denomination—and 
that the result be returned to the next General Association. 

1792. Such reports were made from the District Associations, relative to 
changing the tzme of annual meeting, that, for the present at least, the subject 
was indefinitely postponed. The same was adopted respecting the census, pro- 
posed and attempted the last preceding year. The returns were extremely 
imperfect.—The South Association of Litchfield county was acknowledged and 
established. In receiving and accommodating the General Association, its turn 
would immediately follow that of Litchfield North.—A committee was appointed 
to request the civil power to issue a Brief, authorizing and inviting congrega- 
tional contributions, in support of missions to the frontier settlements of our 
republic.—The Register was directed to place before the General Association 
such sermons as were intrusted to his care—The joint committee of the Gen- 
eral Association and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, presented a Plan of Union by delegates; and delegates to the 
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said General Assembly were accordingly elected.—The first appointment of a 
committee to certify the regularity of preachers travelling from Connecticut: 
into other States, was made this year. . 

1793. The first delegates from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, were received by the General Association. Frequent conferences and 
rouch prayer, were recommended.—A rule was adopted, requiring, “that there 
be a second to the preacher on the evidences of the Christian religion.” Such 
an appointment was accordingly inade.—Again was the subject of a General 
Consociation introduced.—Missionaries were directed to continue, each, at least 
four consecutive months, laboring in the destitute settlements. A stipend for 
their subsistence, was now provided and granted. 

A committee was raised, to form and publish a plan of missions; together 
with a description of what, in this department of benevolence, had been already 
done, and a statement of receipts and disbursements. 

A work, called “The American Preacher,” was presented to the General 
Association. 

A proposal was offered for the formation of a fund to aid in supporting the 
widows of ministers. 

1794, A rule was adopted, making it the Moderator’s duty to open and close 
the session of each day with prayer. Another rule required, “that the roll of 
names be called at the beginning of every session.”—A plan of General Con- 
sociation, consisting of five articles, was presented, and after due consideration, 
was submitted to the Districts and churches, with a direction that their answers 
be reported next year. 

A motion from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, that the 
delegates from that Body to this, and from this Body to that, have a perfect 
equality of rights in debating and suffrage, was, after thorough discussion, 
adopted. 

Excellent counsel, in six particulars, was addressed to ministers and other 
friends of human well being.—The committee of missions was authorized to 
charge necessary expenses.—The Districts must each report, every year, the 
State of religion. 

1795, A majority of the Districts reported, that a General Consociation is 
inexpedient.—One of the Districts offered a motion, that the annual meetings 
of this Body be held, every year, in the same place. This motion was referred 
to the Districts.—A cemmittee was appointed “to look up papers relative to 
the Convention,” held a number of years before the war of 1775, by delegates 
from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, and the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. ‘Those documents, the said committee must, in 1796, 
present to the General Association. 

A communication was received from the Convention of Massachusetts; and 
a committee was appointed with directions to reply. 

1796, ‘The answers of Districts to the question of fixedness as to the place 
of annual sesions, were unsatisfactory. It was, in like manner, therefore, again 
referred.—Every answer of the Districts to questions sent them by the General 
Association must be in writing, with reasons. Replies, which shall not be 
returned, but orally, will not be admitted as answers. Delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly were required to report in writing. 

It might be useful, and was desirable, that bills of mortality be annually 
reported to the General Association, from every part of the State-—A further 
narrative of missions was ordered to be published —The committee, for “ look- 
ing up papers,” was continued. 

1797. The annual meetings of General Association shall be, as heretofore, 
in rotation by Districts.—Arrangements were made for requesting President 
Dwight to adapt Watts’s version of the Psalms to the situation and wants of the 
American people-—A committee was appointed to compile an account of Mis- 
sionary societies and operations, in various parts of the world; to publish two 
thousand copies; to distribute seventeen hundred among the Districts of Con- 
necticut; and to send abroad the remaining three hundred wherever they will 
be most useful. 


1798. A committee was directed to address some responsible religious Board 
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in Great Britain, requesting a certificate of character in preachers coming from 
that island into our republic.—The committee on papers of the Associational 
and Synodical Conventions, was in some measure varied. Presbyterians ac- 
quainted with the subject, were requested to obtain and forward to this Body, 
the papers which were supposed to be in possession of the Synod. 

A constitution for the Missionary Society of Connecticut, was formed and 
adopted. The printing of five hundred copies was ordered. Pursuant to that 
constitution, the General Association is the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 

1799. By direction of the Missionary Society, a moiety of the last contribu- 
tion was appropriated to the heathen.—A committee was raised to meet a 
Presbyterian committee, at Stamford, on the desired adaptation of the Psalms. 
The session of the said joint committee must be opened, on the third Tuesday 
of June, 1800.—To defray, in part, the expenses of delegation to the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly, a tax on each minister of fifty cents, was recommended. 
A delegate was to be allowed eight cents a mile, reckoning the distance only 
one way.—A committee was chosen, “to correspond with the General Conven- 
tion of Vermont,” and to propose a plan of union, between that Body and the 
General Association.—A committee was raised to prepare, and report to the 
next General Association, a system of rules for the orderly and correct per- 
formance of the duties annually devolving on that Body.—The vote, formerly 
passed on bills of mortality, was rescinded. 

1800. An Eastern Association, in Windham county, was first represented, 
this year, in the General Association.—By the committee previously appointed, 
rales, for the regulation of this Body, were presented and adopted.~An Auditor 
of its Treasury was ordered.—The journal of General Association shall be 
annually published, if the Treasurer shall find himself able to pay the cost.— 
Rules were adopted for the guidance of conduct towards foreign preachers, 
when they come to reside among us.—A committee was chosen, to unite with a 
committee of the General Assembly, if appointed, in forming a plan of harmo- 
nious proceeding, in the Missionary field, between Congregational and Presby- 
terian Missionaries. 

1801. Rules were adopted for securing permanent harmony, in the new 
settlements, between Congregational and Presbyterian Missionaries and 
churches. This very judicious and wise plan has succeeded admirably. Beyond 
reasonable question, it has been happily promotive of immense good. The 
Trustees were directed to furnish each of their Missionaries with a copy of 
these rules.—A proposal, for the formation of a union with the General Con- 
vention of Massachusetts, was considered, and indefinitely postponed.—It was 
decreed, that substitules of delegation, to foreign bodies, be now, and hereafter, 
chosen.—T'wo delegates were commissioned to attend the Convention in 
Vermont; and were outhorized “to complete a plan of union and intercourse” 
with that body. They were, also, directed to report their doings to the next 
General Association.—When professors of religion remove “a considerable 
distance ” from the church with which they were more particularly in covenant, 
it is orderly and proper, that they obtain a regular dismission; a certificate of 
fair Christian standing; a recommendation, and an admission to fullness of 
evangelical privileges, in their new place of residence. 

1802. Articles of union, between the Convention of Vermont and the 
General Association of Connecticut, were presented. By that Convention, the 
said articles had been discussed, approved, and adopted. The same were 
approved and adopted by this body.—Arrangements were made for an Act of 
the State, incorporating the Trustees of this Missionary Society. Accordingly, 
in the autumnal session of the Legislature, the requested Act of Incorporation 
was passed, and the said Trustees were individualized, and constituted a body 
known in civil law. From that time, the Missionary system of Connecticut has 
proceeded very successfully, by the smiles of Heaven on a complete organization. 

1803. The Trustees were requested to procure and publish a summary. of 
Christian doctrines and practice.—An annual return of communicants and of 
additions to the churches, was invited—The Trustees were desired to ask, of 
the civil power, permission to take up congregational contributions in support 
of their Missionary operations. This they often did; and their petitions were 
favorably and generously granted. 
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1804. From a District Association, a request was presented, that the consti- 
tution be so altered, as to allow the Trustees to employ missionary labor, in the 
destitute societies of this and of other New England States. To this request, 
a negative answer was unanimously given.—A motion, to put the Treasurer of 
this Missionary Society under bonds, was referred, for decision, to the next 
General Association—The return of communicants and of additions to the 
churches was so imperfect, that a resolution passed to dispense with the rule. 

1805. The Trustees were directed “to place the Treasurer under bonds for 
the faithful discharge of his trust;” and to an amount which they shall deem 
sufficient—A committee was appointed to revise and publish a new and elegant 
edition of the Saybrook Platform.—The Moderator of a Consociation, or 
Council, deposing a minister for insufferable conduct, must cause a certificate 
of the fact to be published. The editors of the Connecticut Evangelical Mag- 
azine were, likewise, requested to publish such certificate in their periodical 
work.—A Tract committee was appointed. 

1806. The object and labors of Tract Societies were approved.—The order, 
of last year, for publishing the Platform, was rescinded.—Trinitarians cannot, 
consistently, have ministerial fellowship with those who deny the divinity of 
Christ.—A committee was raised to prepare an index of the records, which 
express the doings of the General Association.—Five hundred copies of the 
rules were ordered to be printed.—Strong disapprobation was expressed, of 
ministerial dismissions, without publicly assigning the causes which lead to a 
dissolution of the pastoral relation. 

1807. It was declared to be unadvisable, that candidates exchange with each 
other.—The District of New London moved that the business of the Missionary 
Society be performed, as far as possible, without expense to the Society. 

1808. A committee, appointed the last year, presented an address to minis- 
ters and churches, urging united and persevering endeavors to revive evangel- 
ical discipline. The address was approved, and directed to be printed.—No 
foreigner ought to be installed in a pastoral charge, among us, until he shall 
have preached, at least one year, in the place of his proposed charge.—The 
Register of General Association was constituted a member, ex officio, of the 
body. 

1809. <A union was formed with the General Association of Massachusetts 
Proper.—Approbation was expressed, of the plan and design of the Connecticut 
Bible Society.—The Districts were requested to send annually, in writing to the 
General Association, accounts of the churches; the state of religion, and the 
number of communicants added, during the year then last preceding. 

1810. A union was formed with the General Association of New Hamp- 
‘shire.—The constitution of the Missionary Society was so altered as to require 
‘the first aunual meeting of the Trustees to be held in August, instead of Sep- 
tember.—On a remonstrance from the Eastern Association of New Haven 
county, the Act, constituting the Register an ex officio member, was rescinded.— 
A committee was appointed to superintend the re-printing of Saybrook Plat- 
form.—The Eastern Association of Windham county closed its connection with 
the General Association. 

1811. The Presbyterian General Assembly sent a resolution, which moved 
this body to appoint a committee, on intemperance.—A letter of thanks was 
directed to the Rev. Dr. Trumbull for his indefatigable, and very successfal, 
labors in history—A committee was raised, to inquire into the. proceedings of 
Tolland Consociation, relative to Abiel Abbot, and the first church and society 
in Coventry.—Substitutes this year, shall be principals, the next, without a new 
election, unless certain and specified exceptions occur.—No delegate shall be 
received, from any Association, which is not acknowledged by the General 
Association.—A committee was appointed to report, next year, “on the expedi- 
ency of settling ministers for a limited time.’”—The District Associations were 
requested to ascertain, and report to the next General Association, the number 
of deaf and dumb persons in this State, together with the circwmstances, and 
particularly the supposed causes of such calamity. 

1812. In connection with the names of our delegates, the scribe must 
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mention the times’ when, as far as known, and the places where, the respective 
bodies, they are to attend, will meet.—On intemperance, a new committee was 
chosen, with directions to devise means for the suppression of that immeasurable 
and growing evil.—Seventy-four deaf and dumb persons had been found in 
Connecticut—The Eastern Association of Windham county was restored to a 
regular standing with the General Association.—The report of committee, on 
the doings of Tolland Consociation, relative to Abiel Abbot and the people of 
Coventry, was presented, amended, and ordered to be printed.—On a request 
from the Associations of Coos and Orange, in New Hampshire and Vermont, a 
delegate was appointed to meet a Convention for the purpose of discussing the 
expediency of establishing a northern Theological Seminary.—A minister, or 
candidate, removing, must have a regular dismission and recommendation.—The 
licensing of candidates, by committees, was declared to be improper.—The 
settlement of ministers for a limited time, by agreement of the parties, was 
decided to be inexpedient. 

1813. The ecclesiastical standing of dismissed ministers was described and 
settled—The Treasurer of the General Association was directed to annex to 
the printed minutes, a blank schedule, to be filled by the respective Districts, 
and reported.—A committee was appointed either to compose, or collect, and 
report, to the next General Association, “some forms of prayer suitable for 
families.”—A petition was ordered and transmitted to the proper authorities, 
that, for the public entertainment at Election and Commencement, neither 
ardent spirit, nor wine, be provided. This measure succeeded at Election, but 
not then, at Commencement.—It was recommended, that every District have a 
committee, to whom it shall be the duty of preachers, not connected with the 
Association, to apply for advice, before preaching in any of their vacancies,— 
Another committee was raised on the subject of intemperance. 

1814. Young men, preparatory to preaching, should study at least two 
years.—A concert of prayer, at the close of every sacramental lecture, was 
recommended; and that sacraments, lectures, and catechetical instruction, be, 
at the same time, through the State-—An address to the churches and people, 
on the sanctification of the Sabbath, was prepared. A petition to congress, 
against the transportation and opening of the national mail, on the Lord’s day, 
was adopted, and ordered to be circulated for subscribers.—The committee, to 
whom was assigned the task of preparing a prayer book, was discharged from 
any further attention to the subject.—A resolution was passed, to dispense with 
the schedule, which was recommended by the last General Association. 

1815. An exact enumeration of families, in every Society, was recom- 
mended; and, that the number be reported, next year, to the General Associa- 
tion.—The people were requested to realize the importance, to themselves, of 
raising the wages of candidates.—Another effort, against the Sabbath day mail, 
was proposed and approved.—An accurate return of lunatics was requested.— 
A proposition was offered, for a Domestic Missionary Society, in Connecticut. 

1816. The General Association was made a Domestic Missionary Society, 
and a constitution was adopted. There were seventeen parishes, in the State, 
which needed the assistance of this new Society. A church contribution, in 
aid of its benevolent purpose, was approved; and to be taken on the sacra- 
mental Sabbath, in September.—Again was congress to be petitioned to stop 
the Sabbath mai!l.—One hundred and forty-six lunatics were reported—Once 
more, were schedules ordered to be subjoined to the printed minutes of this 
body.—The numerical returns of churches and families were extremely im- 
perfect.—The formation of an American Bible Society was eulogized, “as one 
among the most important events of the present day.” 

1817. A committee, appointed to devise means of a reformation in morals 
and religion, reported a pastoral letter to the churches, which was accepted, 
and five hundred copies were directed to be circulated from the press.—The 
papers, recording the Acts of Windham Consociation, in deposing Luther Wil- 
son for heresy, were ordered to be lodged among the files of General Associa- 
tion.—The church standing of a deposed minister must be determined by the 
deposing council—Warm approbation was expressed, of the Connecticut 
Charitable Society, for the Education of Pious, but Indigent, Young Men. 
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1818. The Asylum for the instruction of persons deaf and dumb was named 
with expressions of much satisfaction.—Communications, on the state of religion, 
shall be the first business of General Association.—The District Associations 
must annually call to account their receivers of money.—The standing of a 
candidate, whose license has expired, was declared to be that of a lay member 
of the church to which he belongs.—Arrangements were made for the formation 
of a New England General ‘Association. The first meeting of committees to 
prepare for its salutary operations and influence, was to be in Northampton, and 
on the third Wednesday of the then next October. 

1819. The doings of the meeting in Northampton, last October, were 
reported and approved. Delegates were appointed to attend the next meeting 
of the said General Union.—A system was adopted, and ordered to be appended 
to the printed minutes of this Body, for the regular nomination and election of 
delegates to foreign ecclesiastical bodies. 

1820. Public and general notice of December 22d was recommended ; that 
day completing the two-hundredth year since the Janding at Plymouth of New 

.England’s pilgrim Fathers.—An interchange of annual minutes, by the con- 
nected ecclesiastical bodies, was arranged.—The notorious evil of intemperance 
was again noticed. A committee was chosen. A recommendation was adopted 
and issued, that one minister, in each District, collect and report specific and 
exact information upon this subject.—Peace Societies were approved.—A com- 
mittee was chosen to consider the expediency of a Sabbath School Society for 
this State ; and report to the next General Association.— A committee was raised 
to discover ways of increasing ministerial labor. Its report was to be made the 
next year.—The Colonization Society and its purposes were highly extolled.— 
The publication of every revival, by the minister himself, was judged to be very 
important and useful. 

1821. A union with the Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island was 
formed.—A new arrangement for the election of delegates was adopted.—The 
last year’s committee, on intemperance, was continued.—The last year’s com- 
mittee, on Sabbath Schools, was dismissed.tvA committee was appointed to 
report, next year, on the authority of ex parte councils.—The printer was directed 
to send by mail, a copy of the minutes to each minister.—No delegate to the 
General Union was elected. 

1822. A disposal was made of the generous bequest of the late Doctor 
Everett.—A pastoral address was sent to the churches.—A report, showing the 
imbecility and incompetency of ex parte councils was presented and adopted. 

1823. A plan for enlarging the theological department of Yale College was 
highly approved ; and the public patronage of this important object was respect- 
fully invited.—A list of Congregational ministers, churches, and societies, was 
ordered to be published with the minutes.—The committee of certification was 
directed to give no certificate recommendatory, but, on the authority of written 
documents ; and the names of preachers, in whose behalf such certificates shall 
have been given, must be reported annually to the General Association.—A 
question, relative to divorce, was committed.—The committee, for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance, was continued. 

1824, District Associations were requested to nominate both principals and 
substitutes for delegation to foreign bodies——Membership of the Ministers’ 
Annuity Society was recommended.—The committee on intemperance, reported* 
impracticability—No minister ought to be received, from one Association by 
another, without a letter of dismission and recommendation.—Hach clerical 
director of the Domestic Missionary Society, must be an agent in his own 
District. 

1825. As mentioned above, a law of the State had, with a specified excep- 
tion, interdicted congregational contributions, unless authorized by a Brief from 
the civil department. About this period, that law was repealed. The Trustees 
were, therefore, directed to ask ministers and people for pecuniary aid in their 
benevolent work; and, without restrictions, as every friendly branch of the 
community should deem most expedient and favorable to success.—The Colo- 
nization Society was again extolled, and recommended to patronage.—A pro- 
posal to increase the number of members, in the General Association, was 
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referred to the Districts—A sermon, on missions, must be annually delivered in 
Hartford, during the legislative sessions ; the preacher to be appointed by the 
Trustees. 

_ 1826. The Presbytery of Philadelphia complained of a grievance, and 
Inquired, if the terms of agreement could not be altered. The General Asso- 
ciation found itself clothed with no power to decide on the Presbyterian com- 
plaint. The subject was, consequently, referred to a committee, who should be 
joint, with a Presbyterian committee.—A Missionary sermon must be delivered 
at every annual meeting of the General Association; the preacher to be 
appointed by that body.—A committee of thirteen, of whom three should be a 
quorum, was raised to prepare and report a brief summary of Christian doctrine 
and duty.—Sabbath schools were highly approved and recommended.—The 
printed minutes shall be competent certificates of delegation to foreign bodies. 
—Resolutions were passed declaring the indispensable duty and essential 
importance of remembering to keep holy the Sabbath-day. 

1827, It was recommended, that there be Life Trustees and Directors; 
they being honorary members, but not entitled to vete. The pecuniary terms 
of such membership must be fixed by the respective Boards.—A concert of 
prayer, for the American Education Society, was recommended. ‘The afternoon 
and evening of Tuesday, next after the established monthly concert, were to be 
the times of meeting.—The American Society for the Promotion of Temperance 
was eulogized. The members of the body pledged themselves to direct their 
influence against the drinking of intoxicating liquor.—The project of adding to 
the number constituting the General Association, was again introduced, anda 
committee was appointed.—The Presbyterian complaint appeared to have been 
amicably and satisfactorily settled.—A delegate was elected, and furnished with 
authority to form a union with the State Conference in Maine.—The Coloniza- 
tion Society was again extolled, and recommended to patronage.—A_ person, 
in each District, was named and requested to report existing rules of church 
government. 

1828. The first delegate to Maine was elected, for the meeting there, in 
1829.—Hach District may send three delegates to the General Association— 
The question, respecting a General Conference for a summary of Christian 
doctrines, was referred to the Districts——The General Union, for the holy 
observance of the Sabbath, was approved. It was very desirable, that every 
church become auxiliary to that Union.—A fast, on the fourth Wednesday of 
next January, was thought to be rendered necessary by the prevalence of 
intemperance. That day was, therefore, recommended to be spent in fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer.—Articles, forming a temperance pledge, were adopted.— 
It was resolved, that delegates from the Presbyterian General Assembly have 
perfect rights to sit and vote in General Association. There was a particular 
reason for the repetition of this article——Again was the Colonization Society 
applauded; and the, then, believed desirableness and duty of increasing its 
means repeated. 

1829. New arrangements were made for the selection of delegates to foreign 
bodies.—On the contemplated summary, three Districts were affirmative, three 
negative, and six made no report.—There was a failure of efforts at codperation 
between the American Home Missionary Society, and the Connecticut Soci- 
eties—The American Bible Society was commended, and cordial support 
promised. 

1830. A committee was appointed to report, next year, concerning a com- 
pendium of Christian doctrine and government.—Missionaries must be sent 
into the “Far West.”—This Missionary Society agreed to confine itself to the 
care and application of its permanent fund, and the best use of its annual 
income. As to further efforts, it would, with the Domestic Missionary Society 
of Connecticut, become auxiliary to the American Home Missionary Society.— 
The question of central meetings, for the General Association, was again sub- 
mitted to the Districts.—A schedule for delegates to foreign bodies, through the 
next fourteen years, was adopted, and must be appended to the printed minutes. 
—The Colonization Society received another commendation; and a contribu- 
tion in aid of its pecuniary power was proposed to be taken on the fourth day 
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of next July.—Devout thanks were expressed for the success of the temperance 
cause.* 

1831. The project for confining the meetings of General Association to a 
few towns, was rejected.—Another effort was made to obtain complete returns 
of churches, families, and people.—Arrangements were completed, by which 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut, excepting the care with which it must 
apply its small income from a permanent fund, ceased to be more than an 
auxiliary to the American Home Missionary Society. The Domestic Missionary 
Society of the State disappeared in a similar manner.—Good resolutions, from 
New Hampshire, were received, and similar ones were passed, declaring the 
traffic in ardent spirit unchristian and utterly unjustifiable—A hearty concur- 
rence was expressed in the General Union against Sabbath desecration; and 
devout wishes for the divine smiles on every benevolent institution. 

1832. A committee was directed to request the Governor to invite the people 
of this State to spend the nineteeth day of July next in fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer, because peril was apprehended from the alarming approaches of the 
Asiatic cholera.—Again was the traffic in ardent spirit condemned, as obviously 
immoral; and therefore clearly and totally inconsistent with a profession of love © 
and obedience to Christ.—By the request and example of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, the first Monday in January next, was selected and recom- 
mended, as a season of fasting and prayer, that the divine blessing may accom- 
pany benevolent enterprises for the conversion of the world. 

1833. The first Monday of January next, as that of this year, was recom- 
mended to be spent in a concert of fasting and prayer, through Christendom, 
that every branch of the human family may enjoy the gospel, and be saved.— 
The last Thursday in February was recommended, as a season to be spent in 
fasting and prayer for revivals of religion in Seminaries of learning.—Addresses, 
instead of a sermon, were declared as preferable at the annual meetings of the 
Connecticut Auxiliary Missionary Society—A resolution was passed against 
hasty admissions of converts into the church.—A committee was elected to find 
and commission delegates to the Congregational Union of England and Wales.— 
Statistics of the churches continued imperfect. 

1834. The reports of Districts, on the state of religion, must be put, unread to 
the body, into the hands of the committee upon that subject.—Kcclesiastical sta- 
tistics continued incomplete.—Resolutions were passed, very solemnly protesting 
against the sending of alcoholic drink to the South Sea Islands; and declaring, 
that members of the church are disciplinable, if they either manufacture, or sell, 
such drink ; for, by such labor and traffic, they are violators of Christian principle, 
and of their own covenant vows.—A request was received, from the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, and, in concurrence, approved by the General Association, 
that, hereafter, the Congregational bodies, with whom they are in correspondence, 
would wholly abstain from ordaining ministers, who are to preach within the 
bounds of their jurisdiction.—It was recommended, that, during the month of 
December, every minister preach in aid of the Peace Society—A committee, as 
last year, was authorized to commission delegates to the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales.—The committee, having failed to produce the expected 
Pastoral Letter, was reappointed. 

The following were some of the resolutions passed on the sin of slavery: 

“1. That to buy and sell human beings, and to hold and treat them as 
merchandise; or to treat servants, free or bond, in any manner inconsistent with 
the fact, that they are intelligent and voluntary beings, made in the image of 
God, is a violation of the principles of the word of God; and should be treated, 
by all the churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, as an immorality, inconsistent 
with a profession of the Christian religion: And, 

“2, That this Association regards the laws and usages, in relation to slavery, 
which exist in many of the States of this Union, as inconsistent with the char- 
acter and responsibilities of a free and Christian people; and holds it to be the 
duty of every Christian, and especially of evéry minister of the gospel, to use 
all prudent and lawful efforts for the peaceful abolition of slavery.” 


* This year the Connecticut Branch of the American Education Society voted, that the members of the 
General Association for the time being, be members of the Branch, ex officio. 
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1835. A union was formed with the Congregational Association in the State 
of New York.—Ministers of the gospel were requested to preach once, at least, 
every year, against war, and in favor of peace throughout the world—Resolu- 
tions were passed, declaring it “sinful to travel, on the Sabbath, either for 
worldly business, or for amusement, or pleasure; whether in stages, or steam- 
boats, or rail cars, or in any other way, such travelling is an immorality, and 
ought to be universally abandoned.” 

1836. Resolutions, in favor of Peace Societies, were repeated.—Traffic in 
negroes was declared to be sinful. 

1837. A committee was appointed to report on the doings of the last Pres- 
byterian General Assembly.—To a committee was assigned the duty of collect- 
ing rules introduced by respective churches, modifying their application of the 
Saybrook Platform, and adapting it to modern opinions and views. Their 
collection must be reported to the next General Association.—The report was 
received and adopted, of a committee to whom had been referred the question, 
“ What is the standing of a minister, who has been deposed for immorality or 
crime, and who manifests evidence of genuine repentance?” ‘T'he accepted 
and adopted answer was, “That the ecclesiastical body, by whom he was 
deposed, may restore him to all the prerogatives of a minister of Christ, or 
recommend, that he be admitted to the privileges only of a private member of 
the church, according to the aggravations of the case.”—The resolutions against 
slavery, passed in the meetings of 1834 and 1836 were again adopted.—A 
decision, on the Act of the Presbyterian General Assembly, destroying on their 
part, the Union formed in 1801, and solely for Missionary purposes, was referred 
to the next General Association. By this reference, there was no intention to 
imply an assent to any abrogation of that Union, as already accomplished. 

1838. Deplorable discord, in the Presbyterian church, having ultimately 
resulted in a schism; each division claiming to be the General Assembly ; and 
it having been understood, that both parties commissioned delegates, each, one 
or more, to the General Association; this Body raised a committee to consider 
and report, what course should be pursued, if the said delezates should present - 
themselves. The committee offered the following resolution, which was ac- 
cepted and adopted :—‘ That ‘disclaiming a]] expression of opinion respecting 
the question, which is the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America; the Brethren, appointed by both Boards, be 
admitted to seats in this Association, on the presentation of their commissions.”— 
The committee chosen, last year, to collect rules, from the various parts of the 
State, modifying their application of the Saybrook Platform, reported, and 
were discharged from further attention to the subject.—A complaint from the 
Presbytery of New York, induced the General Association to resolve, that no 
disposition was felt to annul the most friendly relations towards Presbyterian 
Brethren ; that, as far asthe irregularity mentioned was a reality, it was regetted 
as an inadvertence; and that the District Associations in Connecticut were 
strongly urged to shun every ground of just complaint.—QOn the guilty stains 
and wickedness of slavery, the prominent resolutions, so forcibly and happily 
expressive of truth, and repeatedly adopted in preceding years, were again pre- 
sented and passed.—The question, relative to the election of delegates to a 
Presbyterian General Assembly, pursuant to a solemn agreement ratified almost 
half a century ago, was referred to a committee, who reported, “That three 
delegates be appointed, as usual, to the General Assembly, with instructions to 
attend its sessions, provided the said General Assembly shall have been pre- 
viously ascertained, by a legal decision; and that, with respect to the Plan of 
Union, all action of this Body be, for the present, suspended.”—The question, 
“ Whether the monthly concert of prayer shall be attended in the Sabbath 
evening next preceding the first Monday in each month ?” was referred to a com- 
. mittee, who must report to the next General Association.—The cause of tem- 
perance has.a continued claim to the love, the prayers, and the codperation, of 
ministers and churches in Connecticut. Because the peculiarly encouraging 
adyance, in this moral and immeasurably important enterprise, cannot be sus- 
tained and extended, but in connection with public opinion, the friends of 
temperance must not relax, but increase their efforts——On the permanency of 
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the pastoral office, and its necessary and salutary influence, resolutions were 
passed, very justly affirming, that the growing frequency, with which pastoral 
relations are dissolved, is to be deeply deprecated; that it is inexpedient for this 
dissolution to be sought or desired, excepting for very evident and imperious 
causes ; that such an event is especially injurious, when the chief design of 
restless pastors is to secure other places; or of restless people to gratify an un- 
profitable appetite for mere novelty; that to offer, or to receive, a'pastoral charge, 
on the condition of specific notice of leaving, by either party, is an unwise and 
injurious departure from primitive Congregational usage, and a source of great 
evil; that the employment of stated supplies, instead of settled pastors, is to be 
carefully avoided, and can never be justifiable but in cases of inevitable 
necessity ; and that the solemn cause of salvation requires the District Asso- 
ciations to beware of indulgence in this too fashionable error, and to employ 
the influence they are empowered to exert, in restoring lost permanency to the 
pastoral office, thus establishing and augmenting its usefulness. 

1839. The interesting object, sought to be accomplished by the Foreign 
Evangelical Society of the United States, was presented by the Rev. Mr. 
Baird; was cordially approved by the General Association; and, of course, 
recommended, to the Christian community, for support. 

Agents were present, and addresses were delivered, in behalf of the Con- 
necticut Branch of the American Education Society; the American Sabbath 
School Union; the American Tract Society; the Home Missionary Society ; 
and the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

It was recommended to the respective District Associations, that, every year, 
one delegate be appointed to the General Association, who shall have been a 
member of that Body, the year then next preceding. 

The often requested returns of ecclesiastical statistics continuing to be very 
imperfect, a “General Agent” was appointed to collect and report, to the next 
General Association, a complete account of the Congregational churches in 
Connecticut. 

A commissioner presented himself from one of the self-claimed General 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian church. On account of the yet supposed 
unsettled condition of those respective Bodies, however, he was not admitted 
to a seat, as a member of the General Association. After much discussion on 
the subject of the relation now existing—or, by some, supposed to exist— 
between the General Association and a General Assembly, the following pream- 
ble was introduced, viz: 

Whereas a division has taken place in the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, giving rise to two religious communities, which are likely to have a 
separate existence—both adopting the Westminster Confession of Faith and 
Presbyterian form of church government—and whereas it is desirable to main- 
tain, with each of these Bodies, those fraternal relations, which have so long 
subsisted between the Congregational churches of Connecticut and the Presby- 
terian Church; to which preamble was subjoined a resolution, that was passed, 
appointing three delegates, and three substitutes, to each of the two religious 
communities mentioned above. 


LIST OF MINISTERS CONNECTED WITH THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CONNECTICUT, JUNE, 1839. 


Note. * Not Consociated.—t Not Associated.—s. s. Stated Supply.—Ministers not otherwise desig- 
nated are pastors.—Registers names, as far as known, are in italics—Those without charge are shown in 
the list of unsettled ministers. 


Hartford North Association. Francis H. Case, Avon, 2d, or East. 
Cornelius B. Everest, Bloomfield. 
Joel Hawes, D. D., Hartford, First. David L. Parmelee, Bristol. 
Oliver E. Daggett, UG Second. Erastus Scranton, Burlington. 
Horace Bushnell, ee North. Samuel Spring, East Hartford. 
Isaac N. Sprague, as Free Church, Shubael Bartlett, East Windsor, Scantic. 
J. A. Hempsted,s.s., African “ Marvin Root, ce Wapping. 


E. W. Andrews, Be 3d, or West. Bennet Tyler, D. D., “ Theol, Inst. 
John Bartlett, Avon, lst, or West. Francis L. Robbins, Enfield. : 
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Noah Porter, D. D., Farmington. 

Daniel Hemenway, Granby, Turkey Hills. 
David Gates, s. s., Hartland, East. 
Nathaniel Gaylord,  ‘ West. 

Luke Wood, Ue “s 
Allen M’Lean, Simsbury. 
A.C. Washburn, Suffield, First. 
Spofford D. Jewett, Windsor, First. 


Hartford South Association. 


Royal Robbins, Berlin, Kensington. 

Dwight M. Seward, Berlin, New Britain. 
Joseph Whittlesey, «Worthington, 
Harvey Talcott, Chatham, First. 

James A. Smith, Glastenbury, First. 

W. G. Jones, 6 South. 
Bennet F. Northrop, Manchester. 

Jobn R. Crane, Middletown, First. 

Zebulon Crocker, “ Upper. 

Elisha C. Jones, Southington. 

Robert Southgate, Wethersfield, First. 

Joab Brace, a Newington. 
Calvin Chapin, D. D., “ Rocky Hill. 


New Haven West Association. 


Leonard Bacon, New Haven, *First. 
Samuel W. 8. Dutton, ‘“ *United Soe. 
Elisha L. Cleaveland, “ Thirds 
Eleazar T. Fitch, D D. “ *Yale College. 
Henry G, Ludlow, ve *Free Church. 
Zephaniah Swift, Derby, First. 

H. Read, Ke Oo 

John KE. Bray, s.s., “ |Humphreysville. 
Austin Putnam, Hamden, East Plains. 
Jason Atwater, Middlebury. 

Bezaleel Pinneo, Milford, First. 

Asa M. Train, ci Second. 

Stephen W. Stebbins, Orange, West Haven. 
Abraham Browne, Oxford. 

Ammi Linsley, s. s., Prospect. . 

Walter R. Long, s. s., Woodbridge. 

Henry N. Day, Waterbury. - 

Chauncey G. Lee, “ Salem. 

James D. Chapman, Wolcott. 


New Haven East Association. 


Timothy P. Gillett, Branford. 

Erastus Colton, Cheshire. 

Henry Gleason, Durham. 

Stephen Dodd, East Haven. 

Benjamin L. Swan, *Fairhaven. 

Aaron Dutton, Guilford, *First. 

Zolva Whitmore, “ — North. 

Samuel N. Shepard, Madison, First. 

Arthur Granger, Meriden. 

James Noyes, Jr., Middletown, *Middlefield. 
John D. Baldwin, North Branford, First. 

W. J. Boardman, a Northford. 
Leveritt Griggs, North Haven. 

Edwin R. Gilbert, Wallingford. 

Samuel W.S. Dutton, New Haven, 2d. 


New London Association. 


Abel MW Ewen, New London, First. 

J. M. Macdonald, “ Second. 
Hiram P. Arms, Norwich, *First. 
Alvan Bond, aU: Second. 
A.L. Whitman, “ Greenville. 
Charles Thompson, Salem. es 
Joel R. Arnold, Colchester, First.. 
Samuel Nott, D. D., Franklin, First. 
William R. Jewett, Griswold, Birst. 
William Wright, 


_ Lent S. Hough, — 


Jewett City. 7 
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Timothy Tuttle, Ledyard. 

Israel 'T’. Otis, Lebanon, Goshen. 
Lyman Strong, s. s., Lebanon, Exeter. 
Levi Nelson, Lisbon, First. 

Joseph Ayers, “ Hanover. 
Frederick Gridley, Lyme, East. 

S. F. Beard, Montville. 

N. B. Cook, Stonington, First. 
Augustus B, Collins, Preston, First. 


Fairfield West Association. 


Nathaniel Hewit, D. D., Bridgeport, Cong. 
Society. 

E. D. Kinney, Darien. 

Lyman H. Atwater, Fairfield, First. 

Thomas I. Davies, cs Greensfarms, 

N. Freeman, s. s., ee Greenfield, 

Thomas Payne, Greenwich, First. 

Noah Coe, se Second. 

Snow, s. s., “ Stanwich. 

Chauncey Wilcox, “ North. 

Theophilus Smith, New Canaan. 

Edwin Hall, Norwalk, First. 

Joseph Fuller, Ridgefield, First. 

Nathan Burton, “ Ridgebury. 

Daniel Smith, Stamford, First. 

Henry Fuller, a North. 

George Hall, Weston, Norfield. 

Chas. T’. Prentice, Weston, North Fairfield. 

John Smith, Wilton. 


Fairfield Eust Association. 


EF. W. Chapman, Stratford. 
Thomas Punderson, Huntington. 
James Kent, s. s., Monroe. 
Abner Brundage, Brookfield. 
Rollin S. Stone, Danbury, First. 
John Greenwood, Bethel. 
Jeremiah Miller, Reading. 


Windham Association. 


George J. Tillotson, Brooklyn. 
Charles Hyde, Ashford, First. 
Reuben Torrey, “  Eastford. 

A. Underwood, s.s.,‘ | Westford. 
Charles J. Warren, Canterbury, First. 
Asa King, Canterbury, Westminster, 
Erastus Dickinson, Chaplin. 

tElisha Atkins, Killingly, North. 
Henry Robinson,  “ South. 
Roswell Whitmore, “ Westfield. 
Anson 8. Atwood, Mansfield, First. 
Samuel Rockwell, Plainfield. 

Daniel Hunt, Pomfret, First. 

Nathan S. Hunt, “ Abington. 
Daniel Dow, Thompson. 

Jacob Allen, Sterling and Voluntown. 
John E. Tyler, Windham, First. 

Otis C. Whiton, ce Scotland. 
Otis Rockwood, Woodstock, First. 
Thomas Boutelle, ab Muddy Brook. 
Village Corners. 


Litchfield North Association. 


Henry H. Woodbridge, Canaan, North. 
Nathaniel M. Urmston, Cornwall, First. 
Walter Smith, oe North. 
Grant Powers, Goshen, First. 

Jairus Burt, Canton. 

William W. Andrews, Kent. 

Cyrus Yale, New Hartford, First. 

John Woodbridge, D. D., N. Hartford, North. 
Joseph Eldridge, Norfolk. 
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Adam Reid, Salisbury. 
Mason Grosvenor, Sharon, First. 
Milton Huxley, s.s., Torrington. 
Herman L. Vaill, ge 
Stephen Hubbel, us 
Harley Goodwin, Warren. 
Frederick Marsh, Winchester. 
James Beach, ss 


Torringford, 
Wolcoitville. 


Winstead. 


Litchfield South Association. 


Jonathan Brace, Litchfield. First. 

Richard Woodruff, s.s.,‘ © South Farms. 
Fosdick Harrison, Bethlem. 

Noah Porter, Jr., New Milford. 

Albert B. Camp, Gs Bridgewater. 
Ephraim Lyman, Plymouth, Centre. 
Harvey D. Kitchel, _“ *Hollow. 
Nathaniel Richards, Terrysville. 

Austin Isham, *Roxbury. 

Maltby Gelston, Sherman. 

W.H. Whittemore, Southbury, First. 
Oliver B. Butterfield,  “ South Britain. 
Gordon Hayes, Washington, First. 

Samuel R. Andrew, Woodbury, South. 
Grove L. Brownell, ae *North. 


Middlesex Association. 


David D. Field, D. D., Haddam. 

Stephen A. Loper, Chatham, M. Haddam. 
Smith, us E. Hampton. 
Isaac Parsons, East Haddam, First. 
Nathaniel Miner, “ Millington. 
Joseph Vaill, ee Hadlyme. 
Geo. Carrington, “ Gs 

F. W. Hotchkiss, Saybrook, First. 

Ethan B. Crane, ee cf 

Aaron Hovey, ee Essex, 
William A. Hyde, “ Westbrook, 
Fred. W. Chapman, “ Deep River. 
Edward Peterson, Chester. 

Chester Colton, Lyme, First, 

Phillips Payson, s. s., Lyme, North. 
Brown, s. s., «Grassy Hill. 
Lewis Foster, Clinton. 

Ephraim G, Swift, Killingworth. 


Tolland Association. 


Diodate Brockway, Ellington. 
Ezekiel Marsh, Us 

Chauncey Booth, Coventry, South, 
George A. Calhoun, North. 
William Ely, Mansfield, North, 
Alpha Miller, Andover. 

Sylvester Selden, Hebron. 

James Ely, Bolton. 

Charles Nichols, Gilead. 

G. H. Woodward, s. s., East Stafford. 
Francis Wood, Willington, 

Elliot Palmer, West Stafford. 

Chester Humphrey, Vernon, First. 
Ansel Nash, Vernon, Second. 

Abram Marsh, Tolland. 


UNSETTLED MINISTERS. 


Hartford North Association, 


Horace Hooker, Hartford. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, Hartford. 
William W. Turner, ee 


[Aue. 


C. C, Vanarsdalen, Hartford. 

J. A. Hempsted, fe 

Jonathan Cogswell, D. D., Prof. Theol. Inst. 
East Windsor. 

William Thompson, Prof. Theol. Inst. East 
Windsor. 

Tsaac Porter, Granby. 

Enoch Burt, Manchester. 

Ammi Liunsley, s. s., Prospect. 

Jared R. Avery, Berlin. 

Henry Robinson, Suffield. 

Ephraim Taylor. 

Charles Bentley. 

William R. Gould. 


Hartford South Association. 


Samuel H. Riddel, Hartford. 
James L. Wright. 

Robert M’Ewen. 

Stephen Topliff. 


New Haven West Association. 


J. Day, D. D. LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 

N. W. Taylor, D. D., Prof. Theol. Yale Coll. 

J. E. Bray, s. s , Humphreysville. 

Elizur G. Smith, New Haven. 

L. W. Sawyer, s. s., Park Street Church, 
New Haven. 

Seth Sackett, Tallmadge, Ohio. 

Edward H. Cumpston, Nantucket. 


New Haven East Association. 


James Noyes, Wallingford. 

Matthew Noyes, Northford. 

William F. Vaill, Marlborough. 

David Smith, D. D., Durham. 

C. A. Goodrich, D. D., Prof. Yale College. 
Judson A. Root, New Haven. 

Sanford Lawton, Monson, Ms, 

David Metcalf, Lebanon. 


New London Association. 


Horatio Waldo. 

Lyman Strong, s. s., Exeter. 
Joseph Hurlbut, New London. 
George Perkins, Norwich. 


Fairfield West Association. 


Isaac Lewis, D. D., Greenwich. 
John Noyes, Norfield. 

Platt Buffett, Stanwich, 
William Bonney, Nelson, Ohio. 
William Belden, New York. 
Ulric Maynard. 

George Hulin, Orrington, Me. 


Fairfield East Association. 


Jonathan Bartlett, Reading. 
B. Y. Morse, N. Fairfield. 


Windham Association. 


Ludovicus Weld, Manlius, N. Y. 
Otis Lane, Southbridge, Ms. 
James Porter, S. Woodstock. 
Orson Cowles, North Haven. 
Job Hall, Pomfret. 
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Litchfield: North Association. Middlesex Association. 


Timothy Stone, Cornwall. 
Asahel Gaylord, Norfolk. 
Edward R. Tyler, Hartford. 


Joseph Harvey, D. D., E. Windsor. 
William Case, E. Windsor. 

8. J. Curtis, s. s., W. Woodstock. 
Samuel T. Mills, Chester. 


Litchfield South Association. Darius Mead, New York. 
Lauren P. Hickok, Hudson, Ohio. 
Benoni Y. Messenger, Orange. Tolland Association. 
William B. De Forest, New Haven. 
Charles W. Rogers, Savannah, Ga. N. H. Beardsley, Somers. 
S. W. Pond, Missionary to Sioux Indians. Joseph P, Tyler, Griswold. 
Richard M. Chipman. Rodney G. Dennis, Somers. 


JURIDICAL AND OTHER STATISTICS OF THE COUNTY OF 
STRAFFORD IN THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


[By Francis Cocswett, M. A., Clerk of the Judicial Courts for said County.] 


In the year 1771, under the administration of Governor John Wentworth, the 
then Province of New Hampshire was divided into five Counties. They were 
named by him, after some of his friends in England,—Rockingham, Strafford, 
Hillsborough, Cheshire and Grafton. Since that time the Counties of Coos, 
Merrimack and Sullivan have been established. 

The County of Strafford was named after the Earl of Strafford, who was a 
distinguished member of the Wentworth family. 

The boundaries of Strafford have varied but little, since it was originally 
erected into a County. 

The towns of Holderness and Campton, which then belonged to Strafford, 
have been disannexed and united to Grafton County. The towns of Burton, 
now Albany, Chatham and Conway, which originally belonged to Grafton, now 
compose a part of the territory of Strafford. 

This County is in the easterly part of New Hampshire, bounding on the State 
of Maine about seventy miles. It embraces a territory of about 1,400 square 
miles, and it contained, in 1775, a population of 12,513. In 1830, it amounted to 
58,916. It is divided into thirty-four towns. In consequence of the sparseness 
of the population at the time of the division, it was provided, that the Counties 
of Strafford and Grafton should remain annexed to Rockingham, until the 
Governor, with advice of the Council, should declare them sufficient for the 
exercise of their respective jurisdictions. The County of Strafford remained so 
annexed until about the beginning of the year 1773. 

The first Court holden in this County, under the new organization, was the 
Court of General Sessions of the Peace, which took place Feb. 23, 1773. The 
first Probate Court was holden April 5, 1773. The Inferior Court of Common 
Pleas was first holden July 15, 1773; and the Superior Court of Judicature on 
the last Tuesday of May, 1774, All these sessions were at Dover. 

At this time there existed four kinds of Courts or Judicatories of original 
jurisdiction. 

First. The Justice Court. Justices of the Peace within the County, were 
empowered to hear, &c. all actions of debt and trespass, where the title to real 
estate was not involved, to the value of forty shillings or under. Their juris- 
diction, by an Act passed 2lst February, 1794, was extended to the amount of 
eighty shillings, or $13 33, that being the constitutional limit. 

Second. The Quarterly Courts or General Sessions of the Peace. This 
Court was composed of the Justices of the Peace within and for the County. 
It was holden four times each year until the year 1789, and after that period 
twice each year. In the language of the statute, it had “cognizance of all 
matters and things proper to the jurisdiction of said Court relating to the 
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conservation of the peace and punishment of offenders according to the law 
and statutes in force within this Province.” Each session was to “continue by 
the space of two days and no longer.” This Court existed, until, by an Act, 
which went into operation, October 1, 1794, it was abolished; and all their 
jurisdiction, except the power of granting taxes, was transferred to the Court 
of Common Pleas. The last session of this Court was August 1794, The 
greatest number of Justices ever present at any session was forty. 

Third. he Inferior Court of Common Pleas in each County. This Court 
was composed of four Justices, and had cognizance of all civil actions triable at 
the common law, above the jurisdiction of a Justice of the Peace, the demand 
not exceeding twenty pounds, when the title to real estate was not involved. 
It was holden quarterly, and immediately after the Courts of Sessions had 
closed. 

Fourth. The Superior Court of Judicature, which had jurisdiction throughout 
the whole Province. This Court was composed of one Chief Justice and three 
other Justices, who held a session one or more terms in each County annually. 
It had “cognizance of all pleas and causes, as well civil as criminal, not under 
‘the value of twenty pounds, except where title of Jand was concerned, as fully 
and amply to all intents and purposes whatsoever as the Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer within his Majesty’s Kingdom of 
England have or ought to have.” Appeals were authorised under certain 
conditions and limitations from the Justice Court to the Court of Common 
Pleas, in civil, and to the Court of Sessions, in criminal cases. From the Court 
of Sessions to the next Court of Assize and Gaol delivery. From the Court of 
Common Pleas to the Superior Court of Judicature; and from the Superior 
Court to the Governor and Council, or unto his Majesty in Council, according 
as the sum in controversy was less or over three hundred pounds. 

In consequence of the Revolution, it became necessary for the Colony of 
New Hampshire to establish a new form of Government and a new system of 
Judiciary. Accordingly, on the 5th of July, 1776, the General Court estab- 
lished a Judiciary System, similar to the one established before the Revolution, 
being altered so far only, as the exigency of the times demanded. This system, 
with the exception of the Court of Sessions, continued in force, substantially 
the same, until December 8, 1804, when it was provided by law, that at any 
time when a vacancy should happen in the Superior Court or Court of Common 
Pleas, each of said Courts should consist of a Chief Justice and two other 
Justices. The extent of the jurisdiction of the two Jast named Courts were at 
times somewhat altered, but the system remained until June 24, 1813, when the 
Legislature remodeled the Judiciary, by establishing a Supreme Judicial Court 
to consist of a Chief Justice and two Associate Justices. This Court was to 
have all the jurisdiction and powers previously vested by law in the Superior 
Court of Judicature. The State was also divided into two Circuits—the 
Eastern and Western. In each was established a Circuit Court of Common 
Pleas to consist of one Chief Justice and two Associate Justices. This Court 
was to have jurisdiction of all actions, offences, crimes, &c. such as were then 
cognizable by the Courts of Common Pleas. And the Superior Court of 
Judicature and Courts of Common Pleas were abolished. 

This system remained until 27th June, 1816, when the Supreme Judicial 
Court and Circuit Courts were abolished, the Superior Court of Judicature 
revived, and the State divided into two Districts called the First and Second 
Districts. In each of which was to be a Chief Justice, “skilled in the Jaw,” 
and in each County two Associate Justices of the Courts of Common Pleas. 
The Chief Justice and the Associate Justices of each County were to possess 
all the power and jurisdiction of the Courts of Common Pleas previous to 24th 
June, 1813. z 

By an Act of the Legislature, passed 15th December, 1820, all the jurisdiction 
in civil and criminal mattefs, then appertaining to the Courts of Common Pleas, 
(except what is commonly termed Sessions matters,) was transferred to and 
vested in the Superior Court of Judicature—and the Court of Common Pleas 
was changed into a Court of Sessions. 
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Under this system, all trials by Jury were had before the Superior Court of 
Judicature. 

A Court of Common Pleas for the State of New Hampshire was established 
by an Act, passed December 21, 1824. This Act went into operation February 
1, 1825. This Court had original jurisdiction in all civil matters above the 
jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace, and appellate jurisdiction in all appeals 
from Justices of the Peace; and final jurisdiction in all personal actions wherein 
the sum demanded in damages did not exceed fifty dollars. At this Court there 
was no Grand Jury. The whole original criminal jurisdiction remained with. 
the Superior Court, as did also the jurisdiction of a large proportion of the civil 
cases. The Superior Court had original jurisdiction, concurrent with the Court 
of Common Pleas, of all real actions, and of all personal actions wherein the 
sum demanded in damages exceeded one hundred dollars. By the same Act, 
the Courts of Sessions were abolished, and their jurisdiction vested in the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

By an Act of the General Court, passed December 29, 1832, the Court of 
Common Pleas was abolished, and Courts of Common Pleas for each County 
were established. Two Judges of the Common Pleas are appointed in each 
County, who, together with at least one of the Justices of the Superior Court, 
constitute a County Court of Common Pleas. The Superior Court Justice 
presides at the trial of actions, while all the Sessions business, together with 
whatever particularly concerns the affairs of the County, is committed to the 
decision of the County Judges. To this Court was transferred all the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Court of Common Pleas, and also, all the jurisdiction, civil and 
criminal, of the Superior Court of Judicature, with some exceptions. This 
County Court of Common Pleas is now the only Court, above the Justice Court, 
for the trial of matters of fact, whether of a civil or criminal nature. No Jury, 
either Grand or Petit, is drawn for any other Court. The number of Justices 
of the Superior Court of Judicature was increased to four. All questions of law, 
that are reserved at the trials in the Court of Common Pleas, are heard and 
decided at the full Bench of the Superior Court of Judicature. 

The Superior Court has original jurisdiction of all writs of error, audita querela, 
appeals from Judges of Probate, petitions for partition of real estate, certain 
proceedings in chancery, &c. 


The above is a concise history of the different systems of the Judiciary in 
New Hampshire, since the division into Counties. No material change or 
alteration, it is believed, is omitted. 

It will be perceived, that there has always been in each County since 1773, 
with the exception of a few years, a Court of Common Pleas, for the trial of 
actions at Common Law, emphatically, though perhaps not technically, called a 
County Court. 

In the list of Judges hereto appended, are included those only, who resided in 
this County, and were, in fact, the County Judges. 

In the list of County Officers which follows, it is intended to state their 
residence, while in office, the place of their birth, if known, the time they were 
appointed or entered upon the duties of their respective offices, and the time 
they ceased to act. In some cases, it is probable, the time will not agree with 
the actual time of appointment, but in most instances it will. Some brief 
general remarks are appended. 

Judges of all Courts hold their offices until 70 years of age. Sheriffs, Solic- 
itors and Registers of Probate now hold their offices for the term of five years. 
These are all appointed by the Governor, with the advice of Council. 

Most of the facts here stated were obtained from official and other authentic 
sources. It is presumed, however, that some errors of dates, &c. may be found 
in the article, though great efforts have been made to have it accurate. The 
nature of the subject is such as to render perfection, almost, if not altogether, 
impossible. 
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CHURCHES AND’MINISTERS IN ADDISON COUNTY, VT. 
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Notes, 


ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 


Ir may be proper here to state, that the preceding table and following notes, except 
in relation to Middlebury, constitute the report of Rev. Dana Lamb, a sub-committee for 
Addison County, appointed by the General Convention of Vermont, to Rev. T. A. 
Merrill, D. D.,a General Committee, appointed also by the Convention, to receive similar 
reports from the several County Committees on the west side of the mountains. It was 
reported by him, with the exception of a few subsequent corrections and additions, to the 
General Convention, at its session in Vergennes, Sept. 11th, 1838. The Convention 
directed him to forward it for publication in the ‘‘ American Quarterly Register,” agree- 
ably to the request of its conductors. The accounts of the settlement, organization, &e. 
of the towns, excepting Middlebury, were taken on the authority of Thompson’s 
Gazetteer of Vermont. 


As the General Convention have taken measures to obtain similar reports from all the 
counties in the State, it may be proper, in this first report, to give 


A Concise GEOGRAPHICAL AND HistoricAL ViEW oF VERMONT. 


Vermont lies in the north-western corner of New England. It is bounded north by 
Lower Canada, east by Connecticut river, separating it from New Hampshire, south by 
Massachusetts, and west by New Yerk, mostly separated from the latter by Lake Cham- 
plain. It is naturally divided into two nearly equal parts, by the range of ‘* Green 
Mountains,’ which give name to the State, and extend from north to south quite 
through the State. It is civilly divided now into fourteen Counties. These Counties 
contain 245 townships, and 16 gores. In 1830, it had a population of 280,000. In 1838, 
there were 205 Congregational churches; 138 ministers, 87 of whom were settled ; 
and 22,207 communicants in the Congregational churches. 

Vermont constitutes that section of country formerly called the ‘* New Hampshire 
Grants,” originally claimed both by New Hampshire and New York, and, before it was 
erected into an independent State, was the subject of much warm controversy between 
New Hampshire and New York. This controversy commenced in 1649, when New 
Hampshire began to make grants of townships in the disputed territory, and increased 
till it was checked somewhat by the Revolutionary war, which drew off the parties to 
resist a common enemy. A feeling of independence which was called into action by 
the violent measures adopted by the respective claimants, and especially by New York, 
and which was nurtured by the conspicuous part they took in the war of the Revolution, 
independently of either of the claimants, induced the settlers of the disputed territory to 
establish a Constitution in July, 1777, and to appoint a ‘Council of Safety,” to act until 
the organization of the government, which took place March 13, 1778. 

In 1786, Vermont revised her Constitution; came to an amicable adjustment of diffi- 
culties with New York in 1790; and was admitted into the Union Feb. 18,1791. What 
is known of its religious history will appear in the following and similar notes on other 
counties. : 

Apptson County lies on the west side of the Green Mountains, at nearly equal 
distances from the northern and southern extremities of the State. It extends thirty 
miles from north to south, having Chittenden County on the north and Rutland on the 
south; and thirty-three miles from east to west, extending over the Green Mountains on 
the east, where it is bounded by Washington and Orange Counties, and bordering on 
Lake Champlain on the west. It contains 700 square miles, and, in 1830, had a popu- 
lation of 24,940. Otter Creek is its principal stream, which enters the County about the 
middle of its southern boundary, runs through the whole width of the County, and 
empties into Lake Champlain, at its north-west corner in Ferrisburgh. This County was 
incorporated Feb. 27, 1787. Middlebury is its shire town, situated nearly in the centre 
of the County, distant from Montpelier, the capital of the State, 56 miles. 


Appison lies in the west part of Addison County. In 1830, its population was 1,306.* 
Addison was probably the place of the first settlement, on the west side of the Green 


* In all instances the population will be taken from the census of 1830. 
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Mountains. It was settled by the French on Chimney Point, opposite to their fort on 
Crown Point, in 1731. This township was chartered Oct. 14, 1761, and began to be 
settled by the English in 1770. The town is divided nearly in the centre by a branch 
of Otter Creek, which runs from south to north through the whole extent of the 
town. ‘ 

A Congregational church was organized in West Addison, Nov. 24, 1803, by Rev. Job 
Swift, D. D., who labored more than two years as stated supply, before and after the 
organization of the church. This infant church received under Dr. Swifts ministry 
some little refreshing from the presence of the Lord, of the fruits of which a small 
number were added to the church. Dr. Swift was born in Sandwich, Ms., Jan. 17, 1743. 
He graduated at Yale College 1765. Studied theology with Dr. Bellamy ; and died 
Oct. 20, 1804, at Enosburgh, Vt., while on a visit. Rev. Sylvanus Chapin labored with 
this church and people about four years, from 1805, but was not settled. Rev. Evans 
Beardsley labored also, as stated supply, from 1810 to 1813, about three years, with good 
success. An interesting revival of religion accompanied his labors. Ten or eleven 
persons were added to the church. Rev. Martin Powell supplied this church during the 
year 1814. 

Rev. Justus Hough was ordained as pastor, Jan. 26, 1815, and continued his pastoral 
‘labors with considerable success, for ten years, and was dismissed Feb. 21, 1825. 

There was an interesting revival, in one part of the parish, in 1820, and 13 were added 
to the church. Another revival under Mr. Hough’s ministry, in 1821 and 2, in the other 
part of the parish; as the fruits of which 16 were added to the church. Mr. Hough is 
re-settled in Livonia, Ontario Co., N. Y. 

After the dismission of Mr. Hough, Rev. Loring Brewster supplied this people, for 
two years, in 1826 and 7, and in connection with his labors a revival of religion prevailed 
through the parish, which added 20 to the church. 

Rev. Merritt Harmon supplied this church, through the year 1829. His labors were 
accompanied by a pleasing revival of religion, and 11 were added to the church. 

In January, 1831, Rev. Mason Knapin’s Jabors, while supplying them for half of the 
time, were blessed with a revival of religion, in connection with the first protracted 
meeting of three days’ continuance, called a “ three days’ meeting,” that was held in the 
State. As the fruits of this revival, ten were brought into the church. This was also 
the commencement of a series of protracted meetings, followed by revivals of great extent 
and power through the county. 

Since that time, this church has had the labors of the Rev. Messrs. Orin Brown, 
Ebenezer Halping and Solomon Williams, the first for about one and the two latter for 
aaa two years each. They now enjoy the temporary labors of the Rev. Lot B. 

ullivan. 

From the above it appears that the small church in West Addison, out of the labors of 
twelve ministers, have had only one settled pastor, and only ten years of pastoral labor 
out of thirty-five years, the most of which time they have had the stated ministrations 
of the gospel. 


Avery’s Gors is situated on the Green Mountains, in the eastern part of the County. 
It contains only 33 inhabitants, and has no-Congregational church. 


Bripport lies 8 miles west of Middlebury, and has 1,774 inhabitants. It was char- 
tered in 1761, to 62 proprietors, mostly belonging to Massachusetts. It began to be 
settled in 1768, but was nearly abandoned at that time, on account of the urgency of the 
New York claims, and after this, the settlement of the town was greatly retarded and 
frequently interrupted by the New York claimants and by the Revolutionary war, so 
that it was not organized and officered till 1785, Jn 1786, it was first represented in the 
«General Assembly of the State of Vermont.” 

The Congregational church was organized, June 30, 1790, five years after the organi- 
zation of the town, by Rev. Lemuel Haynes, minister in West Rutland. It consisted of 
12 members—7 males and 5 females. In Feb. 26, 1794, a little more than four years 
after the organization cf the church, the Rev. Increase Graves was installed. Mr. 
Graves continued his labors among this people about 35 years with more or less success 
and was dismissed in his old age, Dec. 1, 1829. - 

He died strong in the faith, which he had so long preached, at his own house, in 
Bridport, Dec. 24, 1831, at the advanced age of 79 years. For the last three years of 
his ministry, from June 7, 1827 to Dec. 1, 1829, he had a colleague, the Rev. James 
Frisbie McEwen, who was acting pastor during that time, and bore the whole burden 
of the charge. Mr. McEwen is resettled in Topsfield, Ms. . During Mr. Graves’s minis- 
try there were three general and powerful revivals of religion, “besides many partial 
refreshings. The first was enjoyed in 1803 and 4, about 13 years after the organization 
of the church. As the fruits of this revival 90 were brought into the Congregational 
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church. In 1813 and 14, about 10 years after the first,a second general revival was 
enjoyed, which added 100 members to the Congregational church. 

In 1821, 7 years after, a third general revival was enjoyed, commencing at a church’ 
fast, on the 4th of July, and continued with power and interest through the season of 
haying and a great wheat harvest. Afternoon meetings were well sustained, in different 
districts of the town, during that hurrying season of the year, greatly to the furtherance 
of the revival. Upwards of 80 were added to the church. There was a little refreshing 
in 1830, and 18 were added to the church after the labors of the present pastor com- 
menced. 

Feb. 16, 1831, Rev. Dana Lamb was ordained pastor and still continues his charge. 
The same year 74 were added to the church as the fruits of a revival, which commenced 
with a “three days’ meeting.”” This was one of a series of protracted meetings attended 
with happy results and extensive and powerful revivals in most instances, not only 
through Addison County but also throughout the country. In 1834, there was experi- 
enced some little refreshing, and a number were hopefully converted. 

In 1836, 80 were added to the church as the fruits of a long protracted meeting accom- 
panied with an interesting revival. During the year 1837, a goodly number of the 
church were in very much of a revived state, and God seemed to be searching Jerusalem 
with candles. In connection with this state of things in the church, there were a 
number of hopeful conversions, in the early part of 1838. Bridport has furnished 
seven liberally educated ministers and two others. 


Bristou lies toward the northeastern part of the county, and contains 1,247 inhabi- 
tants. It was chartered, June 26, 1762, by the name of Pocock. It began to be settled 
immediately after the Revolutionary war, and was organized March 2, 1789, and received 
its present name in the October following. The Congregational church was not em- 
bodied till July 8, 1805. In 1808, the Rev. Samuel Cheever commenced his labors 
among this people and continued about two years. Some few were added to the church 
during his ministry there ; and in the course of a year after his removal 27 were added 
to the church, probably the fruits of a revival enjoyed in connection with his labors. 

From Nov. 1813 to Jan. 1816, Rev. Evans Beardsley supplied this people, and 17 were 
added to the church during his ministry, probably the fruits of a revival. 

From 1816 to 1825, they were most of the time destitute. May 4, 1825, Rev. Heary 
Boynton was ordained pastor over this church, and a small church in Starksborough, a 
town adjoining on the north. The pastoral relation between Mr. Boynton and these 
churches was dissolved, at his request, Sept. 24, 1826. On Sept. 3, 1830, the little 
church in Starksborough was dissolved, and most of them, about 20 in number, united 
with the church in Bristol. 

In 1831, Rev. Stillman Morgan supplied this people, and in connection with a pro- 
tracted meeting, accompanied by a general revival of religion, 836 were added to the 
church. They were supplied by Rev. E. W. Taylor, in 1833. Since Jan. 1836, Rev. 
Francis L. Whiting has supplied them. The church in Bristol has been a little refreshed 
and 18 have united with them. During the 34 years since the organization of this 
church, they have had pastoral labors only one half the time for a little more than one 
year. 


CorNWALL lies in the central part of Addison County, adjoining Middlebury on the 
south west, and contains 1,264 inhabitants. 

It was chartered, Nov. 3, 1761, and its settlement commenced in 1774, but when 
Ticonderoga was abandoned to the British, in 1777, the settlers all fled to the south, and 
did not return till after the war. In 1784, an accession was made to the settlers of 20 
families from Connecticut, and the town was organized in March of the same year. 

The Congregational church was embodied the next year, July 15,1785. In a little 
more than two years after, Sept. 26, 1787, Rev. Thomas Tolman was settled. He 
continued his ministry a little more than three years, and was dismissed, Nov. 11, 1790. 
Mr. Tolman now resides in Greensborough, Vt. 

The first revival of religion in Cornwall and in the County, commenced in Feb. 1785, 
some months before the organization of the church. There were about 30 hopeful 
conversions, as its blessed fruits. 

The second revival was witnessed in 1794, while the people were destitute of a 
minister. Rev. Benjamin Wooster was settled, Feb, 23, 1797, and after continuing his 
labors nearly 5 years, was dismissed Jan. 7, 1802. Mr. Wooster was resettled in Fairfield, 
Franklin Co., Vt., where he still resides. During Mr. Wooster’s ministry, in 1801, Corn- 
wall enjoyed its third revival of religion. The defective records of the church afford 
nothing definite in relation to these three revivals. he fact of their existence is ascer- 
tained from them and from the recollection of some of the members of the church 
yet living. - ; 

Rey. Jedediah Bushnell was installed pastor May 25, 1803, and continued his success- 
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ful ministry for precisely 33 years, and was dismissed, May 25, 1836... Mr. Bushnell yet 
resides in Cornwall, and is still laboring in the neighboring churches, During: his 
ministry in Cornwall, the church enjoyed 15 revivals of religion. | As the fruits of these 
15 revivals, 658 were added to the church, and during the ministry of Mr. Bushnell 
682. Since Mr. Bushnell’s dismission, this church has enjoyed another general revival, 
under the labors of the Rev. Lamson Miner.* , . teeta. 

In 1803, the year of Mr. Bushnell’s settlement, the Congregational meeting-house 
was built in Cornwall, The first revival under the ministry of Mr. Bushnell and the 
fourth enjoyed by this church, was in 1806, three years after his settlement. It was very 
powerful, and of its fruits 106 were added to the church, : 

Revivals also prevailed in Cornwall as follows:—In 1808, when 20 were added to the 
church; in 1810, 24; 1813, 12;,1817, 75; 1819, 30; 1821, 80; 1826, 25; 1828, 30; 
1829, 35 hopeful conversions; 1830, 40 were added to the church; 1831, in connection 
with a protracted meeting of three days, 60; 1832, 380; 1334, 65. In 1836, in connec- 
tion with a protracted meeting in. Middlebury, and a subsequent revival in Cornwall at 
the commencement of the year, 25. were added to the church. : 

May 25, 1836, Mr. Bushnell was dismissed, but still continued to labor with this 
people, at their unanimous. request, for some months. Tbe Rev. Lamson Miner was 
ordained pastor, Jan. 3, 1887. In March of this year, the third cireular conference that 
was held in the town during the winter, was continued in the form of a protracted 
meeting, which resulted in a general revival of religion, the nineteenth enjoyed. by this 
church, as the result of which 61 were added to the church. 

As the further fruits of these frequent successive revivals, about twenty young men 
have been furnished for the gospel ministry, and others still—8 or 10—are preparing for it. 

The influence in the town is decidedly Christian, affording a-clear exhibition of the 
importance of a permanently settled ministry. 


FERRISBURGH lies in the northwest corner of the County, and contains 1,822 inhabi- 
tants. It was chartered June 24, 1762. The first permanent settlements were made-in 
1784 and 5. The town was organized in 1786. There was no Congregational church 
embodied till Jan. 15, 1824. The Rev. Abram Baldwin, a missionary, labored here one 
half of the time, during the. year 1825, and with God’s blessing on his faithful labors 
there, was enjoyed by this infant church, a powerful revival of religion, and about 50 
were added within one year after its organization. 

For the 14 past years since that time, this little church has endured, to a great extent, 
a dearth of the Spirit’s influence and almost a dearth of the word of God. It has had 
the stated ministrations of the gospel only two years of the time, and half of the time 
for another year. Rev. Jonathan Kitchell supplied them for two years, 1831 and 2, and 
they enjoyed some little refreshing in the summer of 1831, a few were added to the 
chureh.. -Ferrisburgh church never enjoyed the labors of a settled pastor, and is now 
in a feeble state, but enjoyed the labors of Rev. Vernon Wolcott, one half of the time 
last year. 


GosueEn lies on the Green Mountains, in the south east corner of the County, contain- 
ing 555 inhabitants. It has no Congregational Church. 


GranviLxE, formerly Kingston, lies in the eastern part of Addison County. This is a 
mountainous town, on the east side of the main ridge of the Green Mountains, and con- 
tains 403 inhabitants. It was chartered, Aug. 2, 1781. A Congregational church was 
organized in 1804 and reorganized in 1826. There was a general revival of religion, 
in 1817, as the fruits of which 26 were added to the church. In 1826, about the time of 
the reorganization of the church, there was another revival, by the influence of which 
16 were brought into the church. This church never had a settled minister, and has 
never pebe but very little ministerial labor of any kind. The church is now almost 
extinct. 


Hawcockx lies in the southeastern corner of Addison Co. It contains 472 inhabitants. 
This township extends from the top of the Green Mountains down the eastern slope. It 
was established as a town, July 31, 1781. Its settlement. was commenced in 1788, 
and it was organized, June 18, 1792. The Congregational church was organized July 
20, 1804, consisting of three male and two female members. There were some small 
accessions to the church, but no revival of much interest till 1816, when they enjoyed 


*-Since the above notes ‘were written the Rey. Mr. Miner has been dismissed, (Jan. 16, 1839,) and the 
Rev. Jacob Scales, late of Henniker, N. H. was installed as pastor of the Congregational church of Christ 
in Cornwall, July 3, 1839. Mr. Scales was born in Freeport, Me. March 7, 1788. He was graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1817, and received bis Theological education at the Theological Seminary, Andover. 

t The account of Granville church is not, like all the others, taken from the records, but from the recol- 
lection-of an individual who had been long acquainted with them. The writer cannot, therefore, vouch 
for the perfect correctness of the above, though probably it does not vary much if at all from the truth. 
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what they called the “ Great Revival,” of the fruits of which between 20 and 30 weré 
added to the Congregational church. Eighteen were added in one day, Dec. 1, 1816. 
They have never had a pastor, and have enjoyed but very little ministerial labor. Thig 
church is in a low state. 


LercEsTeE lies in the south part of the County. It contains 636 inhabitants. There 
has never been any Congregational church organized in this town. 


Lincoun is situated on the Green Mountains, in the eastern part of the County, and 
contains 639 inhabitants. There is no Congregational church in the place. 


MippLesury was, chartered, Nov. 2, 17615 was organized; March 29, 1786; was 
constituted a shire town in 1791, and contains 3,468 inhabitants. It was originally bounded 
west by Otter Creek. About one mile in width was annexed to Middlebury from Corn- 
wall, Oct. 25, 1796, and a tract about twice as large was taken from the east side of 
Middlebury, and annexed to Ripton, Nov. 11, 1814. The first house was built in 1773; 
and about 15 families had taken up their residence in town, before the Revolutionary 
war. In 1776 and 1777, after being greatly harrassed by depredations from Burgoyne’s 
army, they all left the town. 

The first permanent residence was made by the return of three families, April 3, 1783. 
The inhabitants were supplied with preaching a number of weeks, in 1784. In 1789, 
they voted to raise a tax to support the gospel, and to procure a minister to preach on 
probation for settlement. 

The Congregational church was organized, Sept. 5, 1790, and consisted of 7 males and 
5 females. The Rev. John Barnet was ordained pastor, Nov. 11, 1790, and dismissed, 
March 31,1795. After various removals, Mr. Barnet died, in Durham, N. Y., at an 
advanced age, in 1837. Mr. Barnet regularly supplied the church, for a considerable 
term after his dismission. The Rev. Jeremiah Atwater, D. D., first President of Middle- 
bury College, preached to the church and society for about three years, commencing in 
Dec. 1799. After his labors ceased, several candidates for the ministry were employed, 
to two of whom the church unsuccessfully extended an invitation, or ‘ call’ to settle. 

The present pastor was ordained over the church and society, Dec. 19, 1805. 

The first revival of religion was enjoyed in 1801, in connection with which 50 persons 
united with the church. The second revival commenced soon after the call was 
extended to the present pastor; in Aug., 1805 ; continued in different parts of the town 
for about one year; and brought more than one hundred into the church by profession. 
The Congregational Society had met in the Court House, from the time of its erection, 
in 1798, till the completion and dedication of their meeting-house, May 31,1809. In 
the autumn of this year, a third revival commenced, which extended into 1810, and 
added to the church upwards of one hundred, beside those who were admitted by letter. 
A more full account.of these three revivals was published by the pastor, in March, 1810, 
in the ‘‘ Adviser or Vermont Evangelical Magazine,” vol. 2. 

Revivals prevailed, but were confined chiefly to the College, in the years 1811 and 
1814. These are mentioned in the Memoir of Levi Parsons, the Missionary, 1st edition, 
pages 16 and 40. ' 

During the summer of 1812, was a precious revival in two school districts. In the 
course of the last six months of this year, 35 were added to the church by profession. 

In the summer of 1816; was realized what had been strongly indicated, for several 
months, by the prayers of those who wait for the consolation of Israel. During a single 
week in the month of August, probably 50 attained to the liberty wherewith Christ maketh 
free. Such an event had never before been witnessed in Middlebury. The College 
shared very largely in this work of grace, and other denominations partook of its blessed 
fruits. The number that joined the Congregational church, in the course of a year, by 
profession, exceeded one hundred. In 1819 and in 1822, revivals prevailed, each limited 
to one or two school districts. In the summer of 1821, was a revival of considerable 
interest, both in the town and in the College, and 39 made a profession of religion within 
the periodof a year. In October, 1825, cominenced a very interesting work, which began 
cotemporaneously in the College and town, and added 57 to the church by profession, in 
the early part of 1826. The revival in the spring of 1830, was confined chiefly to the 
Female Seminary. None made a profession in Middlebury, except those whose resi- 
dence was here: In July, 24 were added to the church by profession, the Jarger part of 
whom had been members of the Seminary. In April, 1831, was held the first protracted 
meeting in Middlebury. This was the fourth in Addison County, and probably the fourth 
in the State. The services, as was then customary, continued three days, viz, from Monday 
evening to Thursday evening. The church, with such as had been deeply impressed 
with the previous exercises, held a meeting on Friday also. The revival had now com 
menced, which continued to some extent through the summer, and 123 in the course of 
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the year were added to the Congregational church by profession. ‘The College shared 
largely in the benefits of this revival. 

A protracted meeting was held in March, 1834, with most happy results. Several, 
during the meeting, manifested a “new spirit.” Within a year, 63 made a profesoion of 
religion. This refreshing extended to the College also. In the autumn of 1835, the 
church appeared to feel deeply the importance of taking a higher stand as Christians. 
Hence they were prepared to second the proposals made by the Addison Consociation, at 
their annual meeting, Oct. 1, “ That there be held a weekly conference of the churches, 
to be composed of the pastors and such number of delegates as the several churches 
may appoint.” Though in some instances, two of these meetings were held in a week, 
in different towns, this church never failed to have actually present, at each meeting, six 
delegates, and in scarce a single instance did the same person attend, as delegate, twice. 
These Conferences were sustained by the punctual attendance of the pastors, and a full 
delegation from the central and southwestern part of the Consociation, and proved to 
Middlebury and several other towns peculiarly reviving. While through these means, 
the tone of feeling was rising, a protracted meeting was commenced in Shoreham, 12 
miles distant. 

As the two protracted meetings, which had been sustained by the church in Middle- 

“bury, had been greatly blessed, and as they had enjoyed a term of more than 44 years to 
judge in regard to the effects of the first on the cause of religion, there prevailed a 
common sentiment that it was the duty of the church to consecrate an unusual portion 
of time to public religious services. Accordingly, at the monthly church meeting, Oct. 
30, it was concluded to have a protracted meeting. The church, male and female, to 
quote from the records, “all rose, and pledged themselves to God and to one another, to 
do their whole duty in sustaining the protracted meeting.” There was appointed to be 
held on the following week, a meeting of the church, “to humble ourselves before God, 
and implore the divine blessing on the church.” The effect of these previous steps was 
most happy, and a revival was actually existing, and some began to hope their sins were 
forgiven, before the commencement of the protracted meeting on the 12th of November. 
This meeting was continued longer than either of the previous ones of similar character, 
and as has appeared by the results, was greatly blessed. 

No sermon was delivered in the former part of the day, except on the Sabbath. The 
professors of religion were requested to meet every forenoon, in small circles, for prayer ; 
and all others, who were willing to be conversed with, were invited to attend the meet- 
ing of inquiry. So many pressed in to attend this exercise, that it became necessary to 
leave the vestry, which would accommodate 150 or 200, and hold it in the meeting- 
house. The number who are supposed to have experienced an essential change of 
character on the subject of religion during the meeting was large, probably as many as 
400. Over 100 of these resided in other towns. Of those belonging to Middlebury, a 
considerable number, doubtless from 50 to 75, united with other denominations, with 
which they were connected. In the course of a year, 235 were added to the Congrega- 
tional church, 40 of them having been received by letter. 

While this communication is going to the press, the 16th revival in the Congregational 
church is in progress, with very encouraging prospects. 

The preceding account does not, by any means, bring into view, the full extent of the 
various revivals. In all cases, some individuals, and in many instances considerable 
numbers, who appeared to have been the happy subjects of a revival, are not included in - 
the preceding enumeration of additions to the church. Among these were many mem- 
bers of the public institutions, but few of whom made a profession in Middlebury, unless 
they belonged to the town. To this number also, is to be added many, who had merely 
a temporary residence, and those who united with other denominations, or did not make 
a profession of religion till after long delay, or removal from the place. 

The whole number that united with the church, previous to the present pastor’s labors, 
is 105. The admissions since, up to Jan. 7, 1839, have been 1,178, making a total of 
1,283. Of these it will be perceived, none of the subjects of the present revival having 
been admitted to the church, that a large proportion have been received, as the fruits of 
the fifteen revivals previously mentioned. 

To Him who sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb, be all the glory forever and ever. 


MowxrTon is situated on the north boundary of Addison County, 16 miles north of 
Middlebury, and has 1,384 inhabitants. It was chartered June 24, 1762, and was settled 
immediately after the Revolutionary war. A Congregational church was organized in 
Monkton in 1804, or a short time previously, and consisted of members from both 
Monkton and Ferrisburgh. On May 22, 1807, most if not all the members united with 
the church in Vergennes. 

The present Congregational church was embodied under favorable auspices, with about 
40 members, May 24, 1824, by Rev. Abram Baldwin, a Missionary of the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society, from members of other churches residing in town, and from the 
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fruits of an interesting revival in connection with his successful ministry. Mr. Baldwin 
labored alternately with this church and that in Ferrisburgh, during the year 1825; and 
was not long after that taken to his rest from his successful labors as a missionary 
among the churches. Rev. Joel Fisk was ordained pastor, Sept. 20, 1826; labored 
with them about four years; and was dismissed, Oct. 18, 1830, with a view of taking the 
pastoral charge of the church in New Haven, Some few were added to the church 
during the ministry of Mr. Fisk, but no special revival. Since the dismission of Mr. 
Fisk, this church has been almost entirely destitute of the stated ministry of the gospel. 
Religion is low there, though they were supplied with preaching one half of the last 
year and all the time the present year, by Rev. Vernon Wolcott. 


New Haven lies in the central part of the County. It contains 1,834 inhabitants, 
and was chartered, Nov. 2,1761. The settlement of this township commenced in 1769, 
in the north western corner, on the part now set off to Waltham. It was however 
abandoned in 1776, in consequence of the Revolutionary war. At the close of the war 
the settlement was resumed by the returning settlers, and in 1785 the town was organ- 
ized. There were two Congregational churches formed, one in the south part of the 
town, Nov. 15, 1797, and the other in the north part of the town. The time of its 
organization cannot be ascertained, as no remains of its records can be found. These 
two churches were united into one, Sept. 29, 1800, with 26 members. In the year 
following, 28 members were added to the chureh; whether these were added by letter 
principally, or by profession as the fruits of a revival of religion, does not appear. 

From 1801 to 1816, for some reason unknown, there is not a scrap of the church 
records preserved. They were probably kept on loose papers, which are now lost. In 
1816 there was a general revival which brought into the church 75 members. In 1822, 
40 were added to the church. Twelve were added in 1824, showing a little refreshing, 
and 8 in 1828. In 1831, as the fruits of a powerful work of the Holy Ghost in connec- 
tion with a “three days’ meeting,” and in pursuance of it, 114 were added to the church. 
In 1834, 62 joined the church, the fruits also of a revival following a protracted meeting. 
In 1836, 21 were added in connection with a revived state of the church in conjunction 
with a protracted meeting held in Middlebury, which this people attended quite exten- 
sively. In 1837, of the fruits of a revival, promoted also by a protracted meeting, 30 
were added to the church. Rev. Silas L. Bingham was settled June 22, 1804, and 
dismissed in 1808. Mr. Bingham still resides in New Haven, an active member of the 
church, having discontinued his ministerial labors shortly after his dismission, 

Rev. Josiah Hopkins was ordained June 14, 1809; and after 21 years of successful 
ministerial labor, was dismissed, August 20, 1830, having received a call to settle over 
the first Presbyterian church in Auburn, N. Y., where he still continues. A number of 
young men have entered the gospel ministry, who received their theological education 
under the tuition of Mr. Hopkins, while in New. Haven. As appears from the above 
account, there were at least two general revivals of religion during his ministry and two 
partial ones. 

Rev. Joel Fisk was installed Oct. 26, 1830, and was dismissed, Sept. 25, 1832. Mr. 
Fisk is reinstalled in Essex, N. Y. The powerful revival in 1831, was enjoyed under 
Mr. Fisk’s ministry. Rev. Enoch Mead was ordained over this people, Jan. 9, 1834, 
and dismissed, Nev. 16, 1836. Mr. Mead is,about being resettled in Rockingham, Iowa 
Territory. The revival of 1834 was under Mr. Mead’s ministry. The revival of 1837 
was in connection with the labors of Rev. Mr. Bushnell, who supplied this people for one 
year. Rev. James Meacham, the present pastor, was ordained, May 29, 1838. 


Panton lies in the north west part of the County, and contains 605 inhabitants, It was 
chartered, Nov. 3, 1764. No permanent settlement was made here till after the Revolu- 
tionary war. A Congregational church was organized, March 2, 1808, by Rev. Messrs. 
Increase Graves and Sylvanus Chapin, and joined Consociation, June 14, of the same 
year. Panton church voted to unite with Addison Congregational church, June 29, 
1816, and were received on the 3d of Nov. following. 


Rrptown is a mountain town, 8 miles east of Middlebury, containing 278 inhabitants. 
It was chartered, April 13, 1781, and was organized in March, 1828. The Congrega- 
tional church was embodied, Nov. 6, 1828, by Rey. T. A. Merrill, D. D. This church 
has never had a settled pastor, and but very little of the stated ministrations of the 
gospel. They regularly hold meetings on the Sabbath, and sustain a small but flourishing 
Sabbath school. This being known, they are frequently supplied by the occasional 
labors of clergymen in the vicinity and officers of Middlebury College. Some of the 
students from the College often spend Sabbath with them. They enjoy the ordinances 
of the gospel quite regularly, and sustain regular church meetings, conference meetings, 
and prayer meetings. In the autumn of 1834, an interesting protracted meeting was 
eld, which was accompanied with a pleasing revival of religion. To that little church, 
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then consisting only of 11 members, were added 17 new members. On Feb. 7, 1836, of 
the fruits of another refreshing, in connection with a protracted meeting in Middlebury, 
15 were added to the church. Ripton church reaps great advantage from regularly 
sustaining their own meetings on the Sabbath, whether they have preaching or not. 
The writer of this, a few months since spent a Sabbath in Ripton, which was the second 
Sabbath they had been providentially supplied, and they then had a prospect of a supply 
one or two Sabbaths more in the same way. This they could not have expected had 
they not regularly sustained meetings on the Sabbath. With some aid from abroad, they 
have now a neat, commodious house of worship, which was dedicated January 2, 1838. 


SaxisBuRy lies in the central part of the County. Lake Dunmore lies mostly in this 
town. It contains 970 inhabitants. It was chartered Nov. 3, 1761, and its settlement 
commenced in 1775. The first settlers were much harrassed and were compelled to flee 
for safety during the Revolutionary war. The Congregational Church was organized, 
Feb. 8, 1804; and a meeting-house was built the same year. They had no settled 
minister till Sept. 15, 1811, when Rev. Rufus Pomeroy was settled as pastor, a little more 
than seven years after the church was embodied. Mr. Pomeroy was dismissed, Nov. 19, 
1816, having continued his ministry here for a little more than five years. He was resettled 

.in Otis, Ms. He is now without a pastoral charge. The first revival this church enjoyed 
was in 1809 and 10, previous to the settlement of Mr. Pomeroy, of the fruits of which 
23 were added to the church. 

March 11, 1819, Rev. Joseph Cheney was installed. Mr. Cheney continued four 
years; was dismissed March 4, 1823; and died, at Brandon, June 6, 1834. The 
second general revival of religion was during the ministry of Mr. Cheney, and 38 were 
added to the church. Eleven years intervened between this and the former revival, 
though some few mercy drops were received during that time. j 

For ten years they were destitute of the stated ministry. In 1831, Rev. Daniel Rock- 
well supplied them for a year. This year there was a very general and powerful revival, 
which commenced with a protracted meeting. This revival, ten years after the previous 
one, brought 45 into the church. Rev. Eli Hyde was installed over this church, May 
30, 1833, and was dismissed Sept. 27, 1836. In the winter of 1836, 8 or 10 were added 
to this church through the influence of a protracted meeting in Middlebury, which was, 
attended by the people of Salisbury. 


SuHorEHAM is situated in the south west corner of the County, and contains 2,137 inhabi- 
tants. Settlements were commenced here in 1766. The Congregational church was 
organized, May, 1792, though not strictly on Congregational or even evangelical principles. 
Through the agency of Rev. Messrs. Peter Starr and Ammi Robbins, Missionaries from 
Connecticut, it was reorganized, March, 1794. About this time there were received to 
the church 15 new members, and an unusual interest on the subject of religion prevailed 
through the season. They had some refreshing at different times, particularly in 1798; 
and in 1802 and 8, a revival of considerable interest was enjoyed, but the church yet 
having no pastor, no definite knowledge of the fruits of this revival is preserved. 
Another revival commenced in the latter part of 1804, and continued through the year 
1805. The converts were not numerous, but this season of grace was unusually inter- 
esting. Dec. 26, 1805, Rev. Evans Beardsly was settled as pastor of this church and 
people. He was dismissed, May 9, 1809. In 1810, there was a revival of a most inter- 
esting character and of great power, under the faithful and successful labors of Rev. 
Samuel Cheever. Mr. Cheever’s labors were most signally blessed here though he was 
not settled. A large number of respectable heads of families, were the subjects of this 
work of grace. More than 100 were added to the church as the fruits of this precious 
revival, and its influence in promoting evangelical religion was great and salutary. Rev. 
Daniel O. Morton was ordained pastor of this church, June 30, 1814, and after 17 years 
ministry among this people he was dismissed, Oct. 13, 1831. Mr. Morton was resettled 
in Springfield, Vt., and has thence removed to Winchendon, Ms., where he was installed 
March 2, 1836, and still labors there. In the autumn of 1816, there was another general 
revival, under the ministry of Mr. Morton, which added about 100 to the church. There 
were other seasons of revival; and especially in 1821, was a revival of considerable 
interest. In 1830, another revival added 30 to the church. There was also some 
refreshing 1831, 

Rev. Josiah F. Goodhue was installed, Feb. 12, 1834, and still continues pastor. In 
Noy. 1835, a protracted meeting was held, which was blessed to the quickening of the 
church and the hopeful conversion of many sinners. The influence of this meeting and 
revival was happy, and about 100 were brought into the church as its fruits. 


. STARKSBOROUGH lies in the north eastern corner of the County, and contains 1,342 
inhabitants. It was chartered, Nov. 9, 1780; began to be settled in April, 1788; and 
was organized in March, 1796. A Congregational church was organized, Aug. 7, 1804, 
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consisting of five members. From Aug., 1824 to April, 1825, 27 were added to the church 
as the fruits of a general revival of religion, the only one which this church ever enjoyed. 
Rey. Henry Boynton was ordained over this and the church in Bristol, May 4, 1825, and 
was dismissed, Sept. 24,1826. On the 3d of Sept. 1830, this church dissolved their separate 
organization, and most of the members with their records were transferred to the 
Congregational church in Bristol, 


VERGENNEs was incorporated into a city from the towns of New Haven, Panton and 
Ferrisburgh, Oct. 23, 1788, embracing a territory of one mile square. That part of New 
Haven which originally joined it, subsequently became -a new township under the name 
of Waltham. It lies 50 miles from Montpelier, and contains 999 inhabitants, and is 
the only city in the State. The first settlement within the limits of Vergennes was 
made 1766. 

The Congregational church was embodied, Sept. 17, 1793, consisting of nine members 
of other churches, 5 male and 4 female, through the agency of Rev. C. M. Smith, a 
Missionary from Connecticut. Rev. Daniel Clark Sanders, D. D., was settled over this 
church, June 12, 1794. He resigned his pastoral charge of this church, Aug. 24, 1799 
with a view of accepting his appointment (o the Presidency of the University of Ver- 
mont. Dr. Sanders continued his ministry in Vergennes a little more than five years. 

March 12, 1807, Rev..John Hough was ordained pastor, and was dismissed, Aug. 25, 
1812, at his request. Shortly after he was appointed a Professor in Middlebury College, 
where he still continues. Prof. Hough’s ministry in Vergennes was also a little more 
than five years, and eight years intervened between his ministry and that of Dr. Sanders. 
This church was destitute for,about five years, after the dismission of Prof. Hough, till 
Rey. Alexander Lovell was ofdained to the pastoral office, Oct. 22,1817. After 18 years 
of ministerial labor, he was dismissed, Nov. 10, 1835, at his own request, and was 
reinstalled in Phillipston, Worcester Co., Ms., Dec. 16, 1835, where he still continues. 

Rev. Harvey Freegrace Leavitt, the present pastor, was installed, Aug. 31, 1836. A 
neat and commodious house of worship was built in the summer of 1834, and was dedi- 
cated Dec. 23, 1834. This church enjoyed an interesting revival during the ministry of 
Prof. Hough, and 20 were added to the church in the summer of 1810. In the year ending 
June, 1817, 41 were gathered into the church, and 8 more at the beginning of the next year, 
probably all the fruits of a general revival under the ministry of Mr. Lovell. In 1830, 
an interesting revival was enjoyed, and 31 were added to the church. In June, 1831, 
a protracted meeting was held with interest, and a second in November of the same 
year. As the fruits of these meetings and the revival connected with them, about 30 
were received to the church during the year. About 16 more were added in 1834 and 5. 

In the spring of 1836, a protracted meeting was held, commencing April 6. This 
meeting was evidently attended with much of the Spirit’s influence, and resulted in a 
pleasing revival which continued through the season with more or less interest. The 
church was at that time small and without a pastor, and felt that help must come from 
God. By humiliation, fasting and earnest supplications, they obtained the copious 
effusions of the Holy Spirit, as the result of which 185 were added to the church, a 
number almost three times as large as the whole church, at the commencement of the 
revival. The subjects of this work of the Spirit embraced a large proportion of men of 
talent, influence and wealth, and a goodly number of young men who are now preparing 
for the ministry. The next March, 1837, after a series of circular conferences held in 
this and other towns in the County, another protracted meeting was held with interest; 
and, as the fruits of a revival connected with it, more than 20 were added to the church. 
So God has of late, wonderfully blessed his Zion in Vergennes. 


Wattuam is a small township adjoining Vergennes, on the southeast. It was origi- 
nally a part of New Haven, was set off from that town, and incorporated, 1796. The 
settlement commenced just before the beginning of the Revolutionary war, was soon 
abandoned, and resumed subsequently to the war. It was organized soon after it was 
incorporated, and contains 330 inhabitants. There is no Congregational church in this 
town. But as it shared largely in the revival of 1836, in Vergennes, it then became and 
probably will continue a constituent part of the Congregational Church in Vergennes, 


WeysrinGe is a small township in the central part of the County, separated from 
Middlebury on the southeast by Otter Creek. Weybridge began to be settled before the 
Revolutionary war, but the settlers were soon dispersed. They returned soon after the 
war. It was chartered Nov. 3, 1761, and contains 850 inhabitants. The Congregational 
Church was organized, June 20, 1794. Rev. Jonathan Hovey, Jr., was ordained to the 
pastoral office Feb. 20, 1806, and was dismissed Dec. 9, 1816, nearly eleven years after. 
Mr, Hovey is now in Barre in western New York, There was a revival of religion 
in Weybridge, in 1803, before Mr. Hovey’s settlement there, and 18 were added to the 
church. In 1806, the year of Mr. Hovey’s settlement, 34 were added to the church, 
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and in 1807, the year following, 34 more. These 68 were the fruits of the same 
revival, in 1806, ; 

Aug. 12, 1818, Rev. Eli Moody was ordained pastor, and was dismissed, Dec. 9, 1823. 
Mr. Moody was resettled in Granby, Ms., his native place, Dec. 29, 1830, as pastor of 
the West church. Oct. 5, 1836, he was dismissed from that church and installed the 
same day, pastor of the East church, in the same town, where he still continues. In 
1821, during the ministry of Mr. Moody, 14 years after the previous general revival, 
another refreshing from the presence of the Lord was enjoyed, and 23 were added to its 
number, and 18 also during the year following. These 41 were doubtless the fruits of 
the same revival occuring in 1821. 

March 8, 1825, Rev. Harvey Smith was ordained pastor. The same year they had a 
little refreshing and 14 were added to the church. Mr. Smith was dismissed, April 22, 
1828, and resettled at Jerico, Chittenden Co., Vt. He has removed thence, and is now 
laboring at Moreau, Saratoga Co., N. Y. In 1831 Rev. Bowman Brown supplied this 
people, and, in connection with a protracted meeting, an interesting revival brought 23 
into the church. July 2, 1834, Rev. Jonathan Lee was installed pastor, and was dis- 
missed May 24, 1837. For the present, Rev. Jedediah Bushnell supplies this church. 


WuitineG, a small township, lying in the south part of Addison County, was chartered 
~ Aug. 6, 1763; and its settlement is said to have commenced the same year. The inhabi- 
tants were, however, driven eway in the Revolutionary war, but returned soon after its 
close. It was organized in March, 1785, and contains 653 inhabitants. The Congrega- 
tional church was organized Sept. 13, 1799. Rev. Justin Parsons was ordained pastor, 
Jan. 24, 1810, and was dismissed in 1812. Mr. Parsons was resettled in Pittsfield, Vt.; 
has removed thence and has labored in varions places, on the east side of the Green 
Mountains; and now is supplying the church in Jamaica. In 1821 there was a pleasant 
revival of religion, the results of which cannot be definitely stated, on account of the 
defective state of the records. There was a little refreshing in 1836, and also in 1838. 


Interesting Facts drawn out of the preceding Table and Notes. 


There have been 32 Congregational ministers settled in Addison County. Six of these 
remain still as pastors of churches, and 26 have been dismissed. 

The present pastors have been settled over their present respective charges, as follows: 

1 has been settled 34 years. 

1 “ee “e 8 «6 

wh ee 6é 5) “ce 


1 has been settled 3 years. 
1 «cc ee 2 “<< 
1 not yet a year. 


Of the pastors that have been. dismissed, 


1 was distnissed in 1 year. 1 was dismissed in 17 years. 
Awere ‘ 2 years. | fei & 13s 
4 ee “ce Reece 1 “cc “cc 21 “ec 
4 “ec “ce 4 ce | 1 ee ce 33 “ 
6 *“ ee 5 “ce 1 “cc “ec 35 “ee 


Diaries 6 Ome | 


Of the 22 pastors 23 have been graduated at some one of our New England colleges. 


8 at Yale. 3 at Dartmouth, 1 at University of 1 at Harvard, 
7 at Middlebury, 2 at Williams, | Vermont, 1 at Brown. 


Leaving 9 who were not graduated at any College. 


Of the 32 pastors, 7 have pursued theological studies at public Theological Seminaries, 
through a full or partial course—5 at Andover, 1 at Lane Seminary, and 1 at Auburn; 19 
have pursued their theological studies with private Instructors or Professors in Colleges, 
and 6 others probably studied more or less with private Instructors, but with whom it is 
not known to us. But three of the 32 are yet known to have died. 

Of the 18 churches that have been organized in the County, 6 have never had settled 
pastors, of these 2 do not now exist under separate organizations, but are merged into 
other adjoining churches; 4 churches are now feeble and destitute of the stated preaching 
of the gospel; 6 others are statedly° supplied with preaching by means of pecuniary 
assistance from the Domestic Missionary Society; and 6 others still are able churches, 
that have long had pastors, 

Five churches settled pastors within 5 years afier their organization; 2 others within 
10 years; 4 others within 15 years, 
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The six churches that now have pastors, have each been organized more than 40 
years, and 5 of them have enjoyed more than 30 years of pastoral labor. 


1 out of 53 years, has had 43 years of pastoral labor. 
] és 48 ee ee 44. “e “e 
1 “ 48 “ “ce 39 ee se 
1 “ 45 “e “ 33 ee te 
1 3 41 “ce “ee 31 ce “ce 
1 «6 A6 “ “ 27 6 se 


Of these 6 churches, 


1 has had 2 pastors. One church, that-has now no pastor 
Yo Bie © | has had 4, 


7A panier een: Nana | And another 3. 
1 77 5 4 


One church that was organized in a powerful revival 53 years ago, has enjoyed 19 
revivals of religion, 8 of which were general revivals, that reached more or less to all 
parts of the town. 

Another has enjoyed 16 revivals, 9 of which were general revivals. 

There have been five seasons of revivals, more or less through the County, that might, 
with some propriety, be called County revivals. 


Tn the revival in 1810, 6 churches shared. 


53 cs 1816, extending into 1817, 7 churches shared extensively. 
ce ss 1821, 8 churches shared extensively. 

“s «“é 1831 : ila “e ee 

ce ae 1835 and 1836, 10 churches, shared extensively. 


Previous to 1800 there had been four revivals of religion in the County. 


During 10 years, beginning with 1800, there were 12 revivals in the County. 


6s 10 =<“ «“ “6 1810, 66 22 6e ce 
se 10 <« 6 “ec 1820, “ce 25 “6 “6 
“ce gs « “6 “<c 1830, 6 38 «“<c “c 


There have been in Addison County as many revivals in the 7 years beginning with 
1831, (that year of general revival through the country,) as there had been for 13 years 
previous to that, and as many as there had been for 23 years previous to that time. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES OF 
COPENHAGEN. 


[Extract from the Regulations of the Society, translated from the French by Jacos Portzr.] 


Tur Society proposes as its principal object, the publishing and explaining 
of the works of Iceland and the ancient literature of the North. The plan 
which it has adopted, embraces everything that can throw light on the ancient 
history, the language and the antiquities of the North in general. / 

The Icelandic Sagas and other ancient works of the North, are published in 
separate volumes, in the original language with translations in Danish and in 
Latin. A committee, appointed for this purpose by the Society, is charged with 
the concerns of this publication. The object of it is to preserve in Iceland the 
taste for the national literature, which has prevailed there for centuries; to 
enable the inhabitants of the North also to understand the principal sources of 
their ancient history; lastly, to furnish to the learned in foreign countries the 
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means of deriving benefit from these works in their labors upon history, lan- 
guages and antiquity. ; ‘ i 

The Society is engaged in publishing a collection of memoirs and disserta- 
tions, the design of which is to transmit to the enlightened part of the public 
such researches as will serve to make better known the literature and antiqui- 
ties of the North. aw 

The Society will contribute likewise to the publication of other works 
appropriate to its design; and, as soon as the means of its members. and the 
gifts of its benefactors shall enable it to extend its operations, it will hold itself 
in readiness to profit by them, so as to diffuse still farther in other ways more 
light on every thing that belongs to Scandinavian antiquity. 

The Society chooses as members men of letters and patrons of the sciences 
of known reputation, whether in the North or abroad, who take an interest in 
ancient literature and the antiquities of the North. It will endeavor, above all, 
to connect itself with the learned, who devote themselves to the study of the 
sciences, that are connected with the objects of its labors. The assessment on 
the members is 50 rix-dollars, (54 guineas,) to be paid once for all on the 
‘receipt of the diploma. It will be added forthwith to the permanent funds, the 
income of which is to cover the annual expenses. Every extraordinary dona- 
tion of 100 rix-dollars is added to the permanent funds and recorded with the 
name of the donor. 

Each member connected with the Society, receives a diploma signed by the 
President, Vice President and Secretary, and sealed with the seal of the 
Society. 


Notes. 


1. The Society has resolved to publish a complete collection of the reports concerning 
the voyages of discovery in America, undertaken by the ancient Scandinavians in the 
tenth century and afterwards. 

2. The Society is making from time to time, researches among the principal ruins of 
the ancient European colonies of Greenland, of which some reports will be given, both 
in the journal of the Society, as well as in a separate work, concerning the historical 
monuments of Greenland. Three inscriptions, two of them in runes, have already 
reached us from this remarkable polar country, and we may hope that the researches 
commenced, being directed by some officers of government, will yield an important 
harvest to geography and antiquities. 

3. The labors of the Society are not confined to the Scandinavian kingdom. The 
ancient laws of the North, the Eddas, which contain a rich mythology of Asiatic origin, 
the antiquities of the North, seeing some have made collections of them, and above all, 
the ancient historical literature, of which more than 2,000 manuscripts have been pre- 
served to our days, have excited a lively interest throughout the whole civilized world ; 
and their utility for the researches of the antiquary, ake historian, the jurisconsult and 
the philologist, has been universally acknowledged. It is, therefore, with the greatest 
propriety that learned foreigners are received into the Society with all the rights and 
privileges of the natives of Scandinavia. 

4, The inconographical view, above the engraved frame of the diploma, represents the 
following objects :—In a landscape of Iceland is seen on the left, over a hill, an altar of 
stone of the time of paganism; near it a helmet, a horn, a knife and a stone chisel. A 
genius raises or supports a tottering stone ornamented with emblems of paganism. Over 
against him is sitting an author of the Sagas, who writes in Gothic characters, on a roll of 
parchment, the runes which Saga, the historic muse of the north, who is sitting on a 
rock, has engraved on her buckler. One there reads these words from a song of the 
runes of Odin: 


“ Rinar muntu finna ok radna stafi,” 


that is, 


See runes and runic characters explained. 


At the feet of Saga is seen a calendar engraved in northern runes on a square staff. 
On the right, Thule, that is, Iceland, is represented under the figure of a female sitting 
in a pensive attitude on a rock; she is covered with a sheep skin; her harp hangs by 
her side. Behind her another genius brings an urn to the throne of Saga; on the 
ground are two urns of less size. The block of stone on which Saga is seated, is 
ornamented with figures of paganism, common to monuments of this kind. There are 
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likewise two other stones, one on each side of her seat. On one of these we read the 
inscription— Fimbuttys fornar rinar,” runes or ancient precépts of the great god. 
These words are from Vélu-spa, Prophecies of Vala, one of the most ancient poems of 
the Edda. The names crowned with oak, that are seen on the reverse of the Gothic 
columns, are those often celebrated northern antiquaries, who deserved well from history 
by their commentaries on the most ancient historical works or poems of the North. At 
the bottom of the frame is seen the device of the Society :—*‘ Urdar ordi kvedr engi 
madr.” No one can contradict or refute the words of Urda. These words are taken 
from Fjélsuinomal in the ancient Edda. Urda, the eldest and most distinguished of the 
three grand destinies or fatal sisters of the North, is represented on the great seal of the 
Society, holding in her hand a tablet of stone. At her feet flows a river, where are 
swimming her two swans. One there sees likewise the Icelandic name of the Society 
in runes, as it is in Gothic letters on the upper part of the frame. Translation of the 
inscription:—‘t The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries have elected as a member 

, whom they esteem as willing and able to contribute towards 
attaining the object for which they are associated.” 


PATRON OF THE SOCIETY. 
His Majesty, Frederic, VI., King of Denmark. 


OFFICERS. 


E. C. Werlauff, Privy Counsellor of State, President of the University, and Director 
of the Royal Library, President. 

Finn Magnusen, Archivist of the Realm, Vice President. 

C. C. Rain, Secretary. 

J. F. Magnus, Treasurer. 

Major W. Cathala, Andrew Nichen, Auditors. 


COMMITTEE FOR PUBLISHING WORKS OF ANTIQUITY. 
8. Egiloson, Lecturer in the College of Bersestad in Iceland. 
Finn Magnusen, Professor and Archivist of the Realm. 
N. M. Petersen, Register of the Archives of the Realm. 
C. C. Rafn, Professor. : 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ARCHEOLOGICAL MEMOIRS. 


W. F. K. Christie, Grand Bailiff of Bergen in Norway. 

QO. C. Ekman, Doctor of Medicine, Calmar. 

L. Engelstoft, Professor. 

N. N. Falck, Counsellor of State, Kiel. 

W. A. Graah, Captain of the Royal Marine. 

B. E. Hildebrand, Inspector of the Cabinet of Antiquities at Lund. 

J. G. Liljegren, Antiquary of the Kingdom of Sweden. 

Finn Magnusen, Professor and Archivist of the Realm. 

P. E. Miller, Bishop of Zealand, deceased. 

J. Neuman, Bishop of Bergen in Norway. 

C. Paulsen, Professor in the University of Kiel. 

N. M. Petersen, Register of the Archives of the Realm. 

C. Pingel, Doctor of Philosophy. 

C. C. Rafn, Professor. 

J. F. W. Schlegel, Privy Counsellor of State, deceased. ‘ 
J. H. Schroder, Professor and Librarian at Upsal. 

C. H. Sommer, Lieutenant Colonel, Commander at Rosenburg. 

C. Thomsen, Inspector of the Museum of Northern Antiquities. 

J. H. Wallman, Lecturer in the Gymnasium at Linkoeping. 

E. C. Werlauff, President of the University and Director of the Royal Library. 
C. C, Zahrtman, Captain, Director of the Archives of Hydrographical Charts. 


BRIEF SKETCH OF MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OHIO. 


Between 1787 and 1792, a contract was executed by the National Legisla- 
ture and John Cleves Symmes, ceding to the latter one million of acres of land, 
lying between the Great and Little Miami rivers, Ohio, with the provision that 
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one township should be reserved for a literary institution. For this purpose a 
township was set apart, on which Carthage near Cincinnati, has been built. It 
was afterwards ascertained that the greater part of the township had been 
alienated and sold. On account of some embarrassments attending the subject, 
Congress were induced in 1803, to give the Legislature power to select land 
west of the Great Miami equal to the original amount. Nothing definite was 
done till 1809, when the General Assembly of Ohio, passed an Act in the fol- 
lowing words :—“'There shall be an University established and instituted, by 
the name and style of the Miami University, for the instruction of youth in all 
the various branches of the liberal arts and sciences, for the promotion of good 
education, virtue, religion and morality, and for conferring all the literary 
honors granted in similar institutions; and the benefits and advantages of said 
University shall be open to.all the citizens within the State.” A body politic 
and corporate was created, distinguished by the name of the “President and 
Trustees of the Miami University,” in which was vested the lands for the sole 
and exclusive use of the University. At the same time, three Commissioners 
were appointed to select the proper site. It was, however, finally determined 
by the Legislature, that the best site would be on the University township 
itself. 

The first meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at Lebanon, June 7, 
1809. At their next meeting arrangements were made for laying out the town 
of Oxford. From this period till 1818, the business of the trustees consisted 
principally in passing regulations concerning the disposal of the land. June 23, 
1818, it was resolved that a Grammar School should be established. Rev. 
James Hughs was appointed preceptor. In 1823, Rev. Robert H. Bishop, D. D., 
then a Professor in Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky., was appointed 
President. The University began its operations in November, 1824. The first 
commencement was held in the autumn of 1826, at which time twelve young 
men were graduated. 

The land granted for the use of the University consists of 23,040 acres. 
The amount now accruing to the college is $5,500 per annum. A mile square 
has been divided into small lots fora town. The remainder has been divided 
into tracts of not less then 80 nor more than 150 acres. In 1817, one wing of 
a large college building was finished. In 1820, the main building was com- 
pleted, containing a chapel, library room, rooms for. recitations and for the use 
of the College Societies. In 1829, another building was erected, 100 feet in 
length by 40 in width. In 1835, an additional building was erected, and in 
1837, a small laboratory. The number of rooms ia all is 108. 

Among the Professors who have been at various times connected with the 
college are John E. Annan, William Sparrow, William H. McGuffey, Thomas 
Armstrong, and A. S. Bledsoe. The Faculty now consist of 


Robert H. Bishop, D. D., President. 

John W, Scott, M. A., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Astronomy and Chemistry. 
Samuel W. McCracken, M. A., Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engineer. 

Jobn M’Arthur, M. A., Professor of Greek, Rhetoric and Mental Science. 

Chauncey N. Olds, B. A., Professor of Latin and Hebrew. 

W. W. Robertson, M. A., Master of the Grammar School. 


_ The present number of students in the College Proper is 141; English Scien- 
tific Department, 13; Grammar School, 50; total, 204. The whole number that 
have been in attendance since November, 1824, is more than 900. The number 
of the alumni of the College Proper, is more than 200. Between 60 and 70 
have entered, or are about to enter on the Christian ministry, three of whom 
are foreign missionaries, The College library has 1,600 volumes; two Society 
Libraries have about 1,400 each; in all, 4,400. The University possesses 
valuable means in apparatus and specimens for promoting the study of natural 
philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, etc. The location is healthful and pleasant, 
and the College is every way prosperous. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE HACKNEY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ENGLAND. 


A Soctery called the “Village Itinerary Society,” originated about the month 
of May, 1791, in the united efforts of the late Rev. John Eyre, M. A. of Hack- 
ney,and his Christian friends, Mrs. Mather, Edward Hanson, Esq., and Mr. 
David Whitaker, with a view of spreading the knowledge of the gospel, by 
preaching, and other scriptural means of instruction. Providence pointed out 
to them the destitute condition of some villages and towns.in Hampshire, Surrey 
and Sussex, and there they began their operations. In 1801, the late Charles 
Townsend, Esgq., joined this little band; and about the month of October, 1802, 
the late Mr. Eyre conferred with Mr. Collison about the plan of a Theological 
Seminary, for imparting preparatory instruction to pious candidates for the 
Christian ministry, and to give the Village Itineracy a more extended field of 
operation in different parts of the kingdom. In the first three months of 1803, 
three of the principal agents in the plan were removed by death, Messrs. 
Hanson, Townsend and Eyre. Mr. Townsend bequeathed £10,000 to the 
object. Soon after, Joseph Hardcastle, Esq., was chosen Treasurer, and Rev. 
Matthew Wilks, Secretary and Superintendent. The legacy was paid and 
invested, and the Theological Seminary commenced operations in 1803. 

The Rey. George Collison is, at the present time, theological tutor, and the 
Rev. Samuel Ransom, classical tutor. The number of students is from 12 to 
20. The studies are classical, biblical and theological. A committee of 26 
gentlemen, chosen annually, manage the concerns of the Society. The follow- 
ing is the list of ministers educated at the Seminary up to the year 1836, with 
the places of their labor. Those individuals, against whose names is the fol- 
lowing mark, * are dead. 


Alloway, William, Missionary, Jamaica. Harsant, John, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Aston, Thomas, Bucks. Hayden, William, Frodingham, Yorks. 
Bannister, Stephen, Epping, Essex. Haymes, W., Surrey, Mission. 
*Bartlett, Hayter, Benjamin, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Bateman, Charles, Abbott’s Roothing, Essex. Heath, Thomas, Missionary, South Seas. 
Brace, W. Sussex. Hellings, Nicholas, Devon. 

Brainsford, Charles, Missionary, Jamaica. Hieks, Thomas, Cottingham, Yorks. 
Buckpit, James, Barnwell, Cambridgeshire. Hobbs, George, Cornwall. 

Butteau, Thomas, Norfolk. Howe, James, Missionary, Berbice. 
*Campbell, Ivey, Robert, Yorks. 

Carlisle, S. H., Romford, Essex. Jeokin, , Cranbrooke, Kent. 
*Childs, Thomas, Cornwall. * Jones, , 

Clapson, Richard, Exmouth, Devon. Jones, Absalom, Portsea. 

Clark, W., Godalming, Sarrey. ; Jones, John, Anglesey. 

Collet, Thomas, Duwley, Devon. Kent, Benjamin, Barnstable, Devon. . 
Corney, George, London. Little, Samuel, Mere, Wilts. 

Cornwall, W., Avebury Wilts. Locke, John, Hunts. 

Croft, Gabriel, Pickering, Yorks. Maitland, W., Church of England. 
*Davis, . Mays, Thomas, Fordham, Cambridgeshire. 
Docker, , Thorn, Yorkshire. Miall, G. A. 

Dorrington, John, Cornwall. Moase, John, America. 

*Drew, James, Hoddesden. Moreland, John, Milton, 

Dyer, John, Holderness, Y orks. Moore, B., Boxford, Sussex. 

FEastmead, William, Hull, Yorks. Moore, Francis, London. 

Elvey, James, London. *Mortimer, 

Evans, David, Bognor, Sussex. Mumford, Thomas, London. —__ 

Fermé, John, Breewood, Staffordshire. Mummery, Stephen, Middlesex, 

*Fisher, John, Norfolk. Muscutt, Edward, Brentford. 

*Fisher, Peter, Gloucestershire. *Muscutt, James, Cockermouth, Cumberland. 
*Francis, W., Whitstable. | Mescutt, Thomas, BE. Berghott, Suffolk. 
*Garrard, Thomas Neath, E., London. 

Gartbwaite, William, Wattishall, Suffolk. Newton, E., Cuckfield, Sussex. 

Gibson, J.. Newton, Bushet, Devon. Nicholl, W., Surrey Mission. 

Gilbart, Thomas, Secretary of Irish Evan, Society. | Oram, William, Benson, Oxfordshire, 
Gore, Larmber. *Parrott, Samuel, Devenport. 
Greenwood, J., Petersfield, Hunts. Pawling, Henry, Winchmore Hill, Middlesex. 
Gregory, William, Bristol. Pearson, John, Yorks. 

*Guard, John Penhall, Samson, Codford, Wilts. 

Guy, William, Clifton. *Perks, lsaac 


Harris, John, D. D., Lancashire. Phillips, Isaac, Staplehurst. 
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Pinn, W., Herefordshire. 

Porter, T., Kilsby, Northamptonshire. 
*Potter, Wm. 

Raban, Samuel, Marden, Kent. 
Radcliffe, W., Bucks. 

Ransom, Joseph, Canada. 

Ransom, Samuel, tutor, Hackney. 
Reed, Andrew, D. D., Hackney, London. 
Reeve, E,, Shropshire. 

Richards, J. E., Wandsworth, Surrey. 
Roberts, James, America. 

Rooke, H. J., Feversham, Kent. 

Russ, E., Dorset. 

Seaton, William, Church of England. 
Scott, John, Sidbury, Devon. 

Seaborn, Hugh, Whitstable. 
Shawyer, Andrew, Bridlington. 
Skeat, {saac, Lostwithiel. 


BRISTOL ACADEMY, ENGLAND. 


[ Ave. 


Stagg, ; 
Skinner, W., Broughton, Wilts. 
Slater, Martin, Wotten Bassett, Wilts. 
Smith, John, Linfield, Sussex. 
Tayler, Richard, Swanzea. 
Thorn, William, Winchester. 
Tidman, Arthur, London. 
Timpson, Thomas, Lewisham. 
Vine, Samuel, Miss., Jamaica. 
*Violet, Edmunds, St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
Walton, William, Cumberland. 
Ward, , St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
Wastell, W. P., Hackney. 
Wells, John, Somersetshire. 
West, John, Barking, Essex. 
Widgery, J. W., Surrey Mission. 
Wilks, Mark, Paris. 
| Wooley, William, Oxfordshire. 


SKETCH OF THE BRISTOL ACADEMY, ENGLAND. 


A rounpation for a Baptist Academy was laid at Bristol, near the close of 


the seventeenth century, by Mr. Edward Terrill. 


It was commenced on a small 


scale, and was conducted with considerable success for many years by the 


learned and pious Mr. Foskett. 


Education Society,’ was formed in aid of the academy. 


In 1770, an institution, called the ‘ Baptist - 


In 1793, a capital of 


£1,700 had been secured. Noble bequests in books and money were also made 


by the Rev. Dr. Gifford, Dr. Llewellyn, and alderman Bull. 


The society, from 


its commencement, has been supported by annual subscriptions, donations and 
bequests, and it has been the principal means of supplying the Baptist churches 
in general, with a succession of pious and useful ministers. About 1817, a 
building was erected, calculated to accommodate thirty-three students. The 
studies embraced some of the principal Latin and Greek classics, various 
branches of Mathematics, Hebrew, Greek Testament, Chaldee, Syriac, Rhetoric, 
Theology, and the composition of sermons. We observe Prof. Stuart’s Chres- 
tomathy among the text-books. The principal instructors have been, the Rev. 
Drs. Caleb Evans, John Rippon and John Ryland, Rev. Robert Hall, (the son,) 
and William Anderson. The president of the academy at the present time is 
Rey. T. S. Crisp; classical and mathematical tutor, Mr. Edgar Huxtable. A 
very respectable library and museum have been collected. Among those who 
have preached the annual sermons, we observe the names of Rev. Dr. Caleb 
Evans, John Ash, Samuel Stennett, John Rippon, John Ryland, F. A. Cox, 
William Newman, William Steadman and James Hoby, Rev. Robert Robinson, 
Robert Hall, senior and junior, Isaiah Birt, John Sutcliff, Andrew Fuller, Joseph 
Kinghorn, John loster, J. K. Hall, Joseph Hughes, William Anderson and John 
Howard Hinton. 

The following ministers have been educated at this academy. The ministers 
thus marked * are deceased. 


Acworth, James, M. A., President of the Baptist Birt, Caleb Evans, M. A., Portsea. 
Academy, Bradford, Yorkshire. | Birt, Isaiah M, A., Hackney. 
Adams, Samuel, Walgrave, Northamptonshire. Blackmore, Edward, Kington, Herefordshire. 
Aitchison, Robert, Bratton. Bottomley, William, Middleton Cheney, Norths. 
Amory, Eli, Collumpton. Bunce, J. S., Devizes. 
*Anderson, Wm., late Classical and Mathematical | Burchell, Thomas, Missionary, Jamaica, 
Tutor in the Academy, Bristol. Burchell, W. F., Falmouth. 
*Ash, John, LL. D., Pershore, *Burton, Richard, Missionary, Digah, 
*Atkinson, George, Margate. Capern, Henry, Long Buckby. 
Aveline, George, Loughborough. Carey, Eustace, London. 
Bayne, Robert, late at St. Austel, *Ohamberlain, John, Missionary, East Indies, 
Baynes, Joseph, Wellington, Somerset. Chapman, J. M., Yeovil. 
*Beddome, Benjamin, M. A., Bourton-on-the- Water. | *Chater, James, Missionary, Columbo. 
Belsher, William, Greenwich. | Clarke, Robert, Bridgenorth. 
*Bicheno, James, M.A., Newbury, Berks. Claypole, Edward, Ross. 
*Biggs, James, Devizes. ' Clowes, Francis, Bristol. 
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Coles, Thomas, M. A., Bourton-on-the-Water. 

*Cooper, John, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Coombs, William, Taunton. 

Coultart, James, Missionary, Jamaica. 

Cousins, James, Kingstanley, Gloucestershire, 

Cox, F. A., LL. D., Hackney, 

Coxhead, Benjamin, Winchester. 

Cross, William, Thornbury. 

*Cuttriss, William, Ridgemont, Beds. 

Daniel, Ebenezer, Missionary, Ceylon. 

Daniell, Charles, Hull. 

*Daniell, E. C., Frome. 

Davies, J. J., Tottenham. 

Davies, Samuel, Crewkerne, 

Davis, S. J., Weymouth. 

Davis, David, Crediton. 

*Day, Robert, M. A., Wellington. 

*Dore, James, M. A., London. 

Dore, John, Wimborne, Derset. 

Dore, William, Modbury, Devon. 

Draper, B. H., Southampton. 

*Dunscombe, Thomas, Coate—and Broughton. 

Dyer, John, Jr., Frome. 

Edmonds, Thomas, M. A., Cambridge. 

Evans, Benjamin, Blaby, Leicestershire. 

*Evans, Caleb, D. D,, late President of the Academy, 
Bristol. 

Evans, Charles, Weymouth, late Missionary in 
Sumatra. 

*Evans, David, Pill, near Bristol. 

*Evans, Hngh, M. A., late President of the Baptist 
Academy, Bristol. 

Eyres, John, Oxley, Suffolk. 

Fall, Edward, Rugley. 

Finch, Thomas, Harlow, Essex. 

*F lint, Thomas, Weymouth, 

Ford, John, Dublin, 

Forster, E. L., Stony Stratford. 

Foster, John, M. A., Stapleton, near Bristol. 

*Francis, Benjamin, M. A., Lorsley. 

Franklin, Francis, Coventry. 

Freer, Jolin, Upton-on-Severn, Worcestershire. 

Fry, John, Coleford, Gloucestershire, 

Fuller, Benjamin, America. 

Geard, John, M. A., Hitchin, Herts. 

*Gibbon, Rees, Carmarthen. 

Gibbs, George, London, 

Giles, John £., Leeds. 

Goodrich, John, Langham, Essex. 

Gough, Thomas, Clipstone. 

Gray, Joshua, Cambridge. 

Gray, William, Northampton. 

Griffin, Thomas, Hitchin. 

Griffiths, Thomas, Jersey. 

*Hall, John Keen, M. A., Kettering. 

*Hall, Robert, M. A., Bristol. 

Hardcastle, Charles, Waterford. 

*Harris, Joseph, Swansea. 

Hay, Alexander, Wantage. 

*Hinton, James, M, A., Oxford. 

Hinton, John Howard, M. A., Reading. 

Hoby, James, D. D., Birmingham. 

Horton, Thomas, Devonport. 

Howlet, Benjamin, Stratford-on-Avon. 

*Hughes, Joseph, M. A., Battersea, late Secretary to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Hull, Edmund, Watford, Herts. 

Humphrey, Robert. 

James, John, Olney- ‘ 

Jayne, George, Road, Northamptonshire. 

Jones, Henry, Manchester. : . 

Jones, James, Monkskirby, Warwickshire. 

*Kilpin, Samuel, Exeter. . 

*Kinghorn, Joseph, M. A., Norwich. 

*Langdon, Thomas, Leeds. 

Leslie, Andrew, Missionary, Monghyr. 

Lewis, Joshua, near Chepstow. 

*Mack, John, Clipstone. : , 

Mack, John, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Serampore College. 

Marshman, Joshua, D. D., Serampore. 

Milne, John, Scotland. 

Morgan Thomas, Birmingham. 

Mursell, J. P., Leicester. 

Newman, Thomas Fox, Shortwood. — 

Nicholls, Samuel, Missionary, Jamaica. 

Overbury, Francis, Chatham. 
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*Pearce, Samuel, M. A., Birmingham. 

Pearce, William Howard, Missionary, Calcutta. 

Pengilly, Richard, Newcastle-upon-‘'yne. 

*Phillips, Ebenezer, Missionary, Jamaica. 

*Phillips, Joseph, Missionary, Java. 

Pledge, Daniel, Margate. f 

Price, Joseph, Alcester, Warwickshire. 

Price, Thomas, Devonshire Square, London. 

*Purdy, Mr., Chipping Norton. 

Ragsdell, William, Brentford. 

Rhodes, William, Damerham, near Salisbury. 

Rippon, John, D, D., Park Street, Southwark. 

*Rippon, Thomas, London. 

Roberts, Thomas, King Street, Bristol. 

Robinson, William, Missionary, Serampore. 

Robinson, William, Kettering. 

Rodway, James, Beech Hill. 

Roff, Robert, Swansea. 

*Rowe, John, Missionary, Jamaica. 

*Rowe, William, Weymouth. 

Russell, Hugh, Broughton, Hants. 

*Ryland, John, M A., Northampton. 

Saffery, Philip John, Salisbury. 

*Saunders, Samuel, Liverpool. 

*Shoveller, John, Missionary, West Indies. 

Simmons, James, Leicester. 

Sincox, Stephen, late at Dorchester. 

*Smith, Elisha, Campden and Blockley. 

Smith, Henry, Kidderminster. 

Smith, James, Asiwood, Warwickshire. 

Souter, David, M. A., Aberdeen. 

Sprague, Joseph Lee, Bovey Tracey, Devon. 

Sprigg, James, M. A., Ipswich. 

*Stoughton, William, D. D., Philadelphia, America, 

*Steadman, William, D. D., Jate Pres. of the Baptist 
Academy, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Steane, Edward, Camberwell. 

Steelle, Thomas, Oldham, Lancashire. 

Stennet, Joseph, M. A., late of Calne. 

Stennet, Sumuel, London. 

*Sutcliff, John M., A., late President of the Baptist 
Academy, Olney, Bucks. 

Sutton, Stephen, Watchet. 

Swan, Thomas, Birmingham. 

Taylor, Samuel, Shipstov-on-Stour. 

Taylor, John, near Nottingham. 

*Thomas, Benjamin, Prescott, Devon, 

Thomas, George, near Carmarthen. 

Thomas, Jenkin, CheJtenham. 

*Thomas, Micah, late Pres. of the Baptist Academy, 
Abergavenny. 

*Thomas, Thomas, Peckham. 

*Thomas, Timothy, Devonshire Square, London. 

Tinson, Joshua, Missionary, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Trend, Henry, Bridgewater. 

Trestrail, Frederick, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Trotman, Daniel, Tewkesbury. 

*Trowt, Thomas, Missionary, East Indies. 

Tyso, Joseph, Wallingford, Berks. 

*Vernon, John, Downend. 

Waters, Thomas, M. A., Worcester. 

Watts, John, Wotten-under-Edge. 

Watts, John, Mazepond, London. 

Wheeler, Francis, Moulton, Northamptonshire. 

White, Daniel, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 

Williams, Daniel, Fairford, do. 

*Williams, Daniel, Jr., Kingston Lisle, Berkshire. 

*Williams, David, Swansea. 

Williams, Hugh, Cheltenham. 

Wilsoa, J., Helston. 

Yarnold, William, Romsey, Hants. 

Yates, William, Missionary, Calcutta. 

Yates, William, Stroud. 

*Young, Solomon, late President of the Baptist 
Academy, Stepney. 


The following is the last list of 
students that we have seen reported. 


Davies, Thomas, Castleton. 
Webb, Edward, Bristol. 
Dowling, William, Reading. 
Parsons, George, Laverton. 
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Day, Alfred, Wincanton. 
Millard, John, Loadon. 
Summers, Nathaniel, London, 
Thomas, Thomas, Moleston. 
Williams, Henry, Watchett. 
Tuckett, Elias, Bristol. 


Higgs, Samuel, Gloucester. 
Butterworth, Joseph, Maze Pond. 
Finch, Thomas C., Harlow. 
Brown, John, Bugbrooke. 
Morgan, Thomas, Swansea. 
Rodway, G. W., Reading. 
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[The statistics respecting Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, were 
prepared by the Rev. Carvin ButzeEr, of Heath, Ms.; and those respecting Vermont were prepared by 
Mr. James D, Butter, of the Theological Seminary, Andover. ] 


‘In the following tables there will be observed a little discrepancy of numbers, 
owing to inaccuracy in the catalogues of the colleges, or to deficiency in other 
sources of information on which reliance was placed: e.g. in the catalogue of 
Yale College, the residence of one student is said to be Weymouth, and as no 
State is named, Connecticut is implied; but there is neither town nor post- 
office known to be in the State of that name. So Clinton appears in the same 
catalogue, and in the same circumstances. 

The population of New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
is according to the census taken in 1830; that of Maine and Massachusetts is 
according to a census taken in 1837. Though the population of these States is 
reckoned at different times, still the comparative proportions is probably not far 
from being correct, as the population of Maine and Massachusetts increases 
much faster than that of the other New England States. 


MAINE. 


Bowdoin College, in Brunswick, Me., was established in 1794, when the State, 
(then District,) contained about 120,000 inhabitants. It did not immediately go 
into operation, but its first president was appointed in 1802, and its first class 
graduated in 1806. In ten years it graduated 74 students; in twenty years, 
263; and its whole number of graduates at the present time is 625. Its average 
annual number of graduates, for the last ten years, is 28. 

Waterville College, at Waterville, Me., was established in 1820, went imme- 
diately into operation, and graduated its first class in 1822. In ten years it 
graduated 70, and its whole number of graduates now, is 145. 


TABLE, 


Showing the number of Students in the Colleges of Maine ; and the States of their residence. 


Me.|N.H.} Vt. | Ms. RI.) Ct. |NVY.|N. B.| Total. 
Bowdoin, 95 a 0 9 0 0 2 0} 113 
Waterville, | 46] 6 4| 14 1 1 0 1 73 


These students belong to the several classes as follows :— 


_ Sen, Jum. Soph, = Fresh. ~—- Total 
Bowdoin, 24 27 37 25 113 
Waterville, 19 16 16 22 73 


Total, 43 43 53 AT 186 


- 


. 
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TABLE, 


Showing the number of Students in College from the several Counties of Maine. 


Elele}zlél4]él]4}2| 3] es (8 

a | Si atime que es Se] & heat S33 
Cumberland, 37 1 3 2 2 45 | 67,619 | 1,502 
York, 6 3 5 1 15 | 53,781 | 3,585 
Oxford, 5 1 4 1 | 11 | 40,637 | 3,644 
Somerset, | 4 | 12 1 | 1 18 | 42,963 ! 2,387 
Kennebec, 10 | 14 5 bec Batt 31 | 62,377 | 2,012 
Lincoln, 13 5 18 | 60,071 | 3,337 
Waldo, 7 4 a 12 | 36,817 | 3,068 
Hancock, 2 2 4 | 27,979 | 6,994 
Washington, 1 1 1 8 | 28,213 | 9,404 
Penobscot, 9 2 1 12 | 54,994 | 4,582 


Totals, 94 | 44 | 12 | 10 3 2 alee 1 |169 |475,451 | 2,813 


There are doubtless reasons, found in the settlement of many parts of the 
State, why there are so few young men in college that belong to this State. It 
appears from the preceding, ; 

Ist. That no county has so many students, as one to a thousand people; and 
only three counties that have so many as one student to 3,000 people. 

2d. That these three counties, with 172,959 inhabitants, are educating 94 
students in college, which is one to 1,840 people. ‘This ratio would give the 
State 258 students. But would this be enough for the great and growing State 
of Maine ? 

3d. If all the counties should have as great a proportion of students as Cum- 
berland county, their numbers would stand thus :— 


Cumberland, 2. 2s. et eee Oe 5S 
Yorker rats she? ll tee ie inns arte 86 
Oxford aera ie ete ee eer et, 527 
NOmerschee ee ret. oe race ees oh ee eeO 
IKeGnnenecame me cs) +l eaecnpomenmece 'e. . P41 
Ancol. Se ake 6 mpm see. BO) 
WACO. AA cick SS. ccm 22! 
dB leymecyelS RE) GI RE a ie Speestinen CINCOM, Sa Re) 
NV coi C LON Geen ie tet aE Ane) ets 
OHO SCOL amt Mcuila ak sec sbateneiae sexi senicnanisunts' gO 


Total, 313 


And are we to think that Cumberland county is doing all for liberal education 
that ought to be done? Are forty-five students enough for 67,000 people to 
educate? If there are, on the average, six individuals to a family in the 
county, then there is but one student to 250 families. May the time soon come 
when in this State a much greater number of young men will perseveringly 
seek and obtain a liberal education. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


[The reader is referred, for some statements, to page 362-3 of the tenth volume of the American 
Quarterly Register, where an article on this subject will be found.] 


The number of students in Dartmouth College, according to the last catalogue, 
is, Senior, 61; Junior, 56 ; Sophomore, 83; Freshmen, 101; Total, 301. ‘They 
belong to different States: New Hampshire, 183; Massachusetts, 58; Ver- 
mont, 33; Maine, 12; Connecticut, 1; New York, 8; Pennsylvania, 2; Georgia, 
2; Tennessee, 1; Canada, 1. 
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TABLE, Showing the number of Students in College from the several Counties of New Hampshire. 


Rockingham, 
Hillsborough, 
Merrimack, 
Cheshire, 
Sullivan, 
Grafton, 
Coos, 
Strafford, 


Total, 


TABLE, 
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Se. Ju. So. Fr. papa S ; 
6Ho 10) 5 = 80/7) 5 2 - 3) 3) 2 52] 855 
j 9 4 7 12= 82) 5) 2) 2)-2) 2 1 1| 1} 48] 786 
CxS = 4 Lhe 382i] 3 1 37| 935 
AO. 8 411) 21 4) eas lil 2413,125 
An 2 4°16 ==36 qj} 1 a 20} 984 
me 9) 11; 3) ed 3 1} 1} 38/1,018 
UE TE oi 5) 1 61,398 
6 Ip 7 bl 25 3] 1) 2 3} 2 36| 1,636 
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_ None of those whose names appear on the last catalogues of Bowdoin, Wash- 
ington, Geneva, Hamilton, New Jersey, and East Tennessee Colleges, date 
their residence from Vermont. Those now in other colleges from that State, 
if such there are, it is presumed are so few as not materially to affect the view 
above presented. Ninety-seven, or more than one third of all the students from 
Vermont, 281, are now in college out of the State. This cannot be a cause of 
complaint or regret to the patrons of its own institutions, since the catalogues 
of Vermont colleges contain the names of ninety-eight students who have 
repaired to them from without the State. 

The column exhibiting the number of dollars on the grand list of 1836 for 
each inhabitant, is inserted to show that a liberal education is not uniformly 
prized most highly where wealth in proportion to numbers is greatest. Had 
this been the fact, Bennington county, which now ranks seventh as to the 
number of students in proportion to its population, would have stood first and 
foremost. 

In a previous volume of this work, (vol. ili. p. 296,) the whole number of 
students from Vermont, at thirty-eight colleges, was stated to be 123, (erro- 
neously printed 103,) in 1831. By comparing this statement with that in the 
table above, it appears that in eight years the number in college from that State 
has more than doubled. 

The proportion of students from Addison county—one to 437 inhabitants—is 
not perhaps exceeded by that of any district in the Union of equal wealth and 
population. It is to be attributed in part to the location of Middlebury College 
within its limits. The sister institutions in Chittenden and Windsor counties 
have doubtless added many to the number of students from those sections. 
In each of these counties much is due to the labors of faithful and efficient 
ministers. A single pastor, in a town of which the inhabitants, in 1830, were 
1,264, within thirty-three years saw more than thirty of the youth in his parish 
liberally educated. 

Next to the counties in which colleges are situated, Windham, Rutland, and 
Orange have now, considering their population, more students in college than 
any others. In those counties, there have been from an early period, and are 
at present, the most ministers. Has the latter fact had no influence in producing 
the former? If academies have been the immediate cause of the great number 
of students from those districts, to whom more than to the clergy is the estab- 
lishment of academies to be ascribed ? 

Much fewer students, proportionally, are now furnished by Orleans than by 
any other county. The grand list column shows it to be the poorest in the 
State—the statistics of population prove it to have been most recently settled— 
and those of religion testify that it has been most destitute of ministers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


This State has the honor of establishing the first college in the United 
States ; and it existed sixty years without a companion in the work of educa- 
tion, and fifty years more before any of her younger sisters stood by her side as 
an equal. Nor do the people of Massachusetts yield to any in the land in 
attachment to sound learning, and a just estimation of its importance to the 
maintenance of the Republican institutions of the country, and the spirit of 
freedom bequeathed by our fathers to their children. 

There are probably more educated men in this State than in any other 
according to its population; and of men thoroughly educated, whether con- 
nected with the profession of law, medicine or divinity, or with civil and politi- 
cal life, or with the literary men of the age. 

This remark will be corroborated by considering the number of young men 
belonging to the State who are now pursuing a course of liberal education. 
There is not a college inthe Northern States, which does not number some 
of the sons of Massachusetts among its pupils. This, with other facts, will 
appear from the tables on the following pages. 
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‘ $4 TABLE, 


, ‘ ; : 
Showing of what Counties the Students belonging to Massachusetts are residents. 


ee e | % s 33 
Behe dels. | & [a | Bele sels ess] 6 Qepaae 

Essex, 16 | 13 1] 19 | 10 8 y Gon) a 3 | 82 | 93,689] 1,142 
Middlesex, 40) 8 Die | ema bs | 5 | 13 3 2 | 98,565! 1,202 
Suffolk, 59 4 TAA 33 iil! 2 2 108 ; 81,984| 759 
Worcester, hsrog Ss (TT gee sp *6 | 79 | 96,551) 1,222 
Norfolk, 14| 8 24/4 a es | 43 | 50,399] 1,172 
Bristol, 6 4 12 1 1 | 24 | 58,152) 2,423 
Plymouth, onl Be iy) 2 1 | 95 | 46,253] 1,850 
Barnstable, 2 1 2 1 1 1 8 | 31,109] 3,888 
Dukes, 2 | | 2) 3,785 | 1,892 
Nantucket, 1 1 9,048 | 9,048 
Hampden, 7 5 3] 4 1 20 | 33,627, 1,681 
Hampshire, DL jeed, | 9 8 2 65 | 30,413] 467 
Franklin, 8 5 1 3 3 4 1 1 | 26 | 28,655} 1,102 
Berkshire, 1 26 1 1 | 29 } 39,101 | 1,348 
Total, 160 |115 | 56 | 58 | 57 |-89 | 25 | 9 | 10 | 15 |606 [701,331 | 1,170 


* There are a few students in the other New England Colleges. Washington, Ct.6. Middlebury, Vt. 3. 
University of Vermont, 3, and several in Waterville; but to what counties they belong is not ascertained. 
These are included in the 606 at the footing of the column. 


TABLE, 


Showing to what States the Students in the Colleges of Massachusetts belong. 


g § 

ale j 2/3]. ./38 

ST ST Pl lelel Sls lslglsistg] SSlstis] S les 

ail sSulties: ral esiliesnlicte ais 3/2/22 Sie les fe ON ha se ES 

SISIRTS [RSIS 1S SIS SIN |S Jase (SSIS IS [5/8 [Sa SiS /s] & fe 
(Sen. | 3) 4! 1] 43 5] | 3 Ei lt | 64 | a1 
= J Jun. 3) | aatalajal 2 1 | 1 44 | 11 
©) Soph. 5 39 3 1 1jL 1) 1 J 1 | 54] 35 
tf (Fresh. 4 46 2 1 1 | 1 55 | 9 
3/16] 1)161| 1] 1{11/ | 2} | 5] 2} | ela} | sl steal | |alal {al laiz | se 

@ (Sen. 9] 4) 35} | 77) 4 1 57 | 22 
5 } Jun, 1] 2] 33} 1} al al | ala na 48 | 15 
"E ) Soph. | 1] 2} 2} 98) | 3) 2| | 1) 1 H ] 1| 47 | 19 
< |Fresb.| 1) 3; | 19] | 3] 7) | 2 1 1 37 | 18 
2 8} g{115] 1j17|24] | 5 2 I ialalsich patriot iat a 

@ (Sen. 11 1 19] | 2l13 37 | 18 
= } Jun. 1} an} | lat} 4 1 9 1] 31 | 20 
= Soph. | 1] | 9] 131 | sii} 9} 1 111 38 | 95 
© (Fresh. 1 13| 4) 9 1 a 29 | 16 
So el SS — | | | | — | — | SS | SS | SS eS eS I | | | eS SOL! | 

6] 56] }12/47]3 | 1 2 1| 3 [a 1/135 | 79 

Total, elaslaslaaa! ela0'aa| al al a 5! 4! 11 al al a! 3] 3l 3! al ale! al al a! alsa |209 


From the preceding it appears, 


1. That of 606 students belonging to the State, 275, more than four-ninths 
go out of the State for their education: and that of 541 in the three colleges of 
the State, 209 are from other States. So that there are 65 students more 
belonging to the State than there are in the colleges in the State.* 


* In New Hampshire the fact on this point is the reverse ; for while there are 301 students in Dart- 
mouth, there are, in the various colleges, only 256 that have their residence in New Hampshise; and 182 
in Dartmouth which belong to that State. So that there are 45 more in Dartmouth from other States 
than there are in other colleges from the State of New Hampshire. 
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2. That Hampshire County with a population of 30,413 is educating 65 
students in college ; which is one student to 467 inhabitants ; this ratio would 
give the State 1,500 students: Bristol County, with a population of 58,152 is 
educating 24, which is one to 2,423 inhabitants; this ratio would give the State 
only 288 students: while at the present ratio of Barnstable County, the State 
would have only 180 students in college.  ~ 

3. The three southeastern Counties, Bristol, Plymouth and Barnstable, with a 
population of 125,514 “are educating 57 students at college; which is one 
student to 2,377 inhabitants. The three Counties on Connecticut River, viz. 
Hampshire, Hampden and Franklin, with a population of 92,695, is educating 
111 students, which is one student to 835 inhabitants. Why is this surprising 
difference in attention to liberal education? Why are the children of the first 
Pilgrim fathers, with whom is the memory of the Mayflower and Plymouth 
Rock, so far in rear of their brethren ? 

If the whole State were to educate their sons according to the present ratio 
of Old Hampshire County, the numbers in the several counties would be as 
follows: 


HOEKERS “og CypeRyr Oa Sal a eee 
Vivddlesexaemyer sepa incr c 6 ce 6 we LS 


Suffollke: desis Gus A 98 
Worcester. . 5 . 115 
Norfolk Ses Ve - andi 60 
Bristoluecces me 70 
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Is it thought that the people in any part of the State are doing too much for 
the education of their sons? Js Hampshire County, with 65 students, expending 
too much in the cause of education, in enlightening her yeomanry ? It is often 
said by some that “a man is none the better farmer or mechanic for his college 
learning.” These same individuals are strenuous advocates for a legislature of 
“working men.” In this, every true Republican will unite: providing only, 
that these working men be also men of moral and intellectual cultivation. 
Under a government like ours, where every man is a politician, and participates 
in some measure in the affairs of the government, knowledge and intelligence 
cannot be too thorough, nor too widely diffused, nor Christian morality too 
strictly practiced. Farmers, mechanics and tradesmen cannot be tvo well 
educated. And where shall a young man go for education, but to the public 
fountains of it? “Letno father plead inability to educate a son:” the facilities 
of education are multiplied and the expense of it diminished, so that it is brought 
almost to every man’s door, and within the reach of every aspiring mind. And 
every dollar judiciously expended in education, will return more than a hundred 
fold, in character, influence, and rational enjoyment. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown University was established in 1764, and was the first Collegiate insti- 
tution founded by the Baptist denomination in this country. Its first class was 
graduated in 1769. During the war of the American Revolution, its operations 
were suspended ; and for four years there appear to have been none graduated ; 
previous to which, 60 had been graduated. 
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Its whole number of graduates now amounts to 1,346. The present number 
of students on its catalogue is, Seniors 39, Juniors 56, Sophomores 45, Fresh- 
men 43. Total, 183. From the State of Rhode Island 42, Massachusetts 88, 
New Hampshire 15, Connecticut 10, Vermont 7, New York 7, Pennsylvania 4, 
Maryland 38, Georgia 3, South Carolina 1, Maine 1, New Brunswick 1. 


TABLE, 
Showing the number of Students in College from each of the Counties in Rhode Island. 
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From the preceding it appears first, Providence and Bristol Counties, with a 
population of 52,480, have 45 students in college, which is one student to 1,164 
people. ‘This ratio would give the State 83 students, and the other Counties 
38; which with a population of 44,732 have but 15 students; that is, one to 
2,982 inhabitants. This ratio would give the State but 32 students. Secondly, 
That of 183 in Brown University, 141 are from other States; and that the num- 
ber in the University is three times as great as the number in the colleges from 
Rhode Island. 

Brown University has always had many, and generally the greater part of its 
students from Massachusetts. ; 

Ought not the enterprising, the influential and the benevolent in Rhode 
Island, immediately to give more attention to education in the State ? 


CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut has long been celebrated for the excellence of its literary insti- 
tutions. Yale College, the second established in New England, and the third 
in the United States, was founded A. D. 1700, when the population of the State 
(then province) was variously estimated from 15,000 to 30,000. After struggling 
through many and great difficulties, it came in forty-five years, to take an hon- 
orable stand, but little, if any, inferior to Harvard, which was sixty-two years 
its senior. Their comparative standing they maintained, with various alterna- 
tions of prosperity and adversity in each, for more than half a century ; till for 
the last thirty years, Yale has been decidedly before Harvard in number of 
students, and the first in the country: and no other college has been so much 
resorted to by students from other and distant States. The two other colleges 
of Connecticut are of quite recent establishment. 


TABLE, 


Showing the number of Students and the States of their residence in the three Colleges of Connecticut. 
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TABLE, 


Showing the number of Students in Colleges from the several Counties of Connecticut. 
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From the preceding it appears, 


1. That of 644 students in the colleges of Connecticut, 367 (or about four- 
sevenths) are from other States; and that of 277 students belonging to Con- 
necticut, only 55, (or about one-fifth) go out of the State for their education, 
and 222, (about four-fifths) remain in the State: which is as good a recom- 
mendation of these colleges as their most ardent friends can desire. 

2. That New Haven County, with 43,848 inhabitants, is educating 58 students, 
which is one student to 756 inhabitants: this ratio would give the State 393 
students ; and that Fairfield County, with 46,950 inhabitants is educating 32 stu- 
dents, which is one student to 1,467 inhabitants ; this ratio would give the State 
but 203 students. And if the State should adopt the ratio of Tolland County, 
the students would be reduced to 160. 

If all the counties in the State were to increase their students to the present 
ratio of New Haven County, their number would stand thus :— 
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Does it appear that any part of the State is doing too much for the cause of 
education? And why is there so great a disparity, in the different parts of the 
State, in attention to this great subject? Is it not as important for the people 
in one section to educate their sons, as for those in another? for Tolland as for 
New Haven? ‘There was never atime when every station of public life, civil, 
political and educational, more imperiously demanded the labors of men of 
thorough education, and sound virtue and integrity. 

It may appear an important question with some, How large a proportion of 
the young men ought to receive a liberal education ? and it may not be a very 
easy question definitely to determine. But this is certain, there is no danger of 
having too many educated, nor even hope of having enough, so long as any chief 
magistrates of States and cities, any members of Congress, any judges of Courts, 
or any ministers of the gospel, are men whose minds have not been liberalized 
by a public and thorough education. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Memoir of Mrs. Sarah Lanman Smith, late 
of the Mission in Syria, under the direction 
of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. By Edward W. Hooker, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Bennington, Vt. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 
1839. pp. 407. i 


We hardly know in what terms to speak of 
this Memoir. Nothing of the kind has interested 
our feelings so much, since we perused the 
Memoir of Henry Martyn. We have tried to 
analyse the effect which the book produces, and 
to state to ourselves the points in which its 
excellence consists. We are unable however, 
to do justice to our feelings in this particular. 
We cannot describe what attracts us to the last 
chapter in the biography of Martyn. We are 
drawn irresistibly to the narrative. There is a 
charm which an often repeated perusal has not 
broken. So with Mrs. Smith’s memoir, A third 
perusal has more deeply interested us than the 
first. She writes in perfect simplicity, and as if 
entirely unconscious of her extraordinary powers. 
There is no effort in the style, yet it is accurate, 
clear and dignified, and exactly expresses the 
conception. A lofty imagination and “a great 
deep of emotions,” are almost always under her 
control. She bad a lofliness of aim, and a spirit 
of daring enterprise, which seemed to be in 
perfect harmony with the modesty and gentle 
attractions of an accomplished woman. Her 

iety was intelligent, winning and all-pervading. 
it shed the sweetest charms around a character 
which was eminently marked by the God of 
nature. We anticipate for the volume the widest 
sale and the most extensive usefulness. No one, 
who has the least piety, or sensibility, or in- 
telligence, can read it without manifest improve- 
ment. We do not intend to write indiscriminate 
eulogies of books, but in this case we cannot 
prevent it. If there are faults in this volume, of 
which we have seen none of any importance, we 
have no heart to search for them. 


2, Addresses delivered at the Inauguration of the 
Professors of Middlebury College, March 18, 
1839. Published by request of the Corpora- 
tion. Middlebury. 1839. pp. 56. 


These addresses are four in number. The 
authors are Mr. Solomon Stoddard, professor of 
ancient languages, formerly a tutor in Yale 
College; Mr. Charles B. Adams, professor of 
chemisury and natural history, formerly a tutor 
in Amherst College, and more recently a pro- 
fessor in Marion College, Mo.; Mr. Alexander C. 
Twining, professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, Jate civil engineer, and formerly a 
tutor in Yale College; and the Rev. John Hough, 
professor of the English literature and education, 
formerly a minister in Vergennes, Vt., but for 
many years professor of languages in Middlebury 
College. Mr. Stoddard’s subject is, Liberal 
Education, what such an education rmplies, how 
it may be acquired, and what are some of its 
valuable results. Prof. Adams discourses on 
some of the benefits which have resulted to 
society from the efforts of the chemist, and 


other Jaborers in the field of natural history. 
Prof. Twining considers the subject of our col- 
leges, what a college ought to be, in its religious 
bearings and system of spiritual means, in its 
plan of intellectual discipline and internal govern- 
ment, and in relation to science at large. Prof. 
Hough makes some remarks on the importance 
of a forcible and correct English style, and the 
importance of studying the principal English 
classics in preference to the productions of 
writers Whose authority is uncertain, and whose 
character is not established. All these addresses 
may be read with much interest and_ profit. 
They are fraught with sound, common sense, 
and philosophical views. Middlebury has a 
faculty that cannot fail to command the respect 
and confidence of an intelligent public. 


3, Annual Catulogue of the Hamilton Literary 
and Theological Institution, 1838-9, pp. 24. 


The following is the summary of students at 
this flourishing institution: Resident graduates 3, 
theological department 16, collegiate 55, ac- 
ademic 29, shorter course 17, total 120. We 
understand that a considerable number of stu- 
dents have been admitted since this catalogue 
was published. The facully are, Nathaniel 
Kendrick, D. D., Professor of Systematic and 
Pastoral Theology ; Jobn T. Maginnis, Biblical 
Theology ; Thomas J. Conant, Hebrew and 
Biblical Literature; George W. Eaton, Civil 
and Ecclesiastical History; A. C. Kendrick, 
Greek; Stephen W. ‘Taylor, Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy ; and John F. Richardson, 
Latin. ‘The tutors are P. B. Spear, J. H. Ray- 
mond, and A. Lamb, Jr. A course of lectures 
is given annually on chemistry by William 
Mather, M. D. of Fairfield. The course of 
study in this institution is well arranged and 
very extensive. One of the good fruits of the 
establishment of this seminary is the translation 
of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar by Professor 
Conant, just printed at the University press, 
Cambridge. 


4, Annual Circular of Marietta College, Ohio, 
with the Inaugural Address of President 
Linsley, delivered July 25, 1838. Cincinnati. 
3839. pp. 28. 


The number of students in the College course 
is 56, Latin 46, Teachers’ Seminary 86, total 
188. ‘The officers of the college are, Rev. Joel 
H. Linsley, D. D., President, and professor of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy; Henry Smith, 
M. A., professor of Languages; D. Howe Allen, 
M. A., professor of Rhetoric and Oratory and 
Political Economy; Samuel Maxwell, M. A., 
associate professor of Languages, and principal 
of the Teachers’ Seminary; Israel W. Andrews, 
Tutor; Samuel Hall, assistant instructor. The 
professorship of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy is vacant. The Board have commenced 
raising a fund for the aid of pious and indigent 
young men preparing for the ministry. Such 
progress has been made that they are able to 
remit a considerable portion of the tuition of 
twenty-five or thirty students each year. The 
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course of studies is on the model of the eastern 
colleges. Dr. Linsley’s Inaugural Address, 
which is included in the pamphlet, embraces two 
geueral divisions—thorough and comprehensive 
education, and the removal of the more prominent 
objections which are urged against our colleges. 
Dr. L. earnestly recommends, as we might ex- 
pect, a sound and enlightened course of studies 
and discipline. The discourse is fraught with 
good sense, expressed in an earnest and vigorous 
style. We rejoice that Marietta College has a 
head who is so well able to promote the cause 
of education in the West, and who has so much 
at heart the still higher interests of morality and 
religion, 


5. The Comparative Value of Greek and 
Hebrew Poetry in a course of Liberal Study, 
an Inaugural Address. By Innes_Grant, 
Professor of Languages in Oneida Institute. 
Whitesboro’. 1839. pp. 14. 


This is an unassuming address, and contains 
valuable thoughts on an important subject. 


6, An Address before the Philudelphian Society 
of Middlebury College, Aug. 13,1838. By 
Rev. Harvey Curtis. pp. 16. 


The subject of this Address is, ‘The attain- 
ment of eminent piety considered in its relation 
to the Christian’s usefulness.” It is happily illus- 
trated under the following particulars. Eminent 
piety improves the whole man, and thus qualifies 
him for more efficient action in promotion of any 
worthy end; it produces singleness of purpose ; 
it suggests a better direction to effort; it secures 
to its possessor the favor of God, and to his 
enterprises the blessing of Heaven. 


7. Funerai Discourse at the Interment of the Rev. 
Sylvester G. Pierce of Methuen, Ms. By 
Sumuel C. Jackson, Pustor of the West 
Church, Andover. pp. 24. 


Mr. Pierce was born at Wilmington, Vt., Jan- 
18,1797. He spent some time at Union Col- 
lege, and at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, but did not complete his course in either. 
He was installed at Dracut, Ms., in April, 1829; 
on account of ill health he was dismissed. June 
27, 1832, he was installed pastor of the church 
in Methuen. He died of a pulmonary consump- 
tion, May 8, 1839, aged 42. As a minister, he 
was distinguished for great fervency and spirit- 
uality. He was eminently successful, in various 
places, in winning souls to Christ. Mr. Jackson’s 
sermon is an affectionate and interesting tribute 
to his memory. The text is Phil. i. 21. “ For 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain”” The 
text is explained with great propriety and force. 


8. An Historical Account of Massachusetts Cur- 
rency. By Joseph B. felt. Boston: Perkins 
& Marvin. 1839. pp. 248. 


Mr. Felt has long been known as one of our 
most diligent antiquarians. His Annalsof Salem 
and his History of Ipswich and of the neighboring 
towns, are among our best Jocal histories. For 
a considerable period he has been industriously 
employed, under the patronage of the State 
government, in arranging the voluminous public 
records in the State-house, and also in preparing 
an Ecclesiastical History of New England, the 
first volume of which, we learn, is in readiness 
for the press. ‘The present volume is one of the 
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fruits of his labors. The substance of it was 
delivered in two lectures before the Historical 
Society. It is now published, with enlarge- 
ments, in a handsome form. ‘Lo those who are 
engaged in the study of this great branch of 
political economy, the volume will be of much 
value, -and to such we commend it, for their 
perusal. Many of the facts recorded in it, will be 
interesting and entertaining to the general reader. 


9. Memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth McFarland, or 
Full Assurance of Hope, the rewards of 
Diligence in the Christian life. By Nathaniel 
Bouton, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Concord, N. H. Concord: Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon. 1839. pp. 319. 


The subject of this biography, was personally 
known to a large circle of clergymen and of 
Christians, and by them her varied excellencies 
were highly appreciated. All such, and we trust 
many others who never saw her face in the flesh, 
will be grateful to Mr, Bouton for his labor. The 
mother of Mrs. McFarland was an intimate friend 
of Mrs. Waters, Mrs. Mason, and of others, who 
formed, at the beginning of the present century, 
a circle of “devout women,” im Boston, who 
were adorned with all the graces of holiness, and 
whose prayers were offered without ceasing for 
the coming of the kingdom of Christ. Mrs. 
McFarland evidently partook largely of their 
spirit. The great business of her life was to do 
good to all as she had opportunity, and to stand, 
herself, complete in the whole will of God. The 
volume will be eminently useful, we have no 
doubt, in many families in New England and 
through the country. In ministers’ dwellings, 
especially, it will be a cherished book. The 
biographer’s labors, as might have been ex- 
pected, have been performed with judgment 
and ability. 


10, Second Annual Repert of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Mussuchusetts, together with the 
Second Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Board. pp. 79. 


Whatever may be the opinions of some of 
our readers in regard to the ultimate utility of 
some of the plans on foot in this State for the 
promotion of common school education, all will 
unite in the opinion of the high value of the 
annual document of the Board of Education, 
proceeding from the eloquent pens of the Goy- 
ernor, aud of Mr. Mann the Secretary. 


11, An Address delivered before the Mercantile 
Libraru Associution at the Odeon, Boston, 
Sept, 13, 1838. By Edward Everett... pp. 40. 


This Address, like every thing which Goy. 
Everett commits to the press, will well repay a 
careful perusal. The thoughts are fresh and 
striking, and beautifully expressed. 


12. A Discourse on the Alton Outrage, delivered 
at Peacham, Vt. By Rev, Leonard Worces- 
ler, pp. 16. 


This Discourse is a solemn vindication of the 
supremacy of the laws, and an earnest remon- 
strance against the outrage at Alton. Though 
the interest connected with the event has some- 
what diminished, yet the sermon may still be 
read with profit. 
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13. Blessedness of the Faithful Servant: A 
Sermon preached in Pownal, Me., Jan. 31, 
1839, at the Interment of the Rev. Perez 
Chapin, late Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Pownal. By Asa Cummings, 
Editor of the Christian Mirror, Portland. 
1839. pp. 32. 


Mr. Chapia was born in Whately, Ms., April 
29, 1783. He graduated at Middlebury College 
in 1808. He studied theology with the Rev. 
Abijah Wines of Newport, N. H., afterwards 
professor in the Maine Charity School. He was 
ordained at Pownal, in March, 18i1. He died 
Jan. 27, 1839, in the 56th year of his age, after 
having sustained the pastoral relation twenty- 
eight years. His ministerial life, as delineated 
by Mr. Cummings, seems to have been one of 
unusual excellence and usefuluess. He exhibited 
the scriptural requisites of a minister of Jesus 
Christ in an eminent degree. ‘ He was univer- 
sally and every where the efficient minister. He 
could encounter fatigue with more success than 
most ministers. He had great elasticity of body 
and mind. He had a well-balanced mind, a 
quick discernment of character, and a large and 
compassionate heart.” Mr. Cummings’s text is 
Luke xii. 43, “Blessed is that servant, whom 
bis Lord when he cometh shall find so doing.” 
This passage of Scripture is well illustrated, and 
the character of Mr. Chapin is drawn with un- 
common discrimination and ability. ‘The style 
is fresh and vigorous, and the whole discourse is 
every way worthy of perusal. 


14. A Sermon delivered at Williamstown, Ms., 
on the day of the Annual State Fast, March 
28,1839. By Albert Hopkins, Professor in 
Williams College. Published hy request of 
the Students, Troy, N. Y. 1839. pp. 21. 


This sermon is founded on Ps. Ixxxii. 5, “ All 
the foundations of the earth are out of course.” 
The text is understood by the author as asserting 
the existence of universal disorder among the 
moral elements, and at tne same time indicating 
an analogy in this respect between the moral and 
material world. The discourse is written with 
great earnestuess and solemnity, and is well fitted 
4o the occasion on which it was delivered, 


15. An Inaugural Address, delivered Aug. 21, 
1838. By Elias Loomis, M. A., Professor 
of Mathematics and Notural Philosophy in 
Western Reserve College, New York: John 
F. Trow. 1839. pp. 38. 


The position maintained in this Address, is, 
that it is essential to the best interests of society 
that there should be a class of men devoted 
exclusively to the cultivation of abstract science 
without any regard whatever to its practical 
applications; and consequently, that such men, 
instead of being a dead’ weight upon society, are 
to be ranked among the greatest benefactors of 
their race. We have examined this Address 
of Prof. Loomis with much satisfaction. It 
indicates an enthusiasm inthe pursuit of science 
which will not fail to be attended with marked 
results, We rejoice to behold in a youthful 
professor an ardor which men of phlegmatic 
temperament might condemn. Without it, no 
high eminence, uo distinguished usefulness will 
ever be attained in any department of know!l- 
edge or of life. The address of Mr, Loomis is 
crowded with interesting statements and illustra- 
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tions, intended to show the practical value of 
the mathematical sciences. The unscientific 
reader may peruse it with the deepest interest. 


16. Catalogue of Books belonging to the Porter 
Rheiorical Society, Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Ms., April, 1839. pp. 54. 


The Rhetorical Society in the Seminary at 
Andover, was formed in the year 1823. In 1825, 
it assumed the name, ‘The Porter Rhetorical 
Society,” in honor of Rev. Ebenezer Porter, 
D. D., to whose liberality, in the donation. of 
the copy-right of his popular work on Rhetorical 
Delivery, the Society is largely indebted for its 
library. The number of volumes at present 
contained in the library is about 2,500. They 
are mostly works in standard English literature. 
The Society of Inquiry respecting Missions have 
a missionary library of about the same size. 
This contains a large number of works in the 
Indian, East Indian and Oriental languages. 


17. Sermons by the late Rev. Edward D. Griffin, 
D. D. To which is prefixed a Memoir of 
his Life, hy William B. Sprague, D. D., 
Minister of the Second Presbyterian Congre- 


gation in Albany. New York: Jobn S. 
Taylor. 1839. Vol. 1. pp. 597. Vol. IL. 
pp. 596. 


An account of the principal incidents in Dr. 
Griffin’s Jife, together with a notice of the funeral 
sermons of the Rev. Dr. Spring, and of Rev. 
Dr. Hopkins, President of Williams College, may 
be found in the American Quarterly Register, 
vol. x. p.285, Itis not necessary here to repeat 
this account. Dr. Sprague’s volumes are well 
printed, aud make a handsome appearance. Of 
the first volume, 270 pages are occupied with 
the Memoir. In the remainder of the volume, 
and in the second, are sixty sermons. These 
are on a considerable variety of subjects. They 
are in general highly characteristic of the elo- 
quent author. Some of them will rank very 
high as specimens of pulpit eloquence. The 
life is written in Dr. Sprague’s finished manner. 
The materials are well selected, and are wrought 
up with great skill, The task which Dr, Sprague 
assumed was a somewhat delicate one, inasmuch 
as Dr. Griffin was so lately among us, and was, 
for a Jong period, so well known, and was so 
intimately connected with many of our important 
institutions. Full justice, however, is done to 
Dr. Griffin’s eminent talents and services, while 
no man or body of men will have cause, so far 
as we can see, to take any exception, The 
volumes will, unquestionably, occupy a high 
and permanent place in American theological 
literature, 


18. Truth made Simple: being the first volume 
of a System of Theology for Children. 
Character of God. By the Rev. John Tedd, 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Philadelphia, Author of Lectures to Chil- 
dren, etc. Northampton: J. H. Butler. 1839. 

* pp. 424. 


We find the following touching paragraph in 
Mr. Todd’s introduction, or rather dedication of 
the volume to his little son. ‘Far away from 
our house, lives an aged widow. She bas no 
children near her. She bas no home. She has 
no money. She has been deprived of reason 
She does not even 


know her own children. ‘That aged woman is 
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your father’s mother! For the last twelve years, 
} have had the honor to provide for this afflicted 
woman, and to do it, 1 have been obliged to 
use my pen. For this I have written books, 
and every cent of the proceeds has been thus 
devoted. Nothing else would have ever made 
me an author—nothing else would ever keep 
me one.” After an address to mothers, there 
follow eleven lectures on the following subjects. 
Is there any God? God a Spirit. God eternal. 
God every where. God wise. God knows every 
thing. God’s power. Truthof God. God does 
as he pleases. God isholy. God isgood. This 
volume, we predict, will be one of the most 
useful and widely extended of the aathor’s now 
somewhat numerous publications. The prom- 
- inent excellence of Mr. Todd’s efforts, is, that 
he deeply interests children in important truth, 
while he enlarges their minds and elevates their 
conceptions. His books do not degrade the 
infant or the youthful understanding. The in- 
fluence, both intellectual and moral, is healthful 
and ennobling. Thousands of children on both 
sides of the Atlantic will bless his memory. 


19. The Life of William Wilberforce. By his 
Sons, Rohert Isaac Wither force, M. A., Vicar 
of East Furlech, late Fellow of Oriel College, 
and Samuel Wilberforce, M. A., Rector of 
Brighstone. Abridged from the London 
edition, hy Caspar Morris, M.D. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Perkins. 1839. pp. 544. 


The original life, as published in England, 
made two large and expensive octavo volumes. 
Dr. Morris has brought the most valuable por- 
tions of them into oue cheap yet well printed 
duodecimo, We have read about one-third of 
the volume with great and unexpected interest. 
We had formed an unfavorable opinion of the 
memoir from a cursory perusal of two or three 
reviews in the British literary quarterlies. We 
should have recollected, however, that Mr. 
Wilberforce’s religious character, as well as his 
independent and untrammelled political course, 
were any thing but pleasant to men who are 
mere literary characters, or mere politicians, 
They would insensibly, if not intentionally, under- 
value or misrepresent a memoir of this descrip- 
tion, Tt savors too much of spiritual subjects 
for them. It records the conflicts of an eminent 
saint in bis path towards heaven. To the Chris- 
tian pba bop itis a book full of the deepest 
interest. It cannot be seriously read by any 
one, without the most decided benefits. Dr. 
Morris, so far as we can judge, has performed 
his task with skill and with entire honesty and 
impartiality. > 


20. Spiritual Improvement : or Aid to Growth 
in Grace. A Compunion for the Christian’s 
Closet. By Ray Palmer, Pastor of the Third 
Congregational Church, Bath, Me. Boston: 


Perkins & Marvin. 1839. pp, 239. 


The subjects discussed in this volume are the 
following: Traits of Christian character, means 
of spiritual progress, growth in Christian knowl- 
edge, religious meditation, relation of believers 
to the Redeemer, contemplation of Christ, in 
dwelling of the Spirit, being spiritually-minded, 
steadfasiness in piety, God and the world, uses of 
temptation, uses of affliction, the love of enemies, 
characteristics of the heavenly state, perpetuity 
of Messiah’s kingdom, the Saviour’s prayer, 
Mr. Palmer writes in a pure and forcible style, 
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and frequently with great beauty. The varied 
instruction which he communicates, is sound and 
scriptural, and well accomplishes what is promised 
jn the title-page. 


21. The Ancient Edom, or Arabia Petreea. Pub- 
lished by the American Sunday School Union. 
1839, 


This is a succinct and faithful account of the 
discoveries of modern travellers in Edom, es- 
pecially in Petreea, in connection with the pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament in relation to the 
Edomites. A Jarge amount of valuable infor- 
mation is here condensed into a small space. 
lt is derived from a careful study of the Bible, 
and from the journals of Burckhardt, Legh, 
Bankes, Irby, Laborde, Stephens, ete. It is 
uot conveyed in the language of little children, 
nor was this necessary. Ail intelligent scholars 
of fifteen years of age and upwards, and all 
Sabbath school teachers, ought to be able to 
understaud it. 


22. The New England Guzelteer ; containing 
Descriptions of all the States, Counties and 
Towns in New England: also descriptions 
of the principal Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, 
Capes, Bays, Harbors, Istands ond Fashion- 
uble Resorts within that Territory, alphabeti- 
cally arranged. By John Hayward, Author 
of the Columbian Traveller, etc. Fifth edition. 
Concord, N, H.: Boyd & White. 1839. 


We have had time only to glance at this 
volume, Competent judges, amoug whom is the 
accurate editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
the Hon. Nathan Hale, have expressed their 
approbation of it, as containing a faithful and 
trustworthy statement of facts, From the articles 
which we have read, we concur in the same 
opinion, The author intimates that he bas per- 
formed long and wearisome journies in the 
pursuit of information, and examined many 
hundred books, MSS., etc. We hope that he 
will be well rewarded. A good Gazetteer was 
much wauted. 


23. Historical Collections ; being a General 
Collection of Interesting Facts, Traditions, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, etc., re- 
lating to the History and Antiquities of every 
Town in Massochusetts, with Geographical 
Descriptions. Illustrated by 200 engravings. 
By John Warner Barber, Author of Con- 
necticut Historical Collections, Elements of 
General History, ete. Worcester: Dorr, 
Howland & Co. 1839, pp. 624. 


We noticed Mr. Barber’s book on Connecticut 
in vol. xi. p. 92 of the American Quarterly 
Register. The remarks there made will apply 
to the present volume. An immense and ex- 
hausting amount of labor has been expended 
in the preparation. The author seems to have 
visited every part of the State in person, he 
numerous engravings, interspersed throughout 
the book, were, with few exceptions, taken on 
the spot, by Mr. Barber. They will greatly 
assist the reader, who is not familiar with the 
most prominent places in the State, to gain an 
intelligible and satisfactory idea of the principal 
natural and artificial objects in them. Valuable 
civil and ecclesiastical notices are inserted, re- 
specting every town. There are also amusing 
anecdotes, traditions, Indian legends, etc. The 
book will be very popular and useful. We have 
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observed that children are captivated with its 
‘stories’ and ‘pictures.’ An excellent moral 
feeling pervades the book. 


24. Late Works of the Messrs. Abbott. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. 1839. 


We have recently perused McDonner, (a 
sequel to Hoary Head,) and Caleb in the Country 
aud Caleb in the ‘Town, by Mr. Jacob Abbott. 
McDonner is written with great power, or what 
is better, with great truth tonature. The crown- 
ing excellence of Mr. Abbott's productions is 
that they are taken from “fe. ‘They are not 
the cold and stereotyped delineations of the 
books. They are fresh from the living world. 
Mr. Abbott has seen with his own eyes, and 
heard with his own ears, and felt in his own 
mind whatever he describes. His pictures are 
as they exist in nature, not distorted, dispropor- 
tioned, caricatured. In our opinion, Hoary 
Head and McDonner display higher powers of 
conception and illustration than any thing which 
Mr. Abbott has written. The moral effect is 
unquestionably good. The two ‘Calebs’ are 
well fitted to correct some very common aud 
very bad habits in children. The ‘ Youth’s 
Guide to Truth and Duty,” by the Rev. John 
S$. C. Abbott, is among the most interesting 
works of its class. The various positions are 
illustrated by striking and apposite anecdotes, 


25. The House of Prayer. By the Rev, John 
Harris, D. D., Author ef Mammon, Great 
Teacher, Union, etc. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln. 1839. pp. 55. 


This book is the substance of a discourse 
delivered at the re-opening of a place of worship. 
It is a vigorous preduction on a subject of the 
greatest practical importance. 


26. The Three Last Things : the Resurrection 
of the Body, the Day of Judgment, and Final 
Retribution. By the Rev, Joseph Tracy. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1839. pp. 164. 


This little work “ aims to exhibit clearly, one 
of the many sufficient arguments by which an 
important truth is proved.” The argument con- 
veys the impression that the writer is in earnest. 
Every extraneous consideration is exchuded. 
‘The most momentous truth is presented in a 
way which, if it fails to convince the reader, 
and make him solemn, it will not be the author’s 
fault. 

—>-—_ 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE FOR DIVINES 
AND STUDENTS IN THEOLOGY. - 


1. Reflect much on the indispensable and 
transcendent importance of personal piety. 

2. Aim, with the most conscientious so- 
licitude, at purity of motive in all your min- 
isterial engagements. 

3. Repress, to the utmost, the feelings of 
vanity and pride, and the undue desire of 
popular applause. 


4, Let the grand points of religion have 


their due prominence in your discourses. 

5. Aim, in preaching, at the utmost se- 
viousness of manner. 

6. Let a deep sense of responsibility at the 
divine tribunal secure ministerial fidelity. 

7. Let there be in your discourses the 
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atmost clearness of discrimination between 
the two great classes of characters of which 
your hearers must necessarily consist. 

8. Let pointed appeals to the heart, and 
direct applications to the conscience, form a 
prominent feature in your discourses, 

9, Do not aim at a degree of originality 
to which you are not equal, or of which the 
subject does not admit. 

10. Study assiduously the best way of 
access to the human mind. 

11. In your preparations for the pulpit, 
endeavor to derive from the subject on which 
you are about to preach, that spiritual bene- 
fit you wish your hearers to receive. 

12. Attach due importance to the devo- 
tional parts of public worship, and be solici- 
tous to conduct them in a spirit of evangelical 
fervor. 

13. Cherish earnest desires, and encour- 
aging expectations of success. 

14. Exercise an humble and entire de- 
pendence on the promised influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

15. Endeavor to adopt the most interest- 
ing and efficient methods of conveying re- 
ligious instruction to the young. 

16. Endeavor to regulate, on principles 
which an enlightened conscience will ap- 
prove, the time devoted to pastoral visits and 
friendly intercourse. 

17. Cultivate with daily solicitude spirit- 
uality of mind, 

18. Cultivate and display Christian zeal 
for the interests of true religion, both at home 
and abroad. 

19. Propose to yourself, as a model, the 
character of the Apostle Paul. 

20. Guard against every approach to a 
sectarian and party spirit; and cherish the 
feeling of Christian love to all who embrace 
the faith, and ‘‘ adorn the doctrine” of the 

ospel. 

21. Do full justice to the talents and ex- 
cellencies of other ministers, without the 
spirit of rivalry or jealousy. 

22. Deem it not justifiable for a Christian 
pastor to indulge, beyond certain limits, in 
the pursuits of literature and science 

23. Suffer not the pressure of public en- 
gagements to contract unduly the exercises 
of private devotion. 

24. Guard against levity of spirit and de- 
meanor. 

25. Cherish the strictest purity of thought, 
of sentiment, and demeanor. 

26. Cultivate and display the most deli- 
cate sense of honor in all the intercourses 
of life. 

27. Remember the preéminent importance 
of prudence and discretion. 

28. Study and display that courtesy which 
is the essence of true politeness. 

29. Observe punctuality in all your en- 
gagements. ; 

30. Do not hastily abandon a station of 
usefulness, in which you have acquired a 
moral influence.— Watchman of the South. 
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LIST OF THE MISSIONARY STATIONS OF THE UNITED BRETH- 
REN; AND OF THE MISSIONARIES EMPLOYED IN THEM, 
TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1837. 


N. B. In this catalogue, m. denotes that the missionaries are married; w. widowed; s. single, or 
unmarried. In the enumeration of missionaries, the wives are included. 


GREENLAND.—Begun 17383. 


New-Herrnuvt.—m. Brn. Lehman, Ulbricht, Mehlhose ; s. Brn. Herbrich, 
Richter. 

Licutrenreys.—m. Brn. Eberle, Tietzen; s. Brn. C. Kogel, C. Lund. 

Licurenavu.—m. Brn. Ihrer, John Kogel; s. Br. Asboe. 

FREDERICKsSTHAL.—m. Brn. Miller, Baus; s. Br. I. P. Lund. 


Total, 4 stations ; 24 persons. 


LABRADOR,—1770. 


Narn.—m. Brn. Lundberg, Beck, Fritsche; s. Br. Albrecht. 
HorrepaLy.—m. Brn. Meisner, Glitsch, Stock; s. Br. Barsoe. 
Oxxax.—m. Brn. Stiirman, Knaus, Henn, Herzberg; s. Br. Erdman. 
Hesron.—m. Brn. Morhardt, Menzel; s. Brn. Kruth, Freytag. 


Total, 4 stations; 29 persons. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS.—1734. 


New-Farrrieup in Upper Canada.—m. Brn. Luckenbach, Miksch, J. Vogler. 
Cueroxee Misston.—m. Br. Clauder. 
Assistant, s. Br. M. Vogler. 


Total, 2 stations; 9 persons. 


WEST INDIES. DANISH ISLANDS.—1732. 


Sr. THomas: Wew-Herrnhut.—m. Brn. Wied, Damus, Menzel. 
Niesky.—m. Brn. Freytag, Blitt. 
Sr. Croix: Friedensthal.—m. Brn. Sybrecht, Miller; w. Sr. Schick. 
Friedensberg.—m. Brn. Sparmeyer, Popp. 
Friedensfeld.—m. Brn. Staude, Plittner. 
Sr. Jan: Bethany.—m. Brn. Meyer, Koster. 
Emmaus.—m. Brn. Schmitz, Wedeman, Kleint. 
On their passage thither, m. Br. Hohe; s. Br. Kleiner. 


Total, 7 stations; 36 persons. 


JAMAICA.—1754. 


FarrrreLp.—m. Brn. Zorn, Elliott. 
New-Epen.—w. Br. Kochte. 

Irwin-Hitu.—m. Br. Robbins. : 
New-Carmeu.—m, Br. Renkewitz; w. Sr. Collis, 


New-Berutenem.—m. Br. Haman, (appointed to the Mission in Demerara.) 
New-FuLnecx.—m. Br. Davies, 


BerHany.—m. Br. Scholefield, 
Bravrort.—m., Br. Pfeiffer, 
Assistants, s. Brn. Blandford and Vines. 
Ona visit in North America, m. Br. P. Ricksecker. 
On a visit in St. Thomas, for the restoration of his health, w. Br. Jos. Romer. 
Appointed to the service of the Mission, m. Br. Prince, and s. Sr. Gottling. 
Total, 8 stations; 26 persons. 
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ANTIGUA.—1757. 


Sr. Joun’n.—m. Brn. Harvey, Hartwig, Thraen; w. Br. Gardin. 
GrRACEHILL.—m. Br. Bayne; w. Br. Miller. 
GraceBay.—m. Br. Moéhne. 
Crepvar-Hatu,—m. Br. Zetzsche; w. Br. Newby. 
NEwFiELp.—™m. Br. Morrish. 
On his passage thither, m. Br. Baun. 
Appointed to the service of the Mission, s. Br. Haugk, and w. Sr, Eder. 


Total, 5 stations; 21 persons. 


ST. KITTS.—1775. 


BAsSsETERRE.—m. Br. Oerter. 

Beruespa.—m. Br. Miinzer. 

BretTHEL.—m. Br. Theodore Roemer; w. Sr. Scholefield. 
On his passage thither, m. Br. Senft. 


Total, 3 stations; 9 persons, 


BARBADOES.—1765, 


Bripertown.—m. Brn. Coleman, Ellis. 
SHARon.—m. Br. Klose. 
Mount-Tasor.—m. Br. Zippel. 


Total, 3 stations; S persons. 


TOBAGO.—1790. (Renewed 1827.) 
Montcomery.—m. Brn. Light and Coates. 
Assistant, s. Br. Heath. 
Total, 1 station; 5 persons. 


DEMERARA.—1835. 


Anna Recerna Estate.—Appointed to the Mission, m. Br. Haman of Jamaica. 
Total, 1 station; 2 persons. 


SURINAM.—1735. 


PaRAMARIBO.—m, Brn. Passavant, Treu, Jacobs, Déhrman, Bleichen, M. Lund; s. Br. 
Bauch.—On the plantation. 
CHARLOTTENBURG.—™m. Brn. Voight, Hartman, Schmidt. 
On his passage thither, s. Br. Wolter. 


Total, 2 stations; 20 persons. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—1736. (Renewed 1792.) 


GeNADENDAL.—m. Brn. Hallbeck, Teutsch, Stein, Nauhaus, Sonderman, Schoppman, 
Brauer ; w. Sr. Kohrhammer. 
Assistant in the school, s. Sr. G. Hallbeck. 
GroENEKLOoFr.—m. Brn. Lemmertz, Lehman, De Fries, Franke. 
HeMEL-EN-AARDE.—™m. Br. Tietze. 
Enon.—m. Brn. Genth, Halter, Stoltz. 
Exim.—m. Brn. Luttringhausen, Meyer. 
Suitou.—m. Brn. Fritsch, Hoffman, Bonatz; s. Br. Kuster. 


Total, 6 stations; 43 persons. 


Summary.—46 stations and 230 missionaries, of whom 5 are assistants in the schools. 
Increase during the year, 14 missionaries. 
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LETTER FROM HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


We have been kindly permitted to take | when we pass from the Old Testament to 


a copy of a letter addressed by Mr. ADams 
to the officers of a literary society in Balti- 
more. It will be read with great interest, 
and is certainly a very admirable paper of 
its kind.— Baltimore Chronicle. 


WASHINGTON, June 22, 1838. 


Gentlemen :—I have no words to express 
my gratitude for the kind feelings and inore 
than friendly estimate of my character con- 
tained in your letter of the 9th instant, and 
am not less at a loss for language to utter 
the humiliation of a deep -conviction how 
little your panegyric has been deserved. 

Were it even so far deserved that I could 
feel myself qualified to give you the advice 
which you desire, it would afford me the 
most heartfelt pleasure to give it, but, situ- 
ated in life as you represent yourselves to 
be, I could scarcely name any list of books, 
or of authors, which I could recommend as 
equally worthy of attention to you all. The 
first, and almost the only book, deserving 
‘such universal recommendation, is THE 
Braie,—and, in recommending that, I fear 
that some of you will think I am performing 
a superfluous, and others a very unnecessary 
office—yet such is my deliberate opinion. 
The Bible is the book, of all others, to be 
read at all ages, and in all conditions of 
human life; not to be read once or twice or 
thrice through, and then to be laid aside, 
but to be read in small portions of one or 
two chapters, every day, and never to be 
intermitted, unless by some overruling ne- 
cessity. 

This attentive and repeated reading of the 
Bible, in small portions every day, leads the 
mind to habitual meditation upon subjects 
of the highest interest to the welfare of the 
individual in this world, as well as to prepare 
him for that hereafter to which we are all 
destined. It furnishes rules of conduct for 
our conduct towards others in our social 
relations. In the commandments delivered 
from Sinai, in the inimitable sublimity of the 
Psalms and of the Prophets, in the profuund 
and concentrated observations upon human 
life and manners embodied in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, in the philosophical allegory so 
beautifully set forth in the narrative of facts, 
whether real or imaginary, of the Book of 
Job, an active mind cannot peruse a single 
chapter and Jay the book aside to think, and 
take it up again to-morrow, without finding 
in it advice for our own conduct, which we 
may turn to useful account in the progress 
of our daily pilgrimage upon earth; and 


the New, we meet at once a system of uni- 
versal morality founded upon one precept of 
universal application, pointing us to peace 
and goodwill towards the whole race of man 
for this life, and to peace with God, and an 
ever-blessed existence hereafter. 

My friends, if all or any of you have 
spiritual pastors to guide you in the paths of 
salvation, do not imagine that I am encroach- 
ing upon the field of their appropriate ser- 
vices. I speak as a man of the world to 
men of the world, and I say to you, Search 
the Scriptures! If ever you tire of them 
in seeking for a rule of faith and a standard 
of morals, search them as records of history. 
General and compendious history is one of 
the fountains of human knowledge to which 
you should all resort with steady and perse- 
vering pursuit. The Bible contains the 
only authentic introduction to the history of 
the world; and in storing your minds with 
the facts of this history, you will immediately 
perceive the need of assistance from geog- 
raphy and chronology. ‘These assistances 
you may find in many of the Bibles pub- 
lished with commentaries, and you can have 
no difficulty in procuring them. Acquaint 
yourselves with the chronology and geog- 
raphy of the Bible; that will lead you to a 
general knowledge of chronology and of 
geography, ancient and modern, and these 
will open to you an inexhaustible fountain 
of knowledge respecting the globe which 
you inhabit, and respecting the race of men 
(its inhabitants) to which you yourselves 
belong. You may pursue these inquiries 
just so far as your time and inclination will 
permit. Give one hour of mental applica- 
tion, (for you must not read without think- 
ing, or you will read to little purpose,) give 
an hour of joint reading and thought to the 
chronology, and one to the geography of the 
Bible, and, if it introduces you to too hard a 
study, stop there. Even for those two hours 
you will ever after read the Bible, and any 
other history, with more fruit—more intel- 
ligence—more satisfaction. But, if those 
two hours excite your curiosity, and tempt 
you to devote part of an hour every day for 
a year or years, to study thoroughly the 
chronology and geography of the Bible, it 
will not only lead you far deeper than you 
will otherwise ever penetrate into the 
knowledge of the book, but it will spread 
floods of light upon every step you shall 
ever afterwards take in acquiring the knowl- 
edge of profane history, and upon the local 
habitation of every tribe of man, and upon 
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the name of every nation into which the 
children of Adam have been divided. 
There are many other subsidiary studies 
to which you may devote more or less of 
time, for the express purpose of making 
your Bible reading more intelligible to your- 
selves. It is a book which neither the most 
ignorant and weakest, nor the most learned 
and intelligent mind can read without im- 
provement. 
* * * * * * 


I remain your friend and fellow-student 
for life, % 
J. Q. ADAms. 
Messrs. Lewts Aupoun, H. D. McCut- 
Locu, and C. L. L. LEAry, a committee 
of the Franklin Associaticn of Baltimore. 


-—=<f>—- 


Fairu.—tTrue faith utterly disclaims all 
ground of pretension to justification and 
eternal life, but on the sole fouling of God’s 
absolute grace, and the Messiah’s finished 
salvation. 

The faith of God’s people is a faith in- 
separably connected with holiness and infal- 
libly productive of practicable obedience. 
Whoever has St. Paul’s fa:th, will and 
must have St. James’s works. 

Little faith goes to heaven no less than 
great faith, though not so comfortably, yet 
altogether as surely. 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


CHARLES WALKER, Cong. inst. pastor, Wells, Maine, 
May 8, 1839. 

CHARI.ES DAME, Cong. ord. pastor, Falmouth, Me. May 29, 

C. C. BEAMAN, Cong. ord. Evang. Houlton, Me. June 25. 

ISAAC CARLTON, Cong. inst. pastor, Oxford, Me. June 29. 


FRANCIS V. PIKE, Cong, ord. pastor, Rochester, New 
Hampshire, Feb. 20, 1839. J ; 
JOHN UPTON, Bap. ord. pastor, Chester, N. H. April 10, 
1839. 

NATHAN STETSON, Bap. inst. pastor, Hanover, N. H. 
April 18. 

JAMES P. APPLETON, Bap. inst. pastor, Dublin, N, H. 


May 1. 

JAMES R. DAVENPORT, Cong. inst. pastor, Francestown, 
N. A. May 15. : 

STEPHEN ’. ALLEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Merrimack, N. H. 
May 29. 

WILLIAM HUTCHINS, Cong. inst. pastor, Plainfield, N. H. 
May 29. 

JOHN WILDE, Cong. inst. pastor, Conway, N. H. June 12. 

HORACE WOOD, Cong. ord. pastor, Dalton, N. H, July 10. 


PHOTIUS KAVASALES, Cong. ord. Evang. Halifax, Ver- 
mont, March 14, 1839, a ; 

EBENEZER BURGESS, Cong. ord. Foreign Miss. Grafton, 
Vt. March 19. ‘ 

SAMUEI, SPARHAWK, Cong. ord. pastor, Pittsfield, Vt. 
March 20. 

J.T. PHELPS, Cong. inst. pastor, Enosburg, Vt. May 1. 

poe BUTTERFIELD, Cong. ord. pastor, Wilmington, 

t. June 5. 

T, S. HUBBARD, Cong. ord. Foreign Miss. Stockbridge, Vt. 
June 18, 

LEVI H. STONE, Cong. inst. pastor, Cabot, Vt. June 19. 

JACOB SCALES, Cong. inst. pastor, Cornwall, Vt. July 3. 


EDWARD G. SEARS, Bap. ord. pastor, North Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, March 20, 1839, 
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caste Ey as Cong. inst. pastor, Chatham, Ms. 
arch 27, 
SAMUEI. HASSARD, Epis. ord. Rect. Great Barrington, Ms. 


April. 5 
EON EER Ease Cong. inst. pastor, Northbridge, Ms- 
pril 3, 
ADIEL HARVEY, Bap. ord. pastor, Westhoro’, Ms. April 17. 
SEAS LIVERMORE, Eris. ord. priest, Boston, Ms. 
pril 21, 
eagle RIPLEY, Bap. ord. pastor, Colerain, Ms. 
April 25. 
HORATI') WOOD, Unit. inst, pastor, 
May 1. 
JOHN LORD, Bap. ord. pastor, East Randolph, Ms. May lL. 
ARE POLLARD, Bap. ord. pastor, South Gardner, Ms. 
ay 1. 
Boe ae HARTWELL, Bap. ord. evang. Conway, Ms. 
ay 2. 
FE. D. MOORE. Cong. inst. pastor, Kingston, Ms. May. 
EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Cong. ord. pastor, Raverhill, 
Ms. May 8. 
HANDEL G. NOTT, Bap. inst. pastor, Boston, Ms. May 24. 
DDO UW. DORR, Unit. ord. pastor, Billerica, Ms. 
May 28, 
EDWARD. CLARK, Cong. ord, pastor, Middlefield, Ms. 
une . 
DAMED R. AUSTIN, Cong. inst. pastor, Sturbridge, Ms. 
uly I. 
Wit ARD YONES; Cong, ord, For, Miss. North Weymouth, 
s. July 4. 
eee S. DEVENS, Epis. ord. priest, Northampton, Ms. 
uly 10. 


Tyngsboro’, Mas, 


ALFRED GOLDSMITH, Cong, inst. pastor, Little Compton, 
Rhode Island, May 1, 1839. 

LEVI F. BARNEY, Bap. ord. pastor, Pawtuxet, R. T. 
June 27. 


CALEB STRONG, Cong. ord. Evang. Oxford, Connecticut, 
Oct. 16, 1838. 

SILAS LEONARD, Bap, ord. Evang. Norwich, Ct. March 
20, 1939. 

CHARLES KITTREDGE, Cong. ord, pastor, Columbia, Ct. 
March 27, 

B. B. PARSONS, Cong. ord. pastor, New Preston, Ct. 
April 17. 

JOHN WOODBRIDGE, D, D. Cong. inst. pastor, New Hart- 
ford, Ct. April 24. 

F. Me pele eL Cong. inst. pastor, Deep River, Ct. 

ay 29, 

AUSTIN ISHAM, Cong. inst. pastor, Roxbury, Ct. June 5. 

SPOFFORD D. JEWETT, Cong. inst. pastor, Windsor, Ct. 
June 12, 


E. S. SaaS Bap. ord. pastor, Elba, New York, Feb. 27,. 
1839. 
LEWIS M. SHEPARD, Pres. inst. pastor, Alexandria, N. Y. 


Feb. 27. 

HENRY A. RILEY, Cong. ord. pastor, Montrose, N. Y. 
March 12, 1839. 

Aree sa ETS J OKal ee Pres. ord. pastor, Cherry Valley, N. Y- 
April 10. 

MOSES JEWELI, Pres. inst. pastor, Peruville (Groton) 
Ni Yi. April 10. 

ANTHONY TEN BROECK, Epis, ord. priest, Fishkill Land- 
ing, N. Y. April 16. 

HENRY BELDEN, Pres. ord. pastor, Marlborough, N. Y. 


May 2. 

AMOS 8B. BEACH, Epis. ord. priest, Louisville, N. Y.. 
May 17. 

RICHARD W. KNIGHT, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Roxbury, 
N. Y. May 22. 

R. R. KBULLOGG, Pres, inst. pastor, Brooklyn, N. Y. June 4. 

ISAAC SWART, Epis. ord. priest, Troy, N. ¥Y. June 4, 

E. T. BALL, Pres. inst. pastor, Cortland, N. Y. June 5. 

E. D. G. PRIME, Pres. inst. pastor, Scvtchtown, N. Y~ 
June 12, 

AMOS D. McCOY, Epis. ord. priest, Tomkinsville, N. Y¥.. 
June 16, 

WILLIAM HILL, Pres, inst. pastor, Pleasant Plains, N. Y. 
June 18. 

J. P..B. STORER, Unit. inst. pastor, Syracuse, N. Y. June 20. 

SOLON W. MANNING, Epis. ord. priest, New Haven, N. Y. 
June 23. 

N, H. GRIFFIN, Pres. ord. pastor, Delhi, N. Y. June 27. 


SAMUFL B. JONES, Pres, inst. pastor, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, May 9, 1839. 

ALBERT WILLIAMS, Pres. inst. pastor, Clinton, N. J. 
May 14. 

WILLIAM RILEY, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Middletown, 
N. J. May 26. 

A. A. MARCELUS, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Freebold, N. J. 
May 29. 


ROBERT DESHA MORRIS, Pres. ord. pastor, Newtown, 
Pennsylvania, Oct. 23, 1838. A 
THOMAS B. BRADFORD, Pres. inst. pastor, Neshaminy, 

Pa. April 29, 1839. 
DAVID J. WALLER, Pres. ord. pastor, Bloomsbury, Pa. 


May |. i 
JOHN P. WALTER, Bap. ord. pastor, Lower Merion, Pa. 
May 27. 
ROBERT ADATR, Pres. inst. pustor, Southwark, Pa. July 14. 
JAMES M. HARLOW, Pres. ord. pastor, Ben-Salem, Pa. 
July 2. 
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ROBERT HUME, Pres. ord. Foreign Miss. Delhi, Delaware, 
March 18, 1839. 


DEATHS 


WILLIAM M. ATKINSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Winchester, 
Virginia, Feb. 2, 1839, 

A. D. MONTGOMERY, Pres. inst. pastor, Halifax Co. Va. 
June 23, 1839, 


WILLIAM W. EELLS, Pres. inst. pastor, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, April 28, 1839. 


WILLIAM H. SMITH, Luth. ord. pastor, Charleston, South 
Carolina, April 21, 1839, 
WHELs DAVIS, Pres. ord. pastor, Abbeville Dist. S.C. 
ay 15, 


ALVAN NASH, Pres. inst. pastor, Ravenna, Ohio, April 3, 
1839. 
ELIAS VANDERMAN, Pres. inst. pastor, London, O. April 3. 
C. J. ABBOTT, Pres. ord. pastor, Mayfield,O. May 1. 
“WILLIAM E. CHANNING, Unit. ord. pastor, Cincinnati, O. 
May 10. if 
-I. A. HART, Pres. inst. pastor, Sandusky City, O. May 14. 
F, FITCH, Pres, inst. pastor, Lower Sandusky, O. May 17. 


A. Jeeael Pres, inst. pastor, Alton, Illinois, May 9, 
1839. 


WILLIAM L. BROWN, Bap. ord. pastor, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, Feb, 24, 1839, 


Whole number in the above list, 92. 


SUMMARY. 


Ordinationsscsecceerseere 48 STATES, 


Installations,.....ccsseees 44 


——  Mainececseccrccccccccsee 4 
Total.ecccceccccccsceseee 92 New Hampshire..sescsee. 9 
Vermontecessscnccssecens 8 
Massachusetts, eee 19 
Rhode Island. 2 
OFFICES. Connecticut... 8 
New York 18 
New Jersey... 4 
Pastors. esses + 75 Pennsylvania. 6 
Evangelists - §& Delaware....... 1 
Priests..... eT Virginia cc .ceicece 2 
Missionaries. + 4 North Carolina.... 1 
Rector .,.sscsevceeeeseeee Ll South Carolina....... 2 
—— Ohio... .crccccccoee 6 
Total.sccasersccesceccees 92 Illinois...seccss 1 
Michigan.....sececseoere 1 
Totaleccceccccccceccccces 92 
DENOMINATIONS. 

DATES. 
Congregational....cessese 3t 1838. October.....sesees. 2 
Presbyterian... +» 27 1839. February. 5 
Episcopalian ..+++ 8 March.... 9 
Baptisteccccece 15 April 17 
Unitarian 4 May - 82 
Lutheran 1 June « 20 
Dutch Ref,. case 8 VONVecsecscssvarces v 


A pial sehaseaceceeeseseasMOnt me Ticthlissoeeeeer cet eeter Os 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN,. 


she ae SMITH, et. 62, Cong. Bingham, Maine, May 5, 


JOSIAH STONE, et. 77, Bap. New Boston, New Hampshire, 
March 22, 1839, 
JAMES P. APPLETON, Bap. Dublin, N. H. Moy 1. 


pt Ae GREEN, et, 34, Bap, Danby, Vermont, May 27, 


WILLIAM ANDREWS, et. 28, Unit. Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetis, Nov. 18, 1838. 

JOHN BRUWN, D. D. at. 53, Cong. Hadley, Ms. March 22, 
1839, 

SYLVESTER G. PIERCE, et. 42, Cong. Methnen, Ms. May 8. 

DANIKL CHESSMAN, at. 52, Bap. South Barnstable, Ms. 
May 21. 

RUFUS HURLBUT, et. 52, Cong. Sudbury, Ms, June 11, 

JOSHUA W. DOWNING, wt. 26, Meth. Boston, Me. July 15. 


OF MINISTERS. 


Corr. 
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WILLIAM NORTHROP, Bap. North Kingston, Rhode Jsland, 
May 30, 1839. 


JEHU CLARK, et. 71, Pres. Newtown, Connecticut, March 
22, 1839. 
ELISHA ATKINS, et. 89, Cong. Killingly, Ct. June 14. 


ALFRED HOUGH, zt. 36, Pres. Vernon Centre, New York, 
May, 1839. 

ee D. HUBBELL, et. 45, Bap. Clifton Park, N. Y- 

ay. 

CHRISTOPHER HUNT, et. 38, Ref. Dutch, New York, 
N. ¥. May 6. 

JOHN DUNCAN, Bap. Cahoes, N. Y. May 22. 

DAVID 8. BOGART, et.70, Ref. Dutch, N. Y. July 10. 


LEMUEL MAYNARD, et. 65, Meth. Lawrenceville, Penn- 
sylvania, Jan. 8, 1839, 

L. BAKER, Bap. Erie, Pa. April 3. 

ALBERT JUDSON, Pres, Southwark, Pa, April 14, 

SALMON KING, Cong. Warren, Pa. April 15. 

ART RUS WAINWRIGHT, D. D. Cong. Pottsville, Pa. 
April 2. 

JOHN SMITH, Pres. Chester, Pa. May 10. 

JOSEPH RUSLING, Meth. Philadelphia, Pa. July 6. 


J. HOUSEW ART, et. 32, Meth. Baltimore, Maryland, Dec. 
4, 1838, 


JOHN I. JACOB, et. 82, Meth. Hampshire, Virginia, March 
3, 1839. 


_ JAMES M. TAPPAN, at. 37, Epis. Essex, Va. March 24. 


GEORGE A. CHAPPEL, et. 34, Meth. Lumpkin, Georgia, 
April 1839. 


ASHLEY VAUGHN , et. 30, Bap. Natchez, Mississippi, March 
17, 1829. 


J. we MOODY, et. 39, Meth. Henry Co. Tennessee, Dec. 30, 
1838. 

stat NORTON, et. 32, Meth. Columbia, Ten. March 13, 
1839, 


RICHARD BIBB, et. 86, Meth. Russellville, Kentucky, Jan. 
25, 1839. : 

SPENCER COOPER, et. 52, Meth. Lexington, Ky. Feb. 8. 

SILAS M. NOEL, D, D. et. 56, Bap. Lexingtun, Ky. May 5. 


JAMES D. BROWN, at. 33, Meth. Giles Co. Ohio, Jan. 5, 
1839, 

FREDERICK BUTLER, at. 35, Meth. Green Co. O. March 6, 

SPENCER HOWELL, et. 59, Meth. Brunswick, O. May 29. 


JOHN HARDY, et. 34, Meth. Indiana, Nov. 20, 1838. 
WILLIAM MEDCALF, Meth. Indiana, Ia. June 30, 1839. 


WILLIAM CUNDIEFF, Meth. Peoria, Tlinois, April, 1839. 


Whole number in the above list, 41. 


SUMMARY. 


AGES. 


From 20 to 30...... 
30 «40... 


40 50... 2 
50 6U.. 6 
60 70 3 
70 80 seer 2 
80 90. ssoee 3 


Not specified.-.++++« 1 


Total..cccsecoceccecccvcee 41 
Average age of those 
specified....+. se. 49 1-2 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational eseesecseee 7 
Preshyterian..« Scoring 
Episcopalian .. asteuwels) | 'E 
Baptist... 10 
Methodist . 16 
Dutch Ref. 2 
Unitarianscccccccccecceres I 


Totals -acticeeksevedceneemee 


STATES, 


Maines sa cvcecsceccemcaw ae 
New Hampshire 
Vermont.... 


Connecticut. 
New York...cccsece 
Pennsylvania..... 
Maryland,.....- 
Virginia 
Georgia.....+- 
Mississippi.....- 
Tenneasee....+ee+ 
Kentucky... 
Ohio.. 
Indiana, 
TILinGiss. ce eeeeceeeseecese 


mW Ne OR IO De Die 


Total. sccacccencerscoccese 42 


DATES. 
1838. November...cc.c0.. 2 
December. 2 
1839, January... , 3 
February... L 
MWtGh's<cvesecsseass .S 
April. 6 
May. « 13 
TMC ses - 3 
TUlFercccsasesacess  o 
Total. secaseecsceeee 41 


2. ~~ 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


Tue American Education Society held 
its Twenty-third Annual Meeting at the 
Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston, on Monday, May 
27, 1839, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, President of 
the Society, not being present, the Rev. 
Leonard Woods, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, an Hon- 
orary Vice President, took the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, 
by the Rev. Eliakim Phelps, Philadelphia, 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Education 
Society. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Annual Report of the Treasurer, 
certified by the Hon. Pliny Cutler, as 
Auditor, was read, accepted and adopted. 

The reading of the Report of the Direc- 
tors was postponed to the time of the public 
meeting, to be held in the evening. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year were chosen.- 

The Society adjourned to meet at half 
past 7 o’clock, P. M., in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, for public services. 


The Society met according to adjourn- 
ment. 

The services were commenced with 
prayer, by the Rev. Israel W. Putnam of 
Middleboro’, Ms. 

An abstract of the Report was read by 
the Secretary. 

On motion of the Rev. Hubbard Winslow 
of Boston, seconded by the Rev. John 
Marsh of New York, Secretary of the 
American Temperance Union, 

Resolved, That the Report, an abstract 
of which has now been read, be accepted 
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and adopted; and be printed under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


On motion of the Rev. John Codman, 
D.D. of Dorchester, seconded by the Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams of Boston, 


Resolved, That the most grateful acknowl- 
edgements are due to Almighty God, for 
the signal success which has attended the 
efforts of the American Education Society 
in supplying the world with evangelical and 
faithful ministers, 


On motion of the Rev. Aaron Warner, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Gilmanton, N. H., seconded by the Rev. 
John Maltby of Bangor, Me., 


Resolved, That this Society, in raising 
up ministers thoroughly and extensively 
educated, is worthy of the confidence and 
patronage of all who love the Redeemer 
and his cause. 


On motion of the Rev. Ebenezer Cheever 
of Newark, N. J., seconded by the Rev. 
Rufus Anderson, D. D. of Boston, one of 
the Secretaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 

Resolved, That, as the character of the 
Christian ministry is to exert an extensive 
and powerful influence upon the social and 
religious condition of the present and future 
generations of men, this Society prefers 


strong claims to the affections and favor of 
all classes in the community. 


On motion of the Rev. Mark Tucker, D. D. 
of Providence, R. I., seconded by the Rev. 
George W. Blagden of Boston, 

Resolved, That the present state of the 
Christian church and of the world demands 


a large increase of able and faithful ministers 
of the gospel. 


Appropriate and interesting addresses 
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were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Codman, 
Warner, Cheever and Tucker. 

The meeting was then closed with the 
benediction, by the Rev. Warren Fay, D. D. 
of Charlestown, Ms. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 
President. 
Hon. Samuel Hubbard, LL. D. 
Vice-President. 
William Bartlett, Esq. 


Honorary Vice Presidents. 


Hon. John Cotton Smith, LL. D. Sharon, Ct. 
Rey. Ashbel Green, D, D., LL. D. Philadelphia. 

* Rev, Jeremiah Day, D.D., LL. D. Pres. Yale Col 
Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. Pres. Union Col. 
Rt, Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, D. D. Boston. 
Rey. Joshua Bates, D. D. Pres. Middlebury College. 
Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. Clinton, N.Y. 

Rev: Daniel Dana, D. D. Newburyport, Ms. 

Rey. William Allen, D. D. Northampton, Ms. 

Rey. Nathanael Emmons, 1). D. Franklin, Ms. 

Rev. James Richards, D. D. Prof. Theol. Sem. Auburn. 

Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. Pres. Lane Seminary, 

Rey. Heman Humphrey, D. D. Pres. Amherst Col. 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. Pres. Dartmouth College. 

Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D. Pres. Brown University. 

Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. Prof. Th. Sem. Andover, 

Rev. James M. Matthews, D. D. New York. 

Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, D. D. New Haven, Ct. 

Rev. Joseph Penny, D. D. Pres. Hamilton College. 

Rev. John Wheeler, D. D. Pres. Univ. of Vermont. 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D. Ch. N.Y.Univ. 

Rey. Robert H. Bishop, D. D. Pres. MiamiUniversity. 

Rev. George E. Pierce, D. D. Pres. West. ReserveCol. 

Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. Pres. Connecticut Th. Inst. 

Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D. Prof. Theol. Sem. Bangor. 

Rev. Edward Beecher, Pres. Illinois College. 

Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D. Pres. Th. Sem. Andover. 

Rev. Thomas McAuley, D. D. Pres. N. Y. Th. Sem. 
Zachariah Lewis, Esq. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, D, D. Pres. Williams College. 

Hon. Thomas 8. Williams, LL, D. Hartford, Ct. 
Henry Dwight, Esq. Geneva, N. Y. 

Hon. Charles Marsh, LL. D. Woodstock, Vt. 

Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Ms, 

Hon. Edmund Parker, Nashua, N. H 


Directors. 


Rev. Brown Emerson, D. D. 
Rev. Warren Fay, D. D, 

John Tappan, Esq. 

Arthur Tappan, Esq. 
Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong. 
Rev. John Codman, D. D, 
Rev. William Cogswell, D. D. 
Rev. Ralph Emerson, D. D. 
Rev. William Patton, D. D. 
Rev. William Jenks, D. D. 
Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D. 


Secretary. 
Rev. William Cogswell, D. D. 


Treasurer. 
Hardy Ropes, Esq. 


Auditor. 
Hon. Pliny Cutler, 


Executive Committee. 
Rev. Warren Fay, D. D. 
Rev. John Codman, D. D. 
Rev. William Jenks, D. D. 
Rev. Joy H. Fairchild, 

and the Secretary, 


Financial Committee. 
John Tappan, Esq. 
Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, 
William J. Hubbard, Esq. 
and the Treasurer, 
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ABSTRACT OF THE THE TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Directors of the American Education 
Society, in presenting their Twenty-third 
Annual Report, are more deeply than ever 
impressed with the magnitude and import- 
ance of the cause in which they are en- 
gaged—a cause which is most intimately 
connected with the highest interests of man 
in the present life, and with his-destiny in 
eternity. Having been permitted to direct 
the varied operations of the Institution 
through another year, they come, feeling 
their high responsibility, to render an ac- 
count of their stewardship to the Society 
and to the Great Head of the church. 
While reviewing the year thatis just passed, 
in order to prepare a detailed report of their 
proceedings, they have been naturally led 
to take a survey of the Society from its 
commencement—to contemplate its rise, 
progress and results. In doing this, they 


-have been much affected at a view of what, 


with the blessing of God, has been accom- 
plished; have exclaimed in the fulness 
of their souls—‘* Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us;”? have felt quickened in duty, 
and taken courage in the pursuit of the 
objects which they have endeavored to 
promote. 

The report then gives an account of the 
origin and organization of the Society ;— 
speaks of its object and character, the man- 
ner of conducting its operations by Branches 
and Auxiliaries, by Agents and publications ; 
—gives an account of Anniversaries ;—states 
particularly the manner and ways in which 
appropriations to beneficiaries have been 
made ;—the precaution in selecting candi- 
dates for patronage, and the importance of 
Pastoral supervision, as a means of sanctifi- 
cation to the beneficiaries. 

Number of young men assisted.—The 
whole number of individuals who have 
received the patronage of the Society is 
3,153. An exact statement in regard to all 
these is impossible ; an approximation to the 


facts respecting them may be found in the 
following estimate : 


Ordained Pastors, Foreign Missionaries, Secre- 
taries and Agents of Benevolent Societies, 


and Candidates for the ministry, . . 1,400 
Now under patronage, . ‘ . . - 981 
Temporarily employed as instructors, . - 150 
Permanently employed as instructors, . . 70 
Entered other professions for various reasons, 53 
Deceased, . i é Pr Neco seth Ee 7 
Failed on account of ill health, ‘ ¢ ooo: 
Number. discontinued for deficiency in suitable 

qualifications, . . 5 5 . - 137 
Number concerning whom no recent informa- 

tion has been received, . ; ° . 132 


The number of beneficiaries assisted the 
past year is 981. Of these, 160 were new 
applicants. This number is less than was 
aided the previous year, and the reasons for 
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it are probably the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment of the country, the supposed uncer- 
tainty of obtaining assistance should appli- 
cation be made, and various other causes. 

The number aided in each succeeding 
year since the formation of the Society, is, 
7,* 138, 140, 161, 172, 205, 195, 216, 198, 
225, 156, 300, 404, 524, 604, 673, 807, 912, 
1,040, 1,040, 1,125, 1,141, 981. 

Thus it appears that the number assisted 
during the first five years is 618, average 
number in a year, 124; the second five 
years, 1,039, average number, 208; the 
third five years, 1,988, average number, 
398; the fourth five years, 4,472, average 
number, 894; the last three years, 3,247, 
average number, 1,082. The average num- 
ber assisted the last three years is about 
nine times as large as it was the first five 
years. May. it not be hoped that the num- 
ber will increase ina far greater ratio in 
time to come ! 


Amount of Earnings —Owing to a de- 
linquency on the part of the officers of some 
of the Branches, a full account of the earn- 
ings cannot be given. The amount for 
manual labor and school-keeping which has 


been returned, is $33,177. The sum of 


earnings reported from year to year, for the 
last thirteen years, is as follows, viz:—1827, 
$4,000 ; 1828, $5,149 ; 1829, $8,728 ; 1830, 
$11,010; 1831, $11,460; 1832, &15,568; 
1833, $20,611; 1834, $26,268; 1835, $29,- 
$29; 1836, $33,502; 1837, $39,685; 1838, 
$37,844; 1839, $33,177 ;—amounting in all 
to $277,231. 

As one important design of the Education 
Society is to enable and induce young men 
to assist themselves, by encouraging habits 
of industry and economy ; so its friends aud 
patrons must be gratified in seeing the 
young men under patronage exerting them- 
selves with such commendable zeal towards 
their own support. Personal effort in sus- 
taining themselves has a happy effect on 
their character, in a mental, moral, and 
religious view. 


Amount Refunded.—There have been 
refunded by beneficiaries the Jast year, 
$4,426 40, thus furnishing the means for 
the education of 13 individuals to preach 
the gospel of salvation, The several sums 
refunded to this time is as follows :—during 
the eleven years preceding April 30, 1826, 
$339 60; in 1827, $90 00; 1828, $864 22; 
1829, $830 91; 1830, $1,007 84; 1831, 
$2,647 63; 1832, $1,312 77; 1833, $2,113 
27; 1834, $1,247 78; 1835, $2,957 14; 
1836, $4,332 53; 1837, $7,644 10; 1838, 
$4,467 95; 1839, $4,426 40;— making 
$34,982. 


Receipts and Expenditures.—The re- 
ceipts into the treasury for the year amount 
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to $55,075 50. Of this sum only $12,668 
have been received from the Treasurers of 
the Central American and Western Educa- 
tion Societies, and the Western Reserve, 
Illinois, and Michigan Branches. Besides 
this sum, $16,174 57 have been received 
into the treasury of the Central American 
Education Society, which are not reckoned 
in the receipts of the Parent Society; but 
which have been expended in liquidating a 
debt which had been long accumulating 
against that Society, and which had very 
much embarrassed its operations, and in 
paying the current expenses of the year. 
Great commendation is due to their Secre- 
tary for his enterprise and efforts in making 
these collections, and to the friends of the 
cause in the city of New York and vicinity 
for their readiness in contributing to the 
object. This sum has relieved that Society 
from pecuniary embarrassment, and freed 
the Parent Society from much anxiety. 
Add this to the receipts of the treasury, 
which may with propriety be done in this 
Report, though not in that of the Treasurer, 
and the amount of the receipts will then be 
$71,250 07; making a greater sum than has 
been received by the Society in any year 
except one, and in that year there were 
$27,000 received by legacies. The receipts 
of the Society from year to year, as appears 
by the Annual Reports, are as follows, 
omitting the fractional parts, viz:—1816, 
$5,714; 1817, $6,436; 1818, $5,971; 1819, 
$19,330; 1820, $15,148; 1821, $13,103; 
1822, $15,940; 1823, $11,545; 1824, 89,454; 
1826,* $16,596; 1827, $33,094; 1828, 
$31,591; 1829, $30,084; 1830, $30,710 ; 
1831, $40,450; 1832, $42,030; 1833, 
$47,836; 1834, $57,818; 1855, $83,062 ; 
1836, $63,227; 1837, $65,574; 1838, 
$55,660; 1839, $55,075. 

The expenditures of the Society during 
the year have been $55,735, exceeding the 
receipts by $659 51. This last sum, added 
to $17,848 73, the debt of the last year, 
and if makes $18,508 24. But as $7,000 
of the receipts, being a legacy for the Per- 
manent Fund, must be placed to that 
account, and not used for current expenses, 
the debt of the Society at the present time 
is $25,508 24, while the Permanent Fund 
is increased $7,000. Though the debt of 
the Parent Society has been increased the 
last year, and increased altogether by drafts 
upon it from the Branches, and quite re- 
cently by the remittance to the Western 
Reserve Branch of a thousand dollars to pay 
appropriations which they could not meet; 
yet the Society, taking the state of its own 
treasury and the treasuries of all the Socie- 
ties connected with it into account, is less: 
embarrassed by more than $10,000 than it 
was one year ago, All the Branches are 
now free from debt, and all appropriations to 


*In the above reckoning, the year of the Society, 
as it respects appropriations, is considered as com- 
mencing with July. 


* In 1826 the time for holding the anoual meeting. 
was changed, and the Annual Report of that year 
embraces. a, poriod of twenty months. 
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beneficiaries of the Society throughout the 
whole country are paid, or provision for 
their payment is in the hands of the agents 
of the treasurers. This could not at any 
time have been said for many years past. 
All the pecuniary liabilities are now in the 
debt of the Parent Society. Though this 
debt is large, the Directors entertain the 
hope that it will ultimately be met, and the 
Society freed from its embarrassment. They 
cannot, however, but express their anxiety 
in relation to this subject, and most earnestly 
call upon all the friends of the Institution to 
render it their sympathies and prayers, and 
their greatly increased contributions. 


Funds.—The amount of the permanent 
fund is $72,152 80 for scholarships; $12,980 
for the support of the Secretary, and for 
the general purposes of the Society ;—mak- 
ing $85,132 80. 


Library.—The greatest earthly patron 
and benefactor of this Society, the late 
President Porter of the Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover, gave asa part of his bequest 
to this Society, the larger portion of his 
choice and excellent library. From these 
books, the Directors selected those which 
were deemed the most appropriate and 
useful for a library of the Society, and set 
them apart for this purpose, as was evidently 
the intention of the Donor that they should, 
and the remainder were disposed of for the 
pecuniary benefit of the Society. These 
books, together with a few others, purchased 
before and since this bequest, for the accom- 
modation of the officers of the Society, 
amount to,about nine hundred volumes. 


Results.—Some years since, the Directors 
addressed a Circular to those individuals 
assisted by the Society who had entered the 
ministry, and in answer to the questions 
propounded them, they received a most 
interesting account of their labors, and, in 
some respects, the results of their labors. 
From these communications, it appears that 
the amount of labor they had performed, 
and the goad they had accomplished is not 
only great, but far greater than would have 
been imagined, Assuming their statements 
as a general basis of calculation, varying 
only in one or two particulars, as reason 
obviously dictates, the following statistics 
will show what have been the labors, and 
the results of the labors of the 1,400 minis- 
ters aided by the Society. 


They have taught schools and academies, in all, 
2,814 years. 

They have instructed 376,110 children and youth. 

They have been instrumental of 2,562 revivals of 
religion, and of the hopeful conversion of about. 
210,000 persons. 

There are now ingtructed jn Sahbath schools and 
Bible classes in their parishes, 207,200 individuals. 

They preach statedly to about 420,000 hearers, 

In their parishes are contributed annually for 
various benevolent purposes, $280,000. 

Number of young men whom they have been the 
means of inducing to study for the ministry, 1,054. 
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It will be kept in remembrance that these 
statements are made on the supposition, that 
all the 1,400 beneficiaries have labored as 
abundantly and as successfully, as those 
individuals from whom letters have been 
received. It is not, however, probable that 
this is the case in all instances, so that these 
estimates should, no doubt, be somewhat 
modified. Besides, in this number of minis- 
ters, is included many Foreign Missionaries, 
and some Secretaries and Agents of benev~- 
olent societies. Though these individuals 
have not in all respects been employed as 
the located ministers of this country, and 
therefore may not have been instrumental 
of the same results; yet their labors have 
probably been as valuable to the church. 

Such are some of the direct results of the 
operations of this Society, while the indirect 
and collateral are nearly as great. These 
considerations magnify this cause beyond all 
computation. 


Conclusion.—The success of the Society 
in carrying out its plans has surpassed the 
highest expectations of its founders. Though 
formed on broad and liberal principles, and, 
in some respects, under favorable auspices, 
yet they could not have anticipated such 
results. In view of what has been accom- 
plished, the Directors would unite in devout 
ascriptions of praise—‘‘ Now, therefore, our 
God, we thank and praise thy glorious 
name.—But who are we—that we should 
be able to offer so willingly after this sort? 
for all things come of thee.—O Lord, God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Israel, our fathers, 
keep this forever in the imagination of the 
thoughts of the heart of thy people, and 
prepare their heart unto thee.” 

From the success of the past, the Direct- 
ars are encouraged to look forward with 
hope to the future. The cause has been 
blessed of God, and they trust his smiles 
will continue to attend it. As its advance- 
ment is inseparable from the promotion of 
the interests of the church, the welfare of 
the universe, and the divine glory, it must 
be dear to the heart of infinite Love. The 
future, then, is bright with promise. While 
they adore the Father of mercies, and the 
Giver of every good gift, and ascribe praise 
to his holy name for his blessings on the 
efforts of this Society, and gratefully ac- 
knowledge the active and generous patron- 
age it has received from its friends, the 
Board feel urged by the most solemn and 
affecting considerations to press forward in 
this enterprise of benevolence with increased 
vigor. The justice of Sinai, the mercy of 
Zion, and the command of God to “ preach 
the gospel to every creature,” constrain 
them to adopt as their motto—EHnergetic 
Perseverance. Then let every Christian 
be persuaded to strive unceasingly in this 
work of benevolence for the subjection of 
the whole world, until it is prostrate at the 
feet of Immanuel, and the herald of the 
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Millennium shall announce—“ The kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall 
reign forever and ever.” 


—>— 


THE CALL FOR MINISTERS—HOW 
SHALL IT BE MET? 

Tue rapid settlement of the Western 
States, the extension of the manufacturing 
and mercantile interests, and the opening of 
canals and rail-roads, within the last few 
years, have created many important towns 
and centres of influence, and call loudly for 
a supply of active and intelligent ministers 
of the Gospel. At the same time, many 
other communities, which were before con- 
tent to live without preaching, feeling the 
quickening impulses of the times, awake to 
the conviction that they too must have the 
ministry, and all the attendant privileges of 
the sanctuary. There is thus created an 
almost unprecedented demand for laborers 
in the Gospel harvest. 

How shall this demand be supplied? 
This is a question that forces itself upon the 
mind with intense interest. When we rise 
from the perusal of communications from 
various parts of our land,—after spelling out 
the tear-steeped pleadings of a mother in 
the woods of Michigan—or being trans- 
ported in imagination to the cottages on the 
prairies in Missouri or Ilinois—or hearing 
the discouraged complaint of the poor, 
neglected, and almost broken — hearted 
churches in obscure valleys and corners of 
the older States—we feel that this state of 
things must not continwe—tbat there musT 
BE, at whatever cost of treasure, or conse- 
cration of men, a more adequate supply of 
good ministers for the dying thousands of 
our country. But how shall it be secured? 
This is the great problem of the day. 

We advert to this subject in the hope that 
some few hearts, at least, will feel so much 
interest in it, as to make it the theme of 
special and persevering prayer. Every good 
we receive comes in answer to intercession ; 
and if ever the voice of the faithful herald of 
salvation is heard statedly in every hamlet 
in our land, it must be in connection with 
the deep longings of pious souls, breathed 
forth incessantly at the mercy seat. And we 
earnestly entreat pastors, and all who have 
influence with the churches, to bid God’s 
people to ‘lift up their eyes and behold the 
fields, that they are white already to the 
harvest,” and to pray to “the Lord of the 
harvest that Hr would send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” 

In this connection, we give utterance toa 
feeling which we doubt not finds a place in 
many breasts. It is, the painful conviction 
that very many of those already in the 
sacred office, are not, as they might be, 
making full proof of their ministry, Let us 
not be misunderstood to disparage the pre- 
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sent generation of preachers of the Gospel. 
On the contrary, we regard them as, on the 
whole, more spiritual, more laborious, than 
those of almost any previous age. But 
what we refer to is, the fact, that so large a 
number of clergymen are our oF THE 
puLPir. We dare not undertake to say 
what proportion of all the evangelical min- 
isters in this country are employed in other 
stated callings than that of preaching; but 
if an investigation were made, we should not 
be surprised to learn, that from one fourth 
to one third are mainly occupied in other 
matters. It is true, that the management of 
some of the leading benevolent societies, 
and of colleges and theological seminaries, 
requires ministers of the Gospel; but, be- 
sides these, how many instances are there, 
where clergymen have lapsed from the 
pulpit into secular employments, and some- 
times into situations not directly connected 
with the public good. When ministers find 
themselves pressed with poverty, cumbered 
with large families, or in impaired health, 
the temptation is very great for them to go 
into situations involving less responsibility, 
less wear and tear of the heart, and of the 
health, and promising a better temporal 
support. Nor do we doubt there are cases 
where this is proper. But where the result 
is so frequent, and each new case serves as 
a precedent for many successive ones, we 
are sure there is something wrong. We 
fear the dignity of the priest’s office is losing 
its solemn charm; that the consecrating 
vow, uttered in the soul’s tenderest mo- 
ments, in its nearest approach to the throne— 
the vow registered in heaven—is forgotten 
on earth, and he that uttered it has declined 
in his enjoyment of Christ’s presence, as 
well as lost much of his influence to do 
good to men. 

To one who is called of God to the work 
of the ministry, there is this almighty sup- 
port, ‘Lo, Iam with you always.’ Even 
if other aids are wanting, the thought, that 
he is a devoted man, will upbold his spirit 
in the hour of trial. He is consecrated to 
Christ. The Head of the church, through 
his ministers, hath laid upon him the hand 
of authority, and separated him for the 
peculiar service of heaven. He is ‘‘Jesus 
Christ's man,’—earth has no interest in 
him, nor power to harm him; his only 
business with it is to do it good, and this is 
his business, and his whole business. The 
consciousness of this high calling renders 
him quite superior to the trials of the world. 
He walks on elevated ground, and breathes 
celestial air. Shall he, then, for slight 
reasons—we had almost said, for any 
reason—forego this great honor of being the 
ambassador of Christ, and lose this sustaining 
consciousness of divine favor and support! 

If there be any, who, declining in their 
zeal, or oppressed by their trials, and diss 
gusted with men, have fled, like the prophet 
of Israel, to the wilderness, and buried 
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themselves in caves of the mountains, we 
could pray that the Lord would speak to 
them in the same “still, small voice,” saying, 
*©What doest thou here, Elijah?” and direct- 
ing them, “Go, return on thy way to the 
wilderness of Damascus,’—go again to your 
duties—resume the Jabor and conflict, and 
you shall enjoy the succor and rewards of a 
minister of God ! 

Should this direction be obeyed, and all 
the ministers of the Gospel in the land, who 
are not absolutely disqualified by physical 
causes, should, with revived piety, return to 
the work of preaching the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, it might add, at once, per- 
haps one fourth to the numerical strength of 
the profession, and do much more to supply 
the immediate wants of our feeble churches, 
especially in the older States, than our 
education societies can accomplish in many 
years to come.— Home Missionary. 


————, 


DUTY OF SUPPORTING THE CHRIS- 
TIAN MINISTRY. 


Extracts from aSermon on the duty of 
supporting the Christian ministry, by the 
Rev. Bensamin Lazsareg, Secretary of 
the Central American Education Society, 
published in the Presbyterian Preacher. 

The text is from Luke x.7. For the 
workman is worthy of his hire. 


The duty of active benevolence seems to 
be better understood and more generally 
practised by Christians, in the present, than 
in any preceding age, since the time of the 
apostles. The belief is becoming common, 
that a liberal and systematic appropriation of 
money, for the advancement of religion, is 
not less essential to Christian character, 
than the offering of prayer or the forgive- 
ness of injuries. The prompt and cheerful 
response made to the various and repeated 
calls of benevolence at. home and from 
abroad, is one of the most auspicious signs 
of our times. But the pleasure we take in 
bearing this honorable testimony to the 
pious liberality of many individuals and 
churches, is not a little diminished by some 
painful exceptions, that truth and justice 
require us to make 

In the midst of wealth and luxury, the 
public advocate of any large department of 
Christian enterprise, is not unfrequently 
repulsed by manifest indications of displeas- 
ure, where he had every right to expect 
tokens of cordial approbation. Instances are 
not rare, in which a sordid thirst for gain 
seems to have acquired a complete ascen- 
dancy over every generous feeling. The 
heart is firmly barred against the most 
thrilling appeals of want or of wo, and the 
hand grasps its golden idol with the tenacity 
of a dying miser. In surveying the deplor- 
able condition of some of our churches, one 
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would suppose, that the spirit of mammon 
had escaped from the nether world, gained 
access to the garden of the Lord, and 
seduced from their allegiance, not a few of 
the professed friends of Zion. 

Wherever the church becomes absorbed 
in worldly pursuits, religion languishes, her 
institutions are poorly sustained, the claims 
of benevolence are generally unheeded, 
and the efforts of the minister, paralyzed. 
In many cases, one of the first symptoms of 
religious decline, is the reluctance with 
which Christians contribute for the support 
of their preacher. His services are neither 
appreciated nor rewarded, and to obtain the 
necessaries of life for himself and family, 
he is perhaps compelled to spend a portion 
of his time in some secular employment. 
From his worldly pursuits he enters the 
sacred desk, like the strong man shorn of 
his strength, and offers in sacrifice, the sick, 
the lame, and the blind. Then may be 
seen the powerful influence of mutual 
reaction. Tbe more secular the minister 
becomes, the less are his people inclined to 
support him; and the less they are disposed 
to aid him, the more is he devoted to the 
world, 

The great Author of our religion has 
connected the prosperity of his church on 
earth with the instrumentality of a pious, 
active ministry; and has plainly pointed out 
many important reciprocal duties between 
the pastor and his flock. While the gospel 
herald is required to be wholly given to his 
work, a corresponding duty is enjoined upon 
those, who are profited by his instructions. 
They are taught that ‘the laborer is worthy 
Of his hire,” and are directed to afford him 
a competent support. This duty is in itself 
so reasonable and just, that we are surprised 
it should ever be neglected by those, who 
ean feel the claims of justice and gratitude ; 
but our surprise is increased to astonishment, 
when we remember that this neglect in- 
volves a disregard of the explicit injunction 
of Jesus Christ. 

It is my purpose, on this occasion, in a 
plain and practical way, to urge upon 
Christians the duty of affording their pastors 
a comfortable and respectable support. 

I come not to plead my own cause, nor to 
enforce my own claims, nor to seek redress 
for wrongs of my own. [ speak by the 
direction of others in behalf of that class of 
men, who have consecrated their time, their 
talents, and their all, to the public good. 

The first argument that I shall adduce to 
prove that a pious, intelligent, industrious 
ministry are entitled to support, shall be 
based upon, 

I. The benefits which the civil commu- 
nity derive from their labors. 

II. Humanity and justice require that the 
clergy should be supported. 

Ill. The Divine command requires that 
Ministers of Religion should be supported 
by the Church. é 
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IV. The practice of the primitive 
churches ought to stimulate Christians to 
the performance of this duty. 

V. I derive an argument for the support 
of the Ministry, from the dealings of Provi- 
dence with the Churches. 

But some may ask, what does a comforta- 
ble and respectable support include? With- 
out attempting to specify minute particulars, 
I will mention a few things that a generous 
people will carefully provide for, if they 
consult their own duty and the happiness 
and usefulness of their minister. 

1. Your minister should be furnished 
with a comfortable habitation, and decent 
apparel. 

2. He must be able to educate his chil- 
dren. This is a common Christian duty, 
but it is especially incumbent upon a mia- 
ister. As he will have no estate to bestow 
upon his children, he ought to give them an 
equivalent, ina good education. Were he 
to teach them himself, he would interfere 
with the appropriate duties of his vocation, 
and inflict a material injury upon his people. 
From the avails of his salary he ought to 
give his sons and daughters a respectable 
education. 

3. He must have books. Paul exhorts 
Timothy to give attendance to reading. 
Amid all his cares and trials the great apos- 
tle himself was accustomed to refresh and 
extend his knowledge in the same manner. 
He always remembered “his books and 
parchments.” It is a fact much to be de- 
plored that most of our clergy are unable to 
purchase such books as are really necessary 
to aid them in their studies. Perhaps there 
never was a time when ministers had 
greater need of such auxiliaries. The sen- 
tinel, who in these perilous times guards the 
walls of Zion, must be completely equipped 
and ever ready for action. Error, in all its 
Protean forms, grows rife and luxuriates in 
our soil. The old land marks of truth are 
removed, new schemes devised to rob 
Christianity of its glory and destroy its vital 
energies. Infidelity, too, has marshalled her 
forces and taken the field in battle array. 
Her banner is-now waving in the breeze, 
alluring to her ranks, the dissolute, thought- 
less multitude. Her stores of abuse and 
ridicule are well nigh exhausted, and she is 
now endeavoring to press into her service 
the aid of science. By deep research, she 
professes to have discovered, that Moses has 
made some important mistakes respecting 
the time of the world’s creation; and that 
his account of the deluge cannot be sus- 
tained by the legitimate results of scientific 
investigation. Vigorous efforts are made, 
funds contributed, printing presses estab- 
lished, societies organized, and periodicals 
issued to oppose and overthrow the religion 
of Christ. The facilities that our country 
affords for intercommunication renders it 
easy for infidel societies in our large mari- 
time cities to diffuse the poisons of their 
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sentiments through all the veins of this 
extended republic. How shall the mis- 
chievous effects of this formidable array of 
wickedness be counteracted? Who shall 
resist and drive back this desolating flood of 
iniquity?) Who shall expose the infidel’s 
sophistry and unmask the turpitude of his 
dark designs? Who will show that the 
declarations of science and the revelation 
of God are perfectly harmonious? It must 
devolve upon preachers of the gospel; it is 
their appropriate duty. 

To be well qualified for the wide range 
of ministerial duty, those who are set for 
the defence and propagation of the truth, 
must acquaint themselves with the original 
languages of Scripture, must survey the 
extensive fields of science and literature, 
must be familiar with sacred and profane 
history, and have a general knowledge of 
the political and religious doings of the 
present age. They must be ever ready to 
feed their flocks with the rich and varied 
instructions of divine truth, must bring forth 
from the treasury things new and old. For 
these purposes they must have books. The 
minister who does not refresh and invigorate 
his mind by constant reading and study, will 
contract and impair his own intellectual 
powers, and feed his flock upon stale truths 
and husky repetitions. Let him have a 
competent salary, so that he can makea 
liberal appropriation yearly for mental fur- 
niture, and his people will be richly paid in 
the freshness and vigor of his instructions, 
and the cause of truth will find a more suc- 
cessful and efficient champion. 

4. A Minister must be an Example of 
Liberality. 

5. The Minister ought occasionally to 
Travel for Health and Improvement. 

6. The Minister ought to lay up some- 
thing for his Wife and Children in anti- 
cipation of his own decease. 


Are you favored, my Christian friends, 
with the services of a faithful, devoted pas- 
tor? How do you evince your gratitude for 
this inestimable blessing ? Do you endeavor 
to increase his usefulness by anticipating his 
wants, by sustaining him in his trials, and 
rendering his situation comfortable and 
pleasant? If you subscribe liberally to his 
support, are you punctual in paying that 
subscription? Do not forget that your min- 
ister must have something more substantial 
than promises. Many a one has-been under 
the painful necessity of disappointing his 
creditors, because his church failed to fulfil 
their solemn engagements. Do not permit 
the reputation of your preacher to be sullied 
by your culpable neglect. But if you con- 
tribute promptly to his support, do you 
regard the appropriation in the light of 
charity, and do you give to your minister as 
you would bestow alms upon a poor mendi- 
cant? If so you will deeply wound his 
sensibilities and do him manifest injustice. 
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As well may you consider the bill of your 
physician, your merchant, or your mechanic, 
a charitable donation, If he has sacrificed 
the prospects of wealth, and devoted bis 
time and talents to the promotion of your 
dearest interests, are you not bound by every 
principle of justice and of gratitude, to fur- 
nish him with the means of subsistence ? 
Call it not charity. 

Do not, I entreat you, compel your min- 
ister to obtain support from secular employ- 
ments. His mind will be distracted, his 
heart become cold, and his services of little 
worth. The duties of a gospel preacher 
would give full scope to the powers of the 
tallest angel; and shall frail man pretend 
adequately to discharge those duties with a 
meagre portion of his thoughts, and a frac- 
tion of his time? Relieve him from this 
fatal necessity, and permit him to bring to 
your service the best energies of his mind 
and heart. If, however, he voluntarily 
evgages in worldly avocations, and preaches 
mainly to advance his own temporal inter- 
ests, the less you give him, the more per- 
fectly he will be paid. That man cannot 
profit his hearers, who enters the sacred 
desk, with his mind divided between a 
mathematical diagrain and the messages of 
truth, or with a bill of sale in one pocket 
and the bones of a vapid declamation in the 
other. 

But do you withhold a just and generous 
allowance from your minister, that you may 
accumulate a large estate for your children ? 
If so, Heaven will doubtless chastise your 
avarice and your discbedience, by compelling 
you to witness, as many a parsimonious 
Christian has done, the rumseller and the 
gambler rioting upon the spoils of your estate. 

Look around I beseech you, and behold 
“iniquity coming in like a flood,’ and 
threatening to overwhelm with its turbid 
waters, truth and righteousness. Who shall 
oppose this desolating tide? I know “the 
Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against it,’ but where are the standard 
bearers? If they are left to faint and to 
famish unsustained by the church, how can 
they successfully fight the battles of the 
Lord? Again, look abroad upon the world and 
behold the fields already white for harvest ; 
but where are the reapers? If those now 
in the field are driven from their work, and 
compelled to minister to their own temporal 
wants, who shall raise up a company of 
youthful, vigorous laborers, to thrust in the 
sickle and reap this golden harvest? 

If, then, Christian friends, you regard 
your own spiritual interests; if you would 
promote the present and future welfare of 
your families ; if you can feel the claims of 
patriotism and philanthropy; if you would 
yield to the dictates of humanity and common 
justice ; if you would obey the positive com- 
mands of God, and the express injunction of 
Jesus Christ, enforced by the cogent argu- 
ments of an inspired apostle ; if you would 
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imitate the pious example of the primitive 
Christians ; if you would listen to the voice 
of God’s providence, speaking a language of 
loudest terror to the covetous, but of com- 
fort and .consolation to the liberat; if you 
would be moved by the piercing cries of a 
dying world, and would be instrumental in 
saving souls from death, encourage the heart 
and strengthen the hands of your minister, 
by promptly and cheerfully affording him 
a competent support. 


——j— 
THE RIGHT KIND OF PREACHERS. 
Remarks of Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, N. J. 


Tue church wants preachers now, who 
will be willing to make a sacrifice of popu- 
larity and worldly gain,and who will de- 
vote themselves to the word of God and 
prayer. The church never stood more in 
need of humble, holy, devoted ministers, 
For such laborers the harvest truly is great, 
and the fields white for the sickle. She 
wants no more “new divinity,” nor “new 
measures,” but she does need and urgently 
demands a set of ministers, greatly exceed- 
ing in spirituality and in profound knowl- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures, and their own 
hearts, those who have preceded them. 
“ Oh that the Lord of the harvest may raise 
up many such.” 

There is now an urgent demand for 
some men of superior abilities, and deep 
undissembled piety to go into the foreign 
field; men of a higher standard than com- 
mon, both of talents and spirituality, to 
occupy as leaders, important points which 
ought not toremain vacant. But who will 
go for us? Or rather who is qualified for 
the work in such responsible stations? Do 
not suppose that I underrate the wisdom, 
energy and diligence of our missionaries 
from America. I give thanks to God for 
endowing so many of them, with gifts 
which have rendered them able ministers 
of the New Testament. I have with grati- 
tude admired that our missionaries have 
risen, in many cases, far above the expecta- 
tion of their friends; and in my opinion, 
far above what they would have attained 
to, had they not become missionaries. But 
why do so few ministers of mature age, 
and some experience, give themselves to 
this most important work? Why is it 
committed almost entirely to young men, 
who have scarcely completed their studies, 
before they are shipped off to perform the 
most arduous as well as the most important 
work in the world ? 

ee 
TO PIOUS YOUNG MEN. 


Extract of a letter to the Secretary of the Society, 
from a Missionary in heathen lands, 

“My Dear BrorHer,—At the termina- 
tion of the next century, the United States 
will probably contain several hundred mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Who then will be 
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looked upon as the greatest benefactor of 
our country? If in our day that person 
can be found who, to an untiring intercourse 
with Heaven and other qualifications, will 
spend his life in the sole object of endeavor- 
ing to bring forward young men for the 
gospel ministry, I venture to predict, that 
he is the man. Jf an individual, of whom 
IJ have been reading, who was a settled 
minister of the gospel for about thirty-five 
years, and who “introduced to the field one 
laborer for nearly each year of his ministry,” 
could do so much in his very limited sphere, 
what might not an Agent, whose whole 
time should be devoted to this business, do 
among the one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pious young men of our churches? 

“ Lift up your voice, my dear brother, and 
put the question to some one of the young 
ministers who may be qualifted for such a 
work, whether he will not become such an 
Agent. If no one can be found, put it to 
some individual in the Theological Sem- 
inaries who will undertake the service. 
Should you succeed in obtaining one, let 
him immediately commence his work. O, 
how would such an agency, with divine 
aid, tell on the destitute parts of our country 
and on the heathen world! Let the agent, 
in the execution of his plans, put into the 
hands of the pious young laymen belonging 
to the churches, the following questions, 
that they may add them to the list of ques- 
tions which they daily ask, when engaged 
in the duty of self-examination. 

“O my soul! as there are six hundred 
millions of heathen and Mohammedans, to 
whom Christ has commanded his church 
to make known his gospel, and as this can- 
not be done unless many of her pious young 
men go forth to proclaim it, is there not 
reason tc believe that thou art one to whom 
the eyes of thy Saviour were directed, 
when he gave thiscommand? As this may 
be the case, it becomes thee to inquire into 
the reasons why thou dost not engage in 
this work. What are they? Are they 
different from those which may be urged 
by every pious young man? Are they 
such as will stand the test of the judgment- 
day? Are they such as will enable thee to 
look every heathen and Mohammedan in 
the face then, and say, I am clean of your 
blood? Are they such as will enable thee 
to appeal to thy Saviour then, and say, 
Thou knowest, my Saviour, that I would 
have gone to the ends of the earth to pro- 
claim thy gospel, had I been among that 
number, to whom thou gavest thy last 
great command? Art thow quite sure they 
are such as that the Saviour will not then 
apply the words to thee, which he used 
when addressing the man of whom mention 
is made in Matt. xxii. 13?” 


Let every pious young man in the land 
read these questions, and then ponder them 
well. 
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EARLY RISING. 


From March to November, at least, no 
cause, save sickness, or one of equal weight, 
should retain us in bed a moment after the 
sun has risen—so says Dr. Granville, in his 
Catechism of Health, upon whose rules, 
however, we cannot consent to act. The 
following from Time’s Telescope, is more 
in accordance with our notions: 


“Whosoever is found in bed after six 
o’clock, from May-day to Michaelmas, can- 
not, in any conscience, expect to be free 
from some ailment or other, dependent on 
relaxed nerves, stuffed lungs, disordered 
bile, or impaired digestion. Nothing can 
be done—absolutely nothing—if you do not 
rise early, except drugging your draughts, 
a luxury which the indolent morning sleeper 
must prepare himself to purchase dearly. 
We give him joy of his choice; bid him 
good bye, and springing out into the sunny 
air, we gather health from the heath, and 
become young again among the glittering 
May dew and the laughing May flowers,”” 

‘* What a luxury the sons of sloth lose!” 
says Harvey, in his flowery Recollections 
on a Flower Garden; ‘little, ah little is 
the sluggard sensible how great a pleasure 
he foregoes for the poorest of all animal 
gratifications!*? Be persuaded; make an 
effort to shake off the pernicious habit.” 

“Go forth,” as King Solomon says, ‘to 
the fields; lodge in the villages; get up 
early to the vineyards; ” mark the budding 
flowers, listen to the joyous birds—in a word, 
cultivate morning pleasures, and health and 
vigor must certainly follow.—WVew York 
Evangelist. 


i 
PUNCTUALITY. 


Ir has justly been said that punctuality 
is more precious than gold, and that like the 
precious metal, its value increases with its 
scarcity. After all which has been said on 
this subject, and after the importance of the 
practice in question has been so universally 
acknowledged, it is astonishing that we do 
not find a greater number of persons dis- 
posed to maintain a convenient and obliging 
virtue, which is so essential to the welfare 
of a plodding, trading community, like our 
own. It is also, if we are not mistaken, a 
painful fact, that so far from the boasted 
spirit of improvement having reached us in 
this particular, we have greatly degenerated 
from the good, prompt habits of our ances- 
tors. Certainly, this ought not so to be. 

We have no wish to be censorious; but 
only desire to state simple facts, upon this 
point. We ask our reader, then, whatever 
may be his occupation or profession, if he 
has not suffered from unpardonable negli- 
gence, in this particular, either in himself 
or others. A neighbor agrees to meet you 
at your house, in a morning, before you 
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shall leave it for your daily business. You 
wait a half hour, perhaps an hour, for this 
purpose; but no neighbor arrives. Im- 
patient of the hindrance, you go forth to 
your labors without having seen your tardy 
friend. Soon after you are gone, he calls 
at your house, of course to no purpose but 
to be ascertained of his negligence and folly. 
There may have been important business 
pending between yourself and neighbor, re- 
quiring immediate attention. By this delay, 
then, he has probably not only robbed you 
of your time, and diminished your con- 
fidence in him, but also seriously impaired 
your interest, not to mention the equal if 
not greatear injury done to himself, by in- 
dulgence in this evil habit. 

A lack of punctuality seems the more 
inexcusable because it is almost always 
wholly unnecessary. Why is it not as easy, 
when we know we have something to do, 
to perform it at the time, as to postpone it 
to the last moment in which it can be done. 
You will see some people who appear 
destined to be the last in every thing. They 
are the last to rise in the morning; the last 
to perform their work, and the last to retire. 
They invariably enter church after the ser- 
vices are commenced; and if they are to 
make a trip by stage, car, or steamboat, 
they are sure to arrive just when the con- 
veyance is beyond sight and call. Such 
persons are frequently hurried; for im- 
providence of time begets a habit of being 
so. The most distinguished persons who 
have ever lived, have been remarkable for 
the observance of punctuality.— Christian 
Watchman. 
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DIRECTIONS TO A SON IN COLLEGE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIR OF PRES, PORTER, 


The following ‘paternal directions,” 
written near the close of his life, for the 
use of one in whose welfare he felt a father’s 
interest, exhibit his views of a parent’s duty 
towards his son during a most important 
period of his life; contain counsels which it 
is devoutly to be wished might meet the 
eye and secure the attention of every youth, 
leaving the domestic cirele for the untried 
scenes and temptations of a residence at 
college. 

“1, Let no day pass without reading the 
Bible, and secret prayer: and if you have a 
pious room-mate, prayer in your room. 

2. Have a stated time daily for these 
devotional exercises, 

«3. Never break a law of college, nor 
encourage any one to doit. To be sure of 
this study the laws. 

‘4, Join no combination to resist au- 
thority. 

“5. Make conscience of it not to be 
marked on the monitor’s bill—unless you 
are sick. Let me know how many such 
marks you have in a term. 


SON IN COLLEGE. 


[ Ave. 

“6, Next to your devotions, your primary 
care is to get your lessons. And as to the 
disposal of spare time for reading, ask Mr. 
what books and in what order. 

“7, Exercise should be uniform as the 
sun; always befvre meals, if you can. 

«8. Avoid night studies after 10 o’clock. 

«9. If your health requires it, ask good 
medical advice, 

“10, As to boarding place, purchase of 
books, and prudentials generally, take no 
steps without Mr. *s advice. 

«11. I shall send no money beforehand, 
for your regular and principal expenses. 
The bills must come to me at vacations, that 
they may be paid at the beginning of each 
new term. 

**12. As to minor expenses which must 
be paid at the time, keep an exact account 
to a cent, and bring it to me. 

“13. Write to me whenever there is 
anything special. In other cases, write to 
me or some of the family, a journal letter or 
letters to be sent as you have conveyance. 

‘©14. Take care of your tongue,—espe- 
cially when excited be silent. 

“15. Take care what and to whom you 
speak of others characters. 

*©16. Take care of your temper.—When 
exctled stops. mn thinks. otto 
...... aftera day ora week act, not sooner. 

“Tf you would have your class-mates 
love you, love them: be benevolent. Be 
modest, kind, gentle. You cannot force 
esteem; you must winit. Todo this, you 
must deserve it, and then in the end you 
will have it.” 


—@—- 


FROM THE REPORT ON 

EDUCATION, 

Adopted by the New Hampshire Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at Danville, Vt, 
July, 1838. 

We must have an educated ministry. 

It is not meant that all who enter the 
ministry, should be educated at the College, 
or the Theological Seminary, though the 
acquirements thus secured would, without 

a doubt, be very desirable for a minister of 

Christ, and highly conducive to his useful- 

ness. It is meant, however, that all who 

engage in the ministry should be liberally 
and extensively educated. It may be asked, 
how it is possible, that a novice, or even 
what is termed a man of moderate informa- 
tion, can be expected to perform success- 
fully, the arduous and diversified duties of 
an able minister of the New Testament? 

Are we to look upon this as an age of mira- 

cles? Are we to expect men to spring up 

among us supernaturally endowed—all at 
once armed and equipped for the holy strife? 

Are such remarkable gifts as the gift of 

tongues, the power of working miracles, 

and the like, conferred upon ministers of the 
present age? And is there not a necessity 
for eminent qualifications for the sacred 
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office now, as well as in any former period? 
Are not the natural heart and sin the same 
as in the Apostolic days? Has Satan at all 
changed his character, or withdrawn one of 
all his wiles and snares with which he aims 
to entrap the souls of men? Are there not 
the same moral battles to be fought—the 
same victories to be won? Are the present 
condition and prospects of the Church infe- 
rior in point of interest, to those of any era 
since the commencement of Christianity ? 

How monstrously absurd the idea that 
extensive learning is necessary for some 
other professions, but less so for the 
preacher of the gospel! What delusion 
could be more gratifying to the evil adver- 
sary of all our bliss! Satan objects not at 
all to weak and inefficient men being placed 
in the ministry. But God demands different 
kind of men for this great work. He 
demands workmen who need not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth— 
such as study to show themselves approved 
unto God. He demands the very best of 
talents and abilities: and the whole condi- 
tion of the church, as well as all the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and the entire 
spirit of the age, reiterate, more and more 
loudly, the same demand. If ever ordinary 
talents would suffice for a minister of God, 
they will not suffice now. Every thing 
around calls for men of the first abilities, 
the most accomplished minds, as well as of 
the most ardent piety, to stand forth in the 
ranks of the ministry of reconciliation. <A 
mighty effort is to be made in conflict with 
the powers of darkness, and for the estab- 
lishment of the reign of righteousness; and 
the great conquerer in that glorious war 
will Jead on to the eventful strife, soldiers 
completely harnessed for the battle. Dr. 
Clarke, speaking of the qualifications of a 
Christian iminister, remarks, ‘* Who is suffi- 
cient for these things? Is it such a man as 
has not intellect sufficient for a common 
trade or calling? No, a preacher of the 
gospel should be a man of the soundest 
sense—the most cultivated mind, the most 
extensive experience ;—one who is deeply 
taught of God, and who has deeply studied 
men—one who has prayed much—read 
much, and studied much.” And in another 
place he advances the idea, that for no 
calling are these requisite qualifications so 
various and extensive, as for the Christian 
ministry. 

It cannot be urged here with any degree 
of fairness, that in maintaining the above 
views, we are departing from Apostolic 
simplicity and faith, and leaning too strongly 
toward worldly maxims and worldly policy. 
It has long been a favorite theme with many 
to declaim largely concerning the ignorance 
and intellectual weakness of the Apostles, 
thence inferring, that for ministers of the 
present day, extensive learning and thorough 
education are not indispensable, if they be 
even desirable. But who can fail to per- 
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ceive that such reasoning is equally unsound 
in its premises, as it is illogical in its con- 
clusions? If it be asserted that when the 
Apostles were commissioned to go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature, they were destitute of extensive 
literary qualifications, we demand the evi- 
dence, And what can be urged in defence 
of so strange an assertion? Will it be the 
fact, that these same Apostles were, for a 
series of years, the constant and familiar 
companions of Him who is the fountain of 
all wisdom and knowledge; that for a long 
time they were students of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the great master of all science, 
buman and divine? Will it be, that they 
long hung upon the lips of the most accom- 
plished teacher that ever appeared upon 
earth? Will it be that they enjoyed the 
unspeakably precious privilege of settling 
perfectly all questions of uncertainty and 
doubt at the great fountain head of truth 
and knowledge; thus, ina single hour, by a 
single lesson at the feet of Jesus, receiving 
perfect knowledge and entire assurance, 
concerning inquiries which costs us years of 
painful controversy and study, resulting 
after all in partial blindness, ignorance, and 
distressing perplexities? Or willit be urged 
by the advocates of Apostolic ignorance, 
that after having for several years, sat under 
the teachings of Immanuel, they were en- 
dowed after their Lord’s ascension, with 
various splendid gifts, among which was the 
wonderful gift of tongues, so that they were 
able to proclaim immediately to any and all 
nations, in their own language, the great 
salvation of the gospel ? 

Contemplate an Apostle thus prepared for 
his work, and tell us if there be a minister 
of, the gospel in Christendom, possessing 
qualifications equal to these. Where is the 
man who, with all his studies, is prepared 
to go into any nation whatever, and preach 
the yospel? To say that the Apostles were 
never educated in the schools, is to say 
nothing to the purpose, so long as it is a fact 
that they were educated ; and educated too, 
under privileges which none of their suc- 
cessors in the ministry can hope to enjoy. 
To say that they were ‘unlearned mechan- 
ics and fishermen,’’ and devoted no time to 
the pursuit of Janguages and other studies, 
is to say nothing to the purpose, so long as 
it isa fact that they were masters of all 
languages, and were able to speak with 
other tongues the wonderful works of God. 
The objector thinks lightly of an educated 
ministry, on the ground that the Apostles 
were uneducated. Let him give to us the 
qualifications which adorned them, and we 
ask no more. But if he asserts, as he must, 
these to be above our reach, then let him 
never again allude to the Apostles as exam- 
ples of ignorance, or of limited endowments. 

Brethren, it is high time that against all 
such unadvised appeals to an imaginary 
ignorance on the part of the Apostles of 
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Christianity, we should record our most 
deliberate and solemn protest. An enlight- 
ened and proper view of their eminent 
qualifications and accomplishments, must 
ever have an influence to elevate our no- 
tions of their high and holy office, to inspire 
us with the most unwearied diligence in im- 
proving and disciplining our own minds and 
hearts, as well as to have existing among us, 
down to remotest time, an eminently holy, 
intelligent and learned ministry.—Zion’s 
Herald. 
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Anniversaries of Societies connected with 
the American Education Society. 


CenTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Sociery. 


Tue Anniversary of this Society was held 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
May 10, 1839. The Rev. Samuel H. Cox, 
D. D., presided on the occasion. The Re- 
port on the state of the treasury was read by 
Charles Starr, Esq. Treasurer of the Society. 
The Report of the Directors was read by 
the Rev. Benjamin Labaree, the Secretary of 
the Society, an extract from which, together 
with a list of the officers, may be expected 
in the next Journal. The meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. Charles White of 
Owego, N. Y., Rev. Ansel D. Eddy of 
Newark, N. J., and the Rev. Dr. Cox of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and the exercises were 
closed with the apostolic benediction by the 
Rey. Asa Hillyer, D. D. of Orange, N. J. 


—>——. 
ConnecTicuT BRANCH. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Danbury, in connection with the 
meeting of the General Association, on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 18, 1839. The 
President being absent, Rev. Zephaniah 
Swift of Derby was called to the chair. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Punderson of Huntington. 
The Report of the Directors was read by 
the Secretary of the Society, the Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel, and the meeting was 
addressed by the Secretary of the Parent 
Society, and the Rev. Messrs. Hinsdale of 
Blandford, Ms., Bacon of New Haven, and 
Baird of New York. 

The following persons were elected offi- 
cers of the Branch for the ensuing year, 
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viz: Hon. Thomas Day, Esq., President ; 
Joseph Battelle, Esq., Vice President ; Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel, Secretary ; Eliphalet 
Terry, Esq., Treasurer; Rev. Jeremiah 
Day, D. D., Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D., 
Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D., Rev. 
Bennet Tyler, D. D., Rev. Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, D. D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
Rev. William W. Turner, Rev. Horace 
Hooker, Rev. Horace Bushnell, Rev. Oliver 
E. Daggett, Prof. Benjamin Silliman, and 
Prof. Denison Olmsted, Directors. 

An extract from the Report may be ex- 
pected in the November Journal. 
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Maine BRANCH. 


Tus Society held its Anniversary at 
Brunswick, on Wednesday, June 26, 1839. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. J. B. Condit of Portland. The 
Annual Report was read by the Rey. Dr. 
Tappan of Augusta; and the audience was 
addressed by the Rev. J. W. Chickering of 
Portland, Rev. Joel Parker of New York, 
and the Secretary of the Parent Society. 
The Hon. Robert Pinckney Dunlap, late 
Governor of the State, is President of the 
Society, the Rev. Benjamin Tappan, D. D. 
is Secretary, and Prof. William Smyth of 
Bowdoin College is Treasurer. 


—~<— 
CuesHire County Auxiuiary, N. H. 


Tue Cheshire County Education Society 
held its ninth Anniversary at Fitzwilliam, 
June 13, 1839. February and March is 
the time for making collections for the Edu- 
cation cause. Elijah Parker, Esq. of Keene 
is President of the Society, Rev. Moses 
Gerould of Alstead is Secretary, and Samuel 
A. Gerould, Esq. of Keene is Treasurer. 


—<———- 
Norrotx County AuxiL1Ary, Ms. 


Tur Anniversary of the Norfolk Auxiliary 
Education Society was held at the meeting- 
house of the First Church, (the church 
of the Rev. Dr. Burgess,) Dedham, June 
12, 1839. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by the Rey. Calvin Park, D. D. of 
Stoughton, and the sermon on the occasion 
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was preached by the Rev. Calvin Durfee 
of the South Parish in Dedham. Mr. 
Durfee’s text was from Gen. xlix. 10. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year 
are Nathaniel Miller, M. D., President : 
Ebenezer Alden, M. D., Rev. Ebenezer 
Burgess, D. D., Robert Blake, Esq., Vice 
Presidents ; Rev. Samuel Cozzens, Sec- 
retary ; Rey. John Codman, D. D., Treas- 
urer; Mr. Lewis Tucker, Auditor; and 
Gen. Nathaniel Guild, General Agent. 

The next Annual Meeting is to be held 
in the South Parish of Braintree, at the 
meeting-house of the Rev. Mr. Matthews, 
and the Rey. David Sanford of Medway is 
to preach on the occasion. 

The sermon of the Rev. Mr. Durfee is 
printed, and extracts from it may be ex- 
pected in our next. At the close of the 
sermon is an Appendix, containing an ac- 
count of the time and place of the meeting 
of the Society ever since its formation, 
May 2, 1816, together with the name of the 
preacher and his text. | 
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BerKsHIRE County AUXILIARY. 


Tue Berkshire Auxiliary Education So- 
ciety held its Twenty-first Anniversary at 
Dalton, June, 11, 1839. 

Samuel Shepherd, D. D., President, in 
the chair. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by the President, and singing by the 
choir. The Report of the Secretary, Rev. 
Joseph Knight, was read. Rev. Platt T. 
Holley of Sandisfield moved the acceptance 
of the Report; seconded by Rev. Tertius 
S. Clark of Stockbridge. Both of these 
gentlemen addressed the meeting. The 
Treasurer’s Report was then read by the 
Secretary, the Treasurer being necessarily 
absent. Its acceptance was moved and 
adopted. Addresses were made by Rev. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams 
College, and Rev. Mr. Baird, Correspon- 
ding Secretary of the Foreign Evangelical 
Association. 

The meeting was an interesting one, and 
an impulse was given to the cause, which, 
we trust, will be lasting. 

About $670 were collected for the cause 
the last year in the county. 

The officers of the Society for the present 
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President; Hon. Robert ‘"T. Barnard, Esq., 
Vice President; Rev. Joseph Knight, Sec- 
retary; J. C, Furber, Esq., Treasurer ; 
Hon. William Porter, Esq., Auditor; Addi- 
tional Directors, Rev. William A. Hawley, 
J. Hotchkin, H. Boice, T. 8S. Clark, Capt. S. 
Gates, Rev. E. W. Dwight, J. W. Turner, 
M. Hopkins, D. D., Professor Kellogg, C. 
F. Fenn, Esq. 


—_—<pP—- 


Harmony ConFrerReENCcE AUXILIARY, 
Worcester County. 


Tuts Auxiliary held its Anniversary on 
Tuesday, April 16, 1839, at Uxbridge. The 
Report was read by the Secretary, the Rev. 
Hiram A. Tracy of Sutton. 

The Report gives an account of what has 
been done, the year past, by the Auxiliary ; 
sets forth in a concise and lucid manner the 
present condition, operations and wants of 
the Parent Society, the destitution of min- 
isters in the United States, and the duties 
of Christians in view of these facts. 

The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Mr. Grosvenor of Uxbridge, and the Rey. 
Joseph Emerson, an Agent of the Parent 
Society. 


—»—- 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE New York Youne 
Men’s Epucation Society. 


This Society, which has its location in 
the city of New York, held its Annual 
Meeting December 10, 1838, in the Central 
Presbyterian Church. William A, Booth, 
Esq., President of the Society, took the 
chair. The report was read by the Secre- 
tary of the Society, the Rev. Asa D. Smith, 
and the meeting was addressed by the Rey. 
Leonard Bacon of New Haven, Ct. and 
the Rev. Joel Parker and the Rev. Dr. Cox 
of New York. An extract from the Report 
follows : 


What, then, are the Jeading principles of 
the Education Society? 

First of all, the Society assumes, in 
common with kindred associations, that 
“‘the heathen”’ are to be given to Christ for 
his “inheritance,” and “ the uttermost parts 
of the earth for his possession.”” ‘There 
would be ample scope for our labors at pres- 
ent, were our own country only to be saved, 
But our plans and efforts have respect to 
he world, on the ground just mentioned. 
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And do we mistake in regard to it? Are 
the churches at Jarge in error concerning 
the promises? Are they deluded by visions 
of fancy? We cannot believe it, when we 
remember the explicit declarations of God— 
so numerous and so well known that we 
need not repeat them. We inust still hold 
it as an article of our faith, and as an in- 
centive and guide to Christian action, that 
“all fesh shall see the salvation of God ” 

It is another principle of the Education 
Society, that the world is to be saved mainly 
by the preaching of the gospel. ‘Do they 
err in this? Saith not the Scripture, ‘After 
that, in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by 
the foolishness of PREACHING, to save them 
that believe?’’ And did not Christ say to 
his disciples, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature?” 
Has not Christianity advanced, in every 
age, mainly through the preaching of the 
word? Are notall other instrumentalities of 
little avail without it? Spring not churches 
from it, under God, and ordinances, and 
Christian fellowship, and all the train of 
gospel influences? How evident is it, that 
our labors are concerned with the primary 
means of the world’s conversion. 

Another principle of this Society is, that 
the church are bound to do, and that a right 
spirit would lead them to perform, whatever 
is essential, on their part, to the universal 
proclamation of the gospel. If the word is 
to be preached every where, then must 
preachers be greatly multiplied. As prayer 
is one important means to such an end, 
Christ has expressly enjoined it on his 
followers. He has bidden them pray ‘ the 
Lord of the harvest,” that he would “ send 
forth laborers into his harvest.’’ And 
whatever else can be done to furnish such 
laborers, is obviously implied in the expres- 
sion of God’s will that the whole field 
should be supplied with them. 

We come then to the inquiry, what else 
can the church do to raise up ministers of 
the gospel? Is any thing besides prayer 
incumbent on her? A negative answer 
might, perhaps, be given to this question— 
80 far, at least, as the contribution of mone 
is concerned—had every suitable candidate 
for the ministry the means of securing the 
needful preparation. This not being the 
case, however—there being many worthy 
youth desirous of preaching the gospel, but 
unable of themselves to obtain an educa- 
tion—is not the path of duty plain? Have 
the benevolent misapprehended it, in be- 
lieving that special measures should be 
taken to aid persons of this description ? 
Shall we ascribe it to undue tenderness of 
feeling, or to error of judgment, that they 
have felt themselves urged to such meas- 
ures by the pressing and pathetic calls tor 
preachers of the gospel both from Christian 
and pagan lands? 

But holo shall candidates for the ministry 
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be aided? By private liberality, say some, 
rather than by societies of any description. 
We need only reply to such a suggestion, 
that unless the standard of benevolence 
should be greatly raised, the number fitted 
for the ministry in this way would be very 
small. There are but few whose individual 
contributions to the Education cause would 
sustain even asingle beneficiary. To this 
we may add, however, that most of the 
objections urged against the education of 
young men by Societies, would be found to 
he, with equal force at least, against the 
substitute proposed. In respect to the 
selection of beneficiaries, the supervision 
exercised over them, the correction of their 
faults, and the prompt dismissal of the 
unworthy, an association has, indeed, obvi- 
ous advantages over an individual. 11 is 
much more likely to act from fixed and 
salutary principle; to be free from favorit- 
ism, caprice, instability, and undue tender- 
ness toward the wayward. That candidates 
for the ministry, then, should be aided 
chiefly, if aided at all, by societies of some 
sort, is sufficiently evident. 

But it may still be asked, have those in 
existence so discharged their high trust as 
to merit continued patronage? Is it so,in 
particular, with that to which the New York 
Young Men’s Education Society is auxil- 
iary? To what conclusion would the results 
of its labors leadus? Here we may be met 
with certain oft repeated objections to it, 
grounded on the character of its beneficia- 
ries. These relate both to their fawlis, and 
the failures ainong them. Let us briefly 
notice these two classes of objections, 
beginning with the last mentioned. 

Many, it is said, study for a time under 
the patronage of the Society, and then 
resort to other employments; and a great 
waste of charity is the result. To this we 
reply, that a careful examination would 
show the number of beneficiaries who have 
taken this course to be much less than many 
suppose. The fact is, failures attract no- 
tice—they are startling exceptions—while 
perseverance to the end is but an ordinary 
virtue. It would be to the credit of the 
Education Society, it is believed, to com- 
pare it, as to the point in hand, with any 
other agency for the training of the young. 
Take, for example, parental influence, 
How often is this abortive, as to all its most 
important ends. In how many cases do the 
sons of the moral, the discreet, and even 
the pious, utterly disappoint the reasonable 
expectations of their friends. And yet who 
thinks of discarding parental influence ? 
What father would infer, even from the 
ruin of one of his sons, the folly of all effort 
to prepare the others for usefulness? The 
trath is, failures more or less frequent, are 
incident to human nature under every 
species of training. Where is the teacher 
who does not sometimes grieve at the utter 
waste of intellect? Where is the pastor 
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who might not apply to some the language 
of Paul to the Galatians, “Iam afraid of 
you, lest | have bestowed upon you labor in 
vain.” Even the great Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls, said to the little flock 
around him—the little band of candidates, 
so to speak, for the sacred office—‘‘ Have 
not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is 
a devil?” Failure among Christ’s: benefi- 
ciaries in the proportion of one to twelve! 
Let the opposer of Education Societies 
ponder this, and remember, that “the 
disciple is not above his master, nor the 
servant above his Lord.’”’—Let it be noted 
further, that beneficiaries are sometimes 
prevented from entering the ministry by ill 
health, or other causes utterly beyond their 
control, and not implying moral delin- 
quency. In such cases, good results, un- 
doubtedly, from a temporary connection 
with the Education Society. The persons 
referred to, by the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the improvement of their mental and 
moral habits, become better fitted for use- 
fulness. They are likely to feel a much 
deeper interest than before in whatever 
pertains to the success of the gospel, and to 
be more efficient auxiliaries to the preacher. 
Whatever the Society has expended on 
them, moreover, as well as on all others 
who fail to enter the ministry, is to be 
refunded. The obligation to this effect is 
peculiarly strong; and it furnishes an addi- 
tional safeguard against the waste of sacred 
funds. 

Is it reasonable, then, to withhold patron- 
age from the Education Society on the 
ground we have been considering ? 
the course of its operations, there have 
been, as some affirm, a larger number of 
failures than in those of most of our other 
benevolent Societies, it is easily accounted 
for. Bibles never apostatize. Tracts are 
in no danger of dyspepsy, vertigo, or con- 
sumption. And the case of the missionary 
is very different from that of the beneficiary. 
The latter is young, and his character of 
course but imperfectly developed ;—with 
even the rigid examination prescribed by 
the Education Society, however promising 
its result, we have no such grounds of con- 
fidence as in the case of the former,—sub- 
jected as he has been to a severe probation 
of eight or ten years continuance, and 
mature as his character must of course be. 
The student, besides, is far more liable to 
apostacy than the minister, from his being 
at a period of life when the heart is pecu- 
liarly susceptible of seductive influences. 
While human nature continues as it is, 
therefore, it may be expected that failures 
will sometimes occur among the beneficia- 
ries of the Education Society. No human 
sagacity or foresight can prevent it. And 
the fact that the Reports of the Society 
occasionally disclose such failures, should 
rather strengthen our confidence in it, than 
call forth censure. It assures us of the 
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vigilance and fidelity with which its con- 
cerns are managed. It warrants the belief 
that if, through the imperfection of human 
knowledge, some should be received as 
beneficiaries who are unworthy of patron- 
age, few if any of this description will be 
carried forward to the ministry. The 
failures referred to are, in some sense, 
successes. And no argument can be de- 
rived from them against Education Socie- 
ties, which may not be wielded, with greater 
or less force, against every institution for 
the benefit of the human race. 

But where utter failures do not occur, it 
is said, faults are often apparent of the 
most painful kind. With this objection our 
appeals for patronage are continually met. 
Numerous and widely scattered as the 
beneficiaries of the Parent Society are, most 
persons become acquainted with some of 
them; and it is no marvel if they discover, 
here and there, grounds of censure. Though 
we all believe in the perfectibility of human 
nature, none of us expect to witness here 
its perfection. Ministers of the gospel, it 
is believed—yea, even the most devoted 
missionaries—have their faults. To judge 
rightly of beneficiaries, as well as others, 
we must have strong faith in the common 
depravity of our race. We must remember 
that a right line is but the ideal as well of 
the moralist asthe geometrician. It is vain 
to expect that even the most careful selec- 
tion of beneficiaries, and the most vigilant 
supervisions of them—such as the rules of 
the Society enjoin, and its officers exercise— 
will ensure their utter faultlessness. Be it 
remembered, however, that we justify not 
their faults, nor ask for special charity on 
their behalf. Let them stand on a common 
footing with their fellow men. Let not the 
objector try them by a severer test than he 
applies to others who receive his confidence. 
As was said in relation to another point, 
they are young and inexperienced, their 
characters are in a forming state. And it 
is very properly the avowed design of the 
Education Society to sustain toward them 
a parental relation. When the elements of 
mental and moral excellence are apparent, 
and perfection is aimed at, it is neither 
parental nor reasonable to make the minor 
indiscretions of boyhood and early youth 
the ground of utter condemnation, If 
iniquities were thus to be marked, who 
could stand? What father would educate 
his children? What hope could be cher- 
ished concerning any of the rising genera- 
tion? 

It should be remembered, further, that 
beneficiaries are peculiarly subject to obser- 
vation, and that of a critical sort. They 
are as “a city that is set ona bill.” From 
the very circumstances in which they are 
placed, two things result ;—one is, that all 
their little foibles become known to many— 
and the other, that those foibles are viewed 
through a medium far different from that 
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diffused around the domestic fire-side. The 
young breathe there an atmosphere of 
charity, in which faults are diminished and 
virtues magnified. ‘To the very father who 
is most severe in his strictures on the con- 
duct of beneficiaries, we might say, are 
your own children perfect? See you not 
faults in the best of them? Yet you bear 
with their foibles—you take the most favor- 
able view of them—you publish them not, 
but seek privately to correct them. Suppose 
now, these children were thrown into a 
circle of strangers; suppose their more 
private walks were laid open to the inspec- 
tion of others, as a student’s often are ; and 
suppose, too, the reception of charity had 
drawn upon them a peculiarly scrutinizing 
gaze ; would they fare better, think you, 
than the subjects of your own invective ? 
These remarks are not designed to lower 
the standard of qualification for the gospel 
ministry. They were intended to meet the 
difficulties of some who have honest doubts 
respecting the Education cause, and to 
invalidate the objections of others who are 
predisposed to neglect it. Some of the 
latter class will probably never be’ con- 
vinced. Let a beneficiary wear a single 
garment a little too costly, or fall short, on 
a single occasion, of a suitable gravity of 
countenance, and it outweighs, in their 
estimation, all the real excellencies he may 
possess; yea, it is remembered, when a 
hundred men like David Brainard are 
forgotten. The attention of such persons, 
either from moral affinity or otherwise, 
seems to be specially attracted to whatever 
is unseemly in human nature. They are 
like the splenetic traveller, who turns away, 
as it were, from the lofty mountain, the 
broad river, the magnificent forest, the 
lovely vale, to plunge into every gloomy 
fen, and traverse every arid and cheerless 
desert. The truly candid and benevolent, 
however, will not only appreciate duly the 
general principles of the Education Society, 
but feel the force of the reasonings by 
which we seek to defend its measures. 


—<— 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Many objections have been made to 
Theological Seminaries; but one thing is 
certain: Students who attend a regular 
course of instruction in a Theological Sem- 
inary, have advantages and facilities for im- 
provement and mental discipline, which are 
unknown to those who study in private. 
To afford these advantages, they must be 
fully organized—that is, a sufficient number 
of competent professors must be secured, to 
give due attention to the different branches 
of study, and to do justice to their several 
departments. 

Libraries also are indispensable. These 
ought to be extensive and well selected, 
containing works on all the parts of theology 
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in its widest sense, composed both in ancient 
and modern times, together with the most 
popular and approved foreign and domestic 
periodicals of the present day, relating not 
merely to theology, but also to the arts and 
sciences and general literature. 

Candidates for the ministry must take a 
regular and thorough course of study. The 
course of study in theological schools under 
the Old Testament dispensation, was long, 
leisurely and mature. No priest could enter 
on the full and active duties of his office, 
until he was thirty years of age, having 
devoted teu of the preceding years to diligent 
study and preparation. Some of the early 
councils decided that no man ought to be 
ordained to the work of the ministry under 
thirty years of age. It was almost impos- 
sible to get the consent of some of the most 
learned and devoted men of that age to 
receive ordination; so deeply were they 
impressed with a sense of their own unfit- 
ness, and of the importance of the work. 

No intelligent individual can examine the 
plan of studies in any of our seminaries, 
without being convinced, that to acquire 
even a superficial knowledge, will require, 
at the least calculation, three years of 
diligent and laborious application. But it is 
amazing and humiliating to see how many 
step from the workshop or the plough into 
the ministry, with scarcely an idea in their 
heads, save that they have been called to 
preach the gospel. They perhaps do not 
affect to despise human learning; yet they 
do not see the necessity of spending so 
much time in preparation. They wish to 
take a shorter course. Instead of opening 
the gate, and walking decently along the 
prescribed path as other men, they, Samson 
like, lay hold of both gate and posts, and are 
for carrving all off together. In a word, 
young men had better study a while, and 
learn something, before they set up to be 
teachers of others. They may think that 
God has need of them sooner, but in all 
probability they are mistaken.—Princeton 
Biblical Repertory. 


———— 
EARLY REPUTATION. 


Ir is an old proverb, that he who aims at 
the sun, to be sure he will never reach it, 
but his arrow will fligh higher than if he 
aimed at an object on a level with himself. 
Just so in the formation of character. Set 
your standard high, and though you may 
not reach it, you can hardly fail to rise 
higher than if you aimed at some inferior 
excellence. Young men are not in general, 
conscious of what they are capable of duing. 
They do not task their faculties, nor improve 
their power, nor attempt as they ought to 
rise to superior excellence, they have no 
high commanding objects at which to aim; 
but often “seem to be passing away life 
without object and without aim. The con- 
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sequence is their efforts are feeble, they are 
not waked up to any thing great or distin- 
guished; and therefore fail to acquire a 
character of decided worth. 

Intercourse with persons of decided virtue 
and excellence is of great importance in the 
formation of a good character. The force 
of example is powerful. We are creatures 
of imitation, and by a necessary influence, 
our temper and habits are very much 
formed on the model of those with whom we 
familiarly associate. In this view nothing 
is of more importance to young men than 
the choice of their companions. If they 
select for their associates, the intelligent, 
the virtuous and the enterprising, great and 
most happy will be the effect on their own 
character and habits, With these living 
patterns of excellence before them, they 
can hardly fail to feel a disgust at every 
thing that is low and unworthy. Young 
men are in general, but little aware how 
much their reputation is affected in the 
view of the public, by the company they 
keep. The character of their associates is 
soon regarded as their own. If they seek 
the society of the worthy, it elevates them 
in the public estimation: as it isan evidence 
they respect others. On the contrary, inti- 
macy with persons of a bad character always 
sinks a young man in the eve of the public. 
—Western Presbyterian Herald. 


—>—_ 


MOTIVES FOR ENTERING THE MIN- 
ISTRY. 

I mucu doubt whether many pious young 
men have ever even agitated the question 
whether they are called of God to engage 
in this great business. Many, especially 
those who live in more remote places, where 
the publications of the Education, Mission- 
ary, and other Societies are to a very limited 
extent circulated, have, it is to be feared, 
but little knowledge of the moral dearth of 
our land and world. Or, if they have such 
knowledge, the subject is so seldom presented 
to their minds with the force it deserves, or 
with reference to personal duty, that but 
comparatively little impression is produced. 
Such can hardly be expected to inquire 
whether they ought to enter the ministry. 
My friend, who are you, now reading these 
lines? Are you one of the pious young 
men belonging to the American churches? 
Though you may be included in the number 
who ought to preach the gospel, you may 
have various reasons for concluding that you 
are not. Let us examine these reasons. 

1. You say you cannot enter the ministry 
because you have not the means to obtain 
an education. But have you~ applied, 
through your pastor, or otherwise, for 
assistance from any Society or Board of 
Education? If not, can you continue to 
urge the want of means as an excuse? 

2. You urge that you have not the requi- 
site qualifications. Let me inquire what 
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qualifications you do need. Want of piety? 
Go to the foot of the cross, and lie there till 
you obtain it. As, however, you may form 
tco low an estimate of your piety, you cannot 
confide solely in your own judgment in this 
matter, and consequently are under obliga- 
tions to ask the opinion of judicious friends. 
Do you urge want of talents? This may 
be a legitimate plea; but it has been urged 
by some of the most eminent men which 
the world has produced. When God re- 
quired the services of Moses, how earnest 
was he in argument for declining? Jere- 
miah said, ‘* Ah, Lord God, I cannot speak, 
for [ am a child.” 

3. Do you say, ‘Ido not feel that I have 
a call to the ministry? Jf £ could ascertain 
that | had one, I would enter on a course of 
preparation.” Butis there no way to as- 
certain this? It appears to me there is. 
Consider the momentous bearings of this 
question of duty. You allow that you are 
bound to do all the good and prevent all the 
evil you canin the world. By entering the 
ministry, with the aid of the Holy Spirit 
you may be instrumental in converting 
many of your fellow-men; in raising up 
preachers of the gospel; and in doing much 
good in varicus other ways. If you do not 
enter it, you leave the field to be filled with 
the natural and rapid growth of errors in 
doctrine and practice, which will soon 
amount to little less than heathenism. Go 
to God in humble and importunate prayer 
for direction; follow the indications of his 
Providence and the guidance of his Spirit; 
take counsel of his ministers; be willing to 
go where duty calls: and if you seriously 
believe that you can glorify God more by 
preparing for the ministry, and there be no 
valid reasons against it; then it appears to 
me that you are to wait for no other call; 
and wo be to you if, through your own 
criminal neglect you preach not the gospel. 

To those of you, beloved brethren, who 
have such a belief, [ will mention some of 
the motives which should constrain you to 
engage in this work : 

1. Your obligation to your Saviour 
should move you. He has enrolled your 
name in heaven,and prepared a place for 
you at his right hand, where you are to 
drink forever of the streams which make 
glad the city of your God. O, had you a 
thousand lives to spend in the service of this 
adorable Being, or had you ten thousand 
tongues to sound abroad his praise, you 
should dedicate all to him who has done so 
much for you. 

2. Your obligations to your neighbor. 
Him you are commanded to love as your- 
self—Thousands of your fellow-men, who 
are all your neighbors, are perishing. The 
soul of every one of these has been pro- 
nounced by Him who has the keys of death 
and hell, to be of more value than the 
whole world. This thought alone ought to 
be sufficient to make you rejoice to leave, 
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your farm, or your merchandize, or the law, 
or medicine, and fly to the help of any one 
who can possibly be rescued from so tre- 
mendous a doom, 

3. Consistency of conduct. On your 
knees, at the throne of grace, you plead with 
your Saviour to send more laborers into the 
harvest. How can you spread forth your 
hands, while you are unwilling to do your 
part towards the advancement of his king- 
dom, and keep back a part of the price? 

4, The rewards which await you, if found 
faithful. “They who turn many to right- 
eousness shall shine as the stars forever and 

_ ever.” What joy shall thrill through your 
bosom, in seeing the honor which those 
whom you are instrumental in saving, will 
bring to your Redeemer. You should never 
forget, that every soul which is saved will, 
through some period of eternity, bring more 
glory to this adorable Being than yet has 
been brought by all the myriads who have 
gone to heaven. 

In consideration of what has been said, I 
have two questions to ask, answers to which 
I solemnly enjoin it upon you to give to the 
Head of the church. 

Do you intend to go up to the help of the 
Lord in this mighty work? If so, whatso- 
ever your hands find to do, do it with your 
might. 

Are you disposed to decline entering the 
ministry, or are you halting between two 
opinions? But are you prepared to resist 
the calls which are made upon you? [| 
entreat you to think well of this matter 
before you come to a determination in the 
negative. As an ambassador of the King of 
Heaven, I charge you to make these calls 
a subject of much prayer and meditation. 
Let the first question on your self-examina- 
tion list, for morning, be, Am I going to 
glorify my Saviour to-day by not Setting my 
face towards the Christian ministry ?—And 
let your first question on your self-examina- 
tion list, for evening, be, Have I gloried 
God to-day in not setting my face towards 
the ministry ?—While engaged on your 
farm, or in your shop, or in your law or 
medicine, oftén put the question to your 
conscience, Do 1 believe my God looks 
down upon me with as much approbation 
as he would if { were now engaged in labor- 
ing in the vineyard of his Son ? 

Can you quietly stand still and see mul- 
titudes perish? Have you no bowels of 
pity? Have you no sentiments of compas- 
sion? Have you no tender concern for 
your perishing fellow men? If you have, 
I beseech you to show it, by flying to their 
help. How will your very knees smite 

_ together with trembling, when you see 
them pointing out their hands towards you 
in the presence of the assembled universe, 
and hear them saying, ‘There stand the 
men who solemnly covenanted, over the 
body and blood of their Lord, that they 
would love their neighbor as themselves ; 
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but they loved us not—though they knew 
what evil was coming on us forever, they 
pitied us not?” How will your hearts die 
within you, when you hear your Saviour 
say, [s this the love you bear to your fellow- 
men, to let them sink into the fire never to 
be quenched, without one effort on your 
part to save them? Is this the way you 
have shown your gratitude to me, who shed 
my blood for you?—Lutheran Observer. 


et 
CALL FOR MISSIONARIES. 


Who will go for us? 


Tue following missionaries are urgently 
needed, at the missions of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, to go out at an early day: 


1. At the mission on the Island of Borneo, 


composed of members of the Reformed 


Dutch church.—Two or three ministers, a 
physician, and a printer. 

2. Mission to Syria.—A physician, to 
reside at Beyroot; and a printer, to take 
charge of the printing establishment of the 
Board at the station. 

3. Nestorian Mission.—A physician to 
take the place of Dr. Grant, at Ooroomiah ; 
and a printer to take charge of the press at 
that station, which has been lying idle for 
two years, for want of some one to manage it. 

4. Sandwich Islands Mission.—A phy- 
sician, to give instruction in the Mission 
Seminary at Lahainaluna, and to practice 
medicine on the islands of Maui, Kaui, and 
Moloka; to go out with the Rev. Mr. Dibble 
on his return to the Islands this fall. 

5. Indian Missions —A teacher for the 
boarding-school at Dwight; and female 
teachers for Park Hill, among the Chero- 
kees; for the Stockbridge Indians, near 
Green Bay; and the Tuscarora Indians, in 
New York. 

Persons who may be willing to offer them- 
selves for either of the stations named above, 
and ministers or others who may know 
suitable persons, whose services may be 
obtained, are requested to write to the 
Secretaries of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, Missionary 
House, 30 Pemberton Square, Boston; or 
office of American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, New York. 

Brick-Church Chapel, New York, July 16, 1839. 


—»—_ 


HOLY LIVING. 
DAILY RESOLUTIONS OF J. C. LAVATER, 


I wrut never, either in the morning or 
evening, proceed to any business, until I 
have first retired, at least for a few mo- 
ments, to a private place and implored God 
for his assistance and blessing. 

I will neither do, nor undertake any 
thing, which I would abstain from doing if 
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Jesus Christ were standing visibly before 
me; nor any thing of which I think it pos- 
sible that I shall repent in the uncertain 
hour of my certain death. I will, with the 
Divine aid, accustom myself to every thing, 
without exception, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and as his disciple ; to sigh to God 
continually for the Holy Ghost ; and to pre- 
serve myself in a constant disposition for 
prayer. 

Every day shall be distinguished by at 
least one particular work of love. 

Every day I will be especially attentive 
to promote the benefit and advantage of my 
own family in particular. 

I will never eat or drink so much as shall 
occasion to me the least inconvenience or 
hindrance in my business. 

Wherever I go, I will first pray to God 
that I may commit no sin there, but be 
the cause of some good. 

I will never lay down to sleep without 
praying, nor, when I am in health, sleep 
longer than, at most, eight hours. 

I will every evening examine my con- 
duct through the day, by these rules, and 
faithfully note down in my journal how 


often I offend against them. 
—— 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES AND 
PERIODICALS 
Published in the United States, July 1st, 1839. 
Taken from returns made to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
Maine, 41 
New Hampshire, 26 
Vermont, 31 
Massachusetts, (at Boston, 65,) 124 
Rhode Island, 14 
Connecticut, 31 


New York, (at N. York city, 71,) 274 
New Jersey, 39 
Maryland, (at Baltimore, 20,) 48 
Pennsylvania, (at Philadelphia, 71,) 253 


Delaware, 3 
District Columbia, (at Wash. 11,) 16 
Virginia, (at Richmond, 10,) 52 
North Carolina, 30 
South Carolina, 20 
Georgia, 33 
Florida Territory, 9 
Alabama, 34 
Mississippi, 36 
Louisiana, (at New Orleans, 10,) 26 
Arkansas, 4 
Tennessee, 50 
Kentucky, 31 
Ohio, (at Cincinnati, 27,) 164 
Michigan, 3 
Wisconsin Territory, 5 
Towa Territory, 3 
Indiana, 69 
Mllinois, 33 
Missouri, 25 
Total, 1,555 
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Of the above, 116 are published daily, 14 
tri-weekly, 30 semi-weekly, and 991 once 
a week. The remainder are issued semi- 
monthly, monthly and quarterly, princi- 
pally magazines and reviews. Many of the 
daily papers also issue tri-weeklys, semi- 
weeklys and weeklys. Thirty-eight are in 
the German language, four in the French, 
and one in the Spanish. Several of the 
New Orleans papers are printed in French 
and English. 

—_— 


DISSENTING ACADEMIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN FOR YOUNG MINISTERS. 


From Mann’s Lectt. Eccl. Hist., xii. p. 518. 
When 

founded. 

1665 Kathmel, in Yorkshire, removed to Atter- 
cliffe, near Sheffield, 1698, and back to 
Rathmel, Presbyterian, extinct. 

Taunton, Presbyterian, extinct in 1759, 

Shrewsbury, Presbyterian, extinct. 

Bristol, Particular Baptist. 

Kendal, Independent, extinet in 1752. 

Northampton, now at Wymondley, Herts, 
Independent, removed to London and 
called Coward College. 

Axminster, Independ’t, removed to Exeter. 

Hexmondwike, Yorkshire, Independent, 
extinct in 1800, 

Warrington, Lancashire, Socinian, ex- 
tinct in. 1783. 

Trevecka, South Wales, removed to 
Cheshunt 1792, by Countess of Hunting- 
don. 

Homerton, from Mile End, Independent. 
Abergavenny, removed to Oswestry 1782, 
and to Wrexham 1795, Independent. 
Newport Pagnel, Bapt. and Independent. 

Hoxton, now Highbury, Independent. 

Manchester College, removed to York 
1803, Socinian. 

Gosport, Independent, Missionary Acad. 
Extinct. 

Worship Street, London, General Baptist, 
Socinian, (doubtful.) 

Rotherham, Independent. 

Carmarthen. Independent. 

Wisbeach, General Baptist, new connex’n, 

Idle, near Bradford, York, Independent. 

Hackney, Independent. 

Bradford, Particular Baptist. 

Abergavenny, Particular Baptist. 

Stepney, Particular Baptist. 

Blackburn, Independent. 


1665 
1669 
1710 
1716 
1729 


1752 
1756 


1772 
1780 


1782 
1783 
173 


1789 
1794, 


1795 
1795 
1799 
1800 
1803 
1806 
1807 
1810 
1816 


—p——_ 
CHARITY A DOUBLE BLESSING. 


Tere is no virtue in being relieved; a poor man 
is not a better man for the charity he receives; it 
brings with if. an increase of duty, and cails upon 
him for a more sure trust on God, for greater thank- 
fulness to him: and some obligations it lays him 
under, with respect to his benefactors here. And it 
may happen, that the charity, which is his present 
relief, may be a burden upon his future account; 
and will be so, if lie misapplies the gift. But the 
giver hasa better prospect before him ; charity is the 
discharge of a duty, and has the general promises of 
obedience; it is a virtue likewise distinguished from 
the rest, and has its own reward; the blessings of 
the life which is, and of that which is to come; it 1s 
a debt which God will own at the last day; it 1s a 
treasure transferred to heaven, and will be repaid in 
never failing riches.— Bishop Sherlock. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


THE Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
of the American Education Society was 
held July 10, 1839. The usual business 
was transacted, and the appropriations to 
beneficiaries were ordered to be paid under 
the direction of the Financial Committee. 
It was 


Voted, That the 2d Article of Chapter 
_ VI. of the Rules of the Society be altered 
so as to read as follows, viz: 


2. The annual amount granted to the 
young men in the first stage of education, 
shall be sixty dollars—fifteen dollars for 
each quarter, and the number of quarterly 
appropriations not to exceed eight ; to those 
in the second stage, eighty-dollars—twenty 
dollars for each quarter, and the number of 
quarterly appropriations not to exceed siz- 
teen; and to those in the third stage, eighty 
dollars—twenty dollars each quarter, and 
the number of quarterly appropriations not 
to exceed twelve. 


Appointment, 

The Rev. Rodney G. Dennis of Somers, 
Ct., was appointed an Agent of the American 
Education Society, with the expectation that 
the State of Massachusetts will be his prin- 
cipal field of labor. He has accepted the 
appointment, and will immediately enter 
upon the duties of his office. 

Mr. Dennis has been for many years 
favorably known in Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts, as an able, faithful and affection- 
ate pastor. Some years since, he performed 
a short but very acceptable and successful 
agency in behalf of the American Educa- 
tion Society. He has also had experience 
in making collections for other benevolent 
enterprises. He is with much confidence 
commended to the Christian community in 
this new relation. 


—<p»>—__ 


REV. MR. HALL’S REPORT, 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Rey. anD Drar S1r,—Not long since I 
visited Berkshire: County, Massachusetts, 
and my visit was attended with interest and 
gratification. 1 was cordially received by 
the churches and treated with respectful 
attention. 

There is much in that county to interest, 
please and profit. Though its surface is 
broken and mountainous, yet its soil is 
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generally rich and fertile. The Hoosac and 
Housatonic rivers, which water this county, 
are skirted with rich and well cultivated 
meadows, and occasionally afford a fine 
opportunity for mill seats, which the enter- 
prising inhabitants do not neglect to im- 
prove. If the earth must be cultivated 
that it may bring forth in rich variety and 
abundance; how much more importantis it 
that mind, immortal mind, should be culti- 
vated! And how important is it that those 
who are to give bias to minds and to edu- 
cate them for immortality, should be well 
disciplined and richly imbued with the Spirit 
of the living God! It is the object of the 
Education Society to introduce men of this 
description into the gospel ministry. 

The Connecticut and Hudson river rail- 
road passes through the centre of this 
county. As J saw them pull down the high 
mountains and fill up the deep vallies to 


give an easy passage to this railroad, I was 


reminded of the scriptural declaration which 
is so full of promise and encouragement to 
the church of Christ. ‘Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord; make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low; and the crooked 
shall be made straight and the rough places 
plain: And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together; 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
I fully believe that this and similar improve- 
ments, which make countries and nations 
widely separated from each other, as it were 
contiguous, will greatly facilitate the work 
now in progress to bring all nations to 
worship God in the beauty of holiness; and 
to make this earth, which has so long 
groaned under the burden of sin, resplend- 
ent with the divine glory. 

This county is also distinguished, for its 
vast quarries of fine and beautiful marble, 
which is conveyed in large quantities to New 
York, Philadelphia and other parts of the 
United States. I saw the workmea hewing 
out and carrying away large blocks of mar- 
ble for the noted Girard Seminary. I drew 
near to the quarry and then paused; and 
soon I was almost unmindful of the objects 
before me by delightful contemplation of 
the Temple built by Solomon, which pre- 
sented itself to my vision by the law of 
suggestion. Some of the passages of Scrip- 
ture which occurred to my mind were the 
following :—‘* And the house, when it was 
in building, was built of stone made ready 
before it was brought thither; so that there 
was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool 
of iron, heard in the house while it was in 
building.’ ‘In his Temple doth every one 
speak of his glory.” ~‘¢ Whither the tribes 
go up, the tribes of the Lord, unto the 
testimony of Israel, to give thanks unto the 
name of the Lord.” As [f carried out the 
analogy between the edifice for which that 
fine and beautiful marble was designed, and 
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the Temple built by Solomon, I could not 
but exclaim, How imperfect the resem- 
blance! How unlike in their design and 
influence! In the Temple built by Solomon 
men were taught to serve and worship God, 
and were trained up for heaven; but in this 
edifice, men whom God designed to be 
religious beings, are to be educated without 
religion. And if this unsanctified learning, 
connected with ‘a carnal mind, at enmity 
with God,” strengthened by age and exam- 
ple, does not make them restless and re- 
gardless of the general good, and prepare 
them for deeds of wickedness, it will prove 
irresistibly that we cannot refer to the past 
in illustration of the future. I wonder that 
the founder of this seminary had not been 
so far in advance of the age in which he 
lived and died as to have adopted “the no 
government scheme,’ and embodied it in 
the constitution of this seminary. He would 
then have shown in living examples, what 
men would be without either human or 
divine restraint! When we see seminaries 
like this established in our country, how 
valuable does the enterprise appear in 
which the Education Society is engaged ! 
How important is it that those who fear God 
and regard the best interests of men, should 
make all suitable effort to educate those who 
will rear a standard against the unhallowed 
influences that may proceed from unsancti- 
fied Jearning—men who will plant the 
standard of the cross in the destitute parts 
of our country, and preach the truth faith- 
fully as it flows from the lips of infinite 
purity—men who will sustain the schools of 
the prophets where teachers feel that they 
are instructing and giving character to the 
moral subjects of the government of the just 
and holy God! 

In this county is located Williams College, 
which has contributed much for many years 
to advance the interests of learning and 
religion in our country; and in the hands of 
an able and efficient faculty it promises to 
do much in future. Some of the individuals 
most distinguished for talent and usefulness 
in each of the learned professions in our 
country, were educated at this College. 
Here also were taught some of the first 
that engaged in the missionary enterprise. 
Here they felt and prayed for the heathen; 
and formed plans of usefulness which now 
commend themselves to all who pray for the 
prosperity of Zion and are willing to labor 
to evangelize the world. Here were edu- 
cated Gordon Hall, Samuel J. Mills, and 
James Richards. I looked for the noted 
stack of hay where they resorted to pray 
for the heathen, but like its humble and 
devoted visitors it had disappeared. The 
names of these men of God are not only 
preserved as precious in the memory of 
God’s people, but they are indelibly en- 
graven on the Saviour’s crown, and, when 
read by the assembled universe, a multitude 
of the heathen will rise up and call them 
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blessed. A number, not small, of the four- 
teen hundred beneficiaries of the American 
Education Society that have been licensed 
to preach the gospel, were educated at this 
College. Some of them, like Dr. King, 
have gone to the heathen, and others occupy 
important places in our country, where 
they are laboring to enlarge the borders 
and beautify the habitations of Zion. The 
talent, piety and usefulness of the benefi- 
ciaries educated at Williams College, afford 
much to interest the good people in that 
county in the Education Society. There 
are also other reasons to raise a general 
expectation that a deep interest would be 
taken in this enterprise. The people have 
for a long time been instructed by able and 
faithful men of God, such as Catlin, and 
Hyde, and Griffin. There also God has 
often poured out his Spirit to revive and 
sanctify his people and to save sinners from 
the error of their way. The churches there 
were also among the first that became inter- 
ested in the benevolent enterprises of the 
day. They have for a long time directed 
their attention to the wants of the world, 
and offered prayers to God for its redemp- 
tion from sin and misery. About one-fourth 
also of their churches are without pastors, 
and their relative position is such that a 
thousand voices from the West must contin- 
ually break upon their ears, saying, “‘ Come 
over and help us.” These things raise an 
expectation in every reflecting mind that 
the county will be deeply interested in the 
Education Society. And it is gratifying 
that this interest is felt; and that they have 
contributed more this year for the Educa- 
tion cause than they have done in any 
previous year except one. 

Ihave recently been laboring in Norfolk 
and Essex counties, where this Society 
has been well patronized ever since its 
commencement. The churches are disposed 
to respond to the call for aid and to render 
that assistance which the cause so imperi- 
ously demands. A further account of my 
labors will be given in my next report. 

Danvers, June 27, 1839, 

—>—- 


Extract of a Letter from a Beneficiary. 


““T am now expecting to ask for licence 
to preach, the coming spring—and to de- 
vote myself to the work for which I have 
been so long preparing, as soon as my 
term of service here as tutor expires. God 
has blessed me abundantly all along my 
way thus far, with health, with friends, with 
success in my studies and plans. Money 
can never cancel the debt of gratitude 
which I owe the Education Society for the 
aid which it proffered mie in the hour of 
need. I owe to the Society—but most of 
all to the God of the Society—a life of 
untiring faithfulness and fervent prayer in 
its behalf, and in behalf of the great cause 
of benevolence in which it ministers.” 
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FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the July Quarter, 1839, 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 722 96 
LOANS REFUNDED 556 90 
Donation from “A Friend,’ 15, Do. 6 21 GO 
AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Surroxik Country. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 
Boston, Essex Street Society, a friend 2, a gentle- 

man 2 00 4 00 

Franklin Street do, bal. of sub. 71 50 

a Lady 2 00 
A Friend, by Mrs. H. Homes 2 50-——20 00 


BerxsHire County. 
[John C. Furber, Esq. Lee, Tr.] 
.. (The following principally by Rev. Job Hall, Agent.) 


Becket, Cong. Soc. 12 25 
Curtisville, Rev. Mr. Hurlburt’s Soc, 9 82 
Dalton, Rev. Mr. Boice’s do, 27 50 
Egremont, Rev. Savl Clark's _do. 1175 
Great Barrington, Soc. of Rev. Josiah W. 

Turner, toconst. him an H. M. 40 00 
Tlinsdale, Rev. Mr. Hawley’s Soc. 39 30 
Lanesboro’, Cong. Soc. 11 25 
Lee, oO. 41 67 
Lenox, Ch. 20, Ch. and Soc. 17 37 00 
North Adams, Rev Mr. Russell’s Soc. 14 12 
New Marlboro’, (South,) Rev. Mr. Utley’s 

Society 9 50 
New Mariboro’, (North,) Cong. Soc. 24 78 
Otis, do. 5 65 
Peru, do, 10 00 
Pittsfield, Rev. Mr. Brinsmade’s Soc. 98 02 
Richmond, Rev. Eber Clark’s Soc. 17 60 
Sandisfield, Soc. of Rev. Platt T. Holley, to 

const. him an H. M. 40 00 
Sheffield, Rev. Mr. Brad ford’s Soc. 45 07 
Stockbridge, Rev. Mr. Clark’s Soc. 50 61 

ngham, do, 3 70 
West Stockbridge, Centre, Rev. Mr. Kent's 

Society 12 00 
West Stockbridge, Villiage, Rev. Mr. Les- 

ter’s Soc. 10 00 
Williamstown, North, Cong. Soc. 75 75 

Do, South, do. 5 50 
Windsor, Rev. Philetus Clark’s Soc. 20 00-——672 84 


The following collections by Rev. Ansel Nash, 
Agent, should have been inserted in the 
Journal for May, 1838. 


Dalton 28 47, Hinsdale, (in part,) 11 95 40 42 
Pitisfield 110 00, Williamstown 109 48 219 48 


$259 90 


Essex County Sourtn. 
{David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 
Danvers, Rev. Mr. Braman’s Soc, (Gent.) 


by Rev. J. Hall, Agent 47 75 
2d Cong. Soc. by do. 90 08 
Salem, Sabbath School in Rev. Mr. Worces- 
ter’s Soc. by Mr. F', P, Webster 6 50——144 33 
Essex County Nort. 
{Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Andover, Mr, Samuel Morrill, by Mr. A. J. 
Gould 3 00 


Newburyport, Mrs. Mary Greenleaf, by Rev. 


Jno, C. March 10 00 
Ladies’ Ed, Soc. by Miss Har- 
riet Clark 3 66—-——16 66 
Frankiin County. 
[Mr. S, Maxwell, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.] 
Buckland, Cong. Soc. in part, by Rev. J, Em- 
erson, Agent 34 79 


Conway, Cong. Soe. by do. 78 75——113 54 


Hamrsuire County. 
[Hon, Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 


Ware Village, Soc. of Rev. J. E. Woodbridge, 


bal. of subscriptions 18 00 
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Hamppen County. — 
{Mr. Samuel] Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Chester, Cong. Soc. 19 50 
East Granville, do. 14 00 
Holland, Soc. of Rey. James Sanford 17 00 
Springfield, Assoc. bal. of last year 3 05—-—53 55 


Mrppuesex County. 


Charlestown, Rev. Mr, Crosby’s Soc. by Dea. 
Amos Tufts . 119 72 
Reading, Mr. John Damon 6 00 


Rexiarous Cuar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NortH anp VICINITY. 
(Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Townsend, A member of the Ch. of Rev. David 
Stowell, in part to const. his son, David 
Porter Stowell, an H. M. 25 00 


SoutH ConFERENCE OF CHURCHES, 
Mrppiesex County. 


{Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.) 
Holliston, Maternal Assoc. by Rev. Mr. Storrs 7 59——157 31 


Norro.ix Counry. 


[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.) 
Braintree, \st Parish, contribution 35 00 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. to const. 
Miss Charlotte L.G,. Pogg 


aL. M. 43 30 
Do. Union Soe. by Rev. Mr, Per- 
kins 38 49—116 79 
Dorchester, 2d Parish, cont. 88 00 
Ladies’ sub. by Mrs. H. 
Tolman 12 00 


Mr. Abel and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Kenney, ann. sub. 2 00—102 00 
East Medway, Ladies’ Ed. Soc, 40 07, 


cont. 19 50 59 57 
East Randolph, Soc. of Rev. Dennis 
Powers, In part 41 27 
Franklin, River End Ladies’ Ch. Soc. 
by Mrs. Electa Metcalf, Tr. 17 28 
Ladies’ Benev. Soc. to const. 
Rev. Tertius D. South- 
worth, a L. M.Co, Soc. 15 50 
School Dist, No. 6,—17, sub- 
scriptions 26 25 43 25—76 03 
Medway, Village Ch. cont. 28 00 
Milton, Evang. Cong. Soc. 16 25 
Medfield, do, 1471 
Randoiph, 1st Parish, cont. 56 50 
Roxbury, Rev. J. S. C. Abbott's Soc. 84 00 
Rorbury (West) Month. Con. 10 50 
Sharon, contribution 29 25 
Stoughton, do. 8L 50 
Walpole, Ladies’ Ed. Soc, 26 50 
Mrs. 8. Smith, to const. herson 
a L. M. of the Co. Soc. 15 00—41 50 
West Medway, (Ladies and Gents. Asso. 41 16 
Wrentham, Ist Parish, Rev, Mr. Fisk, 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 30 00 
Gents. do, 36 00—66 00 
Cont. at ann. meeting in Ist Ch. Dedham 62 53 
877 56 
Deduct expense of printing Ann. Serm. 46 76——836 80 


(Principally thro’ the agency of Rev. Job Hall 
and Rev, Calvin Durfee.) 


PiymMoutH County. 
(Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 


Bridgewater, Rev. Mr Gay’s Soc. 10 33 
Marshfield, Mr. Azel Ames 10 00 
Do, North, Rey. Mr. Tappan’s Soc. 
in part 3 00-———23 33 


Epvucation Soctety 1n WorcrstER 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. 


[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


East Douglas, Sew. Soc. by Rev. J. Boardman 17 70 
Worcester, Ladies’ Asso. in Rev. Mz. 
Miller’s Soc, by Miss Thankful 
Hersey, ‘I'r. 
Gents. Asso. 
Soc. of Rev. Mr. Sweet- 
ser, bal. of coll. 


65 25 
89 50 


6 25—111 00——128 70 
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EpucatTion Socirty InN Harmony 
ConFERENCE oF CHURCHES. 
{Wra. C, Capron, Esq. Uxbridge, Tr.] 
Sutton, Ed. Soc. by Mr. Capron 


Upton, Soc. of Rev. Benj. Wood, by Dea. 
Daniel Twist 


59 06 
46 00-——105 06 


Epucation Socrety in BrookrisLp 
ASSOCIATION. 


[Rev. Micah Stone, S. Brookfield, Tr.] 


Barre, Soc. of Rev. Samuel A. t'ay £36 25 
Brimfield, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Vaill 52 50 
Brookfield, S. P. Rev. Mr. Stone’s Soc. 50 00 
Charlton, Rev. Mr. Barbour’s Soc. 20 63 
Hardwick, Rev. Mr. Eaton’s Soc. 21 00 
Southbridge, Rev. Eber Carpenter’s Soc. 24 60 
Sturbridge, Soc. of Rev. David R. Austin, of 

wh \o const. him an H. M. 40, and from 

Cyrus Merrick, Esq. towards a ‘l’emp. 

Scholarship 75 131 82 


Ware, ( West,) Rev. Mr. Smith’s Soc. in part 2 25——339 05 


Epvucation Society 1n WoRcCESTER 
Nortu AssociaTIon, 


[Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Unbbardston, Tr.] 


Athol, Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Shumway 26 00 
Hubbardston, Cong. Soc. by Mr, David Ben- 
nett 22 00 
Petersham, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Shumway, by 
Rev. Mr, Lord, Boston 12 45 
Westminster, Soc. of Rev. Cyrus Mann 22 05—-—82 50 
$4,072 53 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Bangor, Ladies Scholarship, in part, by Prof. Pond 8 25 
Brewer, \st Parish, a contribution, by do. 8 52 
Brunswick, contribution, in part 12 00 
Ellsworth, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by do. 12 75 
Fryeburg, Sewing Circle, by Ann H. Barrows, Tr. 15 00 
Hampden, Cong. Ch. and Sec. by Prot. Poud 16 oc 
Minot, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 175 


North Edgecomb, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
- New Castle, do. do. 
North Yarmouth, 2d Parish 
Portiand, 3d Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Weld, Cong. Ch and Soc. 
Winslow, balance of contribution 
Warren, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Wisrasset, do. do. 
Contribution at annual meeting of the Branch 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon, Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Candia, by Joseph Boardman, Esq. Tr, ot Rockingham 


FUNDS. 
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NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.) 


Chelsea, Cone. Church 


Fur Haven, Cong. Ch. by Wma, C., Kittredge, 


Salisbury, Nathaniel Spencer 
Vergennes, Cong. Ch. and So 


. by Dea. Bixby 
Refunded by a former beneficiary of the Branch, before 


it was united to the Parent Society 


33 95 
15 37 
2 50 
61 35 


90 00 
$203 17 


Esq. 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 
Colebrvok, coll. in Cong. Soc. by Joe! Lewis 
East Windsor, do. in 2d Eccl. Soc. by Rev. S. Bartlett 66 29 


Ellington, do, by Rev. Ansel Nash 


Enfield, do. in Ist Soc. by E. Parsons 


Farmington, Phebe Jones, by H. Phelps 


Gilastenbu 


, cont. in Ist Soc by Rev. Mr. Smith 


Hartford, ‘Thomas Smith, annual donation 


Hebron, cont. in Ist Eccl. Soc. by Sylvester Gilbert 


30 23 


61 83 
32 00 
30 00 
69 04 
75 00 
14 64 


Huntington, do. in Cong. Soc. by Rey. hos. Punderson 12 00 


Mansfield, a Friend 5 00 
North Coventry, coutribution by Rev. Mr. Riddel 35 00 
Plymouth Hollow, do. by do. 40 60 
Somers, do. by Rev. A. Nash 93 68 
Vernon, donation, by E. L. 3 00 
West Hartford, coil. by R. Cetton 64 U3 
The following by Stephen Deming, Esq. Tr. of Litch- 
field Co. Aux, Ed, Soc. viz. 
Bethlem, Church 6 26 
Litchfield, 1st Society 33 93 
New Preston 39 60 
Plymouth Centre 29 00 
Sharon, \st Society 26 50 
Southbury, Sabbath School 1 75 
South Cornwall 7 85 
Washington, Ladies’ Education Society 22 25—167 14 
$799 48 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
{Charles Starr, Esq. N. Y. Tr.] 


Brooklyn, L. I., 1st Church, 
iB. Hyatt 
E. H. Burgher 
John Rankin 
L. Holbrook 
James Ruthven 
A. R. Moen 
D. Leavitt 
J. W. Spencer 
Mrs. S. E. Austin 
Miss E. A. Austin 
D. Wesson 
D. Pomeroy me 
J. Bointon 
L. Woorhull 
W.R. Wnght 
L,. Hartt 
A. Wesson 
G.N, Taylor 
Pisher How 
A. Greenleaf 
&. Potnam 
Henry Richards 
Mrs. Hicks, (in part,) 

2nd Church, D. Perkins 

Peter Morton 


25 00 
5 00 
50 00 
20 00 
20 00 
25 00 
105 00 

2 00 
20 00 
10 00 
50 00 


1.00 


10 00—480 00 


50 00 


50 00—100 00——580 00 


Conf. of Churches 20 69.) Connecticnt Farme, N. J. 
Chesterfield, individuals, by 8. A. Gerould, Esq, Tre | Collection in Pres. Ch. 14 50 
Cheshive Co, Aux. Ed. Soc. 553 | panbury, Ct. 
Yy 
Dover, Cong. Soc. by Mr. E, J, Lane, Tr, of Straf- From Cong. Soc. 22 13 
ford Co. Aux. Rd. Soc. 6 00} Fudson, N. Y., B. Paul, by W. Rockwell 5 00 
Dunbarton, Mrs, Thankful Caldwell and Mrs. Mar- Kingsbury, N. Y., Alanson Judson 3 00 
garet Mills $5 each, bal. to const. themselves 2 Mrs. Susan Mills 2 00———5 00. 
. M. of Merrimack Co. Ed. Soc. 10:00 Remitted by Rev. Elisha Yale, Cong. Ch. 
Deerfield, Cong. Soc. by J. Boardman, Esq. Tr. al 10 Newark, N. J., Legacy of David D. Crane, 
Fitzwilliam, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by 8. A. Geruuld, Esq. decensed 50 00 
see . 56 15 Wm. Tuttle, Esq. ‘Tr. of the late 
Hampton, Soc. of Rev. Erasmus D. Eldridge, to const. Essex Co. Ed. Soc. (dissolved) 34 00 
him an H. M. 40 00 Young Men’s Ed. Soc, 200 00 
Meredith Bridge, by Mr. E. J, Lane, Tr. i 40 00 A. Rankin ; 30 00 
Milton, Mrs. Lydia Nutter, by do. 2, Rev. G.B, Willey, 2 4 00 8. P. Smith 35 00 
Newport, individuals 395, I. W. Gilmore 5, Isaac Nichols 25 00 
towards const. himself an H. M. 3195 Rev. 8. B. Trent, 3d Church 60 00-—424 00 
Ringe, Cong. Soc. by 8. A. Gerould, Esq. Tr, 15.25 | New York City, Allen St. Ch. 
Rye, Cong. Soc. by J, Boardman, Esq. ‘Ur. 10 55 J. B. Browning and Wife 50 00 
Sandwich, J. Furber, Esq. by Mr. E. J. Lane, Tr. 1 00 Bleecker St. Ch., Miss L. E. Aspinwall, 
Paul Wentworth, Esq. bal. to const. Samuel Tr, Fem. Ed. Soc. 400 
Hidden Wentworth a L. M. of the Co. James Roosevelt 100 00 
Soc. by B. J. Lane 10 00—11 00 C.N. Talbott 200 00 
Seabrook and Hampton Falls, Cong. Soc. to const. David Renoud 5 00 
their pastor, Rev. Sereno 'l, Abbott, a L. M. Henry Smith 15 00 
of the Branch 30 00 James Donaldson 5 00 
Wakefield, Cong. Soc. by Mr. E.J. Lane, Tr. 8 52 Dr. Alfred C. Post 50 00 
West Chester, John Folsom, Esq. in part to const. him- : R. M. Blatchford 25 00—404 00 
eelfa L. M. by J. Boardman, Esq. Tr. 5 00 Brainerd Ch., William A. Booth 50 00 
Wolfboro’, to const. Rev. Jeremiah Blake a L. M, of C. R. Robert 500 00 
the Branch, by Mr, E. J. Lane, Tr. _ 30 00 L, Cobb, Jr. 75 00 
Contribution at annual meeting at Sandwich 77 yGnathaniieavite 100 00 
pee Rey. Asa D, Smith 50 00 
$328 45 D. Hoodly 50 00 
(Most of the above thro’ Rey. Job Hall, Agent.) B. W. Meriam 50 00 


_ 
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A Friend 

D. Brown 

John F. Trow 
Brick Ch., James Brown 
Broadway Tabernacle, 

David Hale 

Mrs, David Hale 

Leah Ann Jackson 

J. C. Crane 

Mrs. Dr. Pierson 

Fielding S. Yant 

Thomas S. Doremus 

Rev, Joe] Parker 

Miss Eliza Van Doren 

M.S. Peet 

Miss Rhoda B. Walker 

Miss Atn Holme 

George Dryden 

Martin Euler 

A. 8S. Ludlow 

H. P. Lombard 

William Coit 

William P. Luft 

S. Redington 

Robert Lewis 

J. Briggs 

A. Horton 

N. B. Wilber 

Rev. George R. Hoswell 

.. eUee. C” 

John Gustin 

Carmine Street Church, 


250 00 

100 00 
3 00-1228 00 
50 00 


100 00 
20 00 
1 00 
10 00 
10 00 
50 00 
25 00 
25 00 
1 00 
5 00 
2 00 
2 00 
5 00 
5 00 
1 00 
5 00 
1 00 
1 09 
5 00 
5 00 
10 00 
2 00 
5 00 
10 00 
2 00 
20 00—328 00 


Coll. in part by Rev. Mr. Downer 17 00 


Central Presbyterian Church, 


J. M. Halsted 50 00 
J. W. Quincy 10 00 
W. T. Cutter 25 00 
J. C. Baldwin 50 00 
O. Halsted 100 00 
Rev. J. C. Brigham 10 00 
J. B. Thompson 50 00 
M. W. Williams 25 00 
Jsane Ford 25 00 
O. R. Kingsbury 5 00 
Roe Lockwood 37 50 
James Miller 10 00 
B. C. Jenney 1 00—398 50 
Duane St, Ch., Joseph Otis 150 00 
C. O, Halsted 300 00 
William M. Halsted 200 00—650 00 
Fourth Free Church, Wm, B. 
Humbert, (in part,) 100 00 
Robert R, Johnston, (in 
part,) 10 00 
H. P. Clark 2 00 
C. B. Hatch, (in part,) 2 50 
Dr. L. Hallock 5 00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Buckley 50 
Mrs. Panshaw 2 00 
Francis Colton 2 00 
Mary Bird 60—124 50 
Laight St. Ch., A. R. Wetmore 50 00 
Madison St. Ch., Coll. in Church 51 30 
Mercer St. Ch, G.U. Richards 10 00 
J. B. Sheffield 10 00 
BE. B. Huntington 2 00 
E. H. Blatchford 5 00 
C. H. Booth 5 00 
William E. Shepherd 5 U0 
David Codwin 50 00 
O. Bushnell 25 00 
Johu S. Taylor 10 00 
George A. Bicknell 5 00 
P. Perit 100 00 
T.S. Nelson 50 00 
A. Bigelow, Jr. 50 00 
James Boorman 50 00 
Mrs. J Boorman 25 00 
George P. Suipman 25 00 
B. F. Butler 25 00 
R. H. McCurdy 60 00 
George R. Ives 50 00 
Rey. ‘I’. H. Skinner, D, D, 100 00 
R. 1. Haines 300 U0 
James R. Gibson 25 00 
Mrs. FE. Smith 3 00 
John Wiley 5 00 
Mrs. Marin Murray 10 00 


W.S. Kellogg 

Murray St. Ch., G. A. Arnoux 
Jncoh Kershaw, (in part,) 

Pearl St. Ch., Leonard Corning 
A. P. Halsey, (L. M.) 
Collection in Chorch 

Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Collected by Stephen Haff 

Spring St. Ch., Richard Evans 

ae Clark 

8. H. Pierson 

A, W. Huntington 

A. M. L. Scott 

Mathias Clark 

William W. Patton 

8. H. Higgins 

Mrs. T. Kelsham 

Mrs. Van Saun 

Mrs. Berry 


5 00-1000 00 
5 00 
50 00—55 00 
20 00 
40 00 
52 61—112 61 


751 32 
£5 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
20 00 
20 00 
1 00 
1 00 
200 
1 50 
100 


* 
s 
FUNDS. [ Aue. 

*‘* . 

Miss Cochran 1 00 

Miss Forshee 1 00 . 

G. 8. Chapin 1 00 

Susan Williams 1 00 

M. T. Wallace 10 00 

J. Ramsey 3 00 

F. P. Schoals 50 00 

Witliam Mesler 5 00 

Cash 50 

Mrs. Mathias Clark 00 

Charles Starr 10 00 


Mrs. Charles Starr 
Edgar P. Starr 

B. W. Edgar 
Mrs. D. Jaques 
Tunis Morrell 


aSan agneon 
[—} 
o 


Mrs, Evans 00 
Samvel Stiles 20 00 
James Stanshery 00 
Miss J. L. Poinier 50 
Miss M. Poivier 50 
Mrs. Bumstead 1 00 U 
Miss Betsey ‘‘hompson 3 00 
M. Burr 2 00 
Miss Amanda O’Neil 1 00 
Miss Elizabeth Day 2 00 
George C. Dayton 10 00 
Miss Muria H. Carew 1 00 


Collected by Mrs. Halsted 34 00 


Mrs. M. Kinney 50 
Miss Horton 5 00 
Mrs, David Patterson 3 00 
Mrs, Crane 2 00 
Mrs Rowley 1 00 
Miss Iu. A. Cave 50 
Mrs. E. Reynolds 3 00 
Mrs, Mary Crow 1 50 


Mrs. and Miss Francisco 1 00 
Coll. at Monthly Concert 22 34—313 34 
Tenth Presbyterian Church, 
Coll. in part by Rev. Mr. Spees 5 87—5,589 44 
Troy, lst. Ch., from James Raymend, 
Esq., Tr. 132 00 
2d. Ch., Eliphalet Wilkes, 2S. 8. 150 V0——282 00 


$6,922 07 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.J 


Boonville 12 50, Cooperstown, C. Smith 10 22 50 
Colchester, ‘* A Friend?’ 20, Cortland 6 17 26 17 
Coventry, 2d Ch. 18 35, Cassville 9 62 27 97 
Camden 34, Deihi 13 47 00 
Deposit, John Peters, I. M. in part 20 00 
Denmark, Abner Johnson, L. M 40 00 
Easton, Rev. EB. D. Willis 1 00 
Franklia 23, Gilbertsville, Abijah Gilbert, coll. 
of L. M. 30 53 00 
Hanniba! 15 75, Head of Delaware 10 25 75 
Homer 71 00, Harper's Field 10 25 81 25 
Jefferson 5, Meredith 12 17 ov 
New Haven (a bal.) 3, Potsdam 60 63 00 
Rome, \st Ch. 32 46 
Ladies of do. to const. Rev. Mr. 
Dwight a L. M. 40 00 
2d Church 30 00—102 46 


St. Lawrence Co., N.Sackrider 5, Mary Sack- 
rider | 06, Dea. Sanbourn 0 50, Rev. P. 
Montagne 1 25, Rev. J. B. Taylor and 
Wile 5 50, Truman Smith 5, A. Sykes 3 21 31 


Upper Norfolk 8 00 
(‘The above by Rev. D. Clark, Jr., Sec. and Ag’t.] 
Irwin, by R. Kimball 6 75 
Oneida Assoc. by Rev. L. Brewster 7 84 


Trenton, D. J. Nichols 75 
Mary M’Leland, by Rev. Mr. Savage 1 00—16 31—572 75 
. 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 


NEW YORK, 
[J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 
Auburn, Ist Ch. 116 28, 2d Ch, 72 14 188 42 
Canandaigua, Ladies’ Suc. half Schol. 37 50 
Candour, coll. 7 07, Chili, a bal. 11 50 18 57 
Elbridge, coll. 16 60, Geneva, H. Dwight 60 66 60 
Ithica, cull. 88, Ladies’ Soc. 17 25 ‘ 100 25 


Jordan, coll. 30, Newark Valiey, coll. 12 45 42 45 
Ogden, coll. in part, 20, Owego, coll. 8L IL 10) ih 
Scottsville, cull. 49 75, Trumansburgh, coll. 
3210 81 85 
Weedsport, coll. 4, York, a bal. 25 29 00—665 75 
[The above by Rev. Timothy Stillman, Sec.] 


Whole amount received $13,861 89, 


Clothing received during the Quarter. 


Franklin, N. H, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. a parcel by Dea. M 
“4 valued at $14 00, / z ee 
ewport, N. H. Ladies’ Sew. Soc, a bundle by Dr. Al 
Boyd, valued at $3 25. of ge 
New Ipswich, N. H. Sadies’ Reading and Charitable Society, 
2 Py pare Banat) Ch cama ea ee valued at $19 13. 
owley, Ms. by Col. Eben. Hale, Tr, Essex Co. North Aux, a 
bundle » containing shirts, &o. 
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MEMOIR OF REV. SAMUEL WILLARD, M. A. 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


[By JosurpH Wrtiarp, M. A., Counsellor at Law, Boston.] 


SamueL Witiarp was the second son of Major Simon Willard, who 
came from the County of Kent in England in 1634, and first settled at 
Cambridge. His house and garden were in Water street, and he owned 
a farm on the west side of Charles River—including, I believe, ‘“ Simon’s 
Hill,’ which, according to tradition, took its name from him. Simon 
Willard was, with the Rev. Messrs. Bulkley and Jones, among the first 
settlers of Concord in the fall of 1635; and represented that town at 
almost every session of the General Court from 1636 to 1654, when he 
was chosen a member of the Court of Assistants. He held the latter office 
by annual elections till his death, April 24, 1676—and was for more than 
twenty-two years and until his death, chief in command of the military 
force of Middlesex. 


Samuen Witxarp was born at Concord Jan. 31, 1639-40, and graduated 
at Harvard College in 1659. The clergyman of the place was Rev. Peter 
Bulkley, whose instructions, doubtless, had much influence in forming the 
early character of young Willard. After finishing his studies he preached 
in Groton. I find him there as early as 1662. The following extracts are 
from the records of Groton : 


‘March 18, 1663.—Mr. Willard desired if God move his heart there- 
unto to continue still with us for our further edification.” A twenty acre 
lot was granted to him, also one hundred and twenty acres in addition. — 

“Voted, That if Mr. Willard will accept of it he shall be their minister 
as long as he lives.’ Mr. W. accepts, ‘‘ except a manifest providence of 
_ God appears to take him off.” 

“Voted, That Mr. Willard shall have the town’s interest in the house 
and Jands that were devoted by the town for the ministry, provided they 
may meet in the house the Lord’s day, and upon other occasions of the 
town in meetings.”’ 

Sept. 10, 1663,—£40 granted for his salary, ‘‘and if God be pleased to 
dispose of his and our hearts to continue together after 1663 the expiration 
of the year, hope by approving of him and he of us, we shall be willing 
to add unto his maintenance, as God shall bless us, expecting that he shall 
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continue unto our poverty, if God shall please to deny a blessing upon our 
labors. Year to begin July 1, 1663.” _ 


His salary was increased from time to time till it reached £80. 

No particulars in relation to his ministry at Groton have come down to 
us. It should seem from the foregoing extracts that he was held in esteem 
by his people. But the town was a new settlement, remote from the general 
population of the Colony, its population sparse, and his influence doubtless 
somewhat limited, and probably his opportunities for literary improvement 
were bounded by alike circumscription. Such as he had it is manifest he 
must have made the best use of.* 

Mr. Willard continued to be the pastor and teacher of the church in 
Groton, where his father and one of his brothers then resided, till March, 
1676, when the town was attacked and destroyed by the Indians, and the 
inhabitants were dispersed. ‘The providence,” says Mr. Pemberton in 
his faneral discourse, ‘that occasioned his removal to this place (Boston) 
was an awful judgment upon the whole land, yet was eventually a mercy 
in this respect, that it made way for the translation of this bright star to a 
more conspicuous orb—where his influence was more extensive and bene- 
ficial; and in this it was a great blessing to this congregation, (Old 
South,) to this town, nay to all New England.” p. 70. 

I have no means of knowing where he passed the two succeeding years. 
Probably, however, it was in Boston or the neighborhood, where his friends 
chiefly resided. He was installed over the Old South Church in Boston, 
March 31, 1675, O. S., as colleague with Rev. Thomas Thacher. Here 
his sphere of usefulness was much widened, and those talents of which his 
native modesty had somewhat impeded the manifestation, became more 
generally known, and the excellence of his learning was held in more just 
estimation. From this time till his death, a period of more than twenty- 
nine years, he continued at the Old South, assiduously devoted to the duties 
of his sacred office. 

His writings were numerous. Cotton Mather alone exceeded him in the 
number of his published works. They were chiefly sermons, with a few 
controversial tracts.t During his life forty-two distinct publications ap- 
peared, embracing some seventy sermons and several other pamphlets, 
Among the latter were two of a controversial character, written in reply 
to George Keith the Quaker. Keith, with all his fanaticism, was a man of 
great shrewdness, and no mean opponent. He argues with a good deal of 
force, and often to advantage. He gave much trouble to the clergy of 
Boston for a series of years. Mr. Willard’s pamphlets were published in 
1681 and 1703. In 1690 he joined with James Allen, Joshua Moody and 
Cotton Mather in a defence of the principles of the New England churches 
against a very fiery attack made upon them by Keith the year before in a 
volume published in Philadelphia, ‘The war was carried on with abundant 
zeal on both sides, and crimination and recrimination filled every page. 

After Mr. Willard’s death, a volume of “ Sacramental Meditations Pre- 
paratory for Communion” was published. It contains many valuable sugges- 
tions for the guidance of the devout, and the strengthening of the timid ; 
and like most of his other works is full of the high toned theology of the 
age. ‘There was also published a thanksgiving sermon upon the return of 


*“ At first in his younger years his Master committed to his pastoral care a flock in a more obscure part 
of this wilderness; but so great a light was soon observed through the whole land, and his Lord did not 
design to bury him in obscurity, but to place him in a more eminent station, which he was qualified for.’? 
(Rev. Mr. Pemberton’s Funeral Sermon, p. 70.) 

+ See the list of his publications at the close of this article, 
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a young gentleman from his travels. This was preached on the return of 
his son Josiah, I suppose, who was afterwards Judge of Probate for the 
County of Suffolk, and Secretary of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 

The principal work of Mr. Willard was his Body of Divinity, which 
was first published after his decease, under the editorial charge of his 
successors, the Rev. Messrs. Sewall and Prince. This was the first folio 
ever printed in this country. The circumstances in which it originated 
were the following. Besides the public services of the Sabbath, Mr. Willard. 
maintained other exercises for the religious improvement of his people, 
among which was particularly distinguished a course of expository lectures 
on the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, first delivered in a compendious and 
familiar form to the children of his congregation, and afterwards enlarged 
into elaborate discourses to the number of two hundred and fifty, which he 
delivered monthly on Tuesdays in the afternoon, in his public congregation, 
commencing Jan. 31, 1687-8. ‘These lectures,” it is stated, ‘‘ were 
heard with a great relish by many of the most knowing and judicious 
persons both from town and college.” Two hundred and forty-six of these 
discourses were written out in full before his death, to the end of the one 
hundredth question of the Catechism, which contains the explanation of 
the preface to the Lord’s prayer. The rest of the volume is composed of 
the notes used in his former and shorter expositions. The volume consists 
of 914 pages. The preface by Sewall and Prince commences thus: ‘‘ The 
late Reverend and learned author of the following lectures has been so 
universally and justly admired and celebrated in these parts of the world, 
for his eminent capacity, piety, wisdom, his deep and perspicuous insight 
into the most deep and difficult points of divinity, and his most judicious 
and accurate manner of expressing and clearing, as well as most useful 
application of them, that there is no need of our setting forth his character, 
either for the information of his countrymen, or their inducement to peruse 
the large composure that now presents itself to their view. We need only 
say ‘it ts Mr. Willard’s,’ and it is enough to recommend it to their high 
respect and diligent attention; and that it falls not short of his other 
excellent performances, which, as well as his rare accomplishments and 
conduct while alive, have deservedly gained him so great a fame and 
esteem among us.” The Rev. John Barnard, in a ‘Sketch of Eminent 
Ministers in New England,” in a letter to Dr. Stiles, published 1 Mass. 
Hist. Coll. x. 167, says of Mr. Willard, ‘‘ He was a hard student, of great 
learning for that day, of a clear head, solid judgment, excellent both in 
preaching and in prayer, an exemplary Christian, pleasant in conversation, 
whose name is had in remembrance among us, and his works praise him.” 

A writer in the Panoplist, for 1806, on the ‘ Neglect of the Old 
Divines,” after mentioning the great value of the writings of Owen, 
Baxter, Leighton, Flavel and Bunyan, continues thus, ‘‘ Our own country 
was by no means deficient, even at the early period mentioned, in divines 
of the same general character. Among a variety of others, we may dis- 
tinguish Wittarp, who has illustrated ali the capital topics of theology, 
with a degree of sagacity, judgment and learning, which entitles his name 
and writings to affectionate and lasting veneration.” * 

For a highly wrought character of Mr. Willard as delineated by his 
colleague and successor the Rev. Mr. Pemberton, in his funeral sermon, 
some idea may be formed of the reverence with which his memory was 
regarded. And yet charged as it is with manifold praise, he remarks in 


* See Dr. Wisnex’s History of the Old South Church, Boston, pp. 14, 89. 
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his “Epistle Dedicatory,” that “he has had the satisfaction to have said 
Jess of Mr. Willard in this sermon than he was fully persuaded was 
his due.” 

‘‘ His discourses,” says Mr. Pemberton, “were all elaborate, acute and 
judicious; the matter being always weighty, and his subjects well chosen, 
suited to the state of his flock, and every way adapted to make them 
wiser and better. His common discourses might have been pronounced 
with applause before an assembly of the greatest divines.” “His style 
was masculine, not perplexed, but easy as well as strong.” His delivery 
was characterized by ‘gravity, courage, zeal and prudence, and with 
tender solicitude for perishing souls, and, when the matter required it, no 
man could speak with greater pathos and pungency.” ‘ He knew how to 
be a son of thunder to the secure and hardened, and a son of consolation 
to the contrite and broken in spirit.” ‘His public prayers were always 
pertinent and pathetical, animated with a spirit of devotion,’ and charac- 
terized “by an uncommon compass of thought.’ As a pastor, he was 
distinguished for ‘prudence, faithfulness and impartiality.” ‘All his 
talents and acquisitions were consecrated” to the service of Christ, and 
over the whole, it is said, was shed the lustre of a ‘“‘remarkable and unaf- 
fected modesty,” and a ‘spirit truly pacific.” 

The following anecdote has been recorded in proof of the excellence of 
his delivery. Mr. Treat, a minister of Eastham, married a daughter of 
Mr. Willard. The matter of his sermons, it is stated, was excellent, but 
it was greatly injured by the badness of his manner. After his marriage 
with the daughter of Mr. Willard, he was sometimes invited by the latter 
to preach in his pulpit. Mr. Willard possessed an agreeable delivery 
and an harmonious voice, and as a natural consequence, he was generally 
admired. Mr, Treat having preached one of his best discourses to the 
congregation of his father-in-law, in his usual unhappy manner, excited 
much dissatisfaction. Several persons waited on Mr. Willard and begged 
that Mr. Treat might not be invited into the pulpit again. To this request 
Mr. Willard made no reply; but he desired his son-in-law to lend him the 
discourse, which being left with him, he delivered it, without alteration, to 
his people, a few weeks after. he hearers were delighted, and requested 
a copy for the press. ‘‘ See the difference,” said they, ‘‘ between yourself 
and your son-in-law. You have preached a sermon on the same text as 
Mr. Treat’s; but while his was intolerable, yours was excellent.” 

There was no doubt of his learning. He was a severe and patient 
student, especially in theology, the engrossing subject of the period. His 
works, apart from their doctrinal character, show a well disciplined mind, 
abounding in sound views, with masculine sense and a wide reach of 
thought; while ‘‘a melodious voice and graceful delivery,” gave him great 
power as a pastor and teacher. 

He seems to have exercised charity towards those who differed from 
him, beyond what was usual, at that period, and certainly where the differ- 
ence was only modal, it was something gained. He was more catholic 
than his brethren in a day when catholicism was considered no great 
virtue. ‘We have,” says Edward Randolph, in speaking of him, “ in 
Boston, one Mr. Willard, a minister, brother to Major Dudley. He is a 
moderate man, and baptizeth those who are refused by the other churches, 
for which he is hated.” (Hutch. Col. Papers, 533.) 

But that which marked him as in advance of the great mass of the 
community in which he lived, was his conduct in the witchcraft delusion. 
To go with the crowd, whether right, or in questionable matters, is very 
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easy, and for the bulk of mankind, who have more or less of mental 
timidity, is very common. But to stand out almost singly in an age of 
superstitious darkness, when the wise and good, the leaders of society ia 
church and state, yield to a strong delusion, and gloomy fears of the 
powers of the nether world, who are believed to be about one’s path, and, 
though invisible, to be mingling with men, alone and in the assembly, at 
such times to come forth and brave the awful delusion; nay more, to be 
active in opposition to it, and to leave succeeding generations to do justice 
to motives, manifests extraordinary courage, piety and discernment. 

Mr. Willard early saw through the infatuation which was so thorougly 
infused among the people, and by which almost every one else was blinded— 
an infatuation if not created yet marvellously promoted, by Cotton Mather.* 
He openly opposed it in public and private, he preached against it, and 
wrote and published a pamphlet on the subject, entitled, ‘‘ Some Miscellany 
Observations respecting Witchcraft, in a Dialogue between S. and B.” 
1692. Mr, Brattle, in his letter of October 8, 1692, thus speaks of him— 
*T cannot but think very honorably of the endeavors of a Reverend 
person in Boston, whose good affection to his country in general, and 
spiritual relation to three of the Judges in particular, has made him very 
solicitous and industrious in this matter, and I am fully persuaded that had 
his notions and proposals been hearkened to, and followed when these trou- 
bles were in their birth, in an ordinary way, they never would have grown 
to that height which now they have. He has as yet met with little but 
unkindness, abuse and reproach from many men; but I trust that in after 
times his wisdom and service will find a more universal acknowledgment, 
and if not, his reward is with the Lord.” (Mass. Hist. Col.) 

After times have done justice to his wisdom and service. The “ unkind- 
ness, abuse and reproach” he met with, and to which all are exposed who 
step out of the beaten path, have passed away, and all the glory of devo- 
tion to truth and duty remains and ever will remain. Sewall, one of the 
judges referred to in Mr. Brattle’s Jetter, when time and reflection had 
cleared away the strong delusion which had possessed him, came forward 
like an honest man and acknowledged his error. His confession was read 
from the*pulpit by Mr. Willard. (Calef.) 

The accusers, doubtless from the course which Mr. Willard had taken 
in detecting their wicked designs, repeatedly cried out upon him, and 
would have rejoiced to sacrifice him with Mr. Burroughs and other worthy 
and innocent persons, to their deadly resentment. But his character before 
the public was too exalted, and the affections of his people too strong to 
suffer a hair of his head to be injured, and persecution against him 
assumed the milder forms of ‘‘ unkindness and reproach.” 

Gov. Andros early in his administration gave trouble to Mr. Willard and 
his congregation. He demanded the use of the Old South Church ‘ for 
the common prayer worship.” Sewall says that Mr. Willard ‘‘discoursed 
his Excellency about the meeting-house in great plainness, showing they 
could not consent.” How the matter issued, I have not by me. the means 
of information. I believe, however, that those who were of the ‘‘ common 
prayer worship,” used the church after the services of the congregation 


* Much ridicule has been unnecessarily heaped upon our fathers for these transactions. “It should be 
recollected that similar occurrences had been much more general in England not long before, where more 
were put to death, as witches, in a single county, in a short space of time, than have suffered for this 
alleged crime, in all New England, from the first settlement; that such men as Lord Chief Justice Hale 
sanctioned and participated in those proceedings; and that the ‘contagion,’ as it has been appropriately 
called, undoubtedly spread to New England from the mother couutry. It was one of those aberrations of 
imagination and judgment, which sometimes pervade and agitate whole communities ; which we contem- 
plate with wonder but cannot explain.’—Dr. Wisner’s Hist. Discourses, p. 88. 
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were over for the day. I find that Mr. Ratcliffe, the Episcopal clergyman, 
under the protection of Andros, in the spirit of mischief, in October, 1687, 
sent to Mr. Willard to leave off sooner, which he refused to do, and 
accordingly “the Governor sent for him in the night.” No calamity 
scarcely could be imagined by the Puritans less tolerable than this interfer- 
ence of the Episcopalians with their places of worship. It was a grievous 
usurpation, closely allied to the general tyranny of the administration of 
Andros. Sewall, in his Diary, complains of the rattling of guns during 
public worship ; “’twas never so in Boston before.” And then the Church 
of England men were present during worship, a matter doubtless of sore 
vexation to pastors and people, when we consider the situation and feelings 
of the two parties. 

Mr. Willard was for a considerable number of years connected with the 
college. He was for several years one of the Fellows, having been elected 
in 16—, and on the resignation of President Mather, Sept. 6, 1701, in conse- 
quence of an order of the General Court that the President should reside at 
Cambridge, he was placed at the head of the College, with the title of Vice 
President. Mather had resigned because he was unwilling to leave his 
parish with which he had continued his connection during the whole period 
of his presidency. And for the same reason Willard had the title of Vice 
President, though having the full power of President. He, therefore, 
while he discharged the duties of his new office, continued his relation to 
the Old South Church. 

On the same 6th of September, the General Court passed a resolve, 
“‘that Rev. Samuel Willard, nominated for Vice President of the College, 
be desired to take the care, &c., of the college and students thereof accord- 
ing to the late establishment made by this Court, and to manage the 
affairs hereof, as he has proposed in his answer to this Court, viz., to reside 
there for one or two days and nights in a week and to perform prayers and 
expositions in the Hall, and to bring forward the exercise of analysing.” 
His salary was fixed at ‘fifty pounds,” with ten pounds in addition, ‘‘ for 
his more than ordinary expenses in his attending the same services.” 

This service he continued until within a few wecks of his death. Of 
the manner in which he performed his duties as head of the College, see 
Pemberton’s funeral sermon, Peirce, &c. 

The last commencement at which he presided, was July 2,1707.* The 
following extracts from Judge Sewall’s Diary, contain some account of the 
last few weeks of his life: 

“Monday, August 11, 1707.—Mr. Willard goes to Cambridge to ex- 
pound, but finds few scholars come together, and moreover was himself 
taken ill there which obliged him to come from thence before prayer time. 

“Tuesday, August 12.—Between 6 and 7 I visited Mr. Willard, to see 
how his journey and labor at the college had agreed with him, and he 
surprised me with the above account; told me of a great pain in his head 
and sickness at his stomach, and that he believed he was near hisend. I 
mentioned the business of the college. He desired me to do his message 
by word of mouth, which I did Thursday following, to the Governor and 
Council. Quickly after I left Mr. W., he fell very sick and had three 
sore convulsion fits, to our great sorrow and amazement. 

“Thursday, August 14.—When the Governor inquired after Mr. Wil- 
lard, I acquainted the Governor and Council that Mr. Willard was not 
capable of doing the college work another year. He thanked you for 


* Por a few additional statements respecting Mr. Willard’s character as a President, see History of 
Harvard University, by Alden Bradford, LL. D., in the American Quarterly Register, ix. 346 
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your acceptance and reward. Governor and Council order Mr. Winthrop 
and Mr. Brown to visit the Rev. Mr. Willard and thank him for his good 
service the six years past, Sent down for concurrence, and Deputies 
concur. 

“September 12, 1707.—Mehitable Thurston tells me Mr. Willard was 
taken very sick. I hoped it might go off, and went to dinner. When I 
came there, Mr. Pemberton was at prayer, near concluding; a pretty many 
in the chamber. After the prayer many went out. I staid and sat down, 
and in a few minutes saw my dear pastor expire. It was a little after two, 
just about two hours from his being taken. It was very surprising; the 
doctors were in another room consulting what to do. He administered the 
Lord’s supper and baptized a child last Lord’s day; did it with suitable 
voice, affection, fluency. Did not preach. 

** Feria Secunda, 7th, 15th.—Mr. W. is laid by his tutor in my tomb till 
a new one can be made.* Bearers, Dr. Mather, Mr. Allen, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Bridge, Mr. C. Mather, Mr. Wadsworth, Mr. Colman; Fellows and Stu- 
dents went before. Mr. Pemberton led Madam Willard. Governor and 
his lady had rings. Bearers, scarves and rings. ‘The Lady Davie and 
Lady Hobbie were there. Son Sewall led his sister, Paul Dudley he 
being gone to Plymouth Court. Very comfortable day.” * 

President Willard was twice married. His first wife was Abigail Sher- 
man daughter of Rev. John Sherman? of Watertown, and Mary his wife. 
They were married August 8, 1664. Mrs. Willard’s mother was daughter 
of Mr. Launce, a gentleman of ancient family in Cornwall, whose wife 
was a daughter of Lord Darcy, Earl of Rivers. By this wife Mr. Willard 
had six children, all of whom were born in Groton, viz. Ist, Abigail, born 
1665, whose first husband was Rev. Benjamin Estabrook of Lexington, 
and second, Rev. Samuel Treat of Eastham ; their daughter, Eunice Treat, 
married Rev. Thomas Paine, father of the late Judge Robert ‘Treat Paine 
of Boston. 2d, Samuel, born March 17, 1667, died unmarried. 3d, 
Mary, married David Melville. 4th, John, born September 8, 1663, H. 
U. 1690, who after travelling abroad, settled as a merchant at Kingston in 
the island of Jamaica. He married Miss Sherburne. John was father of 
Rev. Samuel Willard, H. U. 1728, settled in the ministry at Bidde- 
ford, Maine, and died October 25, 1741, zt. 36. Samuel of Biddeford, 
married Abigail, daughter of Samuel Wright, Esq., of Rutland. Mr. 
Wright’s wife was daughter of Jonathan Willard son of Major Simon 
Willard by his third wife, Mary Dunster, sister of President Dunster. 
Rev. Samuel of Biddeford, was father of Dea. William Willard of Peters- 
ham,t of the late Rev. Dr. John Willard of Stafford, Ct., H.U. 1751, and 


* This new tomb is in the Granary burying ground, and belongs to the heirs of the late Robert Treat 
Paine. / 

+ The following epitaph inscribed upon the tombstone of Mr. Sherman, in the old burying ground in 
Watertown, was written by Mr. Willard: 


“ Johannis Shermanni maxima pietatis, gravitatis, et candoris viri, 
in theologia plurimum versati: 
in concionando vere Chrysostomi ; 
in artibus liberalibus preecipue mathematicis incomparabilis: 
Acquitamensis ecclesie in Nov: Anglia fidelissimi pastoris: 
Collegii Harvardini inspectoris et socii: 
Qui postquam annis plus minus xLv Christo fuit Yoenoétys, 
in ecclesia fidus, 
morte maturé transmigravit, 
et a Christo palma decoratus est, 
A. D. mpcixxxv Augusti, 
ABtatis sue Lxxu: 
Memorize. 


Father of Rev. Dr. Samuel Willard of Deerfield, Ms. 

Father of the late Rev. John W., of Lunenburgh, Vt., and of the late Rev. Joseph W. of Lancaster, 
N.A. The latter was father of Hon. John Dwight Willard, formerly Tutor at Dartmouth College, and 
now of Troy, N. Y. and one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
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of Rev. Joseph Willard, President of Harvard University. 5th, Elizabeth, 
died unmarried in 1722. 6th, Simon, born 1676, H. U. 1695, was a 
merchant in Boston, married widow Elizabeth Walley, and died in 1712 
or 1713. 7th, Edward, by his second wife, Eunice Tyng, (daughter of 
Edward Tyng, Esq., of Dunstable, and sister of Gov. Joseph Dudley’s 
wife,) born July 6, 1680, who died unmarried. 8th, Josiah, born June 21, 
1681, H. U. 1698, chosen tutor at Cambridge, August 10, 1703; was 
Secretary of the Province of Massachusetts from 1717 till the time of his 
death, December 6, 1756; Judge of Probate for Suffolk from 1731 till 
1745, when he resigned, and one of His Majesty’s Council from 1734 to 
1756. (For bis character, see Funeral Sermon by Dr. Sewall, poem by 
Judge Oliver, Hutchinson’s Hist. Mass., vol. iil. p. 50, &c., &c.) 9th, 

Eunice, died unmarried. 10th, Richard, born 1684, who entered Harvard 
College, June 29, 1697, wt. 13, and was drowned at Cambridge the same 
day. 11th, William, who became a wealthy merchant at Port Royal* in the 
island of Jamaica and died, I believe unmarried, before 1717. 12th, 
Margaret, born December 3, 1687, who married Capt. Thomas Child of 
Boston. 13th, a second Edward, who died unmarried. 14th, Hannah, 
who married Judge William Little: 15th, Sarah, who died unmarried. 
16th, a second Eunice, born July 16, 1695, who died unmarried. 17th, a 
second Sarah, born, June 10, 1697, who died unmarried. 18th and 19th, 
a third and 4th Edward who died unmarried. 20th, a second Richard, a 
merchant i Boston. 

Mr. Willard’s father was married when he came from England. His 
first wife was, according to the tradition in the family, Mary Sharpe. He 
here married second, Elizabeth Dunster, or as I have seen her called, 
Isabell Dunster, and third, Mary Dunster. They were, perhaps, both 
sisters of President Dunster. I have not been able to ascertain whether 
Mr. Willard was of the Dunster family, or was a son of Major Simon, by 
the first marriage. His great grandson, however, President Joseph Wil- 
lard, as I have before stated, was a descendant, on the maternal side, from 
Mary the third wife of Major Simon, whom President Dunster, in his will, 
calls, ‘‘my sister Willard.” 


The following is a list of Mr. Willard’s publications, viz : 


Published in his lifetime. 


1. Useful Instructions fora Professing People in times of great security and degeneracy: 
in three Sermons from Jer, vii. 12; Isa. xxvi. 9, and xxi. 11, 12. Anno 1673. 

2. The Heart Garrisoned: an Artillery Election Sermon from Prov. iv. 23. 1676. 

3. A Funeral Sermon upon Governor Leverett, from Ezek. xxii. 30, 31. 1679. 

4. The Duty of a People that have renewed their Covenant, from Josh. xxiv. 22, 23. 
1680, 

5. Animadversions upon the New England Anabaptists’ fallacious narrative. 1681. 

6, The Fiery Trial no Strange Thing, from 1 Pet. iv. 12. 1682. 

7. Covenant-keeping, the way to Blessedness: in several Sermons from Ps. ciii. 17, 18. 
To which is added, A Sermon upon the necessity of sincerity in renewing Covenant, from 
Ps. Ixxviii. 37. 

8. The Child’s Portion: in several Sermons from 1 John iii. 2. 1684. To which are 
added, ‘The Righteous Man’s Death, a presage of Evil: a Funeral Sermon upon Major 
Thomas Savage, from Isa. Ivii. 1. 1681. The Only Way to prevent Threatened 
Calamity: an Election Sermon, from Jer. xxvi. 12,13. 1682. The Plots against God’s 
people detected and defeated, from Prov. xxi. 30. 1682. 

9. The Esteem which God hath of the Death of his Saints: a Funeral Sermon upon 
John Hull, Esq., from Ps. exvi. 15. 1683. 


10. Mercy Magnified on a Penitent Prodigal: in several Sermons from Luke xv. 11, 
&e. 1684. 


* Now Kingston. 
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11. A Brief Discourse of Justification, 1686. 

12. Heavenly Merchandize: in several Sermons from Prov. xxiii. 23. 

13. A Brief Discourse concerning the ceremony of laying the hand on the Bible in 
Swearing. 1689. 

14. The Barren Fig Tree’s Doom: in several Sermons from Luke xiii. 6,7, &c. 1691. 

15. The Mourner’s Cordial against Excessive Sorrow: in several Sermons from 
1 Thess. iv. 13. 

16. The Danger of taking God’s name in Vain, from Deut. v. 11. 

17, Promise Keeping, a Great Duty, from 2 Cor. i. 18. 

18. The Sinfulness of worshipping God with Men’s Institutions, from Matt. xv. 9. 

19. Some Miscellany Observations respecting Witchcraft, in a Dialogue between S, 
and B. 1692. 

20. The Covenant of Redemption. 1693. 

21. Rules for Discerning the Times, from Matt. xvi. 3. 

22. The Law established by the Gospel, from Rom. iii. 831. 1694. 

23. Reformation the Great Duty of an Afflicted People, from Levit. xxvi. 23, 24. 

24. The Character of a Good Ruler: an Election Sermon from 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. 

25. Impenitent Sinners Warned and Summoned to Judgment: in two Sermons from 
Ps. v.5; and Heb. ix. 27. 1698. 

26. The Man of War: an Artillery Election Sermon from 1 Kings xix. 22. 1699. 

27. Spiritual Desertions Discovered and Remedied: in several Sermons from Ps. 
XXX. 7, 

28. The Blessed Man: in several Sermons upon the 32d Psalm. 1700, 

29. The Perils of the Times Displayed, from 2 Tim. iii. 5. 

30. The Fountain Opened, and the National Calling of the Jews: in several Sermons 
from Zech. xiii. 1. To which is added, Evangelical Perfection, from Matt. v. 48. 

31. Love’s Pedigree, from 1 John iv. 19. 

32. Morality not to be relied on for Life, from Mark x. 21. 

33. A Remedy against Despair: two Sermons from Ps. xxv. 11. 

34. The Christian’s exercise by Satan’s temptations: in several Sermons from 1 Chron, 
xxi.1. 1701. To which is added, Brotherly Love Described and Directed: two Sermons 
from Heb. xiii. 1. 

35. Walking with God: two Sermons from Gen. v. 24. 

36. The Fear of an Oath, from Eccl. ix. 2. 

37. The Best Privilege, from Rom. iii. 1, 2. 

38. Prognostics of Impending Calamities: a Funeral Sermon upon Lieut. Governor 
Stoughton from 2 Kings xxii. 20. 

39. The Checkered State of the Gospel Church, from Zech. xiv. 6, 7. 

40. A Brief Reply to Mr. George Keith. 1703. 

41. The Just Man’s Prerogative, from Prov. xii. 21. 1706. 

42, Israel’s True Safety, from Rom. viii. 31. 1704. 


Published after his death. 
43. A Thanksgiving Sermon upon the return of a Young Gentleman from his Travels, 
from Ps. Ixvi. 20. 1709. 


44, Sacramental Meditations. 1711. 
45. A complete Body of Divinity, in two hundred and fifty Lectures on the Assembly’s 


Shorter Catechism. Boston, 1726. 


“There are also,” say Messrs. Sewall and Prince, “many other excellent 
treatises prepared by the author for the press, viz : 

Directions to the Candidates for the Ministry. 

Several Sermons upon the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


Expositions upon the whole of the Psalms. 
The Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 


with many others which the world may be also obliged with if due en- 


couragement be given.” 
The preface to Rev. John Higginson’s Legacy of Peace was written 


by him. 


VOL, XII. 16 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF DECEASED MINISTERS OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


[By the Rev. Henry Woop, Hanover, N. H.J 


Norr.—The years 1836-7, were distinguished for the mortality among the Congre- 
gational ministers of New Hampshire. In the interval between the meetings of the 
General Association, not less than ten out of about one hundred and twenty, finished 
their labors, and gave up to their Master an account of their stewardship, viz: Rev. 
Samuel Wood, D. D. of Boscawen; Rev. Samuel Hidden of Tamworth; Rev. Asa 
Piper of Wakefield; Rev. Nathaniel Porter, D. D. of Conway; Rev. Seth Farnsworth 
of Hillsborough; Rev. O. G. Thatcher of Bradford; Rev. J. P. Fisher of Deering; Rev. 
Evarts Worcester of Littleton; Rev. Joseph Gibbs of Haverhill; Rev. Josiah Webster 
of Hampton; besides Rev. Moses Dow of Plaistow, who had never been settled over a 
congregation in the State. Some of these ministers were full of years, and their lives 
had been signalized by usefulness; others were young, ardent, able, and full of promise. 
The impression made at the time, by so mysterious a providence, upon the minds of their 
surviving brethren, was deep and serious; and it was a natural desire, that in some 
humble way, a record might be made of names of brethren so much venerated and 
loved. In obedience to such a desire, the facts were collected which are embodied in 
the following brief notices. For a while however the design of publishing them was 
abandoned, by being anticipated by the editors of the American Quarterly Register, in 
their notices of the lives of Dr. Wood and Rev. Mr. Hidden. At the request of others, 
the remaining articles are now given.—In the mean time the Rev. Moses Bradford 
deceased; and facts being at hand pertaining to his life, it was thought desirable they 
should be incorporated with the rest. 

Most of the subjects of these notices lived in comparative obscurity; patiently and 
cheerfully pursuing the humble, yet ennobling work of the ministry; God’s ‘“ hidden 
ones,” better known in heaven than on earth. Beyond the circle of personal intimacy 
and friendship, these sketches may fail to interest; it is hoped, however, indulgence will 
be shown to the claims of private affection and retiring worth. 


JOSIAH WEBSTER. 


_ Rev. Jostan Wessrer, the son of Nathan and Elizabeth Webster, was born 
in Chester, N. H. Jan. 16,1772. Both of his parents were professors of religion, 
which they adorned by the consistency of a pious life, and endeavored, by prayer 
and early instruction, to make the inheritance of their children. His father was 
a farmer barely in circumstances of comfort, with patient and laborious industry 
providing for the wants of a large family of eleven children, one of whom died 
in infancy. It is not strange that with feeble health on their part, the parents 
were unable to furnish more than a common school education for their numerous 
issue. Josiah, the eldest of the children, continued with his father, occupied in 
the common business of a farmer, till his sixteenth year, when he went to reside 
with an uncle, whose affairs he managed in his many and long absences. At 
this time, his advantages had been such as barely to qualify him to instruct a 
district school; and he had formed the purpose, either to engage in trade, or 
pursue the occupations to which he had been trained. From a brief narrative 
which he left behind him, we learn that he was the subject of early and abiding 
religious impressions ; and though he had no prospect, nor indulged a thought 
of a public education, still as far back as his twelfth year, he felt a strong desire 
to become a minister of the gospel. He writes in his narrative, “I do not 
remember the time when I was not troubled and distressed. I used, when a 
boy—a child—to play with the children; but when I went home, and retired to 
my bed, my conscience distressed me. My mind was often disturbed by the 
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thought of my follies. But these thoughts I always concealed; for I did not 
think there was any thing like true religion in them.” In this state of mind, 
and with the acquisition of only sufficient property to defray the expense of pre- 
paration for college, upon the condition of a rigid regard to economy ; distressed 
and discouraged by the opposition of his friends to the plan he had conceived ; 
in his nineteenth year he repaired to the Rev. Mr. Remington of Candia, under 
whose hospitable roof he commenced the studies requisite for admission to 
college. Afterwards he spent a year under the tuition of Rev. Dr. Thayer of 
Kingston, and completed his preparation at the academy in Atkinson. It was 
at Kingston, while he was receiving instruction from that humble Christian and 
devoted pastor, Dr. Thayer, that he indulged the first hope of reconciliation to 
God, and the commencement of the Christian life. A deeper consciousness of 
sin than he had ever felt before, pressed upon his heart; so full of distress and 
alarm, that for several days he was unable to pursue his studies. After a season 
of deep conviction, light broke out upon his mind “like a morning of summer, 
just as the sun rises, when the winds are hushed, and a solemn but delightful 
stillness prevails every where, and the face of nature smiles with verdure and 
flowers. He had no raptures, but all was quiet and happy.” From Atkinson 
he took a journey of more than eighty miles to Dartmouth College, for the 
mere purpose of examination and admission, as the diminished state of his 
finances left him without the means of remaining a single week to enjoy its 
advantages. Returning to Atkinson, he pursued his studies under the in- 
struction of the Preceptor, Stephen P. Webster, (now Hon. S. P. Webster of 
Haverhill,) till the spring of 1795, when with little improvement in the state of 
his funds, he rejoined his class in college, and with much difficulty completed 
his first year. Returning to his father’s after commencement with the hope of 
raising money from his friends to remove his crushing embarrassments, and yet 
disappointed in every application he made, with a heavy heart once more he set 
his face towards college. By a mysterious providence of God, as he was 
pursuing his lonely way, he fell in company with a stranger, who learning his 
condition, without solicitation offered to relieve his necessities by a loan of 
money to be repaid whenever his circumstances and convenience should permit. 
The traveller was ascertained to be a merchant of Newburyport. 

After graduating in the year 1798, without delay he commenced the study of 
theology with the Rev. Mr. Peabody, the minister of Atkinson, with whom he con- 
tinued about a year, when he was licensed to preach the gospel by the Haverhill 
Association, met at Plaistow. Soon after, he was invited to preach as a can- 
didate for settlement in the parish of Ipswich, Ms., called Chebacco, but now 
constituting the town of Essex; where, November, 1799, he was ordained. For 
six years and a half he was the minister of this parish; at the expiration of 
which time he asked for a dismission on account of the inadequacy of his 
support. Receiving an invitation to preach to the church at Hampton, N. H., 
vacant by the removal of the Rev. Dr. Appleton to the presidency of Bowdoin 
College, he was installed, June, 1808. His salary was principally from the 
avails of a fund, bequeathed by “the most gracious Timothy Dalton,” the 
second minister of the town, who was ordained 1639, and died 1661. In many 
respects the state of religion in Hampton was any thing but desirable at the 
time Mr. Webster entered upon the duties of pastor. Intemperance had obtained 
a prevalence to which most other towns were strangers; and entrenching itself 
in the peculiar occupations of a portion of the people, bid defiance to all common 
means of aggression. T'wo religious societies had also existed in the town, 
though of the same denomination. Arminian views of theology were extensively 
embraced, united with hostility to the doctrines of distinguishing grace, and 
ignorance of experimental religion. At the same time, some individuals were 
found, waking up to correct sentiments, and desiring to be fed with the sincere 
milk of the word. In this divided state at the time of the removal of Dr. 
Appleton, with little prospect of uniting in selecting a minister themselves, the 
two parties agreed to settle the individual who should come recommended by 
Rev. Dr. Buckminster of Portsmouth, and Rev. Dr. Dana of Newburyport, with 
whom personally they were well acquainted, and in whose sound judgment the 
churches generally reposed a deserved confidence. Dr. Dana had once preached 
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to them as a candidate, and received an invitation to settle, which he saw reasons 
for declining. They concurred in recommending Mr. Webster; and the result 
was his settlement as pastor of the two churches, united, _ , 

During his ministry at Hampton, he was permitted to enjoy various seasons 
of refreshing from the presence, of the Lord. In 1809 there were auspicious 
indications, with some cases of conversion, though not a general revival. In 
1819 a general interest pervaded the town, and the revival entered the church 
as well as the world, convincing many of the reality of divine influence, and the 
truth of experimental religion, who had before derided and opposed these 
doctrines. Another season of religious interest was enjoyed in the year 1823; 
as the fruits of which eleven were added to the church. But the largest success 
attending his ministry was witnessed in 1827, when fifty were received into the 
communion of the church. The origin of this work of grace is worthy of notice. 
“In the spring of 1826,” the pastor records, “the state of religious feeling was 
low. Three of the brethren inquired much upon the subject, solicitous to know 
what could be done to promote a better state of things. ‘They felt at length 
that they would humble themselves before God, and carry the church to the 
throne of grace. ‘They entered into a solemn covenant, that they would spend 
one hour in each week in united but private prayer, God helping them, until the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit should be granted. In the autumn of the same year, 
the Holy Spirit descended with great power; men, stout hearted and proud, who 
had always opposed the doctrines of grace, were made to bow. Many, besides 
those who obtained the hope of reconciliation to God, became convinced of the 
truth. Numbers, as we trust, are yet to be gathered into the church, as the 
fruits of this revival. Twenty years ago the current of feeling in this place was 
strongly against experimental religion; now it is decidedly in its favor. The 
change has been wonderful, much greater than ever I expected tosee. I desire 
to be thankful, humble, and give all the praise to God, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” In 1832, there was an additional refreshing, which resulted in 
eighteen cases of hopeful conversion. Besides these seasons of special interest, 
there were solitary cases of conversion and additions to the church nearly every 
year of his ministry. 

It deserves to be recorded to the lasting honor of Mr. Webster, that he 
perceived the evil effects of the use of ardent spirits, at a period when the eyes 
of even good men were generally closed to the subject. Almost from the first 
of his ministry, he preached against intemperance ; and for years before the 
temperance reformation, observed entire abstinence from all that intoxicates. 
Even from many ministers of that day, he not only failed of receiving co- 
operation, but encountered opposition and ridicule. He was also deeply 
interested in the cause of education. To his influence and agency, the academy 
in Hampton, one of the most respectable and flourishing institutions in the 
State, is indebted for much of its character and usefulness. Attached to the 
faith and institutions of our fathers, the doctrines of grace he understood, and 
loved, and preached, to the very close of life; and with what effect, we have 
already seen. There were one hundred and thirty-five members in the church 
at the time of his installation, and one hundred and seventy were added during 
his ministry. His last public act, was the preaching of the sermon at the or- 
dination of his son, Rev. John C. Webster, at Newburyport, as seamen’s 
preacher at Cronstadt, Russia, March 15, 1837. Before this he had been 
afflicted with a severe cold, attended with a slight inflammation of the lungs. 
Anxious however to perform the service assigned him on that occasion, he made 
an effort his health was unable to sustain, The day following he returned home, 
and taking his bed, remarked, that he thought his work on earth was done. 
“ Well,” said he, “if it be so, I know not with what act I could close life with 
more satisfaction.” ‘The inflammation upon his lungs rapidly increasing, with 
no available means of resistance, he gradually declined, till he breathed out his 
spirit into the hands of his Redeemer, March 27, 1837, aged 65. During his 
sickness his mind was often alienated; but in lucid intervals he uniformly ex- 
pressed confidence in the mercy of God, and cast himself upon the blood of 
atonement. His funeral sermon, preached by the Rev. Dr. Dana, is highly com-, 
mendatory of his ministerial qualifications devotion to his proper work, and 
his extensive usefulness. : 
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Mr. Webster was married to Elizabeth Knight, daughter of Maj. Eliphalet 
Knight of Atkinson, N. H. They had seven children, five sons and two 
daughters ; the daughters died in early life. The sons are still living. Eliphalet, 
the eldest, is a practising physician in Hill, N. H., and a member of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society; Josiah, the second, is a farmer in Illinois; John 
Calvin, the third, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1832, at Andover in 1835, 
and is now settled in the ministry at Hopkinton, Ms.; Joseph Dana, the fourth, 
was also graduated at Dartmouth College in 1832, now resides in Washington, 
D. C., and is a United States’ topographical engineer at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Territory ; Claudius Buchanan, the fifth, was graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1836, and has since been engaged in teaching and surveying in Illinois. 

The following is a list of the sermons of Mr. Webster which have been 
published. The Mystery of Godliness: a Sermon delivered at Thomaston, Me. 
June 15, 1809, at the Installation of Rev. John Lord to the pastoral office in that 
place. Text, 1 Tim. iil. 16. A Sermon preached July 10, 1811, at the ordina- 
tion of the Rey. Joseph W. Dow to the pastoral care of the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Tyringham, Ms.; to which is added the Charge by Rev. 
Jacob Catlin of New Marlborough, and the Right-hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
Alvan Hyde, D. D. of Lee. Text, Ezek. xxxvii. 1—4,10. A Sermon, delivered at 
Newburyport, Nov. 26, 1812, on the evening of public Thanksgiving in Mas- 
sachusetts. Text, Ps. ii. 11. Christ on his way to enlarge his Kingdom, and 
to Judge the World: a Sermon delivered before the General Association of 
New Hampshire at their Annual Meeting in Haverhill, Sept. 21, 1819. Text, 
2 Peter iii. 4. The Church Triumphant: a Sermon delivered at the North 
Church, Newburyport, at the Ordination of Rev. John Calvin Webster as 
Seamen’s Chaplain at Cronstadt, the Port of St. Petersburg, Russia, March 15, 
1837 ; to which is added the Charge, the Fellowship of the Churches, and the 
Special Instructions given on the occasion. Text, Daniel vii, 27. Published 
by the Newburyport Seaman’s Friend Society. This sermon was his last, and 
was delivered only twelve days before his death. 


EVARTS WORCESTER. 


Rev. Evarts Worcester, the son of Rev. Leonard and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Worcester, was born at Peacham, Vt., March 24, 1807. Both in the line of his 
father and mother, he stands connected with families distinguished in the eccle- 
siastical history of New England, for the number of individuals they have 
furnished for the Christian ministry, and the character and talent with which 
they have adornedit. On the paternal side, were four brothers; Rev. Woah Wor- 
cester, D. D., first settled at Thornton, N. H., and afterwards resided at Brighton,, 
Ms. Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., of Salem, Ms., the first Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Rev. Thomas Worces- 
ter, of Salisbury, N. H., and Leonard, the father of the subject of this notice, who 
alone survives. A sister also, married a minister, who removed to the west, 
where both deceased some years ago. On the side of the mother, who was the 
youngest daughter of Rev. Samuel Hopkins, D. D., of Hadley, Ms., there were 
nine sisters, four of whom, besides herself, were the wives of Ministers. One 
half-brother also was a minister. Of the grandsons of Dr. Hopkins, eight have 
entered the ministry: Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. D., of New York; Rev. Samuel 
Spring, East Hartford, Ct.; Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Glastenbury, Ct.; Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins, Saco, Me.; Rev. Erastus Hopkins, Troy, N. Y., and three 
sons of Rev. Leonard Worcester ; viz., Rev. Samuel Austin Worcester, a graduate 
of the University of Vermont, and Missionary to the Cherokees; who for the 
offence of preaching the gospel to the heathen, was imprisoned in the peniten- 
tiary of Georgia; Rev. Evarts Worcester, the subject of this notice, and Rev. 
Tsaac R. Worcester, who studied medicine with reference to a foreign mission, and 
succeeded his brother as pastor of the church in Littleton, N. H. Another 
brother, Leonard Worcester, Jr., graduated at Dartmouth College, 1825, with the 
design of entering the ministry; but feeble health forbidding, he devoted him- 
self to the profession of teaching, first in a High School for young ladies, in 
Worcester, Ms., and afterwards in a similar school in Newark, N. J., much 
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respected and beloved, he died of consumption at Walpole, N. H., on his 
return to Newark from a visit to his father in the year 1836; John Hopkins 
Worcester graduated at the same college, 1833; 1835-6 was tutor, and is now 
preparing for the ministry; Isaac Reddington Worcester studied medicine, and 
received the degree of M. D. 1832, and practised medicine for some time at 
Leicester, Ms. : 

Evarts Worcester received his Christian name out of the respect his parents 
bore to the lamented Jeremiah Evarts, Esq., the second Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, who was for a time the Preceptor of the Academy in Peacham, and 
a member of Mr. Worcester’s family. With the limited means of most country 
clergymen, and a large family for which provision was to be made, his father 
doubted the possibility of meeting the expenses necessarily connected with 
furnishing this son with a liberal education. While this subject was still 
agitated and undecided, Mr. Evarts made his southwestern tour for the inspec- 
tion of the Missionary stations among the Indians; in an interview with the 
oldest brother, connected with one of these stations, the conversation turned 
upon the namesake of Mr. Evarts at home; and so much did Mr. Evarts become 
interested in him from the account he heard, that he decided at once no means 
should be left untried to secure to him the advantages of a public education. 
Nor did he forget the subject in the many cares demanding his attention, and 
the high responsibilities’ which his office devolved upon him. Soon after his 
return to Boston, he wrote a letter to the father, and another to the son, urging 
the measure he had conceived in the distant wilderness, and at the same time 
forwarding $25, as a small encouragement to the attempt he so much desired. 
Admirable man! who left both the world and individuals his debtors; though 
his luminous career of beneficence was ended before the subject of his hopes 
and benefactions had fully developed a mind, active, ardent, resolute, like his own. 

Commencing a course of preparatory study at the excellent academy in his 
native place, he was qualified to enter Dartmouth College, 1826, and graduated, 
1830; distinguished for the activity and vigor of his mind, the extent of his 
acquisitions, the purity of his moral character, and the correctness of his princi- 
ples; and holding out assurances to those who knew him, of a large measure of 
public usefulness. Such was the order of his mind, that while he excelled in 
every department of study—languages, mathematics, intellectual and moral 
philosophy—he was equal in all. For nearly two years following his graduation, 
he was engaged as Preceptor of the Academy in Peacham, for a long time 
one of the most flourishing and well conducted schools in Vermont, to the 
great acceptance of both pupils and parents. But with all his talents and 
scholarship, and with all the influence of Christian example and instruction, 
which he had enjoyed under the roof of a venerated father, he was still ‘ with- 
out God, and had no hope in the world.” While he was engaged in the 
Academy, the town was visited with a powerful revival of religion; the divine 
influence reached his heart; and after a season of most painful conflict, he 
consecrated his soul and life to the Redeemer of men, and connected himself 
with the church under his father’s care. For the year 1833, he filled the office of 
tutor at Dartmouth College, and having in the mean time occupied himself with 
the study of theology, under the direction of judicious guides, he was licensed to 
preach the gospel, 1834. In April, 1835, he was invited to supply the pulpit at 
Littleton, N. H., for a few Sabbaths only; he acceded to the proposal, and in 
June commenced his labors with his accustomed ardor and resolution, although 
he did not entertain the remotest thought of remaining in the place beyond the 
few weeks for which he had engaged. His services, however, proving very 
acceptable, securing for him the confidence and affections of the people, and 
awakening a deep interest, especially among the youth, to whose instruction 
and welfare he particularly devoted himself, and urged by an importunity that 
would not be denied, he abandoned the previous purposes he had cherished, in 
the conviction that duty required him to continue in the field to which an unex- 
pected Providence had called him. He was accordingly ordained as pastor of 
the church in Littleton, March 17, 1836; on which occasion his father preached 
the sermon. In May he was married to Miss Ann Shurtleff, daughter of the 
Rev. Roswell Shurtleff, D. D., Professor in Dartmouth College. The week 
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following, he suffered from hemorrhage at the lungs, soon after closing a public 
religious service. To escape the anxiety and excitement connected with the 
sight and solicitudes of an affectionate people, he was removed to the bosom of 
his father’s family ; and though he revived for a season so as to encourage the 
hope of his recovery, he soon relapsed; and wearing away under a disorder so 
fatal to his family, he at length, with entire resignation and joyful hope, returned 
his spirit to the Redeemer he loved so well, but was permitted so briefly to 
serve, October 21, 1836, aged 29. The attachment of his people was peculiarly 
strong. ‘They made the most generous efforts to establish and sustain him; 
they visited him in his sickness with expressions of the tenderest kindness, and 
acts of large liberality ; and they came at last in crowds to weep over his dust, 
as amidst blasted hopes they committed it to the tomb. Great was his promise 
of usefulness in the cause of religion and letters; such was the estimate in 
which his talents and scholarship were held, that he was solicited to accept a 
professorship in two different colleges, which he declined; and while many 
young men of less ability and prospect of success, turn away from a country 
parish, as a field too poor and contracted for their ambition, Mr. Worcester, con- 
scious as he must have been of his powers, was content, in obedience to the 
call of duty, to become the minister of a plain and a remote parish, at the foot 
of the White Mountains; nor could higher zeal have animated him, and greater 
pleasure have been felt from success, had he preached to the most numerous 
and refined congregation, with rapturous applause attending every appearance 
in the desk. But he was cut off in the midst of his days—at the outset of his 
labors—in the midst of the most confident hopes; still “he was resigned to 
die,” as he said with almost his last words ; “because he thought the Master he 
served had higher duties for him to perform in a better world.” 


JABEZ POND FISHER. 


Rey. Jasez Ponp FisuHer, was born at Wrentham, Ms., October 7, 1763, 
and graduated at Brown University, September, 1788. It is not known with 
whom he studied theology ; he received license to preach the gospel from an 
association of ministers convened at Dighton, June, 1790; and in March of the 
following year, entered upon the work of the ministry. - Not long after he 
commenced preaching, he visited Hillsborough County, N. H., and received an 
invitation to settle at Deering, where he had labored for some months with 
acceptance, which he declined. Upon leaving Deering, he was ordained over 
the church in Nottingham West, now Hudson; where he continued in the dis- 
charge of the duties of pastor for several years; health failing, he asked fora 
dismission, upon receiving which, he removed to York, Me., where he was 
engaged in the instruction of youth till the restoration of his health. For some 
months after this period, he preached in the town of Camden; receiving an 
invitation in the mean time to settle at Boothbay, he was installed over the 
society in that place, whose pastor he continued for seven years. During his 
ministry in Boothbay, his labors were attended with a season of special success, 
in a revival of religion, as a part of the fruits of which, thirty-one persons were 
added to the church in one day. After his dismission from Boothbay, Mr. Fisher 
was employed for four years in the service of the New Hampshire Missionary 
Society ; at the close of which period, he was solicited to supply the church in 
Deering, the field of his early labors, and removing his family to that place, he 
performed the duties of pastor for five or six years, though he was never 
installed as minister of the society. After a short sickness, he died December 
13, 1836, aged seventy-three years. He was married to Miss Fanny Auld of 
Boothbay, who survives him. 

Mr. Fisher was naturally shrewd and clear sighted; though from quickness 
of temper and eccentricity of manners, his opinions seldom received the regard 
to which they were entitled. Independent in his judgment, and strong in his 
attachment to the simplicity of the pilgrim faith, he was always the frank and 
fearless advocate of what he regarded the truth, without deference to individuals 
or sects. At a meeting of the General Association of New Hampshire, the 
delegate from the Presbyterian church presented a copy of the Constitution of 
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the body he represented. Amidst a crowded house, and with all eyes turned 
upon the speaker in the distance under the galleries, Mr. Fisher arose with a 
Bible in his hand; and addressing the moderator, said—* Sir, I hold in my hand 
the Constitution of the Congregational churches; and to return the courtesy of 
our Presbyterian brethren, | move that we send them a copy.” His habits of 
economy, originally dictated by necessity, eventually became a defect of char- 
acter, when his circumstances were easier, and required less retrenchment; at 
the same time he was not incapable of liberal acts, as is testified by the records 
of many of our benevolent societies, of which he was either a member, or to 
their funds a contributer. With small resources, feeble health, and interrupted 
employment, he acquired not only a competence but abundance, which he left 
in a large estate to his children. 


‘MOSES BRADFORD. 


Rev. Moses Braprorp was born at Canterbury, Ct., August 6, 1765. He 
was a descendant of the famous William Bradford, the second Governor of 
Plymouth Colony, who was a native of the north of England; for ten years a 
voluntary exile in Holland with the congregation of Rev. Mr. Robinson, and 
embarked, September 6, 1620, with the first company which set sail for New 
England. The following names show his lineage from that ancestor—William 
Bradford, the second Governor; William, Lieut. Governor; Thomas; James; 
William. ‘The father of Mr. Bradford was a substantial farmer, respected for 
his good sense and consistent piety. His mother was distinguished as an 
intelligent and devoted disciple of Christ. Moses was her fourteenth child, 
whose birth she survived but an hour. In the last moments of life, she called 
for her infant son, gave him a name, and in earnest prayer dedicated him to 
God, with the desire and hope that he might live to become a preacher of the 
gospel. At the age of twelve or thirteen years, he was sent to reside with 
an elder brother, who was then living at Danbury, Ct. This brother was 
educated at the College of New Jersey, and had the reputation of a good scholar, 
an able preacher, and a skilful classical instructor. In his family and under his 
tuition, this younger brother was educated, till he was qualified to enter the 
senior class of Dartmouth College. To the same class belonged Rev. Dr. 
Parish, and Prof. John Hubbard; three only of its members survive. He 
graduated in 1785, at the age of 20. From college he returned to his brother’s, 
who had been for some years the pastor of a church in Rowley, Ms., with whom 
he pursued the study of theology for a year, and then was licensed to preach 
the gospel. 

When he was invited to Francestown as a candidate for settlement, the popu- 
lation of the town was small, and the professors of religion few: and these few 
were divided into two feeble churches of different denominations, each of which 
was tenacious of the peculiarities of its own order. Through the prudence and 
healing influence of Mr. Bradford, a kind and permanent union was effected; 
and September 8, 1790, he was ordained to the work of the ministry ; which he 
pursued without interruption till the time of his dismission, January 1, 1827. 
He removed to Sullivan in 1833, where he resided till he removed in 1837, to 
Montague, Ms., where he died, January 14, 1838. For six or eight years he 
had labored under accumulated disease, which for the most of the time, had 
disabled him for prosecuting the active duties of the ministry. Still his ruling 
passion was strong in death; when confined to his sick room, with his mind 
overclouded and erratic, through the pressure of disease, he would inquire for 
vacant parishes, and insist upon making an excursion to preach. Shortly before 
his decease, he was aroused from the lethargy in which he had long reposed, 
by the voices of all his surviving children gathered around his bed, as they 
joined in prayer, and read the hymns, and sung the tunes which once were so 
familiar and delightful to him, Asking to be raised in the bed, he looked upon 
them with a countenance beaming with benevolence, and thanked them for the 
unfailing kindness they had manifested to their sick and dying father. They 
asked if he felt resigned and prepared to die. Pausing for a few moments, he 
ee with a sententiousness and modesty peculiar to himself—*I have a 

ope. 
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Mr. Bradford was married to Dorothy Bradstreet, of Rowley, who died 1792, 
by whom he had two children, one of whom died in infancy, and the other still 
survives. For his second wife he married Sarah Eaton of Francestown, by 
whom he had ten children, five only of whom survive. Three sons have received 
a liberal education, and entered the ministry—Samuel Cleaveland, graduated at 
Dartmouth College, 1818, formerly settled at Columbia, N. H., now residing at 
Montague, Ms.; Moses Bradstreet, graduated at Amherst College, 1825, settled 
first at Montague, now in Grafton, Vt.; Ebenezer G., graduated at Amherst 
College, 1827, settled first at Colebrook, N. H., now in Wardsborough, Vt.; 
Dawid, who received the degree of M. D., at Dartmouth College, 1832, where 
he had attended the lectures of the Medical Institution, is established in his 
profession in Montague. 

Mr. Bradford possessed a mind naturally vigorous and discriminating; its 
characteristic was strength; he loved argument, and embracing no opinion 
himself without examination; he did not attempt to form the opinions of his 
hearers by an appeal to authority, or the imposition of his own sentiments; for 
all things he demanded a reason; for all he was ready to give one. When his 
opinions were once formed, they were not to be shaken; and what was inde- 
pendence and conviction only, was sometimes liable to be taken for obstinacy 
and intellectual pride. Though he delighted in reasoning, lie was not incapable 
of emotion. While he instructed, he also impressed ; if his mind communicated 
light, his heart sent forth heat; especially in his earlier ministry, was the 
fountain of pious sensibility, deep, full, and overflowing; and his lips, moved by 
the fire within, poured forth eloquence, as he discussed the great themes of the 
gospel. He was a great reader; his attachment to books was a passion; on no 
subject was he uninterested; and possessing a retentive memory, capable of 
commanding what he had read to come up in proper time and place, on no 
subject he discussed was he uninteresting. His public prayers were remarkable 
for various excellence; they were fervent, at the same time they were humble; 
they were rich in thought, and adapted to the different circumstances of the 
individuals composing the congregation, without the charge of affectation and 
art. Few men have better understood the doctrines of the gospel, or regarded 
them with a sincerer affection. Believing the great principles of the orthodox 
faith, without a shade of distrust; feeling their daily influence upon his own 
heart, and on them reposing his hopes of salvation, he preached them fearlessly, 
tenderly, constantly; and Heaven set the seal of approval upon the course he 
pursued, in the uncommon success attending his ministry. No church in New 
Hampshire has advanced from such small beginnings to the numbers and 
strength to which it has attained—embracing at this time 500 members; and no 
town, in morals, industry, education, intelligence, and liberality, is a better wit- 
ness of the excellent influence of an able, evangelical ministry. Besides other 
seasons of special interest, one is distinctly remembered and recorded, which 
occurred in 1812-13, and continued for nearly a year. As the fruits of it, 101 
members were added to the church during the year, besides other individuals, 
who referred their hopes to that revival, when they united with the church even 
fifteen or twenty years after. Individuals also were seeking admission into the 
church, when there was no general interest; and in some instances, six or ten 
would become the subjects of renewing grace in the course of a few weeks, in a 
time of no prevailing excitement. ‘The value of any particular ministry is seen, 
not only in its immediate effects, but in the condition in which it hands downa 
parish to other laborers; and of his successors, in no common ‘measure blessed of 
Heaven in the work of preaching the gospel, it may be said—* Other men labored, 
and ye are entered into their labors.” He sought to be practical by being doc- 
trinal ; and possessing the rare faculty of “rightly dividing the word of truth,” 
he preserved his parish from the wildness of ignorant enthusiasm on the one 
hand, and from the frost and barrenness of a merely intellectual orthodoxy on 
the other. Justly was he placed among the most able and effective ministers 
of New Hampshire in his day; and long will his memory be affectionately 
cherished by those who shall follow. 
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ASA PIPER. 


Rey. Asa Piper, the first minister of Wakefield, was born at Acton, Ms., 
March 9, 1757. His father, Josiah Piper, a respectable farmer, discovering an 
early inclination in this his youngest son, for reading and the acquisition of 
knowledge, with that prompt and noble spirit which characterizes so many of 
the laborious cultivators of the soil in New England, was induced to commit 
him to the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Swift, the minister of the parish, who like 
many other excellent clergymen of the past generation, to whom the country 
wil! never know its obligations, in the absence of academies fulfilled the double 
office of minister and preceptor: and not a few were the young men from his 
own parish and the neighboring towns, whom he prepared for college. Entering 
Harvard University at the commencement of the revolutionary war, Mr. Piper 
graduated in the year 1778. ‘The time of his conversion he could never deter- 
mine; definite as was the period, the manifestations of the spiritual life were 
so gradual and silent, that he could only say, in referring to the subject: 
“Whereas once I was blind, now I see.” After leaving the university, he 
‘pursued the study of theology with Rev. Mr. Adams, the successor of Mr. Swift; 
and from the association with which Mr. Adams was connected, received a 
licence to preach the gospel; though the date cannot be ascertained. For 
several years subsequent to his licensure, he preached in various towns in Mas- 
sachusetts ; but the longest period at Wellfleet on Cape Cod. When he came 
to Wakefield, N. H., the town, like most of the region, was but recently settled, 
and hardly had put off its savage dress. With the fortitude and self-denial of 
the ministers of that day, he did not refuse to share in the toils, the deprivations 
and sufferings incident to those who entered the unbroken forests, amidst which 
they erected habitations for themselves, and a house for the worship of God. 
Sept. 22, 1785, he was ordained the first minister of the town, and pastor of a 
church, which was gathered on the same day, consisting of five males and four 
females. For a settlement, the town granted him a lot of land, on which he 
lived, with another tract remote from inhabitants, and useful only for its fuel 
and timber. His salary was stipulated at $250; which was poorly and irregularly 
paid, inconsiderable as it was. He continued to discharge his duties as the 
minister of the town, for twenty-five years; at the close of which period, 1810, 
he relinquished his contract with the town, reserving to himself the use of the 
parsonage with such privileges as he was entitled to enjoy by his continued 
rejation as pastor of the church, His ministry was attended with peculiar trials 
and embarrassments. In the region generally, as well as in his own town, there 
was little unity of religious faith, little liberality in sustaining the institutions 
of the gospel, and but the feeblest spirit of education. An intelligent and able 
ministry was not appreciated: the most ignorant assumed the office of teachers: 
and as an inevitable consequence, there was an almost universal outbreak of 
extravagance and fanaticism. Immediate inspiration was claimed from heaven; 
and some substantiated their commission as approved ministers of the gospel, 
by appealing to the fact, that they could preach, whilst the world knew that 
they could not read. It is delightful to witness the improved state of things in 
the entire region; academies are springing into existence around the beautiful 
lake of Winnipiseogee, and in the winding vallies formed by its mountains and 
hills ; the spirit of education is becoming universal, among the very classes which 
once found a sufficient reason for discarding a minister, in the fact that he had 
been to college, and learned Latin, and was even suspected of having studied 
Greek: and as a consequence of this improvement in knowledge, religious ex- 
travagance is becoming obsolete; the claim to inspiration is abandoned; and 
they are demanded for teachers to others, who have first been taught themselves. 
On the day Mr. Piper dissolved his connection with the town, he presented a 
communication which was entered on the records, from which the following is 
an extract. ‘At the time of my induction into the important and solemn office 
of a religious teacher in this place, the people were few in number; they had 
but imperfectly subdued the wilderness, and fears were entertained by some 
that the people would not be able to fulfil their engagements, without bringing 
poverty and distress upon themselves. But a view of the present state of the 
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town, will show how groundless were these fears. Instead of those temporary 
humble cottages first erected, and which they would now hardly think sufficient 
to shelter their herds, you behold comfortable and even elegant habitations. 
Thus has a kind Providence blessed us; and thus is there exhibited to my eyes 
irresistible proof that what I have received from the town, has not impoverished 
them. In justice to myself, I must say I have ever cherished a lively sympathy 
with the people, and made it my constant endeavor to lighten the burden, and 
not to forget the poor and unfortunate ; ‘in all their afflictions I was afflicted.” 
After his connection with the town had ceased, Mr. Piper continued his labors, 
till the last fifteen years of his life, when an asthmatic affection prohibited his 
performing more than occasional services; with the exception of two or three 
terms of missionary labor in the State of Maine. His preaching was nearly 
confined to his former parish, and was almost gratuitous. Sept. 17, 1828, Rev. 
Samuel Nichols was ordained as his colleague: during whose ministry of five 
years, he had the pleasure of seeing the church enlarged and strengthened, 
which he had planted under so many discouragements forty-three years before. 
After the dismission of Mr. Nichols, Mr. Piper occasionally officiated to the 
church and society, till they were provided with a pastor in the Rev. Nathaniel 
Barker. His death was sudden, occasioned by a disorder of the heart, May 17, 
1835, in the 79th year of his age. 

The talents of Mr. Piper were of a respectable order, though his support and 
situation were unfavorable to their cultivation; he was particularly fond of 
historical studies; and the benevolent disposition and good sense he uniformly 
exhibited, secured to him the confidence and respect of those who knew him. 
Sound in his views of the gospel, he commended his principles by an exemplary 
life; and great as were the discouragements which attended his ministry, the 
advance of education in the town, which now enjoys the advantages of an estab- 
lished and flourishing academy ; the more liberal views entertained of the proper 
support of the ministry ; the perpetuation of the glimmering light of truth in his 
parish and region, till under the less embarrassed labors of his successors, it has 
become strong and clear, evince that he did not labor in vain, and spend his 
strength for nought. 

Mr. Piper .was married to Mary Cutts, daughter of Hon. Edward Cutts of 
Kittery, Me., who was for many years Judge of Probate for the County of York. 
With her he continued in the marriage state for fifteen years, when she deceased. 
Their children were eight, five of whom arrived to manhood, and who, with one 
exception, have for years been professors of religion, which they have adorned 
and promoted by a consistent life. In the year 1802, Mr. Piper married for his 
second wife, Sarah Little, daughter of Rey. Daniel Little of Kennebunk, Me., 
who deceased in the year 1827. 


SETH FARNSWORTH. 


Rey. Seta Farnsworts, was born in Charlestown, N. H., January 14, 
1795. Neither of his parents was professedly pious; and the father, embracing 
the doctrine of Universalism, tainted the confiding mind of his child with the 
same sentiments. The father died in the early years of his son; still so strong 
was the parental influence exerted upon a young heart, that he often mentioned 
to his particular friends, the struggle he endured in abandoning opinions he 
desired and endeavored to believe. With his mother he parted during his 
college course. Ina revival of religion in the adjoining town of Claremont, in 
the year 1816, he indulged the hope of reconciliation to God through the blood 
of the cross. The conflict in his mind was protracted and severe; but his 
subsequent life, in its gentleness, and humility, and tender sympathy with the 
convicted and desponding sinner, illustrated the value of a thorough work of 
the law. He gave up all for Christ; his opinions—his talents—his heart—his 
life; and desirous of the largest measure of usefulness in the cause of the 
Redeemer, in the spring of 1817 he entered Union Academy; and in 1818, 
having completed his preparatory course, he became a member of Dartmouth 
College, and graduated in 1822. In the various departments of study he main- 
tained a respectable standing, though the excessive diffidence to which he was 
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almost a victim, concealed from eyes not familiar, a great share of his strength, 

proficiency and various excellence. By his class mates he was universally 

beloved, for the kindness and meekness of his heart, his inoffensive deportment 

and his humble walk with God; and to the faculty of college he com- 

mended himself by habits of diligence, punctuality, and a conduct which neither 

received nor deserved reproof. For a part-of the two years following his 

graduation, he studied theology under the instruction of President Tyler; and 

receiving a license to preach the gospel from the Orange Association at Hano- 

ver, November 4, 1823, he engaged in the service of the Vermont Missionary 

Society, and labored with much acceptance in various destitute towns in that 
State. In the autumn of 1824, he received an invitation from the church in 

Raymond, N. H., to become their pastor, where he was ordained, November 3, 

of the same year. His ministry in Raymond was of ten years’ continuance ; 

during which time his labors were crowned with four seasons of refreshing from 

the presence of the Lord—in the years 1825, 1826, and 1831, 1832, when large 

accessions were made to the church. For reasons which he deemed sufficient, 

having resigned the charge of the church in Raymond, he received invitations 

to settle in the fal] of 1834, from the churches in Essex and Morristown, Vt., 
both of which he declined from an unwillingness to resume the pastoral office 

immediately, though he engaged to supply the church in Essex for a year. 

November 22, 1836, he was installed as pastor over the church in Hillsborough, 

N. H., on the same day with the dedication of a new house for the worship of 
God. In the new circumstances of their condition—a neat and commodious 
edifice for public worship—a pastor universally confided in and beloved—with 
union and strength among themselves—every thing looked auspicious for the 

interests of the church, and betokened long prosperity. ‘These flattering pros- 

pects God was pleased suddenly to blast; after a few months of earnest labor, 
their pastor sickened of a lung fever, and in despite of the skill of the profes- 

sion and the assiduities of an affectionate people, he died, March 16, 1887, in 
the 42d year of his age. His departure was remarkably triumphant; and 
though it will not be commemorated like that of many distinguished servants 
of God, whose spheres of labor were more conspicuous, and whose talents were 

more popular and brilliant, it was perhaps as full of the divine presence, and 
sweetened with as much of the joys of heaven. As he drew near his end, all 
the graces of the Christian spirit seemed to be called into fresh and vigorous 

exercise ; faith and hope, love and joy filled his soul. Being told that his case 
was very doubtful; that indeed there was but little prospect of his recovery ; 
raising his eyes and hands to heaven, he said—*The will of the Lord be done.” 
Inquiring of a neighboring minister who called to see him, what was the reli- 
gious state of the churches in the vicinity, he addressed his visitant: Brother, 


“ My soul can pray for Zion still, 
While life and strength remain.” 


After a short interval of repose, clasping his hands, he exclaimed—*O my 
God! how sweet, how sweet is the employment of heaven! Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb forever and ever.” Impatient almost to depart, he said—*O my 
soul! when wilt thou be at rest? Come, blessed Saviour! Oh that I had 
wings! I would fly to thine arms.” On the morning of the Sabbath on which 
he died, after a short interval of repose, opening his eyes, he saw his wife 
standing by his bedside with their youngest child in her.arms. “That dear 
child,” said he, “I love; I have faith that the covenant promise will be fulfilled 
in its case ; Ido believe; yes, J do believe, that dear child will become a child of 
grace.” At another time, he lay for some minutes as though listening to the 
sound of distant music, and trying to catch the song, and tune his voice to the 
praise. Opening his eyes, he exclaimed—* My friends, I thought I was in 
glory; I have just come from the world of bliss. What happiness to sing with 
the angels! Oh could I mount up with them, 1 would join in their praise.” 
After he had taken his farewell of his family, he lay for some time in a quiet 
repose ; opening his eyes again, he said to his wife—* What views have I had 
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of glory! such as I never had before. I have been swimming; yes, I have 
been swimming in an ocean of bliss.” The clergyman who officiated for him, 
on the Sabbath as he was going to the house of worship, inquired if he had any 
message to deliver to his people. “Yes,” was his reply; “I havea message for 
my dear people ; tell them my last message to them is this—That they receive 
with meekness the ingrafted word, which is able to save their souls; and that 
they be doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving themselves.” He 
would have added more; but’ strength failed him, and after a few hours he 
expired. ’ 

Mr. Farnsworth was married to Amanda Utley of Hanover, by whom he had 
three daughters, two of whom survive. His wife did not long outlive her hus- 
band; she died January 17, 1838. 


ORLANDO G. THATCHER. 


- Rev. Ontanpo G. Tuarcuer was born in Grafton, Vt., July 2,1795. Left 
an orphan when he was young, by the decease of both of his parents; and 
destitute not only of the means of procuring an education, but of providing for 
his actual wants ; like many others whom God designs to be the heirs of his grace 
and instruments of extensive usefulness, he was cast upon the protection of 
Divine Providence, and the sufficiency of the resources of an active mind. At 
an early age, he was committed to the care and instruction of a cabinet-maker 
in Keene, N. H., in whose shop he served out the time of a regular apprentice- 
ship. His means of education in this situation, were of course limited, but 
whatever they were, they were improved to the extent of his ability. Under 
the labors of Rev. David Oliphant, who was then minister of Keene, the Holy 
Spirit visited the place in a revival of religion; during which Mr. ‘Thatcher 
became a subject of divine grace, and united with the Congregational Church; 
this occured in the year 1815. Looking out from his narrow shop upon a world 
lying in wickedness and wo, he desired to communicate the hopes he cherished, 
and the joy he felt, to all that live. Accordingly, prompted by the noble pur- 
poses religion is sure to inspire, even in the lowest minds, in the spring of 1817 
he repaired to Union Academy, Plainfield, to commence a course of study 
preparatory to the Christian ministry. August, 1819, he entered Dartmouth 
College, at which he graduated in 1823. Diligent in his studies, observant 
most scrupulously of the requirements of the institution; if he did not excel as 
a scholar, he was at least respectable for his attainments ; whilst for stability of 
character, the uniform predominance of conscience, a high tone of spre 
and devotedness to the promotion of religion among his fellow-students, he 
rose far above the common standard of piety. An extensive revival of religion in 
College drew out his whole heart, and was promoted by his untiring efforts and 
prayers; and when the interest in others had subsided, it continued the same 
with him, which he attempted in every judicious way to fan, and keep alive till 
the termination of his course. The year following his graduation he devoted 
to theological studies, under the instruction of President Tyler; and was 
licensed to preach the gospel by the Orange Association, August 4, 1824. In 
the month of September of the same year, he repaired to Colebrook, under the 
direction of the New Hampshire Missionary Society, to sustain the feeble 
interests of religion in that and the neighboring towns. A field so large, so 
destitute of religious institutions and instructions; so remote from ministerial 
sympathy and cooperation, being the extreme north of the State, was adapted 
to a spirit like his, which was invigorated by obstacles, and made tender and 
compassionate by the sight of sin and suffering. The more fully to execute 
the office of an evangelist, he was ordained at Orford, February 1, 1835, to the 
full work of the Christian ministry. Returning to his apostolic bishopric, 
embracing the greater part of the County of Coos, with only one Congrega- 
tional minister located in its bounds, and that one at the distance of more than 
30 miles, he resolved “to make full proof of his ministry,” by an active devo- 
tion to the interests of his numerous and scattered charge. Nor were his 
labors unaccompanied by success; he was encouraged by two revivals of reli- 
gion which strengthened the things which remained, and were ready to die, and 
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the good influence of which is seen in the improved moral and religious condi- 
tion of the place at this day. After five years of laborious service in this 
destitute region, he received an invitation to become the pastor of the church 
in Bradford, over which he was installed, December 2, 1829. Here again, he 
saw the efficacy of the gospel in an interesting revival of religion, besides the 
success which attended his unremitting labors-in seasons of spiritual declension. 
Individual cases of conversion occurred, when the church seemed to pray 
without faith, and Jabor without hope, and even at times to abandon effort. 
During his last sickness, unable for five weeks to lay his head upon his pillow, 
he still manifested a spirit most uncomplaining and resigned. In the violence 
of his distress, he would often say—*It is all right; it is just as it should be. 
Yes, it is all right.” As death drew near, unable to say much, and at times 
laboring under a partial mental alienation, still he manifested, that as his hope 
and refuge were in Christ, so his consolations were neither few nor small; and 
August 19, 1837, he returned to his Redeemer the spirit which had been washed 
in his blood, and from the time he first knew his grace, devoted to his service. 
So uniform and vigorous was his piety, that it was once remarked of him, that 
“however severe might be the moral winter around, his zeal was never frost- 
bitten.” 

Mr. Thatcher was married to Maria Utley of Hanover, by whom he had two 
children, one of whoni survives. E ‘i 


all 


FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES. 
The following is a translation of a notice which appeared lately in a Russian 
journal. . 
“ GENEALOGY OF UNIVERSITIES. 


The most ancient of the German Universities is that of Prague, which was 
founded in 1348. That of Vienna was founded in 1365; Heidelburg, 1386; 
Leipsig, 1409; Rostock, 1419; Griefswalde, 1456. © 


_ British. Oxford in the beginning of the thirteenth century; Cambridge, 
; St. Andrews, 1412; Glasgow, 1454; Aberdeen, 1506; Edinburg, 1682 ; 


“Dublin, 1591. 


Italian. Bologna, 1158; Naples, 1224; Padua, 1228; Rome, 1245; Pisa, 
1333 ; Turin, 1405; Florence, 1438. 


Swiss. Geneva, 1368; Basle, 1459. 


Spanish. Valencia, 1209; Salamanca, 1250; Valladolid, 1346; $ 
1474; Seville, 1504; Grenada, 1631. ; : apr a rawae? 


Dutch. Leyden, 1575; Groningen, 1614 ; Utrecht, 1636. 
Belgic. Liittich, 1816; Ghent, 1816: Brussels, 1834. 
Danish. Copenhagen, 1475. 


Swedish. Upsal, 1476; Lund, 1666. 


From this it appears that the most ancient Universities exist in Spain and 
Italy ; but these cannot be compared with similar institutions in the other king- 
doms of Europe. The Italian Universities have greatly degenerated. ‘Those of 
Spain are in the most wretched condition; many have neither professors nor 
students. A few Universities support with honor the antiquity of their origin ; 
among these are the English, and some of the German. In France, since the 


time of Napoleon, the title of Universities is given to twenty-si i 
! C > titl -six academies or 
high schools situated in different cities.” ; : i 
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and he was extensively known. He died in the ministerial office. From the time of his 
death till the settlement of the next minister, a term of more than seven years, the 
people in the first precinct were supplied by many different preachers. Previous to this 
time the second parish had been set off—At length Mr. Wilder was settled over the 
first precinct as the next minister. He was in the pastoral office upwards of thirty-two 
years. He was dismissed and has since died. He continued to reside in the place till 
his death.—Mr. Williams succeeded him in the pastoral office. He continued here 
some more than three years. He had been settled before in Providence, R. I. and in 
Foxborough, Ms. He has since been settled in Hebronville and he has preached in 
Barrington, R. I. and in several other places.—The next settled minister was Mr. War- 
ren. He continued in oifice a little more than two years and was dismissed. He has 
since been settled in Plymouth aad Weymouth, Ms. and Wethersfield and Canterbury, Ct. 
Since his dismission from this place the church have had no settled pastor. They have 
been, however, supplied for the most part of the time by different persons. Rev. Samuel 
W. Colburn, who had been previously settled in Taunton and in Abington, preached to 
them for two years. They were then’ supplied for some time by a Mr. Morley. They 
are now supplied by Rey. Benjamin Ober, who had been previously settled in West 
Newbury. He has been with them for two years and is expected to continue for the 
present. 

The whole of this town was included in one parish or religious society till April 7, 
1743, when it was divided, and the East Parish, or precinct, was set off as a distinct 
religious society. Mr. Thacher was the first minister who preached here. He com- 
menced August 20, 1743, but was not ordained till November 30, 1748, about five years. 
The church in this parish was formed at the same time in which their first pastor was 
ordained. Mr. Thacher continued in the pastoral office nearly thirty-six years, when he 
was dismissed by vote of the parish. He had, a few months previous to his dismission, 
suffered an attack of the palsy, which rendered him unable to perform the duties of his 
station, and of which he died September J3, 1785, in the 70th year of his age. He 
preached in this town about forty-one years. He was a highly respectable and useful 
man, and a worthy minister of the gospel. He published a discourse on the death of 
Rev. Mr. Weld, which has been reprinted; a small volume of his sermons was also 
republished in 1798, by his son, entitled, “Select Discourses on Practical Subjects.” 
After the dismission of Mr. Thacher and before the settlement of another minister, they 
were supplied by several preachers.x—Mr. Lazell was the next settled minister. He 
continued here about four years and was dismissed. He afterwards resided in the State 
of New York, where it is understood that he has since died.—Mr. Holman was the next 
minister that was settled. He wasin the pastoral office about twenty-one years. He 
has published several occasional discourses. Religion was revived under his ministry. 
He has continued to reside in the place ever since his dismission, and he has preached 
occasionally in the neighboring towns.—Mr. Ferguson was his successor. He formerly 
lived in Providence, R. J. He studied theology with Rev. Dr. Park. He was a useful 
minister, and he was in office about thirteen years. He published Memoirs of Dr. 
Hopkins of Newport, and several occasional sermons. He was not graduated at any 
college but he received the honorary degree of M. A. at Amherst. He is now settled 
in the ministry at Whately.—Mr, Crane is the present pastor and minister in this place. 
He studied theology at Auburn, N. Y. The church and society in the place are at 
present united and harmonious. 


BERKLEY. 


Berkley was originally a part of Taunton. It was set off and incorporated by the name 
of Berkley in 1737. By the act of incorporation the town was required to build a meet- 
ing-house and settle a minister. A Congregational church was organized November 2, 
1737, consisting of eighteen members. There have been several partial revivals, in 
which numbers have been added to the church; but the most general was in 1807, 
when between eighty and ninety were constrained to make a public profession of 
religion. Mr. Tobey was the first pastor of the church. He was ordained soon after 
the church was formed and he continued in office till his death. He was a very respec- 
table man, an orthodox and worthy minister of the gospel, generous, given to hospitality, 
affectionate to his people, ever ready to administer to their temporal and spiritual wants 
and by them much beloved. He died suddenly, February 13,1781. It appears that from 
the time of his death the church had no pastor for about seven years.—Mr. Andros was 
then settled their next minister, and he continued in office for more than forty-six years, 
when he was disinissed. He continues to reside in the place and occasionally preaches. 
He represents the town at present in the legislature of the Commonwealth. Mr. An- 
dros in early life was a soldier of the Revolution in the first part of the war. He was 
afterwards captured on board of a privateer and confined with many others in the old 
Jersey Prison-ship at New York. He has given to the public an interesting narrative of 
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his captivity, confinement and escape, in a little work entitled, “The Old Jersey Cap- 
tive.” He was not. favored with a collegiate education. He pursued classical studies 
at the academy in Plainfield, Ct. In 1790 he received the honorary degree of M. A. at 
Brown University. Mr. Andros is a man of good abilities and acquirements. He has 
been a sound and useful minister of the gospel. And besides the small work above- 
named he has furnished several publications, to wit: ‘ An Essay, in which the doctrine 
of a positive divine efficiency exciting the will of men to sin, as held by some modern 
writers, is candidly considered.” ‘A volume of sermons adapted to the particular 
benevolent operations of the day ;’? and also a considerable number of occasional dis- 
courses.—Mr, Poor was the third pastor of the church. He was installed, and he con- 
tinued in the ministry in this place but little more than two years. During the time 
there was no special attention to religion, but several persons were added to the church. 
He had been previously settled for about six years and an half in Beverly in the county 
of Essex. He afterwards preached for two years in Edgarton, on Martha’s Vineyard ; 
after which he came to this town.—Mr. Parsons is recently settled in this place. He is 
the present pastor of the church in Berkley. He has been a missionary for a few years 
in the State of Indiana. He has published sundry miscellaneous works, inclading an 
analytical system of teaching orthography, a biblical analysis, and several occasional 
discourses. He studied theology at Andover. 


DARTMOUTH. 


Dartmouth was incorporated in 1664, and it included at the time of its incorporation 
the present towns of Dartmouth, Westport, New Bedford and Fairhaven. It is under- 
stood that this town was first settled by Quakers. The first Congregational church 
within the present limits of this town was formed in consequence of the labors and 
preaching of Rev. Curtis Coe in the year 1807. Mr. Emerson was ordained the first 
pastor of the church the same year, and he died November 16, 1808. He was a native 
of Hollis, N. H. Having been graduated at college he studied law with the Hon. 
Samuel Dexter of Boston; but not having a taste for the practise of it he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits in Wilmington, N. C., then in Charlestown, Ms., and afterwards in 
his native town. While there he became pious and joined the Congregational church. 
Though successful in business he felt it his duty to relinquish it and preach the gospel. 
After studying divinity with his brother Joseph, then residing in Beverly, he commenced 
preaching. Having spent a year or two as a missionary he settled in the ministry at Dart- 
mouth, but his days and his labors were soon finished. He was a very excellent man; a 
worthy minister of the gospel, and much beloved by his people. His death was trium- 
phant. His widow still survives and resides ai Hollis, N. H. He had six children, five 
of whom still live—Mr. Crocker was at first ordained as an evangelist, April 24, 1816, to 
labor in Dartmouth and Fairhaven; and this continued about a year, after which he 
Jabored wholly in this town. He left the place in 1821 under unfavorable circumstances. 
—Mr. King was the next minister of this place. He was pastor of the church for about 
six years and his labors were blessed. He has since preached in Tiverton, R. I., in 
Dighton and Scituate, Ms —Mr. Horton was settled in this place about two years and 
his labors were blessed and religion was revived. He has since been settled in 
Brookfield.—Mr. Richmond was the next minister that was settled here and he preached 
in the place about five years. Under his ministry religion was revived and the church 
was built up and increased. He was obliged to leave in consequence of ill health. He 
is however at present able to preach and has some prospect of a resettlement in the 
ministry.—Rev. Abel Manning has supplied the people in this place for about a year, 
since Mr. Richmond was dismissed. But he has now left the place and is preaching in 


Barrington, R. 1. 
DIGHTON. 


Dighton was originally a part of Taunton; and it so continued till 1712, when it was 
set off and incorporated by the nate of Dighton. It is not known when the Congrega- 
tional church was first gathered, nor is it known exactly when Mr. Fisher, the first 
pastor, was settled; as no church records for a long space of time were preserved. It 
appears that there was a precinct before the incorporation of the town and it is probable 
Mr. Fisher was ordained over the church and precinct about the year 1710. He lived 
to an advanced age and continued in the ministry till his death. He was a good man 
and a worthy minister of the gospel. He was a native of some part of the county of 
Norfolk, and it is believed of the town of Dedham.—Mr. Smith was settled a colleague 
with Mr. Fisher about the year 1772. He continued in the ministry till December, 
1801, when he was dismissed from his pastoral office; and the following year he 
removed to the State of Pennsylvania, where it is understood that he died. He was in 
the ministry in this place nearly thirty years—Mr. Warren succeeded Mr. Smith in 
1802 and was for a time exceedingly popular, but he lost his popularity and was finally 
dismissed about the year 1815, He became a practitioner in medicine. His reputation 
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for purity of character was not in all respects fully sustained. He left the town, and his 
subsequent history is imperfectly known. He went to the State of New York and it is 
understood that he has since died.—Mr. Cummings was installed here December 26, 
1827, and was dismissed October 5, 1835. He had been settled before in Lebanon, 
N. Y. He has since been settled in North Wrentham, whence he has been recently 
dismissed in consequence of ill health.—Since Mr. Cummings left this people they have 
had no minister settled. Rev. Jonathan King preached to them one year. They have 
been but partially supplied. And such was the case with them previous to the settle- 
ment of Mr. Cummings. They were supplied but a part of the time. They received in 
the course of that period and also in past years of a Jater date some missionary assistance. 
They are not now perfectly united and harmonious. And the prospect at present of the 
settlement of the ministry among them is rather unfavorable-—Mr. Gushee preaches 
in the meeting-house in the southerly part of the town. He was settled September 23, 
1803. He is the first that has been ordained in that part of the town. He has been 
settled now almost thirty-five years and he is still in office. 


HANS LLOUNT. 


Easton was originally included in what was called Taunton North Purchase. It was 
afterwards a part of Norton, which was incorporated as a town and included in it at the 
time the present towns of Norton, Mansfield and Easton, in 1711. Easton was set off 
from Norton and incorporated as a town in 1725. It is not known when the church was 
first gathered in this town as no records for a long time from its formation were pre- 
served. Mr. Short was the first settled minister in this place and he died in office. But 
neither the time of his settlement or death has been ascertained. He had, before he 
came to this town, been settled in Attleborough.—Mr. Farrar was the second minister 
that was settled. He was however in office but a short time. He took a journey to 
visit his friends ; he died and never returned to his people in this town.—Mr. Belcher 
was the next minister that was settled. The time of his settlement is not known. Nor 
can it be ascertained how tong he was in the ministry or when he was dismissed. He 
became deranged and left the place. And it is understood that he carried away with 
him the records of the church—Mr. Prentice was the next minister. He had been 
previously settled in Grafton. He was installed in Easton November 18, 1747. He was 
considered a Vew Light. He was suspended from the discharge of his public ministry 
November 12, 1754, and in April following removed with his family to Grafton where 
he had been formerly settled. His subsequent history is imperfectly known.—Mr. 
Campbell was the next minister. He wasin the ministry in this place for nineteen years. 
He was dismissed and was afterwards resettled in Charlton where he continued about 
ten years. He was the son of Rev. Mr. Campbell of Oxford. He was respectable for 
his mental powers, literary attainments, and religious character—Mr. Reed was the next 
minister that was settled. He had a quiet and peaceable ministry in this place of more 
than twenty-five years. He was much beloved by his people and died in their esteem.— 
Mr. Sheldon was the next and he is the present minister in this place. He has been 
in office now upwards of twenty-seven years and his labors have been very signally 
blessed. During his ministry the church has been visited at different times with seven 
revivals of religion and it has been very much increased in numbers. A great change has 
also been produced in the general and in the religious character of the town. 


FAIRHAVEN. 


Fairhaven was originally a part of Dartmouth. It was afterwards included in New 
Bedford and so continued till 1812, when it was set off and incorporated by the name of 
Fairhaven. In 1794 the Congregational church was organized, consisting at the time of 
twenty-six members. Mr. Weston was their first pastor. He was ordained in 1795. 
Nothing worthy of special notice occurred during the greater part of his ministry. The 
first revival of religion that was ever known in this place commenced in 1805 and ex- 
tended into 1806. As the fruits of that revival rising two hundred were united with the 
church. In 1808 Mr. Weston was dismissed from his pastoral relation. He was after- 
wards appointed collector of the port of New Bedford. This office he held for a number 
of years. He then removed to the western part of the State of New York and there 
died. A division of the church took place ip 1811. Subsequently a new church was 
organized.—Mr. Wheeler was ordained over one of the churches in 1813 and he con- 
tinued his pastoral relation for five years. The other church had no settled pastor. 
They were however generally supplied. Soon after the dismission of Mr. Wheeler, 
which took place in 1818, the two churches were reunited and they had the Rev. Mr. 
Jewett settled over them who continued their pastor for two years.—In 1822 Mr. Gould 
took charge of the church and people in this place. And during his ministry there 
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have been added to the church more than two hundred persons. The church and society 
are at present perfectly united and harmonious.—It may be proper to remark that Mr. 
Wheeler has been settled since he left this place, in Candia, N.H. He is now in the 
State of Ohio. Mr. Jewett had been settled before he came to this town, in Lebanon, 
Me. He has since been settled in Scituate and Carver. Mr. Gould had been settled 
before he came to this town in Dracut, Ms. and in Darien, Ga. 


FALL RIVER. 


Fall River was originally a part of Freetown and so continued till 1803, when it was 
incorporated as a town by the name of Fall River. In 1804 the name was changed to 
Troy. About the year 1833 the name was changed again to Fall River. The first Con- 
gregational church was formed January 9, 1816, consisting at the time of five members, 
three males and two females. Mr. Read was the first pastor. He was in office a little 
more than two years. He has since been pastor of a church in Ware, but is now dead. 
—Mr. Smith succeeded him in the pastoral office in this place. He had been previously 
settled in Portland, Me. and since been settled in Catskill, N. Y. He is now settled 
in New Bedford. He was pastor of the church in this place a little more than four 
years——Mr. Fowler, the present pastor, was installed his successor July 7, 1831. 
‘He had been previously settled for eleven years in Plainfield, Ct. He has given to 
the public a few productions of his pen. Among these there are a disquisition upon 
the evils of using Tobacco, and a series of lectures upon the mode and subjects of 
baptism ; both of which-have been very highly commended. ‘* Since its organization 
the church in Fall River has been favored with the dews of divine grace, during a large 
portion of its existence ; and with four seasons of special revival, to wit: In the winter 
of 1826-7, when about sixty were added to the church; in the winter of 1831-2, when 
about fifty were added to the church; in 1834, when about fifty were added to the 
church; and in 1836, when more than one hundred were added to the church. These 
displays of the mercy and love of a faithful covenant-keeping God, the church would 
record with admiring gratitude and humble praise.’ The present number of members 
in the church is three hundred and twenty. It may be proper to add that a part of the 
Congregregational church and society of Fall River reside in Tiverton, R. I. 

The Unitarian Society in Fall River was incorporated March 9, 1832. It was organized 
in the following April, and it was supplied with preaching by different persons from that 
time till September 24, 1834, when Mr. Briggs was ordained their first minister. He 
continued with the society till November, 1837, when in consequence of an invitation 
to another place he was at his own request dismissed from his charge. He was installed 
in Piymouth, to which place he had been invited as a colleague with Rev. Dr. Kendall, 
January 3, 1838. The society are now destitute of a settled minister, yet they are 
generally supplied with preaching. 


FREETOWN. 


Freetown was incorporated in the year 1683 and it included at the time the present 
towns of Freetown and Fall River. It was originally known or at least the northerly 
and westerly part of it by the name of Assonet. In the year 1748 there existed a Congre- 
gational church near the centre, in the westerly part of the original town and not far 
from the present dividing line of Freetown and Fall River, of which Mr. Brett was the 
pastor; he was in office from 1748 to 1773 or thereabouts. Mr. Brett was dismissed 
and left the place a little before the commencement of the war of the Revolution. The 
church was broken up by the war; they had no stated supply afterwards, several of the 
members removed their relation to Berkley, their meeting-house was occupied by the 
Baptists, and the church finally became extinct. There was a small settlement of 
Indians in this town, about one hundred in number, situated a little to the east of North 
Watupper pond now included in Fall River. A school-house was built for them at 
the expense of the colony and a school was supported by the town. The school-house 
was also occupied for a meeting-house where Mr. Brett was engaged at the time of his 
settlement to preach at least once a month to the Indians. A few of these Indians still 
remain, having their residence at the same place and in the present town of Fall River. 
A church was formed in the North part of the town in Assonet village in the summer of 
1807, consisting of seventeen members, four males and thirteen females. They were 
supplied for a part of the time but not steadily for a number of years by different preach- 
ers, yet they had no settled pastor till 1829, when Mr. Raymond was installed. He had 
been settled before for a number of years in Chatham. He continued in this place 
about seven years. He now preaches in Bridgewater.—After the dismission of Mr. 
Raymond, the church was supplied for the most of the time till June, 1837, when 
Mr. Robinson, their present pastor, commenced his labors among them. He was 
ordained May, 1838, He studied theology at Auburn, N. Y. 
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HEBRONVILLE. 


This society is formed from the towns of Attleborough, Seekonk and Pawtucket. 
Their meeting-house stands upon the dividing line of Attleborough and Seekonk. 
The church in ‘this place was gathered by the labors of Rev. Thomas Williams. 
It was organized December 25, 1827. Mr. Williams was installed the first pastor, 
January 1, 1828. He had been previously settled in Providence, R. I. and in Fox- 
borough and Attleborough, Ms. He has since preached in Barrington, R. I. and in 
several other places. He continued in this place about four years and was dismissed at 
his own request. He was succeeded by Mr. Simmons who is still in office. The church 
has not been favored with any particular revival of religion since its formaticn but it 
has received considerable additions to its numbers. The society in this place, though 
small, is united and harmonious ; and the prospect in regard to the future is favorable. 


MANSFIELD. 


Mansfield was originally a part of Taunton. It was afterwards included in Norton. 
In 1731 it was incorporated by the name of Norton North Precinct. It contained at 
that time about twenty or twenty-five families. The first parish meeting was held 
August 31,1731. In 1770 it was incorporated as a district by the name of Mansfield. 
It was incorporated as a town with town privileges about the year 1775. As near as it 
can be ascertained it appears that the church was gathered on the same day on which 
the first minister, Mr. White, was ordained; and if such was the fact it must have been 
February 23, 1737. Mr. White was, from all that can be learnt of him, an amiable man 
and a worthy minister of the gospel. He was much esteemed by his people. He died 
in office.—Mr. Green was the second pastor of the church and he continued in the work 
of the ministry nearly forty-seven years. He died suddenly on the 4th of July at Nor- 
ton, where he had gone to attend on the celebration of our Independence. He was a 
worthy man and a good minister. He lived in much peace and harmony with his people, 
and he was held by them very deservedly in high esteem —Mr. Briggs was an amiable 
and interesting man and he lived quite happily with his people and he possessed their 
confidence. For about four years before his death his health was impaired and he suf- 
fered from mental derangement. In consequence of this he was led to request a dis- 
mission from his pastoral relation to his people. He was accordingly dismissed and 
has since died—Mr. Sayward succeeded him. He was dismissed in about two years 
from his ordination. His dismission is thought to have taken place in consequence 
of an anti-abolition riot. By that outrage the society became divided and very much 
injured. The prospect in regard to the resettlement of the ministry in the place is at. 
present unfavorable. 


NEW BEDFORD. 


New Bedford was originally included within the limits of Dartmouth. It was incor- 
porated by the name of New Bedford in 1787; it included the present town of Fair- 
haven till 1812, when that became a separate town. It is evident a Congregational 
church was formed at a somewhat early period in the original town of Dartmouth and 
within the present limits of New Bedford and Fairhaven, yet the time of its formation 
has not been ascertained. Indeed as access has not been had to the ancient records of 
the church for a long space of time from its formation, very few particulars in regard to 
its history and in regard to the ministers that preached in the place during that period 
have been learnt with any degree of certainty. It is believed however that the first 
minister that was settled was a Mr. Hunt. There is but little known of him. It is 
thought that he preached, died and was buried there—Mr. Peirce was probably the 
next minister. His tomb-stone shows where his remains were laid. From that it 
appears that he was born in the year 1700, that he was in the gospel ministry sixteen 
years, and that he died March 3, 1749. This is all that is learnt of him.—It is probable 
the next minister was a Mr, Cheever. But nothing very particular is at present known 
of him. It is supposed however that he was settled for a few years, that he was dis- 
missed and left the town.—Dr. West was probably the next minister that was settled. 
He was a man of strong powers of mind. In college he gained a rank among the most 
distinguished of his class. He was ordained in this place in the year 1761. He was a 
member of the convention for forming the constitution of Massachusetts. He was chosen 
an honorary member of the Academy of Arts and Sciences at Philadelphia, and a mem- 
_ ber of the Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston. In the latter part of his life his 
memory almost entirely failed him. He resigned his charge in 1803 and removed to 
Tiverton, R. I. where he passed the remainder of his days- with his son who is a physi- 
cian in that town. He died in Tiverton and was buried at New Bedford and within the 
limits of the present town of Fairhaven. He possessed an original mind, of vigorous- 
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owers. During the last thirty years of his life he used no notes in preaching. It was 
is practice, when he was not in his own pulpit, to discourse upon any text which was 

pointed out to him, and sometimes the most difficult passages would be given him for 

the purpose of trying his strength. He preached the election sermon in 1776. He pub- 
lished several occasional discourses and also Essays on Liberty and Necessity, in which 
the arguments of President Edwards and others for necessity are considered, the first 
part in 1793, the second in 1795. To these essays Dr. Edwards, the son of the Presi- 
dent, wrote an answer, and Dr. West left behind him a reply almost completed. The 
meeting-house at the head of the river in which Dr. West preached was standing till 

1837, when it was taken down. Both the meeting-house and the grave-yard near it in 

which Dr. West was interred, were within the limits of the present town of Fairhaven. 

The first church in New Bedford appears to have been destitute of a pastor and much 

of the time of a stated supply from the resignation of Dr. West in 1803 till 1828, when it 

was resuscitated and revived. At this time, viz. March 23, 1828, the church having 
become nearly extinct, there being but four members remaining, the chureh was 
renewed and five were added to their number. From this period they were generally 
supplied till 1830, when Mr. Seabury was settled. He continued to supply them for 
about two years when, by reason of ill health, he was obliged to discontinue his labors, 
but he was not formally dismissed till the ordination of their next and present pastor, 
-He now resides in this town. Mr. Burt succeeded him in the pastoral office. Since the re- 
suscitation of the church there have been some additions and it has been gradually increasing. 
The church and society are now perfectly united and harmonious. It may be proper to 
remark in this place that the church and society belong in part to Fairhaven. Dr. West for 
the most part of his ministry preached at the meeting-house at the head of the river. After- 
wards a meeting-house was erected in the village of Bedford and after that time for a few 
years of the Jast of his ministry Dr. West preached alternately at the old house at the head 
of theriver and at the new house in the village. Fora few years after Dr. West resigned 
his pastoral office and left the town they were occasionally supplied in both places by 
different preachers. And such continued to be the case for the most part of the time 
till the year 1807, when the Congregational church in the village, now denominated the 

North Congregational church in New Bedford, was formed. And indeed there was a 

similar state of things in regard to a supply in the village till 1810, when Mr. Holmes 

commenced his labors in the place. It is proper to remark that in the mean time a 

second precinct. was incorporated including the village of Bedford. It was entitled, the 

Bedford Precinct in New Bedford. It was incorporated February 29, 1808. In the 

spring of 1810, in consequence of a difference in religious sentiment, a division in the 

precinct began to manifest itself and it finally resulted in the secession of a majority of 
the church and a portion of the precinct and in the formation of a separate society. 

Over the society that was thus formed, including the church, Mr. Holmes was ordained 

in July, 1811. The society at first was very small. It has since been greatly enlarged. 

The church has received continual additions. In 1831 it had so increased that more 

than fifty persons were dismissed from it and formed into a separate church now under 

the care of Rev. Mr. Roberts. The church has been wonderfully blessed. God has 
shown great mercy to this portion of Zion. Mr. Helmes has now been in office nearly 
twenty-seven years. He has been a very useful and a very successful minister of the 
gospel. In 1823 he received the honorary degree of M. A. from® Brown University. 

Mr. Holmes has recently engaged for five years in an Agency at the West for the 

American Bible Society—Mr. Smith studied divinity at the Theological Seminary, An- 

dover, and has been settled in the ministry in Portland, Me., Fall River, Ms., Catskill, 

N. Y. He was installed as pastor at New Bedford, July 24, 1839. 

The precinct was supplied by different preachers from the time of its incorporation 
in 1808, but it had no settled minister till 1814. In that year Mr. Randall was settled. 
He continued with them a short time and resigned. He was afterwards settled for a 
short time in Saugus —Mr, Whitaker succeeded him for a short time. He had been 
settled before in Sharon. His subsequent history isnot fully known. He died, it is 
believed, in the State of New York.—Mr. Dewey was the next minister. He was 
settled in the place from 1823 to 1834. He preached the election sermon in 1826. 
He is now settled in the city of New York.—After him Mr. Angier was settled in the 
place about two years and left. He is now settled in Milton.—Mr. Peabody and Mr. 
Morrison succeeded him, being settled jointly. Mr, Peabody had been previously settled 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Morrison had not been settled before. 

The Trinitarian church in New Bedford was separated from the North Church under 
the care of Rev. Mr. Holmes and organized November, 1830. It consisted at the time 
of its formation of fifty-five members. It numbers at present eighty-three. The 
meeting-house was dedicated May 16, 1832. Mr. Roberts commenced preaching here 
the 26th of the same month. He was installed the pastor of the church November 14, 
of the same year. He was born May 2, 1795, at Trowbridge, Wiltshire, England. He 
studied divinity at Hackney Theological Seminary, Eng. in 1818. After leaving that 
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institution, he itinerated and preached in different parts of England and Ireland till 1823, 
when he was settled over the Congregational church in Warminster, Wiltshire, where 
he continued till 1832, when he was distnissed and came to this country. His labors 
have been blessed since his settlement in this place and the church has been increased. 
The church and society are at present perfectly united and harmonious. 


NORTON. 


Norton was originally a part of Taunton. It was incorporated by the name of Norton 
in 1711, and it included at that time the present towns of Easton and Mansfield. The 
first person that built a house and settled within the limits of this town was William 
Witherell, in 1670. The first church in this town was gathered October 28, 1714, and 
Mr. Avery was ordained the pastor on the same day. He died April 23,1770. Mr. 
Palmer was the second pastor of the church. He died in the sixty-second year of his 
age and thirty-ninth of his ministry—Mr. Clark was his successor, and he continued in 
office almost forty-two years. He was Vice President of the County Bible Society, 
and he held the same office in the Board of Trustees of Bristol Academy. He was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the young. He frequently presided in Ecclesiastical 
Councils and was ever considered a man of a sage and discriminating mind.—Mr. Bridge 
succeeded him and he is the present pastor of the church. He has been in office now 
but little more than two years. He studied theology at Cambridge.—The Trinitarian 
Congregational church was formed April 3, 1832. At the time of its formation the 
church consisted of twenty members. It numbers at the present time nearly one 
hundred and twenty. They were generally supplied, though they had no settled min- 
ister tll the installation of their present pastor. Mr. Allen studied theology at Andover. 
After leaving the institution he was employed for three or four years as an Agent of the 
American Tract Society in the States of Missouri and Illinois, and was then located as 
a stated preacher at Potosi, Mo. for about two years. He then returned to New England 
and was soon after invited to preach in this place and in a few months was installed 
pastor of the church. 


PAWTUCKET. 


Pawtucket was originally a part of Rehoboth. It was then included in Seekonk. And 
it became a separate town by the name of Pawtucket in 1828. The Congregational 
church was organized April 17, 1829. Mr. Hopkins was their first pastor. He was in 
office about three years when he was dismissed at his own request. He has since been 
settled in Utica and in Buffalo, N. Y—Mr. Phinney was the next minister that was 
settled. He was in office about three years, was dismissed and was soon after settled 
in Westborough. And he was in a short time after deposed from the ministry—Mr. 
Blodgett was the next and he is the present pastor of the church. He studied theology 
at the south and was first settled in the ministry in Savannah, Ga. He was afterwards 
settled at New Market, N. H. He is now in office in this place. The church at 
the time of its formation was small. It numbers at the present time about an hundred 
and fifty. It may be proper to remark that a part of the church and society belongs 
in Rhode Island. 


RAYNHAM. 


Raynham was originally included in Taunton. It became a separate town in 1731. 
By the act of incorporation the town was required within three years to ‘ procure and 
settle a learned and orthodox minister of good conversation, and to make provision for 
his comfortable and honorable support ; and likewise to provide a school-master to 
instruct their youth to read and write.” The church was organized in October, 1731, 
and Mr. Wales was ordained the next day after its organization. The church at the 
time consisted of thirty-two members, fifteen males and seventeen females, who were 
dismissed from the first church in Taunton. Mr. Wales was in the ministry till his death 
—a term of thirty-four years, and he died in the sixty-sixth year of his age. ‘He 
was blessed with talents which rendered him very amiable and entertaining in social 
life. In public prayer his performances were eminent, and on some occasions almost 
unequalled. In his preaching he was faithful, and exhibited the doctrines of the gospel 
in a plain and affecting manner. His son, the Jate Dr. Samuel Wales, was professor of 
Divinity in Yale College. His daughter was the wife of his successor in the ministry 
in this place.” During Mr. Wales’s ministry an hundred and twenty-six persons were 
added to the church.—In a little short of two years from his death, Mr. Fobes was 
ordained his successor and he continued in office till his death during a term of forty-five 
years. “He was a man exceedingly diligent in the acquisition of knowledge. He had 
a peculiar taste for scientific pursuits. In 1786 he officiated as President in Brown 
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University, during the absence of President Manning. The next year he was chosen 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy in that institution. He rendered very important 
services to the University ; he was chosen to its fellowship in 1787, and received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in 1792. The advancement of education employed much of 
his time and efforts. He excelled asa preacher. And in the course of his ministry he 
published several occasional discourses.”” During his ministry one hundred and thirty- 
six persons were admitted to the communion of the church.—Mr. Hull was his successor 
in the ministry. He had been previously settled in Amesbury. He is now settled in 
Carlisle. He was in office in this place nearly eleven years, and during this time fifty- 
two persons were received into the church. He was dismissed at his own request.— 
Mr. Sanford was his successor and he is still in office. He has been in the ministry in 
this place now almost fifteen years. He had been previously a tutor for some time in 
Brown University, where he was graduated. His labors here have been blessed.— 
Another society was commenced in this place about the year 1827, and they were 
occasionally supplied with preaching by different persons till 1831, when Mr. Dog- 
gett commenced preaching to this society and he has continued to supply them to this 
time. Mr. Doggett had been a tutor in Brown University, where he was graduated. 
He was for about sixteen years the preceptor of Taunton Academy, and he was after- 
wards settled in the ministry in Mendon for about the same length of time. He has 
published several occasional discourses. 


REHOBOTH. 


Rehoboth was incorporated as early as 1645, and it included at that time the present 
towns of Rehoboth, Seekonk and Pawtucket. And this continued to be the case till 
1812, when Seekonk, which included the present town of Pawtucket, was incorporated. 
The Congregational church in the present town of Rehoboth was organized November 
29, 1721, consisting of ten members, and Mr. Turner was ordained the same day. He 
continued in the ministry in the place till his death. And during this time one hundred 
and seventy persons were added to the church.—Mr. Rogerson was the next minister. 
He was a native of England and was there educated. In 1765 he received the degree of 
M. A. at Cambridge, Ms. He commenced his ministry at Brookline, where he preached 
one year. He then came to Rehoboth and preached a year for the first Congregational 
cburch in what is now Seekonk. He was ordained over the church in what is now 
Rehoboth July 2, 1759. Mr. Rogerson was a man of much learning, and faithful in the 
discharge of his duties as a minister and a Christian. Under his ministry the church 
and society were prosperous and united. He continued .with the people till his death. 
He was pastor of the church about forty years—Mr. Thompson was the third pastor of 
the church. He was graduated at Brown University ; he was appointed tutor in that 
institution and filled the office two years. He then directed his attention to the study 
of theology and was soon settled in this place. For a long time after his settlement his 
services as a pastor and preacher were highly acceptable to his church and society, and 
no less successful and beneficial. During the first twenty-one years of his ministry, 
seventy-seven persons were added to the church. The total namber of persons, that, 
in 1821, a century from its organization, had been enrolled in the list of its members, 
was three hundred and three. The number in 1826 was fifty-six, of whom eighteen 
were males and thirty-eight females. The year 1800 is noticed as a period of more 
than usual attention to the concerns and duties of religion. Forty individuals were 
added to the church, and, considering the number of families then belonging to the 
society, which did not exceed fifty, was a great addition for one year. In 1825, the 
harmony of the church and society was disturbed by the commencement of a series of 
difficulties which have continued to this time and are yet unsettled. Two or three 
ecclesiastical ex parte councils were called, mutual councils having been refused, which 
decided that the pastoral relations between Mr. Thompson and his church ought to 
cease. The society also voted to dismiss Mr. Thompson from his ministerial relation 
with said society. The meeting-house was then closed against him, and another 
minister was procured by the society to supply their desk. Mr. Thompson however 
continued to preach regularly to a portion of the church and society. He brought 
an action against the society for the recovery of his salary, and the case was decided 
in his favor. At length an accommodation was agreed upon between him and the 
society, he agreeing for the sum of $1,000 to relinquish his salary for the future.— 
But a severance having taken place in the church and society two meetings have been 
sustained. The portion opposed to Mr. Thompson settled over them Mr. Vernon who had 
been graduated at Brown University, and studied theology at Andover. Mr. Vernon 
has since taken a dismission.—Mr. Paine has succeeded him. He was ordained June 6, 
1838.—Mr. Thompson has had in years past, fifteen or twenty students in divinity ; he 
has had printed about thirty occasional sermons; and he published “A review of 
Mr. Andros’s Essay on divine agency.” He commenced the * Hopkinsian Magazine,” 
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a monthly of twenty-four pages, 8vo., in January, 1824, as sole editor and proprietor, and 
continued it with the omission of one year (1830,) till the close of 1832,—making four 
large 8vo, volumes. 


SEEKONK. 


Seekonk was originally included in Rehoboth and so continued till 1812, when it was 
set off with Pawtucket and incorporated as a separate town. The Congregational 
church of Seekonk was the earliest, and for a long time the only church in Rehoboth. 
Its existence is coeval with the first settlement within the limits of the town. It may 
be considered to bear date in the year 1644. It was a colony from the church in Wey- 
mouth. Mr. Samuel Newman was their first minister. He came with a part of his 
church from Weymouth where he had been settled. He was in the ministry here till 
his death. He was a hard student, an animated preacher, and an excellent and pious 
man. He was ardently beloved by his people, and his death was long and deeply 
lamented. He compiled a Concordance of the Bible,—a herculean labor,—the third in 
English that ever was published, and which far surpassed either of the two that preceded 
it.—He was succeeded in the ministry by his son, Mr. Noah Newman, who continued 
the pastor of the church till his death, a period of ten years.—Mr. Angier was his suc- 
cessor who was settled, and continued to preach, till, in consequence of ill health, he 
removed in 1692 or 1693, to Cambridge.—Mr. Thomas Greenwood was the next minis- 
ter. He continued in office till his death; and he was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Mr. John Greenwood, who was settled and continued to preach till 1757, when, in con- 
sequence of bodily infirmity, he was induced to resign his pastoral charge.—The next 
minister of the church was Mr. Carnes, who had previously been settled in Stoneham. 
After a few years he was dismissed at his own request. He was afterwards a chaplain in 
the American army in the war of the Revolution. He died in Lynn in 1802.—The next 
minister of the church was Mr. Hyde. He was in the ministry till his death. He was 
much beloved by his people to whem his labors were highly useful.—He was succeeded 
by Mr. Ellis, who had been previously settled at Norwich, Ct. where he continued till 
the commencement of the Revolutionary war, when he entered the American army as 
chaplain, and continued during the whole war. He was pastor of the church about 
eleven years, when he was dismissed at his own request, in consequence of old age and 
infirmities—Mr. Hill was the next settled minister. He had been a preacher in the 
Methodist connection. He taught a school for eight years in Warren, R.1. He was 
installed over this church, and, in addition to his pastoral duties, he kept a private school 
throughout the year and was a popular teacher of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin lan- 
guages, and also of the various departments of English literature. He was beloved by 
the people of his charge, and especially by the children and youth. He continued to 
preach till his death—Mr. Barney was the next and he is the present pastor of this 
church. His labors have been blessed. The present state of the church and society is 
prosperous. 


SOMERSET. 


Somerset was originally a part of Swanzey. It was set off by act of incorporation in 
1790.—There are in the town several religious denominations, but there has never been 
so far as can be ascertained, any minister or church of the Congregational order in the 
place. 


SWANZEY. 


Swanzey was incorporated in 1667. It is supposed to have been settled and to have 
received its name from Swanzey in Wales.—There are several religious denominations 
in the town, but none of the Congregational order. Indeed, so far as can be ascertained, 
there never has been any Congregational minister or church in the place. 


TAUNTON. 


Taunton was incorporated March 3, 1639, and it included in it at the time the present 
towns of Taunton, Raynham, Norton, Mansfield, Easton, Dighton and Berkley. It was 
settled by emigrants principally from Taunton in England. The greater portion of what 
is now included in Taunton and Raynham was originally known by the name of Cohan- 
net. The first purchase was made here of the natives in 1637, by Elizabeth Pool, and 
it was confirmed to her and Nicholas Street and their associates in 1641 by the govern- 
ment of Plymouth. This was probably the first purchase that was made of the Indians, 
by any of the settlers of New England. The first Congregational church in Taunton was 
gathered in 1638. Mr. Hooke was the first minister. He was an eminent man. He 
was a native of England. He was brother-in-law to Major-General Whalley, one of the 
regicides. Mr, Hooke was settled in this place in 1638, he resigned his charge in 1640, 
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he was afterwards settled in New Haven, he then returned to England and was made 
Master of the Levee, and Domestie Chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. He died in England. 
Mr. Street was the next minister. He succeeded Mr. Hooke in this place and afterwards 
upon his removal from Taunton he succeeded him also in New Haven. He was prob- 
ably a native of Taunton in England.—Mr. Shove was the next minister that was settled 
and he continued in office till his death. He was not educated at any college. His son, 
Rev. Seth Shove, was graduated at Cambridge in 1687, and ordained over the church 
and society in Danbury, Ct. October 13, 1697.—Mr. Danforth was the next minister and 
he continued in the pastoral office till his death. He was son of Rev. Mr. Danforth, of 
Roxbury. He preached the election sermon in 1714.—Mr. Clap was the next minister 
and he was in office about nine years, when he was dismissed and removed to Scituate. 
He went into the lay walks of life, was a representative many years from that place and 
also held the office of Judge.—Mr. Crocker was the next minister. It appears that 
he was in office about twenty-three years and was dismissed. His subsequent history is 
not fully known. He was a friend and correspondent of the celebrated George White- 
. field. He was grandfather of the present Hon. Samuel Crocker, of Taunton.—Mr. Bar- 
num was the next minister. He had been previously settled in Franklin. At the time 
of his death he was a chaplain in the American army in the war of the Revolution. He 
died at Pittsfield on his way home.—Mr. Jones was the next minister. He was a young 
man of pfepossessing manners and address, and of fine talents for the pulpit. He was 
dismissed in a short time after his settlement and his subsequent history is but little 
known.—Mr. Judson was the next minister. He was an able, sound and faithful 
preacher. He published -several able and- interesting discourses. His labors were 
very much blessed. A number of young men studied divinity with him. After 
his dismission from Taunton he was resettled in the ministry at Sheffield in the county 
of Berkshire, where he continued till his death in 1813.—Mr. Foster was the next 
minister. He had been previously settled in Paxton. After his leaving Taunton he 
became first a Universalist preacher,—he then turned infidel and associated with 
Thomas Paine.—Mr. Pipon was the next minister. He was a descendant from a Hu- 
guenot family. He was a wit; possessed of much quaint talent; he never married.— 
Mr. Hamilton was the next minister. He has been since settled in Gloucester. He is 
now in the Custom House in Boston in the employment of weigher and gauger.—Mr. 
Bigelow was the next minister and he is still in office. He received his theological 
education in part at Edinburgh, in Scotland. He was settled first in Medford as succes- 
sor to Dr. Osgood, July, 1823. He preached the election sermon in January, 1836. He 
was son to Hon. Timothy Bigelow, for many years speaker of the house of Representa- 
tives of this Commonwealth.—In introducing Mr. Foster the Congregational society pro- 
ceeded to give him an invitation for settlement without reference to the church. A 
division therefore ensued. The church withdrew in a body and with a portion of the 
congregation formed a separate society. This was subsequently incorporated as the 
West Congregational Society in Taunton. They were without a settled minister till 
Mr. Colburn was ordained over them, yet they had a constant supply by different 
preachers. Mr, Daniel Farrington, of Wrentham, and a graduate at Brown University in 
1775, preached to them a considerable time, and was invited to settle but declined the 
invitation. Mr. Colburn, after he was dismissed from this people, was settled in Ab- 
ington.—Mr. Cobb is now the pastor of the church and the minister of the West Con- 
gregational Society in Taunton. He has published several occasional discourses. His 
labors have been signally blessed; he has been favored with four extensive revivals of 
religion during his ministry and the church has been greatly increased. 

In consequence of the settlement of Mr. Hamilton, a portion of the Congregational 
Society, including a majority of the church, withdrew and formed a separate society. 
This took place in the autumn of 1821, The Trinitarian church was formed in this con- 
nection and nearly at the same time. The church and society held their meetings at 
first in the town-house and afterwards in the court-house. And this continued to-be the 
case till their meeting-house was completed. They were generally supplied with 
preaching by different persons till the settlement of Mr. Isham, their first minister. He 
was ordained February 18, 1824. Sometime in the next autumn, in consequence of 
ill health, he left the place and sailed for the island of Cuba, where he passed the winter. 
But his health was not improved. He continued to decline. He set out the following 
spring to return and arrived at Boston, being very weak and low. He was taken froin 
the vessel and conveyed to the house of Rev. Dr. Wisner, where, the next day, he died. 
His remains were removed to Taunton and there buried. He was aman of much 
promise ; and was highly distinguished for his pulpit talents and asan able preacher. But 
his labors and his days were soon finished.—Mr. Maltby was the next and he is the 
present pastor of the church. He has been in office now more than twelve years. He 
has been a very successful minister of the gospel, his labors have been signally blessed 
and the church under his ministry has been visited with several revivals of religion, The 
congregation has been greatly enlarged and the church in consequence of its rapid and 
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continued increase has dismissed from its numbers forty-twa members asa colony in 
order to the formation of the church in Spring Street. 

The Spring Street church, in Taunton, was organized January 12, 1837; consisting of 
forty-four members—seventeen males and twenty-seven females, of whom forty-two 
were a colony from the Trinitarian Congregational church under the pastoral care of 
Rev. Mr. Maltby, and two from Rev. Mr. Cobb’s church in West Taunton. It was 
thought that the cause of Christ demanded such an organization, and accordingly forty- 
four individuals were, by a regularly called council, constituted a new church, to become 
the nucleus of a new congregation. Having purchased a large and convenient house 
in Spring Street, recently occupied by the Universalists; it was dedicated to “the 
Three that bear record in heaven,” January 12, 1837.—Mr. Emery, recently from the 
Andover Theological Seminary, was called, in the providence of God, to preach for this 
church, and it resulted in his ordination as its pastor, November 23, 1837, 
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Westport was incorporated in 1787. Previous to that time it was included in Dart- 
mouth, The only Congregational church that-was ever in the town was formed in 1818, 
and it consisted at that time of twenty-two members, It is proper to remark that religion 
was revived at that time and the church was formed in consequence, through the 
instrumentality of a licensed preacher of the name of America Bonney, who labored in 
the place nearly a year, died and was buried there in 1819. The church has never had 
a settled minister. From its formation there were additions made to it from time to 
time till 1821, when it numbered forty-three members. Since that time there have 
been no additions, and as there have been various deaths and removals, the church has 
decreased. The present number of members is twenty-six. As a reason of the decrease 
of the church it may be proper to remark that they have had no minister with them, and 
they have had no regular preaching since 1828. Through the instrumentality however 
of a pious and well educated schoolmaster, religious meetings have been sustained during 
the winter past, and the state of things in the place it is thought has been improved. 


SKETCH OF THE BOSTON ATHENAUM. 


[By Epwarp Wiae.esworts, M. A.] 


In the year 1806, a society of gentlemen who conducted a periodical work 
called the “ Monthly Anthology,” published in Boston, issued proposals for the 
establishment of a Reading-room, to contain valuable journals, foreign and 
domestic, books of general reference and other works adapted to such a place 
of resort. The design was so favorably received, that the subscription list was 
soon filled with a large number of respectable names. In consequence of this 
success, and in compliance with the wishes of many patrons of the undertaking, 
it was determined to extend the plan and to add a library to the foundation. At 
the time when the journals and periodical publications were received, more than 
a thousand volumes of valuable works, principally donations, had been collected 
and added to the institution. At this stage of the undertaking, the gentlemen 
who had commenced and so far conducted it, transferred their right in the 
Anthology Reading-Room and Library to certain trustees, with power to manage 
the same and to become a body corporate, if they should deem such a measure 
expedient. The trustees proceeded to open the rooms of the institution, first 
in Congress Street, afterwards in Tremont Street. 

They next took measures to procure an act of incorporation for themselves 
and their future associates. In the act for this purpose, they obtained powers 
to comprehend in the establishment, besides the objects already contemplated, 
others relating to the sciences and arts, so that the institution might be sub- 
servient not only to the acquisition but also to the communication of knowledge. 
In consequence of this enlargement of the plan, a name of more extensive 
signification than the one then in use was adopted, and the trustees with their 
associates were made a body corporate by the title of the Proprietors of the 
Boston Atheneum. 
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The objects which the trustees had in view at that time were, besides the 
Reading-Room and Library, a Museum or Cabinet to contain specimens from 
the three kingdoms of nature scientifically arranged, natural and artificial 
curiosities, antiques, coins, medals, vases, gems and intaglios, also a Repository 
of Arts, in which should be placed for inspection models of new and useful 
machines, likewise drawings, designs, paintings, engravings, statues and other 
objects of the fine arts, and especially the productions of our native artists, 
also a Laboratory and an Apparatus for experiments in chemistry and natural 
philosophy, for astronomical observations and geographical improvements. 

The above account is taken from an article in the Monthly Anthology for May, 
1807, written by the Rev. John T. Kirkland, D. D. the late President of Harvard 
College. Soon after the publication of that article, one hundred and fifty 
shares at three hundred dollars a share were sold. This was the number 
limited by the terms of the subscription. Several life shares at one hundred 
dollars each were also subscribed for, and many persons became annual sub- 
scribers at ten dollars each. Public societies and private individuals in various 
parts of the country made numerous donations to the young institution. From 
that time it has continued to prosper. In its infancy it was greatly indebted 
to the late William Smith Shaw, Esq., who was very active in procuring its 
establishment, labored zealously to obtain donations for its library and cabinet, 
and also contributed very generously to the same. 

In February, 1807, the Boston Atheneum was incorporated, and “Theophilus 
Parsons, John Davis, John Lowell, William Emerson, Jobn T. Kirkland, Peter 
Thatcher, William S. Shaw, Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Joseph 8S. Buckminster 
and Obadiah Rich, with such others as shall from time to time be duly admitted 
members of said association, are created a body corporate by the name of “'The 
Proprietors of the Boston Atheneum.” 

April 7, 1807, the proprietors held their first meeting under the act, and chose 
the following gentlemen to be the officers of the institution, viz: 


Hon. Turoruinus Parsons, President. 
» Hon. Joun Davis, Vice President. 
Joun Lowe tt, Esq., Treasurer. 
Wittram 8. Ssaw, Esq., Secretary. 
Rev. Wititram Emerson, ) 
Rey. Joun T. Kirxxanp, D. D., | 
Prerer Tuacuer, Esq., Trustees. 
R. H. Garpiyer, Esq., 
Rey. J. S. Buckminster, 


July 16, three other gentlemen were added to the board of trustees, viz: 


Hon. Harrison G. Ors, 
Samuet Exror, Esq. 
James Perkins, Esq. 


Soon after that time, an estate in Tremont Street was purchased for the 
institution; and the library, reading-room, &c. remained there till 1822. Up 
to that time also the library of the ex-president, John Quincy Adams, con- 
taining above 5,500 volumes, remained on deposit within the walls of the 
Atheneum, and was accessible to all persons who enjoyed the privileges of the 
institution. In 1817, the library of the American Academy, then amounting to 
1,590 volumes, was also deposited in the Atheneum for the use of the sub- 
scribers, and remained there until 1829. 

In July, 1818, authority was given to the Corporation to create one hundred 
and fifty new shares, and in December, 1821, the proprietors authorized the 
trustees to sell one hundred of these additional shares. 

In June, 1822, the Atheneum property was removed from Tremont Street to 
the estate which it now occupies in Pearl Street, the greater part of which was 
presented to the institution by the late James Perkins. The market value of 
the property thus munificently given by him was twenty-two thousand dollars. 
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In 1823, the King’s Chapel Library and the Theological Library, containing 
together 1,300 volumes of theological works, were deposited in the Atheneum, 
on the condition that the ministers of the King’s Chapel and the proprietors of 
the Theological Library should be admitted to the rooms of the institution, with 
the privileges of life subscribers, while the libraries should remain in it. These 
libraries are still in the Atheneum. 

In the same year, the books of the Atheneum were classified and arranged 
upon the plan most approved in the great libraries of Europe. Every shelf is 
numbered. Every book is marked on the inside of the cover, in pencil, with 
the number of the shelf to which it belongs, and there is a manuscript catalogue 
of the whole, different from the printed catalogue, and intended to be a mere 
inventory of the books in the order of their arrangement in the library. This 
renders the task of examining the library, which is done annually, very easy. 

In the same year, four thousand and three hundred dollars were subscribed 
towards the erection of a building on the land of the Atheneum, suitable for 
the delivery of lectures and the exhibition of paintings and statuary. 

In the year 1826, the Hon. Thomas H. Perkins offered to give eight thousand 
dollars towards the completion of the building just mentioned, provided the 
like sum should be subscribed by other friends of the Atheneum before the 
first day of November of that year; and his nephew, James Perkins, Esq., at 

the same time offered the same sum on the same conditions. A committee of 
the trustees, including the late Dr. Bowditch who labored earnestly in the 
matter, proceeded to apply for subscriptions, and obtained, including the princely 
offers of the Messrs. Perkins and the sale of some shares in the Atheneum, an 
amount exceeding forty thousand dollars. With this accession of funds, a 
spacious building was erected for the delivery of lectures and the exhibition of 
paintings, and large accessions were made to the library, after which there 
remained the sum of sixteen thousand and five hundred dollars, which was 
added to the permanent fund of the institution for the purchase of books, &c. 

In the same year, a union was effected with the Boston Medical Library, and 
its books, valued at forty-five hundred dollars, were accordingly added to those 
of the Atheneum. 

In the same year also, an association which had been formed for the purchase 
of a Scientific Library, became merged in the Atheneum on terms advantageous 
to both parties, and its funds, exceeding three thousand dollars, were transferred 
to the Atheneum to be expended in the purchase of scientific books. 

In the same year too, after considerable discussion, the principal part of the 
books of the Atheneum were allowed to circulate among such of the pro- 
prietors and life share-holders as should pay five dollars per annum for the 
privilege. They still circulate on the same terms. 

In 1827, the first exhibition of paintings took place in the building erected 
for that purpose. A similar exhibition has taken place in the summer of every 
year since that time. ; 

The present condition of the Atheneum may be briefly stated as follows.— 
The library contains above 30,000 volumes, of which 1,400 contain 27,000 
pamphlets. There are, distinct from the printed catalogue of the library, two 
manuscript catalogues of the pamphlets. In one of these, the titles of the 
pamphlets are arrahged in alphabetical order; in the other they are arranged 
in classes according to the subjects. These two catalogues together fill four 
folio volumes.—The permanent fund of the institution is about thirty thousand 
dollars. The annual income from this source and from subscriptions is about 
twenty-eight hundred dollars. The annual expenses are about sixteen hundred 
dollars. ‘The surplus is expended in books.—The Atheneum has an excellent 
gallery in which the annual exhibition of paintings takes place. These paintings 
are obtained from various quarters. A large portion of them have been loaned 
for the occasion. The proceeds of the exhibitions are applied to the increase 
of the fine arts department of the institution, which already comprises seventy 
valuable paintings, (besides twenty-one left on deposit,) a collection of plaster 
casts from the antique and of busts in plaster and marble of distinguished 
persons, many books of valuable plates, including Audubon’s American birds,, 
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(four hundred and thirty-five plates, all of the size of life and colored,) Daniel’s 
Oriental Scenery in six volumes folio, &c. &c., also above thirteen thousand 
ancient and modern coins and medals, and a collection of casts of cameos and 
medals. 


The following are the principal regulations of the institution : 


The proprietors meet annually on the first Monday of January. 

The officers are chosen annually. They are a president, vice president, 
treasurer, secretary, and nine trustees. The trustees appoint a librarian and 
sub-librarian. 

The price of a share is $300; that of a life subscription $100; annual sub- 
scribers pay $10 for the use of the library and reading-room, but are not allowed 
to take out books. é . 

Every proprietor has, besides his own right, two rights of admission trans- 
ferable to such persons as he may select. Proprietors and life shareholders on 
paying $5 annually may take books home not to exceed four volumes out at once. 
Every proprietor and life subscriber may introduce strangers not residing within 
twenty miles of Boston, and such strangers are entitled to visit the Atheneum 
for one month from the time of their introduction. 

The whole number of proprietors at present is 258. ® 

Certain persons by virtue of their offices are entitled to free admission to the 
Atheneum. These are the governor and council, the lieutenant-governor and 
members of the legislature of Massachusetts for the time being, the judges of 
the Supreme Court and of the Courts of the United States, the officers and 
resident graduates of Harvard College, of Williams College, of Amherst College 
and of the Theological Seminary at Andover, the several presidents of the 
American Academy, Historical Society, Medical Society, Agricultural Society, 
Salem Atheneum and the East India Marine Society of Salem, also clergymen 
settled in Boston. These last are likewise allowed to take out books on the 
same terms as proprietors. 

A book is kept in which any visiter may propose the purchase of any 
publication. 

A record is kept of all donations. 


- LisT, OF OBR ET CES. 
Presidents. . 
Hon. Theop. Parsons, LL. D. from 1807 to 1814 | Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, from 1830 to 1832 
«John Davis, LL. D. & Wels 1816 “Francis C. Gray, «¢ 1833 “ 1836 
John Lowell, LL. D. “1816 “ 1819 | George Hayward, M: D. tc 1837 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, LL. D. “ 1820 “ 1829 
P Vice-Presidents. 


Hon. John Davis, LL. D. from 1807 to 1814. | Hon. Peter O. Thatcher, from 1823 to 1825 


John Lowell, LL. D. «1814 “ 1816 | Hon. Francis C. Gra sO 826 Ac 
Hou, Josiah Quincy, LL. D. “ 1816 “ 1819 | Prof. George Dickacr, esse ae 
James Perkins, Esq. KES TSAO George Hayward, M.D, «¢ 1834 “ 1836 
John Richards, Esq. “1821 “ 1822 | Thomas G. Cary, Esq. «1837 

4 7 ¥ 

Treasurers. — 

John Lowell, LL. D. from 1807 to 1811 { Thomas W. Ward, Esq. _ from 1828 to 1836 
Joseph Tilden, Esq. “1811 “ 1815 | Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. «1837 
Nathan Appleton, Esq. SLO e827 

en : Secretaries. 
William 8. Shaw, Esq. from 1807 to 1823 | Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. from 1828 to 1830 
Henry Codman, Esq. 1824 “ 1827 | William T. Bidreve, Hisqs ie, 1831 

Librarians. : 
William 8. Shaw, Esq. from 1807 to 1823 | Seth Bass, M. D. from 1825 
. 
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The number of trustees of the institution is nine. The following gentlemen 
have at various times held the office of trustee : 


Rev. William Emerson. Prof. George Ticknor. 
Rev. John T. Kirkland, D, D. Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. D. 
Hon. Peter O. Thatcher. Samuel Dorr, Esq. 

R. H. Gardiner, Esq. Edward Brooks, Esq. 
Rey, J. S. Buckminster. George Hayward, M. D. 
Hon. Harrison G, Otis, LL. D. Israel Thorndike, Esq. 
James Perkins, Esq. Henderson Inches, Esq. 
Samuel Eliot, Esq. Joseph Coolidge, Jr., Esq. 
Hon. Samuel Dexter, LL. D. Franklin Dexter, Esq. 
Richard Sullivan, Esq. Jobn Lowell, Jr., Esq. 
Hon. John Lowell, LL. D. Charles P. Curtis, Esq. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, LL. D. Isaac P. Davis, Esq. 

Jobn Richards, Esq. Edward Wigglesworth, Esq. 
Hon. John Davis, LL. D. Hon. Samuel A. Eliot. 
Joseph Tilden, Esq, William H. Prescott, Esq. 
David Sears, Esq. William J. Loring, Ksq. 
Theodore Lyman, Jr., Esq. William T. Andrews, lisq. 
His Ex. Edward Everett, LL. D. Thomas G. Cary, Esq. 
Hon. Francis C. Gray. Samuel May, Esq. 

Amos Lawrence, Esq. John A. Lowell, Esq. 

Hon. Charles Jackson, LL. D. Samuel Lawrence, Esq. 
Henry Codman, Esq. Thomas B. Curtis, Esq. 
Samuel Swett, Esq. Nathaniel I. Bowditch, Esq, 
William Sturgis, Esq. Enoch Hale, M. D. 


Thomas Wigglesworth, Esq. 


THE CONVENT OF IONA. 


[By Rev. Enocn Ponp, D. D,, Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor.] 


Av what period, and by what instrumentality, Christianity was first planted 
in the British Isles, cannot now be certainly ascertained. Both Eusebius and 
Theodoret mention the Britons as among those nations to whom the gospel 
was preached by the apostles ; and Clemens Romanus, a companion of Paul, 
informs us that he pursued his missionary labors “ to the utmost boundaries 
of the West.” But whether he actually visited Britain, is more than can be 
determined with historical certainty. Among the thousands of Romans who 
passed over into what is now England, in the reign of Claudius and his suc- 
cessors, there were undoubtedly great numbers of professed Christians, who, 
of course, would spread the knowledge of their Saviour there. We know, at 
least, that before the close of the second century, the gospel had been very 
generally diffused throughout the island of Great Britain. We have the testi- 
mony of Tertullian, who lived at this period, that it had been extended, not 
only to those provinces which were subject to the Romans, but beyond them. 
“The various tribes of the Getuli,” says he, “ and the numerous hordes of the 
Mauri, all the Spanish clans, and the different nations of Gauls, and the regions 
of the Britons inaccessible to the Romans, are subject to Christ.” Adven, 
Judzeos, cap. 7. ; | ’ 

Subsequent to this period, the state of Christianity in the island was greatly 
affected by the political troubles in which the natives were involved. By the 
decline and extinction of the Roman power, and the predatory excursions of 
the Picts and Scots, the churches were necessarily disturbed and distressed. 
But that which affected them more deeply than any thing, and resulted almost 
in their extermination, was the Saxon invasion. The Saxons at this time were 
fierce and cruel Pagans. The light of Christianity had not shined upon them. 
Their minds were involved in the deep darkness of superstition and barbarism. 
And while they overran, as with a flood, all the fairer provinces of what is now 
England, they scattered the rising churches, destroyed or banished the native 
Christians, and in place of the gospel, brought back the horrid rites of Woden 
and of Thor. <A portion of the flying Britons took refuge in Wales, where 
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their descendants remain to the present day. Other portions of them escaped 
to the North ; while many fled into France,* and Ireland, and carried the light 
of Christianity with them. : 

It is an interesting fact in the history of the church, that during the greater 
part of the sixth century, while in England the lights of learning and religion 
were suffering an almost total eclipse, in Ireland they shone forth with distin- 
guished splendor. The clergy of Ireland were among the most learned and 
efficient in the world. She was an asylum for the oppressed and persecuted 
of other lands, and her churches increased and prospered greatly. So true 
was this, that Ireland, at that period, was proverbially denominated insula 
sanctorum, an island of saints.t 

Among other evidences of the existence and power of religion in Ireland, 
during the sixth century, we have that of the missionary spirit. ‘Their mis- 
sionaries went forth into all, the surrounding regions. It would be interesting 
to contemplate several instances of missionary zeal, emanating from this inter- 
esting spot; but I will direct attention to but one. 

Columba was boru in Ireland, A. D. 521. After laboring with signal success, 
for a time, for the advancement of religion in his own country, he set sail for 
the neighboring shores of Scotland. His attention was first directed to the 
Picts, many of whom were converted through his instrumentality. ‘To reward 
him for his disinterested exertions, the king of the Picts put him in possession 
of the little island of Iona,t lying on the outer shore of Mull, which is one of 
the principal of the Hebrides or Western Islands. Columba now returned to 
Ireland, and having secured twelve assistants, came back and established him- 
self on the shores of Iona. The first object of these adventurers was to prepare 
themselves huts, and to erect a little church. But as the fame of their enter- 
prise rapidly spread, and numbers resorted to them for religious instruction, 

these original structures, which were necessarily rude, gave place to others 
of a more permanent character; and in a few years, Iona was covered with 
cloisters and churches, and became the residence of a numerous and learned 
body of ecclesiastics. 

The establishment at Iona is commonly spoken of as a convent; but it was 
more properly a college, or rather a theological and missionary school. Its 
inmates were subject to a system of rules; but they were not associated 
together, as in other convents, for the mere purpose of observing these rules. 
Their rules were intended for the preservation of order, and the attainment of 
proper habits and discipline, while the grand design of the whole establishment 
was to train up men for active service in the gospel ministry. 

The institution was furnished with a valuable library. Of this we have evi- 
dence so late as the fifteenth century. When Pope Pius II. was in Scotland, 
in 1456, he proposed visiting the ruins at Iona, in search of rare and valuable 
books. 

The government of the school was vested in a principal and twelve assistants. 
The office of principal was held by Columba, till the time of his decease, which 
took place A. D. 597. Himself and his assistants were all presbyters, there 
being no higher ministerial office known among them. 'To them pertained 
the business of instruction, and a general oversight of the concerns of the 
institution. They judged of the qualifications of those under their care, and 
determined when they should be employed in the active duties of the ministry. 
They gaye them ordination, and sent them forth to their respective fields of 
labor, and still continued them under their direction and control. Even those 
of their members who were constituted bishops, considered themselves as still 
amenable to the faculty at Iona, and might be recalled, whenever they should 
deem it proper. 


* Hence one of the northern provinces of France is called Brittany to this day. 

{It may be remarked, in passing, that what is now Ireland, or the north of Ireland, was the proper 
Scotia of the ancients. The Scots, who invaded and overran a great part of Caledonia were from Ireland. 
They transferred the name of their native to that. of their adopted country. The ancient Caledonia is: 
now Scotland ; and the ancient Scotia is Ireland. 

f } Thig island is known by different names, as J, Hii, and Icolmkill. It is now more generally called 
Ona. 
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The course of study at Iona was eminently scriptural. It is recorded of 
Columba, that “he was much devoted to the study of the holy Scriptures.” 
He taught his disciples to confirm their doctrines by testimonies drawn from 
the same high source, and declared that alone to be divine counsel which was 
so established. The consequence was, that the students at Iona were simple 
Bible Christians, uncontaminated with the superstitions which were then 
beginning to prevail in other parts of the Christian world. Bede, though not 
of their party, and having no prejudices in their favor, bears ample testimony 
to their pureness of doctrine, sanctity of life, and also to their learning. They 
“ were bound,” he says, “to exercise themselves in the reading of Scripture, 
and the learning of psalms.” “'They would receive those things only” as 
matter of doctrine, “ which are contained in the writings of the prophets, the 
evangelists, and apostles.” 

After the commencement of his great establishment at Iona, Columba, it 
would seem, did not desist altogether from personal missionary labors. We 
are informed of his excursions into the county of Inverness, where he preached 
to the rude inhabitants “by means of an interpreter.” But his principal 
influence now was’ through the medium of those who were preparing for use- 
fulness under his instructions. 'These penetrated into every part of Scotland, 
so that before the close of the sixth century, the great mass of the inhabitants 
were nominally converted. They preached also in Ireland, in Wales, in some 
parts of the Belgic provinces, and in Germany. 

The influence which they exerted upon England requires a more particular 
consideration. England which, since the Saxon invasion, had been reduced 
almost to paganism, was destined to receive the light of Christianity from two 
opposite quarters, and at nearly the same time. It was near the close of the 
sixth century that Augustine, with his forty monks, was sent by Gregory the 
Great to publish the gospel in the south of England. He succeeded in the 
conversion of the king of Kent; and the greater part of his kingdom, at that 
time the most poweriul branch of the heptarchy, were soon persuaded to 
embrace Christianity. 

While these things were in progress in the south of England, Oswald, king 
of Northumberland, the northernmost branch of the heptarchy, applied to Iona 
for a bishop to instruct his people. The first who was sent bore the name of 
Corman; but he, not being acceptable on account of the austerity of his 
manners, returned to the convent, to give an account of his ill success. On 
this occasion Aidan, one of the inmates, pronounced a speech so full of wisdom, 
that with one consent, the brethren resolved to appoint him to the vacant 
office. “It seems to me,” said he, addressing himself to Corman, “that your 
austere manners and conduct towards them was unsuitable to their state of 
extreme ignorance. They should be treated like infants with milk, till they 
become capable of stronger meat.” As Aidan proceeded with his address, 
“the eyes of all who were in the assembly,” says Bede, “ were turned towards 
him. They diligently weighed what he said; and thinking him worthy of the 
episcopate, they agreed in the determination to send him into Northumbria, 
for the purpose of teaching the unbelieving and the unlearned. They found, 
indeed, that he was super-eminently endowed with the gift of discretion, which 
is the mother of all virtues; for which reason they ordained him, and sent him 
forth to preach.” Hist. Lib. iii. ¢. 5. 

The character of this missionary would have done honor to the purest times. 
He gave to the poor whatever presents he received from the rich, and employed 
himself with his associates in the Scriptures continually. He strictly avoided 
every thing luxurious, and every appearance of secular avarice and ambition. 
He redeemed captives with the money which was given to him, and afterwards 
instructed them, and fitted them for the ministry. He labored under a disad- 
vantage, indeed, in not being able to speak the language of the English per- 
feetly ; but king Oswald, who well understood both languages, acted as his 
interpreter, and did what he could to assist him in his labors. The zeal of 
this monarch was extraordinary. He was a nursing father to the infant church. 
He was the benefactor of the poor and needy, and powerfully seconded every 
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attempt to spread the knowledge and practice of godliness. Encouraged by 
his protection, more ministers from Iona came into bis dominions, and churches 
every where were erected. : : 

Aidan had his episcopal seat at Lindisfarne, a small island in the German 
Sea.* He was succeeded in his work by Finan, and he by Colman, both of 
whom were ordained and sent forth from Lona, in the same manner as their illus- 
trious predecessor had been. By the labors of these men and of their coadju- 
tors, the gospel was preached in all the northern and central parts of England, 
as far southward as the Thames. 

The successor of Columba in the presidency at Iona, was Adamnanus, who 
wrote the life of his venerated instructor. 

In process of time, numerous other establishments sprang up in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, constituted substantially after the model of Iona. One 
was founded by Serf or Servanus, a disciple of Columba, on a little island in 
Loch Levin; after whom the spot is still denominated “ Serf’s Island.” 
Another was founded at Abernethy, another at Dunkeld, another at St. 
Andrews, and others at Dunblane, Dunfirmline, Monimusk, and Scone. 
Indeed, it is said by some writers, that not less than a hundred different con- 
vents, founded substantially after the model of that at Iona, and growing up 
under its influence, rose into being during the next 400 years. The members 
of these establishments, and the missionaries from them, were denominated 
Culdees. They were found in every part of the British islands, and beyond 
them, and constituted a numerous and powerful body of ecclesiastics. ‘They 
were distinguished for their love of the Bible, the simplicity of their faith and 
worship, and their steady and persevering opposition to the usurpation and 
superstitions of the church of Rome. 

One of their earliest controversies with Rome respected the proper time of 
observing Easter ; the Scottish missionaries copying, on this point, the example 
of the Asiatic churches. They did not practice auricular confession ; rejected 
penance and authoritative absolution ; made no use of chrism in baptism, or of 
confirmation ; opposed the doctrine of the real presence ; withstood the idola- 
trous worship of saints and angels; dedicated their churches to God, and not 
to the saints; and placed no reliance on merit of any kind, except that of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. "They were opposed to the celibacy of the clergy, and lived 
themselves in the married state. In short, they were witnesses to the simple 
doctrines and institutions of the gospel, in an age of abounding and ever 
increasing darkness and superstition. 

The contest of these Scottish missionaries with the church of Rome began 
at an early period, and in England. It has been observed already, that the two 
classes of missionaries commenced their labors in England almost at the same 
time, the one class in the south, and the other in the north.} In the progress 
of things, they ere long came together, and their characteristic differences were 
made known. Various synods and conferences were held, with a view to 
reconciling these differences; but in vain. The emissaries from Rome were 
bigotted and overbearing. The missionaries from Iona had learned their reli- 
gion from the Bible, and could not be convinced on any other authority. The 
kings, however, rather inclined to the customs of Rome, as being the more 
fascmating and imposing; and the Scots were obliged, after a time, to retire 
from the country. Colman, the third bishop from Iona, left*his bishoprick, 
A. D. 662, and returned, with many of his adherents, to Scotland. And Bede 
informs us, that “the Catholic institution daily increasing, all the Scots, who 
resided among the Angles, either conformed to it, or returned to their own 
country.” 

But the contest was longer and more severe in Scotland and Wales. In 
what detestation the arrogant claims of Rome were held in Wales, we learn 
from as poems of Taliessin, who is supposed to have flourished about the 
year 620. 


* Now called Holy Island, near Berwick upon ‘'weed. 


t The mission of Augustine in Kent was earlier than that of the Scottish missionaries in Northumbria, 
but not many years. 
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*« Woe be to that priest, yborn, 
That will not cleanly weed his corn, 
And preach his charge among ; 
Woe te to that shepherd, I say, 
That will not watch his fold alway, 
As to his office doth belong ; 
Woe be to him that doth not keep 
From Romish wolves his erring sheep, 
With staff and weapon strong.” 


In Scotland, the influence of the Culdees continued, with little abatement, as 
late as the twelfth century. At this period, queen Margaret, an Anglo Saxon 
princess, who had been trained up in the religion of Rome, exerted an influence 
to bring the Scottish clergy to participate in her views. A still more powerful 
influence was exerted in the same direction, by Alexander I., and his brother 
David. The latter succeeded, about the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, in breaking down the Culdee establishments, and subjecting them to 
the rule of the Catholic bishops. 

It is said that the year, in which we have the last mention of the Culdees in 
Scotland, was the very same in which the Lollards made their appearance in 
Germany. Shortly after this, Wickliffe began to hold up a light in England, 
which was not extinguished till the dawn of the Reformation. It would seem, 
in this view, that God had witnesses to the reality and power of spiritual reli- 
gion through all the dark ages, not only in the south of Europe, among the 
fastnesses of the Alps, but also in the north, among the rugged cliffs of Scotland 
and Wales. 

From this more general view of the subject, we turn now, for a moment, to 
the parent institution at Iona. After the erection of similar establishments on 
the main land, especially those of Abernethy, Dunkeld, and St. Andrews, the 
particular influence of that at Jona necessarily declined. This, however, was 
not the principal cause of its decline. Attempts were pretty early made to 
corrupt this fountain head of influence, and poison it with the superstitions of 
Rome. For this purpose, Egbert, a Saxon monk and emissary of Rome, was 
stationed here, near the commencement of the eighth century, by Nectan III, 
king of the Picts. At the same time, Nectan banished those of the family of 
Jona, who would not submit to the Romish customs, especially in regard to the 
time of observing Easter. After the death of Egbert and Nectan, the exiles 
returned to their beloved seats, and remained undisturbed to the end of the 
century. 

In the beginning of the next century, the Danish pirates ravaged the island, 
and committed extreme cruelties on its defenceless inhabitants. They burnt 
such of the buildings as were combustible, and murdered about seventy of the 
inmates. 7 

Historians relate, that a Norwegian invader of the Hebrides, A. D. 1098, 
spared Iona and its inhabitants from the devastation which marked the rest of 
his progress. Afterwards, however, it was plundered by a fleet of Norwegian 
pirates, who committed great depredations in the surrounding islands. Still it 
subsisted, so late as the thirteenth or fourteenth century, when this, together 
with all the Culdee establishments, were subjected to the Romish bishops, by 
the authority of the kings of Scotland. Subsequently, it seems to have been a 
seat of one of the bishops of the isles. 

In the year 1773, Iona was visited by Dr. Samuel Johnson, who thus describes 
his feelings on the occasion, and also the ruins which he discovered. After a 
landing had been with difficulty effected, the doctor proceeds: “ We were now 
treading that illustrious island, which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion. ‘To abstract the mind from all local 
emotion would be impossible, if it were endeavored ; and would be foolish, if 
it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses ; 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and from 
my friends be such a frigid philosophy as may conduct us, indifferent and 
unmoved, over any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or 
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virtue. That man is little to be erivied, whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Lona.” ; 

After resting for the night in “a barn well stocked with hay,” “ we rose,” 
says Johnson, “in the morning, and surveyed the place. ‘The churches of the 
two convents are both standing, though unroofed. They were built of unhewn 
stone, but solid, and not inelegant. ‘The Episcopal church consists of two 
parts, separated by the belfry, and built at different times. The original church 
had, like others, the altar at one end, and the tower at the other; but as it grew 
too small, another building of equal dimensions was added, and the tower then 
was necessarily in the middle. ‘That these edifices are of different ages, seems 
evident. The arch of the first church is Roman, being part of a circle ; that of 
the additional building is pointed, and therefore Gothic. The tower is firm, 
and wants only to be floored and covered. 

“The bottom of the church is so encumbered with mud and rubbish, that 
we could make no discoveries of curious inscriptions. The place is said to be 
known where the black stones lie concealed, on which the old Highland chiefs 
when they made contracts and alliances, used to take the oath, which was 
considered as more sacred than any other obligation, and which could not be 
violated without the blackest infamy. In those days of violence and rapine, it 
was of great importance to impress Upon savage minds the sanctity of an oath, 
by some particular and extraordinary circumstances. They would not have 
recourse to the black stones upon small or common occasions ; and when they 
had established their faith by this tremendous sanction, inconstancy and 
treachery were no longer feared. 

“Of the chambers or cells belonging to the monks, there are some walls 
remaining, but nothing approaching to a complete apartment. 

“The chapel of the nunnery is now used by the inhabitants as a kind, of 
general cow-house, and the bottom is consequently too miry for examination. 
Some of the stones which covered the later abbesses have inscriptions, which 
might yet be read, if the chapel were cleansed. The roof of this, as of all the 
other buildings, is totally destroyed, not only because timber, when neglected, 
quickly decays, but because, in an island utterly destitute of wood, it was 
wanted for use, and was consequently the first plunder of needy rapacity. The 
chancel of the nuns’ chape! is covered with an arch of stone, to which time 
has done no injury. A small apartment communicating with the choir, on the 
north side, roofed with stone in like manner, is also entire, 

“In one of the churches was a marble altar, which the superstition of the 
inhabitants has destroyed. ‘Their opinion was, that a fragment of this stone 
was a defence against shipwrecks, fire, and miscarriages. In one corner of the 
church, the bason for holy water is yet unbroken. 

“South of the chapel, stand the walls of a large room, which was probably 
the hall or refectory of the nunnery. ‘This apartment is capable of repair. Of 
the rest of the convent there are only fragments. 

“Besides the two principal churches, there are, I think, five chapels yet 
standing, and three more are remembered. There are also crosses, of which 
two bear the names of St. John and St. Matthew. 

“ A large space of ground about these consecrated edifices is covered with 
grave stones, few of which have any inscription. He that surveys it, attended 
by an insular antiquary, may be told where the kings of many nations are 
buried; and if he loves to soothe his imagination with the thoughts which 
naturally rise in places where the great and the powerful lie mingled with the 
dust, let him listen in submissive silence; for if he asks any questions, his 
delight is at an end. 

“Jona has long enjoyed, without any very credible attestation, the honor of 
being reputed the cemetery of the Scottish kings. It is not unlikely that, when 
the opinion of local sanctity was prevalent, the chieftains of the isles, and 
perhaps some of the Norwegian or Irish were reposited in this venerable 
enclosure. But by whom the subterraneous vaults are peopled is now utterly 
unknown. The graves are very numerous, and some of them undoubtedly 
contain the remains of men who did not expect to be so soon forgotten. 
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“ Not far from this awful ground may be traced the garden of the monastery. 
The fish ponds are yet discernible, and the aqueduct which supplied them is 
still in use. 

“There remains a broken building, which is called the bishop’s house, I 
know not by what authority. It was once the residence of a man above the 
common rank, for it has two stories, and a chimney. There is on the island 
only one house more that has a chimney. We entered it, and found it wanting 
neither repair nor inhabitants. But to the farmers who now possess it, the 
chimney is of no great value ; for their fire was made on the floor in the middle 
of the room; and notwithstanding the dignity of their mansion, they rejoiced, 
like their neighbors, in the comforts of smoke.” 

Dr. Johnson represents Iona as remarkably fruitful, and as containing several 
hundred inhabitants. But its fruitfulness, he adds, “is now its whole prosperity. 
Its inhabitants are exceedingly gross, and almost entirely neglected. I know 
not if they are visited by any minister. The island, which was once the 
metropolis of learning and piety, has now no school for education, nor temple 
for worship, only two inhabitants that can speak English, and not one that can 
write or read.” 

From this account of Johnson, we may gather his opinion as to the celebrity 
of the place, and of the school which formerly existed there. On another page 
he says, that this “ was, to the early ages, the great school of theology”—* the 
Instructress of the western regions.” Of the ruins which he ‘describes, some 
things certainly are of comparatively recent date. ‘They were added, after the 
establishment fell under the power of the Romish bishops. 

Dr. Johnson hints at another fact, which ‘is well attested, though he seems to 
have held it somewhat in doubt, viz. that lona was, for a long period, the ordi- 
nary place of sepulture for the surrounding kings. The island was regarded 
as a sacred place. Its ground was consecrated ground. And kings and nobles 
were careful to provide, that their dust might be here deposited. Indeed, 
several monarchs are said to have abdicated their thrones, and retired, in the 
evening of life, to the cloisters of Lona, that they might here prepare for death, 
and secure for themselves a place of burial. It is related by the older his- 
torians, that forty-eight kings of Scotland, four of Ireland, eight of Norway, 
and one of France, lie interred on this little island. All the great families in 
the neighborhood, who could effect for themselves so important an object, were 
also buried here. 

In view of the great and just celebrity of the establishment at Iona, it is 
matter of wonder that so little should be known and said of it in modern times. 
Dr. Jamieson, in his “ Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees, and of their 
settlements in Scotland, England, and Ireland,” published in Edinburg in the 
year 1811, has thrown much light on the subject before us; but aside from him, 
few modern writers have touched the matter, except in a passing way. 

With the catechetical school at Alexandria, every scholar is familiar. But 
the institution of which we speak was scarcely less celebrated in its day, than 
that at Alexandria. It may not have produced as distinguished scholars, but 
it sent out more faithful and laborious ministers. In point of critical learning, 
it may not have accomplished so much good ; but it certainly accomplished 
far less hurt. While the school at Alexandria exerted, on the whole, a corrupt- 
ing influence on the church, introducing false principles of interpreting Scrip- 
ture, and adulterating the simple doctrines of the gospel with the minglings of 
a proud, pagan philosophy, the school at Iona effectually resisted, for a time, 
the current of superstition and corruption, which was setting in upon the 
British islands from the church of Rome. 

Unfortunately for Iona, its history has become involved with one of the per- 
plexing religious controversies of the day: I mean that respecting the divine 
right and apostolical succession of bishops. It is certain that the school at Iona 
was governed by presbyters. Its principal and his twelve associates were 
presbyters. To this point, the testimony of Bede and others is express. After 
the same model, too, all the other regular Culdee establishments seem to have 
been formed. It is certain that the faculty or senate of Iona ordained and sent 
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out several bishops, who, with their assistants and successors, were instru- 
mental in converting the Anglo-Saxons, through the northern and central parts 
of England. It is certain that these Scottish bishops ordained other bishops, 
and a great many inferior ministers, and that the influence of their ordinations 
and labors continues in England to the present time. 

To all this, the high church Episcopalian replies, that though we have no 
account of any bishop residing at Iona, and taking part in the ordinations 
there, still, it is altogether probable there was one, since the distinction between 
bishops and presbyters universally prevailed in the sixth century, and bishops 
were found every where else. 

But this consideration, says the Presbyterian, is not conclusive, since the 
divine right of bishops, and the necessity of an apostolical succession, was not 
insisted on in the sixth century. ‘This was not a doctrine of the Catholics, till 
so late as the Council of Trent, and was not advocated by the English bishops, 
till the times of Bancroft and Laud. It is further urged, on the authority of 
the Saxon Chronicle, that though there was always a presbyter abbot at Iona, 
there was no bishop. 

A question so weighty, and so long and warmly contested, I shall not take 
upon me here to decide. It will be admitted, perhaps, by all, that through the 
connection of the presbyter establishment at Iona with the hierarchy of 
England, the subject of the apostolical succession is considerably embarrassed, 
and the difficulty of establishing it, to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, 
is increased. 

I have said already, that Iona is a small island, lying on the outer shore of 
Mull. The channel between the two islands is about half a mile in width, and 
of difficult navigation, owing to the existence of sunken rocks. Iona is two 
miles and a half in length, and a little more than a mile in breadth, containing 
1,300 Scotch acres. The surface is uneven, rising into hills, the most elevated 
of which is about 400 feet above the level of the sea. The soil is easy of cul- 
tivation, and affords abundant crops of barley and oats. Notwithstanding the 
lateness of sowing the grain, it is ready for harvest early in August. Adamna- 
nus relates, that barley sown in June, by direction of Columba, was ripe in the 
beginning of August ; which, however, he ascribes to a miracle. He mentions 
also the abundance of the crop. The pastures of Iona are celebrated in all the 
vicinity. 

A great variety of beautiful minerals are found on the island, among which 
is a small vein of coal. There are extensive rocks of seinite on the southwest 
shore, which afford blocks of any dimensions. Of this material almost all the 
ancient structures were builded. 

I conclude by suggesting to American Christians, who are making, or are 
about to make, the tour of Europe, to be sure to set their feet on the sands of 
Jona. I scarcely know a place, on the other side of the Atlantic, which to my 
own mind stands connected with so many pleasing and sacred associations. 
If it is interesting to visit the Isle of Wight, and stand by the grave of Elizabeth 
Waldron, it surely cannot be less so, to visit the sacred classic ground of Iona, 
and survey its ruins, and tread upon the ashes of the illustrious and holy dead 
who are there entombed. 
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[Furnished by the Rev. Joan C. Brown, St. Petersburgh.] 


I. The University of Copenhagen. 


Tue desired information will be found for the most part in the accompanying 
description, (copied from a MS. by Dr. Kirkegaard, written for a German 


periodical,) and the following remarks may supply what further accuracy may - 
be required. 
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As the University was established with the express purpose of fitting men to 
fill the official situations in church and state; the professors are nearly all of them 
likewise examiners; in addition to the examinations spoken of in the MS. 
namely, the examinations in arts and in philosophy, (the object of which is to 
ascertain what knowledge the student brigs with him from school, and 
secondly what progress in general information he has made in his first 
academical year, both which are held by the members of the philosophical 
faculty ;) these have besides to hold an examination for office, for those who 
desire to be directors or head teachers in the classical schools of the country. 

The theological faculty holds an examination for office for all those intended 
for the ministry of the established church. The juridical, for all the legal 
officials, (judges) advocates and attorneys. 

The medicinal faculty examined hitherto only those who, besides the right to 
practice, wished to be admissible to the more important offices in this profes- 
sion payed by the state, whilst the other were examined by the chirurgical 
academy spoken of in my MS. ;* but from the present year, 1838, there is to be 
but one common examination for all who will practise or seek office as phy- 
sicians, and this is held by the professors of the faculty and academy in common. 
As a consequence of the absence of all sound religious tendency in the past 
generation, as well as their utter disregard of the lessons to be derived from the 
history of past times, the theological and juridical faculties in particular are 
devoid of any living connection with and influence upon the intellectual devel- 
opment and moral state of the people. Medicine and the natural sciences are 
cultivated with more vigor and in a closer connection with real life, and, 
together with philology, number amongst their teachers the university’s most 
celebrated names: in physics, Oersted ; astronomy, Schumacher ; botany, Scow ; 
Bronsted, celebrated for his travels in Greece, together with Denmark’s most 
celebrated poet, Ochlenschlager. 

The number of the professors is: 
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The number of students is about 900. 

The number entered yearly on the books is between 150 and 200. 

The estates of the University amount according to hartkorn,!}+ to about one- 
hundredth of Denmark Proper ; besides it possesses a capital of 150,000t rigs- 
bankdaler, and manages and appropriates to the support of needy students the 
income of considerable estates, together with the interest of 830,000§ Rbd. 
granted, the first by different kings, the last by private individuals.? 

Besides the University library, (see German MS.) there are also in connection 
with the University, a botanical garden, astronomical observatory, extensive 
collections in natural history, together with the (hitherto independent) chirur- 
gical academy, with four professors, two tutors, and about 200 students, which 
from the present year may be considered as in a certain respect an appendix 
to it.3 4 


II. Soro Academy. 


This establishment owes its origin to a Cistercian cloister, founded by the 
celebrated Archbishop Absalon’s family, and enlarged by himself, (1151-61.) 

After the introduction of the Reformation, (1536) the monks for the time 
being were permitted to remain there till their death, after which the property 
devolved to the crown, and continued from 1536 to be appropriated to the 


* The accompanying German MS. t The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, refer to notes at the end of the article. 
$ About £15,000, § About £83,000. 
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support of a classical school. To this the celebrated king Christian the 4th, 
(James I., Christian’s brother in law,) annexed from the year 1623 an academy 
where the young nobility might receive an education answering to their 
station, and the powerful influence on the concerns of the kingdom to which it 
at that time gave them access. 

The establishment was supplied by the king with considerable grants of the 
secularized property of the cloisters, while his mother also aided it with money, 
and it had for a short time many pupils, notwithstanding it seems that the 
king’s design of diminishing the disposition of the nobles to seek their educa- 
tion in foreign lands, and France in particular, was not fully realized. Under 
his successor, Frederick III., however, the habit began to be less frequent, and 
as the greatest part of the country during an unfortunate war with Sweden, 
had long been in the power of the enemy, the institution was necessarily broken 
up (1665) from want of funds. 

The academy indeed was again established in the year 1747 by king Fred- 
erick V., and enriched by the celebrated writer, Ludo. Holberg, who bestowed 
upon it his estates and a considerable capital ; but an academy for the Danish 

‘nobility, at a time when it was devoid of all influence, and destitute of any 
internal vigor or strength, was an untimely abortion and could not thrive. 

In vain an attempt was made to help it forward, and follow the spirit of the 
times by opening it fiom 1782 to the people at large ; it was less and less fre- 
quented, and towards the end of the century came to a complete stand. 

At last the buildings and library were destroyed by fire in 1813. Meanwhile 
it ought to be mentioned that some of the professors of the academy in this 
period did important service to the national literature, which was neglected in 
Copenhagen, through the rage for what was foreign, and in this respect they 
were worthy followers of Holberg, with whom our literature, at least its prosaic, 
proper and independent development may be said to begin. 

The property of the academy, which (consisting in part of legacies) could 
not be diverted to any other channel, was at the same time so great, (compared 
with that of the Copenhagen University, being as 4 to 3,) that exertions were 
soon made to reéstablish it. It now, (since the year 1822,) consists of a philo- 
sophical faculty, combined with one of the best classical schools in the kingdom, 
where students on leaving school, and before proceeding to the metropolitan 
University to be educated for a particular profession, acquire a more general 
literary education, which is by no means as much confined to the classics as 
the parallel course in Copenhagen, but pays much more regard to modern lan- 
guages and literature, English in particular. 

The academy has at the present time twelve professors, and some teachers 
in music, arithmetic, gymnastics, &c. but the number of the pupils, (exclusive 
of course of the school, which is numerously attended,) has not as yet exceeded 
twenty, and it will scarcely succeed in conferring any considerable benefit on 
the country without a total reform of its present system, which is an unfor- 
tunate attempt at combining the traditional scholastic education with the more 
modern European system. 

The library and collections are as yet of no considerable extent, though per- 
fectly adequate to the more immediate design of the institution. 

ILI. Of public classical, or so called Latin schools, which are much of the same 
kind as what we call gymnasia in Germany, and which on the whole are in 
good condition, there are in the islands of the kingdom twelve, and in Jutland 
seven ; there are in addition to these, especially in the metropolis, various 
private establishments of the same kind, very numerously attended. 

IV. It may be further remarked, that Iceland has a Latin school in Bessestad. 
which is connected with a theological seminary where a part of the clergy of 
the island are educated, while the rest, as well as those who design themselves 
for the legal and medical professions, proceed from schools in the island direct 
to the University in Copenhagen, where they are particularly favored in respect 
of public support. 


This establishment has a theological professor, and three other tutors. 
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Amongst the other institutions for acquiring a higher order of attainments 
in a line of study not strictly classical, we may mention, 

1. The Polytechnic Institution, established 1829, with six professors and 
three tutors, where by means of instructions in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
technology, &c. as well as by all kinds of practical exercises, an attempt is 
made to afford the people a comprehensive education in arts and industry, 
which may fit them to establish or superintend all kinds of manufactories. 

2. The Academy for the Fine Arts in Copenhagen, instituted 1754, by king 
Frederick V. This operates as a society for the encouragement of arts; for 
instance, by a yearly exhibition of the works of members and others, which 
are judged of any worth, (as specimens of their respective arts, &c.) and like- 
wise as a school for the arts. 

In addition to six of the ordinary members of the academy, the establishment 
has four other professors, (in anatomy, perspective, mathematics, mythology and 
the history of the arts,) and besides, eleven tutors, particularly in drawing. 
Amongst the most celebrated of its pupils we may mention Juul, Abildsgaard, 
and THORVALDSEN, at present the first sculptor in Europe. 

The academy has likewise by its drawing school, which is attended by about 
500 pupils, contributed towards spreading amongst mechanics an improved 
taste, and an accuracy in the finish of their works. 

The resources of the academy are small, and its income consists chiefly of a 
sum paid yearly out of the state purse. 

It possesses a collection of antiques in plaster of Paris, as well as some 
paintings. The king has permitted it to be kept in one of his palaces, 

3. “ Real” Schools.* Of these there are but few, and those private; the 
government has lately given orders for the establishment of two public ones. 

4. For the education of officers, there are two military schools; the Land 
Cadet Academy, and the Sea Cadet Academy, from which the pupils pass directly 
into the army or navy as officers ; and the Military High School, in which indi- 
viduals from among the younger officers, who have distinguished themselves 
by their diligence and ability, acquire a higher cultivation with a view to their 
special destination, to serve hereafter on the general’s staff. 


REMARKS, 


1 Hartkorn is a mode of measurement, in which the consideration of the quality of the 
land is combined with that of the quantity. According to this all landed property in 
Denmark Proper is valued. The word hartkorn signifies clean or winnowed corn, the 
land being estimated according to the quantity of clean corn which, in proportion to the 
quality of the land, it should have to pay in tax to the king. 

2 As the University has such considerable funds, it has, in place of the University 
buildings, which were for the most part burnt down by the bombardment of 1807, 
erected a new one at its own expense, (about 180,000 Rbd.) which was formally opened 
in 1836, and is an ornament to the city. 

3 It is without doubt something quite peculiar to the Copenhagen University, and at 
the same time characteristic of the feeling prevailing between the government and the 
students, that these not only in 1801 and 1807 as a special corps, carried arms in the 
defence of the metropolis, but also since that time continue as a corps, (the king’s own 
select corps,) and yearly exercise themselves in arms. 

4 The academy got in the year 1827, a beautiful new building, in which there are not 
only apartments for instruction and for public occasions, but also for the household estab- 
lishment, where nearly all the pupils of the school, (which is not the case in any of the 
other schools of the country,) are likewise pensioners, lodged, supported, &c. The pro- 
fessors also have, nearly all of them, official apartments either in the academy itself, or 
in places appointed for that purpose, and houses belonging to the establishment. 


* By ‘* Real” Schools, are meant those which are designed for young men, who, without being specifi- 
cally literary characters, should in general society stand on the same footing with these in respect of 
general esteem and information, only that this information shall be of a modern and European character, 
(i. e. modern languages, the natural sciences, &c.) It is requested that these may not be confounded with 
the ordinary schools for the people at large, of which there are so many that every child in the country 
that attends no higher establishment, receives in them the necessary instruction in religion, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, &c. 
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The books referring to the foregoing subjects are :—‘‘ Nyerups Skildring af Danmarks 
zldre og nyere Tilstand,’ Description of the Ancient and Modern state of Denmark ; 
“ Thaarups det danske Monarkies Statistik, &c.’”’ Statistics of the Danish Monarchy. 

Nothing at all is here said of the Dutchies of Holstein, Lauenburg, and Sleswick, as 
the two first are parts of Germany which have only a common king with Denmark. 
The last, though Danish, yet in respect of language, cultivation, and educational estab- 
lishments, more resembles Holstein. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In the year 1785, three colleges were constituted by the legislature on the 
same day, and by a single charter, common to them all. One of these was by 
the charter located at Charleston, with a view to accommodate the sea coast of 
the State; another at Winnsborough, near the centre, and the third at Cam- 
bridge, in the northwestern part. 

In 1791, a new charter was granted for the College of Charleston, in conse- 
quence, (as its preamble recites,) of “many inconveniences having arisen in 
carrying into execution the act of 1785, both as to the time of election of 
officers from among the trustees of Charleston College, and as to the other 
stated times and places of meeting of the trustees of the said college.” The 
preamble, also, recites, “that by blending the regulations for the said three 
colleges into one act, doubts had arisen in many instances, as to the construc- 
tion of the same.” = 

The original endowment of the college by the legislature was very con- 
siderable, consisting of 8% acres of land, (streets deducted,) and known by the 
name of “free school land.” It was situated in Charleston, and was comprised 
between Boundary, St. Philip, Coming and George streets. The present 
college square was one-fourth part of the tract. We shall see in the progress 
of this sketch, what became of the other three-fourths. 

Besides this large and valuable endowment in land, the early records of the 
trustees are filled with notices of legacies and donations made for its use by 
the pious and the liberal, amounting to many thousands of pounds. The 
liberality of the citizens even anticipated the action of the legislature ; for as 
early as 1776, John McKenzie, Esq. bequeathed a thousand pounds, and his 
valuable library of 1,200 volumes, in the language of his will, “to a college to 
be established at Charlestown.” By the will of John Price, dated 28th August, 
1772, a college to be established in Charleston, was prospectively made his 
residuary legatee. It appears that this legacy amounted to nearly £1,000 
sterling, at the sale of his estate. Again, Benjamin Smith, in his will dated 
25th July, 1770, gave £500 sterling to a college to be established in Charleston. 
Mrs. Brewton gave by her will £1,000 sterling “to a college to be established 
in the province, in case of the death of all her children under age and without 
issue.” Samuel Wainwright gave by his will, £2,000, currency money, towards 
endowing a college or academy in South Carolina,—provided such seminary 
should be established within three years after his decease—otherwise to go to 
the South Carolina Society.” His will was dated on the 8th of February, 1780. 
Mary Ellis by will dated 15th August, 1780, gave £5,000 “current money, for 
the use of one or more seminaries of learning established or to be established 
in South Carolina, to be disposed of in such way and manner, as might by her 
executors be thought most fit and conducive towards promoting said seminary 
or seminaries.” ‘These legacies and donations do credit to the spirit of the 
people of South Carolina in early times, and make it manifest, that if literary 
institutions have not flourished there, it has not been owing to any unwillingness 
on the part of the people to sustain and cherish them. At an early period of 
the history of the college, Mr. Belcher Noyes made it a considerable donation 
of valuable books, but the exact time of his doing this is unknown to us. 
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Among the original trustees of the college were, Charles Pinckney, John 
Rutledge, David Ramsey, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Thomas Hayward, Jr., 
Edward Rutledge, and Thomas Pinckney,—names not unknown in the history 
of their country. It will be convenient to review its history according to the 
order in which its principal officers have succeeded each other. 

Very little if any thing seems to have been done in the way of instruction 
between 1785 and 1789, in which last year, on the 14th of March, the Rev. 
Robert Smith, afterwards Bishop of the Diocese of South Carolina, was elected 
the Principal. The college building consisted of a very long, narrow and low 
brick range which was originally erected and used for soldiers’ barracks during 
the Revolution, and the college commenced operations by Dr. Smith’s trans- 
ferring his private academy to it, consisting of about sixty pupils. The number 
of pupils increased, and during the greater part of Dr. Smith’s time, they seem 
to have been from one hundred to one hundred and thirty in number. Dr. Smith 
took no part in the instruction himself, but provided the teachers and attended 
to the general concerns of the institution. In obtaining good instructors, he 
took great pains. “He did not consider himself qualified to take any part in 
the classical instruction.” 

The chief assistant instructors during Dr. Smith’s administration were, 
William Wigelesworth, Patrick Coffee, William Mason, Richard Smith, the 
Rey. Felix O. Gallagher, Rev. Thomas Frost, John Callahan, Nathaniel Bowen, 
Rey. Dr. Mills,—also Messrs. Duff, Forest, Hickey and Jolinson, whose Chris- 
tian names we have no means of ascertaining. Most of these gentlemen are 
stated to have been able and faithful teachers. “ Mr. Wigglesworth was the 
head master of the grammar school. He was a good teacher, and in the course 
of a year or two, became, by experience, capable of conducting successfully, 
and with approved ability, the highest classes, through such authors as were 
then read. He was a native of Yorkshire, but not a graduate of either of the 
English universities.” “ Mr. Coffee was a good Latin scholar, and was some- 
thing of a mechanic, and constructed a model of Cesar’s bridge across the 
Rhine.” “He was,” says another, “an excellent drill grammar school teacher, 
patient, laborious, exact, he went his daily course of duty, indefatigably and 
with an undeviating fidelity to a well instituted system somewhat peculiar to 
himself. I have never known a better teacher of Cesar, and few better of 
Virgil.” “Mr. Coffee died in the service of the institution.” “Mr, Mason was 
the master of the English school, and was called Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Letters.” “Mr. Hickey was an Irishman, and was the Professor of 
Mathematics.” ‘Mr. Mason left the college in 1793, to become editor of the 
City Gazette.” “Mr. Duff was a Scotchman of sound scholarship,—excellent 
chiefly in Greek, of which he was considered a first rate teacher.” _ 

The most distinguished, however, of the teachers above mentioned, was 
Dr. Gallagher. “He was,” says Judge Richardson, “a man of genius and of 
taste, a scholar and a gentleman. I owe him whatever I have of classical 
regard, and whatever of English composition, or logical precision. I believe 
he introduced into the college, logic and natural philosophy, and some taste for 
belles lettres.” 

The course of studies comprised the elementary Latin and Greek classics, 
including Livy and Homer, and occasionally Longinus. ‘The elements of 
mathematics were taught, logic and something of geography. Astronomy was 
taught by Dr. Gallagher, to some extent. So much of mathematics was 
taught as to include “six books of Euclid, Surveying and Navigation.” Natural 
Philosophy and English composition, and also declamationw were taught. In 
point of standing, the college was at this time the most respectable and useful 
institution in the State. It was the only seminary that afforded even the 
outlines of a collegiate education. Still it was not much more than a grammar 
school, and Dr. Smith educated both his own sons at the northern colleges ; the 
one at Harvard, and the other at Yale College. ; 

Only six young men received the degree of Bachelor of Arts during the 
administration of Dr. Smith. These were Nathaniel Bowen, the late Bishop 
of the Diocese of South Carolina, John Callahan, Samuel Thomas, Isaac 
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M’Pherson, William Heyward, and Jobn Lewis Gervais. Of these gentlemen, 
and of the degree to which they were admitted, one of their number writes 
thus. “The thing was absurd. Callahan had pretty good pretensions. He, 
too, was of suitable age, being fully seventeen, if not eighteen. ‘Thomas was 
the next in fitness both as to age and qualification. In the languages, they 
were both excellent, although the highest authors read had been Homer and 
Livy,—except that Callahan had read a good part of Longinus. M’Pherson 
was a very good scholar, but too young and too little read in any thing. Hey- 
ward and Bowen were of about the same age, the oldest not more than fifteen.” 
“This commencement was held in 1794, and the six graduates composed the 
highest class of the college,” although there were no regular college classes. 

Some reminiscences respecting these graduates have been obtained. “ Calla- 
han studied divinity, and took orders in Connecticut, after having served in 
Charleston College as a tutor for a year or two; and in 1799, was elected, 
when not yet in priests’ orders, Rector of St. Mark’s church in the Bowery, 
New York. He was an admired young preacher, and a man of excellent 
intellect. Judgment was his distinguishing talent.” While on a visit to his 
mother and relatives in Charleston this same year (1799) “he was killed by 
being thrown from a gig in King Street.” “Thomas studied medicine in 
Edinburgh, and became, in point of qualifications, a respectable practitioner ” 
in Charleston. “ M’Pherson did of consumption in 1800, after having studied 
law at Philadelphia. He was a very estimable youth, and had his life been 
prolonged, he would have been a learned man, and, I believe, singularly pure 
and upright. Religion had taken an early and powerful hold of his affections.” 
“ Heyward is the present most respectable, well informed, sensible and amiable, 
William’ Heyward, Senior, of St. Luke’s Parish.” ‘Gervais was a youth of 
very excellent talents, and was generally esteemed for his amiable qualities 
and his diligence in study.” “ At commencement, he was much admired for 
his chaste and graceful elocution. He died the summer following greatly 
regretted.” ‘ 

Among the pupils who were at the college during the time of Dr. Smith, and 
who have since acquired distinction, were, Joseph Alston, “who became dis- 
tinguished as a political leader, and Governor of the State, (South Carolina,) at 
the time of the war of 1812.” The present Thomas Bennett was a favorite and 
distinguished pupil of Mason’s. Also, Judge Daniel EK. Huger; Dr. Palmer, 
late minister of the Circular church in Charleston ; Judge John S. Richardson, 
Dr. Joseph Johnson, Joseph Duncan, William Lowndes, and some others. 
Judge Richardson writes thus:—*“ Lowndes and Duncan were of the first order 
of human intellect. Duncan had, in a high degree, the vivida vis animi. He 
was alert, fervid, studious, tasteful and eloquent. Lowndes was comprehensive, 
deep, clear and exact. Dr. Gallagher used to say, he could not feed him with 
learning fast enough for his ready conception of whatever was presented to 
his understanding. His talents and morals were alike well balanced. It was 
easy to see that he was great; you might as easily call him good.” Thus was 
verified the saying,—“the boy is father of the man.” “Judge Richardson,” 
says a contemporary, “was distinguished, while at the college, by his assiduity, 
and his amiable, discreet and wise conduct.” 

Of Dr, Smith, a pupil writes,—“ He presided with great dignity and address, 
and had more power over boys, than any one in a similar capacity, whom I have 
ever known, although. never severe nor morose.” Another pupil writes of him,— 
“The Bishop was a good regulator and disciplinarian; his energy and funds 
constituted the entire cement of the institution, and Dr. Gallagher’s talents and 
learning gave it the practical characteristics of a college about 1794.” Still 
another says,—“ A Latin prayer was read at the opening of the school every 
morning, and an English one at its close in the evening, (or vice versa, I am 
not certain which,) by the students of the highest class, I think in rotation.” 
He continues,—“ The moral habits of many of the students were considerably 
depraved ; of some of them shockingly so.” 

The original landed endowment of the college, and legacies to the amount 
of many thousands of dollars, were mentioned in the early part of this sketch. 
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A college building, too, (the soldiers’ barracks before mentioned,) was ready 
furnished to the hands of the trustees, except that it wanted repairs and altera- 
tions. And yet, it appears, that, at the close of Bishop Smith’s administration, 
the trustees had managed not only to sink all those legacies, but to burthen the 
institution with a heavy debt, which weighed it down during many years, and 
was eventually paid by the sale of nearly all the college lands. 

The debt arose in various ways. Some of the legacies were lost by neglect. 
Bishop Smith’s salary was permitted to remain unpaid year after year. Few or 
no debts were paid, and the interest on them was permitted to accumulate. 
Many debts due to the college, were never collected, and more lost through 
sheer inattention and neglect. 

It is not known to us how large the debt was at the end of Bishop Smith’s 
administration, but facts in our possession pertaining to the payment of the 
debt show, that it was very large. The college land, (exclusive of the present 
college square and the two intersecting streets,) having been divided into thirty 
lots, thirteen of these were sold at auction in August, 1803, and the net proceeds 
of the sale were $8,869 23. In March, 1806, eight more lots were sold and 
brought $5,467. The aggregate of these sums is $14,336 23. 

Bishop Smith’s debt, however, must have amounted to much more than this 
sum; for a suit against the college was commenced in January, 1812, by his 
executors, and judgment was entered thereon, in June, 1814, for $15,593 89, 
exclusive of costs. Still this judgment does not appear to have satisfied the 
debt; for a suit in equity was afterwards instituted against the college by the 
heirs of Bishop Smith, and a decree was given in their favor, but the precise 
sum decreed to them, is not known to us. 

The leading results of Bishop Smith’s administration of the affairs of the 
college may be summed up thus:—1. He took no part in the instruction, though 
a competent salary was paid him. 2. Six youth were graduated under his 
superintendence. 3. A considerable number of boys were educated in a greater 
or less degree under his general oversight. 4. For such services as he rendered 
to the college, an enormous debt was incurred, the payment of which swallowed 
up nearly the entire, property (land and legacies) of the institution. 

Bishop Smith resigned in 1797, and on the 25th of September of the same 
year, Thomas Bee, Esq. was elected. This gentleman had been educated at 
the University of Oxford in England, and his literary reputation was, at that 
time, of a very high order, in his native State. It may be well to permit him to 
speak for himself of his views, of the success of his administration, and of the 
college generally. He says in a letter of the 10th of April, 1833, “ When I 
was sent to England, the Charleston College did not exist, but I found it in- 
corporated at my return, and I was elected a trustee, sometime afterwards. 
Dr. Smith resigned the principalship, which I accepted, merely as a locum tenens, 
for the purpose of obtaining from Eton, some person capable of presiding over 
a grammar school. After much trouble and disappointment, I succeeded in 
procuring Mr. Woodbridge, who was a good scholar, and who was to be followed 
by his brother-in-law a much better; but as the yellow fever put an end to 
Woodbridge at the end of the first year, the brother very wisely determined to 
remain in England.” “T then resigned, and Dr. Buist a Scotchman was 
appointed. Dr. Gallagher, who lectured admirably in mathematics, logic and 
natural philosophy, was calculated to make proficients in all those branches of 
education, if he had been concerned with young. men, instead of boys; as it 
was, he confessed to me, that, at the public examinations, he considered his 
pupils as mere parrots, incapable of comprehending the rationale of any thing 
he taught.” This is every thing which we have been able to obtain respecting 
Mr. Bee’s connection with the college. 

The Rev. George Buist, D. D., was elected principal of the college, on the 
28th of October, 1805. As in the case of Bishop Smith, he transferred his 
large grammar school, which he had kept for years, to the college building, and 
commenced operations. There seems to have been generally during his admin- 
istration, nearly or quite a hundred boys organized into the different classes of 
a grammar school, and if not immediately, there was soon after formed a fresh- 
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men class, to which the principal gave his personal attention chiefly. Dr. Buist, 
however, was the pastor of the First Presbyterian church in Charleston, and con- 
sequently could give but a part of his attention to the college, ; 

A gentleman who became a member of the college in January, 1807, writes 
thus :—“ Dr. Buist was assisted by a Mr. O’Donovan, an Irishman, Rev. Mr. 
Adams of Scotland, Mr. Hedley, (an English Episcopal minister, I believe,) 
Mr. Raphael Bell, a native educated by himself, who was afterwards licensed 
to preach by the Charleston Presbytery, (a branch of the regular Scotch Kirk, 
now extinct,) Count Ryan, an Irish writing master, Mons. Assalit, a very 
respectable French teacher. Mr. Mitchell King came into the school as an 
usher, while I was studying the elements of Latin. Of Messrs. O’Donovan and 
Hedley I could form no opinion. Bell was a rigid and pretty complete drill 
officer, so far as concerned reciting what we had to commit to memory.” “ Dr. 
Buist had and exercised .the power of turning away his assistants at short 
notice.” “The standing of teachers in society at that time, (with the exception 
of a few distinguished clergymen, like Bishop Smith and Dr. Buist,) was 
exceedingly low, and teachers were looked upon as mere drudges and hirelings ; 

-often indeed the boys or their grown brothers or other friends would take per- 

sonal vengeance on them for the discipline inflicted in school. This arose in 
part from the fact, that most of them were foreign adventurers, whose lives 
commanded no respéct. They were often sots, and sometimes grossly licen- 
tious, to the knowledge of the boys. ‘The boys were of course formed to the 
same character; you would scarce believe what I could tell you on this point.” 

There were no graduates during Dr. Buist’s administration, nor did any class 
rise higher than to a sophomore standing. The present Joshua W. Toomer 
and William Lance, Esquires, were members of the only sophomore class which 
he taught. The institution was substantially a grammar school. The gentle- 
man above quoted, writes of the course of studies thus :—‘* We went through 
the ordinary classics, beginning with Corderius, Nepos ; Pheedrus and Erasmus 
followed, then Cesar, Ovid, &c. The Testament was the first Greek book. 
Much time was spent in committing grammars to memory; two Latin ones 
were used by each boy—the little manual of Ruddiman, and the large grammar 
written exclusively in Latin, from which last, rules for gender, declension, &c. 
were rigidly required of every boy in parsing, after the first year. The moral 
sentences, at the end of the little grammar, were construed and parsed and 
memorized by the beginners. Corporal punishment was severely inflicted by 
all the instructors.” 

We have before us the plan of studies drawn up for the college by Dr. Buist. 
It divides those who might wish to enter the institution into two classes,—the 
first consisting “of those who intend to enter the grammar school, and to 
receive a complete education in all the branches of literature or science com- 
monly taught in colleges.” ‘The second class was to consist of those who 
[might] wish to receive only an English education, or, at most, to learn the 
French or other modern languages, and to study those practical branches of 
knowledge, which are calculated to prepare those for business, or for the army 
or the navy.” The studies of the first class were to occupy eleven years, and 
those of the second class nine years. The first class were to study, besides the 
most difficult Latin and Greek classics, “ French and other modern languages,” 
and the highest branches of the pure mathematics, “surveying, navigation, 
gunnery, natural philosophy, including astronomy, optics, magnetism, electricity, 
pneumatics, hydrostatics, mechanics, natural history, moral philosophy, including 
logic and metaphysics, ethics, jurisprudence, politics, political economy, civil 
history, rhetoric and belles lettres, &c. &c.” At the end of this plan, Dr. 
Buist says, “ Nothing more is wanted for carrying it into full effect, than a cor- 
rection of the public sentiment on the subject of education.” As the college 
was not inacondition to give any salary to any of its teachers, the “plan” 
claims for Dr. Buist the choice and superintendence of the subordinate teachers, 
and the use and profits of the houses and buildings belonging to it, &c. The 
documents from which we compile this sketch, do not show the exact time of 
Dr. Buist’s death, but it seems to have occurred in 1809. 
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Among those who had the temporary management of the college, after Dr. 
Buist’s death, the Rev. Mr. Malcomson, an Irish clergyman, Dr. Rattoon from 
New York, (both of whom died while in office,) Mr. Mitchell King, Mr. Abiel 
Bolles, Mr. Wood Turman, Mr. Anderson of Tennessee, who was afterwards 
the pastor of a Presbyterian church in Virginia, are mentioned. No one of 
these, however, seems to have been elected principal. Of Mr. Anderson, a 
most respectable pupil writes thus, “He was himself so far untaught in the 
branches he pretended to teach, that his Greek classes were ready to recite, 
before he was prepared to hear them. Some of us could have taught him, I 
verily believe; for, in addition to the lessons he found it so hard to prepare in 
time, we had leisure to read (for our own gratification) privately, several pages 
daily in some Greek author not required of us.” 

Of the general condition of things from 1807 to 1811, the time during which 
he was a pupil, the same gentleman writes thus,—* The whole [college] was a 
dreadful nuisance to the neighborhood. It was a cage of every unclean bird. 
I look back with horror to my boyish days spent there,—except the short time 
I enjoyed under Mr. King’s immediate instruction, and even that had many 
drawbacks. The teachers paid no regard whatever to the morals of the boys. 
I have there seen a boy receive a blow from an usher, from the effects of which 
he died. I have seen a boy throw a stone at a passenger [a passer by] which 
produced her death in half an hour.” 

After the-year 181], to which we have now traced its history, the college 
seems to have been almost in a derelict state during many years. “At one 
time, a Lancastrian school was kept in the building.” At length, the trustees 
ceased to attempt to keep up a school of any kind, and the buildings, or the 
greater part of them, were hired out to tenants. Mr. Hurlbut and Mr. Bolles 
kept their flourishing schools within the buildings, on this footing, during some 
years, and without any dependence whatever on the trustees, or any assistance 
or patronage from them. Its charter contained a provision, that it should be 
forfeited neither for misuses nor for non-uses, and to this it was most. probably 
owing, that its very name did not perish, and that the remains of its property 
had not been resumed by the State. 

The first movement towards a revival of the institution, seems to have pro- 
ceeded from the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bowen, the late Bishop of the Diocese of 
South Carolina, sometime in the year 1822. Still no active measures seem to 
have been taken towards effecting the object, until sometime in the next year, 
1823. As it had been put in operation, at first, by Bishop Smith’s bringing his 
private academy into its building, and had once been revived by Dr. Buist’s: 
doing the same thing, a similar plan was now naturally thought of. To this 
end, a negotiation was entered into during the latter part of the year 1823, 
between the trustees and the Rev. John Dickson, the Rev. Mr. Gilbert and 
William E. Bailey, Esq.; each of whom had a flourishing private school or 
academy in the city. The result of this negotiation was, an agreement, that 
those gentlemen should transfer their schools to the college buildings, and 
commence operations on the first of January, 1824. To inspire confidence in 
the plan, Dr. Bowen was elected the principal on the 23d of December, 1823; 
with the understanding, that he was to give his advice and aid in organizing 
the institution, but that he was to take no active part in the instruction, and was 
to be only a locum tenens, until a competent head of the institution could be 
obtained. : 

Accordingly an overture was made to accept the office, to the Rev. Jasper 
Adams, then professor of mathematics and natural. philosophy in Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R.I, It was represented to this gentleman, (December 
12th, 1823,) “that there was a college in Charleston, which had been in- 
corporated during many years, and that the board of trustees had always 
consisted of a portion of the most respectable inhabitants of the city.” It was 
further stated in the same communication,—“ its endowment from the State, 
however, was small; and by bad management has become reduced to nothing.” 
[This admission amply sustains, what we have said above of its mismanage- 
ment.] “ We have hopes of reviving the institution. The legislature have just 


passed an act in our favor,” [from which, however, no benefit ever came,] 
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“which will do us some good. “A spirit is excited in the community, which 
will do more. And we have encouragement to think,” continues the writer, 
“we may set up, at least, a respectable grammar school, something upon the 
plan of Eton or Westminster. The place of principal may be made respectable. 
Now let me ask you, will you take the office of principal of the Charleston 
College, with the salary guaranteed for three or four years, by the trustees in 
their corporate capacity of $2,500 a year?” 

Several circumstances inclined Professor Adams to listen to a proposal to 
remove to Charleston. The pecuniary encouragement was considerable. His 
health generally slender, had, of late years, suffered under the rigor of a 
northern climate, and seemed likely to be benefited by a residence in the 
southern States. 

According to the arrangements previously made, the college was re-opened 
on the Ist of January, 1824, under the auspices of Dr. Bowen as principal, with 
the Rev. John Dickson, Rev. Mr. Gilbert, and William E. Bailey, Esq. as pro- 
fessors, who brought their schools with them, into the college buildings. The 
number of boys thus brought together by these gentlemen, seems to have been 

_considerably over a hundred. ‘The officers were men of excellent ability and 
reputation, possessed already of a good share of the confidence of the public, 
and adapted to conciliate still more favor for the newly revived, but feeble in- 
stitution. Two or three tutors were employed to aid them in their labors. 

About the time when the revival of the college was first agitated, an 
opportunity was presented to the trustees of building it up, which ought to have 
been promptly and gladly embraced: A number of the most enterprising young 
physicians in Charleston, had determined on making an effort to establish a 
medical school, and made application to the trustees of the College of Charles- 
ton, to engraft their institution on its charter. The charter was broad enough 
to admit of this engraftment, and no reason of any weight was offered against 
the plan. Yet, in a spirit little short of infatuation, this application was re- 
jected, and this most advantageous opportunity of advancing the interests of 
the college, was lost to it forever. The projectors of the medical school were 
successful in obtaining a separate charter, and the institution which they 
founded, and which might have been a department of the College of Charleston, 
if the trustees had acted with ordinary foresight, is now the flourishing Medical 
College of the State of South Carolina. 

On the 13th of October, 1824, Professor Adams was elected principal of the 
college, to enter on the duties of the office on the Ist of the coming January, 
(1825); at which time, Dr. Bowen, according to his own wishes, was to retire. 
Mr. Adams had arrived in Charleston in May, but had retired from the city 
early in the season, in consequence of the appearance of yellow fever, and had 
passed the summer on Sullivan’s Island. 

In case Mr. Adams had been willing to satisfy himself with a respectable 
grammar school, the field of his labors was prepared to his hands; but it was 
manifest, that if he aimed at any thing higher, there were many difficulties to 
be overcome. The college was without funds, without suitable buildings, 
without reputation and without prospects. The largest and best part of the 
buildings, such as they were, were rented under a lease which had several 
years longer to run. As to reputation, the institution not only had none with 
which to begin, but its ill reputation which had come down from former times, 
darkened its prospects of rising to respectability, which it might otherwise have 
had. “Such was the public feeling against it,” says a most respectable neighbor 
whose letter is before us, “ from former associations, that the neighbors shuddered 
at having it recommenced in 1824.” Nearly all the trustees were opposed to 
any thing more than a grammar school, This opposition sprung in part from 
the belief, that any thing more was impracticable, and in part from an apprehen- 
sion, that if successful, it would interfere with the State college at Columbia. 
When it was afterwards concluded to attempt a college, (in the proper sense of 
that term,) several of the most influential of the trustees actually resigned from 
dissatisfaction with the measure. A large majority of the citizens were of the 
same way of thinking with the majority of the trustees. The extensive in- 
fluence of the State college,—its trustees, faculty, graduates, students and 
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friends, was, as a matter of course, arrayed against any attempt of this kind. 
Even one of the three professors of the Charleston College, doubted, in the 
outset, the expediency of attempting any thing more than a grammar school. 
Moreover, in such an attempt, an engraftment was to be made upon an old and 
decayed stock,—a consideration calculated to cool courage and damp confidence 
in the success of the undertaking. Finally, ridicule of the plan was resorted 
to, in aid of argument, prejudice and alarm. 

Beset thus as his path was with discouragements, Mr. Adams did not permit 
himself to hesitate in respect to his course, but set himself vigorously and 
immediately to remove the difficulties that were in the way. This constituted 
much of his business during the summer of 1824. He availed himself of every 
opportunity to converse with the trustees and other men of influence in the 
community, and published several articles in the newspapers advocating the 
importance of a well regulated college, to the best interests of the city. His 
endeavors seem to have had some effect ; for, in October, the board determined 
by resolution, that a course of collegiate studies should be instituted. his was 
something ;—still, it, in truth, amounted to no more, under the circumstances, 
than giving permission to the faculty to try the experiment at their own risk, 
whether a respectable college could be sustained in the city. The trustees 
were drawn into the measure, by the urgent and oft repeated solicitations of 
the faculty. 

Mr. Adams and the professors had now obtained permission,—it could scarcely 
be called encowragement,—to institute and carry into effect a course of collegiate 
studies, and the next year, (1825,) was commenced with the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of this object. The institution was kept under mild, yet reasonably strict 
discipline, there was perfect harmony of sentiment and action in the faculty,— 
each was attentive and zealous in the discharge of his duty, the college began 
to attract the favorable regard of the citizens, and seemed to be gradually 
making its way to their confidence. Still, it was perfectly manifest to every 
one who reflected on the subject, that all exertions, however great, must 
eventually fail of success,—that the institution could never rise to a respectable 
standing, with no “local habitation” but a mass of ruinous, ill-looking, and 
inconvenient buildings. 

The conviction of Mr. Adams, from the outset, had been, that success was 
not to be expected without a new and handsome edifice; and in this opinion, 
all his associates, the professors, fully concurred. Early, therefore, in the year 
1825, he began to propose the erection of a new building to the trustees, and 
other influential individuals, as he met with them incidentally, or as opportunity 
was otherwise presented. For a considerable time, the suggestion seemed to 
meet with favor from no one. No one saw any way in which it could be accom- 
plished, and if it were possible to accomplish it, it was, (it was said,) unnecessary. 
* All the great schools in England, such as Eton and Westminster, were kept 
in old abbeys, which were not as good as the college buildings,—in truth, they 
were good enough.” This was the style, and in substance the Janguage, in 
which Mr. Adams and the professors were replied to, when they mentioned the 
subject to the trustees. One of the trustees said to Mr. Adams, “ Why, sir, 
in this country no man ever thinks of building up his own house, until] it is 
ready to fall on his own head, much less will the trustees think of building a 
new college.” Still, the faculty were not discouraged. United as they were 
among themselves, they determined on perseverance, and persisted, in the hope 
of ultimate success. The late William Washington was the first man who was 
convinced of the practicability and expediency of erecting a new building. 

The most obvious plan promising success, was a subscription on the part of 
the citizens; but to this, the trustees, and especially the standing committee, 
by whom most of the business of the board was done, were generally opposed. 
Still the faculty persevered. At one time, they made the trustees the offer of 
taking upon themselves the entire pecuniary responsibility, in case they might be 
permitted to erect the building on the college premises. This was declined, 
or rather the go-by was given to it. At length, after much and urgent solicita- 
tion, a reluctant consent was given to try the experiment of a subscription among 
the citizens, manifestly with the expectation, if not with the hope, that it would 
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prove unsuccessful. Several members affirmed, that the citizens would not 
subscribe a dollar. A cold and reluctant consent to try the experiment of a sub- 
scription, then, was the second reward with which the perseverance of the 
faculty was crowned, 

The subscription was well received by the citizens. Mr. Adams and the 
professors, each subscribed a liberal sum, and then asked the aid of others, in 
behalf of the enterprise. A part of the trustees, also, did something in aid of 
the object, both in the way of subscribing themselves, and of applying to others, 
when they saw that the enterprise was likely to succeed without their aid. 
During many months, Mr. Adams was in the habit of hearing four or five reci- 
tations a day, besides superintending the general concerns of the college, and 
when all these were finished, of mounting his horse, and soliciting subsertptions. 
He himself procured a subscription of about $7,000. 

By the summer of 1826, the entire sum subscribed had risen to about 
$9,000, and the faculty laid the subject of commencing the edifice, on the basis 
of the subscriptions, before the standing committee. Two of the members 
took the ground that the subscriptions would never be paid, as they had done at 

the outset of the undertaking, that the citizens would never subscribe to the object. 

A majority, (three,) however, of the committee being of the opinion, that as the 
subscribers were among the most wealthy and honorable of the citizens, they 
might be relied on to-perform in good faith the obligations into which they had 
voluntarily and patriotically entered for the benefit of education, (no great 
stretch of confidence, one would suppose,) agreed, after a long and warm dis- 
cussion, to recommend the erection of a new edifice, to the trustees, on the 
basis of the subscriptions which had been obtained, and which, it was believed, 
might be increased. 

When the subject was brought before the trustees for their concurrence and 
sanction, there was considerable further discussion, and a vehement opposition 
on the part of those who had opposed the measure of building in the committee. 
One of them declared, that the measure, if carried, would ruin the college, and 
when the question was finally taken, though left alone in his opposition, he 
pronounced his negative (no) in a tone of the utmost vehemence, if not of 
passion. About this time, the Rev. Mr. Adams, having been elected the presi- 
dent of the College of Geneva, in the State of New York, resigned, (16th of 
October, 1826,) and removed to Geneva. He seems to have considered the 
condition and prospects of the College of Charleston too discouraging, to justify 
any further connection with it. 

In accepting Mr. Adams’s resignation, the following resolutions were adopted 
by the trustees, having been offered by John Gadsdon, Esq. 

“Resolved, as the unanimous sentiment of this board, That the Rev. Mr. 
Adams, in the office of principal of the Charleston College, has rendered highly 
important services to the institution, and to the community; having in the 
patient and industrious discharge of its arduous duties, uniformly exhibited 
oe qualities, in every respect, for the superintendence and instruction of 
youth, 

“ Resolved, That the trustees regard with pain and sorrow, the resignation of 
Mr. Adams, (as occasioned by circumstances with respect to which they can 
exercise no adequate control,) and in accepting it, assure him of the sense they 
entertain of his perfect claim upon their respectful consideration.” 

At the resignation of Mr. Adams, all idea of erecting a new college edifice 
seems to have been abandoned, and was only revived with the prospect of that 
gentleman’s return to fill his former office. At any rate, the enterprise slept 
quietly during more than a year. At page 85, the records of the trustees run 
thus :—“ At a special meeting of the trustees, 8d October, 1827, the president, 
(Col. Drayton,) stated that the meeting had been called to take into considera- 
tion the expediency of inviting the Rev. Mr. Adams to return to Charleston, 
and resume the office of principal of the college. The subject having been 
discussed and duly considered, it was resolved, that it is expedient to invite the 
Rev. Mr. Adams to return to the College of Charleston.” 

“Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to take into consideration the 
letter in relation to Mr. Adams, and the means of the college to pay him a com- 
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petent salary. Also, to consider the expediency of immediately proceeding with 
the college building, and the probable cost thereof. Mr. King, Mr. Pringle, and 
Judge Lee, to be the committee.” 

This committee reported by Mr. King, on the 5th of November, 1827. They 
say, “In order to assure the prosperity of the institution, an efficient principal, 
one who with competent ability, can take an active part in its duties, and who 
possesses the confidence of the public, is indispensable. It has fallen into com- 
parative decay for want of such a head. And your committee are sanguine in 
the hope, that if such a one can be procured, it will be speedily restored to its 
former prosperity, and its income from tuition money greatly increased. ‘They 
are satisfied, that the Rev. Jasper Adams, our Jate excellent president, possesses 
the entire confidence and respect of this community. They have learned that 
he has suffered much in his health by the rigor of a northern winter, and they 
believe that his return here to resume the functions of principal of this institu- 
tion, would be hailed by all its patrons and friends as an auspicious event, con- 
ducive to its prosperity, and to the benefit of our community.” 

This report was accompanied by four resolutions ;—1. Authorizing a contract 
for the erection of a new building. 2. Inviting Mr. Adams to return and resume 
his former station in the college. 3. Directing a statement of the condition and 
prospects of the college to be made to Mr. Adams, and proposing a salary for 
his acceptance. 4. The fourth was in these words :—* Resolved, further, that 
the committee inform Mr. Adams of the intention of the board, to commence forth- 
with, the erection of the college building.” * 

With some of the arrangements, Mr. Adams was not satisfied, and wrote his 
objections to the trustees. This led to a revision of the subject, which resulted 
in the following resolutions, under the provisions of which, he returned to the 
College of Charleston. 


“ Board of Trustees of the Charleston College, January 12, 1828. 


“Resolved, That the Rev. Jasper Adams be appointed president of the 
Charleston College, to hold his office during good behavior, at a salary of $2,500 
per annum, payable quarterly, to commence from the day of his arrival in 
Charleston, and to be paid from the income of the college. 

“ Resolved, That the trustees shall hold themselves bouné to take all reason- 
able and proper methods for procuring funds to support the college on a per- 
manent foundation, that no pecuniary claim shall have a preference to Mr. 
Adams’s salary, and that the said salary shall not be reduced, unless such a 
measure becomes indispensably necessary. 

“ Resolved, That the trustees will expect Mr. Adams to remove to Charleston 
by the next spring ; and that they will bear the expenses of his removal, pro- 
vided they do not exceed five hundred dollars.” 


The corner stone of the new edifice was laid on the same day on which these 
resolutions were passed. In the letter to Mr. Adams, accompanying the reso- 
lutions, the trustees say:—“The building will be completed by June, at 
$15,000, by contract, on easy terms. As soon as it is paid for, or the payment 
secured, we shall apply our whole force to the raising of permanent funds, to 
secure the regular payment of the salaries of the president and professors. 
Under your management, I have no doubt of the fulfilment of our most 
sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Adams arrived in Charleston near the end of April, (1828,) and at once 
resumed the duties of his office. His associates in the professorships at that 
time, were, Rev. John Dickson, M. A., Professor of the Greek language and 
antiquities, William E. Bailey, Esq., Professor of the Latin language and 
antiquities, Stephen Lee, Esq., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy, Messrs. Stiles, Mellichamp, James C. Courtenay, Charles B. Cochran, 
tutors, and Edward Lauraine, Esq., Teacher of the French language. Some 
progress had been made in the edifice, by the time of Dr. Adams’s arrival ; in 


* The trustees were well aware that Mr. Adams would not, for a moment, even entertain the proposition 
of returning, without an express assurance, that the new building should be erected without delay. 
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due time it was completed, and proved to be admirably suited to its purpose, 
being large, handsome and commodious. The actual cost of the building con- 
siderably exceeded the estimate, and together with the erection of a wall 
enclosing the grounds, and other improvements, amounted to fully $25,000. 
To aid in the payment of this sum, Dr. Adams, in December, 1828, visited the 
principal inhabitants of John’s, Wadmalaw,-and Edisto Islands, and obtained 
subscriptions to the amount of nearly $2,000. : 

The pupils of the institution, the number of whom, as given by the catalogue 
of December, 1827, had declined from 190 to 119, immediately began to 
increase, until, at one time, they rose up to 220, and continued not much below 
that number, during several years. This very great increase was in accordance 
with the expectations expressed by the trustees to Dr. Adams, and if it is to be 
ascribed to that gentleman’s return, as, under the circumstances, seems unde- 
niable, the income arising from his services and influence in the college, was, 
during several years, on an average, not less than $6,000. The income from 
tuition, during nine consecutive years, is stated in the books of the trustees, 
thus :-— 
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We have no statement of the income, from the books of the trustees, for the 
year 1834, but facts and documents in our possession have convinced us, that it 
was from $10,000 to $11,000. Thus, allowing $10,500 for the income from 
tuition for the year 1834, an estimate which cannot exceed the truth, the aggre- 
gate income of the college, from tuition alone, during ten years, was at least 
$110,000. What the income was during the years 1835 and 1836, we have no 
means of ascertaining, or even of estimating, so as to be entitled to any con- 
siderable degree of confidence. During more than ten years, the income from 
tuition was sufficient, not only to support a large faculty in a liberal manner, 
but at one time there was a fund of $5,000, arising from surplus tuition money. 
Many thousands of dollars, too, accruing from the tuition, (say $10,000 or 
$12,000,) went towards the payment of the cost of the new edifice; for, the 
amount realized from subscriptions, did not exceed $12,000. It ought to be 
kept in mind, that this large sum, (more than $110,000,) was the fruit of the 
measures and services of Dr. Adams and the professors of the college. It may 
well be doubted, whether there was another college in the whole country, sus- 
tained so exclusively and so well, upon the tuition money, during so long a 
period. 

During the latter part of the year 1828, the college underwent a complete 
re-organization into departments, and at the same time, the course of studies 
was carefully revised. In the English department, besides the more usual 
branches, a full course of English grammar, a full vourse of geography with 
the use of the globes, the elements of mathematics, the writing of themes, 
declamation, &c., it embraced a complete course of English education, and 
furnished the means of preparing youth for any situation in life, in which the 
aid of the ancient languages and the more abstruse sciences is not required. 
This department was, during a considerable number of years, chiefly under the 
care of the late Mr. James C, Courtenay, who conducted it with much ability 
and success. He died on the third of February, 1835, much lamented. He 
was aided by Mr. Charles B. Cochran, who was elected his successor, and who 
taught with approved ability. 

In the classical department, besides preliminary books, the chief authors read 
were, Cwsar’s Commentaries, Virgil, Sallust, Cicero’s Select Orations, De 
Senectute and De Amicitia, Horace, Five Books of Livy, Juvenal and Persius, 
Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum, and Life of Agricola, Cicero de Officiis, 
Jacobs’s Greek Reader, Greca Majora, (all the first volume, and the second to 
the end of Euripides’s Medea,) and the Four Gospels in the Greek Testament. 
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The classics were taught by professors Dickson and Bailey, with extraordinary 
success, They made admirable scholars. 

The chief subjects taught in the: scientific department of the college were, 

algebra, geometry, trigonometry, plane and spherical, the application of algebra 
to geometry, including the conic sections, projections of the sphere, surveying, 
navigation, levelling, the construction of mathematical instruments, differential 
and integral calculus, mechanics, magnetism, optics, and astronomy,—the four 
last branches illustrated by the use of a very good philosophical apparatus. 
These branches were all taught, during many years, by Stephen Lee, Esq., the 
professor of mathematics. This gentleman had been educated at West Point, 
was an excellent mathematician, and a very able and successful instructor. 
_ The remaining subjects and sciences of most importance taught in the insti- 
tution, were, Logic, in which both Hedge and Watts’s Improvement of the 
Mind were the text books, Porter’s Analysis of Rhetorical Delivery, Blair’s 
Lectures, Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, Kames’s Elements of Criti- 
cism, Chemistry, (Fifty recitations,) Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, Vattel on the Law of Nations, Butler’s Analogy, Pitkin’s His- 
tory of the United States, Constitutional Law of the United States, as contained 
in Story’s Abridgement,—all these branches were taught by President Adams 
without any assistance. Dr. Adams was also accustomed to instruct in Homer’s 
Odyssey, in the Greek Tragedies, and in Cicero’s Offices. Besides these, 
assisted by professor Lee, he was in the habit of teaching the French language 
to the junior and senior classes, so far as to include the reading of several 
tragedies of Racine. ‘The inspection of the compositions of the senior and 
junior classes, fell exclusively on him, as also the devotional services of the 
chapel, and the declamations of the whole college, except the younger classes. 
The preparation of the students who took part in the two semi-annual exhibitions, 
rested chiefly on him; and the labor of preparing the graduates for commence- 
ment, rested entirely on him. These last included the inspection and criticism 
of a Jarge number of original speeches and orations,—itself no small labor. 
Moreover, the superintendence of a large institution, the preparation of business 
for the action of the trustees, the standing committee, and the faculty, numerous 
consultations with all these bodies, and with individuals of them, the holding of 
frequent faculty meetings, attention to the cases of discipline as they occurred, 
frequent interviews with parents pertaining to their sons at the college, and 
occasional visits to them at their houses on the same business, the receiving of 
all the company which came to the college, and rendering them suitable atten- 
tion, a most burthensome correspondence with parents and guardians by letter 
and note writing, and other incidental business which cannot well be described, 
exhausted very much of the time and attention of the president, every day. 

The return of Dr. Adams to the college, joined with the important measures 
of instituting a full course of collegiate studies, and the erection of a new, 
beautiful and convenient edifice, led to the acquisition by the college, of several 
valuable donations and legacies, of which it seems proper to take some notice 
in this connection. In these benefactions, the late Elias Horry, Esq. led the 
way, by presenting, in the autumn of 1828, the sum of $10,000, for the purpose 
of founding a professorship of moral and political philosophy, the office to be 
held by the president of the college for the time being. His example was fol- 
lowed, after some time, by Thomas Hanscome, Esq., who bequeathed the college 
$12,500, and by James Hamilton, late of Philadelphia, and formerly of South 
Carolina, and Solomon Nathan of Charleston, each of whom bequeathed it the 
sum of $1,000. The same measures, too, led to the donation of $2,000, with 
which to purchase a philosophical apparatus, by the city council, and to the 
donation of a considerable library of valuable books, by the citizens of Charles- 
ton. Dr. Adams was very instrumental in procuring both of these, and to the 
last especially, devoted much time and attention. 

The number of pupils who were members of any of the departments of the 
college, from the Ist of January, 1824, to the Ist of January, 1837, is between 
seven and eight hundred. The number of graduates during this time, was 
sixty-one. Of these, fourteen have entered the ministry. Among them was 
the late Rev. Daniel Cobia, assistant minister of St. Philip’s Church in Charles- 
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ton, whose short, but brilliant course of usefulness will be long remembered in 
that city. He has left a volume of sermons, edited by his class mate and friend, 
the Rev. William W. Spear, which manifest intense zeal in the sacred profes- 
sion which he had chosen, and more than usual powers of mind. While at the 
college, his tuition was given him by Dr. Adams. Besides the graduates, who 
have entered the ministry, a considerable number of others have become minis- 
ters, who were educated there, but not graduated. Others are among the most 
respectable lawyers, physicians, planters, and merchants of South Carolina. 
Four of the graduates have died, all the others are supposed to be living. Of 
one class of graduates, consisting originally of eight, five are now respectable 
clergymen. A considerable number of beneficiaries were educated at the 
college, who, without its aid, could never have received a collegiate education. 

Besides the discouragements of the faculty of the Charleston College, of 
which mention has been made in the preceding sketch, there were others which 
deserve some notice. 

The English and grammar schoo! departments, which always constituted very 
much the largest part of the institution, weighed it down to the earth, and pre- 
sented an effectual bar to its rising in rank and usefulness. Young gentlemen, 
“whose education was considerably advanced, felt themselves degraded by being 
members of a college filled with small boys. This feeling may have been per- 
fectly unreasonable, but it is known to have existed, and operated very much to 
the injury of the college. In the year 1832, there were sixty members of the 
“college proper,” and an earnest effort was made by Dr. Adams, in December 
of that year, to have it cleared of the incumbrance of an English and grammar 
school. This the trustees refused, and, by this refusal, disappointed the stu- 
dents, the faculty and the public, all of whom earnestly wished for, and expected 
such a measure from them. The whole subject was fully and carefully argued 
by Dr. Adams, at the time above-mentioned, in a memorial (report) addressed 
to the trustees. Circumstances were, at that time, eminently favorable to such 
a measure ;—especially, the State College at Columbia had lost the confidence 
of the citizens, and was entirely prostrate ;—and the attention of the people of 
the State, even from the upper districts, was very favorably drawn to the College 
of Charleston. With sixty students to begin with, and the college high in the 
confidence and favor of the public, the adoption of this measure accompanied 
by a reasonable effort to increase the funds, could not have failed, by the 
blessing of Providence, to place the college on a foundation not to be shaken. 
But the golden opportunity was lost, through the refusal of the trustees to act 
on the subject, and from, that time, symptoms of the decline of the college 
began to be seen by the faculty, though they may not have been manifest to 
more remote observers for some time afterwards. 

Other sources of discouragement to the faculty were the following. Very 
few of the trustees educated their own sons at the Charleston College, but 
sent them to the northern colleges and universities. This naturally induced 
others to imitate their example, and withdrew a considerable portion of patron- 
age, which might naturally have been expected by the city college. Very little 
patronage could,.under any circumstances, be expected by the college, except 
from the city and the surrounding country. The inhabitants of the upper 
country patronized it to a certain extent, but they were unwilling to risk their 
sons in Charleston during the summer, in consequence of the yellow fever 
which usually appears there once in two or three years. Dr. Adams’s adminis- 
tration also continued through the whole “time of nullification;” and the 
proceedings of this period and the spirit generated by them, were any thing 
but favorable to that subordination and discipline, without the maintenance of 
which no college can be successfully instructed. Many of the difficulties and 
embarrassments of the faculty had their origin in nullification. When the 
fathers set themselves to nullify the laws of the Union, it can excite little 
surprise, that their sons should be disposed to nullify the college laws. The 
effect of the intervention of the trustees, in cases of discipline, too, was always 
to weaken, and never to strengthen the hands of the faculty. At length, the 
pupils of the college came to anticipate, that, as a matter of course, in any 
difficulty between them and the faculty, the trustees would be on their side. 
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The industrious propagation of opinions in the city of Charleston, likewise, to 
the effect that the study of Latin, Greek and Mathematics, was of little or no 
importance, especially by the late Thomas 8. Grimké, Esq., was highly injurious 
to the interests of the college, inasmuch as these were among the leading 
subjects taught under its auspices. Moreover, although many examinations 
were held in the college, the trustees were very seldom present. Ata very 
large majority of all the examinations, not a single member of the board was 
present. 

Another source of discouragement consisted in this,—that many pupils left 
the college at an advanced stage of their education, and were graduated at 
other colleges. These frequent removals arose, not often from dissatisfaction 
with the Charleston College, but sometimes, because graduation at the State 
College at Columbia was supposed to confer certain political advantages in 
future life on its alumni; and at other times, because the Northern colleges, to 
which its pupils were transferred, enjoyed a larger share of celebrity. The 
effect of this was, that the faculty of the College of Charleston had all the 
burthen of educating a large number, while other colleges obtained all the 
honor of educating them. Finally, the revival of the State College at Columbia, 
with a new faculty, with the buildings newly fitted up, and under new auspices 
generally, swallowed up the remains of the Charleston College, which had 
been for some time declining. 

The college flourished under Dr. Adams, so long as his plans and his advice 
were acted upon ; it was only when his plans were rejected, and his advice set 
aside in favor of the counsels of men supposed to be wiser than he, that it 
began to decline. As late as the 7th of February, 1835, the board of trustees, 
after a full and minute inquiry into the manner in which the college was con- 
ducted by the faculty, declared by resolution, that they did “ not know of any 
existing abuses which should deprive the college of the public confidence,” and 
up to the close of Dr. Adams’s administration, they bore explicit testimony to 
his “ faithful services.” His connection with them closed with the end of the 
year 1836. Under the circumstances, it is remarkable that so much was 
accomplished. 


In preparing this sketch, we have had before us copious extracts from the 
records of the trustees, manuscript letters from the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bowen, Dr. 
John Dickson, the Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer, the late Thomas Bee, Hsq., and 
Judge John 8. Richardson. 


HISTORY OF THE AIREDALE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, NEAR 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 


Tuis Institution was first established at Heckmondwike in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, England. The studies were conducted by the Rev. Mr. Scott, 
who had the charge of 56 students, besides 10 students who were transferred 
to his successor, the Rev. 8S. Walker of Northowram. The latter gentleman 
instructed 34 in all, including 4 who were transferred to his successor, the 
Rey. William Vint of Idle. Ina most important sense, Mr. Vint was the father 
of the college. He was the occasion, if not the direct cause, of its first 
establishment as a regular institution, The circumstance of Mr. Vint’s being 
at Idle, and the high reputation which he had acquired for those qualities and 
attainments which are most desirable in the tutor of a theological seminary, led 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. of Hackney to devote a part of his fortune (£5,000) to 
the education of young men for the ministry. It was Mr. Vint’s anxious concern 
and zealous efforts to enlarge the sphere of his own labors, and to afford the 
advantages of an efficient academical institution to the whole district, which 
first interested the churches of the West Riding in the work of training up 
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young men for the work of the sanctuary, and exchanged a private and ex- 
ceedingly limited establishment into a public institution of considerable extent 
and wide-spreading influence. Mr. Hanson’s original provision was only for 
two students; it was Mr. Vint’s ambition to double that number. This was 
effected; but their first success only stimulated the tutor and his zealous 
supporters and friends to devise yet more liberal things. Indeed of two can- 
didates for the ministry, with whom the institution commenced in the first year 
of the present century, it afforded in 1828, the advantages of a classical, biblical 
and theological education to 18. Mr. Vint held the office of sole tutor for 34 
years. He conducted the education of about 90 ministers. Few men have 
ever manifested a more entire and disinterested devotedness to one great object, 
than he to the promotion of what in his judgment were the best interests of 
Airedale College. He died on the 13th of March, 1834. 

Previously to the death of Mr. Vint, the institution had been removed from 
Idle to Undercliffe in the town of Bradford, as being nearer the centre of the 
populous District of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the great roads leading 
to the principal towns in that Riding. A commodious college building, with 
30 rooms for students, was completed in 1835, at an expense of £5,068. Two 
estates of very considerable value were about the same time bequeathed to the 
institution by Mrs. Bacon of Bradford. It is required by the statutes that the 
doctrines contained in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism shall be taught and 
inculcated in the seminary. The tutors are required to be ministers of the 
gospel, of the Congregational or Independent denomination, The course of 
studies embraces the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, English composition, 
Rhetoric, Logic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Geography, Church History 
and Theology. Board and tuition are furnished gratuitously to indigent students. 
All the students are required to remain five years. 

The officers of the institution are, 


Rev. Watter Scorr, Theological Tutor. 
Rev. W, B. CLutow, Classical Tutor. 
Joun HoxLiann, Esq., and 
CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON, Esq., 
Rev. J. Strincer, Secretary. 
GrorGE Rurt, 

pay fi hope a Trustees for Mr. Hanson’s annuity. 
Joun CrapuHam, Esgs., 

Roger Leg, Esq., Treasurer for London. 


‘ Treasurers. 


The following is the list of alumni, copied from the last Report which we 
have in our possession. We regret that the Christian names are not given in 
ne ee of the list. The letter d after a name denotes that the person is 

eceased. 


By the Rev. Mr. Scott, of Heckmondwike. Whitehead, Charlesworth, d. 
Pickersgill, near London, d. 

Waldgrave, St. Edmund's Bury, d. Grimshaw, Forton, d. 
Priestley, Jewin Street, d. Gill, Market Harboro’, d. 
Plumbe, Nottingham, d. Walker, Northowram, d. 
Allott, Forton, d. Hollingworth, decl. the Ministry. 
Popplewell, Beverley, da. Northend, Bridlington, d. 
Tetley, Sowerby, d. Grundy, Leicester, d. 
Gurnall, Delph, d. Sykes, Guestwick. 
"Tunstall, d. Bruce, Liverpool, d. 


Pratnian, Cotherston, d. 
Lambert, Hull, d. 
Toothill, Hopton, d. 
Armitage, Chester, d. 
Dawson, Cleckheaton, @. 
Offwood, Loudon. 
Galland, Holmfirth, d. 
Linnett, Oakham, d. 
Brook, Stockport, @. 
Clegg, Sunderland, d. 
Shufflebottom, Bungay, d. 
Carter, Muttleshall. 
Bottomley, Scarborough, d, 
Crow, Northwalshaw, d. 
Scott, Hinkley, d. 
Ashburi, Glougester. 


Pickles, America. 

Sharp, St. Helen’s, d. 

Spencer, d. 

Cockin, Halifax, d. 

Wearing, Rendham, d. 
Sutcliffe, Chapel-en-le-Firth, d. 
Blackburn, Delph, d. 
Kenworthy, Harwich, d. 
Rhodes, New York, d. 

Hogg, Thrapstone. 
Stephenson, Trowbridge, d. 
Simpson, D D, Hoxton College, @. 
Wilby, Durham, d. 

Bruce, Wakefield, d. 
Scholefield, Healey, d. 

Smith, Nantwick, d. 


———$_ 
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Wilkinson, Howden, d. 
Tapp, South Cave, d. 
Bartlett, New Malton, d, 
Townsend, Darwen, d. 
Hudson, Tintwistle, d. 
Smelle, Grimsby, d, 


The following were transferred to Mr. 


Walker. 


Toothill, Rainford. 

Houlton, Saffron Walden. 
Senior, Elswick, d. 

Wood, declined the Ministry. 
Kirby, Creek. 

Dawson, Keyworth, d. 
Whiteley, Tockholes, resigned. 
Laird, Pudsey, d. 

Plumber, Whitby, d. 

Peele, Workington. 


By the Rev. 8S. Walker, of Northowram. 


Lyndall, London, resigned. 
Wass, died when a Student. 
Tomlinson, died when a Student. 
Brettell, Gainsborough, d. 
Maurice, Fetter Lane, d. 
Crowther, Clare. 

Vint, Idle, d. 

Hindle, Haslingden, d. 

Sowden, Horton, d. 
Hollingworth, decl. the Ministry. 
Reyner, Bullhouse, d. 

Boothroyd, D. D., Heddersfield, d. 
Smith, Gatley, d. 

Stirrett, Keighley, d. 

Crowther, Stockport, d. 

Laycock, Pitsgrove, N. A., d. 
Hincheliffe, d. 

Dewhirst, Keighley, d. 

Sugden, occasional Preacher, 
Brown, died when a Student. 


The following were transferred to Mr. 


Vint. 


T. Taylor, Bradford, resigned. 
C. Ely, Bury, d. 

Joseph Batley, Marple Bridge. 
Ab. Hudswell, Morley. 


By the Rev. W. Vint, of Idle. 


Ralph Davison, Winlaton. 

G. Harrison, Thurlstone, d. 

S. Baines, Wilsden, d. 

James Scott, Cleckheaton. 

R. Edminson, Wiltshire. 

Rob. Pool, Driffield. 

J. Cockin, Holmfirth. 

Thomas Sharp, Skipton, resigned. 
Robt. Neil, Wall’s End. 
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S. Wright, died when a Student. 
D. Jones, Kendal. 

J. White, Northowram. 

C, Whitworth, Shelley, resigned. 
J. Taylor, Whitworth, d. 

W. Gibson, Whitworth, resigned. 
J. Holgate, Orrell. 

W. Colefux, Pudsey. 

J. Rheeder, Hamburgh. 

C. Holgate, Horstey-upon-Tyne, d. 
J. Holroyd, Delph. 

A. Blackburn, Wastwood. 

R. Aspinall, Colne. 

D. Calvert, Sandy Syke. 

James Parsons, York. 

J. Preston, Mixenden. 

James Hargraves, H M. 

R, Martin, Heckmondwike. 
Samuel Ellis, Bolton-le-Moors. 
H. Bean, Heckmondwike. 
William Vint, St. Helen’s, 
James Buckley, Thirsk, resigned. 
Joseph Evans, Middlewich, d. 
John Heselton, Morley, d. 

Jobn Garbutt, Elland, d. 

J, M. Hunter, occasional Preacher. 
Joseph Massey, Hyde Lane. 

J. Redmayue, Bishop-Auckland. 
Robert L. Armstrong, Wortley. 
Joha Newell, Booth, resigned. 
Thomas Barker, Eccleshill. 
Richard Jessop, Greenacres-Moor. 
James Wright, Settle, resigned. 
William Hudswell, Leeds. 
Joseph Stringer, Idle. 

Joho Kelly, Liverpool. 

Robert Bell, Stainland. 

James Swift Hastie, Otley. 

J. Glendenning, Knaresborough. 
8. Colam. 

J. Tunstall, Kirkdale, Liverpool. 
J. Armstrong, Easingwold. 

T. R. Taylor, Undercliffe, d. 
William Heppel, d. 

John Robertson, Selby. 

W. H. Hobson, Hexham. 
William Robinson, Runcorn. 
Reuben Calvert, Saddleworth. 

J. Sunderland, Bury, Lancashire. 
J. H. Muir, Spalding. 

George Edge, Congleton, Cheshire. 
John Waddington, Stockport. 
Abm. Pickles, Thirsk. 


The following were transferred to the Rev. 
W. Scott and the Rev. T. R. Taylor. 


Joshua Armitage, Barnsley. 

W. Sedgwick. 

J. Tattersfield, Keighley. 

T. Brennand, Glasgow University. 
J. Bradbury, Calcutta. 

W. B. Landells, Sheffield, 


Students now in the College under the care 
of the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. W. 
B, Clulow. 


W. Whitehouse, Spittal, near Berwick, 
§. Neule, London, d. 
Jonas Roebuck, died when a Student, 


James Broadbent, Chester-le-Street, d, 
Abm. Hinchcliffe, Elloughton, d. 
John Calvert, Morley. 

J. H. Crisp, Brighouse. 

W. Dransfield, occasional Preacher. 
W. Greenwood, Torquay. 

Jon. Harper, Alston-Moor. 

Abm. Clarkson, Bingley. 

G. Newton, Enderby. 

B. Senior, resigned. 

Jos, Banks, Monkwearmouth, d. 

T. Hutton, Allerton. 

Hugh Hart, Aberdeen. 

R. H Bonnar, Ravenstonedale. 
Joseph Wadsworth, Clitheroe. 
Ralph Holgate, Pateley Bridge. 

P, Rathbone, Chester-le-Street, d. 
J. Sutcliffe, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Joseph Fox, Sheflield. 


Joshua Priestley. 
Joseph Bottomley. 
Thomas Gallsworthy. 
John Glendenning. 
Samuel Oddy. 

John Hessel. 

F. B. Broadbent. 
William Hugill. 
George Schofield, 
William Harbutt. 
Joseph Walker. 
Frederic Newman. 
Joseph Waddington. 
Edward Tasker. 
George Pridie. 
Edward Charles Cocke. 
Russell Cope. 

Alfred Scales. 
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HISTORY OF SPRING HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


Tus theological institution had its origin in the Christian liberality of the 
late George Storer Mansfield, Esq., and of his sisters, Mrs, Sarah Glover and 
Miss Elizabeth Mansfield. Its object is to provide a sound and comprehensive 
theological education for pious young men preparing for the Christian ministry. 
It is for the benefit, more particularly, of the Congregational denomination in 
the Midland counties of England. It commenced operations in September, 1838. 
The following is the list of officers: 


Rev. Joux Ancett James, Birmingham, Chairman of the Board of Managers. 
Rev. R. S. M’Aut, LL. D., Manchester, 
Rev. Gro. Beprorp, D. D., LL. D., Worcester, | , 
Rev. Joun Burner, M. A, Stroud, Visitors and Examiners. 
Rey. J. Gawrnorn, Derby, : 
Rev. JosrrH GILBERT, Noidacham, y) 
Rev. Francis Warts, Professor of Christian and Pastoral Theology and Church 
History. 
Rev. T. R. BieeEe’ Professor of Biblical and Classical Philology. 
———,, Professor of Natural, Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Rev. Joun Hammonn, Handsworth, Honorary Secretary. 
Rev. Bengsamin Broox, Birmingham, 
Rev. James Dawson, Dndley, 
Rev. Timotuy East, Birmingham, 
Rev. Joun Jones, do. 
Rev. James Marueson, D. D., Wolverhampton, 
Rev. R. M. Mitxer, Atherstone, 
Rev. J. G. Gatnaway, M.A., West Broomwich, 
Rev. Joun Hix, Gorual, 
Rev. Rozert Ross, M. D., Kidderminster, 
Rev. JoHn Staree, Coventry, 


Members of Educational Board. 


In order that the evangelical object which the founders had in view may be 
as effectually secured as possible, and to preserve the funds from being per- 
verted to any other object, it is expressly provided in the deed of trust, that 
“no person shall, at any time, be deemed eligible to be a member of the com- 
mittee, unless he profess and declare, by writing under his own hand, that he 
believes in the unity of the Godhead, in the Divinity of Christ, in the atone- 
ment made by his death for sin, the divinity and personality of the Holy Spirit, 
the necessity of the Spirit’s influence for the illumination of the understanding 
and the renovation of the heart, and the plenary inspiration of the holy 
Scriptures.” 

The theological course embraces four years, the completion of which will be 
indispensable to a student’s honorable dismission from the college, and which 
it will be the sincere desire of the committee to render comprehensive in its 
outline, biblical and scientific in its course and evidences, practical in its 
bearings on ministerial labor, and liberal, devout and conscientious in its spirit. 
To this course no student will be admitted, except under very special circum- 
stances, who has not completed his eighteenth year, or is unable to pass a 
creditable examination in the elements of the Hebrew language, a few select 
authors in Greek and Roman literature, ancient geography and history, both 
pak and profane, and the principles of mathematics and intellectual phi- 
osophy. 

It has been determined to establish an initiatory course, consisting of from 
one to three sessions. Into this, young men of piety, suitably recommended, 
may be admitted in their seventeenth year, provided they can read the Auneid 
of Virgil and are acquainted with the elements of the Greek language. The 
following is a general outline of the theological course. 1. Exegetical Theology, 
including portions of the historical, devotional, prophetical and doctrinal portions 
of both Testaments in their original languages. 2. Synthetical Theology, 
including natural theology and introduction to revealed theology, Christian 
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dogmatics, Christian ethics and comparative theology. 3. Historical Theology, 
comprising history of the Christian church, history of Protestant missions, and 
& course on ecclesiastical antiquities. 4. Pastoral Science, comprehending a 
general survey of the whole course of pastoral qualifications, pastoral didactics, 
pastoral liturgics and church government. Students of distinguished character 
are permitted to reside at the college, at the discretion of the committee, for 
one or two additional sessions, without charge. ‘Two scholarships on the 
foundation will be constantly reserved for candidates recommended by the 
London Missionary Society. 

The trustees, professors and students, who are appointed or received in 
pursuance of the trust provisions, are required, in addition to the declaration 
made by the members of the committee, to profess themselves Pedo-Baptists, 
and also Dissenters from the established church. Any trustee may be required to 
renew such a profession on the application of one-third of his co-trustees; any 
professor or student on the application of the committee or any three trustees. 


HISTORY OF THE BAPTIST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION AT 
STEPNEY, ENGLAND. 


Tus institution was founded in 1810. Stepney is a parish in London, 
having a population, in 1831, of 67,872 souls. The original prospectus of the 
seminary was written by the late Robert Hall. It may be found in the London 
edition of his works, vol. iv. pp. 407—414. In the first volume of Mr. Hall’s 
works, p. 227, we find the following statements: “The institution is under the 
immediate superintendence of the Rev. William Newman. The Baptist 
denomination, having by the munificence of a generous individual, been pre- 
sented with a house and premises well adapted to academical purposes, could 
feel no hesitation in accepting so noble a gift, or in seconding the pious and 
benevolent design of the founder. The institution is yet (1811) in its infancy, 
and subsists onasmall scale. Its friends look to the smiles of Heaven, and to the 
liberality of a Christian public, and, especially to the piety and opulence of the 
professors of religion in the metropolis, who have never been wanting in the 
zealous support of institutions tending to promote the glory of God and the 
best interests of mankind, for such an enlargement of their funds and resources 
as, seconded by the efforts of its worthy tutor, shall render it a permanent and 
extensive blessing.” ‘To the Bristol Academy, the only seminary the Baptists 
possessed till within these few years, they feel the highest obligations, for 
supplying them with a succession of able and faithful pastors, who have done 
honor to their churches; and few things would give the pastors and founders 
of the institution for which I am pleading, more concern, than the suspicion of 
entertaining views unfavorable to that academy. They feel as little jealousy 
for the seminary recently established in Yorkshire, which has already produced 
good fruits, under the culture and superintendence of the excellent Mr. 
Steadman.” 

The course of study pursued at Stepney is as follows: 

In the first year, the students are instructed in the Greek and Latin classics, 
Algebra, Geometry, Latin and English Composition, Rhetoric and Logic, Jewish 
Antiquities, Hebrew, and Historical Lectures. In the second year, the students 
are instructed in Greek, Latin and Hebrew, Trigonometry, Mental Philosophy, 
Biblical Criticism and Evidences of Divine Revelation. In the third year, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew are contiued, the higher Mathematics, Hcclesiastical 
History, Theology and Sacred Rhetoric. In the fourth year, the same studies 
are pursued, with the addition of the mixed Mathematics and Moral Philosophy. 
We observe among the text books, Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar and Chrestomathy, 
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Mill on the Human Mind, Juvenal, Persius, and some portions of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Philosophy. The Epistle to the Hebrews, in Syriac, is also read. 

The expenses of the institution are about £1,600 per annum. The officers 
are, 


BAPTIST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 


Rev. W. H. Mourczn, D. D., Theological Tutor. | 

Rev, Samurt Tomxins, Mathematical and Classical Tutor. 
W. B. Gurvey, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. E. Srrane, and 


Secretaries. 
Mr. GrorGE are 


The following ministers have been educated at the institution: 


J. Vickers, (dec.) 

John P. Briscoe, Folkestone, 

John Rees, (dec.) New Mill. 

John Singleton, Tiverton. 

James Clarke, Guilsborough. 

John Clarke, Hawkinge, Kent. 

Samuel Brawn, Loughton. 

Joshua Wilson, (dee.) Sligo. 

William Pepper, America. 

Benjamin Coombs, Haverfordwest. 

Charles T. Keene, Pershore. 

John M. Cramp, St. Peter’s, 

Richard Miller, Braunston. 

John Reynolds, Islebham. 

Samuel Green, Walworth, 

Edmund Clarke, Truro. 

Josiah Denham, America. 

George Pope, Collingham. 

Abrabam Wayland, Lyme, 

James Puntis, Norwich. 

Clement Nott, Sutton Ashfield. 

Richard May, Barnstaple. 

Joseph A. Warne, M. A., America. 

Samuel! Tomkins, M. A., Classical and 
Mathematical Tutor, Stepney. 

David Davies, Evesham. 

William Davies, Hailsham, 

Samuel Hatch, Honiton. 

Daniel Gould, Dunstable. 

William Keene, Melksham. 


. James Butler, (dec.) Birmingham. 


William Steers, Cranfield. 

John C. Ward, (dec ) Soham, 

John Swindell, Aldborough. 

Thomas W. Wake, Kislingbury. 

James Venimore, Ingham, 

Charles Stovel, London. 

Charles Darkin, Woodstock. 

George Pearce, Calcutta. 

William Jones, Frome. 

Samuel Whitewood, Halifax. 

Jonathan Hooper, Birmingham, 

Maurice Jones, Leominster. 

James Thomas, Calcutta. 

Charles T. Crate, Norwich. 

Edward Woodford, (dec.) Soham. 

Titus Jenkins, (dec.) Ramsey. 

Thomas Thomas, President of the Welsh 
Academy at Pontypool. 

Eliel Davis, Lambeth. 

George Catt, New York. 

J. Burt, Beaulieu. 

Thomas Killingworth, Henley-in-Arden. 

W. ©. Gantlow, Uley. 

J. M. Sowle, Lewes. 

William Peechey, M. A., Bath. 

Octavius Winslow, M. A., New York. 

Henry Burgess, Luton. 

J. Griffith, (dec.) Jamaica, 


John Lawrence, Digah. 

David M. Williams, Maidstone. 
James Porter, Brooke, near Norwich, 
David Payne, Warminster. 

John Clarke, Sanford. 

William Clement, Balstead. 

H. D. Grainger, Aldborough. 

William F. Poile, Lynn Regis. 
William H. Fuller, Penzance. 

David Wassell, Fairford. 

Robert W. Overbury, London. 

James Cubitt, Stratford. 

William Brock, Norwich, 

Henry Davis, Chenies. 

W., Hancock, Yarmouth, I. W. 
George F. Anderson, Calcutta. 

C. J. Middleditch, Frome. 

William Payne, Chesham. 

Benjamin B. Dexter, Jamaica. 
Thomas Hutchins, Jamaica. 
William Barnes, Prescott. 

C. M. Birrell, Liverpool. 

J. B. Pike, Boston. 

Samuel Kent, Biggleswade. 

Thomas Smith, Cork. 

Joseph Angus, Edinburgh. 

William Norton, Bow. 

B. C. Young, supplying at South Shields. 
W. A. Salter, supplying at Henrietta St. 


List of students at the date of last 
Report. 


Benjamin Carto. 

J. C. Pike. 

Thomas Applegate. 
David J. East. 
Ingram Moody. 
Henry Edwards. 
George W. Fishbourne, 
William Humphery, 
Francis Tucker. 
Robert Gibson. 
Thomas Leaver. 
Jesse Hewett. 
James Cozens, Jr. 
Thomas H. Morgan. 
Samuel Spurgeon, 
Thomas Phillips. 
Thomas Burditt. 
E. S. Pryce. 

John Pulsford. 
John Hirons. 

H. F, Dutton. 

BE. J. Francies, 

J. T. Wegner. 

F. G. Hughes, 
Charles Mills. 
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HISTORY OF THE WESLEYAN THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
AT HOXTON, ENGLAND. 


Tne want of some additional provision for the education of the junior 
preachers had long been felt and acknowledged by the more intelligent mem- 
bers of the Methodist connection in Great Britain. Attention was indeed 
directed to this object from the oldest periods of Methodism. So early as the 
meeting of the first two Conferences, which were held in the years 1744 and 
1745, the establishment of a “Seminary for Laborers” was made a topic for 
consultation and inquiry. Mr. Wesley appears, however, not to have been able 
to realize his original views; yet, by the use which he not unfrequently made 
of Kingswood school for the instruction of his preachers; by the various works 
which he compiled or abridged for their special advantage; by the pointed 
admonitions which he addressed to them on the importance of a close application 
to study, some of which are inserted in the earlier minutes; and by his personal 
supervision and occasional assistance, he constantly testified the deep convic- 
tions which he cherished as to the necessity of a diligent and scriptural training 
for the most momentous of all services. 

Since the death of Mr. Wesley, the supporters of Methodism have repeatedly 
expressed their sentiments and wishes concerning the proper tuition of min- 
isterial candidates. More than thirty years ago, a pamphlet, embodying the 
suggestions and wishes of several well informed and judicious friends, was 
prepared and printed by order of the Conference. It was resolved by the 
Conference of 1815, that every preacher on trial should be annually examined 
at his district meeting, respecting the course of theological study which he 
might have pursued during the preceding year; and as this measure proved 
comparatively ineffectual, it was further determined at a subsequent meeting, 
that the Rev. Messrs. John Gaulter, Jabez Bunting, Thomas Jackson and 
Richard Watson, should meet as a select committee, and furnish a report of 
their deliberate and united judgment on that mode of ministerial education 
which seemed best fitted to the circumstances and wants of Methodism. A 
report was accordingly presented by the Conference of 1823. In consequence, 
a committee of education was chosen, which continued for several successive 
years. No definite action, however, resulted. 

At length it became imperative upon the Conference to employ more decisive 
measures. Solicitations and inquiries, urged from all quarters, claimed a con- 
sideration which could no longer be denied. To these was added an encouraging 
incident. An Irish gentleman bequeathed a legacy of £1,000, in order to pro- 
mote the improvement of the junior preachers in Ireland. The trustees of that 
gentleman applied to the Conference of 1833 for advice with regard to the 
disposal of that legacy, and signified that if some general and efficient scheme 
of ministerial tuition could be adopted, they would greatly prefer the plan of 
uniting a certain number of students intended for Ireland with those intended 
to labor in other parts of the connection, and would, on their behalf, gratefully 
appropriate the bequest to the support of such a scheme. The Conference 
thereupon selected a committee of twenty preachers, and directed them to 
meet in London, on the 23d of October, 1823, and arrange such a plan of 
education as they might deem most expedient. The committee accordingly 
assembled, and devoted above a week to mutual consultation. They examined 
every scheme that was mentioned, with all the caution and impartiality in their 
power, and drew up a plan which was published, with copious introductory and 
accompanying statements, in a separate pamphlet. In 1834, the plan was 
matured, and adopted by the Conference almost unanimously. The Institution 
is denominated “The Wesleyan Theological Institution for the Improvement 
of the Junior Preachers.” ‘The students are allowed to remain in it for two or 
three years, as may be found most consistent with the claims of the connection 
for the immediate supply of the circuits and missions, and with the capacity and 
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attainments of the students themselves. The following subjects are embraced 
in the plan of studies, 1. English Grammar, Geography, History, Logic, Rhetoric, 
the elements of Mathematics, Natural and Mental Philosophy and Chemistry ; 
2. Theology, including the Evidences, Doctrines, Duties and Institutions of 
Christianity ; 8. Elements of Biblical Criticism, the best methods of critically 
studying the Scriptures, the Rules and Principles to be observed in their in- 
terpretation, Hebrew, Greek and Roman Antiquities, and the outlines of 
Ecclesiastical History; 4. the most useful methods of direct preparation for 
the pulpit, and general instructions for the composition and direct delivery of 
sermons; 5. such instruction in the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, as 
may enable the students to read and study the Scriptures in their original 
tongues. 
We here subjoin the list of officers : 


Rev. Janez Buntine, D.D., President of the Conference, President of the Institution. 
Rev. Ropert NewrTon, Secretary of the Conference. : 
Rev. JoserpH ENTWIsL¥, Senior, House Governor. 

Rev. Joun Hannan, Senior, Theological Tutor. _ 

Rev. Samuet Jones, M. A., Classical and Mathematical Tutor. 

Tuomas Farmer, Esq., Treasurer. 

Mr. Peter Krusz, Financial Secretary. 

Rev. Joun Bowers, 


roirelanies: 
Rev. GEORGE CUBITT, ‘ Penrganes 


The above, together with fifty other clergymen and laymen, constitute the 
committee of management. 

From the last Report of the Institution, which we have seen, we learn that 
the number of students resident in the Institution is 32, of whom 12 are can- 
didates for the missionary service. It was intended to make provision as 
speedily as possible for 60 persons. Indeed this is not to be regarded as the 
ultimatum. It is thought that every candidate for the ministry, before he enters 
on his labors, should enjoy the benefit of the Institution. The expenses are 
about £3,000 per annum. The Institution is established at Hoxton, in the 
buildings formerly occupied by the London Missionary Society as an academy 
for the instruction of their candidates for the missionary service. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Annual Election Sermon, delivered before the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Jan. 2, 1839. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams Col- 
lege. pp. 40. 


The text of this sermon is Acts v. 29, “ We ought to obey God rather than man.” 
Dr. Hopkins first states the grounds on which all men are bound to adhere to the prin- 
ciple implied in the text, and then adverts to the consequences of such adherence, on 
the part, both of subjects and of rulers. We are to obey God rather than men, because 
human governments are comparatively so limited and negative in their bearing upon 
the great purposes, first of individual, and second, of social existence. Human govern- 
ments regard man solely as the member of a community ; whereas, it is chiefly as an 
individual, that the government of God regards him, The influence of human govern- 
ments upon the formation of individual character, is chiefly negative. It is mainly a 
system of restraint for the purpose of protection. God’s government is not only a system 
of restraint and protection, but also, and principally, of inducements to excellence. It is 
only incidentally that haman government is necessary to man as a social being at all. 
Government is not an end but a means. Society is the end, and government should be 
the agent of society, to benefit man in his social condition. An effect of an adherence 
to the principle in the text, on the part of subjects is, that it brings the moral nature 
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of man to act in opposition to arbitrary power, and by giving him light and strength and 
foothold, to enable him to sustain that opposition. The principle in question should be 
adopted by rulers, because it furnishes the only broad and safe basis of political action. 
Statesmanship consists very much in a perception of the connection which exists 
between the prosperity of States, and the accordance of their laws and social institutions 
with the laws of justice, and benevolence, and temperance, which are the laws of God. 
From the above brief analysis, the excellence of the discourse may be inferred. It is 
one of the best specimens of an Election Sermon which we have ever read. It is em- 
ployed on fundamental principles, and presents them in a clear and impressive light. 


2. An Historical Address, delivered at Hampton, N. H., Dec. 25, 1838, two 
hundred years from the settlement of the Town. By Joseph Dow, M. A. 
pp. 44. ; 


In 1638, a petition was presented to the General Court of Massachusetts, by a number 
of persons, chiefly from Norfolk, England, praying for permission to settle at Win- 
nicumet, the Indian name of Hampton. On the 7th of October, their request was 
granted. On the 7th of June, 1639, the plantation was allowed to be a town. Sept. 
4th, at the request of Rev. Stephen Bachelor, the name of the town was changed from 
Winnicumet to Hampton. The number of original settlers was 56. The church at 
Hampton, formed in 1638, is the oldest in the State, the one formed at Exeter in the 
same year, having become extinct. The following is the list of pastors. 


Rev. SrepHen Bacuetor, settled 1638, died 1661. 


‘6 Timoray Darron, fe 1639, “ 1661. 
« Joan WHEELWRIGHT, és oes GE en Keviek 
“ Sxrazsorn Corton, C3 GO0js asian sL6cG: 
“ ~=Joun Cortron, ct 11699 eacmmel (0. 
«  NaruanieLt Gooxry, Gs AOE EG BBE 
“Warp Corton, (% 17345 eee 708: 
«¢ EBENEZER THAYER, cs (GO lms mel do. 
‘Jesse Appieton, D. D., sf Oe LOO: 
¢ Jostan WEBSTER, sé 1808 See eel eas 
“ Erasmus D. ErprepeGr, ss 1838. 


During the two hundred years since the church was organized, it has had eleven 
pastors. Of the first ten, six died in office, aud four were dismissed. The average 
length of the ministry of these ten was twenty years. 

The address of Mr. Dow is well prepared, and is rich in historical facts. 


3. A Narrative of Events connected with the Rise and Progress of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Maryland: being Vol. I. of Contributions te the Eccle- 
siastical History of the United States. By Francis L. Hawks, D. D., Rector 
of St. Thomas’s Church. New York: John 8. Taylor. 1839. pp. 523. 


The external appearance of this volume is very beautiful. It will well compare in 
paper, typography, binding, etc. with almost any volume which has appeared in this 
country. We are glad to see the decided improvement in book printing which has 
taken place in the city of New York within two or three years. Much of this im- 
provement has been owing to the efforts of Mr. Taylor, the publisher of this volume. 
Not a few of his books will bear a very favorable comparison with the fairest issued 
from the Boston press. Dr. Hawks’s volume is a large octavo, with a clear type, and 
in every respect of a beautiful form. The author seems to have been indefatigable in 
the collection of his materials, having spent considerable time in England in the 
examination of documents. So far as we have been able to examine his labors, he 
exhibits a very commendable spirit of candor and impartiality. Some portions of the 
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historical ground over which he travelled, as is well known, are of a somewhat delicate 
character. The spirit of parties has, at times, run high in the Episcopal communion 
in Maryland. In relation to this topic, the author thus writes: ‘There, doubtless, 
will be found those who differ from him in some of the opinions he has expressed and 
some of the deductions he may have made. He is content that it should be so. Re- 
quested by the General Convention to proceed in preparing the history of the dioceses, 
he has felt that he had nothing to do with any parties that have existed or may exist in 
the Episcopal church, further than to speak the truth about them. He will not wilfully 
prostitute his pen by writing as a partizan for either. He has endeavored so to express 
himself as not to forget the charity of a Christian, and the courtesy of a gentleman ; 
he asks no more from any one towards himself.” A great variety of interesting facts 
are. brought to light by Dr. Hawks, which will be interesting to the general reader as 
well as to the Episcopalian. The style is dignified and perspicuous. 


4. A Sermon preached to the Essex Street Congregation, Boston, Sept. 1, 1839, 
on occasion of the death of Lucy Pierce Tappan, and of her mother, Mrs. Sarah 
Tuppan, wife of John Tappan, Esq. By Nehemiah Adams, Pastor of the 
Essex Street Church. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. pp. 23. 


Mrs. Tappan and her daughter were both persons of uncommon excellence of char- 
acter. Their virtues were not fitted for ostentation and the public gaze. They were 
among “the hidden ones,’ whom perfectly to appreciate, it is necessary to know 
intimately, whose graces were retired and delicate, designed to make a family circle 
happy and contented,—every day revealing to the eye of affection some fresh ground 
for love and confidence. When such persons are removed from our sight, there is a 
sorrow with which a stranger intermeddleth not. No vulgar sources of comfort can 
assuage the grief. It is not aloss which can be measured. A thousand delicate fibres 
are sundered. It is not one prominent excellence, one imposing virtue, whose absence 
we mourn. That is gone which we cannot describe. The light and joy of a happy 
fireside are extinguished for ever. The only effectual consolation must come from 
Him, who has “ gone to prepare many mansions,”’ and who will come again, to receive 
unto himself all who mourn with resignation to his unerring will. 

‘The Sermon of Mr. Adams is an affecting and beautiful expansion and application of 
the words, ‘“‘ And Ruth said, entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee; for whither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge: thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God; where thou diest 1 will die, and there 
will I be buried,” ‘ Did the departed child need its mother’s company in Heaven, a 
stranger in that new home? Was its bliss so great that it could not rest till its dearest 
earthly friend should come and share it with her? Or did the God of all grace perceive 
that the death of the sister was not a sufficient means to turn the hearts of survivors to 
him, and therefore send the most powerful inducement which they could feel, saying to 
them, Seek ye my face.” 


5. The Head.and the Heart, or the relative importance of Intellectual and Moral 
Education: A Lecture delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, 
in Lowell, August, 1838. By Elisha Bartlett, M.D. pp. 20. 


The subject of Dr. Bartlett’s Address is the relative value and importance of in- 
tellectual and moral education, or some of the considerations which go to prove that in 
the science of human culture the moral nature should be the chief object of concern, 
and that all systems which fail to recognize this truth, are vicious in principle, and must 
be unsatisfactory in their results. With all our physical and intellectual education, 
with all our benevolent and philanthropic sentiments, we want, says the author, “ high, 
stern, uncompromising moral principle. We want conscience. We want the sense of 
duty. We want simple honesty, The golden rule is not where it should be, a sign 
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upon our hands, and a frontlet between our eyes. We have more religion than morality. 
Our feeling of piety is stronger than our sense of right and wrong. We worship the 
good not too much, but we worship the right far too little.” There is abundant and 
very melancholy evidence that these remarks are true, though it would perhaps be more 
correct, theologically, to say, that we have not piety enough, or that our piety is defective 
and partial. There is certainly no degree of piety without morality; no high degree 
of piety, without a high degree of morality. They are one and inseparable. , 

We commend the pamphlet as full of sound principles and important suggestions. 
Dr. Bartlett is now a professor in Dartmouth College. 


6. History and General Views of the American Mission at the Sandwich Islands. 
By the Rev. Sheldon Dibble. New York: Taylor & Dodd. 1839. pp. 268. 


Mr. Dibble, having spent seven years as a missionary at the Sandwich Islands, 
returned to this country on account of ill health, and of domestic afflictions. He has 
just sailed on his return to his station with renovated strength. During the last 
summer, he delivered a course of lectures at the Auburn Theological Seminary, and at 
Troy, on the subject of the Sandwich Islands. During the last winter, he delivered the 
same lectures in a number of towns in the Southern Stites. These lectures were partly 
historical, and partly on the duty of Christians to evangelize the heathen. They are 
now published in consequence of the often repeated request of many who heard them. 
The main facts only are stated. They relate to the early history and discovery of the 
Islands, the introduction of Christianity, the triumphs of tke gospel, present state of 
improvement, the recent revival of religion, etc. Mr. D. writes in a strong and forcible 
manner, and presents his facts and remarks in a way which cannot fail of producing 
a deep impression. The appearance of the volume is very opportune on account of the 
recent remarkable success of the gospel at the Islands. In one of the chapters, con- 
siderable information is given in relation to the more southern islands of the Pacific. 


7. A Sermon in behalf of the Christian Instruction Society, delivered at Claremont 
Chapel, Pentonville, London, May 16,1838. By the Rev. John Harris, D, D., 
Author of the Great Teacher, etc. pp. 24. 

‘Report of the Proceedings of the Baptist Union, at tts Twenty-sixth Annual 
Session, April 30, and May 1 and 3, 1838. pp. 68. 


Twenty-third Report of the Irish Evangelical Society, presented at the Annual 
Meeting, May 9, 1837. pp. 47. 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Society for Promoting Christian Instruction, 
May 1, 1838. pp. 72. 


The Annual Report of the Baptist Missionary Society, for the year 1838. pp. 80. 


The above pamphlets we have just received from our attentive correspondent, the 
Rev. John Blackburn of Pentonville, London, We have been repeatedly indebted 
to the same source for valuable documents. 

The sermon of Dr. Harris is founded on the text, “Is there no balm in Gilead? Is 
there no physician there? Why then is not the health of the daughter of my people 
recovered ?’’ The sermon is a powerful and well-wrought description of some of the 
moral evils which infest London, with answers to the various objections which might 
be urged against attempting to apply the only adequate remedy. 

The number of associations connected with the Christian Instruction Society is 87, 
visitors 1,898, missionaries 15, prayer meetings attended 124, families visited 50,639. 
In the extreme severity of the winter before the last, 3,800 cases of distress were 
relieved, either with money, fuvod, clothing or medicine. There were held in tents 240 
religious services, and the same number in the open air. Fifty-four lectures on the 
evidences and doctrines of Christianity were delivered in various places, by more than 
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40 ministers. At all these services, there could not have been Jess than 35,000 persons 
present. 

The Baptist Union consists of various Baptist ministers, churches and associations. 
Its objects are to extend brotherly love and union, unity of exertion both in local and 
general efforts for the spread of Christianity, to obtain accurate statistical information 
respecting the denomination, ete. James Low, Esq. is Treasurer; Rev. W. H. Murch, 
D. D., Rev. Joseph Belcher, Rev. Edward Steane, Secretaries. The whole number of 
churches composing the Union is 426, Independently of the large namber of churches 
not connected with any local association, it appears that there are in Great Britain 38 
Associations of Baptist churches; that in these associations there are 891 churches, 
4,485 baptisms in one year preceding, 575 restored to communion, 1,610 died, 850 
dismissed, 1,042 excluded, The clear increase was 3,247; the number of members in 
725 of the associated churches was 71,183. This document is of much interest and 
value, as it contains a list of the Evangelical Baptist churches and ministers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, time of formation of the church, number of members, time of 
settlement of minister,etc. The whole number of churches reported is 1,524, church 
members reported 58,893. 

The income of the Irish Evangelical Society is about £3,100. The Society employs 
a variety of ministers, agents, together with books, tracts, etc. in the moral regeneration 
of Ireland. The pamphlet is crowded with facts, which abundantly prove the need of 
Treland, and that this Society is doing no inconsiderable amount of good in supplying 
that need. 

The income of the Baptist Missionary Society is about £18,000. Number of stations 
in India and the Asiatic Islands 27, number of sub-stations 18, of ordained missionaries 
32, native preachers 44. Number of members in the mission churches in the Island of 
Jamaica 18,720, of inquirers 17,781, Sunday school scholars 7,464, ordained mission- 
aries 20. 


8. Common Schools and Teachers’ Seminaries. By Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature, Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Boston: 
Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. 1839. pp. 26. 


The first of these pieces is a Report on Elementary Public Instruction in Europe, 
which was made to the General Assembly of Ohio, in December, 1837. It has been 
printed by the Legislatures of Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New 
York and other States. The second piece is an article originally published in the 
American Biblical Repository, July, 1839. The value of the articles, afler the above 
statements, need not be told. 


9. Report of the Executive Committee of the American Temperance Union, 1839. 
New York: 8. Benedict. pp. 80. 

This Report is filled with a great variety of valuable facts on the progress of the 
temperance cause throughout the world. One of the most interesting topics is the 
account of the action of the various legislatures of the Union on the subject of licence 
laws. Copious extracts are alsg given from the correspondence of E. C. Delavan, Esq., 


who has just returned from an extensive tour in Europe, undertaken for the promotion 
of the temperance cause. 


10. Fortieth Annual Report of the iss i 
Boston, May 2%, rea os a Mh Massachusetts Missionary Society, presented at 
The receipts of this long-tried and very useful Society, the last year, were $19,548 10, 
and the expenditures $14,465 30. Appropriations were made to about eighty feeble 
churches. The sum given to a church varies from $25 to $400. About one-half of 
the whole number received $100 each. Rev. Joseph S. Clark, late of Sturbridge, is 
the present Secretary of the Society, in place of Rev. Dr. Storrs resigned. 
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ll. The Fifteenth Annual Report of the American Sunday School Union, May 
21, 1839. pp. 36. 


The whole number of schools and societies which, have been recognized as auxiliary 
to the American Sunday School Union is 1,364. Of the Union Questions, 1,044,080 
copies have been circulated. Of various moral and religious publications, about 
18,000,000 of copies have been diffused over the whole land. About $82,000 worth of 
books have been sold during the past year. The Report is drawn up with uncommon 
ability, and contains many suggestions and facts of the highest practical value. 


12. The Thirteenth Report of the American Home Missionary Society. 1839. 
pp. 104. 


The whole number of missionaries and agents employed, during the past year, was 
665. The whole number of congregations and missionary districts which have been 
supplied in whole or in part was 794, and the aggregate of ministerial labor performed 
is equal to 473 years. The number added to the churches on profession of their faith 
is 2,500. The number of pupils in Sabbath schools and Bible classes is above 58,000. 
The number of subscribers to temperance pledges in the congregations is about 78,000. 
The receipts of the year have amounted to $82,564 63. A variety of very encouraging 
facts are stated, showing the great and increasing usefulness of this noble, and truly 
national institution. 


13. Address delivered at the Twenty-Second Anniversary of the Mason Street 
Sabbath School, Boston. By Samuel H. Walley, Esq., Superintendent. pp. 24. 


Mr. Walley, being about to make a tour in Europe, addressed his school on the last 
Sabbath in which he was with them. This Address, together with the other exercises 
on the occasion, is now published. The school has evidently exerted a great and happy 
influence. The sentiments of the Address are fraught with affection and paternal 
kindness, such as we should naturally expect from its respected author. 


14. The Fifth Annual Report of the Central Board of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. Boston. 1839. pp. 20. 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches is an association of several religious societies 
(Unitarian) in the city of Boston, for the improvement of the moral state of the 
less favored portions of the community, by the support of a ministry at large and 
by other appropriate means. Rey. Dr. Tuckerman commenced his labors in this field 
in 1826. In 1828, a chapel was erected in Friend Street. In 1833, Dr. Tucker- 
man was assisted in his labors by Messrs. Barnard and Gray. In 1835, a spacious 
building was erected in Warren Street, which Mr. Barnard occupied. In 1836, a 
neat and commodious chapel was erected for Mr. Gray in Pitts Street. In 1887, 
Messrs. Waterston and Sargent were elected ministers at large, Mr. Waterston taking 
the northern part of the city, and Mr. Sargent the southern. A meeting-house is about 
to be erected on the Neck. For this purpose, $8,246 have been subscribed. 


15. The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the year 
1840. Boston: David H. Williams. pp. 334. 


This volume of the Almanac, the eleventh in number from the commencement of the 
publication, is the first volume of the second series. The last volume of the first series 
contained a general index of the whole. The principal subjects treated in the present 
volume, in addition to such matters as are common to all or most of the volumes, are a 
List of American Writers, the North-eastern Boundary, Debts and Stocks of the several 
States, Steam Engines and Steamboat Navigation, American and Belgian Rail-Roads, 
and notices of State Prisons or Penitentiaries, and Asylums for the Insane in different 
States, The reputation of this work is so well established, that it is not necessary for 
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us to commend it to the public attention. Its usefulness'is known throughout this 
country, and in other lands, 


« 


16. The College System of Education: A Discourse delivered before the Trustees 
of Hamilton College, May 8, 1839, by Simeon North, on occasion of his 
Inauguration as President of the College. Published by request of the Trustees. 
pp. 20. 


Mr. North has been, for a number of years, a professor of languages in Hamilton 
College. He was formerly a tutor in Yale College, of which institution he is an 
alumnus. His predecessors in the presidency of Hamilton College were Rev. Drs. 
Azel Backus, Henry Davis, Sereno E. Dwight and Joseph Penny. The institution 
was established in Clinton, near Utica, N. Y. in 1812. 

The features in the college system of instruction, which President North discusses, 
are, Ist, its liberal character; 2d, its regularity and system; 3d, its thoroughness ; 
4th, its practical nature; 5th, its popular tendencies or its fitness to the character and 
wants of the people; and 6th, its Christian aspects. The author then turns to a brief 
examination of the claims of colleges upon the support and favorable regards of the com- 
munity. The colleges are identified with the interests of sound learning in our country, 
and also with the cause of civil liberty and of pure religion. The author, in the course 
of his discussion, makes some very seasonable and important remarks on the study of 
the Greek and Roman languages. He also touches on the indispensable importance of 
harmonious views and of united effort on the part of all who are intrusted with the 
concerns of our colleges; and on the equally obvious point, that colleges must be 
endowed; as, otherwise, they can never greatly prosper. Sound thought, and com- 
prehensive views characterize this excellent address. We trust that under the auspices 
of its author, Hamilton College will enjoy many years of prosperity and usefulness. 


17. A Self-Supporting System of General Education, the Theory and Practice, 
built much on the union of Oral Instruction with proper handicraft. Delivered 
before the American Institute of Instruction at Lowell, Aug. 1838. By Ezekiel 
Rich, Minister of the Gospel, Troy, N. H. pp. 32. 


The objects aimed at in Mr. Rich’s plan are, 1. radically to improve the common 
schools, and greatly to reduce their expense ; 2. to afford to youth, without expense, 
except of time, a classical, liberal and even a professional education; 3. to furnish good 
homes, a competent support, a general and liberal education, to destitute orphans and 
other indigent children, from about five to sixteen years of age. Under the first mode, 
the pupils may be denominated district or village classes. Under the provisions of this 
mode, Mr. Rich, in eighteen months before the date of writing this lecture, had fifty 
day-scholars, who boarded at home or in the neighborhood, and united in study with the 
inmates of the family, six hours ina day. Under the second mode, temporary, manual 
labor boarding-scholars are received, at the age of twelve or over, of both sexes, who 
are expected by their daily labors, in ordinary times, to pay their way, clothing and all; 
in very good times, to do more than this. This department gives the institution the 
name of the ‘ Grand Monadnock Self-Supporting Seminary for General and Liberal 
Education.”” About forty pupils joined this department between April, 1834, and 
August, 1838. Under the third mode of the establishment, indigent children, mostly 
orphans, are adopted. This is called “‘The New Hampshire Orphans’ Home.” It 
consists of twenty-four pupils. The main feature of the whole establishment is, that 
Mr. Rich teaches the children orally from book, or from mind, while they continue at 
work. The work in which they engage is braiding, knitting, sewing, ete. The 
results of the enterprise seem to be encouraging. The institution, Mr. Rich says, has 
well supported itself, paid six per cent. yearly on all the property used, and laid up 
besides, more than $200 a year; good health has been universal; habits of neatness, 
frugality, etc. have been acquired, and at least as great improvement made in knowledge 
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and mental discipline, as in the best academies. We should entertain some doubts of 
the ultimate success of institutions founded on the plan of Mr. Rich. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


18. 4 Memorial of what God hath wrought : 
Vt., March 31, 1839. 
Church. 1839. pp. 16. 


Peacham was settled in 1777, The Congregational church was formed April 14, 
1794. Owing to many difficulties, it was a long time before any pastor was settled. 
An aged female informed Mr. Worcester that he was the eightieth person whom she 
had heard preach in Peacham. Mr. Worcester was ordained Oct. 30,1799. During 
his ministry, 645 deaths occurred among the people; he solemnized 303 marriages. 
The number of members of the church at the time of his ordination was 40. The 
whole number admitted by him is 566. At one revival of religion, (1818-1819,) 225 
members were added to the church by profession. In addition to Mr. Worcester’s 
other labors, it may be stated that he has educated several sons for the Christian 
ministry, one of whom is the excellent missionary, Samuel A. Worcester. Much of 
the external prosperity of the town of Peacham is to be ascribed to the influence of 


A Discourse, delivered at Peacham, 
By Leonard Worcester, Pustor of the Congregational 


their venerable minister. 


We regret that we have not room to insert in this number, notices of other publications sent us, which 


have been prepared. 


They will be given in the next number. 


QUARTERLY LIST 
oF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


MARK H. SHEPHERD, at. 29, F. W. Bap. Albion, Maine, 
May 5, 1859. 


AARON BANCROFT, D. D, et. 84, Unit. Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, Aug. 14, 1839. 

DANIEL FULLER, et. 89, Cong. Sheffield, Ms. Aug, 23. 

ALBERT G. WICKWARE, at. 32, West Stockbridge, Ms. 
Sept. — 

JOHN N. GOODHUE, et. 29, Cong, Marlborough, Ms. Sept. 
13 


JOHN TURNER, at. 70, Cong. Dorchester, Ms. Oct. 2. 
JAMES A. PEABODY, et. 34, Pres, Lynn, Ms. Oct. 12.— 
Agent B. E. Gen. Assembly. 


NICHOLS JOHNSON, et. 45, Bap, Fiskville, Rhode Island, 
Aug, 20, 1839. 
JAMES WILSON, et. 80, Cong. Providence, R. I. Sept. — 


HENRY GLEASON, et. 37, Cong. Durham, Connecticut, 
Sept. 16, 1839. 


NATHANIEL PAUL, et. 46, Bap. Albany, New York, July 
— 1839. 

NATHANIEL MERRILL, et. 57, Cong. Wolcott, N. Y¥. 
July 4. 

JOHN LORD, et. 66, Cong. Buffalo, N. Y. Aug. 23, 

WILLIAM LUCAS, Cong. Auburn, N, Y. Aug, 27. 

MOSES BENJAMIN, et. 45, Meth. Hempstead, L. I., N. ¥. 
Sept. — 


THOMAS MORRIUL, et. 91, Meth. Elizabethtown, New Jer- 
sey, July — 1839. 

JOHN PLOTTS, Pres. Mount Holly, N. J. Aug. 24. ; 

ELI BALDWIN, D. D. at. 48, Ref. Dutch, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Sept. 6. 


WILLIAM B. SLOAN, at. 68, Pres. Greenwich, Pennsylva- 
nia, July 3, 1839. ‘ 
TIMOTHY ALDEN, et. 68, Prea. Meadville, Pa. July 5. 


CHARLES OGBURN, at. 80, Meth. Mecklenburgh Co. Vir- 
ginia, Peb. ‘22, 1839 

SMITH SHERWOOD, Bap. Portsmouth, Va. July — 

THOMAS T. HARRIS, et. 52, Bap. Green Lawn, Va. Sept. 25, 


NATHANIEL BOWEN, D. D. et. 60, 
Charleston, South Carolina, Ang. 25. 
ABRAM KAUFMAN, Epis. Charleston, 8. C, Sept. 28. 


Epis. Bishop, 


JOHN FORD, at. 52, Bap. Pickens Co. Georgia, June 5, 1839, 

AUGUSIUS OQ. BACON, et. 23, Bap. Walthourville, Ga. 
uly 3. 

WILLIAM V. THACHER, Unit. Savannah, Ga. July 12, 

THOMAS J. RAWLS, at. 23, Miss, Savanuah, Ga. Sept. 17. 


OLIVER T. HAMMOND, et. 26, Bap. Irwinton, Alabama, 
Sept. 6, 1839, 


P. L. McABOY, Pres. Washington, Kentucky, Aug. 29, 1839. 
MOLI CTE, F, W. Bap, Highland Co. Ohio, Nov. 24, 
00. 
SE ees OSBORN, et. 61, Cong. Munroe, O. July 20, 
tt R, BURIEN, et. 28, Meth, Chicago, Illinois, Aug. — 
ADINO STANLEY, at. 35, Pres. White Pigeon, Michigan, 
May 21, 1839, 
Whole number in the above list, 35, 


SUMMARY. 

AGES. STATES, 
From 20 to 30...seseceveee 6 Maine.scccccccecccscccres 2 
BD 40...+e0eeee00ee 4 Massachusetts.. & 
40 5O..ceccccecece 4 Rhode Island..cccccccccece & 
50 G0...eccccerece 4 Connecticuteccccccccccccne 2F 
60 WO. cecccecceces 5 New Yorkeoccccccccsces « & 
710 BO.ccccccteccee 2 Now Jersey-cccccccssccves DS 
80 2 Pennsylvaniasccccccoccesse 2 
90 1 Virginias.ccccccccocctoese & 
Not specified........ 7% South Carolina. 2 
— Georgia.. nro 4 
Totaleccrsccccseescceeces 3D ALALAMA+ oo 1 
Kentuckysscesees 1 
Sum of all the ages speci- Ohio... cecaneccceeee 2 
Od seevee coocccoenl, Tllindis...ssceeee wocees L 
AVETAZe AgCeceesrervee G2 Michigan.ccesescssessoeee 1 
Total.ccovcccoecceccceeses SO 

DENOMINATIONS, 
Congregational es.sercesee 9 DATES, 
Presbyteriansscesessseeses & 

Episcopalian .. 2 1838. November.sseooeees EF 
Baptist...+..06 7 1839, February... 1 
Methodist aos 4 May ..-eee z 
Unitarian ..ccccccccccecree 2 June ...cseccocccee 1 
Free Will Baptist...e.sse0. 2 Dulysccscccereccoes 
Dutch Ref. ..cccesecssogees 1 AUBZUSt cceeecserere D9 
Missionary...csesessecceee 1 September..-+++++++ 10 
Not specified. .cccccgeeesee I Octoberievereeeeeees 2 


Totalessersseeveveceesceee BS Totalecesssecesseveeneeee 30 
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QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


SAMUEL ADLAM, Bap. inst. pastor, Hallowell, Maine, 
Aug, 15, 1839. 

JOHN D. PARRIS, Bap. ord. Foreign Miss. Bangor, Me. 
Aug, 29, 

DAVID R. WILLIAMS, Bap. ord. Foreign Miss. Bangor, 
Me. Aug, 29, 

DANIEL DULE, Cong. ord. Foreign Miss. Bloomfield, Me. 
Sept. 17. 

ARIBL P, CHUTE, Cong. inst. pastor, Pownal, Me. Sept. 18. 


PELATIAH HANSCOM, Bap. ord, pastor, South Hampton, 
New Hampshire, July 5, 1839. 


ARCHIBALD BENNETT, Bap. ord. pastor, Norwich, Ver- 
mont, June 15, 1839. 

INCREASE JON#S, Bap. ord. pastor, Pittsford, Vt. July 25. 

JONATHAN H. GREEN, Bap. ord. pastor, Cavendish, Vt. 


. Augy 
JOHN H. WORCESTER, Cong. ord. pastor, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. Sept. 5. 


SAMUEL HUNT, Cong. ord. pastor, Natick, Massachusetts, 
July 17, 1839. - 2 
JACOB RUBERTS, Cong. inst. pastor, Fairhaven, Ms. July 


17. 

THOMAS M. SMITH, Cong. inst. pastor, New Bedford, Ms. 
July 24, 

BENJAMIN F. CLARK, Cong. ord. pastor, North Chelms- 
ford, Ms. Aug. L. 

ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, Cong. ord. Evang. Spring- 
field, Ms. Aug. — 

JAMES 'B. GOUDWIN, Epis. ord. priest, Boston, Ms. Aug. 


4. 

RICHARD M. CHIPMAN, Cong. inst. pastor, Athol, Ms. 
Aug. 15, 

IML Au G. BARKER, Bap. ord. Evang. Newton, Ms. Aug. 
2 


ELIAS L. MAGOUN, Bap. ord. Evang. Newton, Ms. Aug. 
21. 

AMOS A. PHELPS, Cong. inst. pastor, Boston, Ms. Aug. 24. 

DANIEL SMIVH, Cong, ord. For, miss. Amherst, Ms. Sept: 3. 

ROYAL REED, Cong, ord. pastor, Cummington, Ms. Sept. 


IL. 
NATHANIEL COLVER, Bap. inst. pastor, Boston, Ms. Sept. 


15. 
OLIVER A. TAYLOR, Cong. inst. pastor, Manchester, Ms. 
Sept. 18. 
JOSEPH B. BREED, Bap. ord. evang. Lynn, Ms. Sept. 24. 
HENRY W. LEE, Epis. ord. priest, Lowell, Ms. Oct. 9. 
CHa REEs ROBINSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Medfield, Ms. 
Oct. 16. 


CYRUS BARKER, Bap. ord. pastor, Newport, R. I. Sept. 3. 


DANIEL G. SPRAGUR, Cong. inst, pastor, Colchester, Con- 
‘necticut, July 4, 1839, 
oo ur HARVEY, D. D., Pres. inst. pastor, Enfield, Ct. 
aly 9 
CYRUS ee Bap. ord. pastor, North Stonington, Ct. 
Aug. 22 


WILLIAM 'B, ASHLEY, Epis. ord. priest, Glastenbury, Ct. 

Ang. 27. 

Cae LES iB BENTLEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Harwinton, Ct. 
Sept. LL. 

CHAUNCEY D, RICE, Cong. ord, pastor, Granby, Ct. Sept. 


DANIEL B, BUTTS, Cong. inst. pastor, Stanwich, Ct. Oct. 2, 


8. G. PUTNAM, Cong. inst. pastor, Guilford, New York. 
ee BOWER, Bup. ord, pastor, Sparta, N. Y. June 6, 
oe HASKELL, Bap. ord. pastor, Middlesex, N. Y. June 


0, 
* Nperliah FAO SS, Bap. ord. pastor, Villanovia, N. Y. 
une e 
YER P. COOL, Bap. ord. pastor, Belfast, N. Y. June 
ELI KEMBERLY, Bap. ord, pastor, Middlefield, N. Y. July 


2, 
ne ee alas a Pres. inst. pastor, Knowlsville, N. 
» July 9. 
NATHANIEL W. FISHER, Pres. inst. pastor, Tockport, 
N. Y. July 10. 
el eet HAYWARD, Bap. ord. pastor, Etna, N. Y. 
uly 10. 
C. A. BOARDMAN, Pres. inst. pastor, Youngstown, N. Y. 


. Aug. 6. 
J. M. SCRIBNER, Ref, Dutch, inst,’ pastor, Walden, N. Y. 
‘Aug. 20. 
A. C, PATTERSON, Epis. ord. priest, Utica, N. Y. Aug. 26. 
WALTER R. LONG, Pres. ord. Evang. ‘Troy, N.Y. Aug. 


28. 
JOHN ELLIOTT, Pres. inst. pastor, Youngstown, N. Y. 
Sept. 10, 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


[Nov. 


ELISHA B. SHERWOOD, Pres. inst. pastor, Wilson, N. Y. 


Sept. Il. 
JAM 68 MALTBY SAYRE, Pres. inst. pastor, Rondout, N. 
Y. Sept. 18. 


DANIEL B. WOOD, Pres. inst. pastor, Springwater, N. 

GEORGE . PRUDEN, Pres. inst. pastor, Medina, N. Y. 

WAYNE GRIDLEY, Cong. ord. Evang. Clinton, N. Y. Sept. 

Josiat PEABODY, Cong. ord. For. Miss. Clinton, N. Y. 

CALEB STRONG, Pres. inst. pastor, New York—American 
Presbyterian Ch, in Montreal, L. C. 


HENRY CROSDALE, Epis. ord. priest, Burlington, New 
Jersey, Aug. 4, 1839. 

JEREMIAH 8S. LORD, Ref. Dutch, inst. pastor, Montville, 
N. J. Aug. 20. 


W. £. FRANKLIN, Epis. ord. priest, Montrose, Pennsylva- 
nia, July 28, 1839. 

ees e P. HOPKINS, Epis. ord. priest, Montrose, Pa. July 
28. 


JAMES B. NOBLIT, Epis. ord. priest, Kensington, Pa. Sept. 


1%. 
JOHN GORDON MAXWELL, Epis. ord. priest, Kensington, 
Pa. Sept. 27, 


JOSHUA PETERKIN, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, District 
of Columbia, Aug. 11, 1839. 

JAMES H. MORRISON, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, D. C, 
Aug. Ll. 

J. E. SAWYER, Epis. ord, priest, Alexandria, D. C. Aug. 11. 

O. BULKLEY, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, D. C. Aug. ll. 

T. T. CASTLEMAN, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, D. C. 
Aag. Ul. 

J. TOWLES, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, D. C. Aug. 11. 


JOHN McQUESTER, Bap. ord. pastor, Macon Co. Alabama, 
July 14, 1839. 


NELSON D. SANDERS, Bap. ord. pastor, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Jan. 12, 1839. 

RICHARD SATTERFIELD, Bap. ord. pastor, New Orleans, 
La. Jan. 32. 


NAAMAN DAWSON, F. W. Bap. ord. pastor, Scott, Ohio, 
June 9, 1839. 
bier toyed STEARNS. Pres, inst. pastor, Worthington, 0. 
uly 2. 
THOMAS JONES, Cong. agettpastory Troy, O. July 19. 
ae B, RU RERESON, F. W. Bap. ord. pastor, Miami, O. 
ept. 1839. 
J. W. GOODELL, Pres. inst. pastor, Granger, O. Sept. 24, 
SHERMAN B. CANFIELD, Pres. inst. pastur, Ohio City, O. 
Oct. 1. 
THOMAS LEE, Pres. ord. Evan. Cleveland, O. Oct. I. 


MACPHERSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Leroy, Illinois, 
June 30, 1839, 

LYMAN B. KING, Hap. ord. pastor, Belvidere, Ill. Aug. 

LUTHER LAWRENCE, Bap. ord. pastor, Belvidere, Ill, 
Aug. 

eI TAYLOR, Bap. ord. pastor, Manchester, Ill. Aug. 
ze 

LYMAN H. MORE, Bap. ord. pastor, Macon, Michigan, 
June 7, 1339, 

JOHN McCOE, Bap. ord. pastor, Northfield, Mich. July 11. 


Whole number in the above list, 84. 


SUMMARY. 


Ordinations.....e06 56 STATES, 


Installations....++++ 


—— Maine...ccctcccccccessee & 
Totaliccescseseeeseeeeees 84 New Hampshire. 1 
Vermont...eeeee 4 
Massachusetts. 17 
Rhode Island L 
Connecticut. 7 
OFFICES. New York...+++ 21 
New Jersey.seeere a 
Pennsylvania ssccccsccsss 4 
Pastors..sseceeee Dist. Columbia... 6 
Evangelists....« Alabama... 1 
Priests..... Louisiana. 2 
Missionaries.. Ohio.. eevee 7 
—— Illinois........ o. 4 
Totaliesesscceesevscesees 84 Michiganssccssovscsesere 2 
Totalescsccepesccecesecce 84 

DENOMINATIONS. DATES, 
1839, January 2 
Congregational . 22 June 8 
Presbyterian . - 15 July... on 17 
Fpiscopalian. eee 16 AULUSt. se eeee 28 
Baptist ...... coe, 28 September .. oe 22 
F. W. Baptist... Ges RS October ...... PLS 
Dutch Ref...ccccsccescoon 2 Not specified........ 2 


Totaleere cocvvsevevecses St 


Totaliecoccseccsccevece 84 
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WISDOM IN CLERGYMEN. 


[By Rev. Cuartes B. Happucx, Professor in Dartmouth College.] 


‘Amone the qualifications of a Christian minister mention is made of wisdom. 
A degree of prominence is given to this trait of character by the remarkable 
counsel of our Saviour to the Apostles, “Be ye wise as serpents.” That the 
nature of the quality might.not be mistaken he adds the caution, that they be 
“harmless as doves.” St. Paul recognizes the same trait and the same limitation 
of it in his frequent contrast of “the wisdom of this world,” with “the wisdom 
that is from above ”—“ the wisdom of men,” with “the wisdom of God.” He, 
also, in an eminent degree, illustrated this feature of ministerial excellence by 
his own example. He became all things to all men, without violating his con- 
sistency; and caught them with guile, without making gain of them. 

This wisdom is the combination of different traits; and more easily described 
by its effects, than analyzed into its elements. It seems to involve sagacity, 
prudence, common sense, and a knowledge of the world. It supposes integrity 
of principle, benevolence, and self-control. And, in point of fact, as it must 
naturally be from its constituent principles, it is, in its higher degrees, a rare 
endowment. Learning, the choicest and deepest, does not imply it; zeal, the 
purest and warmest, does not secure it. There may be strong intellect and 
ardent love without it.. It is not showy in its exhibitions. It has not the 
prominence of a bold individual attribute, like imagination or reason. It ig 
rather a happy temperament of all the powers; a beautiful proportion among 
the different features of the character; an invisible spirit of propriety diffused 
throughout the entire constitution and action of the man. Washington had it 
in an eminent degree in civil and military life. No man felt able to tell, in a 
word, wherein his great strength lay, and yet every man saw and venerated it. 
Our blessed Saviour was the perfect model of it. He needed not that any 
should testify of man for he knew what is in man. He could speak as never 
man spake. He was in the world, and yet above it; among men, at their feasts, 
and marriages, in the tumultuous assembly, insulted by the taunts and goaded 
by the violence of a mob; and yet he was holy, harmless, undefiled and separate 
from sinners. He was Wisdom. Happy the man who has learned in this 
‘school. 

The nature and value of this qualification will be more clearly seen, by 
considering some of the occasions on which it is needed. 

And, first, it is necessary in the study and application of theological truth. 
In every profession, theoretic truth admits of infinite variety of exhibition and 
application. The great principles of government and political economy are, in 
themselves, as permanent as the truths of mathematics; the essential principles 
of medicine are for the most part settled and universal; the law of the land is 
fixed by statute or by general consent. In all these departments a studious 
man soon acquires a tolerable accuracy and compass of theoretic knowledge ; 
and in all of them, may still, with the greatest learning, be to every practical 
purpose, a madman or a fool. There is, besides, and beyond all theory, a 
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certain tact, a certain judgment, a quick and nice perception of fitness, in a 
word, a practical wisdom, without which the strongest minds are weak, and the 
best principles often lead to absurdity and defeat. There is, in reality, no such 
thing as a general principle. All reality is particular. General principles are 
mere abstractions. In nature and in life, we find these always modified by 
circumstances. The mechanical powers are never applied without being affected 
by friction, changes of temperature, and other accidental causes, which modify 
their operation, and affect their result. A skilful mechanic makes the necessary 
allowance, and, by means of a practical wisdom acquired only by observation 
and experience, estimates with surprising exactness the kind and degree of 
modification, to which the principles of his art are subject. This modification 
becomes more important as the circumstances become complicated; and is 
most of all important in reference to intelligent beings, whose ever varying 
feelings, condition, and volitions, present a striking contrast to the simple and 
uniform character of inanimate matter. A man, who should regard nothing 
but his general truths, in the practice of the manual arts, would expose himself 
to failure and ridicule. He who should apply the lessons of history, the doctrines 
-.of medicine, or the laws of the land, with the same disregard of the varieties 
of condition, time and character, among men, would be justly deemed a visionary, 
and properly held responsible for his folly and presumption. 
The Bible is a book of faultless principles. To discover and systematize 
these revealed truths, in their simplicity and beauty, requires no ordinary study 
and discernment. To apply them to the changeful forms of society, to make 
allowance for new varieties of character and new circumstances, without 
sacrificing or marring the principles themselves, demands even higher and rarer 
qualities. Because Paul directs Timothy to bring with him the cloak, which 
he had left at Troas with the books and the parchments, no one would think 
of urging the same duty on the body of Christians in all ages. And because 
the same apostle advised the primitive preachers not to marry, we do not all 
hold the unlawfulness of marriage among the clergy. In such plain cases the 
consequence of applying the precept beyond the circumstances to which it was 
originally adapted, renders any such application a gross absurdity. But it is 
possible one might see such an absurdity, and yet not discover, that a similar 
liberal interpretation may with equal propriety be given to the prohibition 
against going to law before unbelievers, to community of goods, to unquestioning 
subjection to government, to holding property in men, to the command to give 
to him that asketh, and to many similar usages and precepts of apostolic 
_ authority. To distinguish the spirit, the essentials of Christianity from what is 

local or temporary, and incidental in it, and to give its doctrines the form and 
complexion, which adapt them to particular times and circumstances, and yet to 
preserve untarnished and unmixed the vital truths of revelation, requires a 
happy mental constitution, too rare not to attract attention, and too important 
not to command respect. A pure Christianity, at once glowing with the hues 
of original thought, and redolent with the odors of a fresh blown piety, a system 
of doctrines and a mode of preaching, true to inspiration, and yet moulded to 
the demands of the times, and fitted to the great ends of the gospel, how seldom 
has God given to this world the enviable treasure in an-earthern vessel, since 
the perfect Man was heard in Judea. 

There are men of a single principle, some ism or other, to which every thing 
else pays obeisance ; they preach it; they pray according to it; they talk of it 
when they rise up and when they sit down; they are, in short, the very incar- 
nation of it, ‘T’o them nothing is good in faith or practice, in which this prin- 
ciple is not the main element; and nothing too wrong to be sanctified by it. 
Whether it be anti-slavery or anti-abolition, anti-masonry or moral reform, it is 
with them first and last and midst and without end. If it take the form of a 
favorite doctrine, as of the sinner’s ability or inability, of foreordination, or free- 
will, of submission, or perfection, it seems to the diseased vision of its victim, 
to be the one thing revealed, written all over the volume of Divine Truth, within 
and without. If it be a principle of interpretation, that of the analogy of faith, 
for example, or of accommodation, or the double sense, it is the golden key that 
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unlocks all the mysteries of Scripture. If a philosophical theory, it explains all 
and harmonizes all. It resolves every thing, and every thing is resolved into it. 
Whether it take the name of Scottish or German, sensual or transcendental, it 
is equally positive of being the philosophy of philosophies, and having the ex- 
clusive right to interpret the Scriptures in its own way, 

There are, also, theoretical preachers and practical preachers, the former 
always explaining difficulties, and always finding difficulties to explain; the 
latter earnestly and incessantly urging men to duty, and mourning and wondering 
that men think so little of their exhortations. There are men passionately 
attached to old things, and men equally fond of new things. In the former 
the divines of the seventeenth century speak, though dead; in the latter, the 
mode of argument and expression, which some fortunate enthusiast, of the warm 
tempered West, has transferred from the forum to the pulpit, make us almost to 
doubt, whether we are, in reality, in the temple of the Lord or the market-place. 
The extremes of delicacy and of vulgarity may find their way into the language 
of the sanctuary; a delicacy, so extremely fastidious, that the most common 
names of things, made prominent in the Bible, are rejected as unfit for the public 
ear; a vulgarity, which is not offended by the grossest illustrations, the coarsest 
humor, and the use of colloquial contractions and inaccuracies of language. 

How much the candidate for the sacred order, needs that best and rare 
intellectual endowment, a practical wisdom, which, as it were, instinctively 
discerns the true, the pertinent, the proper, and enables a man to maintain the 
happy medium between extremes, and to command the respect of all by falling 
.into the extravagances of none. 

The need of such wisdom is seen, secondly, in the pastoral office. 

In pastoral life extremely delicate questions arise. The limits of pastoral 
authority are ill defined; the duties and responsibilities of church members far 
from being settled; and the whole course of ecclesiastical discipline full of 
uncertainty and perplexity. Matters of difference between the individual 
members of a church, between different churches, or between a church and its 
pastor, often involve points of much difficulty and delicacy, and demand the 
exercise of the nicest discrimination and the utmost sagacity and good judg- 
ment, in adjusting them. Our form of church government leaves great re- 
sponsibility to rest on the pastor, and renders a well balanced mind, an 
eminently wise man, an invaluable treasure not only to his own people, but to 
the whole circle of churches with which they are on terms of Christian 
intercourse. In the ordinary intercourse of a minister with his people, there 
is room for the exercise of all the wisdom we are capable of attaining. Dis- 
cretion out of the pulpit gives authority to the pulpit itself. A skilful husbanding 
of the resources of the pastor, secures a respectful audience to the preacher. 
An obstinate adherence to a favorite measure, and a fickle and fluctuating 
course, may equally abridge the influence of a minister. There are particular 
cases in the history of communities, which cannot safely be overlooked or 
disregarded. There is a time to sow and a time to reap; a time to take a 
stand on some great truth or principle of duty, with a martyr’s fortitude, and a 
time to flee from one city to another. Happy, happy the man, to whom God 
giveth wisdom to discern the signs of the time, and to adapt himself to the 
exigencies of the Divine Providence. 

The need of wisdom is, also, obvious in the relations of the minister as 
a man. 

It is not possible to separate the professional from the private character ; 
the pastor and the preacher, from the citizen, the neighbor, the husband and the 
parent: indeed, the eloquence, the influence, the usefulness of a minister 
depend essentially on his personal character. It is not simply, nor mainly, 
what a man utters in the desk, or does in his profession out of it, that determines 
the impression he makes. The life of the man, known and read of all men, 
insensibly infuses its influence into his speech and his measures. The very 
same words are the same no longer, when they drop from other lips; and the 
identical policy, which adopted by one man is coldly approved and reluctantly 
supported, meets the wishes and engages the enthusiasm of all, if proposed by 
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another. Nor is it altogether a difference of direct personal influence; the 
policy and the speech of men of opposite characters, however alike in form and 
every definable feature, are nevertheless as different as the zephyr that floats 
to us over the stagnant marsh, from the zephyr that is wafted across a garden 
of spices. It is a zephyr still and a zephyr only—a soft breath of air; but in 
the one case we involuntarily turn away our faces; in the other, it is luxury 
to breathe. 

The differences of private character, which we have now in view, are such 
only as result from different degrees, not of moral excellence, but of wisdom 
and discretion. A man may do a real kindness, with true good will, but with 
so bad a grace, that he gets no credit for it. He may reprove a fault with a 
gentle spirit, but a most ungracious tone. One may shake hands with his 
neighbor in a manner that seems to wish him farther off. Men, of whom such 
are specimens, complain of being perpetually misapprehended; and with great 
reason, for they are continually misrepresenting themselves. We may be over 
precise also, or loose in pecuniary matters, and in manners—in one style of 
living and in dress. An intelligent people choose to see the man whom they 
have selected for a spiritual teacher, neither vain of idle distinctions, nor 
careless of the proprieties and dignity, which befit a cultivated mind and an 
honorable profession. A fop, a sloven, are eanally condemned. He who 
haggles with market men and stage proprietors, and he who cannot safely be 
trusted with his own money or his own horse, are alike subject to reproach. 

In all these views, the character of a minister of the gospel is hard to 
maintain. He isa wise man, who does not materially err. 


These remarks are made of course with reference to the young men, who are 
preparing for the sacred office; and in the hope that they may serve to remind 
the fathers and brethren, already in the profession, of the service they may 
render to the cause of truth, by inculcating the cultivation of clerical wisdom 
on their young friends and pupils. ; 

One of the principal means of cultivating the wisdom we have spoken of, is 
keeping it in the student’s eye as a qualification to be aimed at. The very idea 
of the character itself, steadily held in mind, directs attention to the exhibitions 
of it in others, and to the occasions which call for it, and thus unconsciously leads 
to those trains of thought and habits of action, which generate and develope it. 
One of the great points in education is to secure attention to things always near 
us, and yet, generally overlooked. It is especially so in reference to those in- 
fluences, which, though slight and insensible, are rendered important by their 
constancy. Of this kind are the influences, which gradually form the manners 
and the spirit of a man, in the society of his fellow-men and amid the scenes of 
nature. Of the same sort, in a great degree, are the sources of that peculiar 
trait of character, of which we are speaking. 

Another means of improvement in this respect is the careful observation of 
our own minds. It is an evil of the present state of society, that a man’s 
own feelings and judgment are last and least consulted by himself. The in- 
dividual is lost, or trodden down, in the multitude. Yet one of the best guides 
of the theologian, or the pastor, or the man, is the oracle in his own bosom. 
Let the divine ask himself what his own intellect approves, what his own heart 
feels, what his own soul needs; and he may, for the most part, presume, that 
just that will commend itself to every intellect, touch every heart, and satisfy 
every soul. At any rate, if in such a man’s theology, or manners, or measures, 
there should be striking peculiarities, they will be his own, full of an original 
spirit, and not necessarily oddities, or extravagances. 

But, doubtless, the best aid is furnished by the study of the Scriptures. 
There is no circumstance more characteristic of the Bible, than its peculiar 
ee of exhibiting truth and the models it contains of moral and professional 
wisdom. 

To illustrate the peculiarity of Scripture eloquence would require a great 
deal of time, and would, after all, be but imperfectly done, by the best criticism. 
It can be well understood only by taking the sacred volume itself into the 
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closet. We discover in it no traces of art. We hear no note of preparation 
for effect. We seem at ease, in the company of men nowise extraordinary, in 
most respects, and acting their parts in common scenes—men subject to like 
passions with us—scenes very like our own homes. And the truths with which 
we are conversant, here, when we gather them up from this and that portion of 
the record, and place them side by side in systematic order, seem just like other 
bodies of divinity. 

Still, as we give ourselves up to the guidance of the inspired writers, and 
follow, somewhat minutely and carefully, the train of events, the development 
of character, the interviews of men with one another and with God, which make 
up these wonderful books, how changed all things appear. What strange im- 
pressions are made; what mysterious objects pass before us and stand around 
us. What a life we are living, what.an end we are approaching, what a world 
we dwell in, what scenes await us. We feel as if we were penetrated by the 
eye of God and surrounded by his presence. We are filled with a mingled 
feeling of abasement and exaltation; compelled to look on ourselves as at once 
the worst and the most privileged of beings—too mean and too guilty to deserve 
any thing, and yet solicited to accept of all things—captives, redeemed ; enemies, 
reconciled. We seem to ourselves to be living in vain, with every thing to do; 
to be striving for nothing with every thing to gain. And, if the heart is yet 
sensitive, in spite of our pride, we weep tears of regret at the ignoble life we 
lead, and give ourselves, with earnestness, to the work of our own salvation and 
the promotion of the glory of God. Such impressions and such resolutions we 
cannot avoid, but by shutting up the Book of life, and laying it away out of our 
sight. A wicked man dreads to be alone with it. .We cannot too much study 
a book of this spirit, nor fail to catch something of its style of eloquence, by 
habituating ourselves to feel its influence on our own hearts. The diligent 
reader of the sacred Scriptures and the careful student of his own heart, will 
soon find, that to these sources he owes more of whatever true wisdom he may 
attain, than to all the schools. 

The nearest approach to this style of teaching, which the history of heathen 
eloquence, and, perhaps, of uninspired eloquence, in any state of society, affords, 
is exhibited in the public instructions of Socrates. In Plato’s Banquet, Al- 
cibiades is made to say, “When I heard Pericles, or any other great orator, 
I was entertained and delighted; and I felt that they had spoken well. But no 
mortal speech has ever excited in my mind such emotions as are kindled by this 
magician. Whenever I hear him, I am, as it were, charmed and fettered. My 
heart leaps like an inspired Corybant. My inmost soul is stung by his words, 
as by the bite of a serpent; it is indignant at its own rude and ignoble char- 
acter. I often weep tears of regret, and think how vain and inglorious is the 
life I lead. Nor am I the only one that weeps like a child and despairs of 
himself; many others are affected in the same way.” 

Among Christian writers few possess this peculiar power like Paschal. Who 
ever sat an hour over the “Thoughts,” without feeling the consciousness of a 
new being coming over his soul—without wondering that he had lived so long, 
and known so little what it is to live. 

Socrates acquired his power by abandoning the schools of the Sophists, and 
following the advice inscribed over the gate of the temple at Delphi, “ Z»@0e 
ceavtoy—know thyself. Paschal, also, and every truly eloquent minister of 
Christ, has studied moral wisdom in his own heart, and in the school of the 
inspired Teachers. 
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ALUMNI OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES are not a new kind of institution. They have existed in 
some form almost from the Christian era; though established upon a less permanent 
basis than at the present time. Theological education in this country was conducted by 
the enterprise of individual clergymen, till the commencement of the present century. 
In 1808 was established the Seminary at Andover—the first that was erected upon a 
permanent basis in this country; and since that time, the superiority of instruction in 
public seminaries over that given by private individuals, has become generally acknow]- 
edged. Consequently theological seminaries have been established by the principal 
Christian denominations in the land. More than thirty have been founded within the 
last thirty years. We are glad to see this interest in providing an able ministry for 
this country and the world. And we are not displeased to see Andover still holding, 
and promising to retain the rank which, by its greater age, belongs to it. 

Its continued prosperity will be seen from the following schedules :— 


SCHEDULE I. 


Showing the number that have annually finished their course in the Andover Theological Seminary: 
designating the Colleges at which they were graduated, and the number that have deceased. 


|S18)8 : 
f . Py | S018 3 
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S| (S| 8 Sls tls lslelaibli.lel<c | 2 | 
EIS 18] 5 le/ 3 [81 relseicieis, 218] 
BIS 18/8 (S13 78] 8 SIS IRISIS1 8 | 6] 8 
1809,| 1} 1 | 1 1 a4 48 
1810,| 3} 12 | 1} 2 {10} 2 1} | 2 33 | 10] 8 
SVJ, To Tbdieck b4hedal 2 1} | slal | alas] 71 
1812, 2) 2 5| 1 1 1142 | 4 ee 
1813, 4} 3) 4} 2 | 15} 3] 1 
1814,| | 11 3/2) 7/4 2}26; 6| 2 
1815, 6j2| s|2! 3i3 19| 3| 2 
1816,| | 8| 1) 8} 3) 3] t 1 10] 8/4 
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* Several that were once missionaries have returned, which, if added, would raise the number-to ninety, 
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SCHEDULE II. 


Showing the States in which the Alumni of the Theological Seminary, Andover, had their original resi- 


dence, and the Colleges at which they were graduated: also, the number of the deceased, and of Foreign 
Missionaries. 
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New Jersey College, 2) 5 Way 2 
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From the preceding it appears the number annually leaving Andover is gradually 
increasing ; for the four largest classes have left within the last ten years. Previous to 
the establishment of Amherst College, a plurality of those belonging to Massachusetts 
were graduated at Williams; many were graduated at colleges out of the State; more 
came to Andover from Yale than from any other college. Since Amherst College was 
established, its graduates have been most numerous at Andover. But, for the whole 
existence of the Seminary, the graduates of Dartmouth are much the most numerous. 

Heath, September 27, 1839. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. — 


CenTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION 


who have had the most ample opportunities 
Socirry. 


to witness the results of its operation, bear 
6 a uniform and decided testimony to the utilit 
Aw account of the public services at the | o¢ ine plan. The wisdom of this ireisiieat 
time of the last anniversary of this Society principle, in our mode of furnishing assist- 
was given in the August number of this pea pa! ae we ae a as eee, 
3 .|demonstrated. Experience has shown it to 
work, An extract from the Report follows: | Ne aie BrideHE ar itke (bene: 
factor, and at the same time, most agreeable 
to the feelings of the beneficiary. 
Another important feature is, the certifi- 
cate of character and accurate account of 
expenses, required once a quarter, of every 


Emerging from the clouds of adversity 
that have been lowering around their path 
for two years past, and commencing a new 
era in this work of benevolence, the Direc- 
tors have thought proper to re-survey the 
ground and examine anew the principles|one under patronage. By this means the 
upon which they act. Directors become acquainted with the moral 

The system of parental loans, judiciously | and religious character, the scholarship and 
administered, they continue to regard with} habits of all the beneficiaries. Is any one 
undiminished favor. The voices of those] inattentive to his studies, or extravagant in 
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his expenses? his quarterly returns give 
evidence of the fact, and lay the foundation 
for admonition, rebuke, or suspension of 
aid, according to the circumstances of the 
case. 

The Directors. are more than ever con- 
vinced of the necessity of taking every pre- 
cautionary measure, to guard the avenues 
to the sacred office, and to prevent the 
approach of those, who seek it for worldly 
aggrandisement, personal ease, or as a 
theatre for display. It is their purpose to 
aid those, and those only, who desire to 
preach the gospel for the love they bear to 
the cause of their divine Master, and who 
give evidence that they will in due time, 
become workmen that need not to. be 
ashamed, valiant champions of the faith, 
who shall wield the appropriate weapons, 
and be imbued with the spirit of their vo- 
‘ation. They therefore urge upon those 
committees, whose duty it is to examine 
and recommend candidates for patronage, 
great caution in the reception of new appli- 
cants. They are requested and instructed 
to encourage none to enter upon a course 
of study, of whose piety, prudence, or 
mental capacities, they have any well- 
grounded doubts. 

A thorough course of education has ever 
been required by the Society’s rules, and 
it is believed that the welfare of the Chris- 
tian church imperiously demands a firm 
adherence to this principle. Young men 
who have too little patience or industry to 
submit to a rigid course of mental disci- 
pline, or to acquaint themselves with those 
branches of knowledge which have ever 
been deemed of the first importance, if not 
indispensable to the profession, have slight 
claims upon the patronage of the churches. 
The loud call for ministers from heathen 
Jands, and the large, increasing demand at 
home, have made it difficult to convince 
many ardent and worthy Christians, that a 
course of nine or ten years preparatory 
study is at all compatible with a due regard 
for the salvation of souls. Have not young 
men sufficient knowledge, it is said, to 
instruct the heathen and the less intelligent 
in civilized communities, though they may 
not have pursued all the branches of study, 
usually embraced in a course of liberal 
education ? 

There is a zeal that is not according to 
knowledge, and such we must regard that 
well-meant but short-sighted policy, which 
would hurry men into the ministry, whose 
minds have a very limited supply of well- 
digested knowledge. Many of this class of 
ministers, have seen and deeply deplored 
their error, when the remedy has been 
beyond their reach. Where can an igno- 
rant minister find an appropriate sphere of 
labor? Is he qualified to instruct those in- 
telligent churches and congregations amon g 
us, that have been gathered and trained 
under the influence of men of sound learn- 
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ing and of intellectual vigor? The idea is 
preposterous. 

But he will do, say some, for our new 
settlements at the West; send him to the 
great valley, he can be useful there. 

Such seems to be the opinion of many, 
and the practice of some; but it is a prac- 
tice at war with sound policy and good 
sense. If the people at the West were 
really as ignorant as some would have us 
suppose, they would need men of finished 
education, to mould and to elevate their 
character, and to lay the foundations for 
literary and religious institutions. But they 
are not, generally, so destitute of knowledge. 
Large stores of book knowledge they may not 
possess, but men and things have been the 
objects of their study. They can appreciate, 
if they cannot measure, men of learning. 

Besides, the West is already teeming 
with preachers, whose claims to the respect 
and confidence of the people are based upon 
their own acknowledged and vaunted igno- 
rance. ‘I have no learning; I never saw 
a college,” is language that has actually 
been employed, by professed religious 
teachers, as a passport to popular favor. 
And what is the influence of such men? 
It is no more certain that a stream cannot 
rise above its fountain-head, than that a 
people will not be ambitious to surpass, in 
intelligence, their spiritual guides, They 
will hug the chains of ignorance, so long 
as their religious teachers choose to remain 
in the same ignoble servitude. But men of 
reflection, of quick perceptions, and of strong 
minds, will not be likely to hold, in high ven- 
eration, that system of religion, whose minis- 
ters and authorized expounders, hate knowl- 
edge and glory in their ignorance. They 
must regard with contempt, the superficial, 
weak-headed preacher, who quails before 
the rough but sturdy logic of the untaught 
skeptic. If that interesting part of our 
country is ever fully brought under the 
controlling power of Christian truth, it will 
not be effected by intellectual dwarfs. The 
sons of Anak dwell there. 

What employment then can be found for 
uneducated ministers? Will they do to 
enlighten the heathen? So think some 
who appear not well to understand the 
nature of missionary labor. If the powers 
and acquisitions of Paul, were all called 
into exercise, in explaining, enforcing, and 
defending the truths of revelation among 
heathen and unbelievers, if miraculous 
powers were superadded to his own, to give 
effect to his preaching, can any valuable 
results be expected from inefficient, unfur- 
nished preachers? Prejudices are to be 
overcome, inveterate habits changed, objec- 
tions removed, arguments refuted, systems 
of false science exploded, and language 
acquired and reduced to order. For such 
an arduous and difficult service, what are 
the indispensable qualifications? Most cer- 
tainly ignorance is not one. 
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If we must have men of meagre attain- 
ments in the sacred office, let them by all 
means be settled over our most intelligent 
congregations, where, if they do no good, 
they will at least do but little harm. But 
until an appropriate sphere of labor for an 
illiterate ministry can be found, the Direc- 
tors feel warranted in insisting upon a 
thorough course of education, as a condition 
upon which assistance is afforded. 

But it is urged that some of the branches 
of study pursued in our colleges are of 
hurtful tendency, and ought to be abandon- 
ed; accordingly substitutes have in some 
eases been introduced which essentially 
modify the established and long tried sys- 
tems of public education. An attempt has 
thus been made by some _ respectable 
scholars to decry, and, if possible, to banish 
from the halls of learning the study of the 
ancient classics. Other men of equal Zeal, 
but of far humbler pretensions, have echoed 
the alarm, and rung all sorts of changes 
upon the dangers to which students are 
exposed by this familiarity with pagan 
writers. ‘*The holy city is in the pos- 
session of infidels,’ was the animating text 
of Peter the Hermit. By his enthusiastic 
rhapsodies, the elements of social order were 
driven into fierce commotion, and the ener- 
gies of Christendom were enlisted to dis- 
possess the Infidel, and heal the wounded 
honor of Christianity. The text has indeed 
been changed, but the discourse is much 
the same in our day. We are gravely told 
that the word of God is dishonored by the 
study of the heathen classics; that young 
men whose characters are formed under 
their influence, if saved at all, must be 
*‘saved so as by fire.” An impression has 
been made upon some, that candidates for 
the ministry are putting their morals, if not 
their souls, in jeopardy, by the study of 
Greek and Latin. 

As the Directors insist upon a thorough 
course of classical study, it may not be un- 
suitable to this occasion, briefiy to assign 
their reasons for adhering to this original 
and fundamental principle of the Education 
Society. 

The objection to the classics, based upon 
their immoral tendency, has its foundation, 
chiefly, in the lively fancy of the objector. 
Centuries have passed since the study of 
Greek and Roman models has been deemed 
essential to a finished education; and they 
have left on record few, if any, well attested 
facts that go to prove the immoral in- 
fluence of the study. It cannot, however, 
be doubted that classical study wrongly 
directed, may produce, and probably has 
produced, injurious effects. But if the ban 
of proscription is to be pronounced upon 
every branch of knowledge and every author, 
that abuse has made prejudicial to the mind 
or heart, it would narrow down the course 
of liberal education to limits most meagre 
and contemptible. Some of our best and 
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most approved English classics would there- 
by be driven into exile. Paradise Lost must 
be banished; Pope and Thomson must be 
laid upon the same shelf with Horace and 
Virgil; and the noblest works of genius, 
that the English language can furnish, 
must be kept from the student’s eye. And 
who will say that a portion of Inspiration’s 
sacred page, would not, by such proscrip- 
tion, be placed under interdict? 

It is then neither candid nor wise to raise 
objections against the tendency of a study, 
when the evil, if any, results from the 
depraved habits of the student, or from 
defective modes of instruction. 

«* Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians,”’—literature as likely to 
corrupt the heart as that of Greece and 
Rome; and yet we have no evidence that 
the morals of Moses were tainted by his 
studies. It was that enlargement of under- 
standing ; that vigor of intellect, acquired 
and disciplined by the patient and profound 
study of heathen writers, that made him 
“‘mighty in words and in deeds,” gave him 
superiority over all his countrymen, and 
eminently fitted him for that perilous and 
responsible station, that he was called to fill. 
Paul was a student of heathen classics, He 
even quotes them in his public addresses, 
but nowhere intimates that his morals had 
passed a fiery ordeal in his course of study. 

The great Reformers, Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Zwinglius, Calvin, and Beza, were 
eminent for their classical attainments; and 
the brightest ornaments in the Protestant 
church, in every successive age since the Re- 
formation, were profound classical scholars, 
alike distinguished for purity of heart and 
power of thought. 

The untaught Christian, then, has no 
cause to apprehend, that the moral prin- 
ciples of the candidates for the sacred office, 
will be poisoned by the branches of study 
they are called to pursue. Should an anti- 
dote ever be found necessary, it will be 
readily administered by the Christian teach- 
ers, to whose guardianship they are com- 
mitted. 

The high value of classical study in form- 
ing and furnishing the youthful mind, has 
often been demonstrated. No single depart- 
ment of learning is so well adapted to 
strengthen the memory, improve the judg- 
ment, refine the taste, form the habit cf nice 
discrimination, and invigorate the reasoning 
powers, as the study of language; and by 
the almost unanimous consent of the literary 
world, no languages have higher claims 
upon the student, for purposes of mental 
discipline, than the Latin and Greek. 

Perhaps there never was a time when 
sound learning and mental discipline, were 
more essential to the heralds of the cross, 
than the present. The general diffusion of 
knowledge in our country, has become a 
subject of State policy, as well as of in- 
dividual and associated enterprise. Not only 
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is intelligence more generally diffused among 
the mass of the people, but the standard of 
education is gradually rising in our literary 
and professional institutions. Sound scholar- 
ship, a wider range of study among all pro- 
fessional men, are necessarily demanded by 
increasing knowledge among the people. 

With this general increase in knowledge 
and advance in the systems of education, 
the clergy must keep pace, or they will 
fail to be respected. Ministers among us 
are esteemed according to their intellectual 
and moral worth. No bankrupt in character 
can draw for reputation upon the profession 
in general, and hope to have his draft 
honored at sight; no one can throw the 
clerical mantle over his intellectual deform- 
ities, and expect thereby to screen them 
from the public gaze. Each one by himself 
must be prepared to pass the public scrutiny, 
and receive the public award. 

The higher departments of public instrue- 
tion, seem by common eonsent, to be in- 
trusted to the clergy. Nine-tenths of the 
presiding officers and a large proportion of 
the professors and teachers, in our universi- 
ties, colleges and high schools, are members 
of this profession. With these high trusts 
and vast responsibilities, shall they be men 
of small abilities and inferior attainments ? 
The general interests’of education in this 
great nation, are more intimately connected 
with the intelligence and capacities of the 
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clergy, than most men, at first thought, | 


would be willing to admit. 

The sentinel that, in these perilous times, 
guards the walls of Zion, must be completely 
equipped and ever ready for action. The 
enemy is active, subtle, vigilant, Proteus- 
like, he assumes new forms, the more easily 
to deceive the unwary. The old landmarks 
of truth are removed, and new schemes 
devised to rob Christianity of its glory, and 
destroy its vital energies. Infidelity too has 
marshaled her forces and taken the field. 
Her banner is now waving in the breeze, 
alluring to her ranks, the thoughtless and 
the depraved. Her stores of abuse and ridi- 
cule are well nigh exhausted, and she is 
now making an attempt to press into her 
service, the aid of science and learning. 
Presses are established, societies organized, 
and periodicals issued, to oppose and over- 
throw the Christian faith. The enemies of 
Revelation have burnished their armor and 
girded themselves for fierce intellectual 
conflict. They have sought for arguments 
in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath—have compassed sea and land, 
scaling mountains, exploring caverns, ex- 
amining rocks, shells and bones; they have 
invoked the pyramids of Egypt, and sum- 
moned Leviathan from the ‘* vasty deep ;” 
have searched the languages and scrutinized 
the complexions of men; they have invented 
history, forged chronology and made false 
calculations in astronomy, all for the purpose 
of disproving the truth of Inspiration. 
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When men of strong minds and ample 
stores of learning, are engaged in this mighty 
crusade against the strong-hold of our faith, 
is it safe to intrust the defence of the Holy 
Citadel to officers inexperienced, undisci- 
plined, and destitute of arms and ordnance ? 
Most surely not. Warrior must meet warrior; 
Achilles must contend with Hector ; intellect 
must grapple with intellect; and learning 
must be opposed to learning. Let the Chris- 
tian soldier be as well furnished and equipped 
as his adversary, and we will fearlessly abide 
the issue. 

As the respectability and success of Chris- 
tianity are so intimately connected with the 
character and qualifications of its public 
teachers, the Directors cannot be the willing 
instruments of introducing to the sacred 
office, men of questionable piety, or of feeble 
capacities. Nor does it comport with their 
views of duty, to appropriate the sacred 
charities of the churches to men, who are 
hastening into the ministry with minds un- 
disciplined and unfurnished. While they duly 
consider the importance and necessity of 
greatly augmenting the number of ministers, 
they also feel, that the state of our country 
and of the world demands, that the heralds 
of salvation who now take the field, be men 
of piety, efficiency, and learning. 
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—<p>—— 
PHILADELPHIA EpucATion SociEry. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at the First Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia, Wednesday, May 29, 1839. 
After prayer had been offered by the Rev. 
Seth Williston, D. D., the Report was read 
by the Rev. Eliakim Phelps, an extract 
from which follows: 

The season of our religious anniversaries 
has again arrived. We have assembled to 


recount the incidents of the Philadelphia 
Education Society during the fourth year 
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of its operations. Some there were, who 
loved and labored for this Society, who 
were active in its formation, and were its 
constant friends and patrons to the last, who 
do not join us now. Nor will they join us 
ever, till we meet in another world. One, 
the Rev. Albert Judson, who was among 
its founders, and who, for a time, conducted 
its correspondence as its Secretary, departed 
this life during the last month; and another, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Lancaster, who was 
among its earliest patrons, died during the 
last autumn. They both died as they lived 
‘full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Directors are more and more deeply 
impressed, by every year’s observation, of 
the vast importance of the Education cause 
—they regard it as fundamental to all the 
other enterprises of benevolence. If this 
fails or languishes, they all languish. Other 
enterprises may stand nearer the point of 
contact between the gospel and the souls 
of men, and therefore, may, to superficial 
observers seem to tell more directly on im- 
mediate results; yet to intelligent Chris- 
tians, the world over, it must be obvious 
that the work of converting the world is not 
the work of a day ora year. It is—it must 
be the work of many generations. The 
plans, therefore, for its accomplishment, 
must be laid deep and broad, and reach far 
into the future; and that department of this 
enterprise which contemplates the supply 
of a pious, orthodox, educated ministry, for 
the world, lies at the foundation of the 
whole. It is the mainspring by which all 
the kindred elements are to be put in motion ; 
the lever of Archimedes, which is to move 
the world. 

But in order to the more perfect develop- 
ment of our plan, several improvements are 
desirable. We need 

A more efficient codperation on the part 
of pastors and churches. On them it must 
devolve to select the men, and to throw 
around them the first influences which 
shall bear upon this subject. If all our 
pastors would preach on the duty of young 
men in relation to the ministry—and were 
willing to give the most promising of their 
young men to the work, and would use 
their influence with all;—the number who 
would engage in the work, might probably 
be doubled in a single year. 

The Society aims not only to bring into 
the ministry more men, but better men— 
holier men. This, it is believed, is what is 
demanded, more than all things else in the 
ministry at the present time—a higher tone 
of piety and of Christian action—a more 
perfect consecration to God. We hope tc 
furnish many thousand such men as Baxter, 
and Martyn, and Brainerd, Newell and 
Parsons, and Gordon Hall. We hope to 
impress the image of Payson and Cornelius, 
and Rice, on the entire ministry of our 
land; and thus collect the elements and 
put in train a combination of influences 
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which will not only tell in their results 
on the millennium, but will be among he 
prominent instrumentalities in its introduc- 
tion and in its consummation, 


The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Charles A, Boardman, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Rev. Benjamin Labaree, New York, and 
Rev. Dr. Cox of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ambrose White, Esq. is President of the 
Society, the Rev. Eliakim Phelps, Secretary, 
and Geo, W. McClelland, Esq. Treasurer. 


—<p>-——_ 
ConneEctTicur BRANCH. 


Aw account of the last Anniversary of the 
Society was given in the Journal for August. 
An extract from the thirteenth annual re- 
port, then read, is here inserted. 


The Directors of the Connecticut Branch 
of the American Education Society, in pre- 
senting their Thirteenth Annual Report, 
desire gratefully and devoutly to recognize 
the smiles of the Great Head of the church, 
during the past year, upon the great cause, 
to which, in their humble sphere, they are 
endeavoring to lend a helping hand. During 
the recent period of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, no great object of religious enterprise 
was more seriously affected than that of the 
Education Society. For several reasons it 
is more difficult, than in almost any other 
kindred operation, to effect a sudden cur- 
tailment of the Society’s disbursements, 
without the most injurious sacrifices; or, 
on the other hand, to make any appeal 
to the sympathies of the Christian public, 
which shall have an immediate effect in 
bringing up large deficiencies in its funds. 
In these trying circumstances the Society, 
looking to the great and precious interests 
committed to its care, and endeavoring, 
as far as possible, to preserve that steady 
course, so indispensable to the attainment 
of its ultimate object, was compelled to 
go forward under the pressure of accu- 
mulated burdens, which nothing but a reli- 
ance on the Divine hand could have ena- 
bled the Directors to sustain. At the close 
of the last year of the Society’s opera- 
tions it seemed uncertain whether this 
Branch could be permitted to depend on 
the Parent Board to supply the deficiencies 
which were occurring almost every quarter, 
in the resources of its treasury ; and conse- 
quently whether a considerable number of 
the young men preparing for the sacred 
ministry in the literary and theological insti- 
tutions of the State, especially the former, 
would not be compelled to suspend, or even 
utterly io relinquish the execution of their 
design. This uncertainty was deeply em- 
barrassing to the feelings of the young men 
themselves, who could scarcely endure the 
thought of being cut off from the attainment 
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of an object immeasurably dearer to them 
than any earthly good. 

Remembering the pain of these trials and 
apprehensions at the commencement of the 
year, it is with feelings of peculiar pleasure, 
and we trust, with emotions of gratitude to 
God, that we come before the Society at 
this time, with the ability to say not only 
that our wants have been supplied, but 
also, that we can enter upon another annual 
period of our labors with a much greater 
degree of encouragement and assurance. 

On surveying the great field of gospel 
enterprise which has been opened to Chris- 
tians of this day, and estimating in some 
imperfect degree the moral and spiritual 
wants of our own, and other nations, the 
Directors cannot but feel a deep conviction 
that the motives, which first impelled the 
churches to embark in efforts for the multi- 
plication of evangelical ministers, are in- 
creasing, rather than otherwise, in their 
force and urgency. The supply of minis- 
ters, properly fitted for their work, has not 
kept pace with the growing necessities of 
our own country ; while, at the same time, 
new openings and calls from abroad contin- 
ually present themselves. The Macedonian 
cry is beginning to be heard, even from 
Europe, as well as from the other continents 
and islands of the sea. New empires are 
springing up on our borders, which will be 
looking to this country, for some time to 
come, to supply those who can come and 
dwell among them, in the character of 
Christ’s ambassadors, laboring to plant and 
nourish up the seeds of Christian truth and 
influence. Political revolutions, and pro- 
cesses of a more gradually transforming and 
assimilating character, are going on within 
and among the nations of the earth both far 
and near ; which seem to indicate that God 
is, in this respect, preparing the way before 
his peaceful chariot of salvation, so that the 
gospel may speedily have free course and 
be glorified. Are we prepared, brethren 
and friends, to meet the exigencies and du- 
ties of the crisis which appears to be at hand? 
Are we as fully consecrated to Christ and 
his cause, ourselves, as will be requisite to 
the cheerful discharge of our own responsi- 
bilities ? Are we ready to answer the call 
for the bread of life, of the famishing millions 
who may soon be so far roused to a sense of 
their condition, as to feel that they have a 
want of something which is possessed, only 
by the “ people of the living God?” The 
Bible and the Christian Tract have gone 
out upon the wings of the wind. Many a 
precious seed lies scattered here and there 
which may soon require the hand of the 
cultivator and the reaper. Let us watch 
with prayerful solicitude the signs of the 
times, and be prepared, wherever any fa- 
vored portion of the field is ripe, to thrust in 
the sickle. Let our young men especially, 
whom God by his grace has numbered among 
the host of his elect, be encouraged, and 
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assisted if need be, to prepare and consecrate 
themselves unto that high calling, in which 
it will be a peculiar honor for them to em- 
ploy their most cultivated powers. Thus, 
and thus only can we expect that when the 
fathers in these churches shall rest from 
their labors, and missionaries on our borders 
and in foreign climes shall cease from their 
toil, a goodly number of the servants of 
Christ, suitably furnished for this arduous 
work, will appear to receive their mantle, 
and to occupy their places, and so bear 
onward the ark of God to its last and most 
glorious resting place in the sanctuary of 
the New Jerusalein. 


—<>—- 


Maine Brancu. 


Aw account of the Annual Meeting was 
given in the last number of the Journal. 
An extract from the Annual Report follows. 


At their meeting in March, your Directors 
appointed certain individuals of their own 
number to visit most of our beneficiaries at 
the seminaries, with which they are con- 
nected, for the purpose of inquiring into 
their spiritual state, and of giving them such 
counsel, as their circumstances might seem 
to require. We had the quarterly certifi- 
cates of their instructors that they all pos- 
sessed a fair Christian character, yet they 
might not, any of them, be fully aware of 
the importance of the position, which they 
occupy; that even now they are a spectacle 
to God, angels and men: that, while pur- 
suing their academic, collegiate and theo- 
logical studies much will be done to mature 
their own characters, and much influence 
be exerted by them for good or evil, upon 
that interesting class of minds, with which 
chiefly they are associated. Their situation 
is in trath one of peculiar and most solemn 
responsibility; it is much to be desired, 
that they should constantly and deeply feel 
the pressure of that responsibility ; and that 
to an exemplary diligence in their endeavors 
to acquire knowledge, and to form habits of 
close and effective mental discipline, should 
unite a consistent, fervent, active piety. 
Into the holy office, which they have in 
prospect, they will be presumptuous, un- 
authorized intruders, if their souls do not 
glow with a Saviour’s love. As recipients 
of the consecrated charities of the church, 
they cannot feel too strong a desire to show, 
even now, that this bounty is not bestowed 
upon objects unworthy of it, and to encour- 
age by their Christian deportment the ex- 
pectation, that if their lives be prolonged, 
they will prove good ministers of Jesus 
Christ. But they are human beings, young 
in years and in piety, encompassed therefore 
with infirmities, liable to err, prone to evil 
—exposed (at the academy and the college) 
to the ensnaring influence of evil communi- 
eations—and connected, it may be, with 
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churches in a state of spiritual declension. 
Perhaps we cannot reasonably expect of 
them a degree of piety essentially more 
elevated, than that which exists in the 
Christian community at large, and particu- 
larly in the churches of which they are 
members. Let more prayer be offered in 
their behalf, and let opportunities be im- 
proved by their pastors and friends of ex- 
horting them to continue in the grace of 
God, and steadfastly to aim at higher and 
higher attainments. 

{Impressions are sometimes entertained, 
that young men are aided by Education 
Societies, whose powers of mind and literary 
attainments do not give fair promise of use- 
fulness. Now it is not necessary that all 
Christian ministers should be men of emi- 
nent powers and attainments. Experience 
has shown, that some men in these respects, 
scarcely above, perhaps apparently some- 
what below mediocrity, prove more accep- 
table and useful, than others in talents and 
science decidedly their superiors. There 
is need of caution, therefore, before we 
reject, as well as before we approve. But 
in general the danger is much greater of 
bringing forward those, who have not suffi- 
cient capacity, than of rejecting any who 
have. Never was it more important, than 
at the present day, that those, who are set 
for the defence of the gospel, should possess 
the spirit of power and of ascund mind, that 
so they may be able to convince gainsayers, 
to instruct all classes of hearers in things 
pertaining to God, and to secure the respect 
of men of intelligence and cultivation for 
their office and their religion. Much of 
injury may accrue to young men them- 
selves, if encouraged to leave employments 
in which they might be respectable, useful 
and happy, for a profession which they can- 
not fill. In the same way, much prejudice 
may be exerted against the Society that 
aids them, and against the gospel itself. At 
the meeting of the Directors in March, in- 
dividuals were appointed to make particular 
inquiries with respect to the standing of 
beneficiaries in talents and scholarship. 

The prejudice, too often occasioned against 
the Education Society by the real or sup- 
posed want of suitable qualifications in some 
one or more of the young men assisted by 
it, we cannot admit to be well grounded. 
The Society does not intend to bring for- 
ward into the ministry any other young 
men, than such as possess a ‘* hopeful piety 
and promising talents.” It receives none 
upon trial, but those who furnish satisfactory 
evidence of fair Christian character, and 
who having pursued classical studies for 
six months, are favorably reported of by 
their teachers, and approved of by an ex- 
amining committee. After they are received, 
it requires from their instructors, a quarterly 
certificate that their talents, and scholarship, 
and deportmeant are such, as entitle them to 
continued assistance. But instructors and 
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committees may err; certificates may some- 
times be given to those from whom it were 
better to withhold them; individuals may 
pass through a nine years’ course of in- 
struction, and be regularly introduced into 
the Christian ministry, who ought to serve 
God and their generation in some other 
calling. Upon such persons the money 
contributed to this Society may be in- 
judiciously bestowed. There may be other 
instances of young men, receiving assis- 
tance, whose manners are not perfectly 
agreeable; or who sometimes speak and act 
indifferently ; and more rarely an instance 
may occur of an individual, for a season 
assisted, who is afterwards detected in con- 
ducting immorally, or who embraces some 
pernicious heresy. And does it follow that 
the Society is unworthy of public patron- 
age? Shall we embark in no benevolent 
enterprise, that does not perfectly attain its 
object? Shall we help no missionary so- 
ciety, that employs in any instance a mis- 
sionary, unskilful, or from any cause, in- 
efficient? Shall we refuse to to give to the 
poor, until assured, that every donatlon will 
be conferred upon some worthy recipient, 
and will be productive of substantial bene- 
fit? Shall we connect ourselves with no 
Christian church that contains within its 
sacred enclosure a member whose piety is 
doubtful ?—Every thing human is imperfect. 
Nothing good is projected, or done, without 
some mixture of evil. Shall we do nothing, 
through fear that possibly we may do evil? 
Whoever examines with fairness the history 
of the American Education Society (of which 
this is a Branch) will be convineed by the 
most abundant evidence, that immense good 
has been effected by it. Many hundreds of 
most valuable pastors at home, and mission- 
aries among the heathen, but for the help 
afforded them by the Education Society, 
would have been, comparatively speaking, 
lost to the church and the world, It in- 
dicates a very narrow, partial view of the 
subject, when from a few instances of failure, 
it is inferred, that the enterprise is un- 
successful, and ought to be abandoned. If 
the gospel is a treasure of inestimable value, 
if the Christian ministry is a blessing to the 
world, if revivals of religion furnish reason 
for rejoicing and praise, if the soul is precious, 
if the advancement and diffusion of Chris- 
tianity are desirable, then has this Society 
been preéminently useful. Under God it 
has provided the ministry and the gospel 
for multitudes, who would otherwise have 
suffered a famine of the Word of the Lord. 
It has furnished the men, by whose instru- 
mentality many souls have been saved, many 
revivals effected, the interests of religion 
essentially promoted in our own land, and 
its heavenly light and saving influence ex- 
tended to nations, sitting in darkness and in 
the region and shadow of death. 

At this very moment the world is sinking 
into ruin for want of a more abundant supply 
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of the instituted means of its redemption. 
Even in this favored country, notwith- 
standing all the efforts that have been 
made to rear up and send forth laborers, 
there is still a deficiency of several thou- 
sands. Within the limits of Maine, much 
land is to be redeemed from utter desola- 
tion, and brought under faithful, continued 
culture. Let us prepare in due season to 
meet that case, respond to that demand. 
Let the pastors of churches bring before 
the people (what we fear many of them 
have not done during the year past) the 
claims of this Society, and commend it with 
becoming earnestness to their prayers and 
charities. Let every member throughout 
the State, make an annual contribution of 
but two shillings to this object, probably 
the whole amount will be raised, that the 
beneficiaries of this Branch will need. And 
cannot this amount be collected? Even 
now there is money enough in the posses- 
sion of our churches, beyond what they 
need for the supply of their necessary wants. 
How shall they make a profitable invest- 
ment of it. Many who value themselves 
upon their wisdom in the affairs of this 
world, and who in view of the expenditures 
of the church in enterprises of benevolence 
are ready to inquire—to what purpose is 
this waste? have found by bitter experience, 
that their plans of accumulation, have proved 
much more wasteful than the church's plans 
of beneficence. Money given to honor the 
Saviour and advance his cause, is not wasted. 
Judas Iscariot may think differently. But 
according to the principles of the gospel, 
the principles that will jndge us at the Jast 
day, no investments are more profitable, 
than those which have for their object the 
spread of the gospel and the salvation of 
souls, When we come to our fellow-men 
with our solicitations for their aid, in pro- 
moting the cause of Christ, we do not desire 
a mere gift, but fruit which will abound to 
their account who give, and to them who 
receive, so that those who sow, and those 
who reap, may rejoice together. Let us 
not forget ‘the true philosophy of blessed- 
ness,”’ as taught us by that memorable saying 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, which the apostle 
Paul has preserved. Paul could say to the 
Thessalonians with respect to brotherly love, 
** As touching this subject ye need not that 
{ write unto you, for ye yourselves are 
taught of God to love one another.” And 
is not the same thing true of all other 
Christians, in respect to the duty of charity, 
take it in its largest sense? Are not the 
Christians of Maine taught of God to love 
their fellow men,—and not to love them 
in tongue or in word only, but in deed and 
in truth? But we beseech you, brethren, 
that both in the inward principle, and in 
all the appropriate outward expressions of 
it, ye increase more and more.—So shall 
our bountiful God supply all your needs 
according to the riches of his glory in Christ 
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Jesus. Soshall he bless you in some humble 
measure, as he is blessed, in making you 
blessings to others. 


AUXILIARY 


The officers of the Branch for the ensuing 
year are, Hon. Robert P. Dunlap, Presi- 
dent ; David Dunlap and William Richard- 
son, Esqs., Vice Presidents; Rev. Benj. 
Tappan, D. D., Secretary; Prof. William 
Smyth, Zreasurer ; Rev. David Thurston, 
Rev. John W. Ellingwood, Rev. George E. 
Adams, Rev. Asa Cummings, Rev. David 
Mitchell and Rev. D. S. Shepley, Directors. 


—_<j>—_ 
New HampsuHire BrRancu. 


AuGcustT 28th, at 9 o’clock, the New 
Hampshire Branch of the American Educa- 
jon Society held its annual meeting at 
Lyme, when the Rev. Dr. Lord presided. 
Prayer was offered by Prof. Rood of Gilman- 
ton Theological Seminary. Prof. Hadduck 
of Dartmouth College, read the Report, 
which was as is usual, able. The meeting 
was then addressed by the Rev. Mr. Flem- 
ing of Haverhill, Prof. Crosby of Dartmouth 
College, and the Rev. Mr. Badger of New 
York, Secretary of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The officers for the en- 
suing year were thenelected. They are the 
Rey. Nathan Lord, D. D., President ; Prof. 
Ebenezer Adams and Rev. John H. Church, 
D. D., Vice Presidents; Rev. Charles B. 
Hadduck, Secretary ; Hon. Samuel Morril, 
Treasurer ; Mills Olcott, Esq., Dr. Samuel 
Alden, Rev. Henry Wood, Rev. John Woods, 
Rev. Z. 8S. Barstow, Rev. N. Bouton, and 
Rev. Phinehas Cooke, Directors. 


—<>——__ 
NorTHWESTERN BRANCH. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Branch was 
held on Wednesday evening, Aug. 28, 1839, 
at Montpelier. The Hon. Samuel Prentiss, 
LL, D., presided on the occasion. Besides 
other services, the meeting was addressed 
by the Rev. Rodney G. Dennis, Agent of 
the American Education Society, the Rev. 
A. C. Washburn of Suffield, Ct., the Rev. 
H. F. Leavitt of Vergennes, and the Rev. 
J. Anderson of Manchester. 

The officers of the Society for the en- 
suing year are, Hon. Sam’! Prentiss, LL.D., 
President ; Hon, Jacob Collamer, William 
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Page, Esq., Vice Presidents; Rev. H. F. 
Leavitt, Secretary ; George H. Fish, Esq., 
Treasurer; Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, D. D., 
Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., Rev. James 
Marsh, D. D., Rev. Charles Walker, Rev. 
Austin Hazen, Rev. Samuel Delano, Prof. 
Solomon Stoddard, E, Fairbanks, Esq., and 
Mr. E. C. Tracy, Directors. 


—<—>—- 


SrrarrorD Country, N. H., Epuca- 
TION SOCIETY. 


Tue Eighth Anniversary of this Society 
was held at Sandwich, May 22, 1839. In 
the absence of the President, Rev. Abraham 
Bodwell, a Vice President, took the chair. 
Praver was offered by the Rev. Mr. Young. 

Mr. E. J. Lane, Treasurer, presented 
his report, acknowledging the receipt of 
$191 02. The report was accepted. It 
was also mentioned by the Secretary, that 
the Rev. Mr. Hall, who acted as an agent 
in the County, during the months of January 
and February, on leaving, stated that more 
than $500 had been paid, or promised for 
the object. Most of this sum was paid to 
Mr. Hall. 

The report of the Secretary was then 
read. On motion of the Rev. Mr. Perkins, 
voted that the report be accepted. 

The following resolution moved by the 
Rev. John K. Young, and seconded by the 
Rev. Joseph Lane, was passed, viz : 


Resolved, That in view of the want of 
men to preach the gospel throughout the 
earth, it should be the constant inquiry of 
Christians how the number of young men 
prepared to preach the gospel may be in- 
creased. 


The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Perkins, Stone, Secretary of New 
Hampshire Missionary Society, Young and 
Lane. A collection was also taken. 

The officers for the year were elected as 
follows, 

Hon. William Badger, President ; Hon. 
Andrew Pierce, Rev. Abraham Bodwell, 
Hon. Daniel Hoit, Paul Wentworth, Esq., 
Hon, Samuel Quarles, Rev. Enos George, 
Stephen Moody, Esq., Vice Presidents ; 
Rey. Alvan Tobey, Secretary ; Mr. Edmund 
J. Lane, Zreasurer ; William Woodman, 
Esq., 4uditor; Rev. A. Bodwell, Rev. J. 
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W. Perkins, Samuel Emerson, Esq., Rev. J. 
K. Young, Rev. William L. Buffett, Rev. 
C. G. Safford, Rev. Samuel Nichols, Rev. 
B. G. Willey, Directors. 

The next meeting is to be held at Roch- 
ester, May, 1840. 


—p—. 
Oxup CoLtony AUXILIARY. 


Tuts Society held its annual meeting at 
Mattapoisett, July 31, 1839. The President 
and Vice President being absent, Capt. Le 
Baron was appointed Chairman. Owing to 
the absence of the Secretary, Rev. Sylvester 
Holmes, there was no Report. The follow- 

“ing officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year :—Andrew Mackie, M. D., New Bed- 
ford, President; Rev.-Charles 8S. Adams, 
Dartmouth, Secretary ; Col. Alexander Sea- 
bury, New Bedford, Treasurer. The other 
officers are the same as last year. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 


Resolved, That in view of the increasing 
demand for well qualified ministers of the 
gospel, we see great inducement to continue 
our efforts in preparing pious young men for 
the sacred work. 


Resolved, That the American Education 
Society deserves the liberal patronage of all 
our churches. 


Addresses were made on presenting these 
resolutions, by Rev. Dr. Robbins, Rev. 
James A. Roberts, Rev. William Gould, 
Rev. Samuel Nott, and the Secretary. 


—<>—- 
Norroutx County AUXILIARY. 


Extracts from the Rev. Calvin Durfee’s 
Sermon at the last Annual Meeting of the 
Norfolk County Education Society. 


I musr hasten to suggest a few considera- 
tions for continued and increased exertion in 
qualifying pious, indigent young men for the 
gospel ministry. It is now about twenty- 
four years since the American Education 
Society was organized. It has already 
afforded assistance to so many individuals 
that we can now hardly turn our eyes toa 
missionary station, or a ministerial associa- 
tion, where one or more of its beneficiaries 
may not be found actively and usefully 
employed. Without pausing here to pay 
any tribute to human wisdom for what has 
been accomplished, suffer me to ask,—Did 
not the projectors of this Society judge 
rightly as to the plain duty of qualifying 
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more laborers to be sent forth into the Lord’s 
vineyard? They saw that more laborers 
were urgently needed ; they deliberated as 
to the best means for supplying the defi- 
ciency, and casting themselves upon Divine 
Providence for direction, they determined 
to do something towards providing faithful 
preachers for the destitute parts of our own 
land, and the perishing millions of heathen 
countries.—Hence arose the American Edu- 
cation Society. And the question now fairly 
comes up, Ought this Society to be sus- 
tained? Ought it to be consecrated by the 
prayers, and receive the continued contri- 
butions of the Christian community, or ought 
it to be abandoned ?—Our reply is 

First. Let the Education Society be sus- 
tained, because it forms a convenient me- 
dium of communication between the Chris- 
tian community and the young men to be 
educated. Previous to the organization of 
this Society, what was done towards aiding 
pious, indigent youth in their preparation 
for the ministry? The plain answer is,— 
Next to nothing. Why? Not surely be- 
cause people were unable or unwilling to 
afford such assistance, but because there 
was no established medium of communica- 
tion between themselves and the suitable 
persons to be educated. It is true, that 
wealthy individuals did in some instances 
assist pious young men; still no indigent 
youth, however ardently he might pant for 
the work of the ministry, knew where to 
apply for aid. And if the present organiza- 
tion should be abandoned, it would be just 
so again. Nothing to any good purpose 
would be accomplished. 

Second. Let the Education Society be 
sustained, although occasionally one, who 
was charitably educated for the ministry, 
has proved unsuitable and defective in his 
character. Considering the imperfection 
of man, and that uncertainty which attends 
all human affairs, this number has been ex- 
ceedingly small. ** ** Let it be settled once 
for all, that the young men whom we propose 
to educate, and those who superintend their 
preparation for the ministry, are, like all 
other professed Christians, encompassed 
with infirmities, and constantly exposed to 
temptation and sin. Shall we, therefore, 
fold our hands and sit down, and do nothing 
till a race of perfect men appear?* If so, 
we must expect at last to hear from our 
offended Judge the awful words, —‘ Ye 
wicked and slothful servants.” 

Third. Let the Education Society be 
sustained, because it qualifies for the minis- 
try that class of persons who are mostly 
needed for the sacred office in this country. 
Taken as our beneficiaries in most instances 


* “TF we give to good objects from right motives, 
can we not trust our money in the hands of the 
Lord ?”—is the striking and sensible reply which 
the late Lieut. Gov. Phillips is reported to have 
made to the above named objection to the Education 
Society. 
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are, from those classes of society where they 
have been early trained to habits of industry 
and self-denial, they are the very men to 
endure the hardships, encounter the dis- 
couragements and perform the pastoral 
labors of our new settlements, 

Fourth. Let the Education Society be 
sustained, because of the moral and religious 
influence which its beneficiaries exert in 
our literary institutions. How many youth, 
who gave early promise of great usefulness, 
have been ruined in their academic course 
by idle and vicious associates! What con- 
siderate parent does not tremble for his 
beloved son when he is connected with an 
academy or college where there is but little 
principle ard but little piety! Every young 
man of decided piety and talents, who enters 
a public seminary is an important acquisi- 
tion. And when the number of such is 
large, their influence will serve most pow- 
erfully to check the waywardness and ex- 
travagance of their companions. What 
weaithy parent, therefore, who has a high- 
minded and yolatile son to educate, could 
not well afford to contribute to the Educa- 
tion Society every year all that is annually 
afforded to a single beneficiary, if by so 
doing he could secure for that son a discreet 
and pious room-mate ? 

But this is not all. There is a considera- 
tion connected with this subject which in- 
finitely outweighs every other. These 
pious young men whom we educate may 
by their example, conversation and prayers 
be the means of the conversion of their 
fellow-students. How many of the revivals 
of religion, which have been enjoyed in our 
colleges within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, have, under God, been ascribed to 
the instrumentality of the charity scholars 
in those institutions! Said a President of 
one of our colleges,—*‘ It is a great mistake 
to suppose that the time which beneficiaries 
spend in college is lost to the church. Look 
at the moral condition of our colleges, espe- 
cially at the frequent revivals of religion 
which are now enjoyed in them. This we 
did not see before the American Education 
Society collected and sustained in them the 
pious indigent youth of ourcountry. These 
frequent revivals are, in a great degree, to 
be ascribed to the blessing of God on the 
happy influence of these young men. In- 
stead of being lost, I regard the time which 
they spend in college, as important to the 
interest of the church, to say the least, as 
any equal portion of their subsequent lives.” 
A Professor in another college under date of 
1837 writes :—‘‘ We are again blessed with 
a revival of religion. The influence of the 
charity students in producing this state of 
things, under the divine blessing, has been 

reat. Indeed, what could we do without 
them? Noone can speak on this subject 
but an officer of college. Every year 
increases our conviction that the church 
would be amply paid—doubly paid, for all 
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it expends in supporting charity students, 
were the effect confined to the walls of col- 
lege—were every beneficiary to die the 
moment he leaves us.” Concerning the 
charity students in Middlebury College, Dr. 
Bates, the President, writes :—*' As to the 
beneficiaries I can in most cases give you 
assurance that they are maintaining a con- 
sistent Christian character, and making good 
attainments. Many of them are among our 
most enterprising young men, distinguished 
as Christians and as scholars.’ If the time 
would permit, it would be easy to make 
many similar quotations, alike honorable to 
the piety and literary attainments of the 
beneficiaries. 

Our colleges are sources of moral and 
intellectual influence to our Jand, and in 
some degree to the world. Now by lib- 
erally sustaining the Education Society the 
churches have it in their power to givea 
decidedly religious tone and character to 
these literary institutions, and make them, 
to a great extent, schools of the prophets. 

Fifth, Let the Education Society be sus- 
tained, because the young men who have 
already been taken under its patronage, and 
encouraged to set their faces towards the 
ministry, cannot complete their prescribed 
course of study without the continued aid of 
the churches. 

Sixth. Let the Education Society be sus- 
tained, because more ministers are urgently 
needed. That there is at this moment a 
distressing deficiency in the number of well- 
qualified religious teachers is an unquestion- 
able fact. Without taking into view the 
wants for foreign missionary service, it is 
probably safe to affirm that if we had five 
hundred able, devoted and faithful ministers 
added to our present number, they might 
all be usefully employed. This will pro- 
bably be doubted by some, because there 
are here and there candidates for the pas- 
toral office unemployed. Meeting as we 
not unfrequently do with ministers who 
are seeking for a settlement, I doubt not 
the question has sometimes arisen in many 
reflecting minds,—‘‘ Has there not been 
some grand mistake in our calculations 
respecting the want of ministers in our 
country? Can it be that more ministers are 
urgently needed, while some are out of em- 
ployment ?” Now the inference drawn 
from this source is unquestionably erro- 
neous. Even before the Education Society 
existed, fathers in the ministry tell us there 
were some ministers unemployed. It is so 
still. And if the wants of our country were 
greater than they are, may it not be safely 
said, that a portion of these candidates now 
unemployed, would not be able to obtain a 
settlement. It probably is not desirable 
that they should. If they were now put 
into the pastoral office or some other evan- 
gelical service, they probably would not 
long continue there usefully and acceptably. 
If they are pious and educated, still they do 
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not appear to be qualified by nature* to’ be 
useful in the ministry.” It is then mourn- 
fully true, that of a certain kind of ministers 
we have more than are wanted. And with 
regard to another portion of these uneth- 
ployed candidates, and perhaps the largest 
portion, they are unwilling to go where they 
are urgently needed. New England is the 
place of their nativity. 


“ Here their best friends, their kindred dwell,” 


and here they wish to spend their days. 
Now if some are deficient in some ministe- 
rial qualification, and if others are unwilling 
to go where they are urgently called, does 
either of these circumstances’ furnish evi- 
dence that able, self-denying and devoted 
ministers in greater numbers are not urgently 
needed? Certainly not. We are, then, very 
free to say, it is not men merely that we 
want, but menof the right stamp. Gideon’s 
host was mightier after its reduction than 
before. Should our Education Societies 
bring into the ministry once in seven years 
twenty such men as Brainerd and Martyn, 
they would do more towards the conversion 
of the world, than they would if they 
brought forward as many hundreds of a dit- 
ferent spirit. While then a more numerous 
ministry is urgently needed, infinitely more 
do we need a ministry fuil of the Holy 
Ghost; ‘*knowing Christ, teaching Christ, 
following Christ;” ready to endure all 
things for Christ and his kingdom. We 
want a more self-denying ministry,—a min- 
istry that can say when called to go to the 
ends of the earth, ‘‘none of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself.” 

That many such ministers are at this 
moment urgently needed, we have proof at 
hand. In the State of Michigan we are 
assured, from good authority,t that there 
are about fifty Presbyterian churches desti- 
tute of a pastor—a majority of which are 
able and willing to support the ministry 
without foreign aid. Some of these churches 
are said to be among the first in importance 
in the State; and would give salaries to 
such men as they should invite to settle 
among them, varying from five hundred to 
a thousand dollars. Besides these destitute 
churches, it is further stated, that there are 
many posts of great importance which ought 
to be occupied immediately. 

In the State of Indiana there are forty 
organized churches with none to break to 
them the bread of life; and twenty entire 
counties, already containing a considerable 
number of inhababitants, where there is no 
preaching of the Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional order. 


* Baxter in his Reformed Pastor, when describing 
the requisite qualifications for the ministry, mentions 
Jirst; not piety—but “a good natural capacity.” 

} In a letter from Rev. Mr Badger of New York, 
Secretary A. H. M. 8, to the Author. 
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In the State of Illinois there are also 
about forty destitute churches, and half as 
many more places of great promise, where 
the institutions of the gospel ought to be 
planted with the least possible delay. 

In the State of Missouri there are fifty 
counties, already somewhat extensively in- 
habited, where there is no Presbyterian or 
Congregational minister stationed.* There 
is a range of terrilory in the southwestern 
section of this State, two hundred miles 
long, by a hundred and fifty broad—more 
than three times as Jarge as the whole State 
of Massachusetts—and already containing a 
population of forty thousand souls, where 
there is but one Presbyterian and one Con- 
gregational minister. 

The extensive and fertile territory of 
Wisconsin—extending from lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi river—is fast becoming 
inhabited, and chiefly too by the sons and 
daughters of New England and New York. 
The population of this Territory—although 
the oldest white inhabitants there can only 
date back their settlement to 1836—already 
numbers, probably, over thirty thousand, 
and is rapidly increasing. And yet there 
are in this territory, but eight or nine minis- 
ters of any description. ‘ Three of these 
have something of a pastoral charge, and 
preach chiefly in one place. The others, 
some of them, at least, have more than a 
large county to range and labor in, preach- 
ing how and where they can. Several 
churches have been organized within the 
last year. There is at present, of our order 
even east of Rock river, scarcely one minis- 
ter toa large county; while between that 
stream and the Mississippi,”’ says a writer in 
the Home Missionary for May, ‘I hardly 
know of a minister in this Territory. What 
can one feeble missionary effect on a surface 
larger than any two counties in the State of 
New York? Next to nothing. To-day, he 
can feed the sheep a handful, but they are 
nearly starved ere he can see them again. 
One sermon a month, or one in three months 
can, under ordinary circumstances, effect 
but little towards the conversion of the mul- 
titude that are on the broad road. It is 
hardly a drop where a shower is needed. 
Half-a-dozen blasts of the gospel trump in 
close succession, will annoy Satan’s king- 
dom more than a hundred at long intervals. 
But alas, the labors of Christ’s servants here 
are so detached—so long between—and the 
number of laborers so small, what can we 
do to meet the moral condition, and increas- 
ing demand for the bread of life, over such 
vast regions? ‘Truly the harvest is 
great!) 2)” 

A most urgent request was recently re- 


*In a letter recently received at Andover it is 
stated that forty ministers could find employment at 
once in this State; and some of these destitute 
churches would be able and willing to furnish a min- 
ister with a competent support, without aid from 
the Missionary Society. 
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ceived at the Home Missionary Rooms in 
New York for a man to labor in Rock 
county in the southern section of this Ter- 
ritory, where he would be wholly supported 
by the people, but as yet a man possessing 
the requisite qualifications has not been 
obtained. The request is not granted. The 
ery is still heard, Who will come to this 
post of self-denial ?—-but no one answers,— 
“« Here am I.”—No one responds,—* Send 
rnyer 

Time will not permit me to proceed to 
show you that the call for more laborers is 
equally loud and urgent from the Territory 
of Jowa, and from many other portions of 
our country. it must be obvious, I think, 
from what has been already said, that there 
is a great and urgent need of well-qualified 
ministers of the gospel; men who are pre- 
pared by constitutional characteristics—phy- 
sical and intellectual—by education and by 
grace, to occupy commanding posts in Zion ; 
to turn the wilderness into the garden of 
God ; and to lay broad and deep the founda- 
tions of many generations. 


—<P>——~ 


BENEFICIARIES OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Rev. Mr. Ludlow, of New Haven, has 
published in the Record the following result 
of a correspondence with President Day, of 
Yale College. 


To Jeremran Day, D. D. 

Rev. and Dear Sir,—I have been invited 
by the Female Education Society of this 
city, to preach a sermon in behalf of the 
young men in college, to whose support 
they contribute. I will be greatly obliged 
to you if you will furnish me information in 
reference to the following inquiries. 

I here insert the questions and answers 
in their natural order. 

‘© 1, How many young men are benefi- 
ciaries of any Education Society ?” 

“«* About forty.” 

«2. What is the general character of 
these young men, for piety, studiousness, 
correctness of deportment, and economy in 
their food and dress ?”” 

“‘Very good. Not more than one in fifty 
of the beneficiaries have acted in a manner 
unbecoming their relation. They are re- 
markable for their economy and self-denial, 
both in food and dress. One young man 
just entering upon his last year, has, at the 
expense of health, boarded himself at fifty 
cents a week.” 

I here add, that from my own examina- 
tion, I have ascertained that quite a number 
are living in clubs at an expense of from $1 
to $150 a week. A sum truly insignifi- 
cant, and indicating the meanness of their 
table, when you remember that the usual 
board of an apprentice here is $2 50. 


QUESTIONS RESPECTING THE MINISTRY. 
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**3. Do the faculty deem it important for 
the best interests of the college, that these 
young men should be, if possible, induced 
to pursue their studies here?” 

“Yes. And IJ have given it as my opin- 
ion, thatif there were forty men of property, 
who had each a son in this college, it would 
be worth their while to pay for the support 
of these forty beneficiaries, on account of 
the influence they would exert upon their 
children.” 

A gentleman sitting by, who is deeply 
interested in the affairs of college, remarked, 
that so deeply convinced of this truth, was 
a wealthy man in this State, that when he 
sent his son to college here, he also paid the 
expenses of a beneficiary. His son was 
converted during bis last year, and is now 
preparing for the ministry. 

“4, Unless aid can be received by them 
from other sources than the American Edu- 
cation Society, will the beneficiaries be 
under the necessity of pursuing their col- 
lege studies elsewhere ?” 

“Yes. We have had the fullest evidence 
of this. Indeed, we have a less number 
this year than heretofore.” 

I need not say to you, that this is authori- 
ty, which, in Connecticut at least, has more 
weight than Fame with her thousand trum- 
pets. Yours most respectfully, 

H. G. Lupiow. 


———<p>— 


QUESTIONS RESPECTING THE MIN- 
ISTERIAL PROFESSION. 


First.—Is there any office in which we 
can render more substantial service to our 
fellow-men, or more advance the glory of 
God? Should not the good of society and 
the glory of God, influence us in the choice 
of a profession ? 

Is there any office, however splendid or 
lucrative, of greater real dignity, than that 
of God’s ambassador ? 

Is there any office which affords more 
and higher prospects of true happiness in 
this world ? 

Is there any office which affords as many 
incitements to piety, as many helps and 
facilities in the work of salvation, or more 
comfortable prospects of future glory and 
reward ? 

Does it require the relinquishment of any 
habit or indulgence necessary to the highest 
enjoyment ? 

Are not multitudes in the world possessed 
of the ability to serve God in the work of 
the ministry, prevented by the love of ease, 
or of pleasure, or of profit, or of distinction ? 

While it is admitted, that much may be 
done in every condition of life for the spirit- 
ual benefit of piety, can as much be done in 
any other for these ends, as in the ministry ? 

Srconp.—Is not every man when he is 
sent into the world, and endowed with 
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rational and bodily powers of ordinary ex- 
cellence—is he not called and commanded, 
not only to work out his own salvation, but 
to assist others to the utmost extent of his 
ability ? 

The age of miracles being long since ter- 
minated, have we a right to expect a super- 
natural designation to the sacred office ; or 
any thing more than circumstances and dis- 
positions providentially favorable, or not 
providentially unfavorable ? 

Are we not bound to use our own en- 
deavors to remove obstacles, and support 
inconveniences im this cause as well as in 
any other? 

Does not the fact that there are many 
whole congregations going astray from the 
way of life, rendering no worship to their 
Maker, ignorant of their danger, their wants, 
their privileges, and their Saviour, and in 
the broad road to destruction, who might, 
by the blessing of God, through the exer- 
tions of a pious minister, be rescued from 
vice and misery, and be led to the inheri- 
tance of eternal glory—does not this fact 
constitute a call, and the most powerful call 
—a call from Jesus Christ, upon young 
men of pious dispositions and ordinary talents, 
to engage in the work of the ministry ? 

Will not this call continue to be thus 
providentially addressed to such persons, as 
long as there remain any flocks without a 
shepherd, or in danger of being in that 
state ? 

Tuirpv.—Is it not very often the case, 
that the greatest good is rendered to the 
cause of religion, and the souls of men, by 
persons certainly not possessed of singular 
abilities ? 

Do not the promises of Jesus Christ—* I 
am with you always, even to the end of the 
world ;” ‘ My grace is sufficient for you,” 
furnish every good man with just grounds 
of confidence in this respect ? 

Is it not as much, and even in a greater 
degree, our duty to rely upon the sufficiency 
of grace for the work of the ministry, than 
in the work of indivzdual salvation ? 

Do not the solemn and unequivocal pro- 
mises made to persevering prayer, through 
the intercession of Christ, extend to prayers 
offered up for ability to glorify God by ad- 
vancing the salvation of souls ? 

FourtH.—Have you ordinary talents ? 

Have you a pious disposition ? 

Do you love Christ ? 

Do you love the souls of men? 

Is not his Almighty grace promised to 
you ? 

Is not his Almighty grace swfficient for 

ou? 

Has not his providence afforded you 
means, or the prospect and assurance of 
means to enable you for the work ? 

Would not the efforts used for your 
worldly establishment in some other man- 
ner, succeed in accomplishing this ? 

Are not souls now perishing, which by 
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the blessing of God, yow could be instru- 
mental in saving ?, 

Will you hear Christ in vain? 

Shall they perish ? 

Before you deliberately weigh these con- 
siderations, invoke, on your knees, the 
guidance, and over-ruling power of the 
Holy Spirit— Episcopal Recorder. 


OF GOOD MEN. 


—~<- 
PIOUS SAYINGS OF GOOD MEN, 


“ Tue difference between a true and false 
hope is this: a false hope is founded in 
ignorance, falsehood, and presumption. It 
lives in unholiness, and lives only in pros- 
perity. It separates the means from the 
end. It Jooks for heaven, and yet is ever 
on the way to hell. A true hope delights 
in God and in his ways; it unites the end 
and the means, and that diligently and per- 
petually. It is humble, modest, penitent; 
and it thrives equally in prosperity and 
adversity.” — Howels. 


“The disposition to give a cup of cold 
water to a disciple is a far nobler property 
than the finest intellect. Satan has a fine 
intellect, but not the image of God.”—Jbid. 


«1 find, daily, more and more reason 
without me, and within me yet much more, 
to pant and long to be gone. I am grown 
exceeding uneasy in writing and speaking, 
yea, almost in thinking, when I reflect how 
cloudy our clearest thoughts are. But I 
think again, what other can we do till ‘ the 
day-break and the shadows flee away.’ As 
one that lieth awake in the night must be 
thinking, and one thought that will likeliest 
often return, when by all others he finds 
little relief, is, ‘ When will it be day ?? ”— 
Leighton, shortly before his death. 

““How welcome will death be to those 
who truly mourn for sin, feel the burden, 
taste the bitterness of it, and long for com- 
plete deliverance from it !”’—Adam. 


“The righteousness which exposes to 
persecution is something different from that 
which passes for religion in the common 
opinion of the world; namely, a decent, 
civil behavior, attended with beneficent 
actions, and the profession of religion to a 
certain degree; for that never is persecuted, 
but, on the contrary, entitles those who are 
possessed of it to general esteem. The 
true evangelical righteousness, opposing 
itself not only to the sinful practices, but 
vain customs, insnaring pleasures, and mis- 
taken pursuits of the world, will be sure to 
draw the enmity of the world upon it.”’— 
Ibid. 


** Begin the Christian race from the cross, 
and whenever you faint or grow weary, look 
back to it.”’—Tbid. 


“Oh! for the Spirit’s sense of sin! the 
Spirits sight of Christ! the Spirit’s work 
of obedience ! ’—Jbid. 
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What causes joy to the Ohristian.— 
«Blessed Jesus, we can add nothing to thee, 
nothing to thy glory; but it is a joy of 
heart unto us that thou art what thou art, 
that thou art so gloriously exalted at the 
right hand of God; and we do Jong more 
clearly to behold that glory, according to 
thy prayer and promise,.”—Dr. Owen. 


How to keep from sinning.-- Know your 
guilt and weakness, your desert and danger; 
think what you are bound to by the law, 
even sinless obedience, from the first to the 
Jast moment of your life, and what you have 
to trust to if left under its condemning 
power, even everlasting punishment; then 
view the loving kindness of God in giving 
his Son to fulfil all righteousness in our 
stead; and then tell me if it be possible, 
while under the lively sense of his mercy, 
to sin against so much goodness.” —Arrow- 
smith. 


A word to a desponding soul earnestly 
seeking the favor of God.—‘‘If thou shouldest 
see divers children playing some untoward- 
ness in the street, and shouldest see a man 
that passed by, single out one of them and 
correct him, and yet the child should follow 
him, would you not say, he was the father 
of that child, and not ashamed to own 
him ?””—White’s Sermon. 


A Contrast.—* Near the end of his days, 
the licentious Byron wrote the following 
lines: 

¢ My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruit of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone.’ 

Near the close of his life, ‘Paul the 
aged’ wrote to a young minister, whom 
he greatly loved, as follows: 


‘I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day.’ 


Is there not a difference between him 
that serveth God and him that serveth Him 
not? All experience, as well as conscience, 
answers, Yes !”— Watchman of the South. 


«* Most men need patience to die, but a 
saint who understands what death admits 
him to, should rather need patience to live ; 
methinks he should often look out and listen, 
on a death-bed, for his Lord’s coming; and 
when he receives the news of his approach- 
ing change, should say, ‘ The voice of my 
beloved! behold he cometh, leaping over 
the mountains, skipping upon the hills.’ ””— 
Flavel’s Saint Indeed. 

“A sweet assurance of pardon, a comfort- 
able persuasion of our reconciliation with 
God, an established hope of eternal glory 
through Jesus Christ; these will be operative 
in the soul, as “a torch in the sheaf.” These 
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will enkindle Jove, and increase watchful- 
ness; these will beget the true humility of 
mind, and work an unfeigned abhorrence of 
sin.”—Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio on 
the Most Important Subject.—Ru.icrous 
MonirTor. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors of the American Education 
Society was held at their Rooms, 
Boston, October 9, 1839. The usual 
business of the Society was transacted, 
and the appropriations which were 
voted to beneficiaries were ordered 
to be paid under the direction of the 
Financial Committee, and as soon as 
the funds of the Society will permit. 
The time when this pledge shall be 
redeemed, depends altogether upon 
the liberality of the friends of Zion 
to this cause. It should be distinctly 
borne in mind, that at its last Anni- 
versary, the Society was largely in 
debt, and that it has not, by the con- 
tributions which have been made, been 
able to meet entirely its current de- 
mands. The pecuniary obligations of 
the Society, therefore, instead of di- 
minishing, are continually increasing. 
How long shall this state of things 
continue, and palsy the efforts of the 
Society, dishearten the Directors, and 
discourage the beneficiaries! Let Chris- 
tians ponder this subject well, and from 
their abundant fulness afford timely 
relief. 

—<—- 
LETTER FROM A PRESIDING MEM- 
BER OF BENEFICIARIES. 


Oct. 11, 1839. 

Rev. AnD DEAR S1r,—As the presiding 
member of the association of beneficiaries 
in this institution, I send you a brief com- 
munication. During a part of last term, 
the interests of religion here, assumed an 
aspect pleasing and encouraging. We were 
permitted to witness the evidence that God 
was present withus. Near the last of June, 
the State Conference of Churches held its 
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annual meeting in this town. The exercises 
of the meeting awakened a special religious 
interest in the minds of some of the students, 
most of whom attended them. After this 
meeting, it could easily be observed that 
there was much seriousness among many 
of the members of college. Some felt 
on the subject of religion. Christians 
prayed with new ardor and stronger faith. 
I am compelled to believe however, that 
with most of us in college, those truths, 
which wake the songs and adorations of 
Heaven, were almost powerless, Three 
have given evidence that they have con- 
sidered and heartily embraced these truths. 
..They afford interesting cases of hopeful 
conversion. We enjoyed high satisfaction 
in hearing them in social meetings, express 
their new hopes and joys and entreat their 
associates to go with them and no longer 
delay attention to their eternal interests. 

At present there are no indications of 
more than ordinary religious interest in 
college. Our regular college fast will occur 
next week. It is hoped that it will be a 
profitable occasion, and that happy results 
will follow it. Our monthly concert in 
August and October was regularly observed. 
We found it a happy season to meet and 
talk and pray over subjects of weighty 
interest. The time for the one in September 
occurred in vacation, and consequently we 
did not meet. The health of the bene- 
ficiaries is good. There are in my hands, 
received from the Education Rooms, a few 
periodicals, one copy of your ‘ Letters 
to Students,” a number of tracts, bearing 
the titles “Call and Qualifications”? and 
“Harvest Perishing,” subject to your order. 


—<p>——. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


We have just received the last Annual 
Catalogue of the Trustees, Faculty and 
Students of the University of North Carolina. 
The full Board of Trustees consists of sixty- 
five persons; the present Board numbers 
fifty-nine, leaving six vacancies. Among 
the individuals of the Trust we notice His 
Excellency Governor Dudley, Judge Potter 
of Fayetteville, Judge Gaston of Newbern, 
Major General Polk of Salisbury, Hon. 
Duncan Cameron, Rev. Dr. M’Pheeters, 
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and Hon. George E. Badger, LL. D. of 
Raleigh. The members of the Faculty are 
Hon. David L. Swain, M. A., President and 
Professor of National and Constitutional 
Law; Rev. Elisha Mitchell, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geol- 
ogy; Rev. James Phillips, M. A., Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; J. 
De Berniere Hooper, M. A., Professor of 
the Latin Language and Literature; Manuel 
Fetter, M. A., Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature; Rev. William 
Mercer Green, M. A., Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres; —— , Professor 
of French, and Instructor in Topographical 
Drawing; and two Tutors, William H. 
Owen and Ralph H. Graves. 

The course of study at the institution is 
very similar to the one pursued at the New 
England Colleges. 


The Catalogues of the Students in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, heretofore published, 
have, like the present, exhibited the names of 
such only as were resident members of the in- 
stitution when they were sent to the press. ‘The 
whole number matriculated in the course of the 
year, has always been considerably greater— 
last year, for example, it was greater in the 
proportion of 159 to 142. A statement of the 
numbers of the names upon the Annual Cata- 
logue, for a period of twenty years, is sub- 
joined : 


1819 118 1829 81 
1820 127 1830 83 
1821 146 1831 107 
1822 165 1832 104 
1823 173 1833 109 
1824 157 1834 104 
1825 122 1835 101 
1826 112 1836 89 
1827 76 1837 142 
1828 85 1838 164 


Of the last number there were in the Senior 
class 15, Junior 35, Sophomore 64, Freshman 
33, and Irregular 17—164. 


—~g—. 


EVENING REFLECTIONS. 
BY DR. WATTS. 


“Let not soft slumber close your eyes 
Before you’ve recollected thrice 
The train of actions through the day : 
Where have my feet chose out their way ? 
What have I learnt, where’er I’ve been, 
From all I’ve heard, from all I’ve seen ? 
What know I more that’s worth the knowing ? 
What have I done, that’s worth the doing ? 
What have I sought that I should shun? 
What duties have I Jeft undone ? 
Or into what new follies run ? 
These self-inquiries are the road 
That leads to virtue, peace, and God.” 
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FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the October Quarter, 1839. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
LOANS REFUNDED 


512 11 
2,049 90 


LEGACIES, 
Mrs. Rachel Williams, Chester, Vt., by Mr. 


J.R. Williams, Ex’r. 2d payment 100 00 
Miss Ruth Esty, Foxboro’, Ms. by Spencer 

Hodges, Esq. Ex’r. bal. of the bequest 522 33 
Rev. J. L. Pomeroy, Worthington, Ms., in 

part, by D. S. Whitney, Esq. Ex’r. 500 00 
Mrs. Sarah Litchfield, Braintree, Ms., in 

part, by Mr. N. Hayward, Jr, Ex’r. 100 00 
Mr. John Foster, Andover, Ms. by Miss 

Foster, Exec’x. 100 00 


Mr. Normand Smith, Jr. Hartford, Ct., in 


part, by Francis Parsons, Esq. Ex’r, 250 00—1,572 33 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


Surroix County. 
{Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Franklin St. Society, subscribed some 
time since 50 75 
Pine St. Sabbath School, coll. for 3 
months, by Mr. Jas. K. Whipple 6 33—57 08 


Essex County SoutH. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 


Beverly, Rey. Mr. Abbott’s Society 80 01 
«4 Bushnell’s do, 60 72 
se 6 Poote’s' dos 15 OL 

A friend, by Rev. Ansel Nash 2 00—157 74 


Gloucester, (Sandy Bay,) Rev. Mr. Gales’ 


Soc. by Mr. Gott 55 00 
Lynn, Soc. of Rey. Parsons Cooke, to const. 
him an H. M. 40 00 
Manchester, Cong. Soc. 4475 
Marblehead, Rev. Mr. Niles’ Soc. 81 50 
Salem, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Worcester 120 76 
Do. do. Dr. Emerson 80 256—201 OL 
Wenham, Soc. of Rev. Daniel Mansfield 46 42—626 42 


(Most of the above by Rev. Job Hall, Agent.) 


Essex County Nort. 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Amesbury, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Keeler 48 05 
Lpswich, Rev. Caleb Kimball .50, Mrs, Eunice 

Haskell, 5 5 50 
Newburyport, Rey. Dr. Dana’s Society 23 00 
«© Mr. Campbell’s do. 50 00 
«¢ 6 Stearns’ do. 31 70 

«  & Dimmick’s do. 24 50—129 20 


Newbury, (Belleville,) Rev. Mr. March’s Soc. 31 50 
Salisbury & Amesbury, Rev. Mr. Hadley’sdo, 10 26 
Topsfield, Rev. Mr. McEwen’s Soc. 46 69—271 20 


(By Rev. Rodney G. Dennis, Agent.) 
Franxiin County. 
[Mr. 8. Maxwell, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.] 
Ashfield, Ladies’ Assoc. 13 53, Gent.’s 
710 
By Miss White 


20 63 
10 81—31 44 


Buckland, Mr. E. Sherwin 2 54 
Charlemont, by Mr. Silas Hawkes 5 00 
Colerain, by Dea. Hastings 6 00 
Conway, by E. D. Hamilton 10 25 
Hawley, by Miss Asenath Sandford 357 
Heath, by L. M. Ward 12 31 
Shelburne, Individuals 35 87, by Mrs, Lydia 
Fisk 21 35 57 22 
From the Treasurer, (no particulars,) by Rev. 
Mr. Dennis, Ag’t 88 88—217 21 
HAMPSHIRE CouNTY. 
(Hon, Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Chesterfield, To const. Rev. Israel G, Rose an 
H. M., (in part) A 20 40 
Northampton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 33 75, a friend 
100 133 75 
Westhampton, Ist Soc. 13 28 


From the disposable fund of the Auxiliary 150 57—318 00 


FUNDS. 
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Mipp.iesex County. 


Medford, 2d Soc. by Mr. Elisha Hayden 55 00 
South Reading, a few ladies, by Mrs.S.L, Yale 5 00 
Woburn, Young Ladies’ Shoe-binding Soc. by 

Mrs, J. Bennett 5 00-—65 00 


Norroux County. 


[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.) 


Brookline, a friend, avails of a charity box 6 00 
7 and do.ofacherry tree 4 63—10 63 
Quincy, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Cornell 6 66-—17 29 


Rexiarous Cuar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
Nort anv VICINITY. 


[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Fitchburg, Ladies’ Ed. Soc, 22 66, Young Men’s do. 


27 25 49 OL 


Soutn ConrERENCE oF CHURCHES, 
Mippuesex County. 


[Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.] 


Hopkinton, Rev. Mr. Webster’s Soc. by Mr. D. 
Eames 


00 
Rec’d from the Treasurer, (no particulars) 75 00—100 00 


Epucation Society 1n WorcEsTER 
CrntTraL Association. 


[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


Shrewsbury, Young Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss 
Mary C. Gill, Sec. 

From a friend 

From the late Religious Charitable Society of 
Worcester County,’’? by Henry Mills, Esq. 
Tr. 678 63—714 63 


$6,571 08 


6 00 
30 00 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Bangor, Hammond St. Ch, cont. in part, by Prof. Pond 2 00 
Brewer, a mariner, do. 5 00 


Bucksport, Cong. Ch. and Soc. do. 27 Al 
East Thomaston, 2d Ch. by Samuel C. Fessenden 8 50 
Phippsburg, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 40 00 
Winslow, by Prof. Pond 1 00 
Woolwich, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 11 00 
York Co. Conf., cont. at the meeting, Oct. 2, by Rev. 
Charles Freeman 11 68, also by Rev. Mr. Free- 
Than .32 12 00 
$106 91 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Chichester, Rev. Rufus A. Putnam, 3d payment towards 
const. himself a L. M. of N. H. Branch 
Haverhill, Hon. Stephen P. Webster, to const. himself 
aL. M. of N. H. Branch 
Henniker, Mr. Abel Connor, 2d payment towards const. 
his daughter a L. M. of N. H. Branch 
New Ipswich, Soc, of Rev. Samuel Lee 60 00 
do. do. 16 98—76 98 
Warner, Mr. C. F. Kimball 1 00 
Dea. E, Barrett 1, Cont. in the Ch. 3 54, 
by Rey. A. Burnham 4 54—5 54 
$107 52 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 
Barre, a lady 0 34 
Cornwall, Dea. Jeremiah Bingham 50 00 
Dorset, Cong. Soc., by Rev. Dr. Bates 14 00 
East Brattleborough, Cong. Soc., a collection, by A. E. 
Dwinnell, Esq., Treas. 68 58 


Hartlard, a friend 50 


St. Albans, Mr. John Gates 3 00 
St. Johnsbury, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 9 00 

Woodstock, Rev. W. Wright’s Soc., by Rev. R. G. 
Dennis, Ag’t . 29 78 
Windsor Co, Aus. Ed. Soc., by Rev, R. G. Dennis 20 00 
$195 20 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
_ [Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.) 


Bloomftld, Cont.gby Den. Frisbee 16 98 
& Canterbiag) cally Wins Mia BAe C, BF 9 25 
Coventry, do. in Ist Soc., by Rev. A. Nash 34 24 
Columbia, do, do... 2177 
Canton, do. in Cong. Soc., by Rev. Mr. Burt 44 00 
Colchester, do. in Ist Soc., by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t 50 67 
Gilead, do. hy Rev. A. Nash 15 42 


Hartford, Legacy of Miss Martha Rogers, dec’d, 
by Seth ‘Terry, Esq. Executor 200 00 
Do. of Mary Y. Hempstead, dec’d, by 
~ Rev. J. A. Hempstead, adm’r "181 50—381 50 
Hebron, coll. in ist Soc. (in part) by Rev. A. Nash 6 54 


do. (balance) by Mr. Selden 6 75—-13 29 
Hamden Plains, coll. by A. Townsend, Jr., Tr. &c. 375 
Lyme, coll. in lst Cong. Soc. by Rev. J. Emerson, ag’t 30 00 
Lebanon, do. iy do. 14 02 
do. (Goshen Soc.) by do. 15 53 
Manchester, do. 108 70, and from Horace Pitkin, Esq. Ps 
100, to const. himself an H. M. by Rev. Mr. Nash 208 70 
Milford, \st Cong. Soc., by A. ‘Vownsend, Jr., Tr. &e. 22 50 
Middletown, coll. in lst Cong. Soc., by Rev. J. Emer- 
son, Ag’t 60 00 
Norwich, Ladies’ Assoc. in Ist Soc., by C. Coit, Tr. &c. 33 50 
Norwich City, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc., by Mrs. Abby W. 
Hubbard, Tr. 48 00 
New London, coll. in 1st Cong. Soc. 93 20, 21 Cong. 
Soc. 104 31, ($40 of which, from Hon. Thomas W. 
Williams, to const. the Rev. John McDonald an H. 
M., and $30 of which is from Rev. J. Hurlbut, to 
const. himself a L. M. of Ct. Br.) by Rev. J. Emer- 
son, Ag’t 197 51 
Ladies of both Societies, by do. 25 00 


Pomfret, cont. in Ist Eccl. Soc., by G., B. Mathewson, 
through D.C. Robinson, Tr. &c. 53 80 
Rocky Hill, cont. by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t 18 61 
Southington, coll. in Cong. Soc. (in pt.) by do. 78 17 
Do. (balance) by R. Lowry 33 77—111 94 
Suffield, coll. in Cong. Soc. by Harvey Bissel, Esq. 41 77 
Stonington Point, cont. in part, by Rev. J. Emerson, ag’t 66 09 
Saybrook, coll. (with $20 paid last year) towards const. 


the Rey. F. W. Hotchkiss an H. M. by A. Sheffield 14 00 
Simsbury, cout. in Rev. Mr, McLean’s Soc. by Rev. Mr 
McLean 27 40 
Vernon, coll, in Ist Soc. through the agency of Rev. A. 
Nash 200 06 
Wethersfeld, coll. by Dea. Stillman, through the agency 
of Rev, J. Emerson 127 87 
Worthington, cout. by Rev. Mr. Riddel 31 65 
Waterbury, do. in Cong. Soc. by A. Townsend, Jr. 
Tr. &. 20 17 
$1,958 99 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
: [Charles Starr, Esq. N. Y. Tr.] 


Barbadoes, W. Indies, Wm. R. Hayes, by Amos Town- 


send, New Haven, 5 00 
Brooklyn, L. I., 1st Church, 
J. C. Meevker 10 00 
F, A. Burrell 10 00 
J. P. Dayton 10 00—30 00 
Second Church, 

Am’t of collection 100 75—130 75 
Champlain Benev. Soc., by R. D. Silliman 20 00 
Danbury, Ct., ‘* A friend,” 1 00 
Darien, Ct., Gilbert G. Waterbury, in addition to $16 

formerly contributed, to const, Rev. Ulric Maynard 
of Upsonville, Susquehannah co. Pa. an H, M. 24 00 
Greenville, N. Y., Pres. Ch. coll. in part 28 78 
Madison, N. J., Pres. Ch. coll. 42 00 
Marlborough, N. Y., Pres. Ch, coll. in part 41 25 
Morristown, N. J., coll. in Ch. 16 90 
Mrs. Charlotte B, Arden 50 00 
‘Mrs. Cobb 1 00 
Dr. Condit 5 00 
Silas Condit 5 00 
Cash 9 00 
Mr. Gensin 1 00 
Mrs. C, Jones 1 00 
§. Johnson 5 00 
Jabez Mills 5 00 
Stephen Pierson 2 00 
Mrs. E Russell 2 00 
R. M. Stiles 20 00 
uf a Pye enend 5 00 
. J. Wood 10 00—13' 
Newark, N. J., \st Ch. Re 
Tra Baldwin 10 00 
William Pennington 5 00 
a J. H. Robinson 5 00 
ng 8. P. Smith 15 00 
William Tuttle 10 00 
William Wallace 50 00 
Collection 75 83 
Cornelius Society, by Miss 
Harriet Center 103 00 
John Taylor 25 CO—298 83 
Qd Church, Rev. BE. Cheever 60 00 


Mr. Cheever’s son 


25 
- Beney. Association 79 04—139 29 
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8d Church, collection 62 38 
4th Church, do. P 17 12—517 62 
New Milford, Ct., Cong. Soc. by Mr. Whittlesey 36 90 
New York City, Bleecker St. Ch. — 
J.P. Tappan, in part 10 00 
Henry M. Mead 10 00 
Marcus Wilbur, Jr. 30 00 
Rev. Erskine Mason, D. D. 25 00—-55 00 
Brick Ch., John McComb 25 00 
Broadway Tabernacle,G. P. Fitch 5 00 
Joseph F. Joy 10 00 
Samuel Pitts 25 00 
Charles Rogers, in part 5 00—45 00 
Carmine St, Ch., G. Manning Tracy, Esq. 18 00 


Central Presbyterian Ch., Dr. J. W. Weed 25 00 
Fourth Free Ch., Subscriptions, collected 

in part by Wm. B, Humbert 150 00 
Mercer St. Church, 


Rev. Prof. Cyrus Mason 10 00 

William W. Chester 250 00 

John L. Mason, Esq. 50 00 

Mrs. J. L. Mason 6 00 

Anson G, Phelps 50 00 

Najah Taylor 20 00—385 00 
Murray St. Ch., Lester West 5 00 
Second Avenue Ch., Wm. E. Dodge 100 00 
Spring St. Ch., Matilda Sammins 1 00 

Thomas Page 2 00 

Alfred A. Starr 1 004 00 
Tenth Presbyterian Church, 

Coll. in part by Rey. Mr. Spees 5 50—817 50 


Wallingford, Ct., Legacy from Miss Eliza M. Hull, 
by John M. Hull 50 00 


$1,852 70 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 


Amboy, Ladies’ Charitable Society, 11 50 
Camiilus 14, Cincinnatus 6 20 00 
Cooperstown, Charles Smith 10 00 
Clinton 36, Deposit 10 46 00 
Fayetteville, to const. Mrs. Tuttle a L. M. 40 00 
Fort Plain, T. B, Jarvis 15, Guilford 10 25 00 
Holland Patent7, Mrs. G. of H. P, 2 9 00 
Homer, (balance) 10, Lebanon 10 20 00 
Lenoz, balance of Life Membership 35 00 
Manlius 32 57, Marshall 6, Madison 16 54 57 
Marcellus 15 63, New Hartford 30 94 46 57 
Oneida Association 22 21, Otego 5 27 21 
Oriskany Falls 5 19, Otisco 50 55 19 
Prebie 10 25, Pompey 16 26 25 
Rome, Mrs. Dr. Miller 1, Sauquoit 14 64 15 64 
Smithfield 20, Utica, ist Pres. Cong. 77 16 97 16 
Vernon 17 02, Vernon Centre 1 18 02 
Vermont, a lady .25, Wampsville 12 40 12 65 
Winjfield'5 54, Windsor 10 15 54 
Watton, Columbia Society 12 00 
(Collected by Rev. D, Clark, Jr, Sec.) 

Oswtgo Presbytery 4 06 

Oneida Association 6 81 
Westmoreland Benev. Soc. 20 75—31 62 
(Collected by J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Tr.) ——_— 
$628 92 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
(J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 


Aurora 1175, Avon, East 10, Avon, West 5 26 75 
Bath 30, Benton 10 50 40 50 
Bigflats 26, Bristol 12 26 38 26 
Canandaigua 99 27, Clyde 15 75 115 02 
Elmira \10, East Bloomfield 34 28 144 28 
Geneva 90 60, Gorham 23 113 60 
Hammondsport 65, Hopewell 14 50 79 50 
Livonia 64, Leroy 37 57 101 57 
Junius 16, Moscow 6 65 22 65 
Palmyra 69 56, Pratisburgh 100 169 56 
Poultney 8, Penn Yan 178 186 00 
Richmond 37, Rushville 68 105 00 
Rochester, W. S. Griffith’s scholarship 75 00 
Seneca Falls 13 19, Southport 10 23:19 
Silver Creek, 38 50, Vienna 9 50 48 00 
Wolcott 12 50 
(Collected by Rev. Timothy Stillman, Sec.) 

Additional sum reported by Treasurer 15 08 

$1,316 46 


Whole amount received $12,737 78, 


Clothing received during the Quarter. 


Barre, Vt. A lady, vest pattern &c. valued at ¢$1 25. 

Boscawen, N. H. Ladies’ Ed. Soc, by Miss Lucy E. Price, Tr. 
a bundle of shirts, socks, &c. 

oat’ a Mrs. Christian Baker, shirts, socks, &c. valued 
at $12. 

Dedhar., Ms. Ladies of Rev. Dr. Burgess’s Soc, a bundle of 
cloth, vests, &c. valued at $9. 

Dover, N. J. Ladies’ Sewing Society, by Mrs, Caroline C, 
Allen, a box of sundries. 


QO. Pelton Sc. Boston 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, D. D. 


Tue family, from which Dr. Livingston was descended, is honorably 
noticed in Scottish history. One of his ancestors was Lord Livingston, 
afterwards the Earl of Linlithgow, who, with Lord Erskine, had the care 
of Mary Queen of Scots, in the castle of Dumbarton, in 1547. — His 
daughter, Mary Livingston, was one of the four Maries that accompanied 
the queen to France as her companions. 

The great-great-grandfather of the subject of this memoir, was the 
eminently pious minister of the gospel, and the common ancestor of the 
Livingston family in this country, the Rev. John Livingston. [He was 
born in Monyabroch, Stirlingshire, Scotland, June 21, 1603. He preached 
his first sermon, January 2, 1625. He delivered a discourse at the kirk 
of Shotts, June 20, 1630, which was followed by a remarkable display of 
divine influence. About five hundred persons, as it was thought, there 
experienced a saving moral change. He was soon after settled over a 
church in Killinchie, Ireland. Here an extraordinary manifestation of 
divine power attended his preaching. By the instrumentality of two 
sermons, as it was supposed, not less than fifteen hundred persons were 
either renewed in holiness, or were greatly quickened in the Christian life. 
Mr. Livingston now became an object of bitter persecution; was proceeded 
against for non-conformity, and actually deposed. He now determined to 
emigrate to New England. ‘The vessel, however, in which he had set 
sail, was driven back by adverse winds, and the design was abandoned. 
In 1638, he was settled in Stranrawer, in Scotland. While here, he was 
sent several times by the General Assembly, on a missionary tour to some 
vacant parishes in Ireland. ‘These labors were very arduous, and were 
greatly useful. In 1648, he removed to Ancrum, in Tiviotdale. From 
this place, through the intolerant spirit of the times, he was compelled to 
flee. He went first to England. In 1663, he fled to Holland, and settled 
in Rotterdam. His wife and two children followed him, while five children 
remained in Scotland. He died August 9, 1672, aged 69. 

Robert Livingston, the son of John, and the great-grandfather of the 
subject of this memoir, came over to America, it is believed, soon after 
his father’s death. The patent for the manor of Livingston was granted 
in 1689, Smith, in his History of New York, states, that he was a 
principal agent for the convention, which met in Albany in 1689, and that 
he became peculiarly obnoxious to his adversaries, because he was a “man 
of sense and resolution.” He was connected in marriage with the Schuyler 
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family, and had three sons, Philip, Robert and Gilbert. Among the 
children of Philip, were Philip Livingston, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and William Livingston, LL. D., Governor 
of New Jersey. Robert had only one son, Robert, the bead of the Clermont 
family, as it is sometimes called by way of distinction, and to which 
belonged the late Chancellor Livingston. 

Gilbert had five sons and two daughters. His eldest son, Henry, the 
father of John H., was an amiable and excellent man. ‘Throughout a 
long life, he enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the community. He 
was, for a considerable period, a member of the colonial legislature of 
New York. He was, by letters patent, proprietor of the office of clerk of 
the county in which he resided. This office he retained after the revolu- 
tionary war until his death. In the struggle for independence, he was a 
decided friend of his country. He was born September 8, 1714, and died 
February 10, 1799, at his paternal estate, near Poughkeepsie, on the banks 
..of the Hudson, and which is now in the possession of his grandson, 
Col. Henry A. Livingston. 


Joun Henry Livineston, the subject of this brief sketch, was born at 
Poughkeepsie, May 30, 1746. His mother’s maiden name was Conklin. 
At the age of seven years, he was sent to Fishkill, and placed under the 
care of the Rev. Chauncey Graham. When he had been with this gentle- 
man between two and three years, his father obtained a competent private 
tutor for him. He was accordingly placed under the charge of Mr. Moss 
Kent, father of Chancellor Kent, a gentleman well qualified for the trust, 
and of whose faithful attentions to him, he ever afterwards cherished a 
grateful recollection. In 1757, he was placed in a grammar school in 
New Milford, Ct., under the direction of the Rev. N. Taylor. In 1758, 
when a little more than twelve years of age, he entered Yale College. 
This institution was then under the presidency of the Rev. Thomas Clap. 
The mathematics were at that time, as it should seem, a favorite object of 
study. Of course, at his tender age, young Livingston found in these pursuits 
many things beyond his comprehension. ‘The first half of his college life, 
he afterwards justly considered as having been spent to little purpose. 
His knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages enabled him to appear 
to much advantage. Some of his fellow students, when about to prepare 
their classical exercises, would often seat him upon their knees, as he was 
then quite small, and with all deference, listen to his rendering of the 
lessons. He was amiable in his deportment, and in his perilous situation 
and extreme youth, preserved an unsullied reputation, He took his first 
degree, July, 1762.* 

In the autumn of the same year, he commenced the study of law, in the 
office of Bartholomew Crannel, Esq. of Poughkeepsie, said to have been a 
gentleman of note in his profession. He applied himself assiduously to his 
studies until the close of 1764, when his health being impaired, in con- 
sequence, as he supposed, of close application to reading and writing, he 
deemed it his duty to give up his attendance at the office of Mr. Crannel. 
This retirement gave him leisure for serious reflection: Apprehending 
from some symptoms of pulmonary disease, that his life was drawing to a 
close, and that he should soon be called to give up his final account, the 


* The number in Dr. Livingston’s class when they graduated was forty-two. Among them were the 
following clergymen: Rev. Joseph Huntington, D )., Eleazar Storrs, Richard Clark, Gideon Bostwiek, 
Theodore Hinsdale, Benjamin Mills, Jedidiah Chapman, Daniel Fuller, David Brownson, Burrage Merriam 
and Whitman Welch. ’ 
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momentous concerns of eternity took entire possession of his mind. He 
saw his true character and condition as a sinner, and was, for a season in 
deep distress. It pleased the Lord, at length, to lift upon him the light of 
his reconciled countenance and give him joy and peace. Bunyan’s “Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” seems to have been the means which 
first excited great alarm in his mind. Doddridge’s ‘Rise and Progress” 
gave him more correct and enlarged views of religion than he had 
previously possessed. He perused it with great attention, and hoped to 
experience the power of the truths developed in the book as they occurred 
in succession. His chief attention was fixed upon the Scriptures. ‘‘ Con- 
victions of sin, of guilt, of misery,” he says, ‘‘ became clear and pungent; 
and some confused idea of redemption through a Saviour, and the pos- 
sibility of pardon, and the restoration of my depraved nature, engaged my 
thoughts and prayers, without intermission. For several months, I could 
do nothing but read and meditate, plead at a throne of grace, and weep 
over my wretched and lost estate. As new inquiries and difficulties arose, 
and new truths, with their inseparable consequences, came under con- 
sideration, I repaired to the Bible, I supplicated for light and instruction, 
and had to contend, study and struggle for every article of faith in 
succession. ‘I'wo doctrines, above all others, engaged my ardent attention, 
and caused a severe and long conflict. The first was the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. I saw in his word, that he was a great Saviour, that 
the Father was well pleased in his Son, and that sinners, the chief of 
sinners, were accepted in the Beloved. I believed that he was able to 
save, even to the uttermost, all who came unto God by him. The other 
doctrine which fixed my attention, and excited much care and study, 
respected justification. A conviction of misery, of pollution and inability, 
assured me of the impossibility of my being accepted of God, either in 
whole or in part, for any thing to be produced or performed by me. I was 
fully convinced that without a better righteousness than my own, I must 
and should perish for ever. This conviction prompted me most attentively 
to read, and with fervent prayer to study the word of God. I made no 
use of commentaries, nor any human aid, but perused and compared again 
and again the sacred Scriptures, especially the prophecy of Isaiah, the 
epistles of Paul to the Romans and the Galatians, the first epistle of Peter, 
and the gospel of John. hese I attentively read; upon these I meditated, 
and with a sincere desire for instruction, continually supplicated the throne 
of grace to be led into the truth, preserved from error, and established in 
the doctrine of the gospel. And it pleased the Lord, I trust, to give me 
the light and instruction I sought. The righteousness of Christ, com- 
prising his active and passive obedience, and the imputation of that 
righteousness to every soul who receives the Saviour by faith, and thus, 
by his Spirit, becomes united to him, which is the basis upon which im- 
putation rests, were rendered so intelligible, clear and convincing to my 
wind, that I considered the result to be the teaching of the Holy Spirit by 
his word, and received it, and submitted to it, as such, without any wavering 
or carnal disputation. ‘(hat the atonement of Christ was specific, complete, 
and worthy of all acceptation, I was sure.” 

“During these studies and conflicts a sense of guilt increased, and the 
most distressing convictions of sin excited amazement and terrors, which 
no words can express. My unbelief prevented me from closing with the 
gracious calls of the gospel; my heart remained so hard and stubborn, and 
my fears became so alarming, that I was reduced to the brink of despair, 
and felt and experienced what it would be improper even to mention. In 
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this dreadful horror of soul, and fearful state of mind, I continued many 
weeks; and had it continued much longer, or risen much higher, I must 
have died. I believed the Lord Jesus was able to save me, but I could 
not believe that he was willing to receive and save a wretch, who had 
sinned so much, and resisted his grace so long as I had done. At length 
it pleased him to conquer my unbelief, by convincing me that if the 
Saviour was able to save me, he must, most assuredly, be also willing, and 
that as such, he had pledged himself not to cast out any who came to him. 
Now consolations succeeded to griefs. I lived by faith. I found rest, and 
knew what it was to have Christ living in me. 

“The first alarm, respecting a change in my comfortable frames, was 
occasioned by a sermon I one morning heard the celebrated Whitefield 
preach. His text was Ps. xl. 1—3. In the introduction, he said, he had 
intended to preach upon another subject, but this passage was impressed 
with such power upon his mind, that he was constrained to take it; and 
‘I believe,’ said he, ‘there is one now present for whom God designs this 
to be a word in season, The young convert, rejoicing in hope, and ina 
lively frame, expects he shall always proceed, with swelling sails, before a 
propitious gale of consolations, but remember’ (and I thought he pointedly 
and solemnly addressed me) ‘that at some period of your life, you will 
come into a situation and exercises, which you will denominate with David, 
a horrible pit and miry clay; there you will remain until your patience is 
severely tried. Yet be of good courage; the Lord will bring you out with 
triumphant songs of deliverance. He will set your feet upon a rock, and 
establish your goings. Your restoration will be equal to your first joys. 
Be of good cheer. Look unto Jesus. The victory is sure.’ From that 
hour, I considered this word intended for me, and have anticipated its 
fulfilment. In the progress of my spiritual warfare, I have experienced 
it, though I still wait fur its highest accomplishment.” 

About this time a remarkable occurrence in Providence made an 
indelible impression on his mind. He had determined to accompany a 
young friend on a voyage to the West Indies, as the health of both was 
feeble. After his preparations were made, to the surprise of his friends, 
he suddenly gave up the voyage. His friend sailed without him. When 
the voyage was nearly completed, two of the crew seized the vessel, and 
murdered all on board except a little boy. They then gave themselves up 
to intoxication, and in this condition, while in sight of the island of St. 
Thomas, it so happened, providentially for their speedy detection, that they 
ordered the boy to row them ashore. He did so; and then, as soon as 
out of their power, informed against them. They were immediately 
pursued. One fled to St. Eustatia, but was there seized, and broken upon 
the wheel. ‘The other, whose name was Anderson, was taken-in the 
island of St. Thomas, and sent back to New York. After his trial, he 
was there executed, on an island in the bay, near the city, which, from that 
circumstance, has been called ‘Anderson’s’ or ‘Gibbet Island.’ 

Mr. Livingston was now led to contemplate an entrance upon the work 
of preaching the gospel. For some time, however, it appeared to him to 
be so momentous, and the danger of failure in it so great, that he hesitated, 
The solemn words, “ Who hath required this at your hand to tread my 
courts,” were continually sounding in his ears. He repeatedly observed 
days of fasting and prayer for divine guidance. On one occasion, he 
committed to writing in one column, all the arguments in favor of entering 
the ministry; in the other, those against it. He endeavored most accurately 
to examine his motives, and ascertain the end which he proposed. At 
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length, he concluded, that he was called to undertake the labors of this 
most responsible office. His father promptly and cheerfully assented to 
his design, and engaged to render him the necessary pecuniary as- 
sistance, 

Before proceeding further with the life of Dr. Livingston, it will be 
necessary to state a few facts in relation to the establishment of the 
Reformed Dutch church in this country. At the time he began his 
ministry, and for a long period previously, the church had been involved 
in very serious difficulties, in the removal of which, Dr. Livingston took a 
distinguished part. New Belgia, or New Netherland, embraced a con- 
siderable extent of country. The first emigrants brought with them from 
Holland a strong attachment to the doctrines, worship and government of 
the National Reformed communion. The church at New York was 
probably organized as early as 1619. Dr. Livingston affirmed, that there 
was a document still extant, dated 1622, which contained the names of 
members in full communion. As early as 1642, we find that a meeting- 
house was erected. Another was built on what is now called the Bowery, 
before 1664, The first minister of New York was the Rev. Everadus 
Bogardus, who probably came over with the first settlers, or soon after they 
came. The ministers following, until the year 1693, were the Rev. Messrs. 
John Megapolensis, Samuel Dresius, William Van Nieuenhuysen and 
Henry Solyns. The precise time when a church was first formed at 
Albany, or who was the first minister there, cannot be ascertained. It is, 
however, certain that they had ministers there, as early, if not before, any 
were settled in New York. Churches were early established at Flatbush, 
New Utrecht, Flatlands and Esopus. Between the years 1664 and 1693, 
a church was formed in Schenectady, another on Staten Island, three or 
four churches were formed in different towns on the Hudson, two or three 
more on Long Island, and several in New Jersey. ‘The first churches, 
being connected with no particular classis in the mother country, very 
naturally availed themselves of their relation with the Dutch West India 
Company, whose influence was likely to obtain for them suitable pastors. 
This company, the greater part of whose directors resided in Amsterdam, 
whenever applications for ministers were received from the colony, availed 
itself of the assistance of the classis of Amsterdam. This way of relieving 
the exigencies of the churches ultimately reduced them to a state of 
ecclesiastical vassalage. ‘Though not formally connected with the classis 
of Amsterdam, they were easily brought to consider themselves as subject 
to its authority. Submission was finally yielded as a matter of solemn 
duty. For more than a century, the colonial churches continued to receive 
their ministerial supplies from Holland, to refer there its controversies for 
decision, and implicitly to obey all its commands. ‘The Netherlands 
judicatory thus acquired power over its American charge. The opinion 
was somewhat prevalent, that no ordination was valid, except it had been 
performed or approved by the classis of Amsterdam, ‘This ascendancy 
continued unimpaired, and without even the semblance of opposition, till 
1737, when an attempt was made to form a local convention, for the 
purpose of exercising some general superintendence over ecclesiastical 
matters. The Rev. Messrs. G. Dubois of New York, G. Haeghoort of 
Second River, B. Freeman of Long Island, C. Van Santvoort of Staten 
Island, and A. Curtenius of Hackensack, met in New York, and agreed 
upon the plan of an assembly of ministers and elders, to be subordinate to 
the classis of Amsterdam. ‘This assembly was called a Cetus. ‘In the 
following year, a meeting of twenty-six ministers and elders was held, by 
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whom the plan was formally adopted. A copy of it was at once forwarded 
to Holland, but no answer was returned for eight or nine years. A favor- 
able response at last arrived, and in the fall of 1747, the Cetus was 
organized. This body, however, possessed no right of independent ordi- 
nation, nor any of the essential powers of a classis. It was not till 1753, 
that a motion was made to form a regular classis, It was not a little 
mortifying to several friends of the church, that congregations should still 
be compelled to send to Holland for ministers, when the foreign classis, 
not knowing exactly the character and circumstances of a vacant con- 
gregation, was not always the most happy in the selection of a supply. It 
often happened too, after the transmission of a call, a vacancy remained 
for years without the regular ministrations of the gospel. The proposal, 
though very popular in many places, alarmed the adherents of the classis 
of Amsterdam. ‘These commenced a course of the most determined oppo- 
sition. They first met in 1755, and called themselves ‘ Conferentie.’ ‘The 
ministers of this party were the Rev. Messrs. Haeghoort, Curtenius, 
‘Ritzema, De Ronde, Van der Linde, Schuyler, Van Sinderin, Rubel, 
Freyenmoet, Kock, Kern and Rysdyck. ‘The parties were nearly equal 
in numerical strength. The Cetus excelled in ‘ practical preaching, zeal 
and industry ;” the Conferentie had the greatest share of learning. The 
two bodies took their stand against each other, and carried on a ‘long, 
obstinate and dreadful conflict.”” The peace of the churches was destroyed ; 
neighboring ministers and churches were set at variance; houses of worship 
were locked by one part of a congregation against the other; tumults on 
the Lord’s day, at the doors of the churches, were frequent, and the 
virulence of party spirit produced the most disastrous effects. 

Another topic, which occasioned vehement disputes, was the introduction 
of the English language. Long after the country was in the possession of 
Great Britain, the Dutch used their own language in their families, schools, 
public worship and civil business. ‘The governors, however, thought it 
good policy to encourage English preachers and schoolmasters in the 
colony; the Episcopal church was patronized and finally established 
virtually by law; the civil courts performed their business in the English 
language; English families multiplied; English schools and merchants’ 
shops were increased; intermarriages between English and Datch families 
occasionally took place. Many of the young people, particularly in the 
city of New York, who had grown up in the constant use of the English 
language, could no longer sit with profit under Dutch preaching. Un- 
willing to leave the church of their fathers—the church in which they had 
been baptized, and to which, for that and other reasons, they felt much 
attached—they ventured to urge the necessity of a substitution of the 
English for the Dutch language in the church service. Some respectable 
families had already left the Dutch communion on account of the language, 
and united with other churches, but still many, especially the aged, 
contended that the very existence of the church depended on the continued 
use of the language. The request made for a change was received with 
indignation, and resisted to the utmost. The aggrieved party feared that 
the alteration would necessarily involve the loss of the doctrines, the mode 
of worship, the government, and the very name of the church. 

At length, the Consistory resolved to call a minister to preach in the 
English language; and in order, if possible, to conciliate the disaffected 
portion, they determined to send to Holland, and procure a minister through 
the medium of the classis of Amsterdam. The classis very promptly 
complied with the request, and sent Mr. Archibald Laidlie, a minister of 
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the English church at Flushing in Zealand, and a member of the classis 
of Walcheren. Mr. Laidlie was a native of Scotland, and was educated at 
the University of Edinburgh. He preached his first sermon in New York, 
the first ever delivered in the English language in the Dutch church, April 
15, 1764, to a very crowded and attentive auditory. To show the warm 
affection with which some persons greeted him, it is remarked that they 
gathered around him, at the close of one of the evening meetings, saying, 
‘Ah, Dominie! we offered up many an earnest prayer, in Dutch, for your 
coming among us; and truly the Lord hath heard us, in English, and has 
sent you to us.” Mr. Laidlie, (subsequently honored with the title of 
doctor in divinity by the College of New Jersey,) was a man of ardent 
piety, and of unquestionable pulpit talents. He also possessed more than 
common discernment and prudence. He complied with the existing 
practices of the church in the most trivial things, and treated with the 
utmost respect the patrons of the Dutch language. 

Still, however, there was a party, who were not to be reconciled to the 
innovation. ‘hey at length instituted a civil suit against the Consistory 
for a supposed illegal act, which, after many years’ controversy, was decided 
against them. 

Such was the state of the Dutch church in this country, when Dr. 
Livingston entered on the study of divinity. The bitter contentions, 
in which his fellow Christians were involved, strongly tempted him to 
join some other denomination. One of the reasons which induced him 
to remain in the Dutch church, was the hope that God would make him 
an instrument to heal these mournful dissensions. 

A part of the year 1765, Mr. Livingston spent in miscellaneous reading. 
In July, he took the degree of M. A. at Yale College. The succeeding 
winter he spent in New York, in the society of Dr. Laidlie and other pious 
friends. In the spring of 1766, agreeably to the earnest recommendation 
of Dr. Laidlie, he proceeded to Holland, in order to acquire a theological 
education. He arrived at Amsterdam on the 20th of June. Several 
indviduals of that city to whom he had brought letters of introduction, 
showed him the most gratifying attentions. From them he endeavored to 
learn where he could most advantageously pursue his theological studies. 
The universities of Leyden and Groningen had a high reputation, but 
public opinion gave the preference to the University of Utrecht. This 
institution was favored with a man, in the department of theology, who 
had no compeer in the country, professor G. Bonnet. The long summer 
vacation, Mr. Livingston partly spent in the acquisition’ of the Dutch 
language. On the opening of the term, he repaired to Utrecht, and was 
very kindly received by Prof. Bonnet, and also by Mr. Henry Peterson, an 
American merchant. Mr. Livingston has left the following account of the 
existing condition of the university. ‘There were no public buildings 
belonging to it. A large hall appertaining to the old Cathedral or Dome 
kirk, was occasionally used for public orations and disputations; and ina 
hall of the St. Jans kirk, the public library was deposited. This was not 
large in respect to the number of books, as it contained chiefly such as 
were very rare; but it was especially celebrated for a rich collection of 
MSS. ‘The lectures of the professors were all held in their houses 
respectively. There were no buildings appropriated as lodgings for the 
students. They hired chambers agreeably to their choice, among the 
citizens. It was usual for them to dine in select parties, in boarding- 
houses. The average number of students at the University of Utrecht, 
during the four years I resided there, was to me unknown. ‘The students 
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who attended to the different branches of science, repaired to their own 
respective lecture-rooms, and had little or no knowledge of any others. 
And, as there were several professors, even of the same science, each of 
them had a distinct number of students, who seldom associated familiarly 
with those who attended a different professor.” 

Mr. Livingston gave his principal attention to the lectures of professor 
Bonnet in the department of didactic and polemic theology. He attended, 
in addition, upon the instructions of the following professors, Elsnerus in 
didactic theology, Ravius in the Hebrew language and Jewish antiquities, 
Segaar in the criticism of the New Testament, and Van Goens on the 
Greek of the New T'estament. These learned men delivered all their 
lectures in the Latin tongue. Mr. Livingston was not able at first to 
understand it in oral discourse. He accordingly applied himself most 
assiduously to the study of the Latin classics. In a short period, he was 
able to attend on the professors without embarrassment. Before he left 
the university, he could speak the Latin almost as readily as his native 
tongue, and the Datch equally, or more so. 'To quote his own language, 
“he thought and wrote and even prayed in secret, undesignedly, sometimes 
in Latin, sometimes in Dutch.” 

Besides pursuing his theological studies with ardor, he sought to gain 
useful information upon various other subjects. He occasionally attended 
the public lectures upon chemistry and anatomy. 

While thus earnest in the pursuit of knowledge, Mr. Livingston was by 
no means inattentive to practical duties, or to the state of his heart. ‘I 
was determined,” he says, ‘‘never to adopt any sentiment upon the 
authority of public profession, or the decision of any man, however 
dignified or imposing his name or influence might be, unless I was 
convinced it was founded upon the word of God.” As the doctrines were 
successively discussed, in the course of the lectures, it was his custom to 
search the Bible in order to ascertain himself the ground of their authority. 
He had daily devotional intercourse, also, with a few eminently pious 
young friends of the university. One object of his attendance on Elsnerus’s 
lectures was the benefit which he derived from the fervent and impressive 
prayers, with which the professor opened and concluded his lectures. 
During his residence in Utrecht, he had also pleasing evidences of having 
been the instrument of the conversion of several young men, who became 
humble and exemplary followers of the Lord Jesus. One of them was a 
law student, and the son of an East India governor. Another was a Dr. D., 
a graduate of the University of Groningen, and then known as the author 
of some respectable Latin works. 

In 1768, the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, having accepted the call of the 
trustees of the College of New Jersey, visited the continent of Europe, 
for the purpose of forming an acquaintance with some of the distinguished 
men of learning. Mr. Livingston had the happiness of providing lodgings 
for him at Utrecht, and of introducing him to Prof. Bonnet and to others 
connected with the university. During the visit, some interesting con- 
versation was held between Dr. Witherspoon and Mr. Livingston on the 
practicability of healing the dissensions of the Dutch church in America, 
and of making some adequate provision for the instruction of young men 
designing to enter the ministry. It may here be remarked that the Cetus 
party, in pursuance of their plan for rendering themselves independent of 
the classis of Amsterdam, had adopted measures for the erection of an 
“academy” in New Jersey, in which pious youth might be educated for 
the ministry, and which “contained nothing about Cetus or Conferentie 
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in it,” being founded on the constitution of the church of Holland, as 
established in the national synod of Dort.* No professor was, however, 
appointed, nor was it determined where the academy should be established, 
some wishing it to be placed at Hackensack, others at New Brunswick. 
Mr. Livingston cherished the hope for some time, that a temporary pro- 
vision could be made, by which the young men of the Dutch Reformed 
church, preparing for the ministry, could be educated in the college at 
Princeton. 

The Dutch congregation in New York, having erected a new house of 
worship, called the North Church, determined to invite a minister who 
would be able to preach in the English language. Accordingly, a regular 
call to Mr. Livingston was made out by the Consistory on the 3Ist of 
March, 1769. This North, or Third Church, was opened for divine 
service, by Dr. Laidlie, on the 25th of May. 

Mr. Livingston, having finished his studies at the university, appeared 
before the classis of Amsterdam, on the 5th of June, 1769, to be examined 
for licensure. His examination proving satisfactory, he became a candidate 
for the ministry, or what is called in Holland, a proponent. His first 
sermon was preached in the Dutch language, ina village east of Amsterdam. 
He soon after preached in Dutch at a city in North Holland, in English 
in the English church in Amsterdam, and in English in the Scotch church 
in Rotterdam. His first labors in the ministry were acceptable in a high 
degree. Expecting to remain some time in Holland, and supposing that 
it might be of some advantage to him to be able to produce in his native 
jand what was then regarded as a valuable testimonial of proficiency in 
theology—the degree of doctor in divinity—he concluded to present himself 
before the theological faculty of the University of Utrecht, a candidate for 
the same. It was not customary for that university to confer honorary 
degrees; and the distinction now sought could not be attained, without 
passing through a pretty severe ordeal. ‘The candidate must be examined 
and reéxamined, and after being sifted by the learned faculty for a whole 
day, he must produce and prepare himself to defend the next day, against 
the adverse arguments of the professors, two short discourses, the subjects 
to be selected for him, the one from the Old Testament, and the other from 
the New. And he must answer, write and defend altogether in the Latin 
language. Then another dissertation was to be prepared and published, 
in Latin, to be publicly supported before the whole university. 

Mr. Livingston accordingly wrote a dissertation De Faedere Sinaitico, 
and sent it to the press. A depression of spirits, however, caused him 
suddenly to stop the printing of his dissertation, and to prepare to leave 
the country. He was ordained on the 2d of April, invested with the 
ministerial office, and consigned to the church of New York. While at 
Rotterdam, preparing to embark, he received a letter from an Amsterdam 
friend, censuring his conduct in relation to the theological degree, and 
strongly urging him to the final step necessary to its acquisition. On 
deliberation, he determined to follow the advice. He then abridged and 
printed his dissertation. On the 16th of May, 1770, he had his trial, 
when he was just twenty-four years of age. The assembly convened, a 
band of music attended, and much splendid ceremony was observed. 


* The letter in which it is asserted that a charter had been granted for this literary institution, is dated 
September, i767. But the charter of Queen’s College, (now Rutgers,) which was originally established by 
the Cetus party, is dated March 20, 1770. To account for the discrepancy between the letter and the 
charter, as to the date of this instrument, it is to be presumed that only an institution of a secondary 
order was at first contemplated. When it was determined to make it a college, a new charter was pro- 
cured, or the old one was retained, with the necessary alterations and additions, newly dated, 
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Several gentlemen controverted. some of the positions advanced in his 
dissertation. The disputation lasted nearly two hours. Shortly after it 
closed, the degree of doctor in theology was conferred on him, in the 
usual forms. ‘ e 

Before returning to this country, Dr. Livingston made a short stay in 
London, during which he visited Oxford, and had a pleasant interview with 
Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, who had then about half completed his stupendous 
collation of Hebrew MSS. Dr. Livingston arrived safely at New York, 
September 3, 1770. ; : 

Dr. Livingston preached, on the second Sabbath after his arrival, in the 
Middle Church in Nassau Street, to a large and attentive auditory, from 
1 Cor. 1. 22—24. He was then acknowledged, in a suitable manner, as 
one of the ministers of the Reformed Dutch church in New York. He 
commenced the discharge of his pastoral duties with great diligence and 
zeal. We assumed at once’a full share of pulpit and parochial labors, 
preaching regularly twice on the Sabbath, making visits among the people, 
-and attending two, and sometimes, three catechetical exercises every week. 
The fervor of pious feeling which he uniformly discovered both in and out 
of the pulpit; his affectionate, dignified and prudent deportment; and the 
style of his preaching, novel, yet plain and forcible, admirably fitted to 
engage attention, to alarm the consciences of sinners, and particularly to 
comfort and. build up believers in faith and holiness, rendered him, in a 
high degree, beloved and popular. His labors, though arduous, were 
pleasant. Favored with a number of pious and devoted friends, who 
sincerely and constantly prayed for him, and who, by various little atten- 
tions and expressions of kind solicitude, encouraged, without flattering, 
him, he was cheered and sustained in his work. Being blessed also with 
a coadjutor in Dr, Laidlie—who was well acquainted with the state of the 
congregation, and who was ever ready to afford him all the counsel and 
assistance in his power—he labored with alacrity and diligence, while his 
usefulness and reputation daily increased. 

Considering his youth, and his station, it was necessary that he should 
apply himself closely to study. He employed almost every moment, which 
was not otherwise occupied, in the vigorous pursuit of knowledge, and in 
the preparation of his sermons. He read, thought and wrote, with scarce 
any intermission, except what was requisite for attending to the other 
important duties of his station. At the beginning of his ministry, he 
wrote his sermons entirely out, and committed them to memory; but 
finding that his health was affected by such severe labor, he afterwards 
accustomed himself to preach from full notes, or what he called a copious 
analysis. ‘This mode of preaching gave a freer scope for the exercise of 
his powers; it was precisely suited to his peculiar gifts. Often the 
amplitude of his intellectual views was so striking, and the degree of 
feeling with which he delivered his discourses was so deep, and his manner 
of addressing his hearers was so singular and impressive, that he was heard 
with the deepest attention and with great delight. Pious and judicious 
persons considered him to be a preacher of first-rate excellence. By his 
public ministrations, by the habitual suavity of his manners in private 
intercourse, and by his unwearied exertions to do good at all times and 
in all places, he soon acquired an influence, which is rarely possessed by 
one so young in the service of his Master. 

His high standing in the church contributed greatly to the ultimate 
success of his endeavors to accomplish the plan that had been devised 
for promoting the general welfare of the Dutch church. Soon after his 
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settlement in New York, he sought, with his characteristic prudence and 
zeal, to bring about a reconciliation between the Caetus and Conferentie 
parties. The bitter spirit, which had so much prevailed, began to subside, 
and it became the general sentiment, that something should be done in 
order to open the way for the regular education of youth for the ministry. 
A short time before Dr. L. returned to his native country, the classis of 
Amsterdam was appointed by the Synod of North Holland, through his 
influence with the latter body, a committee, with plenary power, to do 
whatever they might judge would be conducive to the interests of the 
American church. Between the clerical members of the classis and Dr. L. 
there existed a perfect understanding in relation to the plan, which, after 
his return, should be offered to the consideration of his brethren. At his 
suggestion, a general convention was holden in the month of October, 1771. 
All the ministers belonging to the Dutch church were invited, together 
with one elder from each congregation. Mr. De Ronde, a colleague of 
Dr. Livingston, preached the introductory sermon; the doctor himself was 
chosen president, and a committee was appointed to prepare a formula of 
union, consisting of two ministers and two elders respectively, from the 
Cetus, the Conferentie.and the neutral churches of New York and Albany. 
When the committee met, the doctor disclosed the plan, which had been 
prepared in Holland, and which his brethren there had agreed that he 
should submit to the church in this country. The committee examined 
the same with great care, and having made a few slight additions and 
changes, resolved to report it to the assembly. ‘The assembly approved it 
without a dissentient voice, with the understanding that before it should be 
finally adopted, or be considered as having the binding power of a solemn 
compact, it should be referred to the judgment of the classis of Amsterdam. 
While the Cetus brethren, on the one hand, were gratified by the recogni- 
tion of principles for which they had long contended, the feelings of the 
Conferentie party, on the other hand, were no less gratified with the pro- 
posed reference to the foreign classis, as it fully accorded with the principle 
which they had maintained, and which gave to the classis a paramount 
authority over the concerns of the American Dutch church. 

The convention having proceeded in the business as far as it was then 
deemed advisable, adjourned to meet again the next October. In the 
meantime what they had already done with so much harmony and good 
feeling, had a gradual and salutary operation in diffusing a spirit of for- 
bearance and love. 

In October, 1772, the convention reassembled, and the letter of the 
classis of Amsterdam, officially certifying that the Plan of Union had been 
approved by them, was laid before it. Every member then subscribed the 
articles, and the good work was thus formally and solemnly consummated. 

This event proved a most auspicious one to the Dutch church in this 
country. As the original projector, the pions, prudent and persevering 
promoter of the union, Dr. Livingston will be had in grateful and honor- 
able remembrance while the church endures. He had, indeed, zealous 
cooperators, particularly, in the Rev. Drs. Laidlie, Westerlo and Romeyn, 
and Rev. Messrs. Hardenbergh, Light, Ver Breyck and Rysdick; but 
Dr. Livingston is preéminently entitled to the high honor of having been 
the peace-maker. The station to which he had been elevated in the 
convention, though but twenty-five years old, and though he had been 
then but one year in the ministry, is indisputable evidence of the opinion 
entertained of his talents and of his character by his brethren of both 
parties. 
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In order to strengthen and perpetuate the union which Dr. Livingston 
had been the honored instrument of effecting, and to raise the character 
of the charch, a project was started, of procuring the establishment in a 
suitable place of a professorship of theology. It was proposed that it 
should be in connection with Queen’s College in New Brunswick, N. J., 
and that the classis of Amsterdam should nominate the incumbent, In 
the latter part of 1773, £4,000 had been subscribed for this purpose. The 
classis of Amsterdam, after advising with the theological faculty of Utrecht, 
unanimously recommended Dr. Livingston as the most suitable person for 
professor. ‘The letter of Prof. Bonnet was enclosed in that of the classis, 
and both commended him as a person well qualified for the office, and to 
be preferred to any one that could be sent from Holland. In order to 
confirm these proceedings, an assembly of the Dutch ministers and elders 
was called in the month of May, 1775. This was a few days subsequent 
to the battle of Lexington. Such was the excitement of feeling produced 
by that event, that the members of the assembly hastily terminated their 
“session. The particular business, for which they had assembled, was 
necessarily deferred. 

Many families now retired from the city of New York into the country. 
Many more soon followed them. Among these was the family of the 
Hon. Philip Livingston, a distinguished patriot and a member of Congress. 
In the month of October, 1775, he retired with his household to Kingston 
in the county of Ulster. With Sarah, the youngest daughter of this 
gentleman, Dr. Livingston had previously entered into a matrimonial 
engagement. In the month of October, 1776, they were united in 
marriage,—a union which was eminently happy for all parties concerned. 
Mrs, Livingston was a lady of good sense, of a mild and affectionate 
disposition, of great prudence, and of eminent piety.* 

Dr. Livingston was himself a decided friend of the American cause, and 
like many other clergymen, offered up fervent prayers for its success. He 
took up his residence in the family of his father-in-law, and visited the 
city for the performance of ministerial duty, as often as it was practicable, 
and as long as it was considered proper to continue religious services there, 
till the autumn of 1776, when the British took possession of the city. He 
was then invited by the Consistory of the Dutch church in Albany to 
preach in that city while he should be excluded from his pastoral charge. 
He accordingly removed to Albany in the month of November. In 1777, 
Kingston was burnt by the British, and the family of his father-in-law 
retired to Sharon, Ct. ‘The winter climate of Albany proving too severe 
for Mrs. Livingston, he removed in the summer of 1779 to Livingston’s 
Manor, in hopes that this change of situation would be beneficial to her 
health. In April, 1780, he received a call from the church in Albany to 
become their pastor. This call he felt it to be his duty to decline. 

Dr. Livingston, subsequently, preached in the village of Lithgow, near 
the Livingston Manor-House. He spent the two following years, 1781, 
1782, in Poughkeepsie, in his father’s mansion, and supplied the pulpit of 
the Dutch church in the town. At the close of 1783, the conflict with Great 
Britain was brought to a close. New York city was evacuated by the British 
troops November 25, 1783. Dr. Livingston thereupon returned and 
resumed his pastoral charge. It was a season of joy as well as of sorrow. 
Two of the places of worship belonging to the Dutch church had been 


* The eldest daughter of the Hon. Philip Livingston was the mother of the late Gen. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer of Albany; the second, who was married to a Dr, Thomas Jones, was the mother of Mrs. 
Clinton, the widow of De Witt Clinton. 
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wantonly abused, and were in a ruinous state. Many sad changes had 
also taken place by death. His beloved and venerable colleague, Dr. 
Laidlie, was numbered with the dead.* 

The old house of worship in Garden Street, being found uninjured, was 
reopeved for public worship. 

In October, 1784, another convention of the Dutch church assembled,t+ 
This body unanimously confirmed the appointment of Dr. Livingston as 
professor of theology, which had been made before the war by the classis 
of Amsterdam. On the 19th of May, 1785, in compliance with the request 
of the General Synod, he delivered his inaugural oration before them in 
Latin. This discourse, the subject of which was ‘the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion,’ was afterwards published. 

During the greater part of several years, Dr. L. lectured five days every 
week to a class of theological students. In the lapse of the period which 
has been mentioned, he received, upon a confession of their faith, more 
than 400 persons into the communion of the church. The period was in 
fact one joyful season of revival. A particular incident will illustrate this. 

In a memoir of the Rev. David S. Bogart,t we find the following 
sentences: ‘It appears that Mr. Bogart early exhibited evidences of piety, 
and in the year 1786, at the age of sixteen, he was received a member of 
the Collegiate Reformed Dutch church, then under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Dr. John H. Livingston. The ministry of Dr. L., who, for a 
short time succeeding the Revolution, was sole pastor, was about this time 
greatly blessed. A deep religious influence was widely extended, the fruit 
of which was found in large accessions to the church. It has been our 
privilege to be acquainted with several who were the subjects of this 
influence, the characteristics of whose piety was of a peculiarly pleasant 
and ripened kind.” 

Dr. Livingston himself participated in the influence which so graciously 
and copiously accompanied his ministrations. ‘The large accessions, made 
to the church from time to time, comforted and encouraged him, and his 
work, with these convincing tokens of the Divine presence, if debilitating 
to his body, was nevertheless a delightful one. 

Dr. Livingston soon after received as colleagues in his ministerial labors, 
the Rev. Drs. William Linn and Gerard A. Kuypers, the former to preach 
in the English language and the latter in the Dutch. A call was also 
tendered to Dr. Romeyn of Schenectady, which he declined. The leisure 
which Dr. Livingston gained in consequence of these arrangements, was 
devoted to the young men under his care preparing for the ministry. 
Dr. Livingston now took a prominent part in all the acts which had 
respect to the general prosperity of the Dutch church. Among other 
duties, he revised and published, with other members of a committee, a 
revision of the Psalms. A Digest of the doctrines, worship and govern- 
ment of the church was also prepared, and bound up with the Psalms. 
The work was ratified by the General Synod held October 10, 1792, and 


* He died in Red Hook, in 1780, of a pulmonary disease. The two Dutch pastors, Messrs. Ritzema and 
De Ronde, did not again return to the city The former remained at Kinderhook, and the latter was settled 
at Schaghticoke. The Consistory of the church granted to each un annuity of £200 during life. 

+ After the Revolution, every particular assembly was called a classis, and the General Assembly a 
Particular Synod. ‘There were, at this time, between seventy and eighty Dutch congregations in the 
State of New York, and about forty in New Jersey; of the former, three classes were constituted ; of the 
latter two, which were to meet ordinarily twice every year. A General Synod was also soon formed, 
composed of all the ministers of the church with each an elder, and one elder from every vacant con- 
gregation. 

+See the New York Observer, October 12, 1839, for a notice of Mr, Bogart, extracted from the funeral 
sermon of the Rev. Thomas De Witt, D. D. 
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entitled “The Constitution of the Reformed Dutch Church, in the United 
States of America.” ne 

About this period, Queen’s College in New Brunswick not being in a 
prosperous state, an effort was made to unite it with the college at Princeton. 
This project, Dr. Livingston strenuously and ably opposed, and it was 
abandoned. 

Dr. Livingston was naturally of a sociable turn of mind, and a large 
circle of lay, as well as of ministerial friends, claimed his attentions. He 
seldom paid a visit, whether of a pastoral or of a social kind, without 
endeavoring to render his conversation profitable to all around him, or to 
intermingle some pious and profound observation, in a manner so im- 
pressive, that it could not be forgotten. He took special pains, particularly 
with youth, whether of his own church or not, at every suitable opportunity, 
to make some salutary impression on their minds; in these efforts, few men 
were more successful. At the same time his health was not good, while 
his parochial labors were much increased by the serious illness of Dr. Linn. 
‘In such circumstances, it was impossible for him to give that attention to 
the duties of his theological professorship, which his own sense of their 
intrinsic importance, and a due regard to the improvement of the young 
men under his care, prompted him to render. The General Synod, at 
length, became convinced that it was necessary to adopt some measures, 
that would place him in a situation more appropriate to the duties of his 
office. It was determined, after mature consideration, to establish the 
Divinity professorship in connection with a flourishing academy on Long 
“Island, near the place of Dr. L.’s summer residence. He was to preach 
only once on every Sabbath. In 1796, he removed from the city to a 
place which he had purchased at Bedford, about two miles from Brooklyn. 
Here his Divinity Hall was opened with cheering prospects. The number 
of students immediately increased, and Dr. L. was encouraged to believe 
that the plan would be crowned with complete success. But his hopes 
were disappointed. The Synod failed to meet their engagements, and the 
institution languished. In June, 1797, the Synod voted that it was not 
expedient, under present circumstances, to take any further measures for 
the support of the professorate. Dr. L. returned to the city and resumed 
his pastoral labors. Such young men as wished to prosecute their studies 
under his direction, were still cheerfully and faithfully attended to; but, 
for several succeeding years, he was chiefly devoted to the beloved people 
of his charge, among whom his labors continued to be acceptable and 
useful. 

In 1804, another attempt was made to revive the theological school. 
Dr, Livingston was chosen the permanent professor, whose temporary seat 
should be the city of New York, ‘subject, however, at all times, to the 
government of Synod, with respect to a more eligible and expedient place 
for this purpose.” Rev. John Bassett and Rev. Jeremiah Romeyn were 
appointed professors of the Hebrew language. 

Dr. Livingston frequently preached in the neighboring Dutch churches; 
and on particular occasions, as the laying of the corner stone of a new 
place of worship, on the opening of a new church, it was in a manner con- 
sidered his prerogative to officiate. He preached two sermons before the 
annual meeting of the New York Missionary Society, one in 1799, and 
one in 1804. Both were published, one in a second edition. They were 
able and interesting sermons. 

In 1807, the trustees of Queen’s College, having resolved to revive the 
institution under their care, made a communication to that effect to the 
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General Synod. The proposal was cordially approved by the latter body. 
About $10,000 were immediately raised in the city of New York for the 
support of a professorship of theology in Queen’s College. To this 
professorship, as well as to the presidency of the institution, Dr. Livingston 
was soon invited. 

He removed to New Brunswick on the 10th of October, 1810. In the 
capacity of president, it was not expected that he should render much 
active service. His duties were confined to presiding at commencements, 
authenticating diplomatic documents, and taking a general superintendence 
of the institution, as far as his time and health might permit. The depart- 
ment of theology was that to which he was chiefly to devote himself; this 
belonged exclusively to him, and he engaged in it with all bis heart. At 
first, he had but five students to attend his course; but, the next year, the 
number increased to nine. 

In 1812, the committee of the General Synod made the following state- 
ment. ‘ Since the removal of the professor, he has opened the theological 
school, and the number of students has so increased, as to afford a hopeful 
prospect that this institution will be of extensive and permanent usefulness 
to the church.” ‘* When your committee reflect on the zeal of the pro- 
fessor, thus to promote the best interests of the churches, his leaving a 
people endeared to him by a useful ministry of forty years—removing from 
a place where numerous connections had been formed, and an ample 
support was secured, when they reflect upon his entering on a new scene 
and on arduous duties, at such sacrifices, in his advanced period of life; 
the committee hesitate not to express the high and grateful sense which 
they entertain of the conduct of the professor, and feel confident that their 
sentiments are in unison with those of the churches generally.” 

About this period, Dr. Livingston published a small and useful work, 
entitled, ‘‘A Funeral Service, or Meditations, adapted to Funeral Ad- 
dresses.” The book of Psalms and Hymns was revised and enlarged by 
him, at the request of the Synod. 

In 1814, Dr. Livingston was called to mourn the loss of his excellent 
wife. On the day of her funeral, he thus wrote to a friend. ‘ This day 
her dear remains are to be deposited in the grave. I do not love my 
blessed Jesus any thing less for afflicting me. He is now very precious to 
me. All my springs are in him. He stands by me, and strengthens me. 
It is the Lord. He hath taken away, blessed be his name, notwithstanding, 
It is the heaviest stroke I have ever received, but it is well. Before she 
was taken ill, she frequently expressed an ardent desire to be with Christ, 
and almost envied those who were called home, of which there were three 
instances in this place, in the course of this very week. Her Lord has 
given her the desire of her soul, and has received her spirit.” 

In 1819, the Board of Superintendents of the Theological School thus 
report. ‘* With gratitude to the great Head of the church, the Board 
inform the Synod, that the health and usefulness of their venerable pro- 
fessor, Livingston, are still continued; and that, at his advanced age, he 
is, with his usual devotedness and ability, blessing the church, by com- 
municating to her successive ministers that theological information, for 
which he is so eminently distinguished.” 

As Dr. L. drew towards the close of his long and useful life, he seemed 
habitually to hold communion with heavenly things, to forget what was 
behind, and to reach forth with increased ardor to his crown. “ My soul 
is engaged more than ever,” he says in a letter, ‘to redeem the time, 
which with me is short; to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of my 
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blessed Lord and Saviour, and to finish my course with joy, and increased 
faithfulness and usefulness.” ‘I expect and hope soon to change my trials 
and tears, my sighs and conflicts, for high hallelujahs and perpetual 
praises.” ‘My health is gradually becoming better and more confirmed, 
yet I feel very feeble, and am not yet restored to my former vigor. Perhaps 

T never shall be. It is all right. 1 have had a long day, and a good day ; 
and if at evening time it shall be light, the mercy shall be great, and I shall 
commit my departing spirit into his hand, who has redeemed me, without— 
distracting fears or unbelieving doubts.” 

The time of his release at length came. During the week preceding 
his death, he enjoyed apparently his usual strength and spirits. In the 
morning of Wednesday, January 19, 1825, he paid several visits; when 
he returned home, he delivered a long lecture to the students upon the 
subject of Divine Providence. The evening he spent in conversing with 
his colleague, chiefly upon religious subjects, with a cheerfulness and vigor 
which excited admiration. After an interesting family exercise, in which 
“he appeared to draw very near to God, and to remember every object dear 
to him, he retired to his chamber, making no complaint of indisposition. 
In the morning, one of his little grandsons, who had slept in the room with 
him, but who had seen or heard nothing to excite a suspicion of what had 
happened, called him, and said, ‘‘ Grandpa! it is eight o’clock,” but there 
was no response, nor sign of his awaking. ‘The family became alarmed, 
and it was soon discovered that he had ceased to breathe. The precise 
moment at which he expired, could not of course be known. His perfectly 
composed countenance, the natural position of his hands and feet, the 
unruffled state of the bed-clothes,—all told that his dissolution had been 
without a struggle. He lay as one in a sweet sleep. He was in the 79th 
year of his age. The next Sabbath, his remains were committed to the 
house appointed for all living. A funeral service, appropriate to the 
occasion, was performed by the Rev. Dr. Milledoler. On the following 
Sabbath, a number of pulpits were hung with mourning ; and in several 
churches of the connection funeral sermons were preached. ‘Those de- 
livered by the Rev. Drs. C. C. Cuyler, John De Witt, and the Rev. N. J. 
Marselus were published. By order of the General Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed charch, a monument, with an appropriate inscription, was erected 
over his remains. 

Dr. Livingston was a tall and well-formed man, of a grave and intelligent 
countenance, of an easy and polite air. He dressed usually in the ancient 
clerical fashion, and there was that in his appearance altogether, which 
strongly marked the elevation of his character, and could hardly fail to 
convince even a stranger, upon merely passing him in the street, that he 
was a person who had more than ordinary claims to attention and respect. 

He was naturally of a mild and affectionate disposition. In the enter- 
tainment of his friends, to the very last, he displayed the ardor and spright- 
liness of youth, and was attentive without unnecessary and irksome cere- 
mony, cheerful without levity, and communicative without repressing that 
free interchange of remark, so essential to agreeable conversation. 

“As a theologian,” says the Rev. Robert Forrest, ‘his great forte lay 
in that which was systematical and practical. He had studied, with the 
utmost diligence, the writings of those distinguished men who reflected 
so much honor upon Holland and Geneva, during the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries. It did not appear to me that his 
talents qualified him for a successful controversialist; but in the faculty of 
illustrating the Christian system, and in exhibiting its spiritual and moral 
tendencies, for the instruction of theological students, or a Christian 
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congregation, he certainly had few, if any, superiors among his con- 
temporaries.”’ 

“The warmth and constancy of his devotional feelings,” says Dr. 
Milledoller,* ‘formed a very striking and prominent feature in his char- 
acter. No person could be long in his presence without perceiving that 
he was conversing with a man of God, nor depart from it, if he had a 
kindred spirit, without receiving some new impulse of holy love, and 
increased fidelity to Heaven. By the weight of his character, and the 
combined dignity and courtesy of his manners, he acquired an influence 
over the minds and hearts of those with whom he associated, which is 
rarely attained. This was experienced by old and young, rich and poor, 
not only by members of his own, but also of other denominations; and 
that to such a degree, that it was difficult to come in contact with him, 
and not feel his superiority. In that branch of the church with which he 
was more particularly connected, he had, and has left no compeer.” 

“Dr. L.,” remarks the Rev. Dr. Janeway, “ was eminently pious and 
devout. He lived near to the throne of grace. His gift in prayer was 
great. He drew nigh to the mercy-seat with reverence; but he pleaded 
with the freedom and confidence which a child uses with a parent, whom 
he reveres and loves. He once remarked, that the prayers of an advanced 
Christian are distinguished, not by going over the lofty titles of Jehovah, 
but by using the tender appellation of ‘Father.’” ‘For the duties of a 
theological professor, when I had the advantage of attending his lectures, 
he was eminently qualified, and second to no man in this country. He 
was learned and extensively read in theological books, especially those 
written in the Dutch and Latin languages. With the Greek and Hebrew 
he was acquainted. So familiar was he with the Latin, that as he once 
informed me, while in Holland pursuing his studies, he used to dream in 
that language.” 

“The characteristic of this venerable man,” says the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Miller, ‘‘ which most deeply impressed me at my first acquaintance with 
him, and which continued to deepen its impression on me, up to my last 
interview with him, was his ardent, habitual piety. I know not that I 
ever met with a man, whose daily and hourly conversation indicated a 
mind more unremittingly devout, or more strongly marked with the ex- 
ercises of the deeply experimental Christian.” ‘As a preacher, he 
deservedly enjoyed a high reputation. He seldom or never, I believe, 
wrote his sermons fully out; and very often, more especially towards the 
close of life, preached without writing at all. Hence he was by no means 
remarkable for that terse, polished, rhetorical style of sermonizing, in 
which some distinguished preachers have succeeded so admirably. The 
great excellence of his preaching consisted rather in the solidity and 
excellence of the matter, than in the refinement of the manner. He was 
generally diffuse, sometimes circuitous in his expositions and illustrations ; 
but generally rich in thought; always solemn and experimental ; sometimes 
in a high degree powerful; and seldom failed to keep up, and to reward 
to the last, the attention of all classes of his hearers, especially of the more 
deeply pious.” 


” 


Nore. For the greater part of the facts contained in the preceding sketch, we are indebted to the 
interesting Memoir of Dr. Livingston, prepared by the Rey. Alexander Gunn, D. D. of New York, and 
published in 1829, in one vol. Svo. 


*$See sketch of Dr. Livingston’s character, by the Rey. Philip Milledoller, D. D., in the Vew York 
Observer, February 5, 1825. 
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APPENDIX 
TO : 
BRIEF SURVEY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, AND IN CHELSEA, COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS., 
PUBLISHED IN THE ELEVENTH VOLUME, 


CONTAINING ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF CHURCHES AND MINISTERS ; FACTS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL USAGES; WITH 
COPIOUS REFERENCES TO AUTHORITIES. 


[By Samuzx Sewaxt, M. A., Pastor of the Church in Burlington, Ms.] 


(Owing to the sickness of Rev. Mr. Sewall, the preparation and publication of this Appendix has been delayed to the present time.) 


CHARLESTOWN. 
CHURCH OF. 
1. (A) Churches: Custom of gathering: Whence. 


Tue practice of gathering churches distinct from the worshipping assemblies, which 
has prevailed in New England from its settlement, was viewed by our Puritan fathers, 
as most consonant with the principles of Scripture. And it was further recommended 
by the example of the primitive Christians, who did not receive catechumens and persons 
baptized in infancy to the communion, before admission to the rite of confirmation.) But 
its immediate occasion will probably be found in the scandal which was caused by the 
promiscuous access to the communion, tolerated in the mother country. The Church of 
England, in her Thirty-Nine Articles, defines “ the visible church of Christ” to be “a 
congregation of faithful men,” &c.* And in the rubrics prefixed to the communion 
office in her liturgy, she requires her ministers to deny admission to the Lord’s table to 
every one, who is “an open or notorious evil liver, or (has) done any wrong to his 
neighbours by word or deed, so that the congregation (is) thereby offended,” till he has 
given satisfactory evidence of repentance and amendment of life.2 But notwithstanding 
her declared.sense of the proper character of her members, and the above and other 
similar precautions for preserving the purity of her communion, it cannot be doubted, 
that from various causes many were suffered to come to the Lord’s supper, who were 
notoriously ignorant or scandalous. The historian of the Puritans, enumerating their 
prominent matters of complaint against the Establishment in the former part of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, mentions the following as one: viz. 

“ Fourthly, They lamented the want of a godly discipline, and were uneasy at the 
promiscuous and general access of all persons to the Lord’s table. The church being 
described in her articles, as a congregation of faithful persons, they thought it neces- 
sary that a power should be lodged somewhere, to inquire into the qualifications of such 
as desired to be of her communion.’’4 

So obvious were the evils resulting from the free access to the communion here com- 
plained of, that some persons well affected to the Establishment, as well as the Puritans, 
were induced to exert themselves for their prevention. The bishop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, for example, published about 1585, “some articles for his visitation, which 
savored of Puritanism: as, against non-residents; for making a more strict enquiry into 
the qualifications of ministers ; and for restraining unworthy communicants.” ® Among 
the regulations for worship and discipline, agreed upon in 1571 by the ministers of 
Northampton, with the consent and approbation of the bishop of their diocese, the mayor 
of the town, and the justices of the county, was this: “ There shall be a general com- 
munion once a quarter in every parish-church, with a sermon, A fortnight before each 
communion, the minister with the church wardens shall go from house to house, to take 
the names of the communicants, and examine into their lives; and the party that is not 
in charity with his neighbor shall be put from the communion,” &c. &ce.6 In “the | 
Millenary Petition,” so called from a report that it was subscribed by a thousand hands, 
and presented to King James I. by the Puritan ministers of the church at his accession to 
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the throne, one article of amendment in the church service which they craved was, that 
“examination may go before the communion.’7 And we read of Mr. Higginson, the 
first teacher of the church of Salem, that “before he became a non-comformist, (he) 
professed this principle, That ignorant and scandalous persons are not to be admiited 
unto the Lord’s supper: and as far as he could, he practised what he professed. Where- 
fore he did catechise and examine persons about their fitness for the communion; and 
if any persons were notoriously scandalous, he not only told them of their sins in private, 
but also in publick declared, that they were not to be admitted unto the Lord’s supper, 
until the congregation had some testimonies of their serious repentance.”® In view of 
these evidences of the strong dislike of the Puritans to promiscuous communion, and of 
their exertions to check or do it away, it can hardly be doubted, that the custom which 
they went into in this country, of gathering churches distinct from the worshipping 
assemblies, was designed as a remedy of this evil. Had the measures of Mr. Higginson 
and of others likeminded within the pale of the church, or any other means of a plausible 
character, for maintaining ‘a godly discipline,” and for promoting purity of faith and 
practice in her members, been generally countenanced and adopted; one prominent 
cause of disaffection to the Establishment would have been removed: and the Puritans 
might have been satisfied to have had no further distinction made in the great body of 
worshippers, between the visibly worthy communicants and those who were not, than 
what those measures were in their opinion calculated to effect. But strict measures like 
these, though evidently warranted, or at least favored by the articles and liturgy of the 
church, were not approved by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of that day, but 
rather frowned upon and opposed.°® Flence, it is apprehended, many were led in 
England gradually to withdraw from the Established Church, and to form separate 
churches of their own, in which they hoped a salutary discipline might be more easily 
maintained. And for the promotion of the same and other like ends, our Puritan ances- 
tors, in coming to this country, seem to have had no design nearer at heart, than to gather 
into distinct churches from the mass of their several companies, all who upon trial 
appeared possessed of a competent knowledge of the great truths of Christianity, and 
gave satisfactory evidence of hearty piety, sound religious principle, and correct practice. 
[}Cave’s Prim Christ. Pt. I ch. 8,10. * Burnet on the XX XIX Art. 3 Wheaily 
on Comm. Prayer, ch. 6, sect. 1. 4*Neal’s Hist. of Pur. by Toulmin, Vol. I ch. 5, p. 
258, 260. °JVeal’s Hist. Vol. I. ch. 7, p. 452. ° Neal's Hist. Vol. I. ch. 5, p. 290. 
7Neal’s Hist. Vol. I. ch.1, p. 31. §% Mather’s Magn. B. III. Pt. If. ch. 1.] 


2. (B) Church Covenants, Confessions of Faith, Relations. 


The covenant of the First Church of Charlestown, now of Boston, at its gathering, was 
very brief; comprehending but little more than a solemn consecration by its founders of 
themselves to the Lord Jesus Christ, and a general engagement to walk according to the 
rules of his gospel, and in conformity to his holy ordinances, and in mutual love and 
respect to each other.1| The same may be said of the covenant of the present “ First 
Church, Charlestown,’’? gathered 1632, which was taken from the covenant foregoing, 
and which, except in its omission of one unimportant clause, is expressed in almost pre- 
cisely the same terms.? Other covenants, (as that of First Church, Salem,? and of First 
Church, Watertown,*) were drawn up at greater length; specifying, with more or less 
minuteness, the duties which they who enter into church covenant, do especially owe to 
Christ their divine Lord and Head, and to one another, as members of the same body 
with themselves; and declaring their resolutions, by divine grace, to perform them. 

The covenants of the early churches of the Massachusetts Colony seem all to have 
agreed in omitting any formal enumeration of articles of faith: as witness the covenants 
of the four churches last named ; that of First Church, Concord, gathered in 1636; 
of Woburn Church, 1642 ;© and of Old North Church, Boston, 1650.7 But this omission 
was not owing to indifference in our fathers, as to the particular religious tenets, which 
might be preached or professed in the churches which they founded. Its true cause is 
perceived in attending to the design of church covenants; which was not not to be a test 
of soundness of faith, but to combine in church fellowship those, whose soundness in this 
respect had been already approved. The Hutchinson controversy in 1637 sufficiently 
evinces the solicitude of the first settlers of the Bay to promote and maintain in their 
churches correctness of faith, as well as purity of worship, according to the Word of God, 
their sole acknowledged standard for both. Hence the persons who were to join in cov- 
enant at the gathering of any church, were always expected to give previous satisfaction 
concerning their sentiments of belief both to one another, and to those elders and messen- 
gers of other churches who might be present, and from whom they hoped to receive the 
right hand of fellowship, in token of their acknowledging them to be a true church of 
Christ. This satisfaction they were wont to give, in some instances, by subscribing or 
solemnly assenting to a written confession of faith. Thus, * the religious people at 
Salem designing to settle in a church state,” Mr. Higginson at their request drew up 
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“a Confession of Faith and Church Covenant according to Scripture ;” of which thirty 
copies were transcribed, one for each of the thirty persons, who were to “begin the 
church:” and August 6th, 1629, “the appointed Day being come, after the Prayers 
and Sermons of the two Ministers; in the End of the Day the said Confession and Cov- 
enant being read in the Publick Assembly, are solemnly consented to; and they imme- 
diately proceed to ordain their Ministers,” &c. &c.* In other instances, an oral declara- 
tion of their Christian belief, by those who were. to enter into church covenant, without 
reference to any particular confession of faith, as a standard, seems to have been deemed 
sufficient ; as witness the accounts of gathering the churches of Cambridge and Woburn, 
cited presently below. ae el) 

At the gathering of a church, the persons who proposed to join in covenant, were 
likewise required, at an early period of the history of the Colony, to make a declaration 
of their Christian experience. And for failing to give satisfaction on this point to the 
magistrates and elders convened on the occasion, the founders of the present First Church, 
Dorchester, in their attempt to be gathered into a church state, April 1, 1636, were for a 
while deferred, though their confession of faith had been approved.® 4 

The following quotations serve to illustrate the early usages of New England, especially 
with regard to the points foregoing, at the gathering of churches. The first is an account 
of the embodying of the present First Church, Cambridge, February Ist, 1636, the 
original church under Rev. Messrs. Hooker and Stone being then about to remove to 
Hartford, Ct. 1635. Mo. 12. 1. [the year then beginning with March.] Mr. Shepherd, 
a godly minister, come lately out of England, and divers other good Christians, intending 
to raise a church body, came and acquainted the magistrates therewith, who gave their 
approbation. They also sent to all the neighbouring churches for their elders to give 
their assistance, at a certain day, at Newtown, when they should constitute their body. 
Accordingly, at this day, there met a great assembly, where the proceeding was as fol- 
loweth: Mr. Shepherd and two others (who were after to be chosen to office,) sate 
together in the elders’ seat. Then the elder of them began with prayer. After this, 
Mr. Shepherd prayed with deep confession of sin, &c. and exercised out of Eph. v.— 
‘that he might make it to himself a holy,’ &c., and also opened the cause of their meeting, 
&c. Then the elder desired to know of the churches assembled, what number were 
needful to make a church, and how they ought to proceed in this action. Whereupon 
some of the ancient ministers, conferring shortly together, gave answer, That the Scrip- 
ture did not set down any certain rule for the number. Three (they thought) were too 
few, because by Matt. xvili. an appeal was allowed from three; but that seven might be 
a fit number. And, for their proceeding, they advised, that such as were to join should 
make confession of their faith, and declare what work of grace the Lord had wrought 
in them; which accordingly they did, Mr. Shepherd first, then four others, then the 
elder, and one who was to be deacon, (who had also prayed,) and another member. 
Then the covenant was read, and they all gave a solemn assent to it. Then the elder 
desired of the churches, that, if they did approve them to be a church, they would give 
them the right band of fellowship. Whereupon Mr. Cotton, (upon short speech with 
some others near him,) in the name of their churches, gave his hand to the elder, with a 
short speech of their assent, and desired the peace of the Lord Jesus to be with them. 
Then Mr, Shepherd made an exhortation to the rest of his body, about the nature of 
their covenant, and to stand firm to it, and commended them to the Lord in a most 
heavenly prayer. Then the elder told the assembly, that they were intended to choose 
Mr. Shepherd for their pastor, (by the name of the brother who had exercised,) and 
desired the churches, that, if they had any thing to except against him, they would 
impart it to them before the day of ordination. Then he gave the churches thanks for 
their assistance, and so left them to the Lord.”® And very similar to these were the 
proceedings at the gathering of Woburn Church in 1642, according to Johnson, whose 
account of them, (written in 1651,!°) is professedly given as a specimen of all transactions 
of this nature in New England at that day. After Rev. Mr. Symmes of Charlestown 
“‘had continued,” saith he, ‘in preaching and prayer about the space of four or five 
houres, the persons that were to joyn in Covenant stood forth, and first confessed 
what the Lord had done for their poor souls, by the work of his Spirit in the preaching 
of his Word, and Providences, one by one; (and that all might know their faith in Christ 
was bottomed upon him, as he is revealed in his Word, and that from their own knowledg) 
they also declare the same, according to that measure of understanding the Lord had 
given them; the Elders, or any other messengers there present question with them, for 
the better understanding of them in any points they doubt of, which being done, and all 
satisfied, they in the name of the Churches to which they do belong, hold out the right 
hand of fellowship unto them, they declaring their Covenant, in words expressed in 
wriling to this purpose,” &c. &e6 

For admission to a church already gathered, nearly the same prerequisites were 
expected of candidates, as had been originally of those members by whom it was embodied. 
Those, as well as these, were required from the beginning to express their assent to the 
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covenant, and to give satisfaction concerning their faith ; and to these requirements was 

- soon added an account of their religious experience. And accordingly, among the pre- 
liminaries at gathering the Church of Charlestown, afterwards First Church, Boston, 
July 30, 1630, we find these: “Not to proceed rashly, on the day of entering into cov- 
enant, to the choice of officers, or to the admission of any into their Society, except afew 
that were well known to each other; but to receive in afterwards such by Confession of 
Faith, as shall appear to be fitly qualified.” And this proposed rule was subsequently 
adopted by this church. For at the admission of Rev. Mr. Cotton, Sept. 1633, “ he sig- 
nified his desire and readiness to make his confession, according to order.”’® And April 
20, 1634, “ John Coggeshall, gentleman, being dismissed from the church of Roxbury 
to Boston, though he were well known and approved of the church, yet was not received 
but by confession of his faith,” &c.2 The covenant however, to which the assent of 
those who would join the church was demanded, was not always the original one, (the 
covenant of foundation, as it may be termed,) but in some instances, a form more or 
less diverse from that, and described, by way of distinction, as the covenant of admission,? 
or otherwise,’as the covenant of communion. As to the confession or declaration of their 
faith, likewise, the way of making it seems not to have been uniform. ‘+ No man scarce 
ever doubted,” says Mather, ‘that communicants must be examined about their ortho- 
doxy.” And yet in the manner of their giving the church satisfaction respecting it, 
there is reason to suppose there was some variety. Candidates for admission were 
required in some churches fo subscribe to a written confession of their faith. Concern- 
ing the ancient church of Watertown, for instance, Mather having finished his account 
of its gathering in 1630, observes, “In after time, they that joimed unto the church, 
subscribed a form of the covenant, somewhat altered,” (that is, a covenant of admission,) 
“with a confession of faith annexed unto it.’+ In the church of Salem, public express 
assent to the church’s confession of faith was required at admission in some instances, 
but apparently not inall. “As for the circumstances of admission into this church,” 
(viz. First Church, Salem, 1629,) “they left it very much unto the discretion and faith- 
fulness of their elders, together with the condition of the persons to be admitted. Some 
were admitted by expressing their consent unto their confession and covenant ; some 
were admitted after their first answering to questions about Religion, propounded unto 
them; some were admitted when they had presented in writing such things, as might 
give satisfaction unto the people of God concerning them ; and some that were admitted, 
orally addressed the people of God in such terms, as they thought proper to ask their 
communion with ; which diversity was perhaps more beautiful, than would have been a 
more punctilious uniformity ; but none were admitted without regard unto a blameless 
and holy conversation. They did all-agree with their brethren of Plymouth in this 
point: That the children of the faithful were church members with their parents ; and 
that their baptism was a seal of their being so; only before their admission to fellow- 
ship in a particular church, it was judged necessary, that being free from scandal, they 
should be examined by the elders of the church, upon whose approbation of their fitness, 
they should publickly and personally own the covenant; so they were to be received 
unto the table of the Lord: and accordingly the eldest son of Mr. Higginson, being about 
fifteen years of age, and laudably answering all the characters expected in a communi- 
cant, was then so received.” 3 

The above statements from the Magnalia respecting the diversity observable in the 
circumstances of admission to the church of Salem, seem very agreeable to the following 
account of an admission into that church in 1677. It is copied from the manuscripts of 
William Gibbs, Esq. formerly of Salem, now of Lexington ; and presents internal evidence 
of having been taken originally from the records of Salem First Church. ‘1677. July 
29. Mr. Lindall having stood propounded above a moneth, was admitted unto Church 
Membership with consent of y® Brethren on y® Lords day after ye Sermon. He express- 
ing he had not an audible voyce gave in a paper containing his profession of Faith and 
Repentance desir-g it to be read for him, w* was done by ye Pastor.” 

Respecting declarations of Christian experience, or Relations, (as they used to be 
called) as a prerequisite to admission into the church, some, according to Mather, gave 
in his day the following account of their origin in this country. ‘ They say, that instead 
of having any divine precept for the bottom of this practice, there is no bottom at all for 
it, but this, that it has been a practice. The first churches of New England began only 
with a profession of assent and consent unto the confession of faith, and the covenant of 
communion. Afterwards, they that sought for the communion, were but privately 
examined about a work of grace in their souls by the elders, and then publickly pro- 
pounded unto the congregation, only that so, if there were any scandal in their lives, it 
might be objected and considered. But in the year 1634, one of the brethren having 
leave to hear the examination of the elders, magnified so much the advantage of being 
present at such an exercise, that many others desired and obtained the like leave to be 
present at it; until, at length, to gratifie this useful curiosity, the whole church always 
expected the liberty of being thus particularly acquainted with the religious dispositions 
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of those, with whom they were afterwards to sit at the table of the Lord; and that 
church which began this way, was quickly imitated by most of the rest,” &c. &c.? On 
the other hand, there were those, that pleaded both Scripture and reason for the custom, 
discreetly used.'2 The Platform pronounces it to be ‘ both lawful, expedient and useful, 
in sundry respects and upon sundry grounds.” ’ And Johnson shows how extensively 
it prevailed in 1651, in his account of the manner of admission at that day into his own 
church of Woburn, which he intimates to be the- common mode in all the churches of 
New England. Having related the particulars of the gathering of that church, and of 
the ordination of its first pastor, he proceeds thus: ‘“ After this, there were divers added 
to the church daily after this manner. The person desirous to joyn with the Church, 
cometh to the Pastor, and makes him acquainted therewith, declaring how the Lord hath 
been pleased to work his conversion, who discerning hopes of the person’s faith in Christ, 
although weak, yet if any appear, he is propounded to the Church in general for their 
approbation touching his godly life and conversation, and then by the Pastor and some 
brethren heard again, who make report to the Church of their charitable approving of the 
person; but before they come to joyn with the Church, all persons within the Towne 
have publike notice of it, then publikely he declares the manner of his conversion, and 
how the Lord hath been pleased by the hearing of his Word preached, and the work of 
his Spirit in the inward parts of his soul, to bring him out of that natural darkness, which 
all men are by nature in and under, as also the measure of knowledg the Lord hath been 
pleased to indue him withal. And because some men cannot speak publikely to edifica- 
tion through bashfulness, the less is required of such, and women speak not publikely at 
all, for all that is desired, is to prevent the polluting the blessed Ordinances of Christ by 
such as walk scandalously,’ &¢c. &e. “After this manner have the Churches of 
Christ” (in New England) “ had their beginning and progress hitherto; the Lord con- 
tinue and encrease them the world throughout.” & 

Originally, men’s Relations appear, generally speaking, to have been oral; whereas 
those of women were written and read. Then it became customary, in some churches 
at least, if not universally, to commit them all to writing, those of men, as well as those 
of women; and to read them at admission. ‘* March 8, 1684-5. Voted and concurred 
in by ye Chh. yt mens relations (their own pronouncing them having been constantly 
found inconvenient) be for ye future read: Nemine Contradicente. T.S.” (Thomas 
Shepard, jun.)? The alteration made as above in its practice in this matter, by First 
Church, Charlestown, seems to have taken place about the same time in the Old South 
Church, Boston. In that church, men’s relations were made orally in 1677: but 
writing and reading them had become customary in 1685. “ Aug. 14, 1685. At night 
Mr. Willard, Eliot Jacob, Robt Walker, Frary, Nath. Oliver, Benj. Davis meet here to 
discourse, Bec. y® two last named desire to come into ye Chh. without making any rela- 
tion at all; or having Mr Willard report y® Substance of what they said to him.” 14 
«« This day, Aug. 28 is a Chh. Meeting, at we ’tis consented yt Persons may be taken in, 
aye Chh. only being present, and not y® Congregation: at y® same time Mr Benj. Davis, 
Mr Nath. Oliver and Mr Sam! Checkly were propounded.” 4 «< Sabbath day, Sept. 
13, 1685. Mr Benj. Davis, Nath! Oliver, Sam! Checkly and his Wife are received into 
the Church—Sam!. Checkly had most in’s Relation :—were first propounded Aug. 
28.” 14 In the written form apparently, Relations were long and very generally used 
in the churches. But though excellent in their original design, yet degenerating in 
many instances, it is to be feared, into mere forms, and being for various reasons objected 
to by numbers, they came in progress of time to be less insisted on than at the first ; and 
the churches began at length to dispense with them, or to vote them optional. At the 
gathering of the Church at Sherburne, March 26, 1685, and at Lexington, Oct. 21, 1696, 
no relations were made by those who then entered into covenant.4 The English and 
Indian Church at Natick, gathered 1729, voted at a meeting Jan. 16, 1730 concerning 
relations as follows: ‘ Altho’ we do not disapprove of persons making Relations when 
they are to be admitted to Communion ; yet we esteem, that this ought not to be a Term 
or Condition of Communion, so that none shall be received without it. Therefore Voted 
That altho’ we shall cherefully receive and hear Relations from such as are desireous or 
willing to make them: yetif any person scruple the Expediency or Lawfullness of it, 
or thro’ fear, or infirmity or otherways is desireous to be admitted to our holy Commu- 
nion without it: if it be judged by our Pastor that he or she be otherwise qualified, and 
We have no Objection against his or her Conversation; such a Person’s not making a 
Relation shall not be esteemed by this Church any Barr or Objection against his or her 
being received into full Communion with us.” !5 A similar vote was passed Dec, 10 
1761, by the then Second, now First or North Church in Reading, determining that 
Relations were not an essential term of communion; and therefore that the failure to 
make one should be no hindrance to the admission: of any person to the church, who 
should appear to the pastor and brethren to be otherwise qualified, and should publicly 
consent * to a Confession of Faith agreed to by the Church; But those yt are disposed 
to make Relations, shall have free Liberty to do it, & shall have all proper assistance 
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yrem-” 6 In the Second Church of Woburn, now the Church of Burlington, it was for- 
merly the custom to require relations of candidates tor admission. There are now on the 
church files several scores of these relations by members received into communion 
between 1750 and 1775. But only about one fifth part of the whole appear to be original, 
and in the handwriting of them who offered them. The remainder were evidently com- 
posed and written by one and the same person, though subscribed in some instances by 
the candidates themselves. And these all run in much the same strain; and some of 
them contain whole sentences expressed in precisely or nearly the same words. Of such 
relations, (so widely different from their original intent) it is not surprising, that a church 
should at length grow weary. Ata meeting, Oct. 7, 1792, it was voted by this church, 
‘“< That the practice of Persons giving in a Relation previous to their admission into full 
Communion, be laid aside: that none be given in, unless they shall chuse to do it.” 17 
And from that time the custom seems to have entirely ceased in this church, and is now 
forgotten. [! Hmerson’s Hist. of First Church, Bost. p.11. *% Records of First Chh. 
Charlestown. See also (H). * Mathers Magn. B. I. ch. 4. 4 Mather’s Magn. B. Ill. 
Pt. Il. ch. 4, * Hist. of Concord, by L. Shattuck, Esq. p 150. ° Johnson’s W. W. 
Providence, B. II. ch, 22. 7 Cent. Discourses, by Rev. H. Ware, Jr. p. 45. 8 Prince’s 
NV. E. Chron. Pt. Il. sect. 1. ° Winthrop’s Hist. by Hon. James Savage, Vol. I. 
10W. W. Prov. B. Il. ch. 19, p. 166. 1 Prince’s WV. E. Chron. Pt. il. sect. 2. 
2 Mather’s Magn. B. V. Hist. Remarks on Platform, sect. 6. 3 Platform, ch. xii. 5. 
M4 Sewall’s Journ. Ancient Rec. of Natick Chh. ' Rec. of N. Chh. Reading. 
Records of Chh. Burlington.] 


3. (C Church Covenants, Explicit: Exception. 
'p 


The covenants by which the ancient Congregational Churches of Massachusetts were 
gathered from the beginning, were explicit, wrilten covenants. To this practice, there 
is but one known exception, that of Brattle Street Church, Boston. About 1638, a 
design was set on foot to establish a church at Weymouth under Mr. Lenthall, a minister 
from England, who it is said, ‘‘ opposed the gathering of our churches in such a way of 
mutual stipulation as was practised among us:’’! but the magistrates interfered, and 
the design was defeated. 

Brattle Street Church derives its name from Thomas Brattle, Esq. one of its principal 
founders, and the donor of the land on which its house of worship is erected. He wasa 
brother of Rev. William Brattle of Cambridge; and some time Treasurer of Harvard 
College. It was called at first by some the Manifesto Church, from the title given by 
its founders to the public declaration of their principles and views. The following is a 
copy of that Instrument, which was originally ‘* printed on two sides of a half sheet in 
the folio form, not unlike a handbill of the present day,”? and is now but rarely to be 
met with. 


“ A Manifesto or Declaration, set forth by the Undertakers of the New Church now erected in Boston 
in New England, Nov. 17th, 1699. 

‘‘Inasmucu as God hath put it into our hearts to undertake the building a new 
meeting house in this town for his publick worship; and whereas, through the gracious 
smiles of Divine Providence on this our undertaking, we now see the same erected, and 
near finished :—we think it convenient, for preventing all misapprehensions and jealousies, 
to publish our aims and designs herein, together with those principles and rules we 
intend, by God’s grace, to adhere unto. 

‘* We do therefore, as in the presence of God, our Judge, and with all the sincerity 
and seriousness, which the nature of our present engagement commands from us, profess 
and declare both to one another and to all the world, as follows: 

‘‘ Ist. First of all, we approve and subscribe the Confession of Faith put forth by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster. : y 

«2d. We design only the true and pure worship of God, according to the rules 
appearing plainly to us in his word, conformably to the known practice of many of the 
churches of the United Brethren in London, and throughout all England. 

“ We judge it, therefore, most suitable and convenient, that, in our publick worship, 
some part of the Holy Scripture be read by the minister, at his discretion. ; 

«In all other parts of divine worship, (as prayer, singing, preaching, blessing the 
people, and administering the sacraments,) we conform to the ordinary practice of the 
churches of Christ in this country. 

«3d. It is our sincere desire and intention to hold communion with the churches 
here, as true churches ; and we openly protest against all suspicion and jealousy to the 
contrary, as most injurious tous. 

*©4th, And although, in some circumstances, we may vary from many of them; yet 
we jointly profess to maintain such order and rules of discipline, as may preserve, as far 
as in us lies, evangelical purity and holiness in our communion. 
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‘In pursuance whereof, we further declare, that we allow of baptism to those only, who 
profess their faith in Christ, and obedience to him, and to the children of such; yet we 
dare not refuse it to any child offered to us by any professed Christian, upon his engage- 
ment to see it educated, if God give life and ability, in the Christian religion. 

« But this being a ministerial act, we think it the pastor’s province to receive such 
professions and engagements; in whose prudence and conscience we acquiesce. 

“6th. As to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, we believe, that as the ordinance is 
holy, so the partakers in it (that it may not be visibly profaned) must be persons of visible 
sanctity. 

ke ath. We judge it, therefore, fitting and expedient, that whoever would be admitted 
to partake with us in this holy sacrament, be accountable to the pastor, to whom it belongs 
to inquire into their knowledge and spiritual state, and to require the renewal of their 
baptismal covenant. 

“8th. But we assume not to ourselves to impose upon any a publick relation of their 
experiences ; however, if any one think himself bound in conscience to make such a 
relation, let him do it. For we conceive it sufficient, if the pastor publickly declare him- 
self satisfied in the person offered to our communion, and seasonably propound him. 

‘9th. We also think ourselves obliged, in faithfulness to God, our own souls, and 
theirs who seek our communion, to inquire into the life and conversation of those who 
are so propounded ; and if we have just matter of objection, to prefer it against them. 

“10th. Butif no objection be made, before the time of their standing propounded 
is expired; it shall be esteemed a sufficient consent and concurrence of the brethren, 
and the person propounded shall be received to our communion. 

<¢]1th. If ever any of our communion should be so unhappy as to fall into any scandalous 
sin, (which God by his grace prevent,) we profess all dutiful submission to those censures, 
which the Scripture directs, and the churches here practice. 

“¢42th. Forasmush as the same power that admits, should also exclude, we judge it 
reasonable, that the pastor, in suspending or excommunicating an offender, have the con- 
sent and concurrence of the brethren. 

“13th. We apprehend, that a particular church, as such, is a society of Christians by 
mutual agreement, usually meeting together for publick worship in the same place, and 
under the same ministry, attending on the ordinances of God there. 

“14th. In every such society, the law of nature dictates to us, that there is implied 
a mutual promise and engagement of being faithful to the relations they bear to each 
other, whether as private Christians, or as pastor and flock, so long as the providence of 
God continues them in those relations. 

“15th. We, moreover, declare ourselves for communion of churches, freely allowing 
our members, occasionally, to communicate with other churches of Christ, and receiving 
theirs, occasionally, to the table of the Lord with us. And in extraordinary cases, when 
the providence of God makes it needful, we conceive that any authorized minister of 
Christ may, upon our request, administer the sacraments unto us. 

“16th. Finally, we cannot confine the right of choosing a minister to the communi- 
cants alone; but we think that every baptized adult person, who contributes to the 
maintenance, should have a vote in electing. Yet it seems but just, that persons of the 
greatest piety, gravity, wisdom, authority, or other endowments, should be leading and 
influential to the Society in that affair. 

“« These are the principles we profess, and the rules we purpose, through the grace of 
God, to govern ourselves by ; and in some of these particulars only, and in no other, do 
we see cause to depart from what is ordinarily professed and practiced by the churches 
of Christ here in New England.” ? 


In the 13th and 14th articles of the Manifesto it seems to be plainly signified, that the 
agreement of a number of professed Christians to assemble habitually in the same place 
and under the same ministry for attendance upon public worship and the ordinances of 
the gospel, does virtually imply in it a promise or engagement to be faithful to each 
other in their relations as Christians: and that this implicit promise or engagement is 
sufficient to constitute them a true particular church of Christ, without the aid of a 
solemn, express, written covenant. Now the Cambridge Platform had allowed, that a 
real though tacit ‘* Agreement and Consent of a Company of faithful Persons to meet 
constantly together in one Congregation for the publick Worship of God, and their mutual 
Edification,” comprehended all that was essential to the Church Covenant, when they 
manifested this their agreement and consent “ by their constant Practice in coming 
together for the publick Worship of God, and by their religious subjection to the Ordi- 
nances of God there.” ° Still as the Platform had given, for reasons there suggested, a 
decided preference to an explicit, “visible covenant,” in constituting churches,?-and as 
the latter mode had been sanctioned by the invariable usage of the country hitherto; the 
proposal to establish a church upon these new principles excited great and general 
alarm for a season: especially as the Manifesto had.declared in favor of certain practices, 
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then novel in this country; such as reading the Scriptures in public worship, admission 
to the church without Relations, and choosing a pastor by the joint vote of church and 
society ; of which practices, the last in particular was doubtless regarded then, (as it still 
is,) by the great body of the people, as a dangerous deviation from the first ways of New 
England. ‘* To some persons, the scheme seemed to savour strongly of Presbyterianism, 
while others apprehended it to be little better than Episcopacy in disguise.?? It gave 
rise likewise to a number of controversial publications. Rev. Messrs. Higginson and 
Noyes of Salem wrote in 1699 a * Letter of admonition and reproof to the Undertakers.2 
And the pen of Dr. Increase Mather was einployed in composing his ‘ Order of the 
Gospel,”’ dated January, 1700, and answered by “Gospel Order Revived,” which was 
“reputed to be the joint work of the ministers Colman, Bradstreet of Charlestown, and 
Woodbridge” of Medford.2 In the mean while, the “undertakers” of the new church 
went on with their enterprise. In the summer of 1699, they had given an invitation to 
Mr. Benjamin Colman, then in England, to become their minister; and apprehending 
difficulty in his obtaining ordination at home, they had recommended his asking it abroad, 
which accordingly he did, and was ordained at London, Aug. 4, 1699.2 He arrived at 
Boston in November following, and on December 24th commenced preaching in the 
new meeting house erected by his society.2_ His church takes its date from December 
12th of that year, when “ fourteen brethren, ‘after solemn calling upon God, declared 
their consent and agreement to walk together in all the ordinances of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ The ordinance of the Lord’s supper was first administered February 4, 1700, 
and fifteen other communicants were that day added.”* In the interval between the 
two last mentioned dates, efforts to effect an accommodation between Mr. Colman and 
his church, and the pastors of the other churches in Boston, were so far successful, as 
that the latter consented to attend a fast to be kept by the new church, January 31st.4 
And from that day, the jealousies and apprehensions that had been conceived respecting 
the new church, appear to have gradually subsided; and there succeeded entire harmony 
and good fellowship between its successive pastors, and those of the other churches in 
Boston of the Congregational denomination. 

The following passages concerning Brattle Street Church and its affairs at its founda- 
tion, are from the manuscripts of Judge Sewall, who foreboded originally much evil from 
its establishment, but who afterwards occasionally communed with it, was a firm friend 
of its first pastor, and gave a daughter of his in marriage to the second. 

“ Nov. 28, 1699. Writt to Mr. N. Noyes, inclosing a Copy of bis Antithesis to Res 
Antichristiana, &c. and giving an acct of the Tragedies the Ecclesiastical Manifesto is 
like to usher in, if God prevent not. Telling him ’tis the Provinee’s Concern, feel it to 
be yours, Help with your Prayers, Tears, Advice. Methinks ‘tis an undeniable Call for 
your being in Town next Thorsday, a Debate being apointed after Lecture, &c. &c.”* 

«1699. Dec. 9. Mr Colman visits me: I exposiulat with him abt ye 3d Article in 
ye Manifesto, that had shewd no more Respect to N. E. Chs I told him Cht was a 
Bridegroom, and he Jovd to have his Bride comended. Philomela would have found ont 
some words: at wh he smil’d. He satisfied me as to Baptisme, and sd. y® word [adopted] 
was left out. I told him he was y® more in danger, and had need to be more upon his 
Guard ; lest any hard sharp words he had met with should tempt him to do what he 
intended not. Warnd him of ye Cross in Baptisme, &c. Sd. he was of our mind. Bec. 
I told him meerly saying conform did not express such an Aprobation of ye N. E. Way 
as I desired: Many in Engl" conformd to things they professedly disliked, At his going 
away, I told him, If God should please by y™ to hold forth any Light yt had not been 
seen, or entertain’d before; 1 should be so far from envying it, that | should rejoice in 
it: which he was much affected with,” 4 

« Sabbath day, Dec. 24, 1699. Mr Colman and his Society meet in yt new Meeting- 
house, this being the first time. Our Meetingh. was pretty much thind by it.”4 

* 1699-170). Jan. 24th. The Lt. Govr” (Stoughton) ‘ calls me w® him to Mr Wil- 
lards, where out of two papers Mr W™- Bratile drew up a third for an Accomodation to 
bring on an Agreemt between y® New Ch. and our Ministers; Mr Colman got his 
Brethren to subscribe it”? 4 

“Jan. 25th. Mr JI. Mather, Mr C. Mather, Mr Willard, Mr Wadsworth and S. S. 
wait on y® Lt. Gov™ at Mr Coopers, to confer abt y® Writing drawn up the Evening 
before: Was some heat: but grew calmer and after Lecture agreed to be present at the 
Fast w° is to be observed Jany- 31st. 4 

“Jan. Bist. Fast at ye New Ch Mr Colman reads y® Writing agreed on. Mr 
Allin Prays, Mr Colman preaches, prays, blesses. P.M. Mr Willard prays, Mr }. 
Mather preaches. Mr Cotton Mather prays, Sing ye 67 psalm without reading. Mr 
Brattle sets Oxford Tune. Mr Mather gives y® Blessing. His Text was, Follow peace 
with all men and Holiness. Doct. must follow peace so far as it consists w Holiness. 
Heb. 12. 14. Mr Colman’s Text was Rom. 15. 29. Mr Fisk, Hobart, Belehar and many 
Ministers and Scholars there. Mr Torrey absent by reason of Sickness and y® bad 
wether yesterday. Of y® Council Lt. Gov Mr Russel, Mr Cooke, Col. Hathorne, 
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Sewall, Addington, Sergeant, (Fore-Seat) Col. Foster, Lynde, Saffin, E™. Hutchinson, 
Walley, Townsend, Byfield. Mr Willard prayd G. to pardon all y® frailties and follies of 
Ministers and people; and that they might give that Respect to ys other Chs. yt was 
due to y™ tho’ were not just of y* Constitution. Mr Mather in’s Sermon, and Mr 
Cotton Mather in ’s prayer to y® same purpose. Mr Willard and C. Mather prayd excel- 
Jently and pathetically for Mr Colman and his Flock. Twas a close dark day.”4 
[}Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. I. p. 287. * Palfiey’s Hist. Serm. & Appendiz. 3 Platform, 
ch. iv. 4, 4 Sewall’s Journ. © Sewall’s Letter Book.] 


4, (D) Church of Charlestown, now First Church, Boston: when gathered, 


Rey. Mr. Emerson, in his ‘ Historical Sketch” of this Church, represents it (after 
Mather, Magn. B. I. ch. 5.) to have been embodied Aug. 27, 1630, the day on which its 
officers were chosen and ordained.!. And this seems to have been the current opinion a 
century ago, concerning the date of this church, A Boston minister of that day writes 
thus: ©1730, Aug. 27. I preach’d the Lecture from 2 Pet. 3. 15. ‘ Account that the 
long suffering of our Lord is Salv.’—N. B. It is y* day 100 years since the first 
Church in ys Town was gather’d at Charlestown. I hope G. enabled me to cry earnestly 
to him for these Chhes—y® out Pouring of his Spirit—O that yy Paice may be Salv® to 
us! Lord, make it so by leading us to Repentance.” * The evidence relied on for the 
day assigned in the List for the transaction referred to, (July 30, 1630,) are the following 
statements of Prince, founded on the authority of a Manuscript History by Governor 
Bradford, now lost. ‘¢ 1630, July 30. Fryday, the Day of Solemn Prayer and Fasting 
kept at Charlestown: when Gov. Winthrop, Dep. Gov. Dudley, Mr. Johnson, and the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, first enter into Church Covenant.”’—* Aug. 1. Lord’s Day five more 
join to the Church at Charlestown,” &c. &e. ‘ Aug. 2. One of Plimouth writes from 
Charlestown to his friend at Plimouth,—* The sad News here is, that many are Sick and 
many are Dead; the Lord in Mercy look upon them: Some are entered into Church 
Covenant... and others ’tis like will add themselves to them daily : the Lord increase 
them both in Number and Holiness, &c.’’3 [1 Emerson’s Hist. p. 11. * Rev. Dr. 
Sewall’s MS. Journ. °Prince’s NV. E. Chron. Pt. II. sect. 2.] 


5. (E) Ordination, the power of; originally vested in the Churches of N. E. and 
exercised by them. 


Of the ordination of Mr. Wilson, as teacher, &c. Gov. Winthrop gives the following 
account. ‘1630; Friday, (Aug.) 27. We of the congregation kept a fast, and chose 
Mr Wilson our teacher, and Mr Nowell an elder, and Mr Gager and Mr Aspinwall, 
deacons. We used imposition of hands, but with this piotestation by all, that it was 
only as a sign of election and confirmation, not of any intent that Mr Wilson should 
renounce his ministry he received in England.”’? 

By congregation is here to be understood, not the whole worshipping assembly, 
according to the modern signification of the term; but the communicants, those who 
were united by church covenant, and were visibly “ a@ congregation of faithful men.’ 
In this sense, the word congregation often occurs in writings of that day. The covenant 
of First Church, Charlestown, for instance, uses it as synonymous with church. (2. also 
H). And so likewise does this History, in the following, and many other passages. 
“Mr John Eliot, a member of Boston congregation, and one whom the congregation 
intended presently to call to the office of teacher, was called to be a teacher to the church 
at Roxbury ; and though Boston laboured all they could, both with the congregation of 
Roxbury and with Mr Eliot himself, alleging their want of him, and the covenant between 
them, &c. yet he could not be diverted from accepting the call of Roxbury, November 5, 
(1632.) So he was dismissed.” ! ‘1634, October 5.—Mr Lathrop, who had been pastor 
of a private congregation in London, and for the same kept long time in prison, (upon 
refusal of the oath ex officio) being at Boston upon a sacrament day, after the sermon, 
&e. desired leave of the congregation to be present at the administration, &c. but said 
that he durst not desire to partake in it, because he was not then in order, (being dis- 
missed from his former congregation,) and he thought it not fit to be suddenly admitted 
into any other, for example sake, and because of the deceitfulness of man’s heart. He 
went to Scituate, being desired to be their pastor.”! Accordingly it is remarked by 
Hon James Savage, in a note to his edition of this History, concerning the term congre- 
gation, ‘a word, which, unless plainly used as a distinction from those in more intimate 
Brothas hon; must always be understood by the reader as signers of the church cov- 
enant. 

The power of ordaining its own officers, exercised by this church on the occasion 
above referred to, was assumed by all the Congregational Churches in New England of 
that day. And it was claimed for them by the Cambridge Platform in 1648 as their right, 
on the ground that they who elected church officers, which was the greater work, (and 
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that in which, together with his acceptance of his choice, “the Essence and Substance 
of the outward Calling of an ordinary Officer in the Church” consisted,) might much 
more ordain them, which was the less work, and which implied nothing more than “ the 
solemn putting a Man into his Place and Office in the Church, whereunto he had right 
before by Election.”?* And hence it was, that the churches of that day sometimes 
ordained their officers by themselves, and without the presence of any other churches. 
This was manifestly the case in this ordination of Mr. Wilson as teacher; and also at his 
ordination, Nov. 22, 1632, as pastor of the same church; being chosen and ordained, in 
each instance, on the same day.! It was likewise so, apparently, at the ordination of 
Mr. Symmes of Charlestown, who was unquestionably ordained on the day of choice, 
Dec. 22, 1634.1 And at the ordination of Mr. Knowles by the church of Watertown, 
Dec. 9, 1640, “ their not giving notice thereof to the neighbouring churches, nor to the 
magistrates,” as had then become customary, furnished matter for special animadversion.? 
And even when the elders of other churches were present on such occasions, they do 
not appear for several years to have laid on hands, (unless by the special invitation of 
the ordaining church,) or to have taken any other part in the public services, except 
giving the right hand of fellowship. “In 1660, Mr. Fitch and the greatest part of his 
church removed to Norwich, [from Saybrook.] Mr, Thomas Buckingham succeeded 
him in the ministry at Saybrook. A council of ministers and churches assisted at his 
ordination, but the imposition of hands was performed by the brethren, as it had been 
before in the ordination of Mr, Fitch. The council considered it as an irregular proceed- 
ing, but the brethren were so tenacions of what they esteemed their right, that it could 
not be prevented without much inconvenience.” ® 

The power thus assumed by the churches in ordination at the first settlement of the 
country, and afterwards asserted as their right by the Platforin, appears to have been 
exercised, from the beginning, agreeably in the main to the provisions of that Instru- 
ment, in one or other of the three following ways: viz. 

1. By the imposition of the hands of its own officers, whether teaching or ruling elders, 
or deacons, 2 the name of the church. Mr. Wilson’s ordination as pastor of the church 
of Boston, and Mr, Cotton’s, as teacher of the same church, are examples of this mode. 
1632, Nov. 22. “ A fast was held by the congregation of Boston, and Mr. Wilson, (for- 
merly their teacher) was chosen pastor, and [blank] Oliver a ruling elder, and both were 
ordained by imposition of hands, first by the teacher, and the two deacons, (in the name 
of the congregation,) upon the elder, and then by the elder and the deacons upon the 
pastor.””} °° 1633, Oct. 10. A fast was kept at Boston, and Mr. Cotton was then 
chosen teacher of the congregation of Boston, and ordained by impesition of the hands of 
the presbytery, in this manner: First, he was chosen by all the congregation testifying 
their consent by erection of hands. Then Mr. Wilson, the pastor, demanded of him, if 
he did accept of that call. Then the pastor” (a teaching elder,) ‘‘ and the two” 
(ruling) ‘‘ elders laid their hands upon his head, and the pastor prayed, and then, taking 
off their hands, laid them on again, and, speaking to him by his name, they did thenceforth 
design him to the said office, in the name of the Holy Ghost, and did give him the charge 
of the congregation, and did thereby (as by asign from God) indue him with the gifts 
fit for his office ; and lastly did bless him. Then the neighbouring ministers, which were 
present, did, (at the pastor’s motion) give him the right hand of fellowship,” &c." 

To this, as one way of ordaining their officers, the churches seem to have adhered for 
many years. The earliest instance of departure from it that has been observed, was at 
the ordination of Rev. Mr, Fiske of Braintree, (now Quincy) at which the pastor of a 
church in the vicinity was admitted to unite in laying on of hands with the officers of the 
ordaining church. Of this transaction, the following is a copy of Mr. Fiske’s own record. 
“© 11th. 7th mo. 1672. This was the day of my settlement espousals to this Church and 
congregation, being selected to the office of a pastor to them. The Churches present 
by their messengers, were, besides three at Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester and Waymouth. 
Mr. Eliot prayed and gave the Charge; Mr. Oxenbridge” (of First Church, Boston,) 
<< and the deacons joined in the laying on of hands ; and Mr. Thatcher gave the Right 
Hand of Fellowship. Dep. Gov. Leveret, Mr. Danforth, Mr. Tinge, and Mr. Stoughton 
were present.”7 But what a neighboring minister (agreeably to Platform, in case of a 
church without elders,) was thus allowed to do, jointly with the deacons of the church 
that ordained, came at length through courtesy to be yielded to ministers present exclu- 
sively, as their own proper right. ‘ Nov. 25, 1696. Mr W™- Brattle was Ordained at 
Cambridge. He and Mr. Mather the President preached. *Twas first ordered yt Mr. 
Brattle should not preach; but many being troubled at it, twas afterward altered. Mr, 
Brattle also procured y® Ch. to order y' Elder Clark should not lay his hand on’s head, 
w" he was ordained; and he refraind accordingly. So yt Deacon Gill coming home, 
said he liked all very well, except y® Bill of Exclusion.’ ® 

2. A second method was, in churches which had no teaching or ruling elders, by the 
imposition of the hands of the deacons anid brethren, or of some of the Brethren only, 
“ orderly chosen by the Church therewnto.’ The ordination of Rev. John Higginson of 
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Salem is an instance of this mode. The following account of it, though incomplete, 
appears to be authentic, carrying evidence on the face of it of being copied originally 
either from the Records of the Church of Salem, or from other contemporaneous writings. 
“The day abouesaid”? (Aug. — 1660, Allen’s Biog.) * J Higginson was ordained Pastor’ 
with prayer and Fasting and imposition of hands, preaching out of 1 Corvsn7 a hemy* 
plants is nothing and he yt watereth is nothing but God yt gives y° Encreas. The 
Church having no Elders then, our honoured, brother Major Hauthorne and y? 2 
Deacons imposed hands on y® Pastor, and then y® Pastor and the 2 Deacons imposed 
hands on y® Ruling Elder: the Elders of y® foresaid Churches being present, (with 
many others) Mr. Norton, Teacher of y° Church of Boston did in ye name of y® rest giue 
y® right hand of fellowship to both our Elders” (viz. to Mr. Higginson and to the ruling: 
elder then chosen and ordained.) ‘ shewing from gal. 2.9. y! y® right hand of fellow- 
ship was a signe of y° Communion and help fullnes we both Churches and Elders were 
engaged in one towards another as y® Case night require.” ® 
The ordination of Mr. Carter, first minister of Woburn, is a celebrated instance of 
ordination by imposition of the hands of the brethren of the church alone. The following 
notices of it are from the pén of Johnson, (who was doubtless himself one of the ‘* two 
persons” he refers to,) and of Gov. Wiuthrop. ‘ The 22. of the 9 moneth following,” 
(Nov. 22, 1642,) “Mr. Thomas Carter was ordained Pastor, in presence of the lke 
Assembly. Hfter (After) he had exercised in preaching and prayer the greater part of 
-.the day, two persons in the name of the Church \aid their hands upon his head, and 
said, We ordain thee Thomas Carter to be Pastor unto this Charch of Christ; then one of 
the Elders priest”’ (present) “ being desired of the Church, continued in prayer unto the 
Lord for his more espeeial assistance of this his servant in his work,” &e. &e.!9 ** 1642. 
9, 22. The village at the end of Charlestown bounds, was called Woburn, where they 
had gathered a church, and this day Mr. Carter was ordained their pastor, with the assist- 
ance of the elders of other churches. Some difference there was about his ordination ; 
some advised, in regard they had no elders of their own, nor any members very fit to 
solemnize such an ordinance, they would desire some of the elders of the other churches 
present to have performed it; but others supposing it niight be an occasion of introducing 
a dependency of churches, &c. and so a presbytery, would not allow it So it was per- 
formed by one of their own members, but not so well and orderly as it ought.”! Other 
instances of ordination by the brethren of a church are upon record, although they have 
been very rare in New England. That cited before, of Mr. Wilson at Charlestown, as 
teacher, was very probably of this description. And Dr. Trumbull relates several that 
occurred in Connecticut. “ Mr. Prodden was installed pastor of the church at Milford, 
April 8th, 1640, upon a day of solemn fasting and prayer. Imposition of hands was per- 
formed by Zachariah Whitman, William Fowler, and Edmond Tapp. They were 
appointed to this service by the other brethren of the church. The installation”? (ordi- 
nation ? see G,) “ was at New Haven; and it seems that the hands of the brethren were 
imposed in the presence of Mr. Davenport and Mr. Eaton.”® Mr. Fitch was ordained 
at Saybrook in 1646, and Mr. Buckingham his successor about 1660, in the same way ® 
3. A third way was by the imposition of the hands of the elders of other churches 
present, at the express desire of the church ordaining. This mode, under certain cir- 
cumstances, was sanctioned by the Platform. ‘* In such Churches where there are no 
Elders, and the Church so desire, we see not why Imposition of Hands may not be per- 
formed by the Elders of other Churches.” & Accordingly, at the ordination of Mr. 
Shepard, Sen. of Charlestown, the elders of other churches, at the request of that church, 
which had then but one elder (Rev. Mr. Symmes, pastor,) united with Mr. Symmes in 
laying on hands. “ 1659, 2d Moneth, 13 day. Mr. Thomas Shepard was ordained with 
prayer and fasting unto y® office of a Teacher to the Churche of Christ in Charle Towne, 
by me Zechariah Symmes Pastor to the same Chuiche, Mr. John Wilson Pastor to the 
Churche of Christ in Boston, and Mr. Richard Mather Teacher to the Churche of Christ 
at Dorchester, at the desire of our Churche ioyning with me in laying on of hands upon 
the aforesaid Mr, Thomas Shepard; and Mr. Norton Teacher to the Churche at Boston, 
in the name of the rest of the messengers of 4 Churches, to witt of Boston, Roxbury, 
Cambridg, Watertown, giuing unto him the right hand of fellowship’! Also at the 
gathering of First Church, Portsmouth, N. H. in 1671, Mr. Joshua Moodey was ordained 
its pastor in this way, the church, which was then without elders, requesting it. “He 
that was appointed pastor preached in the morning out of Ezekiel xlviii. ult. After 
sermon some intermission was made, and, on their meeting again, the pastor, with all 
those who were to be the beginners of the new church, made their relations, and those 
who were members of other churches, had their dismissions, and all made their relations, 
whether members or non-members, and they were approved of by the messengers of 
churches, and embodied into a church by an explicit covenant. Then the pastor was 
ordained after the unanimous vote of the church for choice of him and liberty given to 
all the congregation to object, if they had aught to say. He was ordained by several of 
the elders at the desire of the church, Mr. Cabot” (Cobbett of Ipswich) * giving him his 
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charge, and Mr. Wheelwright the right hand of fellowship. Then the pastor ordained 
Samuel Haines deacon, with imposition of hands and prayer. A psalm was sung and the 
congregation dismissed by the pastor with a prayer and blessing,” !2 

_ We may here see plainly, whence the present uniform way of performing ordina- 
tion in New England arose, and how the power originally vested in all Congregational 
churches, of ordaining respectively their own ministers, came to pass from their hands 
into those of the ministers of other churches. At first, the pastors of neighboring churches 
present on such occasions, laid on hands only at the particular express desire of the 
ordaining church, But by degrees, the churches came to give a decided preference to 
this method of conducting their ordinations, and universally to adopt it. And now, the 
ordaining church ceasing to make expressly the request above referred to, the pastors of 
other churches present began to do that of course, and as a matter of right, which they 
had formerly done, only as the agents or instruments of the ordaining church, and by its 
own particular desire. And although, in the choice of ordaining councils, churches may 
appear to exert still, in this third way, their ancient power of ordaining their own pastors ; 
yet it is a material abatement of this power, that an equal number of churches and min- 
isters is usually nominated for this purpose by the pastor elect, as by the church over 
which he is to be ordained. [! Winthrop’s Hist. by Savage. ?Church Records. 3 Win- 
throp’s Hist Vol. I. p. 95. 4 Cambridge Platform, ch. ix. 2. 4. ® Trumbull’s Conn. 
Vol. I. ch. 13. © Platform, ch. ix. 7 Whitney’s Hist. of Quincy, p. 35. ® Sewall’s 
Journ. ° MSS. of William Gibbs, Esq. % W. W. Prov. B. IL ch. 22. ™ Church 
Records, p. 11.  Alden’s Acct. of Rel. Soc. in Portsmouth, p. 10.) 


6. (F) Charlestown Oak. 


The tree, under the shadow of which the first settlers of Charlestown and Boston met 
for public worship, and beard *‘ Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips preach many a good ser- 
mon,” * was, not improbably, the same as that referred to nearly a century after, in the 
following quotation. ‘1719, July 28. 3. I ride to Cambridge with Mr. Chambers in 
his Calash July 31. Court adjourns sine die. Aug. 1. I come home with Mr. Tylye 
in Hancock’s Calash. Examin’d and signd Mr. Marret’s Bill of Cost under Charles- 
town Oake.”? [} See Francis’s Hist. of Watertown, p.13. * Sewall’s Journ.] 


Mr. Witson. 


7 (G) Reordination anciently practised in New England. 


As the first ministers of New England had all received ordination from the bishops in 
the mother country, it has been supposed that they were not ordained anew, at their 
resettlement in the ministry here, but only installed, or solemnly inducted into office. 
But it is certain, that in this their induction, imposition of hands, the distinctive ceremony 
of ordination, was used; and although it was declared in this instance of Mr. Wilson, 
(see E,) to have been employed, “ unly as a sign of election and confirmation ;” yet 
this, it is presumed, was as much, generally speaking, as our early ancestors ever intended 
by ordination in any subsequent case. The defenders of Episcopacy regarded ordination, 
as conveying spiritual power and authority in the Church, a right to exercise the sacred 
office, an indelible character. Saith judicious (Richard) Hooker, the great champion 
of the Church ef England, “ There are in a Minister of God these four things to be con- 
sidered, his Ordination, which giveth him power to meddle with things sacred,” &c. &c. 
And concerning this power conveyed by ordination, he elsewhere observes, that in those 
who have duly and lawfully received it, itis “not amiss both termed a kind of mark or 
Character, and acknowledged to be indeleble. Ministerial power is a mark of separation, 
because it severeth them that have it from other men, and maketh them a special order 
consecrated unto the service of the most High, in things wherewith others may not 
meddle. They which have once received this power, may not think to put it off and 
on, like a Cloak, as the weather serveth, to take it, reject and resume it as oft as 
themselves list; of which prophane and impious contempt these later times have yielded, 
as of all other kinds of Iniquity and Apostasie, strange examples: but let them know 
which put their hands unto this Plough, that once consecrated unto God, they are made 
his peculiar Inheritance forever. Suspensions may stop, and degradations utterly cut off 
the use or exercise of Power before given; but voluntarily it is not in the power of man 
to separate and pull asunder what God by his Authority coupleth, So that although 
there may be through mis-desert degradation, as there may be cause of just separation 
after Matrimony ; yet if (as sometimes it doth) restitution to former dignity, or recon- 
ciliation after breach doth happen, neither doth the one or the other ever iterate the first 
knot?! The sentiment here maintained concerning the conveyance of the right and 
power of the sacred office by ordination, was not improbably held by a few of the early 
ministers of New England, being advanced by Mr. Wilson at the ordination of Mr, Cotton, 
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as teacher of the church of Boston, (see account of, E). But the great majority of them 
seem to have been of the opinion, that it was not ordination that gave a man right to 
exercise the ministerial function, but his election by the church, and his acceptance of 
their choice ; and that as to ordination, it was but ‘* an approbation ot the Officer, and 
solemn setling and confirmation of bim in his Office, by Prayer and laying on of hands.’ ? 
These principles were incorporated into the Cambridge Platform, 1648. The framers of 
that instrument define ordination to be “the solemn putting a Man into his Place and 
Office in the Church, whereunto he had right before by Election,” &c. &c. And 
hence they conclude, “He that is clearly loosed from his Office-Relation unto the 
Church whereof he was a Minister, cannot be looked at as an Officer, nor perform any 
Act of Office in any other Church, unless he be again orderly called unto Office; which 
when it shall be, we know nothing to hinder, but Imposition of Hands also in his Ordina- 
tion ought to be used towards him again.” And entirely consonant with these principles 
was the practice of our ancestors, both before the Platform was drawn up and agreed 
upon, and for a number of years after. Mr. Wilson had been ordained, and had had a 
pastoral charge, in England. But having withdrawn from his. people there, he seems to 
have been acknowledged by'those who accompanied him to this country, merely asa 
minister or preacher of the Word, not as a teaching elder in the church, or as competent 
to the discharge of the peculiar duties of that relation, till his election as teacher of the 
church at Charlestown. Then they ordained him anew by imposition of hands: and 
-when, November 22, 1632, he was chosen pastor of the same church, then removed to 
Boston, hands were imposed on him again, and he is expressly said to have been ordained.* 
And so it was in a multitude of other instances. Rev. Messrs. Skelton the pastor, and 
Higginson the teacher of the church of Salem, were both ordained by imposition of hands 
at their election to their offices, Aug. 6, 1629, though they had both been ordained, and 
had had the cure of souls in the mother country. Mr. Cotton, who had been settled at 
Boston in Lincolnshire, Eng., thought himself in his passage to this country incompetent 
to baptize his infant son, born at sea, ‘¢1. because they had no settled congregation 
(church) there ; 2. because a minister hath no power to give the seals but in his own 
congregation :”? and was ordained shortly after his arrival here, as teacher of the church 
of Boston.® Messrs. Bulkely and Jones likewise, of Concord, Tompson of Braintree (now 
Quincy,) Rogers of Rowley, and Norris of Salem, had all been ordained clergymen in 
England. And yet when they came to be inducted into office in their respective churches 
in this country, they are said expressly to have been, not installed, but ornDAINED.® 
And the same was the practice of our fathers, for many years, it is believed, as to minis- 
ters, who having been ordained in this country, and then dismissed from their respective 
churches, were afterwerds called to office in others, Such too, at their induction into 
office, were ordained with imposition of hands, as at the first, and not installed, as the 
term is now understood. Of this fact, the following testimony is adduced, relative to 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Thacher, first pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, who had pre- 
viously been settled at Weymouth. ‘16. 12, 1669,” (i.e Feb. 16, 1669-70,) « Mr. 
‘Thomas Thacher was ordained Pastor to y® 3d. Church in Boston, and Mr. Rainsford, 
Ruling Elder.”’7 To this may be added another testimony from Dr. Trumbull’s History 
of Connecticut, concerning Mr. Roger Newton, first minister of Farmington, who 
removed from there, ‘‘and was installed at Milford, Aug. 22, 1660. Hands were im- 
posed at his installation by Zechariah Whitman, ruling elder, deacon John Fletcher, 
and Robert Treat, who were appointed to that service by the brotherhood.” * It is true, 
that Dr. Trumbull, in speaking of this transaction, calls it an installation, even as Dr. 
Mather observes of the above Mr. Thacher, that he was installed. But herein they 
both evidently use the language of their times, when opinions and customs in regard to 
this subject had confessedly much altered. In reality, and in the view of contemporaries, 
both Mr. Thacher and Mr. Newton were undoubtedly reordained. And it may be 
reasonably questioned, whether a clear, indisputable instance of an installation, as a 
distinct mode of induction into the pastoral office from ordination, can be produced in 
New England, till after the arrival here of several of the ministers, who had been 
ejected from their cures in England by the Act for Uniformity in 1662, (and who, it is 
believed, first gave currency in this country to the custom of installation, and the 
opinion upon which it is founded;) and but very few, if any, till after the dissolution of 
the government under the Colony Charter in 1686. See more on this subject under 
Mr. Morton of Charlestown, and Mr. John Bailey, Watertown. 

Still it is said, that when hands were imposed on Mr. Wilson, it was ‘ with this pro- 
testation by all, that it was only as a sign of election and confirmation, not of any intent 
that Mr. Wilson showld renounce his ministry he received in England.”?4 To some, 
this declaration may seem inconsistent with a design in its authors to reordain Mr. Wilson. 
And it would indeed be so, had our fathers regarded ordination, and the indelible character 
claimed to be conveyed by it to the clergy, in the same light, as did the great advocates 
for conformity in England. But with the different sentiments on this subject, which 
they appear then to have generally (though not, perhaps, universally) entertained, and 
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which they afterwards in the Platform openly avowed, they might consistently reordain 
Mr. Wilson here, without disowning, or intending to disparage the ordination which he 
had received, and the ministry which he had exercised, previously to his coming hither, 
This celebrated protestation therefore was designed, it is humbly conceived, not as a 
denial, on the part of those who made it, of an intention to ordain Mr, Wilson anew, 
according to their views of this ceremony, but asa preventive of those reproaches and 
inconveniences, which they foresaw they might otherwise incur, by seeming to strangers, 
in laying handson Mr. Wilson, to deny the ordination which he had received in 
England from the bishop, and the validity of his consequent ministrations there. At that 
time, the Brownists in England asserted the Established Church to be no Church of 
Christ, and her ministers to be no ministers of his. They maintained that her discipline 
was Popish and Antichristian, and her ordinations invalid ; and refused all communion 
with her in Sacraments, or in hearing the Word2° The Puritans, on the contrary, 
generally speaking, owned the Church of England to be a true church. They acknowl- 
edged the validity of her public ministrations, and continued to live, while they might, 
within the pale of her establishment. Their ministers had been ordained by her bishops; 
and they officiated, unless permission were denied them, in her parochial churches. And 
notwithstanding their persuasion of her departure from the simplicity of the gospel in her 
discipline, and their grievous sufferings for their conscientious nonconformity to some of 
her ceremonies; yet cherishing a lingering hope of her reformation in these respects, they 
were averse to separating from her themselves, while it should be possible to avoid it, and 
wrote against the Brownists for doing so.!!_ Of this latter description of nonconformists, the 
Puritans, was the great body of the fathers of the Massachusetts and Connecticut colonies, 
and especially the first settlers of “the Bay.” These, after they had embarked for this 
country in 1630, drew up their celebrated ‘* Humble Request to the rest of their 
brethren, in and of the Church of England, for the removal of suspicions and mis- 
constructions of their intentions.” * And the same end they very probably designed to 
answer, by the protestation above referred to, at the ordination of Mr. Wilson. They 
apprehended, it may be reasonably supposed, that they might grieve their friends in the 
Church of England, or give occasion of reproach to their enemies, as affording evidence 
by this transaction, that they were Brownists or rigid Separatists, who now that they 
were beyond the reach of the secular power of the bishops, openly disowned the ordina- 
tion which their ministers had received from them in England, as nugatory or unlawful. 
To prevent therefore such suspicions and misconstruction of their intentions, they took 
this opportunity of declaring to the world, that imposition of hands on Mr. Wilson was 
not designed as a token of his renouncing the ministry which he had received in England, 
as being invalid or without Scripture warrant; but only as a sign of his election to the 
pastoral office in this country, and of his re-establishment in it. Still it is evident, that 
they did not consider his ordination in England, though valid, as superseding the necessity 
of repeating the ceremony, now that he was about to engage anew in the work of the 
ministry here. In their using imposition of hands, in setting him apart to the office to 
which he had been chosen, was plainly implied the contrary. And though they pro- 
tested that they used it, “ only as a sign of election and confirmation ;” yet, (agreeably 
to what was afterward declared in the Platform,) this was as much probably as any, or at 
least most of them, intended, in any ordination whatever. [! cel. Polity, B. V. § 80, 
77. * Hooker’s (Thomas) Survey, Pt. II ch.2. * Platform, ch.9. * Winthrop’s Hist. 
5 Prince’s NV. E. Chron. Pt. II. 1. ® Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. I. p. 114, 217, 323, 324, 
329. 7Mem.in Records of 1st Chh. Roxbury. ° Trumbull’s Hist. of Conn. B. I. ch. 
13. ®Mather’s Magn. B. II. ch. 21. 3°WNeal’s Hist. of Pur. Vol. I. ch. 6. Vol. If. 
ch. 1. 1 Prince’s N. E. Chron. Pt. II. sect. 2. pref. 1 Hubbard’s Hist. of N. E. p 
126.] 


First CHuRcH. 


8. (H) Church Records, Vol. I. 


The Records of this Church are, it is believed, the only records in existence of any 
church in the County of Middlesex formed as early as the seventeenth century, which 
have been kept in regular, and (in the main) unbroken series from the beginning, except 
the records of the Church of Lexington, gathered 1696. The Church of South Reading, 
(formerly First Church, Reading,) gathered 1645, has some very ancient records, but 
they are not entire ; nor do they reach quite back to its foundation. t 

This precious relic of antiquity is a small quarto volume of 386 pages, of which 381 are 
numbered. Of these, the first 8357 pages are occupied by the Title, Table of Contents, 
Covenants, Admissions to the Church, Owners of the Covenant, Baptisms, and Marriages 
solemnized by Mr. Morton. The remaining pages, commencing with the last page, (the 
book being inverted.) are appropriated to recording Church votes, censures, the choice 
and ordinations of Church officers, (a8 pastors and deacons,) &c. though several of the 
last named matters of record are inserted among the Admissions. 
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Subjoined are copies or accounts of some interesting matters of record, contained in 
this venerable volume. 


[Fes. 
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Law lun Tiras: 


“ The Book that belongs unto the Church of God in Charltowne: which Church was 
gathered, and did enter into Church Covenant the 2d. day of the 9th. month 1632.°— 
Elder Green, 1st page of blank leaf at the beginning. 


Il. “Tae ConTents, 


“©1631. The names of those who did Enter into y® Covenant first, . é need be 
“ The Covenant to pticular psons for their Consent, when they are to be 
admitted : : 5 ‘ : ; A “ A ° . 

“©1632, Names of psons admitted : : : ’ : : - . 3 

“1632. Names of the Baptized 201 


*‘(1665?) Names of y°® Baptized as have publiquely renewed Covenant with God : 101 
& this Church; yet not taken into Comunion in y® Lord’s Supper 
Names of such as have been admitted into this Church, but not unto 179 
full Comunion 

“1658. Church Censures & Votes past in Weigty ” (Weighty) 2 other end of 

e “Cases by this Church of Christ at Charles Town §  y® book. 

“©1687. Names of psons Married by y® minister : : : 5 : . 283.” 
Mr. Morton, 1st page of blank leaf at beginning. 


SEL Od 


The above Table of Contents is in the hand writing of Mr. Morton, who was the first 
and the enly minister that recorded marriages in this book. Before his day, ministers in 
this country were not authorized to solemnize marriages. [t is remarkable, that he 
should have prefixed the date ‘* 1631” to the two first articles of record, when, according 
to the title of the book just above it, the Church was not gathered till 1632. 


Ill. ‘*Tur Names oF THOSE WHO DID ENTER INTO THE COVENANT FIRST. 


*< Increase, Parnel, Nowell. 


© Tho: Christian, Beecher. 
s* Abra: Grace, Palmer. 
“Ralph, Jone, Sprague. 
‘© Edward, Sarah, Convers. 
“ Nicholas, Amy, Stowers. 
“© Ezek: Susan, Richeson. 
“ (Henery ?) Elizabeth, Harwood. 
** Robert, Jone, Hale. 
“Geo: Margerit, Hucheson. 
“Tho: Elizab: James. 
« William, Ann: Frothingam. 
“ Ralph, Alice, Mousall. 
“ Rice, Arrold, Cole. 
“ Richard, Mary, Sprague. 
‘John, Bethiah, Haule. 

“© William Dade. 

** Thomas Minor. 

« Thomas Squire. 


“These were dismissed from Boston 
Church the 14th of the eaight moneth 
1632.” 


The forme of the Covenant. 


“Tn the Name of o® Lord God, and in 
obedience to his holy will and divine or- 
dinances. 


** Wee whose names are heer written 
Beeing by his most wise and good provi- 
dence brought together, and desirous to 
unite o™ selus into one Congregation or 
Church, under o™ Lord Jesus Christ our 
Head: In such sort as becometh all those 
whom he hath Redeemed and Sanctified 
unto himselfe, Doe heer Sollemnly and 
Religeously as in his most holy presence, 
Promice and bynde o® selus to walke in 
all o™ wayes according to the Rules of 
the Gospell, and in all sinceer conformity 
to his holy Ordinances; and in mutuall 
Love and Respect each to other: so near 
as God shall give us grace,” 


Page Ist. 


IV. Apmisstions. 


Among the Admissions to this church recorded in this book, are those of almost all its 
ministers before Mr, Paine, ordained in 1787, (when a new volume had been substituted) ; 
and also of many others, both clergymen and laymen, who were men of eminence in 
their day. The admissions of its ministers, and also of a few other persons, have been 
thought worthy of transcription, 


1632. 9 mo: 2 day (Nov. 2). Mr, Thomas James, the first pastor, with his wife Eliza- 
, beth, and 33 others, dismissed from First Church, Boston, en- 
tered into Church Covenant. 
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1634. ‘<10 mo: day 6. Mr. Zacharias Symms and Sarah his wife”? were admitted. 

1635. ‘6: mo: day 30. Mr. Peeter Hubberd was” &c. Rev. Peter Hobart doubtless, 
afterward of Hingham. 

1637. “9 mo: day 6. John Harvord and Anna Harvord his wiffe with Robert Cuttler 
were admitted.” 

1639. “10 mo: day 22. (Dec. 22.) Thomas Allen: and Jane Smith: were admitted.” 

1641. “3d mo: day 22. John Allen, Richard Russell: and Maud Russell: adinitted.” 

1656. Ist mo: day 9. ‘Samuel Nowell” &c. &c. admitted. 

1658. ‘*8 Month day 31. Mr. Thomas Shepard by a Dismis. from Church of Cam: 
admitted.” 

1660. ‘2d Month: Day 29: Benjamin Bunker” (Minister of Malden) admitted. 

1666-7. “11. 6. (Jan. 6, 1667) Goodman Abraham Smith admitted.” 
* & Gocedwife Hannah Hurry admitted.” 

1668. March 29. “ Mr. James Russell” ‘admitted into fwll Communion.” 
‘* Mrs. Mabel Russell his wife (Gov. Haines his daughter.)” 

1669. Oct. 24. “Rd. Mr. Thomas Thatcher § by a Lt. of Dismission from ye St-h C, 

; (South Chh.) in Boston.” 

1676. ‘ Aprill 16. Mr. Daniel Russell, (son of y° worshipfull Richard Russell)” adm/’d. 

His death is noticed in the Hobart Manuscripts as follows :— 
1678-9. “Jan. 4. Mr. Daniell Russell precher at Charles- 
towne dyed.” 

1676. “June 11. Mr. John Phillips”? admitted. 

1687. “6. 21. Nicholas Morton (my Nephew):” Gr. H. C. 1686. 

1723-4. Feb. 2d. ‘“ Rev. D. (Dominus) Hull Abbot, by letter Dismiss. fr. Chh. of 
(Tanten ?)’” admitted. 

1727. Dec. 31. ‘‘Simon Bradstreet, my Son”? (Minister of Marblehead) admitted. 

1739. ‘Sept. 24. Rev. D. (Dominus) Prentice Admitted into Comunion wt us.” 


Subjoined is the sum of admissions to full communion in this church down to the year 
1768, as recorded in this first volume of its records. The occasional omission of given 
names in the records, or the occurrence of such as Faininot, Suretrust, Gardy, Manes, 
Menry, Randoll, Shippy, has rendered it impossible, in a few instances, to determine 
with certainty the sex of the members referred to. 


Aggregate of Admissions. 


Recorded by Years. Males. Females. Uncertain. Total. 
The Ruling Elder from 1632 to 1656, 136 189 9 334 
Mr. Symmes, * -1658 ** 1660, 8 il 1 20 
Mr. Shepard, sen. ‘* 1660 ‘* 1677, 54 112 0 166 
Mr. Shepard, jun. <‘* 1680 * 1685, 20 40 0 60 
Mr. Morton, «© ©1686 ** 1697, 27 Al 1 69 
Mr. Bradstreet, Pe VO9Se celal. 141 351 0 492 
Mr. Abbot, Te Tig eH Ca liGafey 128 305 2 435 


514 1,049 13 1,576 


The largest number of admissions in any one year, recorded in this ancient volume, 
was in 1741, the period of the revivals in the time of Whitetield. In that year, 66 
persons were admitted. In 1639, there were 38 admissions ; in 1652, 30 admissions ; in 
1714, 25 admissions; and in 1728, the year after “ the Great Earthquake,” Oct. 29, 1727, 
there were 65 admissions. During the same year, (viz. 1728) a corresponding increased 
attention to religion, and extraordinary additions to the churches, were observable very 
generally throughout New England. On the other hand, in 1649, 1651, 1653, 1654, 
1663, and 1693, no additions to First Church, Charlestown, are found upon record, 

Before 1663, all admissious to this church were understood to be adinissions to all the 
privileges of church members. But the adoption by the church that year, of the Result 
of the Synod of 1662 respecting Baptism, &c. led to a threefold distinction of its members 
in the subsequent arrangements of its Records: viz. 

1. “ Persons admitted into full Communion.” 

2. “The names of such Children of the Covenant as have publickly renew’d their 
Covenant wt» God and this Church, yet not taken unto Communion in y® L¢s- Supp.’— 

. 101. 
fF 3. “The names of such persons as have been admitted into this Chnrch, but not unto 
full Communion.” —p. 179. \ ry 

By the second distinction, persons appear to have been intended, who having in infancy 
been offered in baptism by their parents, being church members, were considered as 
virtually members of the church themselves, and subject to its inspection and discipline ; 
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and who owning the covenant at mature age, were admitted to the privilege of baptism 
for their children, but not as yet to the Lord’s Table. : 

By the third distinction, all other persons were apparently denoted, who owning the 
covenant, were taken under the watch and discipline of the church, and obtained in it 
the privilege of baptism for themselves and their children, but did not commune in the 
Lord’s supper. ; ‘ 

Apparently however, both these distinctions were sometimes confounded in recording, 
especially by Mr. Morton; and his successors, Rev. Messrs. Bradstreet and Abbot, 
recorded the names of persons of both descriptions, without discrimination, under the 
common title of “* Renewers of the Covenant.” 


V. BAprisMs. 


The following is a copy of a memorandum respecting the number of baptisms in this 
church, entered at the close of the book, p. 381, apparently by Mr. Abbot. 


“ Memorandum, taken 21 Aug. 177). 


“The Rev. Mr. Gordon who came from London, came to visit me on the day aboves? 
and borrowed the Ch. Books, that he might find by the Baptisms, the Proportion of Males 
to Females, that had been born among us. And upon search he found them equal from 
the Year 1632, w" the Old Book was begun. And from that Year to the pst year 1771 

‘according to his Calculation there were 2889 males, and 2889 females baptized. N. B. 
he found a Chasm in the Records, wherein no Entries were made of the Childr® Baptiz’d 
for 17 years.—This Acct he gave me, when he return’d the Books unto me.” 

Subjoined is the result of an enumeration by the writer of this article, of the baptisms 
recorded in the “ Old Book” alone: premising, that the occurrence in the records of 
unusual given names has sometimes left the sex of the persons baptized undetermined ; 
and that the occasional omission both of names and of numbers has in a few other instances 
made it uncertain how many were baptized. In cases of the latter description, the 
smallest number possible, under the circumstances given, has been assumed as the true 
one. 

Sum of Baptisms. 


Recorded by Years. Males, Females. On a Total. Infants. Adults. 
The Ruling Elder from 1633 to 1642, 81 82 0 0 163 163 0 
Mr. Symmes, cre 1608 *© 1663. 5 6 5 5 16 16 0 
Mr. Shepard, sen. ‘ 1659 “ 1677, 301 274 0 0 575 569 6 
Mr. Shepard, jun, < 1680 * 1685, 135 1449 14 14 298 286 12 
Mr. Morton, sc 1686 ** 1697, 285 338 0 0 623 562 61 
Mr. Bradstreet, Se L698) 173k. 952 944 0 0 1,896 1,792 104 
Mr. Abbot, Co Tol sb7oS, 1,093) 107 0 5 2,178 2,132 Al 
Total recorded during 135 years, 2,852 2,868 19 24 5,744 5,520 224 


In the above schedule of baptisms, all have been reckoned among adults, who are 
noticed expressly as being ‘‘ young men,’”? wives, widows, persons of 14 years old and 
upwards, or whose names are given, alone, without the names of their parents, as well 
as those who are expressly called, adults. All are accounted as ‘‘ Infants,” who are said 
to be the sons or daughters or children of such, or of such parents; both those whose age 
is stated to be less than 14, and those whose age is not mentioned, and who constitute 
more than nineteen-twentieths of the whole. The earliest adult baptism recorded in this 
ancient volume, that has been observed, was in 1673. 


[To be continued.] 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE. 


Davipson AcapEmy was incorporated by the General Assembly of North 
Carolina, December 29, 1785, It was endowed by the State with 240 acres 
of land, lying immediately adjacent to the then southern boundary of the town 
of Nashville. Much of it is now included within the compactly built and most 
beautiful portions of the city. This land, with the exception of about eight 
acres reserved for the site of the academy, and since called the College Square, 
was sold at auction, in small lots, in 1803. The total amount, ultimately 
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received by the institution from both the rents and sale of its land, does not 
appear to have exceeded twenty thousand dollars. It must be recollected, 
however, that the town then contained a population of only about 400—that 
the Legislature never met there until the year 1812—and that the first steam- 
boat arrived in the spring of 1818. 

CumBertanp CoLLeGe was incorporated by the Legislature of Tennessee, 
September 11, 1806. And in it were merged the name and property and rights 
of Davidson Academy. This change was effected at the request of the trustees 
of the latter, in consequence of a previous grant by Congress of one hundred 
thousand acres of land for the establishment of two colleges, one in East, and 
the other in West Tennessee. 

The first building was commenced in 1805 by the academy, and completed 
in 1808 by the college, at a cost of $12,240. It was 70 feet long by 474 wide, 
three stories high, of brick. No other building of any description was attempted 
until 1823. And nearly all the important additions have been made since 1825, 

The college was opened for the reception of students in the autumn of 1809. 
The Faculty consisted of Dr. James Priestly, President, (salary $1,600,) Rev. 
William Hume, Professor of Languages, (salary $1,000,) and Mr. George 
Martin, Teacher of the Grammar School, (salary $750.) These gentlemen, it 
is understood, were eminently qualified for their respective stations. The 
college continued in successful operation seven years—or until October, 1816. 
Its doors were then closed from the sheer want of funds to sustain it any 
Jonger. Its revival was attempted in November, 1820, under the auspices of 
its former distinguished and respected president: but his lamented death, on 
the 6th of February following, again prostrated the hopes and efforts of its 
friends. Nineteen of the students were admitted, in course, to the first degree 
in the arts, during the above period of seven years. 

In 1823, the Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D., Vice-President of the College of 
New Jersey, and, at the time, President elect of that institution, was invited to 
the presidency of Cumberland College. He had declined a similar overture in 
1822. After visiting Nashville, however, he consented in May, 1824, to accept 
the proffered charge, and to remove thither with his family in the following 
autumn. He arrived accordingly, December 24, 1824. The college had been 
duly opened in November, under the care of a professor and tutor, who happened 
to be seasonably present. There were, at this time, twenty-nine students. Of 
the old library, there were on hand about one hundred volumes. Of the 
apparatus, there remained only a pair of globes and a damaged air pump. 
During the previous summer, however, the president elect had remitted to 
London the sum of six thousand dollars, furnished by the trustees, for the pur- 
chase of a philosophical apparatus; and he had ordered about fifteen hundred 
dollars’ worth of books for the college library. One professor and two tutors— 
none of them over twenty-two years of age—with the president, composed the 
faculty. 

Thus re-commenced the operations of Cumberland College, at the close of 
1824; and after an interruption of eight years; for the brief three months 
already noticed, need hardly be taken into the account. No grammar school 
or preparatory department has since been connected with the college. This 
fact will account in part for the comparatively sma!] number of its students, In 
most other south-western colleges, it is notorious that the mere school boys, in 
the preparatory department, furnish from one-half to nine-tenths of the names 
which are annually paraded upon their catalogues. The writer of this article 
has now before him the catalogue of a western college, (published in June last,) 
of very considerable pretensions too, exhibiting a list of 227 names—while only 
ten of them belong to the coilege classes. 

Tue University or Nasavitite became the legal style and title of the 
college, by an act of the Legislature, November 27, 1826. This mere nominal 
change was made chiefly to distinguish it from another Cumberland College 
then recently established in Kentucky. 

The first commencement, under the new organization, took place October 4, 
1826—when a class of ten were graduated. A like celebration has been 
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witnessed on the first Wednesday of October in each successive year. The 
number of graduates, from 1826 to 1839 inclusive, is precisely two hundred,— 
exclusive of those who have been presented with honorary degrees. ‘The total 
number of new students matriculated, or admitted into the college, since its 
resuscitation in 1824, is 688. Of these, then, only 200, or less than one-third, 
have attained the baccalaureate. The reason is, that comparatively few young 
men can be induced to remain long enough at college to complete the course” 
of study prescribed for graduation. They can be manufactured into lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, politicians, editors, and statesmen, in less than half the time 
required to become bachelors of arts at this institution. The number of under- 
graduates has varied, from 50 to 125, in different years. The present number 
(i. e. actually on the ground and attending the regular college exercises) is one 
hundred. The faculty now consists of a president, four professors of great 
experience, learning and ability, and two tutors. 
This is believed to be the first college in the Union, which ventured 
utterly to discard the old system of honorary premiums and distinctions, as 
incentives to industry and scholarship. No college honors have been awarded 
during a period of fifteen years—or since 1824, A week or more, at the close 
of each session or half year, is devoted to the public examination of the several 
classes: and every body forms and expresses whatever opinion he pleases of 
the merits or demerits of individuals. The faculty praise none—name none— 
pass the best sub silentio—and leave them to the spontaneous verdict of the 
public or of their peers. The deficient are turned back—or are not permitted to 
advance with their class—or are advised to go home. 
In the three public libraries, there are altogether about 7,500 volumes. Or, 

to be more particular, 


The University Library contains 3,300 volumes. 
Agatheridan Society Library contains 2,353 " 
Krosophian Society Library contains 2,340 ” 
Ordered by the two last, and daily expected, 500 " 


8,493 volumes. 


The present buildings are, 

1. Cumberland Hall—being the old college enlarged. It is 180 feet long— 
with an average width of 49 feet. It is three stories high—contains 44 lodging 
rooms for students ; a chapel 47 feet by 384 in the clear and two stories high; 
and two rooms or halls in the third story over the chapel, appropriated to the 
literary societies. 

2. The Laboratory—90 feet by 387$—one story—with convenient rooms and 
fixtures for chemical lectures and experiments. 

3. Steward’s House and Refectory—56 feet by 42—two stories. 

4, East Wing—a new edifice, just completed—76 feet by 454—three stories 
high. It contains twelve lodging rooms for students, and six large rooms for 
lectures, library and apparatus. 

The above are upon the college square or campus; and are all of brick, with 
stone foundations or basements. They have cost, together with the walls of 
stone and brick around the campus, about seventy thousand dollars. The 
ground may be worth fifteen thousand. 

5. At a distance of a few hundred yards, is another lot of about 31 acres 
owned by the university and purchased in 1826—upon which has been erected a 
house for the president—55 feet by 434—with a kitchen and offices in the rear, 
of 463 feet long by 21 wide—the whole of brick and two stories high. This 
property is worth about twenty thousand dollars. 


It would be difficult to specify the cost or present value of the philosophical 
and chemical apparatus, mineralogical cabinet, collections in natural history, 
libraries, &c. &c. 

The university has never possessed any productive fund, until the present 
year. It has, within a few months, received from the sale of lands, the sum of 
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thirty-four thousand dollars—which is loaned to two of the banks in Nashville 
at six per cent., payable semi-annually. Thirty thousand dollars are still due 
from the purchasers of the college land—and about seven thousand acres 
remain unsold. 

There are two vacations in the year, consisting of five and a half weeks 
each. The first begins on the day after commencement; and the second on 
the first Wednesday in April. There are also two sessions or terms, of twenty 
weeks each. ‘The winter session commences about the middle of November, 
and the summer session about the middle of May. 

The following table exhibits the number of students actually present during 
each college session since 1825. 


Total number of students during Winter Session of 1825-26, 69 


Do. do. Summer = + 1826, 74 
Do. do. Winter " 1826-27, 81 
Do. do. Summer = + 1827, 92 
Do. do. Winter " 1827-28, 78 
Do. do. Summer =v 1828, 66 
Do. do. Winter " 1828-29, ol 
Do. do. Summer vv 1829, 45 
Do. do. Winter " 1829-30, 58 
Do. do. Summer 1830, 73 
Do. do. Winter ” 1830-3], 90 
Do. do. Summer + 1831, 97 
Do. do. Winter ” 1831-32, 77 
Do. do. Summer 1832, 64 
Do. do. Winter ” 1832-33, 57 
Do. do. Summer 1 1833, 72 
Do. do. Winter " 1833-34, 79 
Do. do. Summer » 1834, 83 
Do. do. Winter " 1834-35, 105 
Do. do. Summer» 1835, 99 
Do. do. Winter ” 1835-86, 111 
Do. do. Summer 1836, 126 
Do. do. Winter " 1836-87, 121 
Do. do. Summer 1837, 103 
Do. do. Winter " 1837-38, 88 
Do. do. Summer 1838, 72 
Do. do. Winter " 1838-39, 78 
Do. do. Summer 1839, 100 


The numbers graduated in different years are given below. 


Year. No. Year. No 
S264 9 te wow ore ct LO 1S3Oe eA ue Saleen S 
1827 ee elt. Mesnieel 2: 183 Ader cence OH? OF eal 
1828, o\(te wiseys Sich dee LG. ISSS teal kenitsa) iselh asan.2 
1829. We beyed wadbagia ts 4 ISSOsar ahs wucus Gaal) el 
LeBhlcsreneiiy suse 2 201 
1832, : > : He Add previous graduates, . 19 
Soo ae cee Sear sai iis = 
TEA ahs wenew'ton 220 Totals Alani nid Gye quay aur eh 220, CX 


TSZ5 sda shh ene =liliewey 2 clusive of honorary graduates. 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY PHYSICIANS AND OF THE 
MEDICAL SOCIETY OF RHODE ISLAND. 


[By Usner Parsons, M. D., President of the Society.] 


Concrrnine the medical profession in Rhode Island from its settlement in 
1636, to 1700, very little information can now be obtained. The names of such 
physicians as extensive inquiry has enabled me to collect, will however be 
mentioned, with the hope that it may lead to the discovery of others. 

I wil! commence by observing that the first physician in New England was 
Dr. Samuel Fuller of Plymouth, a pilgrim in the Mayflower in 1620. He was 
occasionally called to Salem, Charlestown and Dorchester, to prescribe for the 
sick. He died of a prevailing fever in 1633. The reason for mentioning him 
here will appear presently. 

~ Jn 1631 Dr. John Clark arrived in Boston, where he resided till 1638. He 
then removed to Portsmouth, on the north end of Rhode Island, and in the 
year following to Newport. He afterwards went to England, where he united 
with Roger Williams to procure the revocation of Coddington’s commission as 
governor of the Islands in Narragansett bay. Williams returned with the 
revocation, but Clark remained in London twelve years, in the practice of his 
profession; in which time he procured the present charter of Rhode Island. 
After returning to Newport, he officiated as pastor of the First Baptist church, 
and also practised physic until his death, which occurred April 20, 1676, in the 
68th year of his age. 

The records of the Island show, that in 1641, Robert Jeffreys was “authorized 
to exercise the functions of chirurgerie.” He first settled in Portsmouth, but 
soon removed to Newport. He returned to England in the time of Charles the 
Second. 

In 1646 there was a French doctor in Newport, as appears by a journal kept 
by one of his patients, Peter Easton. 

About the year 1687, Dr. Samuel Ayrolt came to Rhode Island from Rochelle, 
with many other French Protestants, after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
and resided many years in Newport. 

In 1665, Dr. Gilbert Updike, a German, settled in Narragansett, and married 
the daughter of Richard Smith, who built the first English house in that district. 
He had three out of four sons killed in the Swamp battle by Indians. The 
descendants of the surviving son are numerous and very respectable. 

These are all the names of physicians found in the south part of the State 
prior to 1700. There were however some female practitioners here, as else- 
where in the colony, the practice of obstetrics being confined exclusively to 
them till after 1752. Among these was Mary Mowry, who died in Jamestown 
1720, aged 79 years. According to Quaker records she was in high repute; 
and among the Indians, her medicines were preferred to others in all complaints. 

In the north part of the State, no names of physicians are mentioned in 
history, or in the records of Providence, as I can learn, before 1700, and it 
appears by a letter of Roger Williams to his friend Winthrop, then at New 
London, dated twelve years after the settlement of Providence, and in which 
he thanks him for sending him some advice and medicines, that in the sickness 
of himself or family, he depended on his own skill, and on some medical books 
in his possession. The number of inhabitants capable of bearing arms at this 
time (1648) was only one hundred—and a population so small and isolated, could 
hardly increase to such an extent, for many years, as to make it expedient to 
invite a physician, had there been one ready, to settle among them; especially 
as there was an eminent one in Newport, who could be brought by water in a 
few hours, and who needed all the patronage that both places could give, for 
his support. It appears too, that in 1663, the inhabitants of Seekonk, only two 
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or three miles from Providence, felt the want of a physician, and voted in town 
meeting, to send a letter to Dr. Samuel Fuller of Plymouth, inviting him to 
come and settle among them. It was also voted that his mother, who I take 
to be the widow of Dr. Fuller, the pilgrim, before mentioned, be sent to, “to 
see if she be willing to come and dwell amongst us, to attend on the offices of 
a midwife, to answer the town’s necessity, which at present is great.” If there 
had been a physician at the time in Providence, only two miles distant, the 
people of Seekonk would not have felt the urgent necessity of sending to 
Plymouth for one; and having obtained one, there was no further occasion for 
Providence people to employ one from Newport, or to settle one of their own, 
If the population of both Providence and Seekonk increased considerably 
between 1663 and 1676, it was at the latter period diminished greatly again, by 
the burning of seventy houses, and putting the occupants to flight, many of 
whom became permanent residents of Newport. And as a physician was 
settled in Seekonk as early as 1680,* and as Providence recovered slowly from 
the fire, it is probable that many years elapsed after 1676, before a physician 
was settled in the town. Be this as it may, diligent inquiry has found no 
physician settled in Providence before 1700. 

After the year 1700, the history of the profession in Rhode Island becomes 
better known. The town of Newport at that time was more populous, than any 
other town of the State, or of New England, and its inhabitants were more cul- 
tivated and refined; and possessing a salubrious climate, it became an attractive 
residence to gentlemen of education. Among the names of its eminent 
physicians we find that of 

1. Benjamin Staunton, who died at a very advanced age in 1760. His house 
is still standing. 

2. James Noyes, who died 1718, aged 40. 

3. Clarke Rodman, who died 1752, aged 52—and 

4. His son William, who died the following year. 

5. John Brett, a German, and pupil of Boerhaave, and graduate of Leyden. 
He was one of Dean Berkley’s associates in Newport, and one of the Literary 
Society at its establishment in 1735. 

6. Dr. Thomas Moffatt, an accomplished scholar and physician, who came 
from Scotland 1750, and practised till 1772, when his political opinions drove 
him away. 

7. Dr. Thomas Rodman, who came with Moffatt. 

8. Dr. William Hunter came from Scotland 1752, and was a pupil of the elder 
Monro at Edinburg. He practised in Newport twenty-five years, and was the 
first male accoucheur in the colony. Dr. Hunter gave lectures on anatomy and 
physiology in 1754, 5 and 6, which were the first given on medical science in 
New England, or in America. Advertisements of these lectures may be seen 
in the Boston papers of that day. He was appointed surgeon of the troops sent 
to Canada; and his skill, as an operative surgeon, was superior to that of his 
cotemporaries. He was a learned scholar and physician. 

9. Dr. Charles Anthony Vigneron, of German origin. He lived to be over 
one hundred years of age, and practised extensively till toward the close of life. 
He was both learned and popular. 1 j 

10. Dr. Hooper was cotemporary with Dr. Vigneron, and outlived him. — 

11. John Halliburton practised some years before and during the Revolutionary 
war. My much esteemed friend, Henry Bull, Esq., who has furnished me with 
the materials relating to the south part of the State, writes, that ‘ Dr. Halli- 
burton left soon after the British army did, in consequence of some of his 
correspondence being detected, unfriendly to the American cause, and went to 
Halifax, where his son, Judge Halliburton, the author of “Sam Slick,” now 
resides.” ‘I'he veterans Dr. Samuel Danforth of Boston and Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse of Cambridge, practised a short time in Newport; the latter studied 
with Dr. Halliburton. 

12. Dr. Bartlett, Dr. Ayers, William Tillinghast, Isaac Senter and Jonathan 
Easton, practised both before and after the Revolution. 


* Dr, Richard Bowen. 
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13. Dr. Easton inoculated three persons for small pox in 1772, the first 
instances of the kind in Rhode Island. He continued in practice nearly fifty 
years, and was one of the petitioners for the charter of the Rhode Island 
Medical Society. 

14. Isaac Senter was a native of New Hampshire, but came to Newport in 
childhood, where he studied with Dr. Moffatt. He practised first in Pawtucket, 
but soon removed to Newport, and died 1799, aged 44 years. He contributed 
highly valuable papers to periodicals both in America and Europe, and was 
honored with fellowship in the medical societies of both countries, and was 
president of the Cincinnati of Rhode Island. He accompanied General Arnold 
in his perilous march to Quebec in 1775, 

15. Dr. Benjamin Mason flourished during several of the closing years of the 
last century. He had enjoyed the advantage of European, as well as American 
instruction. 

16. These with a Dr. Jarrett of Middletown are all the names I can collect 
of physicians on Rhode Island previous to 1800—with the exception of Drs. 
William Turner, David King, Edmund T. Waring and Enoch Hazard, then 
young in the profession, but who lived to be eminently useful practitioners. 

In South Kingston, Drs. Charles Higginbottom, Sylvester, Robert and 
George Hazard, William Chase, Joseph Torry, Benjamin Waite, Joshua Perry, 
Joseph Comstock and John Aldrich. _ 

In Worth Kingston, Drs. Benjamin Waite, 
William G. Shaw. 

In Charlestown, Drs. Glazier, Hubbard Mason, 
Newman, King and Joseph Griffen. 

In Exeter, Drs. Trip, David Sprague, Solomon Sprague, Solomon 
Sprague, Jr., Moore and Anthony. 

In Westerly, Drs. Blodget, Joshua Babcock, —— Dorrance, William 
Vincent, Danie] Lee and William Robinson. 

In Richmond, Drs. Paul Harrington, Paul Harrington, Jr., 
—— Petise. 

In Hopkinton, Drs. John Drake, Thomas Wilbour, William Wilbour. 

In Greenwich, Drs. Peter ‘Turner, Stephen Allen. 

In Warwick, Drs. Gorton Jerauld, Stephen Harris, John W. Tibbets. 

In Cranston, Drs. Samuel Hudson, Robert Weeks, Comfort A. Carpenter, 
Waterman and Aldrich. 

In Scituate, Drs. Caleb Fiske, Rowland Greene, John Wilkinson and Benjamin 
Slack. 

In Foster, Dr. Solomon Drown. 
ais Coventry, Dr. Cyril Carpenter, Moses Mowry, Enoch Thayer, Augustus 

orrey. 

In Gloucester, Drs. Joseph Bowen, Aaron Waldron. 

In Cumberland, Drs. Abram Mason, Micah Walcott, —— Lamb and 
Capron. 

In Smithfield, Drs. Ichabod Comstock, William Arnold, J. Smith, Simeon 
Brown, William Bushee and Eleazer Bellows practised before the Revolutionary 
war, and before the century closed Drs. Harrington, Bolkom and 
— Baxter. 

In T%verton, Dr. —— Withridge. 

In Bristol, Drs. Bourne, William Bradford, Gustavus Baylies, Thomas 
Nelson and Chillingworth Foster. 

In Warren, William Thompson, Daniel Barrus. 

In Portsmouth, Dr. Peter T. Wales. 

In Worth Providence, Dr. Hosea Humphrey. 

In Providence, 1 do not find the name of any physician previous to that of 
Jabez Bowen. As the name Bowen has figured conspicuously in the list of 
Rhode Island physicians, I have been at some pains to collect their genealogy. 
As early as 1680, Dr. Richard Bowen, son of Thomas and grandson of Richard, 
was engaged in medical practice in Seekonk, about two miles from Providence, 
and probably attended the sick of the latter place then and for some time after. 


Parish, Samuel Watson and 


Bartlett, —— 


Ainsworth and 
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He educated two sons to the medical profession, named Thomas and Jabez. 
Jabez settled in Providence, near St. John’s church, and had a son Benjamin, a 
physician, and a grandson Joseph, already mentioned, who died a few years 
since at an advanced age in Gloucester. Dr. Thomas Bowen, the other son of 
Dr. Richard, settled in Seekonk with his father. He had three sons, one of 
whom, named Ephraim, lived in Providence with his uncle, Dr. Jabez, from the 
age of nine years, and studied medicine with him and settled in Providence, 
where he died in 1812, aged 96 years. He had six sons, two of whom, William 
and Pardon, studied medicine. William practised till the year of his decease, 
1832, being 86 years of age. Pardon died in 1827, at an advanced age. These 
two, with their father, gained great celebrity. Drs. William and Pardon educated 
more pupils than any other physicians in the State now deceased. Dr. William 
had a son of rare promise, who enjoyed more advantages for a medical education 
than any one that has ever settled in the State; but he died soon after com- 
ge practice. No physicians of the name and family are now left in the 
tate. 

Among other names of physicians in Providence who flourished between the 
years 1700 and 1800, were Drs. John Walton, Sterling, Randall, 
Joseph Hughs, Jonathan Arnold, Amos Throop, Robert Gibbs, Perrago, 
Levi Wheaton, Stephen Randall, Joseph Mason and Thomas Greene. Many 
of these names with others will appear among the officers and fellows of the 
Rhode Island Medical Society, which remains to be noticed. 


The Ruope Istanp Merpicat Sociery was incorporated by an act of the 
Legislature in February, 1812—and consisted of the following physicians :— 
Amos Throop, William Bowen, Pardon Bowen, Levi Wheaton, Rowland 
Greene, Samuel Hudson, Daniel Barrus, Joseph Comstock, Niles Manchester, 
John Wilkinson, John M. Eddy, Thomas M. Barrows, Charles Eldridge, Jacob 
Fuller, Moses Mowry, Peleg Clark, John Mackie, Jeremiah Williams, William 
C. Bowen, Joseph Pettes, Walter Wheaton, Stephen Harris, Sylvester Knight, 
Abram Mason, Ezekiel Comstock, Augustus Larey, A. Waldron, Caleb Fiske, 
Solomon Drown, Comfort A. Carpenter, Thomas Nelson, Thomas Warren, John 
W. Richmond, William G. Shaw, Cyril Carpenter, Thomas Carpenter, Gorton 
Jerauld, C. Foster, Lemuel W. Briggs, John Aldrich, Eleazer Bellows, E. 
Bellows, Jr., Jonathan Easton, Benjamin Waite Case, Enoch Hazzard, David 
King, William Turner, Edmund T. Waring and Jonathan Easton, Jr. 

The charter authorizes the members of the Society to elect necessary officers, 
and to determine their duties—to hold a common seal with power to break or 
change it—to sue and be sued—to enact rules and by-laws, and annex fines and 
penalties—to determine the number requisite to constitute a quorum; and to 
establish the time, place and manner of convening the said Society—to elect 
by a majority of the votes of those present suitable persons as members, and 
honorary members; the former to subscribe the by-laws within one year, or 
otherwise declare their assent in writing, the latter to consist of persons residing 
out of the State or not practising in it—to examine candidates for the practice 
of physic and surgery, and if found qualified, to give them letters testimonial— 
and to hold real estate yielding an annual income of not exceeding five hundred 
dollars, and of personal estate not exceeding fifteen hundred dollars. 


The By-Laws specify 

I. That annual meetings shall be held alternately at Newport and Providence 
on the last Wednesday in June, and prescribe 1. the order of business— 
2. the mode of electing fellows and honorary members, the form of diploma 
given them, establish the admission fee at $3, and annual assessment at $l 
—3. allow fellows, for satisfactory reasons, to resign—4. or to be expelled— 
5. forbid holding consultations with irregular practitioners. : 

II. They prescribe rules 1. for holding consultations—2. for discountenancing 
professional interference—3. for adjustment of private disputes—4. forbid using 
secret medicines, &c. 

Ill. They direct a triennial election of officers,—the président and two vice 
presidents to be ineligible for the same offices during the next ensuing term of 
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three years, and the president to fill all vacancies that may occur between the 
triennial elections,—prescribe the duties of all officers, and the terms of their 
resignation or removal, ney 

IV. They require two meetings of the northern and two of the southern district 
annually, and one general meeting of both boards on the day previous to the 
annual meeting of the Society, and a fine of $5 is imposed on every censor for 
non attendance—prescribe the requisite qualifications of candidates for ex- 
amination, and the duties of censors in reference to them, and in respect to 
unprofessional conduct of fellows—require censors to nominate to the Society 
the names of candidates for election as fellows and honorary members—and, in 
concurrence with the president, to appoint an orator for the next anniversary, 
excepting when the president is ex-officio orator, which is on the next 
anniversary after his election—and lastly, prescribe rules for regulating debates 
in meeting. 


The whole number of fellows admitted prior to 1840 are 162. 


Deceased, . : s 4 : : 4 38 


Removed out of the State, : : 5 ( : 33 
Resigned, . : d : : ~ 5 : C 14 
Remaining, . c 2 c c : - es 
162 
The following gentlemen have been admitted honorary members: 
William Ingalls, M. D., Boston. Andrew Harris, M. D., Canterbury, Ct. 
*John P. Mann, M. D., Newport. Thomas Miner, M. D., Middletown, Ct. 
*Thomas Hubbard, M. D., Pomfret, Ct. George C. Shattuck, M. D., Boston. 
Jobn C. Warren, M. D., Boston. James Jackson, M. D., do. 
James Thacher, M. D., Plymouth, Ms. Jacob Bigelow, M. D., do. 
Nathaniel Miller, M. D., Franklin, Ms. John D. Fisher, M. D., do. 
*Samuel L. Mitchell, M. D., New York. Alexander H. Stevens, M. D., New York. 
*Wright Post, M. D., New York. T. R. Beck, M. D., Albany, N. Y. 
*Philin S. Physick, M. D., Philadelphia. George B. Wood, M. D., Philadelphia. 
William Clift, M. D., London, Eng. William E. Horner, M.D., — do. 
Zaccheus Bartlett, M. D., Plymouth, Ms. Samuel Jackson, M. D., do. 
George M’Clellan, M. D., Philadelphia. William Gibson, M. D., do, 


Joshua B. Whitridge, M. D., Charleston, 8.C. | Thomas Sewall, M. D., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT. 


Presidents. 
Amos Throop, 1812 to 1814 Levi Wheaton, 1825 to 1829 
William Bowen, 1814 to 1815 David King, 1829 to 1834 
Pardon Bowen, 1815 to 1823 Charles Eldridge, 1834 to 1837 
Caleb Fiske, 1823 to 1824 | Usher Parsons, 1837 to 1840 
Ist Vice Presidents. 
William Bowen, 1812 to 1814 Solomon Drown, 1829 to 1830 
Peter Turner, _ 1814 to 1815 John Mackie, 1831 to 1833 
William Whittridge, 1815 to 1818 Samuel West, 1833 to 1837 
Caleb Fiske, 1818 to 1823 William Turner, 1837 to 1838 
David King, 1823 to 1829 Niles Manchester, 1838 to 1840 
2d Vice Presidents. 
Jonathan Easton, 1812 to 1813 | Solomon Drown, 1824 to 1829 
Peter Turner, 1813 to 1814 John Mackie, 1829 to 1831 
Pardon Bowen, 1814 to 1615 Edmund 'T’. Waring, 1831 to 1834 
Caleb Fiske, 1815 to 1819 + William G. Shaw, 1834 to 1837 
David King, 1819 to 1823 | Ezekiel Fowler, 1837 10 1840 
Recording Secretaries. 
John Mackie, 1812 to 1817 Richmond Brownell, 1825 to 1829 
J. W. Richmond, 1817 to 1820 S. A. Arnold, 1829 to 1837 
Pardon Brownell, 1820 to 1825 Johnson Gardner, 1837 to 1840 


—_ Sw 


* Deceased. 
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Corresponding Secretaries. 


William Turner, 1812 to 1832 | C.G. Perry, 1839 to 1840 
Thomas H, Webb, 1832 to 1839 | 
Treasurers. 
Thomas M. Barrows, 1812 to 1830 | Sylvester Knight, 1839 to 1840 
Jaceb Fuller, 1830 to 1839 
Librarians. 
William C. Bowen. Tsaac Hartshorne. 
Horatio G. Bowen. E. T. Waring. 
Richmond Brownell. David King. 
Censors since the Organization of the Society. 
Enoch Hazard. Niles Manchester. 
David King. Joseph Mauran. 
Joseph Comstock. _ Comfort A. Carpenter. 
Edmund T. Waring. Samuel A. Arnold. 
Pardon Bowen. Peleg Clarke. 
Solomon Drown. Usher Parsons. 
Levi Wheaton. Theophilus C. Dunn. 
Thomas Nelson. Hiram Cleaveland. 
John M. Eddy. Ezekiel Fowler. 
Samuel Hudson. Sylvester Knight. 
William C. Bowen. George Capron. 
Caleb Fiske. Jabez Holmes. 
John Mackie. James Turner. 
William G. Shaw. Peleg Johnson. 
Charles Eldridge. Lewis L. Miller. 
Samuel West. Jeremiah Williams. 


Charles Cotton. 
Orators since 1812. 


Edmund T, Waring. Samuel West. 
Henry E. Turner. Levi Wheaton. 
William C, Bowen. Samuel A. Arnold. 
Joseph Comstock. David King. 
William Turner. Theophilus C. Dunn. 
William G. Shaw. Ezekiel Fowler. 
John W. Richmond. T. H. Webb. 
Solomon Drown. Charles Eldridge. 
A.C. Willey. William G. Shaw, Jr. 
Charles Cotton. Usher Parsons. 
William C. Whitridge. David King, Jr. 


Joseph Mauran. 


The late Dr. Caleb Fiske, formerly president of the Society, presented to it 
in his lifetime, a large number of books, and at his decease bequeathed two 
thousand dollars, directing the interest to be applied to the payment of 
premiums for prize dissertations, and other expenses. This bequest having 
increased in amount by interest and otherwise, enables the trustees, con- 
sisting of the president and two vice presidents of the Society for the time 
being, to offer two premiums, annually, of fifty dollars each, for the best essays 
on the questions they propose. Six premiums have thus far been awarded to 
successful competitors—one to Thomas H. Webb, two to Jacob Fuller and three 


to David King. 


Medical Education. 


The first course of medical lectures given in America were as before 
observed, by Dr. William Hunter, in Newport in 1754, 5 and 6, on Anatomy 
and Physiology.* In 1812 a medical school. was opened at Providence in 
connection with Brown University, Drs. William Ingalls, Levi Wheaton and 
Solomon Drown being professors. The first named gentleman gave two courses 


* The first course in Philadelphia was in 1762, in New York 1768, and in Boston 1780. 
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of lectures on anatomy and surgery, which were all that the college then 
required of candidates for medical degrees to attend. Dr. Ingalls then trans- 
ferred his lectures to Boston, where they were continued till 1822, when the 
school was redrganized at the college in Providence under the following 
professors: 


Levit Wueaton, M. D., on Theory and Practice of Physic. 
Joun D’Wo tr, on Chemistry. 

SoLtomon Drown, M. D., Materia Medica and Botany. 
Usuer Parsons, M. D., Anatomy, Physiology and Surgery. 


From 1822 to 1826, the number of pupils ranged between twenty and fifty, 
most of whom received the degree of doctor in medicine. It was however 
found that the proximity of other schools in Boston, New Haven and Pittsfield, 
which were provided with ample accommodations, would always prevent the 
growth and success of one in Rhode Island, and the school was therefore 
abandoned in 1826, The professor of anatomy, who had given a short course 
of lectures annually to the upper classes in Brown University since 1822, 
continued them till 1828, when these also ceased. 

The larger towns of Rhode Island have not been without men of high 
medical attainments during the last century. In the early part of it they were 
educated in the best- schools in Europe ;—more recently they have sought the 
best sources for information in the improved schools and hospitals of Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York. At the organization of the Rhode Island Medical 
Society, there were not more than six graduated doctors of medicine within 
the State. During the last fifteen years it has been very rare that a physician 
has commenced practice without first graduating at some medical institution. 

Medical literature has received but few contributions in Rhode Island. Three 
medical books only have been published, viz: Advice to Seafaring People, a 
work on the Art of making Anatomical Preparations, and a volume of Boylston 
Prize Essays—and these by the same individual. The medical journals of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, have received some contributions from this 
State, and in earlier times some were sent to European journals. It is however 
believed that the fund for awarding premiums, generously bequeathed by Dr. 
Fiske, will call into exercise the medical talent of the junior members of the 
profession, and rapidly advance the cause of medical science and literature in 
the State. 


CIRCULATION OF THE LONDON PRESS. 


Orrrc1ax returns show the average daily circulation of the following Loudon papers : 


Times, : < - 3 ' » . 21;190 
Morning Chronicle, A . - 5 6,830 
Morning Herald, . : A c 3 6,394 
Morning Advertiser, é : ; 4,996 
Morning Post, 5 . : ; 0 2,672 
Sun, (Evening) : : . . ‘ 3,578 
Standard, 5 . F A dl ; 3,393 
Globe, . ‘ ; * a ; ; 2,965 
Courier, . : : elie: . j 1,863 
The Weekly Dispatch circulates in a week, 51,413 
Weekly Chronicle, . A A é . 44,306 
Bell’s Life in London, . 5 ° . 48,615 


The Weekly Dispatch states that in the years 1837 and 1888, its aggregate amount of 
stamps was 5,347,000—an average weekly of 51,413. , 

The number of stamped daily and weekly publications in London, during the two 
years named, amounted to 149—with a circulation in the two years of 58,045,201. 

The revenue to the government amounted to £241,855. 
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Notes 


ON THE PRECEDING TABLES, 


LITTLE COMPTON. 


This town was settled soon after the conclusion of King Philip’s war, in 1676, by 
emigrants from the Island from which the State takes its name, and from Plymouth 
Colony. Its Indian name was Seaconnet. It was originally owned by thirty-two pro- 
prietors, who early manifestéd their Jove to the Gospel by setting apart one thirty-third 
part of the township for its maintenance. It originally belonged to Massachusetts but 
was set off to Rhode Island in 1746. . 

The Congregational Church in this town was gathered Nov. 30, 1704, and Rev. Rich- 

-ard Billings ordained its first pastor. Mr. Billings was a native of England, and a 
graduate at Harvard College. His ministry in this place continued 43 years, 11 months 
and 20 days. The number of persons received into the church during this period was 
197. The ordinance of baptism was administered to 586 children during the same period. 
In 1742-3, under the labors of this worthy man, a refreshing from the Lord was enjoyed 
among the people, and 38 persons were received to the communion as its fruits. He 
died Nov. 20, 1748, aged 74 years. 

Rev. Jonathan Ellis was ordained pastor of this church in 1749. Mr. E., as near as 
can be ascertained, was a native of Sandwich, Ms. He graduated at Harvard College. 
His ministry continued 36 years, during which period there were added to the church 
29 members. He deceased Sept. 7, 1785, aged 68. 

Rev. Mase Shepard was ordained pastor of the church Sept. 19, 1787. He was the 
youngest of thirteen children, and was bornin Norton, Ms. The period of his life previous 
(o coming of age was spent in manual Jabor chiefly on the farm. He pursued his collegiate 
course at Dartmouth and studied divinity with Rev. Mr. Judson of Taunton. He was a 
man of commanding presence, powerful voice, and distinguished for the interest which 
he won in the affections of all classes of the community in social conversation. In an 
unusual degree he enjoyed the respect, confidence, and affection of his people during the 
whole of his ministry. He was not a close student but excelled in pastoral visits, and in 
his appeals from the pulpit, which were uniformly without notes and warm from the 
heart. His ministry was blessed with repeated refreshings from on high. One of these 
precious seasons occurred in 1806, when 98 were admitted to the church. Another in 
1813, when 21 were gathered into the fold of the Redeemer. During the whole minis- 
try of Mr. Shepard, which lasted upwards of 33 years, 293 members were added to the 
church and 315 children baptized. In the midst of his strength and usefulness he was 
suddenly cut down by an inflammatory fever Feb. 14, 1821, aged 63. His death was 
greatly lamented by his people and a large circle of acquaintance abroad. 

After an interval of nearly two years, Rev. Emerson Paine was installed over this 
church and society. Mr. P. was a native of Foxboro’, Ms.—a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, and had previously been pastor of the first church in Middleborough, Ms. His 
ministry continued in this place nearly 12 years and a half, during which 78 were added 
to the church, In 1831, a year long to be remembered by the American churches as a 
year of the right hand of the Most High, a revival occurred under the labors of Mr. P., 
during which 63 were received to the communion cf the church. Since Mr. P.’s dis- 
pee in 1835, he has officiated as the minister of the Congregational church in Hali- 
ax, Ms. 

Rev. Samuel W. Colburn commenced his labors in this place by invitation of the 
church and society, July, 1835, and continued their stated supply until June, 1838. 
Mr. C. was a native of Boscawen, New Hampshire, and a graduate of Dartmouth—was 
first settled in West Taunton, Ms. then in Abington, and afterwards the stated supply 
of the church in West Attleboro’. 


BRISTOL. 


In 1680, the Governor and Company of New Plymouth granted and sold to Messrs. 
John Walley, Nathaniel Oliver, Nathaniel Byfield, and Stephen Burton, that part of the 
lands taken from King Philip by conquest, called Mount Hope Neck, and since called 
Bristol. These gentlemen, with their associates, being of the Congregational denomina- 
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tion, and eminent for their piety and devotedness to the cause of Christ, immediately 
established the worship of God in this infant.colony.—In 1680, the same year of their 
commencing the settlement, they obtained the services of Rev. Benjamin Woodbridge, 
who, as a stated supply, labored with them for about four years. In 1684 a large and 
commodious house of worship was erected which served the people just one century, 
when it waxed old and was taken down, and the present one built in its stead. The 
Catholic Congregational (the first) chureh was organized May 8, 1687, by the assistance 
of Rev. Samuel Lee, an eminently pious and learned dissenting minister from Eugland, 
and fellow of the University of Oxford, who was on the same day chosen and afterward 
installed their pastor.* Mr. Lee labored here until about the year 1694, when, tranquillity 
being in some measure restored to the Congregational churches in his native country, he 
embarked with his family to return; but on his passage being taken by the enemy, he 
was carried into France, where he died. Says an ancient record, * He was highly 
venerated by the church in Bristol, and his praise was among all the pastors and churches 
of both Englands.” Mr. Lee was succeeded by Rev. John Sparhawk, who was a 
graduate of Harvard College, and continued his connection with his people until his 
death, which occurred April 29, 1718, in the 46th year of his age and 23d of his ministry. 
Rev. Nathaniel Cotton succeeded Mr. S. in 1721, and died in the ministry in 1729, 
aged 31, having served the church in the pastoral office eight years. Mr. C. was son 
of Rev. Roland Cotton of Sandwich, Ms., brother of Rev. Messrs. John Cotton of 
Newton, Ms., Josiah Cotton of Providence, Woburn, Ms., and Sandown, N. H., and 
Ward Cotton of Hampton, N. H.; and a descendant of the third generation from Rev. 
John Cotton of Boston. 

Rev. Barnabas Taylor was ordained Dec. 24, 1729, and continued pastor of the church 
until June 3, 1740, when he was dismissed. 

In the year following, 1741, Rev. John Burt was ordained here and continued in the 
ministry until his death which occurred Oct. 7, 1775, aged 59, having labored with his 
people 34 years.—Mr. B. was a native of Boston, and a graduate of Harvard College. 
His ordination sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Webb of Boston. The circumstances of 
his death were affecting and worthy of being noticed here. On the day of his death a fleet 
of British men-of-war, commanded by Capt. James Wallace, anchored in the harbor and 
opened a severe and heavy cannonading upon the village. It was a time of distressing 
epidemical sickness, and two persons were then lying dead. Most of the inhabitants 
fled for their lives, while many were confined to their dwellings either by sickness or 
necessary attention to the sick. The venerable pastor, being sick and weak, partook of 
the general consternation and sought for safety by flight. But on the next morning he 
was found lying on his face dead in a neighboring field. He was supposed to have fallen 
ina fit. Through the kind interposition of Providence no other person was injured by 
this wanton attack of the enemy. 

Such was the exposed condition of this place both by sea and by land that from this 
time until the declaration of peace in 1783, many of the inhabitants fled for safety into 
the interior, and the stated worship of God in the sanctuary was broken np, On the 
25th of May, 1778, the enemy set fire to the town and laid a considerable part of it, 
together with the sanctuary of the Episcopal church, in ashes.t In 1785 the society 
took measures to establish a permanent fund, ‘the annual interest of which is to be 
appropriated for the support of an orthodox Congregational minister.” And in 1784 the 
present sanctuary was erected—and an act of incorporation obtained from the General 
Assembly, under the name of ‘* The Catholic Congregational Society.” Soon after the 
society was organized as a corporate body, they gave a united call to Rev. Henry Wight, 
who was ordained over them Jan. 5, 1785. Mr. W. was a native of Medfield, Ms.— 
graduated at Harvard College, and studied theology with Rev. Dr. Prentice of his native 
town, who preached his ordination sermon, which was published. Mr. W. was for many 
years one of the fellows of Brown University, and in 1811 he received from that college 
the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity. He continued sule pastor of the church 
until 1815, when he was furnished with a colleague. Nov. 11, 1828, at his own request, 
his connection with the church, having continued nearly 44 years, was dissolved. Dr. W. 
continued to reside in the place and occasionally officiated in the services of the sanctuary, 
until his decease in 1837, aged 84; more than 52 of which were spent in the work of the 
ministry. The labors of Dr. Wight were blessed in this town. He was a man of amiable 
disposition, and devoted piety. He retained the affections and the confidence of the 
people until his death, and his grave was bedewed with the tears of many who were 
brought into the kingdom of the Redeemer under his ministrations. 


* This was the only church and religious society in town till 1721, a period of 41 years from its settle- 
ment. It was the second Congregational church formed within the State. . 

t In 1746, Bristol, with several other towns on the east shore of the Narragansett, were, by the setulae, 
of the provincial line, taken off from the Province of Massachusetts Bay and annexed to the Colony o 
Rhode Island. In the same year it received an act of incorporation, 
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Rev. Joel Mann was ordained colleague with Dr. Wight Nov. 15, 1815, and continued 
his labors until Sept. 14, 1826, when, having been called to the charch in Suffield, Ct., 
he was dismissed and settled there. Subsequently he was settled in Greenwich, Ct. and 
also in the city of New York. Mr. Mann is a native of Orford, N. H. and a graduate 
of Dartmouth College. 

Rev. Isaac Lewis was installed Nov. 12, 1828, and dismissed Sept. 28, 1831. Mr. L. 
was a son of the venerable Dr. Lewis of Greenwich, Ct., with whom he was settled as 
his colleague previously to his coming to Bristol. His installation sermon was preached 
by Rev. Thomas M. Smith of Fall River. 

Rev. John Starkweather was installed Dec. 14, 1831, and was dismissed Dec. 29, 1834. 
Mr. §. was graduated at Yale, received his theological education at the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, was previously settled over a church in Billerica, Ms. After leaving 
Bristol, he labored as a stated supply in Buffalo and Binghampton, N. Y. He is now 
officiating as stated supply of a church in Hamden, Ct. His installation sermon was 
preached by Rev. T. 'T. Waterman of Providence. 

Rev. Thomas Shepard was installed April 30, 1885. Mr. S. was graduated at Brown 
University, received his thedlogical education at Andover Seminary—was pastor of the 
Congregational church in Ashfield, Ms. 14 years, from which he was dismissed at his 
own request for the purpose of accepting an agency for New England in behalf of the 
American Bible Society. Mr. Shepard’s installation sermon was preached by Rev. 
Sylvester Holmes of New Bedford. 


NEWPORT. 


The Indian name of Rhode Island, on which Newport is situated, was quetneck. 
Or the 7th of March, 1637-8, eighteen emigrants from the Massachusetts Colony, “ for 
peace sake and to enjoy the freedom of their consciences,” incorporated themselves into 
a body politic, and chose Mr. William Coddington their leader, to be judge or chief 
magistrate, with the view of making a settlement on Rhode Island. On the 24th of 
March, of the same year, the Indian sachems signed the deed or grant of the Island to 
the aforesaid company. In 1644 the Indian name was exchanged for that of the Isle of 
Rhodes or Rhode Island. —( Callender’s Historical Discourse.) 

Rev. John Clarke, one of the leaders in the above mentioned colony, a Congrega- 
tionalist and Pedo-Baptist when he came to the Island, is supposed to have gathered the 
first church in Newport in 1640, Whether a church was actually organized by him is 
doubted by some. But that the ordinances were administered by him according to 
Congregational usages for several years, is generally admitted. After about four years 
Mr. Clarke and many of his church became Baptists.* Several of the original members 
retained their partiality for Congregationalism, though, owing to some matters of variance 
between them and the churches in Boston, they did not obtain a minister of their own 
order until about 1690—when Congregationalism was revived out of the ruins in which 
it had Jain for nearly half a century. 

In January, 1696, Rev. Nathaniel Clapp of Dorchester, Ms. Bay, commenced his 
labors in Newport. It was not however until 1720 that a church was duly organized, 
and Mr. C. ordained and installed its pastor.—The church at the time of organization 
consisted of 14 male members—and for the space of about three years, it received 
valuable additions, when the pastor ceased to administer the Lord’s Supper on the ground 
that its members were “not of sufficient holy conversation” for the reception of such 
an ordinance. This gave offence, and the church employed the services of other min- 
isters, much to the dissatisfaction of Mr. Clapp. A proposition for a colleague was made 
and rejected—uotil at length nearly half the church and congregation withdrew and held 
separate worship. On the 11th of April, 1728, an ex-parte council was convoked, which 
proceeded, after having in vain attempted an amicable settlement of difficulties with 
Mr. Clapp, to organize a new church and to ordain Rev. John Adams their pastor. Thus 
with 21 members commenced the Second Congregational church in Newport.—Mr. Clapp 
notwithstanding these erroneously rigid views of duty, in which he was no doubt con- 
scientious, is spoken of by bis cotemporaries as an eminently holy man. Whitefield gives 
him a high character for piety. He speaks of him as ‘the most venerable man he ever 
beheld.” + His pastoral relation to the First Church continued until Oct. 30, 1745, when 


* Mr, Clarke was originally a physician of London. He was a learned man, and the author of several 
works. In 1651 he was sent to England with Roger Williams to promote the interest of the Colony, and 
in 1663 procured the charter of Rhode Island. He became the pastor of the First Baptist Chureh in 
Newport—was elected three years successively Deputy Governor of the Colony—and proved himself a 
faithful minister and an able magistrate. Me was the original projector of the settlement on the Island.— 
(Coll. R. I. H. 8. p. 211.) 

} “He looked,” says Mr. Whitefield, “like a good old Puritan, and gave me an idea of what stamp 
those men were who first settled New England. His countenance was very heavenly, and he prayed most 
fervently for a blessing on my coming to Rhode Island. I could not think but that I was sitting by 
one of the patriarchs,’ 2 
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it was dissolved by death. Mr. C. died at the advanced age of 78, having been nearly 
fifty years in the ministry in Newport. 

Rev. Joseph Gardner was ordained colleague with Rev. Mr. Clapp May 15, 1740, and 
was dismissed June 10, 1743. , 

Rev. Jonathan Helyer was ordained colleague with Mr. Clapp June 20,1744, and died 
May 27 of the following year. He was a very ingenious and excellent man. 

Rev. William Vinal was ordained pastor of the First Church Oct. 29, 1746, and was 
dismissed Sept. 21, 1768. 

Rev. Samuel Hopkins was installed pastor of the First Church April 11,1769. Dr. 
Hopkins had previously been settled in the ministry in Great Barrington, Ms. After his 
removal to Newport the church over which he presided strengthened in numbers and 
graces, until the difficulties between Great Britain and her American Colonies commenced. 
Newport, being an important seaport tewn, and one of the most exposed to the depreda- 
tions of the enemy, and being wholly unprotected by forts or fleets, became an early and 
a ‘heavy sufferer in that severe and protracted conflict. Many of the inhabitants sought 
safety by retirement into the interior. Both the clergymen of the Congregational 
churches removed with their families. Their sanctuaries were used by the British as 
barracks for the soldiers. The bell of the First Church was carried to England. A 
chimney was built in the middle of the Second Church, and the pews and fixtures below 
and in the galleries of both demolished. 

In the spring of 1780, Dr. Hopkins returned and gathered up the remains of his 
shattered and disheartened people. Many had died, many had sought other hemes, so 
that his congregation were greatly diminished by the ravages of war. Still worship was 
reéstablished and the ordinances revived. Dr. Hopkins deceased Dec. 20, 1803, aged 82 
years. His memory is precious to the churches in New England. His works will be 
read with interest in the millennium. 

Rev. Caleb J. Tenney was installed pastor of the First Church Sept. 12, 1804, and was 
dismissed May 29, 1815. He was a graduate of Dartmouth. Dr. Tenney now sustains 
the relation of pastor to the church in Wethersfield, Ct., but has ceased his active labors 
in consequence of protracted disease, and has a colleague. 

Rev. Calvin Hitchcock was ordained over the First Church Aug. 23, 1815, and 
dismissed Aug. 23, 1820, He was graduated at Middlebury, and studied theology 
at Andover. He is now laboring successfully as pastor of the First Church in 
Randolph, Ms. ' 

Rev. Samuel Austin, D, D. was installed pastor of this church July 25, 1821, and was 
dismissed 1826. Dr. Austin was a native of New Haven, graduate of Yale; was 
previously the pastor of the First Church in Worcester, Ms. for a number of years— 
then president of the University of Vermont. After leaving Newport his health 
declined, and he died in Glastenbury, Ct. in the family of his nephew, Rev. S. H. 
Riddel, Dec. 4, 1830, aged 70.—(.4m. Quart. Reg. vol. ix. p. 217.) 

Rev. William H. Beecher succeeded Dr. Austin, March 24, 1830, and was dismissed 
June 23, 1833. Mr. B. is a son of Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. of Cincinnati, who 
preached his ordination sermon. Since his dismission he has removed to the West. 

We return now to a history of the Second Church. At the time of its formation in 
1728, Rev. John Adams was constituted its pastor. He was dismissed Feb. 25, 1729-30. 
Mr. A. was a graduate of Harvard. 

Rev, James Searing succeeded Mr. Adams, and was ordained April 21, 1731, and died 
Jan. 6, 1755, in the possession of his charge, aged 50 years. 

Rev. Ezra Stiles, D. D. was ordained pastor of the Second Church Oct. 22, 1755, and 
continued his labors until his congregation was broken up by the war of the Revolution, 
when he with the other clergymen were driven into the country for safety, and their 
flocks scattered. Before the close of the war Dr. Stiles was called to the presidency of 
Yale College in 1777. Dr. S. was son of the Rev. Isaac Stiles of North Haven, Ct., and 
was born Dec. 12, 1727. He was graduated at Yale College in 1746, with the reputation 
of being one of the most distinguished scholars of his day. In 1749 he was chosen 
one of its tutors, and continued in that station six years. From the time of his inaugu- 
ration as president until his death, in 1795, he presided over that institution with dis- 
tinguished ability and success. He was one of the most learned men that our country 
has ever produced. He was distinguished in his knowledge of ancient and modern 
languages and of history. He maintained an extensive correspondence at home and in 
foreign lands. As a preacher he was eloquent and impressive. His piety was deep and 
ardent. In the maintenance of civil and religious liberty he was enthusiastic.—(R. I. 
Fist. Coll vol. iv. p. 186.) 

At the close of the war, as the scattered remnant of the Second Congregational Church 
returned to Newport, they found themselves destitute of a pastor, and in this state they 
continued unti) May 24, 1786, on which day Rev. William Patten was ordained 
their pastor. Dr, Patten was dismissed from his charge April 18, 1833, after having 
continued pastor of this ehurch 47 years. He was born at Halifax, Ms., graduated at 
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Dartmouth College. After his dismission he removed to Hartford, Ct., to spend the 
evening of his days in the retirement of his friends. He died March 9, 1839, aged 76. 

Both churches being now destitute of pastors, a project was proposed for reuniting 
them in one, which happily succeeded. On the 4th of June, 1833, an ecclesiastical 
council convened by letters missive from both churches, proceeded to the orderly 
consummation of the proposed union. A confession of faith, previously prepared, was 
publicly assented to unanimously by both churches, and they were pronounced to be 
one church, and thus they have continued in harmony and peace to the present time. 

Rev. A. Henry Dumont was installed pastor of the united church Sept. 26, 1833. 
Mr. Dumont was born in the city of New York, and studied theology at the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., and had previously been pastor of a church 
in Greenbush, N. Y. The societies being now united in one, after mature deliberation, 
deemed it expedient to erect a new house of worship; which was accordingly done. 
This house, pleasantly located and finished in a neat and beautiful style, was dedicated 
to the worship of the Triune God, June 4, 1834.—( Origin and History of the Con- 
gregational Church in Newport, by Rev. A. H. Dumont.) 


TIVERTON. 


Tiverton was originally included within the limits of Massachusetts Bay; but in 1746 
it was set off to Rhode Island, and the same year incorporated into a town. 

The Congregational Church in this place was organized Aug. 20,1746. Its first minister 
was Rev. Othniel Campbell, who was installed Oct. 1, 1746, and died Oct. 15, 1778, 
aged 82. The letter in answer to his call-is dated at Plympton, Ms. He was a graduate 
of Harvard. 

Rev. John Briggs was ordained Dec. 7, 1791, and dismissed Oct. 21,1801. Mr. B. 
wasa graduate of Brown University, and was afterwards pastor of the church in Plympton. 
Being dismissed thence, he retired upon a farm in the State of Vermont, where he died. 
He was a native of Norton, Ms. 

Rev, Benjamin Whitmore was ordained in the summer of 1815, and dismissed in 1816. 
He has since been installed over a church in Plymouth, Ms. Mr. W. was a native of 
Rochester, Ms, a graduate of Brown University. 

Rev. Ebenezer Coleman was ordained Oct. 14, 1818, and dismissed at his own request 
Nov. 26, 1823. Mr. C. was a graduate of Brown University, and has since been the 
pastor of a church in Swansey, and also of a church in Lempster, N. H. 

Rev. Luther Wright commenced his labors as a stated supply May, 1825, and closed 
them May 4, 1828. Mr. W, was born in Acton, Ms., graduated at Harvard College, was 
first settled in East Medway, Ms., was subsequently installed in Barrington, R. IL, and 
now resides with his family in Woburn, Ms. 

Rev. Jonathan King commenced his labors as stated supply Oct. 24, 1828, and closed 
them at his own request in 1835. Mr. King was a native of Rochester, Ms.—did not 
receive a collegiate education—was previously pastor of a church in South Dart- 
mouth, Ms. 

Rev. Isaac Jones commenced his ministerial labors here Feb. 18, 1838, and on the 
9th of May following was invited by the church to discharge all the duties of a pastor 
over them. Mr. J. was born in Hopkinton, Ms.—graduated at Williams Colleze— 
studied theology with Rev. Dr. Austin of Worcester—was ordained pastor of the church 
and society in Candia, N. H., and dismissed at his own request on account of ill health. 
He was subsequently employed as stated supply of the churches in Plaistow, N. H., 
Billerica and South Wellfleet, Ms., and has Jabored as a missionary in all the New 
England States except Connecticut.—( Church Records, by Rev. I. Jones.) 


PROVIDENCE. 


Rev. Roger Williams, when he came to Providence in 1636, was a Congregationalist 
and a Pedobaptist. It is not quite certain that a church was formally organized by him 
of the Congregational order, though this is probable. No doubt the ordinances of the 
gospel were adininistered by him as they had been administered by kim to his former 
charge in Salem, Ms, until some time in 1639, when he with his brethren, changed their 
views and were re-baptized by immersion. ‘ Mr. Ezekiel Holliman, a layman, first 
submerging Mr. Williams, and then Mr. Williams, as Pastor, submerging Mr. Holliman 
and the rest.” 

The first efforts made to establish religious worship in this place, according to the 
principles of Congregationalism subsequently to the change of Roger Williams, were 
during the year 1720. A Dr. Hoyle was sent out to solicit aid from the neighboring 
provinces that they might procure the means to erect an house of worship. Such aid 
was obtained chiefly from the churches in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and the first 
house for Congregational worship was erected on the West side of the river, not far from 
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the present sanctuary of the Beneficent church. The location gave dissatisfaction to the 
society on the ground of its being too far from the settled part.of the town. In 1723 a 
more favorable site was obtained on the East side of the river, on which a house was 
erected in which the Society worshipped 72 years. This house is now standing, being 
116 years old, and is used as a Town House. For some time the pulpit was supplied by 
neighboring ministers. Rev. Samuel Moody, of York, Me., a distinguished divine of 
that day, was at length invited to settle among them as their pastor. But the people in 
York being unwilling to relinquish his services longer than three months, he accordingly 
labored with them during this period only. On‘ the 7th of March, 1724, Mr. Moody bap- 
tized 16 persons who may be considered as constituting the first Congregational church 
in Providence. Mr. Moody graduated at Harvard College in 1697, and died in York at an 
advanced age. He was distinguished for eminent piety, enlarged benevolence, and 
entire consecration to his Master’s work. He was a distinguished revival preacher of 
his day, and often labored beyond the limits of his own parish. (See Allen’s Biographi- 
cal Dict. p. 436.) On the 23d of October, 1728, Rev Josiah Cotton was ordained the 
first pastor of this infant church. Twenty-three churches were invited to assist in the 
exercises of the ordination, and eighteen of them attended. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. Nathaniel Appleton of Cambridge. The church appears to have been harmonious 
under the ministry of Mr. Cotton until about the year 1742, when a portion of them 
became dissatisfied with his preaching as not being sufficiently evangelical, or as not 
giving sufficient prominence to the work of God’s Spirit. The controversy waxed warm 
on both sides, when in March, 1743, a considerable number of the church and _ society 
withdrew and set up a separate meeting which led to the foundation of the Second Con- 
gregational church, or as itis now called, the Beneficent Church, with Rev. Joseph Snow, 
Jr. for its first pastor. Rev. Mr. Cotton continued the minister of the First Church nine- 
teen years, when, in July, 1747, he resigned his charge, and was honorably dismissed. 
Mr. Cotton was son of Rev. Roland Cotton, of Sandwich, Ms., graduated at Harvard 
college 1722, and after his dismission in Providence he resided in Woburn, Ms. and in 
Sandown, N. H. probably as a pastor of the churches in those places. (See Rev. Wath. 
Cotton, Bristol.) 

In the spring of the year 1752, Rev. John Bass commenced laboring with this church 
as stated supply, and continued in this capacity until about the year 1758, when he with- 
drew and commenced the practice of physic in this town. He was a graduate of Harvard 
college, and was first settled in Ashford, Ct. He died in Providence, at the age of 63. 

Rev. David S. Rowland became the pastor of this church in the autumn of 1762, and 
continued his labors until 1774, when he asked and received a dismission. Mr. Rowland 
preached a sermon before the Congregational Convention assembled at Bristol in 1772, 
entitled Catholicism, or Christian Charity, which was published. It extends to seventy- 
five full octavo pages. 

During the year 1775, when the British were in possession of Boston, Rev. John 
Lathrop, (afterwards Dr. Lathrop,) pastor of the Second Church in Boston, came to 
reside here, and at the request of the society supplied their pulpit for nearly a year. 
During the succecding four years the Society was broken and scattered by the war. In 
the autumn of 1780 they began to collect again from their dispersion, and to seek a supply 
of their pulpit. By invitation, Rev. Hnos Hitchcock of Beverly, Ms. removed to Provi- 
dence with his family, and on the first of October, 1783, he was installed as the pastor of 
this church and society. Rev. Dr. Cooper of Boston preached the sermon on the occa- 
sion. Dr. Hitchcock died Feb. 27, 1802. He was anative of Springfield, Ms., graduated 
at Harvard college, and was ordained colleague with Rev. Mr. Chipman of Beverly, Ms. 
in 1771. This station Dr. Hitchcock relinquished for the office of chaplain in the 
American army. Dr. H. was the author of several publications on Education. 

In 1795, a new house was erected for public worship by this Society. On the morn- 
ing of June 4, 1814, just twenty years from the laying of its foundations it was destroyed 
by fire. The present house was built on the same ground with the former, and dedi- 
cated May 29, 1815. 

Rev. Henry Edes was ordained pastor of this church and society July 17, 1805, and 
continued in this relation until June, 1832. Sermon by John Eliot, D. D, of Boston. 
Dr. Edes was a native of Boston, and a graduate of Harvard College. He now resides 
in Dorchester, Ms., having abandoned the ministry. 

Rev. Edward B. Hall, the present pastor, was installed as successor to Dr. Edes, 
Nov. 14, 1832. Sermon by Rev. Orville Dewey of New Bedford, now of New York 
City. Mr, Hall was graduated at Harvard college in 1820, ordained over the Second 
Congregational church in Northampton, in 1826, from which ill health compelled him 
to retire. (Mr. Hall’s Historical Discourses, 1836.) 


Second Congregational Church. 


This church is known by the name of the Beneficent Church. On the 7th of March, 
1743, about half of the First Church with many of the congregation, formally withdrew, 
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and “ set up a separate meeting, where they attended the exhortation of a lay brother 
who had been brought up in the business of house carpentry.”’ The seceders, ten males 
and fifteen females, proceeded to invite one of their number, Mr. Joseph Snow, Jr., to 
become their pastor, and he was accordingly constituted the same in 1747. About the 
years 1748-50, the elder, with some of his principal members, being in want of a 
place of worship, repaired to the forest and cut the timber, and with their own hands 
erected their first sanctuary on the same spot on which their present house stands. In 
1785 the society obtained an act of incorporation by the name of the Beneficent Congre- 
gational Society. In 1789 Mr. Snow, being 74 years of age, requested a colleague. In 
1793, Oct. 16, Rev. James Wilson was ordained colleague with Rev. Mr. Snow. Sermon 
by Rev. Dr, Sanger, S. Bridgewater, Ms. Mr. Snow not being satisfied with the doings 
of the church and society in relation to the settlement of Mr. Wilson, withdrew, with a 
portion of his church, and formed the Third Congregational Church, now called the 
Richmond Street Church. Rev. Mr. Wilson continued the sole pastor of this church 
until Oct. 7, 1835, it being 42 years, when Rev. Cyrus Mason was installed his colleague. 
Mr. Wilson was a native of Limerick, Ireland, and for several years before he left that 
country, was a circuit preacher in the connection of the Wesleyan Methodists. He was 
born March 12, 1760, and died in the 80th year of his age.* 

Rev. Cyrus Mason was installed Oct. 7, 1835, (Sermon by Rev. Dr. McAuley of New 
York,) and continued his connection till Sept. 19, 1836, when, in consequence of ill 
health, he sought a release from his charge and returned to the city of New York, 
where he now resides, and is a professor in the University. Mr. Mason was born in 
1799, at Nassau, N. Y. was graduated at Union College, and was first settled over the 
Cedar Street Church in-New York. 

Rev. Mark Tucker, D. D. was installed colleague pastor June, 1837. Sermon by Rev. 
Cyrus Mason. Dr. Tucker was born in Whitesborough, Oneida Co. N. Y., 1795, was 
graduated at Union College, Schenectady, 1817, studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Yates, 
then professor in Union College, was ordained and installed over the Presbyterian church 
in Stillwater, in 1817, and was afterwards successively the pastor of the First Church in 
Northampton, Ms., and the Second Presbyterian church in Troy, N. Y. (Annual Re- 
port of the Ben. Con. Church for 18832—Church Records.) 


Richmond Street Church. 


After the ordination of Rev. Mr. Wilson over the Second Congregational Church, now 
the Beneficent Church, Rev. Mr. Snow, with those of the church and society who 
adhered to him, withdrew and worshipped in the dwelling house of the pastor, until May, 
1795, when a new house was dedicated for their use. Mr. Snow continued to minister 
to his little flock until his death, which occurred April 10th, 1803, in the 89th year of his 
age, and the 58th of his ministry. Mr. Snow :eceived a very limited education, but was 
esteemed a pious, devoted, orthodox minister of Jesus Christ. 

Rev. Thomas Williams having previously received ordination, commenced his labors 
in this Society at their request at the commencement of the year 1807, and continued 
until 1816, when the connection was dissolved by mutual consent. 

Mr. Williams was a native of Pomfret, Ct., was graduated at Yale College. After 
leaving Providence, he settled over the Congregational Church in Foxboro’, Ms. and was 
subsequently the stated minister of the First Church in Attleboro’, and of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Barrington, R.1I., and bas labored in the ministry for a limited time in 
various places in Rhode Island and vicinity. He now resides in Connecticut. 

Rev. Willard Preston succeeded Mr. Williams in Providence, and was installed July 
31, 1816, and continued until Dec. 5, 1820, when he was dismissed. Mr. Preston was 
graduated at Brown University in 1806, was first settled at St. Albans, Vt. After his 
removal from Providence, he became pastor of a church in Burlington, Vt., and after- 
wards President of the University of Vermont. He is now the pastor of the Independ- 
ent Church in Savannah, Ga. - 

Rev. Elam Clarke was ordained April, 1824, and dismissed Feb, 1825, (See Vol. XI. 
Am. Qu. Reg. page 72.) Mr. Clarke’s ordination sermon was preached by Dr. McAuley 
of New York. 

Rev. Thomas T, Waterman was ordained pastor Dec. 12, 1826, Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Beecher of Boston, and continued until Jan. 2, 1837, when in consequence of protracted 
illness, he sought and obtained a dismission from his affectionate people. Mr. Waterman 
was born at Windham, Ct., and was graduated at Yale College. He is now pastor of 
the Fifth Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. 


Rev. Charles T. Torrey was ordained March 22, 1837, Sermon by Rev. Jacob Ide, 


* It is worthy of special notice that from the formation of this church until the scttlement of Mr. Mason 


as colleague, a period of 93 years, this people have been served by but two pastors, without interruption 
nore than three generations, ’ 
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D. D., Medway, Ms., and was dismissed at his own request on the 4th of October of the 
same year, Mr. Torrey was born at Scituate, Ms., was graduated at Yale College, and 
pursued his theological studies with Dr. Ide of Medway. He was afterward the pastor 
of Howard Street Church in Salem, Ms., and is now Agent in Massachusetts for the 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Rev. Willis Lord, the present pastor, was installed Dec. 27, 1838. Sermon by Rev. 
Nathaniel Hewitt, D. D., Bridgeport, Ct. Mr. Lord was born at Bridgeport, 1809, 
graduated at Williams College, 1833, and was ordained pastor of the Second Church in 
New Hartford, in 1834. (Records of Richmond St. Church.) 


Westminster Congregational Society. 


In Sept. 1828, just a century from the formation of the First Church, one of the 
deacons, with fourteen members, associated with others in the formation of a new church 
and society in the city of Providence, called the Westminster Congregational Society. 
Under this name the Society received an act of incorporation in January of the same 
year. Rev. Frederick A. Farley was ordained its minister, Sept. 10, 1828. Mr. Farley 
was born in Boston in 1800, graduated at Harvard University, 1818, and studied divinity 
at the Theological Seminary at the same place. His ordination sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dr. Channing, Boston. (Rev. Mr. Farley.) 


High Street Church. 


High Street Church was organized Dec. 18, 1834. The members at its organization 
were chiefly from the Beneficent and Richmond Street Churches. Rev. T. T. Waterman 
preached the sermon at the organization. Rev. William B. Lewis was ordained its first 
pastor, April 16, 1835. Sermon by Rev. Orin Fowler, Fall River, Ms. Mr. Lewis was 
dismissed at his own request, July 26,1837. Mr. Lewis was a native of New York City, 
was graduated at Yale College, and studied theology in the Seminary connected with the 
College. He is new pastor of a Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev, Nathaniel S. Folsom was installed the second pastor, September 6, 1838. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Israel W. Putnam, Middleborough, Ms. (See Am. Qu. Reg. Vol. VILL. p. 
316, and Vol. XJ. p. 74.) (From the Records of the High St. Church.) 


WASHINGTON VILLAGE IN COVENTRY. 


A Congregational Church was formed in this village Oct. 28, 1831. It has never 
enjoyed the labors of a regularly settled minister, being small and sustained chiefly by 
missionary aid. Rev. Mr. Fuller was the first minister that labored here. Rev. Giles 
Pease commenced his labors in 1830, and continued about three years. During his 
ministry in this place the church was formed, and, by the aid of neighboring churches, 
a convenient house erected for public worship. Mr. Pease was a native of Somers, Ct. 
(See Am. Qu. Reg. Vol. XI. p. 400.) 

Rev. William G. Johnstone succeeded Mr. Pease, Oct. 13, 1833, and left in March, 
1836. Mr. Johnstone was a native of Scotland, and was ordained and installed pastor of 
a Presbyterian Church in New Brunswick, one of the British Provinces, previously to his 
coming to Coventry. Subsequently he has labored with the Congregational Church in 
East Greenwich. 

Rev. John N. Whipple succeeded Mr. Johnstone in April 1836, and still continues 
with that people. Mr. Whipple was a native of Norwich, Vt., educated at the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Bangor, and was ordained for the service of the Domestic Missionary 
Society in Maine, in which capacity he labored several years previously to his coming 
into this State. (Rev. Mr. Whipple.) 


@ BARRINGTON. 


The Congregational Church in this town is the oldest in the State that has held its 
standing as snch to the present time. It was formed about the year 1670, It is much 
to be regretted that the means of collecting historical facts from this venerable church 
are so exceedingly scanty. The first settlers of Barrington were from the Colony of 
Plymouth, and of the-Congregational order. When they set up their altar on this 
beautiful tongue of Jand, it belonged to the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, and continued 
to until 1746, when it became an incorporated town of Rhode Island. 

The church here has enjoyed the ministry of nine settled pastors, besides the labors 
of many others from time to time as stated supply. . 

The first pastor of this church was Rev. Mr. Wilson, who was settled here previously 
to 1700. But nothing further can be traced of him. sre 

Rev, Samuel Torrey was settled Jan. 1, 1718, and was dismissed Jan. 1, 1726. 


t h 
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Rev. Peleg Heath was ordained Sept. 9, 1726, and dismissed Nov. 21, 1740. He was 
a graduate of Yale College. 

Rev. Solomon .Townsend was ordained in 1741, and died 1798, aged 80. He was a 
holy man, and was the pastor of this flock 55 years. He was a graduate of Harvard 
College. 

Rev. Samuel Watson was ordained in 1798. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Sanger of Bridge- 
water, Ms. He continued the minister of this.people 18 years. He was a native of 
Barrington, and a graduate of Brown University. 

Rev. Luther Wright was installed Jan. 29, 1817. Sermon by Rev. T. Noyes of 
Needham, Ms, Dismissed in 1821. Mr. Wright was previously settled at East Med- 
way, Ms., and subsequently a stated supply in Tiverton. (See Tiverton.) 

Rev. Francis Wood was ordained Feb. 26, 1823. Sermon by Rev. Thomas Williams, 
Providence. Dismissed Nov. 22, 1826. Mr. Wood was a graduate of Brown University. 

Rev. Thomas Williams \abored as stated suppy from May, 1835, until February, 1838. 
(See Richmond St. Church, Providence.) 

Rev. Benjamin R. Allen, the present pastor, was installed Sept. 26, 1838. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Fowler, Fall River. He was born in Newport—ordained Sept. 13, 1829, 
and labored for several years as minister of a Congregational church in North Scituate. 
(From Records of the Church, by Rev. B. R. Allen.) 


NORTH SCITUATE. 


The Congregational Church in North Scituate was gathered under the ministry of Rev. 
Benjamin R. Allen, Jan. 1, 1834. Mr. Allen continued his labors among them from 
Aug. 13, 1831, to Jan. 4, 1888. He is now the pastor of the church in Barrington. 

Rev. Charles P. Grosvenor was installed in this place July, 1838. Sermon by Rev. 
David A. Grosvenor of Uxbridge, Ms. Mr. Grosvenor is a native of Pomfret, Ct.— 
graduated at Yale College, studied theology at Andover and New Haven—was first a 
missionary in Illinois, then an ordained pastor in Massachusetts, and afterwards stated 
supply at South Kingston.—( From the Records of the Church.) 


SLATERSVILLE. 


The Congregational Church in Slatersville, a manufacturing village within the limits 
of Smithfield, was organized Sept. 8, 1816, uader the missionary labors of Rev. Damel 
Waldo. At the time of its organization, it consisted of twelve members, six males and 
six females. This church never enjoyed the labors of a settled minister until Rev. C. B. 
Elliot was ordained over it in 1835. In consequence of ill health, Mr. Elliot was dis- 
missed at his own request in 1837. 

Rev. Amos Lefavoure was installed by the same council which dismissed Mr. Elliot, 
and he was distnissed April 28, 1838. 

Rev. Timothy Alden Taylor was ordained pastor of this church Jan. 23,1839. Sermon 
by Rev. Thomas Shepard of Bristol. This church and society labored under the in- 
convenience of having no suitable place of public worship from the time of its formation 
until the last year. This inconvenience, we rejoice to say, is now remedied. During 
- the summer of 1838, a new and beautiful sanctuary was erected on a commodious site, 
by the firm of S. & J. Slater, the proprietors of the establishment, at their own expense, 
and they surrendered to the church the use of it. The house cost $5,000, and will long 
stand, we trust, as a monument of the enlarged generosity of the company who have 
thus honored God and benefitted their fellow men with a portion of their substance. 

Mr. Taylor is a native of Hawley, Ms., a graduate at Amherst College, and at the 
Theological Seminary, Andover. (Rev. T. A. Taylor.) 


EAST GREENWICH. 


In 1774, a house of worship was erected in this town for Con#tegational worship, but 
stood unfinished until after the war. Rev. Ezekiel Rich preached here for a few years 
previous to the organization of the church. Oct. 1815, the Catholic Congregational 
Church was organized under the ministry of Rev. Daniel Waldo, a Missionary from the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society. Mr. Waldo continued in this field about six years. 
Subsequently this church has enjoyed the transient labors of Rev. Messrs. Woodbridge, 
Coleman, Wright, and Wood. Rev. Michael Burdett was ordained as Pastor of this 
church in 1829, and continued about four years. Mr. Burdett was the only pastor ever 
settled over this church. After leaving this place he was first installed at Berlin, Ms., 
and now is pastor of a church in Northbridge, Ms. 

Rev. William G. Johnstone commenced his ministry here March 24, 1837, and left 
Feb. 20, 1839. (See Church in Washington Village.) 

This church at the time of its organization embraced one male and four female members. 
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Tt has always been small, and has passed through many sore trials. It still remains 
missionary ground.—( Rev. Wm. G, Johnstone. ) 


" KINGSTON. 


In 1668, five of the Pettisquamscut purchasers passed the following order, viz: ‘ That 
a tract of 300 acres of the best land, and in a convenient place, be laid out, and for ever 
set apart, as an encouragement, the income or improvement thereof, wholly for an 
orthodox person that shall be obtained to preach God’s word to the inhabitants.” This 
grant laid the foundation for the early introduction of Christian ordinances among the first 
settlers of this town. 

From 1702 to 1710, Mr. Samuel Niles, at that time not ordained, a Congregationalist, 
preached in Kingston. He was afterwards settled in Braintree, Ms. It does not appear, 
however, that he ever had possession of the greater part of the grant. 

In December, 1731, four gentlemen of Kingston wrote to Boston to obtain the services 
of Mr. Joseph Torrey. \n April, 1732, a request was sent to have Mr. Torrey ordained. 
In May 17, 1732, a church was gathered at South Kingston, and the following persons 
entered into solemn covenant, viz: Joseph Torrey, William Mumford, George Douglas, 
Mary Wilson and Alice Gardner. On the same day Mr. Torrey was ordained by Rev. 
Samuel Niles of Braintree, Rev. John Webb and Rev. Thomas Prince of Boston, and 
Rey. James Searing of Newport. Up to October, 1768, Mr. Torrey had baptized 104 
persons, of whom many were adults. Mr. T. was engaged for several years in a tedious 
Jawsuit for the ministerial land, which, in 1752, was finally decided in his favor. The 
records of marriages kept by him extends to Jan. 28, 1783. The date ot his death is 
not known, 

His successor, Rev. Thomas Kendall, was installed Sept. 29, 1802, and dismissed 
Nov. 3, 1818. Mr. K. subsequently removed to Massachusetts, and afterwards to the 
State of New York. 

In October, 1820, a society was incorporated by the name of ‘* the Presbyterian Society 
in the Pettisquamscut Purchase.” In October of the same year, seven professors of 
religion entered into covenant with each other, and put their names to a covenant and 
articles of faith preparatory to their being organized as a church. On the 17th of Jan., 
1821, the meeting-house which had been erected by the society at Little Rest (now 
Kingston) was dedicated, and the church regularly organized. On the 19th of December 
of the same year, Rev. Oliver Brown, who had been for some time laboring among 
them, was installed their pastor. Mr. B. was a graduate of Harvard, and had previously 
officiated as chaplain of the Massachusetts State Prison at Charlestown. After his 
dismission from Kingston, which occurred in 1835, he removed to Bozrahville, Ct., where 
he is now laboring. 

Rev. Charles P. Grosvenor commenced his labors here as stated supply in the autumn 
of 1835, and continued until the spring of 1838, when he removed to North Scituate, 
where he is now pastor. (See Scituate, North.) 

Rev. Thomas Vernon, the present stated supply, commenced his labors here in the 
summer of 1838. Mr. V. was born in Newport, graduated at Brown University, studied 
divinity with Rev. Dr. Mason of New York, was ordained pastor at Rehoboth in 1826, and 
was dismissed from his charge there at his own request in April, 1887.—( Rev. Thomas 
Vernon.) 


There are parts of two other churches in this State which have not been noticed in 
this historical sketch, for the reason that both the pastors who have the care of them live 
within the bounds of Massachusetts, and would more properly come in under the statistics 
of that State. These are the churches in Fall River and Pawtucket. The former under 
the pastoral care of Rev. Orin Fowler, and the latter under that of Rev. Constantine 
Blodgett. This circumstance gives us a claim to the influence and services of these 
esteemed brethren as active members of our State Consociation. 
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MEMBERS OF THE BAR OF CUMBERLAND CO., MAINE, 
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Notes 


TO THE PRECEDING STATISTICS. 


From the first settlement of the old Province, afterwards District, and now Starr 
or Maing, until the year 1760, it formed only one county, viz. York ;—for the very 
short period, when the terrritory granted to Sir Ferdinando Gorges had the name of Wew 
Somerset-shire, cannot come under notice here. There are records of Judicial Courts 
in Maine as ancient as 1636, and these suppose others,, perhaps a year or two older, 
which are, probably, forever lost. 

The compiler of the above table, having recently had occasion to examine these 
antiquities of York county, has ascertained, as he believes, the names of all the oldest 
lawyers, who practised in Maine, which the records disclose. He has therefore given 
them their chronological places in the table, with all the particulars concerning them, 
which he has been able to glean. This may save some labor to the gentleman who may 
furnish statistics of the York Bar, to which indeed these names, six in number, more 
properly belong. They are inserted here, because it may be found useful in preparing a 
table for the latter county. 

In 1760 the legislature of Massachusetts, of which Maine then constituted a part, 
erected two new counties, thereby dividing Maine into the counties of York, Cumber- 
land, and Lincoln. Since which period, no names, except of those members of the pro- 
fession who have resided in Cumberland, are inserted. Many others have been admitted 
to the practice in this county, who have never resided in it;—such are considered as 
belonging to the counties where they are respectively located. 

Much time and labor have been devoted to the object of rendering this table as perfect 
as possible ;—that it is entirely correct would be too much to hope. It is believed, how- 
ever, that it will not be found to contain many errors of importance. 

Offices of honor, and important trust, have been held, and ably sustained, by many 
members of the Cumberland Bar; but the table will not admit a designation of any, 
except those which are allied to the legal profession. 


At the earnest request of the editors, the compiler has added a very few brief biographi- 
cal notices of deceased members of the Cuinberland Bar, from such materials as came 
immediately to hand. He regrets that they must be written in much haste, and much 
he fears that he shall not be able to do justice to the subject, even in his own opinion. 


Tuomas Gorers, the first lawyer in Maine, to whom the community seem to have 
been much indebted for his efforts to enlighten the ignorance of early times, came from 
England, where he was educated, and was of the Inns of Court, in 1640. Tradition 
speaks very favorably of him. He returned to England in 1642 or 1643. He was the 
first mayor of the city of Gorgiana, formerly called Agamenticus, and afterwards York. 


Noaun Emery, of Kittery, is the next lawyer mentioned in our ancient records. He 
was the great grandfather of Hon, Nicholas Emery, now an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. Mr. Emery was a cooper, and followed that employ- 
ment until excessive corpuleney rendered him unable to pursue it. He entered upon 
the study of law, but under whose superintendence tradition has not informed us. Aged 
persons state that his legal acquirements were very respectable. His last will and tes- 
tament, probably drawn up by himself, bears the stamp ef professional ability, and shows 
him to have been a man of competent estate in his time. He died in 1762. The place 
of his birth has not been ascertained, but he is generally considered as having belonged 
to Kittery. It is supposed that he was between 60 and 70 years old at his death, 


Cates Emery, supposed to be a cousin of the next preceding, also lived in Kittery, 
where probably he was born. He seems to have succeeded to the professional business 
of his relative. Under whom, or in what manner, he was qualified for the Bar, is not 
ascertained. The earliest notice of him in the York Records appears to be in 1761, 
when he was appointed Attorney for the King, at October Term of the Inferior Court. 
Mr. Emery was a man of plain manners, principally engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
He discouraged litigation among his neighbors, as much as he could, and sought to effect 
a compromise of their differences. He seems not to have been much employed as an 
advocate; that part of the professional duties of his time being probably performed by 
able speakers from abroad, who occasionally attended the courts. Mr. Emery gradually 
withdrew himself from the practice to devote his attention to the calm retirement of his 
favorite pursuit of agriculture. 


‘ 
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Witi1aAm Cusuina, LL. D., was born in Scituate, Ms., in March, 1732, graduated 
at Harvard College in 1751, and studied law with Jeremiah Gridley. He settled at 
Pownalborough, now Dresden, where he practised with great success. He was the first 
Judge of Probate in Lincoln county. He was appointed Chief Justice of Massachusetts 
in 1777, and transferred to the Supreme Court of the United States in 1789, which office 
he held until his death in 1810. He was Vice President of the Convention of Massachu- 
setts, which ratified the Federal Constitution, and presided in it during a great part of its 
session, His long life was spent in the public service, and was marked by great industry, 
and integrity, for which, it has been said, that he was even more distinguished, than he 
was for brilliancy of talents. He was remarkable for great simplicity and purity of 
manners, 

Davip Sewatt, LL.D. was born in York, 1735, graduated at Harvard College int 755, 
and pursued his legal studies with Judge Parker, at Portsmouth, N. H. He commenced 
practice about 1759, in his native town, and pursued it with success, until he was 
appointed an Associate Justice of the Superior Court in 1777. In 1789 he was appointed 
Judge of the United States Court for the District of Maine. This Court was clothed 
with the powers incident to Circuit Courts, so that capital cases were cognizable before 
Judge Sewaut. There was a trial and conviction for murder and piracy in his court, 
and he pronounced sentence of death on the convict, which was executed. Probably 
this was the first capital conviction in any court of the United States. The character of 
Judge Sewall is marked by numerous instances of active benevolence. His unassuming 
deportment, social disposition, and amiable manners, are proverbially remembered 5 and 
many probably are now living, who once felt the hard pressure of poverty, and have 
reason to associate the name of Sewall with grateful feelings, and to bless the memory 
of a generous benefactor. He died Oct. 22, 1825, aged 90). 


JosePpH STOCKBRIDGE Was born in August, 1737, (the memorial does not state where,) 
graduated at Harvard College in 1755. It is not known where he pursued his legal 
studies. It appears by the only memorial I find of him, that he practised Jaw in Maine, 
(probably in North Yarmouth or Falmouth,) in 1760, and part of 1761. He had little 
opportunity to exhibit his talents, or acquirements, for he died within a year after he 
commenced the practice. Mr, Stockbridge was the first Register of Probate in Cumber- 
land County. 


THEOPHILUS BrapBURY of Newbury, Ms., graduated at Harvard College in 1757. 
He was admitted to the Bar at the first term of the Inferior Court in Cumberland, in 
1761, and immediately entered into practice in Falmouth, now Portland. Mr. Bradbury 
instructed a school while he was a student—hence, it is supposed, that he studied law in 
Maine ;—perhaps, under the direction of William Cushing. Mr. Bradbury soon became 
eminent, both as a counsellor, and as an advocate. In the time of the American Revolu- 
tion he removed to Newburyport, where his reputation followed him, and he was 
eminently successful. In 1763, he was appointed a collector of the excise, and dis- 
charged the duties of that office several years in Falmouth. In 1796, he was elected a 
member of Congress in Essex County, Ms.; and in 1797 he was appointed an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. He died in 1803, aged 64. 


Davip Wyrr was born in Charlestown, Ms., was the son of a ship-master. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1758, where he studied law has not been ascertained ; 
but as he instructed a school in Falmouth before his admission to the practice, it may, 
perhaps, be presumed, that his legal studies were directed by some gentleman in Maine. 
Some have supposed that he pursued his studies under the direction of James Otis. He 
Mi pes to the practice of law at October term of the Inferior Court in Cumber- 
Jand, 1762. 


THEOPHILUS PArsons, LL. D. was born at Newbury, Ms., Feb. 24, 1750, graduated 
at Harvard College 1768, was a student of Theophilus Bradbury, and instructed a school 
in Falmouth, then Portland, while he pursued his legal studies. It is said, that he em- 
ployed every moment of his leisure to qualify himself for that unrivalled excellence to 
which he was destined to arrive, and which distinguished him, among all his contempo- 
raries, by the appellation of the Giant of the Bar, He was admitted to practice in 1774 
in Cumberland county, and practised, first in Falmouth, now Portland, but in the latter 
part of 1776, he removed to Newburyport, Massachusetts, but still continued to practise 
in the courts in Falmouth, where he was often employed to oppose his legal preceptor. 
He was one of the Committee of Safety in 1775, at the age of 24, in conjunction with 
others, all of whom were several years his seniors. .In 1777, he was one of the delegates 
of the County of Essex to consider the constitution formed by the Legislature, and he 
drew up the celebrated report called the Essex Result. In 1780, he was a member of 
the Convention, which formed the Constitution of Massachusetts, which was afterwards 
adopted, and he was one of the most efficient members of that body. He was also one 
of the Convention, which accepted the Constitution of the United States, and exerted a 
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powerful, and beneficial influence to procure its adoption. In 1800, he removed to 
Boston, where, among many able and distinguished lawyers, he held the first rank. In 
1806, he was appointed Chief Justice of Massachusetts, and continued in that office until 
his death, in September, 1813, in the 63d year of his age. To state that Mr. Parsons’s 
legal learning and talents were unrivalled among those who were of distinguished 
eminence in the profession, is but to point ont one trait of his character. He was a 
universal scholar, and eminent in most branches of learning. It is remarked of him, 
that when in company with men of science, he always conversed upon the particular 
science to which each had principally directed his attention. To the learned divine he 
always appeared to have a deep and profound knowledge of theology. With the professor 
of mathematics, he could at once enter upon the most abstruse branches of that science, 
and manifest to his astonished auditor a depth of learning to which many professors never 
arrive. Few metaphysicians would dare to enter the list of controversy with him. If 
the subject of conversation were anatomy, medicine, chemistry, natural philosophy, or 
natural history, Mr. Parsons was always at home, always profound. He appeared to be 
acquainted with all the minutie of mechanical employments; and nothing useful, which 
passed under his notice, escaped the critical examination of a mind, which, as if by 
intuition, seemed at once to penetrate all its principles, and all its ramifications. This is 
but a very imperfect delineation of Theophilus Parsons—to do full justice to his character 
demands an abier hand. 


Jonn FrRoTHINGHAM was born in Charlestown, Ms., graduated at Harvard College 
in 1771, pursued his legal studies under Theophilus Bradbury, and was a fellow student 
with Mr. Parsons. Mr. Frothingham was admitted to the practice at the Inferior Court, 
in Cumberland, March term, 1779. There was so little practice at that period, that 
Mr. Frothingham united with his professional employment the duties of a schoolmaster 
in Falmouth during several years. He was appointed Inspector of Excise for Maine 
District. He pursued his legal employment with the confidence of his clients several 
years. In 1804, he was appointed a Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, which office 
he held eight or nine years, until the late Circuit Court of Common Pleas was organized. 
He held several other offices, and faithfully discharged their duties, and it is an un- 
equivocal proof of the confidence, which those who best knew Mr. Frothingham reposed 
in him, than he held the office of Town Clerk more than thirty years. He was a repre- 
sentative of Portland in the Legislature of Massachusetts in 1786. He was Register of 
Probate for Cumberland County ten or twelve years. During several of his last. years 
he was blind. Mr. Frothingham ever sustained the character of an amiable, and an 
honest man; and he deserved it. 


Satmon CuHas® was born in Sutton, Ms. July 14, 1761, and removed with his father 
to Cornish, N. H. in 1765, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1785, and pursued his 
legal studies with Judge Sherburne, Portsmouth, N. H. He came to Portland in 1789, 
and was admitted to the Bar at October term of the Cumberland Court of Common Pleas 
in that year. He commenced his practice at Portland, and continued there until his 
death, Aug. 10, 1806, at the age of 45. Mr. Chase was not only an able lawyer; he 
was also well versed in all the branches of solid learning. He was not distinguished as 
a belles lettres scholar; but in legal science, and in mathematical and metaphysical 
learning, he had few superiors. He rose to high rank in his profession; but he was 
much more distinguished as a learned and safe counsellor, than as an advocate. In the 
social circle, few were able to cope with Mr. Chase in argument, upon the various 
subjects of his Jearning; but he was not equally successful, when he exercised his 
talents as an advocate at the bar. But he was held, by all his cotemporaries, in very 
high respect as a lawyer; and was by many familiarly called “the great gun” of the 
Cumberland Bar. Mr. Chase always enjoyed the unbounded confidence of his clients; 
and his death was much lamented by the community. He was one of the United States 
Commissioners of Bankruptcy, in Maine. 


SamueL Cooper JoHonnor was born in Boston, graduated at Harvard College in 
1783, after which he spent some considerable time in Europe. He pursued his legal 
studies in the office of the late Governor James Sullivan, in Boston, was admitted in 
Suffolk County, Ms.; and, according to the record, was also admitted in Portland, the 
same year, viz. 1789. Mr. Johonnot possessed great wit and vivacity, with much literary 
talent. His satirical powers rendered him dangerous to those, who fell under his censure 
or his displeasure, and ultimately proved injurious to himself; for, entering into a news- 
paper controversy upon the subject of a political election, his satire bore very severely 
upon several of the most considerable persons in Portland; and their resentment rendered 
his longer stay so perilous, that he found it necessary to make a hasty removal. His 
talents promised much in his favor as an advocate. What he might have become as a 
lawyer, he had not sufficient opportunity to prove, for he resided in Portland only ane 
two years, Mr. Johonnot afterwards removed to Havanna, where he was appointe: 
American Consul, and accumulated a handsome estate in commercial pursuits. 
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Witi1Am Symmes, son of Rev. Dr. Symmes of Andover, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1779. He pursued his Jegal studies in Essex County, Ms., and was admitted 
to the bar in that county. His admission is recognized by the Court of Common Pleas 
in Cumberland County, Me., at October term, 1790, when he came to Portland, entered 
into practice, and continued there until his death, in January, 1807. Mr. Symmes was a 
member of the Convention, which adopted the Federal Constitution, to which he had 
been opposed, as were his constituents, the inhabitants of Andover, who had instructed 
him to oppose its adoption; but Mr. Symmes, alter hearing the able arguments in favor 
of the Constitution, in that learned body, became fully convinced of the error of his 
former opinions, and he magnaniinously resolved not to vote against it; but as he was 
pledged to his constituents to oppose the Constitution, he considered it an honorable 
course to return to Andover; and this he did, and called together a number of his fellow 
townsmen, to whom he related the change of his own opinions, and the reasons, which 
had produced the change, and that he bad returned to resign his seat, in order that they 
might elect another delegate to represent then. This honorable conduct was so highly 
approved by his constituents, that they declined electing another; sent him back, dis- 
charged of his pledge, and left him at full liberty to act according to his own convictions. 
Mr. ‘Symmes did return to the Convention, and in a speech, which was universally 
applauded, gave a history of the operations of his own mind upon the important subject ; 
his foriner opinions; those of his constituents, and their instructions; the light, which 

~hhad gradually dispelled his.former errors; and his full conviction, that he and his con- 
stituents bad greatly misunderstood the important subject, which had brought the Con- 
vention together; and that-having, at length, the full and free consent of his constituents 
to act according to the dictates of his conscience, he was happy to say, that he should 
vote freely, cordially and jcyfully, in favor of that Constitution, the adoption of which he 
came, in the first instance, resolved to resist, and instructed to oppose. Mr. Symmes 
was a well read lawyer, and an able and eloquent advocate. He ranked among the first 
of his cotemporaries. He was a fine classical scholar, of cultivated literary taste, and 
uncommonly learned as a historian. Mr. Symmes’s productions in the newspapers of the 
time were an honorable testimony to his literary character, particularly a series of num- 
bers entitled ‘ Communications”? about the year 1795, in defence of the common law 
against the political fanatics of the day. These numbers were copied in the principal 
newspapers throughout the Union. 

Isaac ParKER was born in Boston in 1768, graduated at Harvard College in 1786, 
and pursued his legal studies in the office of William Tudor, in Boston. He commenced 
practice at Castine, in Hancock county, where he soon acquired an extensive practice, 
and a high and well merited reputation. During his residence at Castine he was several 
times elected a representative to the Massachusetts legislature,—and once, it is believed, 
to the senate. In 1796 he was elected a representative of his district to the legislature of 
the United States; butin the autumn of 1798 he declined a re-election. In 1799 he 
was appointed Marshal of Maine District, which office he continued to hold until 1804, 
when he was removed, under President Jefferson’s administration. He left Castine, and 
settled in Portland, in 1799, where he continued, and enjoyed an extensive and success- 
ful practice until 1806, when he was appointed an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, and, in 1807, be removed to Boston. He succeeded to 
the office of Chief Justice of Massachusetts, vacated by the death of the deeply lamented 
Chief Justice Sewall, in 1814,—which office he held until his own sudden, and unex- 
pected, and universally lamented death in 1830. He was employed in his judicial duties 
on the day preceding his death. Chief Justice Parker was not more distinguished for 
judicial science than for the uncommon urbanity of his manners, and the intelligence, 
affability, and benevolence, which characterized his private life. Chief Justice Shaw, 
his successor, who has ably portrayed the character of his predecessor, declares, that 
Judge Parker was entirely free from all affectation and pretension ;—that he merited, 
and always received, the respect, which he never sought; and which, though it could 
not fail to be grateful to his feelings, was never known to excite in him any official pride ; 
that he was a man of great industry, and that, in the discharge of his official duties, he 
was always cautious and patient; and although his penetration was lively and acute, yet 
he never allowed himself to form a hasty opinion ; but availed himself of all the aids of 
argument, and all lights from judicial authority, or the reasonings of others. Some, adds 
Judge Shaw, have thought that he was apt to lean to the side of equity ; and if it be so,” 
it may be said with great justice that even his failings leaned to virtue’s side. 


Danie Davis was born in Barnstable, Ms. He was not publicly educated. He 
studied law with Shearjashub Bourne, of Barnstable, and was admitted to the practice in 
1782. He settled in Portland immediately after his admission. Mr. Davis practised 
with great success. He was an eloquent and popular advocate, and had an extensive 
practice, not only in his own county but in all the counties of Maine. Mr. Davis was 
appointed in 1796 with William Shepard and Nathan Dane to treat with the eastern 
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Indians; and the same year he succeeded William Lithgow in the office of United States 
Attorney, in the District of Maine. _He was repeatedly chosen a representative by the 
town of Portland, and senator by the county to the legislature of Massachusetts, and 
while he was a senator, in 1801, he received the appointment of Solicitor General of 
Massachusetts—the duties of which he faithfully and ably discharged until the office, 
with that of Attorney Geveral, was abolished, in 1832. Mr. Davis enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his clients, and well sustained the character of an able advocate, and a man of 
genius. He died at Cambridge, 1835, aged 75. 

. Jouw BaGtey, Jr. was born in Falmouth, now Portland, in 1770. He was not pub- 
licly educated. He pursued his legal studies in the office of Daniel Davis; and was ad- 
mitted to the practice in Cumberland county, May Term, 1794. But Mr Bagley con- 
tinued in the practice about one year only, and devoted the remainder of his short life to 
mercantile pursuits. He died in July, 1798, much lamented by a numerous circle of 
acquaintances and friends. 


Dupuey Topp was born at Rowley, Ms., in 1776—graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1795, and was admitted to the practice in 1798. He commenced his professional 
career at Winthrop in Lincoln (now Kennebeck) county, where he remained several 
years, and afterwards removed to Portland—removed thence to Wayne, Kennebeck, and 
continued there until bis death, in 1835, at the age of 60 years. Mr. Todd well deserved 
his reputation of being a good lawyer, and he was honorably distinguished as an advo- 
cate. Soon after his removal to Portland, he was appointed Attorney for the State, in 
the county of Cumberland; the duties of the office he discharged some years with fidelity 
and ability. He was fair, honorable, and liberal in practice, and held a very respectable 
rank in his profession. Mr. Todd was a man of much firmness of character. His 
Opinions were fixed and unwavering. He was warm in his friendships, and his integrity 
was unquestionable. His latter years were afflicted by disease, which deprived the com- 
munity of many valuable services he had been accustomed to render; and his death was 
much Jamented by his professional brethren, and his private acquaintances and friends. 


Grorce BrapsBury, son of the late Judge Bradbury, was born in Portland in 1770, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1789, prosecuted his legal studies in the office of his 
father, and was adiitted to the bar in the county of Essex, Ms., where he continued in 
the practice several years. He came to Portland in 1803, where he continued to reside 
until his death in Nov, 1823. Soon after Mr. Bradbury’s coming to Portland, he was 
appointed Attorney for the government, in Cumberland county, and held the office a few 
years until he resigned it. Ele was elected a member of congress in his district in 1814. 
He was a member of the senate of Maine in 1822 He was appointed colleague clerk of 
the Judicial Courts in Cumberland county with the late Judge Freeman in 1817, and held 
that office until the separation of Maine from Massachusetts. Mr. Bradbury devoted much 
of his time to mercantile pursuits ; so that it may be almost questionable whether he should 
be included ainong the members of the Cumberland Bar. He was respected, and highly 
esteemed by all who know him. Amiable in private life, and affable and faithful in 
the discharge of his duties in public situations; perhaps he never had an enemy. Happy 
reminiscences will be associated with his name, and long continue to remind us of the 
universal regret at his sudden and unexpected decease. 


Joun P. Lirrye graduated at Brown University, and pursued his legal studies at 
Groton, Ms., in the office of Timothy Bigelow; was admitted to the practice in 1799. 
He settled at Gorham, where he continued until bis death in 1809. Mr. Little was 
remarkably industrious, and attentive to the duties of his profession. He had an exten- 
sive practice, and enjoyed the full confidence of his clients, and his friends. He was not 
so much distinguished as a lawyer, or as an advocate, as for his private worth. He was 
a man of strict integrity, and his moral and social virtues rendered his death a source of 
grief to an extensive circle of acquaintances, and a Joss to the community. 


Bensamin Orr graduated at Dartmouth College in 1798, and pursued his legal 
studies in the office of Samuel S. Wilde, now one of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Orr was admitted at the Court of Common Pleas in 1801, He 
commenced the practice at Topsham, in Lincoln county, but afterward removed to Bruns- 
wick, in Cumberland, and continued there until his death, in Sept. 1828. Mr. Orr was 
not a common character; but such aman asacentury rarely produces. He had only 
the advantage of such an education asa country school affords, when he was put an 
apprentice to a housewright; but the extraordinary powers of his mind soon discovered 
themselves, even under such disadvantages, and enabled him to investigate for himself 
the subjects which e:nployed his attention. He saw himself capable of self-education, 
and accomplished much more, without an instructor, than multitudes are able to obtain 
under the advantages of schools. The entire success of his mental efforts convinced him, 
while an apprentice, that he was able to sustain a higher rank in society than his parent 
had allotted to him. Possessed of great industry, firmness, and perseverance, he became, 
by his own efforts alone, partially fitted for college. He served out his apprenticeship ; 
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and, by his uncommon industry, defrayed the expense of completing his preparation for 
entering Dartmouth College, and while a student there, the labor of his hands defrayed 
all his college expenses until he received his degree. He wrought asa housewright in 
Portland, where he had opportunities of comparing his situation with that of others ;—and 
where, after having been several days, at different times, an auditor of the proceedings 
of the judicial courts, he was able accurately to estimate the mental powers of several 
public speakers, and compare them with his owa. This resulted ina deliberate resolu- 
tion to become a lawyer. ‘he difficulties in the way of accomplishing this object could 
not appal or discourage such a man as Mr. Orr. Hitherto, what he had resolved to do, 
he had found himself able to accomplish, and with characteristic resolution he ac- 
complished this also. He succeeded, supporting the expenses of his legal studies by the 
labor of his own hands, and by the profits of occasionally keeping a school for a short 
period. His heiculean effort was crowned with the most complete success; and he, 
who, but a few years before, was a transient spectator in the court room, appearing like 
a mere rustic, staring at all he saw, and swallowing every word he heard, himself un- 
noticed and unknown, soon appeared at the bar, as its brightest ornament, and univer- 
sally regarded as an honor to the State. Chief Justice Mellen publicly noticed his death, 
in a charge to the Grand Jury in Sept. 1828, and spoke of him as one, who had long 
stood at the head of the profession in the State, who had distinguished himself by the 
depth and solidity of his understanding ; by his legal acumen and research; by the 
- power of his intellect; the commanding energy of his reasoning; the uncompromising 
firmness of his principles; and the dignified, and lofty sense of honor, truth, and justice, 
which he uniformly displayed in his professional career, and in the walks of private life. 
Another, the author of an obituary notice of Mr. Orr, says, that his powers appeared to 
most advantage in discussing points of law to the Court. Here, laying aside all display 
of wit, and sarcasm, all superfluous illustration and cireumlocution, all skirmishing at the 
out posts, and dallying with his adversary, he seized at once upon the question at issue. 
His arguinent was dense, and brief; proceeding in regular progression from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion; so that. it was dangerous for one, who would comprehend 
its full force, to withdraw the attention from him one moment. Mr. Orr’s devotion to 
the duties of the profession he so eminently adorned, was interrupted only by his public 
duties as a representative to. congress two years. He held no other office. He never 
sought any. . 


Natuan Kinsman graduated at Dartmouth College in 1799, and studied law in the 
office of the late Chief Justice Parker. He was admitted to the bar in Cumberland county 
in 1803, and opened an office in Portland, where he continued until his lamented death in 
1829. Mr. Kinsman had a very extensive practice for many years, and more particularly 
in 1807, and subsequently, in what were commonly called Embargo cases, in which he 
was more ewployed than all the other lawyers in Maine. 


Oxuiver Bray graduated at Yale College in 1795, commenced his legal studies in 
Connecticut, and completed them in the office of William Symmes, in Portland, and was 
admitted to the bar in Cumberland county in 1804. He opened an office in Portland im- 
mediately, and continued here until his death, in Dec. 1823. Mr. Bray was so exten- 
sively employed as a magistrate, and devoted so much of his time to other pursuits, that 
he could not attend much to professional business as a member of the bar. 


Prrer THACHER pursued his legal studies under the direction of several members of 
the bar, and completed them in the office of William Symmes. He was admitted in 
Cumberland county in 1804 or 1805, and set himself down in Gorham, his native place, 
where he followed the practice, a few years, until his death, 


Samuet Wuirmorg, Jr. graduated at Dartmouth College, in 1802, pursued his legal 
studies in the office of John P. Little, and was admitted to the bar in 1805. He settled 
in Gorham, his native place, but continued in the practice only about three years. He 
died at an early age, much, and deservedly lamented. He was a young man of much 
promise, and was popular where he was best known. Young as he was, at his death, he 
was Colonel of a regiment of militia in the military district where he resided. 


Exisna P. Courier graduated at Williams College in 1802, pursued his legal studies 
in the office of Samuel Dana and William. White Richardson, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1805; and entered into practice at North Yarmouth, where he continued until his 
‘death in August 1813. Mr. Cutler was a good lawyer, and had just begun to distinguish 
himself as an able advocate. Few gentlemen have entered into the practice with a 
fairer prospect of usefulness and eminence; and he was equally respected in private 
life. Popular in the place of his residence, he represented his fellow townsmen in the 
legislature of Massachusetts in the years 1810 and 1811, and, it is believed, another year. 
Mr, Cutler was, in bis principles, firm, manly and independent. His integrity, outward 
circumstances had never shaken, and, it is believed, they could have no power to shake 
it. He never sought popularity ; it sought him; and he died in full possession of the 
confidence, and the high esteem of all who knew him. 
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Tuomas Hopxrns, Jr. was admitted to the bar in Cumberland, at Nov. Term, 1805. 
He cominenced the practice in Bridgton, where he remained about one year and then 
removed to Portland in ill health, which continued, and increased, until his death, Dec. 
8, 1807. Cut off in the morning of his days he had but litue opportunity of showing his 
professional qualifications or acquisitions. Mr. Hopkins was born in England—had no 
collegiate education ; and, with the exception of six months, when he was in the office 


of Judge Wilde, at Hallowell, he pursued his legal education in the office of the compiler, 
his brother, 


_ Hezexr1an Frost graduated at Yale College in 1802, and received his legal educa- 
tion in Connecticut. He was admitted to the bar, in Cumberland county, at March Term, 
1807, where he continued in the practice until his death, in 1827. Mr. Frost was a well 
educated lawyer. He was also a very interesting, and exhibited some memorable proofs 
that he was also an eloquent, advocate. His mind was highly cultivated, and a native 
genius enabled him to call forth his powers with much success, While he often drew 
largely upon an inexhaustible fund of humor, he never lost sight of the points of his case, 
nor failed to enlighten, while he delighted, I had almost said enchanted, his audience, by 
the sallies of his wit. Mr. Frost had a well disciplined mind. He was a profound mathe- 
matician, skilled in argumentation, and always understood the law of his case. No man 
had more of the milk of human kindness, His integrity was unimpeachable ; his princi- 
ples, and his opinions were fixed, settled, and unwavering; and those who knew him 
best loved him most for the open, frank, and active benevolence of his heart. For some 
years preceding his death sickness and infirmity deprived the community of many valu- 
able services, he could otherwise have reudered. 


Witrttam Barrows was born in Hebron, Oxford county, in 1784, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, in 1806, with the highest honors. He was principal of the institution of 
Hebron Academy during several years; afterwards he commenced and completed his 
legal studies in the office of Samuel Ayer Bradley at Fryeburg, was admitted to practice 
in 1812 in Oxtord county. He settled in North Yarmouth in 1813, where he remained 
until his death in Nov. 1821. Mr. Barrows was a well educated lawyer, and had begun 
to distinguish himself as an advocate, when his early, and deeply lamented death disap- 
pointed the high expectation of his friends, and the community. Mr. Barrows possessed 
a solid understanding, a cultivated literary taste, and was highly esteemed for his sound 
principles, and uncompromising integrity, for the suavity of his manners and the benevo- 
lence of his heart. 

Aurrep Mercaur graduated at Brown University, and pursued his legal studies in the 
office of Fisher Ames, at Dedham, Ms. He was admitted to the practice, in Massachu- 
setts, in 1804, and settled in Portland in 1806, where he continued until 1812, when, on 
account of ill health, he removed to Bardstown, Ky. ‘Two or three years after he settled 
there he was appointed a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and held that office with 
distinguished reputation, about two years, when his still declining health compelled him 
to resign it, and he removed to Alabama; but his disease (consumption) was too deeply 
fixed, and he died about two years after, much lamented by all who knew him, Mr. 
Metealf was an excellent scholar, and a well read lawyer, and gave the promise of much 
usefulness and eminence in his profession. He was a man of inflexible integrity, of 
unwavering, uncompromising principles; of an open, frank, and generous disposition ; 
and possessed a heart susceptible of every generous and noble impression ;—wherever 
he was known he was beloved,—and most beloved where he was best known, 


Borner Pixs had his legal education in the office of John Burnham, in Limerick, 
county of York, and was admitted to practice, it is believed, in 1819. He commenced 
his practice in Bridgton, and continued there until his death, in 1827. Mr. Pike’s pro- 
fessional reputation was very respectable ; he had begun to distinguish himself as an ad- 
vocate, and warranted an expectation of future eminence. His practice at the bar was 
liberal, fair, and honorable ; and in private life he was much respected. His early death 
was deeply lamented by his friends and acquaintances, and extensively felt as a loss to 
the community. 

RogerT Orr pursued his legal studies in the office of his brother Benjamin Orr, in 
Topsham, and was admitted to the bar, in Cumberland county, Oct. Term, 1823. Mr. 
Orr presents another instance, wherein the expectation of much usefulness and eminence 
has been disappointed by an early death. He died in 1828 much lamented, and held in 
high estimation for his professional acquisitions, and his private worth. 

Foster WATERMAN, a member of the Suffolk bar, graduated at Harvard College in 
1789. He had also received a theological education. He came into Cumberland county, 
and practiced Jaw here a few years. He was a man of learning and of genius; but his 
practice here was not very extensive. Mr. Waterman devoted much of bis time to other 
pursuits, and he removed again into Massachusetts, where he died several years ago. 


DANIEL WaLpo Lincoun was born at Worcester, Ms., March 2, 1784. He gradu- 
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ated at Harvard College, in 1803. Having completed his professional studies under the 
instruction of his father, the late Levi Lincoln, an eminent counsellor at law and Attorney 
General of the United States from 1801 to 1805. He was admitted to the bar of Massa- 
chusetts in the county of Worcester, in 1806, Soon after, he renioved to Portland, where 
he commenced practice. He was appointed County Attorney of Cumberland by Gover- 
nor Sullivan, and discharged the duties of that office with fidelity and ability. In April, 
1810, he removed to Boston, where he remained until July, 1813, when he returned to 
Portland. His health having become impaired, he went to his father’s house in the 
autumn of 1814, and died, at Worcester, April 17, 1815, aged 31 years. He was an 
eloquent advocate, and a splendid writer. The only acknowledged publications of his, 
which have been preserved, are these—An Oration, delivered at Worcester, July 4, 
1805: and, an Oration before the Bunker Hill Association on the 4th of July, 1810, at 
Boston ; both of them passed through several editions. 


Tristram Gitman graduated at Dartmouth College in 1800—pnrsued his legal 
studies in the office of Dudley Hubbard, at Berwick, in the county of York and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, it is supposed, about 1812. He was admitted to practice in the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, in Cumberland county, May Term, 1814, and as Counsellor at May 
Term, 1816. Mr. Gilman commenced his practice at Berwick, afterwards he removed 
to Wells, and then to North Yarmouth, his native place; and after a short time he re- 
turned to Wells; so that Mr. G. belongs more properly to the York bar. He died in 

1829) 

Ezra B. Pixe graduated at Bowdoin College, in 1829, pursued his legal studies in 
the office of Stephen Longfellow, and was admitted to the practice in Cumberland 
county in 1832. He was a young man of much promise, cut off by death a few weeks 
after his admission. 


Henry Putnam graduated at Harvard College in 1802, and pursued his legal studies 
in Massachusetts,—was admitted to the bar about 1807, and settled in Brunswick, where 
he continued in practice several years; but much of his time was devoted to other pur- 
suits. Mr, Putnam returned to Massachusetts, where he died several years ago. 


Awprew L. Emerson was born at York, about 1802, graduated at Harvard College, 
1820, and was admitted to the practice in Cumberland county in 1824. He opened an 
office in Portland, where he continued until bis much Jamented death, in 1834. His 
early decease afforded but few opportunities to exhibit his legal learning and professional 
talents. Mr. E. was deservedly respected for hix private worth, and the urbanity of his 
manners and deportment. He was a member of the senate of Maine one year. and, it is 
believed, another. It is unequivocal evidence of his popularity, that Mr. E. was the 
first mayor of the city of Portland, and be held that office at the time of his death. 


Grorcre WasHineTon Pierce was born in Baldwin, in 1805, and graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1825—received a regular legal education, and was admitted to the 
practice of law in 1828, Mr. Pierce settled in Portland, where he continued in very 
respectable practice until his death in 1835. Mr. Pierce’s reputation for professional 
acquisitions, and talents, stood high, and gave the promise of future usefulness and 
eminence. He was a member of the Maine House of Representatives from Portland 
one or two years. He was appointed Attorney for the State in the county of Cumber- 
Jand—and just before his death received the appointment of Reporter of the decisions of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. 


The foregoing is a very hasty sketch. The compiler is deeply sensible that his notices 
are but imperfect—that they should have been the result of much fuller preparation and 
reflection ;—and, more especially, they should have been the work of an abler hand. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER; 
OR A 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF ECCLESIASTICAL AND PAROCHIAL REGISTRATION: 
CONTAINING 
DIRECTIONS AND BLANK FORMS FOR REGISTERING BY A SIMPLE METHOD THE VARIOUS 


FACTS WHICH ARE PROPER TO BE PRESERVED IN REMEMBRANCE BY ANY 
CHURCH :—DESIGNED FOR ALL RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, 


By Lemvev Suatrtucx, Esa., 
Home Secretary of the American Statistical Association. 


[The following plan of ecclesiastical and parochial record is the result of much thought and reflection. 
The author has paid great attention to statistics, especially to statistics of this nature, and has examined 
with great care the ecclesiastical and civil registration of other countries, and is now preparing plans for 
such registration in the United States. Though the present plan is in some respects minute, it is much 
less so than the French system It is probable that blank books for ecclesiastical and parochial registra- 
tion on this plan, will be prepared for the accommodation of those ministers who may choose to supply 
themselves with them, for copying or arranging their existing records, or for commencing new registers. 
We earnestly recommend this subject to all clergymen, of all denominations of Christians.—Eps.] 


One of the most important parochial duties of every clergyman is to make and 
transmit to his successor a full and accurate account of all his official acts. This should 
be done for the benefit of his own character and reputation, for the gratification and in- 
formation of his parishioners and his successor, and for the general good which such 
records would confer on the history of the church and the cause of religion. Some 
clergymen duly appreciate the importance of this subject, and are careful to make some 
kind of a record of this kind, by which their acts, and the proceedings of the church, 
with which they have been connected, might be preserved in remembrance, There 
are in existence some records inade by the early pilgrim clergymen which are invaluable 
to us, illustrating as they do the important religious movements of the times in which 
they lived; and there are some made in these later times, which will no doubt be highly 
esteemed when the authors of them are remembered only by the history of their own 
official acts transmitted by records. Such records are the only authentic sources of in- 
formation to illustrate the condition of the church, the progress of religion and the eccle- 
siastical history of the age. Without them other information wil! be vague and imperfect. 
Though some clergymen pay considerable attention to this subject, yet the importance of 
full and accurate ecclesiastical records has not generally been sufficiently regarded by 
those on whom the duty of keeping them devolves. As there is at present no efficient 
system of public civil registration in operation in this country, ecclesiastical registration 
is the more expedient and necessary. 

The author has had occasion to examine the existing records of various churches, and 
he has seen a great deficiency in the method of keeping them. From the negligence 
of some ministers, the want of a correct plan of registration, or some other cause, they 
are much less valuable than they might be made, if a proper system were devised, and 
the clergy were careful to see it uniformly adopted, and carried into execution. Some 
churches have no records at all, the proceedings of others are found only on loose pieces 
of paper, of others the records of a whole pastor’s life, while connected with his people, 
are comprised in a few pages, and give no definite idea of the actual history, proceedings, 
or statistics of the church, No church has such records of baptisms, admissions to the 
communion, marriages, deaths, and proceedings, as would determine the personal 
history or identity of individuals, or as would be of any use in forming the basis of a 
correct system of the statistics of the church, or the vital statistics of religion. They 
might be made, without any material increase of labor, very valuable in all these respects ; 
and tosupply, in some measure, the wants, in regard to the people of the parish interested, 
of a system of public civil registration. They might be the repository of the most 
valuable facts, and the source of information to the individual church, and the religious 
public generally, to illustrate the progress of society and the development of those great 
principles by which man is advancing to a higher state of enjoyment and perfection on 
earth, and by which he is preparing for the purer and holier enjoyments and perfections 
of another life. Clergymen seem not to have reflected sufficiently on this subject, and 
are not aware of the importance of ecclesiastical records. The examination of various 
records, and considerable reflection is necessary, before we can clearly see what is wanted 


or is necessary; and it is not supposed that clergymen generally have sufficient time 
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to devise a proper system—but if one was presented, all would probably approve and 
adopt it. 

The records of different churches, and of different religious denominations, have been 
exainined to ascertain the manner in which they are kept in this country and in Europe, 
and after having devoted considerable reflection to the subject, the author believes that a 
plan might be devised, which would be a great improvement on any existing system, 
and one which would be generally adopted, The design of such a work would be 
to exhibit a simple, uniform, and systematic plan for ecclesiastical records, applicable to 
every religious denomination, : ; 

The First Part should contain printed forms for recording on a new plan and in uni- 
form style, biographical notices of the different ministers and officers of the church, 
the baptisms, admissions to the communion, marriages and deaths; and also the annual 
statistics, both personal and financial. ; 

The Second Part should contain blank pages for entering the votes, proceedings, and 
miscellaneous records of the church. 

The notices of the different clergymen should embrace every one whether dead or 
living from the first organization of the church, each in chronological order, and should 
contain—l. The name, date and place of birth; the name of the parents; the places 
where the preparatory, the collegiate, and the theological education were obtained; the 
date of the setUement and dismission ; whether previously or subsequently settled over any 
other parish, the date and place of such settlement, and the date of dismission; the age, 
date, disease, place, and particulars of death.—2. Brief view of his character and success 
in the ministry, and references to any printed biography, work, or articles by such clergy- 
man.—3. The name, place of birth, and-parentage of the person whom the clergyman 
married; the date and age at marriage; and the names, date of birth, and other facts 
respecting his children. Every clergyman should compile, as far as proper, such a 
notice of himself. 

Then should follow a register of the donors to the permanent funds, and of the officers 
of the church, embracing the deacons, or elders, clerks, and other officers. The par- 
ticulars to be recorded are specified in the forms, (see Schedule No. 2,) being the name 
of the person, and of the office, the date of admission to the communion, and of the 
election to office, and the date of removal from office, and the cause, whether by dis- 
mission, resignation, death, or otherwise, and the age of such removal. Under the head 
of remarks, references may be made to the pages in the second part, where the pro- 
ceedings of the church or other facts in which they are concerned, may be found recorded. 
It may be thought expedient to insert in the proceedings and miscellaneous records, 
biographical notices and additional particulars respecting these officers, or respecting 
some of the members of the church, in which case the page of such notices should be 
placed against such name in the printed form of the register. 


Register of Baptisms.—So long as we have no system of public registration, and 
indeed whether we had such a system or not, it is important that the ecclesiastical 
records be so kept as to afford the source of evidence to ascertain facts, important in a 
civil point of view, concerning individuals. it is the practice of some churches to 
record the date of birth as well as baptism. This practice should be universal. The 
cases are frequent where apprentices have to consult the records of baptismis to ascertain 
the date when they would arrive at 21 years of age. It is very often important to prove 
the date of birth to determine the just distribution of estates, The date of baptisin does 
not, as usually recorded, indicate the age, or hardly an approximation to it, since it may 
take place at any age. The entries of baptisms should be made in chronological order. 
It will then be easy to ascertain the number in a year or in any definite period of time. 
It is customary with many churches to regard all persons baptized in infancy as particu- 
larly under the care of the church; but it would be impossible from any existing records 
to identify those who sustain this relation. All the facts specified in the forms are neces- 
sary to identify individuals, and to give the pastor that knowledge which he ought to 
possess in relation to those who are the baptized portion of his society, or in any way 
particularly under his care. Those clergymen who record the names of sponsors may 
do it under the head of remarks. 


Register of Marriages —The form for this record prescribes the particulars to be re- 
corded, and is designed to conform to a system of public civil registration, which the 
author has prepared, that clergymen may easily make the returns required by law, 
without any extra labor. Nothing so required should be omitted if it be possible to 
obtain the necessary facts. Both parties, male and female, should be described, as set 
forth in the schedule, and entered in one ruled space and numbered, as one entry, the 
same as the baptisms. It is important in many respects to identify the parties and their 
parents, and to show their age, sex, and condition at marriage. There are many im- 
portant civil questions which arise wherein it is necessary to prove the date of a marriage, 
as well as the date of birth. In order to do this readily the parties should be particularly 
described, and the date, the officiating clergyman, and the witnesses, properly entered. 
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Register of Admissions to the Communion.—The design of this, like the other forms, 
is to preserve a sufficient number of facts that every member of the church may be 
easily identified, and that the clergyman possessing such knowledge may be aided by it 
in the discharge of his duty. If the personal history of every member of the church 
were known to the clergyman, he would better understand their wants, and be able the 
better to adapt his instruction to their condition. It is important also that these facts 
should be known to show the influence of the profession of religion on age, sex and 
condition of life. 


Register of Deaths.—The design of this register is to preserve the principal facts re- 
specting any person who dies in the parish, whether a member of the church or not. 
These facts may be known by the headings in the form, The particulars in this register 
which differ from the others already described are the “cause of death,” ‘*place of in- 
terment,” and whether a “communicant or parishioner.” All these are important, es- 


pecially the disease or cause of death, which should be particularly and carefully 
inserted, 


These forms will perhaps be sufficiently explicit without further explanation. It may 
not, however, be amiss to give some geueral directions applicable to all the registers of 
baptisms, marriages, adrnissions to the communion, and deaths. The running title of the 
Schedules should be filled up by the insertion on each page of the name of the church, 
town, county and State where situated, the dates when the first and last entry on 
the page were made, and the name of the clergyman or registrar. Under the head 
‘© No.” each entry in each form should be numbered, No. 1, being the first entry in the 
Schedule, and the others in succession, until the book be full, In all cases where a date 
is to be entered, the day of the month, as well as the year, should be specified. Under 
the head of «*‘ Names,” whether it be the individual who is the subject of the entry, or 
the father, the mother, the officiating clergyman, or the witnesses, the Christian name 
and surname should be inserted in full. Under “Age,” the years, months and days 
should be specified in the baptisms and deaths; in the marriages and admissions to the 
communion, the entry of the year only will be sufficient. Under ‘* Sex and Condition,” 
the entry should be ‘ bachelor” or ‘* maid,’ ‘ husband” or ‘ wife,” ‘* widower” or 
“* widow,” as the fact may be, except in case of children baptized, when the entry should 
be “boy” or ‘girl.’ Under * Place of Birth,” should be entered the town, county 
and State where born; and under * Place of Residence,” the same entry should be 
made. Under ‘* Occupation,” the profession or trade of the individual should be stated. 
Under ** Manner of Admission”? to the communion, it should be specified whether the 
individual was admitted by profession, or by letter or certificate; and under ‘“ Manner” 
of removals, whether by death, dismission, or excommunication. Under ‘ Causes of 
Death,” the disease or accident which caused the death should be stated. Under 
“Officiating Clergyman,” the name of the individual who performed the ceremony 
should be inserted in full. Under ‘* Remarks,’ a reference should be made to the 
numbers in the other registers, identifying them with the same individuals who are 
entered on more than one register, whether as baptized, married, admitted to the com- 
munion, or died; and also in all the forms to the page in the second part, if it contain the 
record of any proceeding in which the individual is mentioned, or any separate biographical: 
notice is inserted. . 


Statistics.—The first table (see Schedule 7) is designed for recording annually, on the 
first day of January, an abstract of the records, exhibiting the numbers of communicants, 
admissions, removals, baptisms, and Sunday school scholars, according to the respective 
subdivisions of each as indicated in the form. Such a table, exhibiting the annual 
abstracts from the first organization of the church, might be easily compiled, and would 
give inasimple form a very important view of its state and progress. Statistics of this 
kind are now required by the State Conventions or Associations of many religious 
denominations, but the author is not aware that individual churches preserve a copy of 
these returns in the proceedings of their own church, 

The second table (see Schedule 8) is designed to exhibit statements to be recorded on 
the first day of January, annually, containing the estimated population of the parish 
connected and worshipping with the church, the number of marriages and deaths which 
have taken place during the previous year, the funds, income and expenditures, according 
to the specified subdivisions in the form, and the amount of the various collections, and 
donations for charitable or religious objects, taken up in the church or society. In regard 
to the first item—estimated population, it is not supposed that a clergyman can take an 
accurate census of his parishioners every year, but by having the number of families 
belonging to it known, he can estimate the population very nearly. It would also be 
desirable that the number of the average attendance on public worship should be stated. 
if any thing has occurred which renders any year peculiarly prominent in regard to 
any entry in these tables, it should be explained by a note in the miscellaneous records, 
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and the page where such note is found should be inserted under the head of remarks. 
The records should also specify how the salary of the clergyman is raised, whether by 
tax on the parishioners, according to valuation of property, or by tax on the pews, by 
subscription, by income of funds or any other way; and also what collection of Psalins 
and Hymns is used, and the date of its introduction. 

One very important object to be accomplished by having such records accurately kept, 
is to afford the means of ascertaining the annual statistics of the churches in regard to 
the number and condition of its members, and its pecuniary concerns. This subject 
begins to be regarded as important, but it is still receiving less than its proper share of 
attention. The manner in which our statistics have been usually presented to the public, 
is very imperfect, and does not exhibit the facts so as to show the general and comparative 
progress of religion, its increase or decrease, nor its influence on the different ages, sexes 
and conditions of life. This defect should not exist, but records should, in the first place, 
be correctly kept, and abstracts should be made, annually, which would exhibit the state 
of the church, the proportion of professors of religion to the whole population, the pro- 
portion of male and female professors, the specific ages of the professors, when they make 
profession and when they die, and the influence of religious character on the different 
ages and sexes, and on longevity, or in respect to different diseases. 

There are various forms in which abstracts might be made from such records, exhibiting 
the facts in interesting and important points of view. Periodical statements might be 
-.oceasionally made and recorded, (say once in five years or oftener,) in which the living 
members of the church might be classed according to their ages—those under 20, from 
29 to 25, from 25 to 30, and so on, into divisions of five years each through life, distin- 
guishing the males from the females, or they might be given for every age. The ages 
of the members of the church who have died, during the same time, might be classed in 
the same manner, and the aggregate and average age ascertained, both males and females, 
of the dead and living. In this way the law of mortality for the church may be deter- 
mined, and the average liability to death at any age easily ascertained. 

There is an intimate connection between our physical, and moral and retigious nature ; 
and though the subject has often been alluded to, it has never been investigated in a proper 
manner by an exhibition of authentic facts to ascertain how far one influences the other. 
The statistics of the progress of the church, the condition and age of its members, &c., 
would be a good subject for an occasional sermon in which to present the philosophical, 
moral and religious inferences they would suggest. 


Proceedings of the Church.—The page immediately following the printed forms should 
have the following entry only—‘* Votes, proceedings and miscellaneous records of the 
church.” These should be fully and correctly recorded, and should contain all the votes 
and proceedings of the church at length, the votes and other proceedings at ordinations, 
installations or dismissions of ministers, and of the election of officers, and cases of church 
discipline. The first entry of records should be a brief account of the origin and for- 
mation of the church and society, specifying whether it embraces the whole or a part of 
the town in which it is situated, and the reasons for its formation, and the names of the 
original and most active and important founders. Plans and descriptions of churches and 
houses of worship should be given, and the history of their erection and repairs, specifying 
the architect, contractor and expense, and how defrayed, the date and proceedings at 
Jength at dedication, The records should also contain an account of the various collections 
and donations for religious or charitable purposes, in the church or society, specifying 
the date, occasion, the object and the amount of each. Brief accounts and biouraphical 
notices concerning ministers, officers, donors and other important individuals, with num- 
bers in the margin referring to the same individuals, recorded in the printed forms in the 
first part of the register. The confession of faith or covenant should be recorded in full. 


Indexes.—Every volume of records should be provided with two indexes, one for the 
names and the other for the proceedings of the church, so that every name. whether 
male or female, and every matter, may be immediately referred to without unnecessar 
trouble or loss of time. ‘This can easily be done by the proposed plan (see Schedule 1 ) 
Where the name of the same individual occurs more than once, the different pages sbould 
be inserted. 

The facts for such a system of registration might be easily obtained by any clergyman 
by a little care and attention, without any interference with his other duties. And indeed 
the very act of obtaining and recording them would be a great advantage to him. It 
would lead him to a more intimate acquaintance with his people, their condition and 
character, and enable him to adapt his instruction more particularly to their wants. 
Every clergyman should supply himself with blanks for returns printed on detached 
pieces of paper, (see Schedules 9, 10, 11, 12,) and whenever any baptism, admission to 
the communion, marriage, or funeral is to take place, one of these blanks should be 
handed to those interested, to be filled up by them, and to be returned (o the clergyman; 

oit might be done by the clergyman himself, on inquiry of the parties. After the 
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ceremonies have taken place, the facts should be immediately entered in the register. 
The pecuniary statistics may be easily obtained from the treasurer or other officers of the 
church or parish. 

When records are made, every clergyman should consider it his sacred duty to preserve 
and transmit them uninjured to his successor. It is painful to see how some records of 
this kind have been treated. Some have been injured or lost through the carelessness of 
those who have had them in custody. Others have been destroyed owing to divisions and 
contentions in churches, to shield some persons interested, from censure, or to throw em- 
barrassment in the way of others. Not long since the author found an important volume 
of records of this kind which had been in the possession of the paper makers. Whoever 
neglects to make records, or by his carelessness or criminal intention mutilates or 
destroys them, commits a gross and irreparable fraud on the church immediately con- 
cerned, and on posterity. 

For a clergyman to make and leave behind him a correct system of records would be 
a strong inducement to fidelity; and whenever they are fully and accurately kept, it will 
add greatly to the respect with which he will be regarded, and to the influence of his own 
example, and will induce his successor to prize and emulate his character. In nothing 
can a clergyman more clearly leave the impress of his own character to his church, than 
in the recorded acts of his life. 

This is an inquiring age. There is an increasing desire for accurate investigation. 
Though bold assertion, vague statements, and unfounded assumption of facts, are made 
by many on which to build their uncertain theories, yet the spirit of the age seems to 
require more minuteness and accuracy of detail of actual fact, than has hitherto prevailed. 
This is the only true foundation for any correct theory in domestic economy, politics, 
morals, or religion. All men are interested in these great subjects, but especially the last, 
and none more particularly so than clergymen, No persons in society are so well situated 
as they are to commence and carry forward an improved system of collecting and preserv- 
ing the elements of all investigation by making minute and accurate original records. 

No one who has observed the progress of society within the last few years can fail to 
perceive the important character and tendencies of the age. All classes of society feel 
the force of some great influence. New modes of thought and action have taken place. 
The influence of fact upon fact which has already been brought to light, and which by 
the scrutiny and universal education of this age is constantly becoming known, is 
vast and powerful beyond ordinary conceptions. The mighty effect of the immense 
amount of individual mind, and collective physical energy and intellectual power, now in 
operation in the world, in analyzing and combining known facts, and producing new ones 
and new developments therefrom, is revolutionising our whole social system. These 
influences are destined to do for mankind in the coming ages what will place them in every 
thing above, far above any age that has preceded. In all these great events the church in 
this country largely partakes, and whoever lives and records its history and progress, during 
the next filty years, will exhibit it in a most interesting light. Let every minister then 
record the acts of his own church, and transmit them unimpaired to posterity. 


SCHEDULE I. 


InpEx To Names. 


Surname. | Name. | Page.|| Surname.| Name. | Page | Surname.| Name. | Page. 
InpDEx TO PROCEEDINGS. 
Subjects. Page. Subjects. Page. 
SCHEDULE II. 
REGISTER OF THE OFFICERS 1N THE CHURCH OF 
When Removals. 
Name of ~. | Date of es Remarks. 
Name of Persons. : adm. to Fa (oo . 
Office. the Chh. election. Date. | Cause. | Age. 


— 


————_— —_. —__-- | 
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SCHEDULE VII. 


>< S=SSL SPA eee ee —————EE—— se 
STATISTICS OF THE CHURCH oF 


Tase L.—Exhibiting the annual statements of the number of Communicants on the Jirst day of 
January ; the number of Admissions to the Communion ; the number of Removals ; and the num- 
ber of Baptisms during the year ending with the date: also the number of Scholars belonging tu the 
Bible Classes and Sunday Schools connected with the Society. Bere 


Admisstuns to 
* _ |the Communion. Removals. Baptisms. 
ommuni- Grr || ame $<, | ——_~—_-_,, | Bibleclass 
cants. tee ss | : | celine ie ~ ; and Sun- 
el) sore ee pci la = Sys if hool 
2)\3= =!2°9|/5% eS dss day schoo 
Sa ee SSC e2ias roman scholars. Remarks. 
Year. etiags om) FS | 0 a |O 
° a5 3) 
——_s|—-—|—-— ——|—— | —-— —_——|-—-— ——a_ 
$|_. | ls} ls}. | Js} ls} ls | |s 3 
S8|2| 3 [élfiglaia-/slslel2lale| ad lslels/s| a lsls| z 
25/5 [slSislel s lSlElslElelel = lelelsié| = lelel & 
Sead elem 
SCHEDULE VIII. 
Sratis1ics oF THE CHURCH OF 


Tasie IL.—Exhibiting the annual statements of the estimated population of the Parish or Society 
onthe first day of January ; the number of Marriages and Deaths ; the Income and Expenditures, 
Collections and Donations for charitable and religious purposes. 


i=} 1 
S FS 
ee Funds. Income. Expenditures. es 4 
aa cco | Sh | aE Et 
are : ; ! sia 
23 , </ 3 : 5 23% 
Year.| so |g = & fs eae 2 22.2] Remarks. 
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| 
SCHEDULE IX. 
Dear S1r,—I desire baptism for my described as follows :— 
Name, Name of father, 
Age, Occupation, 
Sex and condition, Namie of mother, 
Date of birth, Residence. 
Place of birth, 
Dated at the day of A. D. 18 ‘ 
SCHEDULE X. 
Contract or Margrace, 
Between the Parties described as follows :— 
Description. | Of the Man. | Of the Woman. A 
Name, = § 
Age, o.k 
Condition, Cees 
Occupation, g, | & 
& 


Place of birth, 

Residence at the time of marriage, 
Father's name, 

Father’s residence, 

Father’s occupation, 

Mother’s name. 


Vol. 


so 
i 
a 
= 
i 
Ss 
a 
2 
‘The intentions of marriuge between the purties above described were duly entered by me |.2 
the day of A. D. i8 in the Register of Marriages for the town a 
of and have been published according to law. oS 
Attest, Clerk. | 2 
Ss 
The parties described in this instrument were duly married in byme|.¢ = 
this day of ADIs . ‘ eee 
(Signed,) A——— B Awe 
= Ce 
, A . 36 
The marriage was solemized between us : And in the presence of us, witnesses: oF 
ms 
E ee I K——. 3 


ee ee eee 
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SCHEDULE XI. 
Dear Sr1r,—I desire admission to the church under your care. 


My Name, Plaee of birth, 
Age, Manner of admission, 
Sex and condition, Residence, 
Date of birth, _ Occupation. 
Dated at the day of A. D. 18 : 


SCHEDULE XIL 


Dear Sin,—] desire your attendance at the funeral of the following described person : 


Date of death, Date of birth, 

Name, Place of birth, 

Age, Name of parents, 

Sex and condition, Cause of death, : 

Occupation, ; Place of interment intended. 
Dated at the day of A. D. 18 


HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
Eurly History. 


Tue exact date of the origin of this celebrated University is not known. Mr. 
Hallam states that the earliest authentic mention of Cambridge as a place of 
learning is in Matthew Paris, who informs us that in 1209, John, Kiag of England, 
having caused three clerks of Oxford to be hanged on suspicion of murder, the 
whole body of scholars left that city, and emigrated, some to Cambridge, some 
to Reading, in order to carry on their studies. But it may be conjectured with 
some probability, that they were led to a town so distant as Cambridge by the 
previous establishment of academical instruction in that place.* An ancient 
author, P. Blaesensis, or Peter of Blois, in his additions to the History of Ingulfus, 
has the following, which, says Mr. Malden,t is not destitute of probability. 
“Joffred, abbot of Croyland, sent over, in about 1109, to his manor of Cottenham, 
near Cambria, Gislebert, his fellow monk, and professor of divinity, with three 
other monks, who, following him into England, being thoroughly furnished with 
philosophical theorems, and other primitive sciences, repaired daily to Cambridge, 
and having hired a certain public barn, made open profession of their sciences, 
and in a short space of time, drew together a great number of scholars. But in 
the second year after their coming, the number of their scholars became so great, 
as well from ont of the whole country, as the town, that the biggest barn or 
house that was, or any church whatsoever, sufficed not to contain them. Where- 
upon, sorting themselves apart in several places, and taking the University of 
Orleans for their pattern, early in the morning, monk Odo, a singular gram- 
marian and satirical poet, read grammar unto boys, and those of the younger sort 
assigned unto him, according to the doctrine of Priscian and Remigias upon him. 
At one of the clock, Terricus, a most subtle and witty sophister, taught the elder 
sort of young men, Aristotle’s Logic, after the Introductions of Porphyry and the 
comments of Averroés. At three of the clock, monk William read a Lecture in 
Tully’s Rhetoric and Quinctilian’s Flores. But the great master, Gislibert, 
upon every Sunday and holyday, preached God’s word unto the people, and 
thus out of this little fountain, which grew up to be a great river, we see how 
the city of God is now become enriched, and all England made fruitful by means 


of very many masters and doctors proceeding out of Cambridge, in manner of 
the holy Paradise.t 


* Harper's edition of Hallam’s Middle Ages, p. 525. 
ee of Universities, London, 1836, p. 92, 
Thomas Fuller’s History of the University of Cambridge, since the Conquest, ed, 1655, p. 4. 
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An old building is pointed out at this day as the barn in which these mission- 
aries of learning taught, or at least as retaining some portion of its walls. 

Mr. Dyer states that he finds the term University applied to Cambridge in a 
public instrument of 1223. According to Mr. Hallam, the date of its first incor- 
poration is the 15th of Henry III. or 1231. In Hare’s Register of the charters 
and other monuments of the liberties and privileges of the University, which is 
the authority on which the University relies, there is no charter of incorporation 
of this year, nor indeed any of this monarch, but there are many public letters 
of Henry relating to the University. These fully recognise its existence, its 
masters and chancellor, and some customs and privileges of the University. 
One of the most important of these early monuments is a royal letter, addressed 
to the sheriff of the county, calling upon him, “ to repress the insubordination of 
clerks and scholars, and to compel them to obedience to the injunctions of the 
bishop of Ely, either by imprisonment or banishment from the University, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the chancellor and masters.’ In the 15th of Henry III. 
is a royal letter, which provides that “lodgings or hostels (hospitia) shall be 
taxed, i.e. valued, according to the custom of the University, namely, by two 
masters and two respectable and lawful men of the town, and let to the scholars 
according to their valuation.” These and other documents are prefaced in Hare’s 
Collection, by letters of invitation, addressed to the scholars of the University of 
Paris two years before, viz. in 1229. It would appear, therefore, that this pro- 
tection accorded by the King to the hitherto unnoticed school of Cambridge, 
arose out of the circumstances which caused the scholars of Paris to quit their 
university and seek instruction in England. 

Many of the royal letters of this and the following reigns relate to disputes 
between the University and the corporation of the town about their respective 
privileges; and a frequent cause of complaint is the remissness of the magistrates 
of the town in executing the sentences of the chancellor. ‘The jurisdiction of 
the University in all cases, whether civil or criminal, except those of felony or 
mayhem, (act of maiming) in which one of the parties was a master or scholar, is 
repeatedly confirmed ; nor was this privilege questioned in the King’s courts. 

The first formal charter which is extant was granted by Edward I. in the 20th 
year of his reign. Charters more and more afaple were granted by Edward IL., 
Edward IIL, Richard Il. and Henry IV., in the beginning of their reigns. 
These charters were confirmed by Edward IV., Edward VI. and Elizabeth; and 
they were finally ratified by the act of parliament for the incorporation of the 
two Universities in the thirteenth of Elizabeth. 

There are comparatively but few papal bulls and rescripts extant. There is 
a rescript of Gregory IX, (1227—1241) addressed to the prior of Barnwell and 
the chancellor of the University, the existence of which, under its proper head, 
must have been thus recognised. When Hugh Balsham, bishop of Ely, founded 
St. Peter’s College, he obtained a royal charter from Edward I,, and a confir- 
mation from the pope. Edward IL, inthe 10th year of his reign, granted a 
charter to the University, confirming the charter which he had granted before, 
and adding some new privileges. At the same time he sought a confirmation of 
the privileges of the University from the papal see; and a bull was issued ac- 
cordingly by John XXII., at Avignon, in the second year of his pontificate, 
(1217-1218). It mentions privileges conferred by former popes as well as by 
former kings, and confirms them all. It ordains that there shall be thenceforth 
at Cambridge a studium generale, and that every faculty shall be maintained 
there; and that the college of masters and scholars of the said studium shall be 
accounted a University, and enjoy all rights which any university whatsoever, 
lawfully established, can and ought to enjoy.* From the date of this bull, 
Cambridge was recognised among the universities of Christendom. 

Soon after the middle of the 13th century, a number of scholars, on account of 
some disturbances at Cambridge, retired to Northampton. The wisdom of their 
choice is thus commended by Fuller. ‘Here they met with many Oxford men, 


* Studium, says Malden, is a place of study. A Studiuwm Generale is a place where all branches of 
learning are taught ; the very meaning of which, by an erroneous etymology has been fastened on the word 
university. A university, as is shown by the learned German, Von Savigny, is a corporation of persons. 
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who on the like occasion had deserted Oxford, and retreated hither to study. 
I commend their judgment in the choice of so convenient a place, where the air 
is clear, yet not oversharp; the earth fruitful, yet not very dirty; water plentiful, 
yet far from any fennish annoyance; and wood, (most wanting now of days,) 
conveniently sufficient in that age. But the main is, Northampton is near the 
centre of England, so that all travellers coming thither from the remotest parts 
of the land, may be said to be met by the town in the midst of their journey, so 
impartial is the situation in the navel of the kingdom.’* At the end of four 
years the king recalled the scholars from Northampton. 

By a bull issued by pope Eugenius IV. in 1433, the University was finally ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction, not only of the bishop of the diocese, but of the 
archbishop of the province. 


Title of the University, etc. 


The University is incorporated by the name of ‘The Chancellor, Masters and 
Scholars of the University of Cambridge.” “The frame of this little common- 
wealth standeth upon the union of seventeen colleges, or societies, devoted to 
-the study of Jearning and knowledge, and for the better service of church and 
State.” All these Colleges or Hallst have been founded since the reign of 
Edward I., and are maintained by the endowments of their several founders and 
benefactors. Each college is a body corporate, bound by its own statutes ; but 
is likewise controlled by the paramount laws of the University. The present 
university statutes were given by queen Elizabeth in the 12th year of her reign, 
and, with the former privileges, were sanctioned by parliament. They are the 
foundation on which ali new laws are framed. 

Each of the seventeen departments or colleges, furnishes members both for the 
executive and legislative branch of its government. The place of assembly is 
the Senate-House. 

All persons who are M. A.,t or Doctors in Divinity, Law or Physic, having 
their names upon college Boards, holding any university office, or being resident 
in the town of Cambridge, have votes in this assembly. The number of those 
who have a title to the appellation of members of the senate, is at present about 
2,600. The senate is divided into two houses, denominated the regent’s and 
non-regent’s house, with a view to some particular duties allotted to the members 
of the regent’s house, by the statutes of the university. 

Masters of arts of Jess than five years’ standing, and doctors of less than two, 
compose the regent) or upper house; or, as it is otherwise called, the white- 
hood house, from its members wearing their hoods lined with white silk. All 
the rest constitute the non-regent or lower house, otherwise the black hood 
house, its members wearing black silk hoods. But doctors of more than two 
years’ standing and the public orator of the University may vote in either house. 
according to their pleasure. 

Besides these two houses, there isa council called the Caput, chosen annually 
on the 12th of October, by which every university order termed grace, must be 
approved before it can be introduced to the senate. The Caput consists of the 
vice-chancellor, a doctor in each of the faculties, divinity, civil law and physic, 
and two masters of arts, who are representatives of the regent and the non- 
regent houses. 

A few days before the beginning of each term, the vice-chancellor publishes 
a list of the several days on which a congregation, or assembly of the senate, 
will be held for transacting university business. Those fixed days occur about 


* Fuller's History, p. 12. 

t Colleges and Halls are synonymous here, though not so at Oxford. Thus Clare Hal! is called “ Col- 
legium, sive Domus, sive aula de Clare.” 

{ In the collocation of the letters of this title, M. A., we have followed the universal practice in Eng- 
land, in books, catalogues, documents, etc in the English language. Where the title occurs in Latin, it is 
printed A, M. So B. A., bachelor of arts in English; A. B.,in Latin. Hitherto, in this country, the 
practice has been to write A.M. and A. B. both in English and Latin documents. Some of the colleges, 
however, are adopting the English mode. Mr. Taylor bas also followed it in his valuable catalogue of the 
Library of the Andover Theological Seminary. 

§ The technical term at Cambridge, originally, signifying to teach, was regere ; and the master of arts, 
or the doctor of any faculty, on his creation, necessarily, became a regent, that is a teacher in the schools. 
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once a fortnight. Any placet, order or grace must be presented from the caput 
to the non-regent house ; if it passes there, it is presented to the regents, and if 
adopted by them, becomes a law. 


[To be concluded. } 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Statistics. This word is of German origin, and is derived from the word staat, 
signifying the same as our English word state, or a body of men existing in a social 
union. Statistics may be defined, “the ascertaining and bringing together of those facts 
which are calculated to illustrate the condition and prospects of society ;” and the object 
of statistical science is to consider the results which they produce, with the view to 
determine those principles on which the well being of society depends. It differs from 
political economy, because, though it has the same end in view, it does not discuss 
causes, nor reason upon probable effects; it seeks only to collect, arrange and compare 
that class of facts which alone can form the basis of correct conclusions with respect to 
social and political government. 


Canwats In ENGLAND. The navigable canals for the transport of goods and produce 
in England are estimated now to exceed 2,200 miles in length, while the navigable 
rivers exceed 1,800 miles, making together more than 4,000 miles of inland navigation, 
the greater part of which has been created or rendered available during the last eighty 
years. Ireland has but 300 miles of canal navigation, and 100 of river. 


Srram Navicarion. In 1818, the number of steam vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom was 19; in 1836, there were 554. In 1819, only four steam vessels were built 
and registered, averaging 100 tons each; in 1836, 86 were registered, averaging 127 tons 
each. The number of passengers conveyed by the Hull and Selby steam packets in the 
twelve months which preceded the opening of the Leeds and Selby Railway was 33,882, 
whereas in the twelve months that followed that event, the number conveyed was 
62,105. 


Rartways. Since the opening of the railway between Liverpool and Manchester, 
the deliveries of letters are as frequent and rapid as the deliveries of the two penny post 
between the opposite ends of London. The economical effect of that railway, measured 
in money alone, amounts to nearly a quarter of a million sterling annually; but the 
saving of time, the facility of transacting business with greater despatch, and other 
important considerations are, perhaps, of equal value. 


Forrragn Commerce. The average annual exports of British produce and manu- 
factures in the decennary period from 1801 to 1810, amounted to £40,737,970; from 1812 
to 1820, £41,484,461; from 1821 to 1830, £36,597,623. Since 1830, the amount has 
been progressively advancing, and in 1836, exceeded by £1,765,543 the amount in 1815, 
the first year of the peace, which, with the exception of 1836, was the greatest year of 
export trade, which Britain has ever seen. 


War Expenditure oF Great Britain. During the ten years between 1805 and 
1814, the government expenditure exceeded eight hundred millions sterling! In the 
course of the war, £46,289,459 were paid in subsidies and loans to foreign countries, as 
appears by the public accounts, though this sum is below the actual amount. ia 
the present century, the national defence has cost upwards of one thousand millions 
sterling; 63 per cent. of which is shown to have been expended in the fourteen years 
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from 1800 to 1814, and the remainder, 37 per cent., in the twenty-two years of peace. 
The average annual expenditures under the heads of navy, army, and ordnance, for the 
six years ending 1836, was £12,714,289; and in the six years from 1809 to 1814, the 
expenditure under these heads averaged each year, £58,092,906. 


ProGreEss or RusstiA. 


The acquisitions of Russia from Sweden equal the remainder of Sweden. 


gs “ “ «Poland equal the Austrian Empire. 

“ “ “ «European Turkey equal Prussia, excluding the Rhenish 
Provinces. 

“ “6 Ws «© Asiatic Turkey equal the German Small States, Rhenish 
Prussia, Holland and Belgium. 

“ cs se Persia equal England. 

“ es a “ Tartary equal European Turkey, Greece, Italy and 
Spain. 

-- The Russian frontier has advanced towards Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna and 
Paris about . . . . 700 miles. 

w EE £5 2 fs 6 Constantinople . . . . S500 * 

6c ce ae oo Be Stockholm in Sweden, . 630 “ 

we xs ow ce ss Teheran, Capital of Persia, 1,000 * 


The total acquisitions of Russia in 64 years equal her whole European empire before 
that time. : 


Estimated population of Russia: 


In 1689, at the accession of Peter I, . .. .. . .- «© 15,000,000 
GP pay CG sc of Catherine, LT.) gy. wyatt cel ae ere 2050003000: 
sé 1796,,_ |‘ death of sc Sie ioe « fisted Bug 3 6,000:000 
Ca ibe edsy sco Sof. Alexander, ito cueiatc cll ie Merk eno, OU0000) 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Elements of Mental Philosophy ; embracing the Two Departments of the Intellect 
and the Sensibilities. By Thomas C. Upham, Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Bowdoin College. In two Volumes. Third Edition. Port- 
land: Published by William Hyde, for Z. Hyde. 1839. pp. 461, 468. 

This work, which has now reached the third edition, is designed to give a concise 
and just view of the whole series of mental operations, excepting those of the will, 
which are made the subject of examination in another volume. The work is essentially 
eclectic. By this we mean, that the author is not the partizan or opponent of any of the 
numerous schools of philosophy which have appeared; but endeayors to gather from 
all sources those leading views respecting the mind which seem conformable to truth; 
and this is the most judicious method to be adopted. 

The volumes before us relate to two distinct departments of the mind. The first 
volume treats of the intellect. This evidently is the proper order of discussion. Its 
table of contents exhibits the great number of topics considered—all of them important. 
They relate exclusively to the perceptive or intellective powers, or in other words, to 
the mind as it is developed in the acquisition of knowledge; being what some writers 
have called the ‘cognitive mind.” 

The second volume relates to a class of subjects altogether different, viz: the emotions, 
and the forms and modifications of desire, such as the instincts, appetites, propensities 
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and affections, together with the various moral feelings. These several topics have 
been examined with great care, and their analysis and arrangements present claims to 
originality. 

The work is simple and clear in style; easily understood even when the subject is 
abstruse ; and enlivened throughout by various interesting facts, which are introduced 
either to support or illustrate the principles advanced. 

These two volumes are abridged and published in one volume of 450 pages, and in 
this form has already passed through four editions. Both works, the larger and the 
smaller, are already extensively used in colleges and academies, and it is believed that 
they ought to be adopted by our literary institutions generally. 

Another volume in this series of works on Mental Philosopsy, printed separately, is a 
“Treatise on the Will.” This presents a distinct but important view of the mind; 
and one which is necessary to a comprehensive and complete knowledge of the whole 
subject. All of these works, different, in this respect, from metaphysical writings in 
general, particularly those of the French School, exhibit and defend views which are 
decidedly favorable to the great truths of strict morality and evangelical religion. 

These several volumes make a complete system of treatises upon the different branches 
of the mind, and seem destined to become standard works on the subjects which they 
discuss. 


Statistics of the Medical Colleges in the United States, from the Fourth Volume of 
the Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of New York. 1839. 
pp. 12. 

These statistics were collected by Dr. T. R. Beck. The number of medical graduates 
of the University of Pennsylvania from 1791 to 1838, was 3,320. Various tables are 
given, showing the residence of the students, proportion from each State, etc. The 
number of students of the Medical School of Transylvania University, Ky. from 1820 
to 1830, was 3,800, the number of graduates was 1,075. From the annual circular of 
the Medical Institution of Yale College, 1839-1840, we learn that the whole number 
of graduates of that institution, from the first course of lectures in 1813-14, is 439 ; 
that of licentiates, 273. The professors in the institution are Drs. Silliman, Ives, Tully, 
Knight, Beers and Hooker. 


Female Education: Tendencies of the Principles embraced, and of the System 
adopted in the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South Hadley, Ms. 1839. 
pp. 26. 

This institution was ready for the reception of scholars Nov. 8, 1837. The original 
plan was to provide for 200 scholars. The only building yet erected can accommodate 
but 90. In order to complete the plan in respect to buildings, furniture, etc., about 
$25,000 more are needed. The domestic work of the family is performed by the mem- 
bers of the seminary. There has not been a hired domestic of the family since its 
organization. It has adopted a thorough, extensive and systematic course of study. 
The features of the system and the objects of the school may be learned by examining 
the pamphlet whose title we have given, and also a very sensible and well-written 
Address, lately delivered at the anniversary of the school by the Rev. R. Anderson, D. D. 


of Boston. 


The Trial of Jesus before Caiaphas and Pilate; being a Refulation of Mr. Salva- 
dor’s Chapter entitled “ The Condemnation of Jesus.” By M. Dupin, Advocate 
and Doctor of Laws. Translated from the French by a Member of the American 
Bar. Boston: C.C. Little & James Brown. 1839. pp. 88. 

A few years ago, Mr. Joseph Salvador, a physician and a Jew, published at Paris a 
learned work, entitled, “ History of the Institutions of Moses and the Hebrew People.” 

To a chapter on the administration of justice, he subjoined an account of the trial and 


VOL. XII. 38 
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condemnation of Jesus, in the course of which he gave the opinion that the trial, con- 
sidered merely as a legal proceeding, was conformable to the Jewish law. This opinion, 
M. Dupin, an eminent French lawyer, controverted. In a little volume, which he 
soon published, he has discussed the question with great ability. As an argument, his 
work is unanswerable. Many thanks are due to the American translator for presenting 
it in an excellent English dress. 


Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns for 1838-89. Boston: Dutton & 
Wentworth. pp. 341. 

This Report was prepared by the Hon. Horace Mann, the intelligent and indefatigable 
Secretary of the Board of Education. It will be found to be the most interesting and 
useful document on the subject of education, ever presented to the people of this Com- 
monwealth. It is an abstract of the school returns from 298 towns, together with selec- 
tions from the reports of the school committees. The various matters in the volume 
are classed under the five following heads, Statistical facts in regard to the several 
schools, Particular comparisons between the different schools of a town or the different 
classes of a school, Evidence of the general condition of the schools, Views of the 
school committees, and Testimonials to the great value of our common school system. 
We here subjoin the general aggregate. ~ 


Number of towns which have made returns, F . = 3 : 298 
Population, May 1,1887, . . 2 ; ° . - : : 695,550 
Valuation, 1830, . . : : é : : : - « $207,783,308 30 
Number of public schools, 2 a : : : : . 3,014 
QQ 286 

Number of scholars of all ages in all the schools, ; cnnlere : ‘ lise 

. _ § summer : ° : : ; 93,814 
Average attendance in the schools, ; etait 2 i : r . 116,855 


Number of persons between 4 and 16 years of age, . - : E 182,191 


Average length of the schools in months and days, . . s 74 
Number of teachers including summer and winter t i ee : pits 
g win * eTMS; J ite males) 3.895 
. : males, . : : : 
Average wages per month including board, ; females, ; : i : ee 39 
Average value of board per month, ; a euinles, ee 5 ft. thas es 
Average wages per month, exclusive of board, i at pales "4 . fe vn 
Amount of money raised by taxes for the support of schools, including 
only the wages of teachers, board and fuel, * . ‘ $447,809 96 
Amount of board and fuel contributed for public schools, . : . 31,934 88 
Number of incorporated academies, . ; ; : . . : 73 
Aggregate of months kept, 5 5 : i - - $ : 7304 
Average number of scholars, a. . - : * . : s 3,599 


Aggregate paid for tuition, : . : : : : . $54,113 69 
Number of incorporated academies, private schools, and schools kept 


to prolong common schools, : d ‘ ; . A : 1,100 
Aggregate of months kept, 3 : é : . : . : 73444 
Average number of scholars, . : ; : ‘ . ° ‘ 24,548 
Aggregate paid for tuition, : : ‘ : : : ; $270,462 80 
Amount of local funds, i : ; : 5 3 * ; . 276,649 72 
Income from same, : ‘ ; 4 A 3 ‘ . , - 12,895 91 


We cannot forbear to add, in conclusion, that this Report does honor alike to the State, 
to the Secretary of the Board of Education, and to the late accomplished Governor, 
We hope that there will be no wavering hereafter in pursuit of the same great object— 
the perfection of our common school system. 


A Guide for Mothers and Nurses in the Management of Young Children. 
By Caleb Ticknor, M.D. New York: Taylor & Dodd. 1839. pp. 242, 


This work is highly recommended by Drs. Francis, Stearns, Hoffman, Rodgers, Boyd, 
Bedford, Neilson and other eminent medical gentlemen of New York. The book is im 
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part a compilation from the treatises of Maunsell and Evanson, Clark, Dewees, Eberle, 
etc. It is written in a plain and familiar style, well fitted to the comprehension of 
persons of moderate education. 


The American Medical Almanac, for 1840; designed for the daily use of prac- 
tising Physicians, Surgeons, Students and Apothecaries ; being also a Pocket 
Memorandum and Account Book, and general Medical Directory of the United 
States and the British Provinces. By J. V. C. Smith, M.D. Vol. Il. pp. 152. 

The contents of this volume fulfil the promises made in the ample title which we 
have quoted. The book is very handsomely printed by Mr. S. N. Dickinson, and is 
published by Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb. It contains very full accounts of the 
medical societies in the United States, and also valuable papers from Drs. Warren, 

Hayward and others. 


Speech of Mr. Sevier of Arkansas, in the Senate of the United States, on the Bill 
to provide for the protection and security of the emigrants and other Indian 
tribes West of the States of Missouri and Arkansas, Feb. 23, 1839. pp. 16. 

One object of the above named bill was to establish in the Indian country a Territorial 

Indian Government. The average breadth of the Territory is over 200 miles, its length 

over 600. It contains an area of about 80,000,000 of acres of the public lands. There 

are now in the Territory, according to Mr. Sevier, about 95,000 Indians, divided into 
upwards of twenty tribes. Many interesting facts are embodied in the sketch of the 
honorable senator. 


A Wreath forthe Tomb: or Extracts from eminent Writers on Death and Eternity. 
With an Introductory Essay, and a Sermon on the Lessons taught by Sickness. 
By Prof. Edward Hitchcock of Amherst College. Amherst: J.S. & C. Adams. 
1839. pp. 250. 


Facing the title page is a very neat engraving, representing a father returning to his 
home from a long absence, and welcomed at the door by his family. The essay occupies 
73 pages, and the sermon 36. The remainder of the volume consists of short extracts 
from Drelincourt, Baxter, Jeremy Taylor and others, on the subjects of sickness, death 
and the eternal state. We have been particularly pleased with the sermon. It will be 
read with deep interest, especially by all such as have arisen from a bed of languishing 
sickness. The lessons which in these circumstances we are taught, are, that sickness 
and health are as dependent upon fixed and invariable laws as any operations of nature ; 
sickness teaches us how entirely dependent we are upon God; it quickens our sensi- 
bilities to the value of our blessings; it gives us experimental proof of the value and 
power of salvation by grace; it shows us that a state of disease and weakness is very 
unfavorable for beginning a preparation for eternity; it rectifies our estimates of our 
worldly plans, pursuits and importance ; and it sometimes affords delightful anticipations 
of the blessedness of the Christian’s everlasting rest. We should be truly glad to quote 
all which is said under the first division, going to show, that when disease assails us, 
we may be sure that there is a natural cause for it. We have violated, knowingly or 
unknowingly, some one or more of those statutes, without the observance of which, 
health cannot be maintained. 


The Divine Discipline of the Ministry: An Address delivered before the Society 
of Inquiry, in the Theological Institute, East Windsor Hill, Ct., Aug. 5, 1839. 
By Edward W. Hooker, Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Ben- 
nington, Vt. Hartford, Ct.: E, Geer. 1839. pp. 20. 

By divine discipline of the ministry, is meant that course of teaching which God 
employs with his ministers, to qualify them for the various duties of the sacred office. 
Ministers are imperfect, like other men, and need discipline. They have easily besetting 
sins, The holiest ministers who have lived on the earth have not escaped trials. The 
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servants of God in all ages are visited with domestic trials, with personal afflictions, 
with spiritual grief’, and with trials arising from the imperfections or apostasy of 
brethren in the ministry. These considerations are illustrated by the cases of Moses, 
Paul, Luther, Baxter, Bunyan and others, who “out of weakness, were made strong,” 
and who “endured a great fight of afflictions.” From this brief analysis of the main 
thoughts in Mr. Hooker’s Address, it will be seen that he has presented a rich and 
interesting train of reflection, drawn from the stores of pastoral experience, and fitted to 
the exigencies of the youthful brethren whom he addressed. 


Means and Ends, or Self-Training. By the Author of Redwood, Hope Leslie, etc. 
“As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” Third Edition. Boston: Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon & Webb. 1839. pp. 278. 

Miss Sedgwick is certainly one of the most interesting and useful of our American 
writers. She holds a vigorous pen, and she uses it faithfully in attacking the thousand 
fashions which are at war with health, reason and happiness. This book is full of sound 
instruction, conveyed in a very impressive manner. No one can fail to read it through, 

“who takes it up. We will not vouch for the correctness of every sentiment which it 
contains, but we are sure it will do much good wherever it is read. 


Transplanted Flowers, or Memoirs of Mrs. Rumpff, daughter of John Jacob 
Astor, Esq.; also brief Memoirs of the Duchess de Broghe, and of Mrs. 
Grandpierre. By Robert Baird. New York: John 8. Taylor. 1839. pp. 160. 


This is an affecting and beautiful memorial of three highly cultivated females, who 
not long since adorned the garden of Christendom, and are now transplanted flowers in 
the Paradise of God above. 


Self-Culture: Am Address Introductory to the Franklin Lectures, delivered at 
Boston, September, 1838. By Wilham E. Channing, D. D. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1839. pp. 57. 

The eloquent lecturer gives in this discourse, first, a definition of self-culture, secondly, 
describes its means, and, thirdly, answers some of the leading objections to the views 
which he presents. He, who does what he can to unfold all his powers and capacities, 
especially his nobler ones, so as to become a well proportioned, vigorous, excellent, happy 
being, practises self-culture. This self-cultivation is moral, religious, intellectual, social 
and practical. The first means of self-culture, and that which includes all the rest, is 
to fasten on it as our great end, to determine deliberately and solemnly, that we will 
make the most of the powers which God has given us, Another means, is the control 
of the animal appetites. Under this head, Dr. Channing has a powerful vindication of 
the Massachusetts license law. A third important means is intercourse with superior 
minds. A fourth means is to free ourselves from the power of human opinion and 
example, except as far as this is sanctioned by our own deliberate judgment. Another 
means may be found by every man in his condition or occupation, be it what it may. 
The only remaining means which Dr. C. considers, are in our free government, or our 
social institutions, and Christianity. The objections which, in our opinion, are com- 
pletely removed, are, that self-culture, for men generally, is impracticable, labor and 
self-culture are irreconcilable, the laboring classes cannot find time for reading, and if 
they could, it should be spent in relaxation. 'Though we might not assent to every 
opinion expressed in this pamphlet, yet it is characterized, on every page, by great 
beauty of expression and force of thought. 


Report on the Shooting Stars of August 9th and 10th, 1839; with other facts 
relating to the frequent occurrence of a Meteoric Display in August. By 
Edward C. Herrick, Recording Sec. Connecticut Acad. of Arts and Sciences. 

This article was published in a late number of Prof. Silliman’s Journal of Science. 

It communicates a variety of important facts in relation to the phenomenon which it 
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describes, from the pen of Mr. Herrick and of other observers in different and distant 
parts of the United States. We are happy to-see this subject attracting attention more 
and more, 


Observations on Language and Commerce, addressed to the Members of the 
Mercantile Library Association, in New York. By Noah Webster, LL. D. 
New Haven: 8. Babcock. 1839. 

This little pamphlet of the venerable lexicographer contains a variety of important 
Suggestions on the correct use of words, and on many of the common errors in the 
employment of language. A few of the last pages are devoted to some remarks on 
commerce, the coins, banks, credit, finance, etc. 


A Sermon delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Daniel Bates Woods, as Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Springwater, Livingston County, N. Y. By 
Leonard Woods, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology, Andover. Andover: 
Printed by Gould, Newman & Saxton. 1839. pp. 16. 


This Sermon is founded on 1 Tim. iv. 15. ‘ Meditate upon these things; give thyself 
wholly to them; that thy profiting may appear to all.” The object of the preacher is 
to enforce the exhortation in the text. This he does by various considerations, and in a 
most kind, faithful and satisfactory manner. Though the discourse may rebuke some 
ministers for their zeal in matters foreign to the appropriate duties of their office; yet 
the rebuke is needed, and it could come from no one with greater propriety than from 
Dr. Woods, who has spent so large a portion of his life in giving instruction and advice 
to those who are to be ambassadors of Christ. The sermon is timely, and may be read 
by all ministers with profit. 


A Sermon, preached at the Funeral of the Rev. David Peabody, M. A., Evans 
Professor of Oratory and Belles Lettres in Dartmouth College, Oct. 20, 1839. 
By Nathan Lord, D.D., President of the College. Hanover: Thomas Mann. 
1839. pp. 15. 

Prof. Peabody was born in Topsfield, Ms., fitted for college at Dummer Academy, 
Byfield, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1828, studied theology at Andover, and at 
Prince Edward, Va., was pastor of a Congregational church, first at Lynn, Ms. and 
then at Worcester, Ms., and died while sustaining the office of professor of rhetoric at 
Dartmouth College, in October, 1839. A short but interesting sketch of his character 
is given by Dr. Lord in his funeral sermon. ‘He was intelligent, grave, dignified, 
conscientious in all his relations, thorough as a scholar, consistent as a divine, keenly 
sensitive in respect te the proprieties of life, warm in his affections, stern in his 
integrity, and one of the few who are qualified to be models to the young, ornaments to 
general society and pillars in the church of God.” The sermon of Pres. Lord, which 
is happily illustrated, is founded on 1 Cor. xv. 57, 

Weare happy to add, that the Rev. Samuel G, Brown, son of the late President Brown 
of Dartmouth College, is appointed to succeed Mr. Peabody. Mr. Brown has spent the 
last eighteen months in travelling in Europe and Western Asia. He will return early 
in the ensuing spring, when it is expected he will enter upon the duties of his office. 


A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Nathan Bangs, D. D. In 
two Volumes, 12mo. Third Edition. New York: T. Mason & G. Lane. 
1839. pp. 371, 464. 

This History by Dr. Bangs is compiled from Wesley’s Works, the British and 
American Minutes of Conferences, Moore and Watson’s Life of the Wesleys, Bishop 
Ashbury’s Journal, Lee’s History of the Methodists, Life of Dr. Coke, Lee and 
Garretson’s Memoirs, Abbott’s Life, Arminian and Methodist Magazine, the Methodist 
Magazine and Quarterly Review, the Christian Advocate and Journal, Bancroft’s 
History of the United States, and other sources. The author seems to have been 
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indefatigable in his exertions to procure correct information. The results of his labors 
will be interesting and important, not only to the members of his denomination, but to 
the friends of learning and truth generally. It is a succinct and brief history of a 
great and growing denomination. It contains the substance of many large volumes, 
also of facts scattered through magazines and newspapers. The first volume has a 
picture of the first Methodist meeting-house built in New York city, or in America. 
This was erected in John Street, New York, A. D. 1768. The second volume has a por- 
trait of Thomas Webb, a captain in the British army and a useful Methodist minister. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN. 


[Communicated by J. D. ButieR.] 


Tue Theological Seminary at Auburn went into operation in 1821. Of the thirty- 
seven theological seminaries in the United States, seven commenced operations before, 
“and twenty-nine since that at Auburn. It is therefore in point of age the eighth institu- 
tion in the country. 

The ultimate supervision and control of the institution is given to the ministers and 
churches which surround it. 

It is 125 miles from Buffalo, 169 from Albany, and by the railroad just completed, 
within 24 hours travel of New York city. 

The rooms, comfortably furnished, are rent free. 

The library now consists of about 5,000 volumes. The funds, now drawing an interest 
of seven per cent., are $41,000. 

The average number of graduates in the four last classes is ten. The average number 
from the origin of the institution, has been eight. Its popularity and usefulness, there- 
fore, may be deemed on the increase. 

The Rev. Baxter Dickinson, D. D., late of Lane Seminary, was recently elected to 
the professorship of sacred rhetoric, &c., and he has accepted and entered upon the 
duties of his office. 


The authority for the statements which follow, is the last Triennial Catalogue, pub- 
lished during the last year. 


SCHEDULE I. 


Showing the number that have annually finished their course in the Auburn Theological Seminary ; 


designating the Colleges at which they were graduated—the number of Missionaries—and the number 
that have deceased. 


~» 
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SCHEDULE II. 


Showing the States in which the Alumni of the Theological Seminary, Auburn, 


had their original resi- 


dence, and the Colleges at which they were graduated. 


* d 5 o ee ees 
Eye] (2) fe/El | leis/s/8 
SSH Sle okoaien| 3 SSeS lee 
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+18 : sles | SPS 1S Se eS 
SINS IS ISIS lS ISS 1215] S 
Yale, | | 4, 2) 1 | | 7 | 
Brown, H 1 1 | 
Williams, 1/12 qa 21 
Middlebury, 3} 1 1 5 
Amherst, 6 1} 1 1 9 
Union, 1 119 2 23 
Hamilton, TU Cd)» olf 19 
Nassau, | 1| 4! 1 6 
Columbia, Ie nad 
Kenyon, 1 1 
West. Reserve, 2 2 
Sth. Hanover, i 1 
Not Graduates, | 1| 1] 1} 2/13) 2) 1) 1 1 1) 24 
“ 5120) F'110)65: 7) 5). 2) 2; 1) 1) 1/121 


In addition to the number above presented, 223 individuals have been members for a 


time of the seminary, but did not finish the prescribed course and graduate. 
Besides those in the column of missionaries, ten 


these persons are now in the ministry. 
persons, who are now laboring in foreign 
stitution. 


Most of 


fields, were for a time members of this in- 


A little more than one-third of the graduates, it will be perceived, were educated at 
New England Colleges, and rather Jess than one-third were natives of New England. 


QUARTERLY LIST 
oF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


SAMUEL W. FIELD, Bap. ord. Evang. North Yarmouth, 
Maine, Oct. 3, 1839, 

JAMES P. STONE, Cong. ord. pastor, Prospect, Me. Oct. 15. 

DANIEL SMALL, Bap. ord. pastor, Thomaston, Me, Dec. 


DAVID P. FRENCH, Bap. ord. pastor, Sullivan, New Hamp- 
shire, Sept. 19, 1839, 

EZRA E. ADAMS, Cong. ord. Evang. Concord, N.H. Oct. 9. 

JOSIAH L. CASE, Cong. ord. pastor, Kingston, N. H. 
Oct. 17. 

JEREMIAH S. YOUNG, Cong. ord. pastor, Dover, N. H. 
Noy. 20. 


RUFUS C. CLAPP, Cong. ord. pastor, Tinmouth, Vermont, 
Sept. 18, 1839, 

JOSIAH OBEAR, Epis. ord. priest, Middlebury, Vt. Sept. 18. 

L. SEWALL COBURN, Cong. ord. pastor, Fayetteville, Vt. 


Oct. 2. 
CORBIN KIDDER, Cong. inst. pastor, Brattleboro’, Vt. Oct. 
16 


JOHN P. FOSTER, Cong. ord. pastor, Worcester, Vt. Nov. 14. 
NELSON BISHOP, Cong. ord. pastor, Weathersfield, Vt. 
Noy. 20. 


SAMUEL D. ROBBINS, Unit. inst. pastor, Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, July 14, 1839. 

JOHN L. TAYLOR, Cong. ord. pastor, Andover, Ms. July 
18 


EBENEZER PORTER DYER, Cong. ord. pastor, Stow, Ms. 
Sept. 25. 

JOSIAH W. CANNING, Cong. inst. pastor, Gill, Ms. Sept. 27. 

FRANCIS WOOD, Cong. inst. pastor, Prescott, Ms. Oct. 2. 

CHARLES W. WOOD, Cong. ord. pastor, Ashby, Ms, Oct. 


30. 
J, E. FARWELL, Cong. ord. For. Miss. Ashby, Ms. Oct. 30. 


ISAAC WOODBERRY, Bap. ord. pastor, Haverhill, Ms. 
Nov. 6. 

JOSEPH HAVEN, Jr. Cong. ord. pastor, Unionville, Ms. 
Nov. 6. 

gt le H. BABCOCK, Cong, ord, pastor, Eastham, Ms, 
ov. 7. 


JAMES A, B. STONE, Bap. ord. 
Nov, 13. 

SAMUEL WOLCOTT, Cong. ord. For. Miss. Boston, Ms. 
ov. 13 

B. F. CLARK Cong. inst. pastor, Chelsea, Ms. Nov. 20. 

OR Ree BLAKE, Cong. ord. pastor, Mansfield, Ms- 
lec. 4. 

R. C. WATERSTON, Unit. ord Evang. Boston, Ms. Dec. 6. 

HORATIO B, HACKET'', Bap. ord. Evang. Newton, Ms- 


Dec. 8. 
ponm M. MERRICK, Unit. inst. pastor, Walpole, Ms. Dec.. 
J. WESTON, Bap. ord. For. Miss. Boston, Ms. Dec. 28. 


pastor, Gloucester, Ms, 


THOMAS G. SALTER, Epis. ord. priest, Lonsdale, Rhode 
Island, Dec. 18, 1839. 


WILLIAM DICKENS, Bap. ord. pastor, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, Sept. 18, 1839. 

N, 8S. RICHARDSON, Epis. ord. priest, Watertown, Ct. 
Oct. 1. 

THOMAS K, FESSENDEN, Cong. ord. pastor, Norwich, Ct. 


Oct. 16. 
DAVID BANCROFT, Cong. ord. pastor, Willington, Ct. 
Oct. 30. 
HARVEY HYDE, Cong. ord. Evang. Brooklyn, Ct. Nov. 5. 
UO BCI SOINS Cong. ord. pastor, New Haven, Ct. 
ov. 6. 
FREDERICK A. BARTON, Cong. ord. Evang. Collinsville, 
Ct. Nov. 6. 
J. SEWALL KEATON, Bap.ord. pastor, Hartford, Ct. Nov. 13.. 
DWIGHT IVES, Bap. inst. pastor, Suffield, Ct. Nov. 
JOHN N''YES, Bap. ord. pastor, North Haven, Ct. Dec. 4, 
BENJAMIN OBRR, Cong. inst. pastor, Woodstock, Ct. Dec. 4. 
JAMES P. TERRY, Cong. inst. pastor, Somers, Ct. Dec. 4. 
ROBERT M. CHAPMAN, Epis. ord, priest, Hartford, Ct. 
Dec, 22. 


A. M. FORBERT, Bap. ord. pastor, Pierpont, New York, 
Aug. 22, 1839. 

M. J. STOVER, Luth. ord. Miss. Middlebury, N. Y. Sept. 3. 

DAVID D. GREGORY, Pres. inst. pastor, Binghampton, 


N. Y. Sept. 11. 

RALPH 8S. CRAMPTON, Pres. inst, pastor, Warsaw, N. Y. 
Sept. 12. 

HERVEY CHAPIN, Pres, ord. Evang. Perry Village, N. Y. 
Oct. 

HENRY A. SMITH, Bap. ord. pastor, Burlington, N. Y-. 
Oct. 


JAMES HODGES, Cong. inst. pastor, Taberz, N. Y. Oct. 2. 

TT. R. CHIPMAN, Bpis. ord. priest, Brockport, N. Y. Oct. 6. 

GEORGE B. CHEEVER, Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y- 
Oct, 10. 
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teal NOBLE, Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N.Y. Oct. 


DAVID BURDOCK, Pres. inst. pastor, Ballston Centre, N. ¥. 
et. 16. 
eh WIS I Re Pres. ord. pastor, Galway, N. Y. 
ot. 17 
THOMAS E. VERMILYE, D. D, Dutch Ref. inst. pastor, 
New York, N. Y. Oct. 19. 
Nea H. BEECHER, Cong. inst. pastor, Batavia, N. Y. 
ct. 22, 
ony B. PRESTON, Cong. inst. pastor, Attica, N. Y. Oct. 


HEARY a SWEETSER, Epis. ord. priest, Walden, N. Y. 
Oct. 27. 

O. M. JOHNSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Denton, N. Y. Oct. 29. 

JOHN aE, Cong. ord. pastor, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Oct, 29. 

SAMUEL J. McCULLOUGH, Pres. ord. pastor, Honeoye 
Falls, N. Y. Oct. 30, 

MIDDLEMAS, Meth. inst. pastor, Blooming Grove, 
N. Y. Nov. 

HUTCHINS TAYLOR, Pres. inst. pastor, Trumansburgh, 
N. Y. Nov. 3. 

JOEL PARKER, Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y. Nov. 6. 

A. B. CHITTENDEN, Meth. inst. pastot, Chesterville, N. Y. 
Nov, 12. 

P. H. FOWLER, Pres. inst. pastor, Elmira, N, Y. Dec. 4, 


ANTHONY McREYNOLDS, Pres. inst. pastor, Wantage, 
New Jersey, Oct. 10, 1839. 


“A. K. PUTNAM, Epis. ord. priest, Potsdam, Pennsylvania, 
Oct. 20, 1839. 
J, W. HAYHURST, Bap. ord. pastor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 20. 
MOSES KIEFFER, Ger, Ref. ord. pastor, Waterstreet, Pa. 
Dec. 25. 


L. GIUSTINIANT, D. D, Luth. inst. pastor, Baltimore, Ma- 
ryland, Dec, 8, 1839. 


T. B. EVANS, Bap. ord. pastor, King and Queen Co, Vir- 
ginia, Oct. 28, 1839. 


STEPHEN FRONTIS, Pres. inst. pastor, Salisbury, North 
Curolina, Sept. 12, 1839, 


THOMAS McBRIDE, Pres. ord, Foreign Miss. Charleston, 
South Carolina, Dec. 8, 1839. 

MITCHELI. PEDEN, Pres. ord. pastor, Fairfield District, 
S.C. Dec. 14. 


JAMES H. BROWN, Bap. ord. pastor, Cloverport, Kentucky, 
Nov, 1839. ; 


PRANCIS CHILD, Pres. ord. pastor, Greenfield, Ohio, Nov. 
13, 1839. 
SOLUMON NEFF, Bap. ord. pastor, Ashland, O. Dec, 13. 


A. H. KERR, Pres. inst. pastor, Six Mile and New Castle, 
Indiana, Sept. 14, 1839. 


BAN ABD Bap. ord. pastor, Lyons, Michigan, Sept. 
19, 5 
SAMUEL BUEL, Epis. ord. priest, Detroit, Mich. Oct. 25. 


DEATHS OF 


Whole number in the above list, 84, 


SUMMARY. 


OrdinntionSsescscesseseee 
Installations,...scsesseeee 


56 
28 
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STATES, 


Malne..covcccccccccccces 
New Hampshire... 
Vermont.eeereces 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island .. 
Connecticut... 
New Yor 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvani 
Maryland.... 
Virginia... .seee 
North Carolina .. 
South Carolina... 
Kentucky...... 
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_ 


OFFICES. 


oe 


RONEN eee eR BOR aaso 


Totalececccesccscccscese 84 


MINISTERS. [Fes. 


QUARTERLY LIST 
oF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


BENJAMIN COLE, et. 78, Cong. Lisbon, Maine, Sept. 10, 
1839, 


DAVID PEABODY, at. 26, Cong. Hanover, New Hampshire, 
Oct, 1839. 
JOSIAH L. CASE, Cong. Kingston, N. H. Nov. 16. 


JOHN R. PRICE, et. 28, Bap. Buckland, Massachusetts, Oct. 
19, 1839, 

MARTIN PARRIS, at. 73, Cong, Kingston, Ms. Nov. 15. 

JOSIAH BEN’, et. 42, Cong. Amherst, Ms. Nov. 19. 


JAMES F, TAPPAN, et. 37, Epis. Essex, Connecticut, April, 
1839. 
JOHN CLAPP, et. 24, Bap. Hartford, Ct. Dec. 25. 


LEWIS FOSTER, et. 33, Cong. Clinton, New York, Oct. 27, 
1839. 
Z. ROGERS ELY, et. 30, Cong. Watertown, N. Y. Nov. 16. 
a AT here AD zt. 67, Pres. New York, N, Y. 
ov. 29. 
SILAS PARSONS, et. 79, Cong. Niagara, N. Y. Dec. 
AARON GARRISON, et. 35, East Bloomfield, N. Y. Dec, il. 


BENJAMIN DAVIS WINSLOW, at. 24, Epis. Burlington, 
New Jersey, Nov. 21, 1839. 


ALFRED HOUGH, et. 36, Pres. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
May 28, 1839. 

JOHN FREDERICK FRUEAUF, et. 73, Bap, Bethlehem, 
Pa. Nov. 14. 


EPHRAIM ADAMS, at. 36, Epis. Accomac Co. Virginia, 
Sept. 7, 1839. 

——-— FRENCH, D. D. et. 68, Meth. Nansemond Co, Va. 
Oct. 

M. QUIN, Bap. Williamsburgh, Va. Oct. 19. 

ALEXANDER NORRIS, Epis. Charles City Co. Va. Nov. 24, 


pee abe McIVER, Dublin Co, North Carolina, Oct. 14, 
1839, 


WILLIAM POLLARD, Bap. New Orleans, Louisiana, Dec. 
0, 5 


ELI SMITH, et. 52, Pres. South Frankfort, Kentucky, Oct. 
23, 1839, 


eS TRESIZE, et. 71, Bap. Warren, Ohio, Sept. 13, 

1839, 

CEAMENE J AL ANDIGH AN, et. 62, Pres. New Lisbon, 
+ Oct. 21. 

PROF. SCHMIDT, at. 35, Luth. Columbus, O. Nov. 3. 

VAN DEMAN, Pres. near Columbus, O. Nov, 22, 

W. BONNEY, at. 60, Cong. Nelson, O. Nov. 24. 


DE C. ALLEN, et. 42, Cong. Lewiston, Illinois, Oct. 8, 
OTe 


R. - HENDERSON: Epis. St. Augustine, Florida Territory, 
ct. 16, 1839. 
JOSEPH H. SANDERS, Epis. Pensacola, F. T. Oct. 24, 


Whole number in the above list, 31. 


SUMMARY. 
STATES. 


Ohio.... 
Michigan.....0.. 
Indlana..sescccccccccee 
DENOMINATIONS, as 
f Totalescocccascccccccccee 84 
Congreaationnl..cescesees 31 
Presbyterian .. +++ 18 DATES, 
Baptist....++ 18 
Dutch. Ref.. 1 1839, July... 2 
Episcopalian. 8 AUGISte ee 1 
Evang. Wuther 2 September. 12 
Methodist...+++ 2 October .... . 31 
German Ref... cece =D November......+ 21 
Unitariascccccccscessenss 8 December...ccosess 17 
Total.ere coccecccccevcss 84  Tatalecscccccccccssese 84 


4 Maine...... 1 
7 New Hamps! 2 
2 Massachusetts.... 3 
2 Connecticut......+. 2 
3 New York.... 5 
- 5 New Jersey... s. 1 
Not specified........ 8 Pennsylvania. oe 
— Virginia........ oor 4 
Totalrecccccrcccecsscesses SL North Carolinassccccccsese 1 
Louisiana ...-..2006 1 
Sum of all the ages speci- Kentucky. seses 1 
Od ccccee covcecveels Ohidwecrcveccvcccee 5 
AVerage AgCreeeeseeee 483-4 Illinoise.sseceeeeeee 1 
Florida Territory.......... 2 
Total..cocecee seeeeee OL 
DENOMINATIONS, 
DATES. 

Congregational . + 10 
Presbyterian... 5 1839, April.. 1 
Episcopalian « 6 May... se) Ll 
Baptist....+ 5 September. mam me 
Methodist ....+« 1 October... - ll 
Lutheran... ce meat November.. il 
Not specified. sescscccscsee 8 December....e.e00. 4 


Totalesscsccececvccseseces Sh 


Totalecseccvecenccccccece al 
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OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


FEBRUARY, 1840. 


Poa Ss ler nuUnRS DAY OF FEBRUA Rey. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


NovemBer, 18389. 
Rev. Dr. Cogswell, 


Dear Sir,—Agreeably to your request, I will endeavor to furnish for the 
Register a brief history of the Revivals of Religion in Middlebury College. 
You must not, however, expect a very minute statement of facts; especially 
with regard to those, which occurred more than twenty years ago. The 
college has existed nearly forty years; and my connection with it comprehends 
but a little more than half of that. period. Concerning the revivals, which 
took place previously to the year 1818, I must, therefore, depend wholly on 
the statements and recollections of others, I have, however, endeavored to 
supply this deficiency, as well as to refresh my own memory in relation to 
more recent revivals, by collecting the scattered reminiscences of other minds, 
I have accordingly written to several gentlemen, alumni of the college, who 
were connected with it, at different periods of its history; and I shall make a 
free use of their letters, written in answer to my inquiries. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


The foundation of Middlebury College was laid in prayer; and while it has 
participated largely in the charities of the friends of learning and religion, its 
prosperity has depended principally on their prayers and the consequent spiritual 
blessings showered upon it; giving it a distinguished character for piety and 
holy enterprise. A very large proportion of its graduates have entered the 
field of missionary and ministerial labor, And not a few of these either 
received their first abiding religious impressions, or obtained a new impulse in 
their Christian course, during the period of their college life. The general 
religious character of the institution, and the frequent seasons of “refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord,” enjoyed within its walls, has given it a dis- 
tinguished name among the best institutions of New England ; and truly it has. 
been highly favored of Heaven. It has been often watered by the dews of 
divine grace; and annually has it sent forth streams, which have “made glad 
the city of our God.” Besides several periods of partial awakening, temporary 
seriousness and occasional conversions, it has been blessed with no less than 
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ten seasons of special and general religious inquiry and spiritual improvement, 
which may with great propriety be denominated Revivals of Religion. 

Before 1 proceed to give the result of my inquiries and recollections on the 
subject—to state the facts, enumerate the striking incidents, and endeavor to 
describe the interesting scenes, connected with these revivals; it seems to me 
proper, to define the term Revival, as applied to the subject of religion ; and, 
as far as possible, fix its meaning, so that I may not be misapprehended in my 
statements. . 

A Revival of Religion, as I shall use the phrase ; and, indeed, as I believe it 
to be generally used in this country, is a state of elevated feeling in view of 
divine truth, connected with corresponding and vigorous action; and these 
extensively pervading acommunity. It is a period of serious and even anxious 
inquiry among impenitent sinners, ‘what they shall do to be saved 7 and of ardent 
prayer, deep solicitude and special effort among Christiins, to grow in grace, 
and advance the cause and kingdom of the Redeemer, by rousing the attention 
of careless sinners, and leading them to seek the Lord and their own eternal 
salvation. It isaseason, when pure and undefiled religion is rapidly increasing, 
and extending its benign influence—when sinners are flocking to Jesus, ‘as 
doves to their windows;’ and saints are ‘rejoicing with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.’ A revival of religion, therefore, does not consist in a single 
hopeful conversion, nor in a few instances of serious impression and temporary 
religious inquiry ;—much less in a mere increase of religious meetings, or 
religious conversation, or religious discussion and excitement; but in a state 
of general anxiety and deep solicitude on the subject of religion, with corres- 
ponding and persevering efforts to obtain an interest in the redemption of 
Christ, and advance his cause in the world; followed by an increase of personal 
holiness and many hopeful conversions unto God. It is the result of much 
faithful preaching of the word and manifestation of the truth, accompanied by 
ardent, persevering and united prayer. It has therefore, with great propriety, 
been called “a time of refreshing from the presence of the Lord ”—of special 
divine influences—of a copious effusion of the Holy Spirit, and a general 
diffusion through a community, of the spirit of truth and love, of humility and 
meckness, of peace, harmony and joy. 

Another preliminary remark seems to be necessary to prevent a misappre- 
hension; or, at least, to secure a correct understanding, of some of the state- 
ments about to be made. The remark is this, that a very intimate connection 
with familiar intercourse, has existed between the religious community in the 
village of Middlebury and the members of college, from its first establishment 
to the present time. The students have all along boarded in private families. 
And, while they have not failed to receive weekly religious instruction from 
the presiding officer, and occasionally from other members of the faculty ;— 
while a weekly conference and prayer meeting, open for all the members of 
college, who chose to attend, has been constantly maintained on Saturday 
evening ;—while a religious association, denominated the Philadelphian Society, 
composed of the most devoted members of the several classes of students, who 
are admitted on examination, and meet for religious worship and mutual 
religious instruction and admonition every Friday evening, has long existed 
in the institution, and exerted, in a high degree, the appropriate influence of a 
well organized church ;—while these religious privileges have been enjoyed by 
the students, they have been permitted and required by the laws of college, to 
attend the stated public worship of the Sabbath, in the several churches in the 
village, to which they respectively belonged, or which they or their parents 
preferred. The consequence of this arrangement has been a strong religious 
sympatby between the Christians in college and those in the village and its 
vicinity. Most of the revivals, which commenced in college, have, of course, 
soon reached the village; and most of those, which originated in the village, 
have soon diffused their hallowed influence through the college. Without 
stopping here, to discuss the question, whether this intimate connection has 
always been mutually beneficial, (concerning which some have doubted, but 
concerning which I have no doubts,) I simply make the statement of the 
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fact here, as explanatory of some of the circumstances and measures, to which 


I shall have occasion to refer, on account of their connection with the revivals 
in college. 


First Revival. 


Middlebury College, as previously stated, was instituted, and put in operation, 
in the year 1800, The next year was a year of “the right hand of the Most 
High,” in the village and township of Middlebury; and many of the inhabitants 
were brought under the influence of divine grace; and led to embrace the 
offers of mercy, and devote themselves to the service of God. But I find no 
evidence, that the few members of college were, at all, interested in the work. 
But in the years 1805 and 1806, Middlebury was again visited in mercy. A 
revival commenced in September, 1805, and continued through the winter and 
spring of the year 1806, with little interruption and considerable power. In 
this work, especially towards its close, the members of college participated, 
and enjoyed a share of its blessed influences. I am not able, however, to 
furnish any particular statement concerning its character; as I have failed to 
obtain letters from those, who were then members of the institution. From 
other sources I learn simply the general facts, that several students were deeply 
serious, and reckoned among the converts; and that two or three, who have 
since done much for their country and the church of God, were among the 
acknowledged subjects of the work. 


Second, Third and Fourth Revivals. 


I place the three (or, as some distinguish and reckon them, the four) revivals, 
which occurred during the short period between the autumn of 1809 and the 
summer of 1814, under one head; because they followed each other in quick, 
and almost continuous succession. This was a period of great interest both in 
the village-and in the college; and through the instrumentality of those, who 
were then members of the institution, it proved to be of immense importance 
to the church and the heathen world.—Concerning the latter portion of this 
period, a graduate of 1814 thus writes:—* The revivals, which occurred during 
my connection with the college, were much the same as those which are so 
often witnessed in the towns and villages and colleges of highly favored New 
England; and which, I trust and hope and pray, are ere long to be witnessed 
in every region of the globe. The first was im the year 1311. It was a 
powerful and blessed work of the Holy Spirit of God. This was too manifest, 
at the time, to be denied even by the most skeptical and hardened of those, 
who were, and continued to be, unconverted. With many others, who like 
myself had been living without hope and without God in the world, I ex- 
perienced, at that time, wholly unsought and unexpected by myself, a great 
and wonderful ‘change, like that described in Scripture, when ‘a man is born 
again, and becomes ‘a new creature in Christ Jesus.” The nature and circum- 
stances of this change were such, as compelled me to believe it could have 
proceeded from no other source, than the Author of all good. Twenty-eight 
years have now elapsed; and my conviction is, if possible, still stronger that 
it was—it must have been the work of God’s grace, for which many immortal 
souls will bless his holy name fer ever.” ; f te 

Another graduate of the same class, whose residence in Middlebury, as a 
member of the academy and of the college, embraces the whole period from 
1809 to 1814, in answer to my letter of inquiry, thus writes:—* Dear Sir, your 
inquiry of me, respecting the revivals of religion in Middlebury College, during 
my residence there, sent my thoughts back to seasons and scenes, which I have 
often recollected with peculiar interest—with painful interest also, as seasons 
poorly improved to my own spiritual good. For it was not till my junior year, 
that I became possessed of the Christian hope. The recollections of those 
seasons, however, which preceded my own supposed conversion, I hope, have 
proved of some profit to me. 
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“ While I was in the Academy in Middlebury, in the fall and winter of 
1809-10, there was a very powerful revival in the town, which was shared in 
by the college. I recollect the mingling of the students with the inhabitants 
of the town in the meetings of that revival. Pious students took part in them, 
and contributed to render them interesting. Unconverted members of the 
college also attended with them. But the interest, with which Christians in 
town regarded the cases of awakened members of college, was of peculiar 
tenderness and strength. I doubt whether there ever has been an instance, m 
which the feelings of Christian inhabitants of any town toward a college in it, 
were more like those of a parent, in time of revival, than those of the good 
people in Middlebury. 

“In the years 1811 and 12, if I recollect right,” continues my correspondent, 
“there was another revival in college, connected with one in the town. My 
recollections of it are, that it was a work of deep solemnity and power; of 
pungent convictions and’ deep distress; and of great earnestness, activity, 
prayerfulness, and anxious wrestling for souls, on the part of the pious students. 
T can testify, as one then in an unconverted state, that the manner in which 
Christian students lived, talked, prayed, and addressed sinners in conference 
‘meetings, was such as to give emphasis to the text, ‘ Tere is no peace to the 
wicked.” TEvery thing was kind; and adapted to win, if possible, upon the 
feelings of those of us, who were in an unconverted state; and also such, as 
to make us feel, that they had a deep and overwhelming sense of the solemnity 
of eternal things; the preciousness of souls; the guilt and danger of the 
condition of their unconverted fellow students. Fisk and Parsons, since 
missionaries to the Holy Land, and gone to their reward; and Mr. Ebenezer 
Weeks, who died that spriffg, I think; were in the revival, as Christians of 
some age aud experience, in the Christian life; and were active in the revival. 
Their spirit of devout piety, their fervency, their sound Christian judgment, in 
counselling and exhorting the unconverted in college were peculiar. I have 
never seen men, who surpassed them. And so far as human instrumentality is 
concerned, in giving character to a revival, they had a happy share in that one. 
I have a very clear and vivid recollection of the meetings held in college, in 
that revival. There was nothing of bustle and parade; all was still and solemn 
as eternity. One particular room, used for senior recitations I think, in the 
old college building, I remember as the scene of some of the meetings; and 
of which it might have been said—for it was apparently felt—‘ how dreadful is 
this place!’ It seemed to be felt, that God was there. Plain, solemn, and 
frequently awful TRUTH was set forth, in the addresses of the pious students. 
The excitement produced was entirely that, which came of the clear and faithful 
setting forth of Bible truth, accompanied by the Holy Spirit.” 

It is added in the same letter: “There was one interesting fact in relation 
to the missionary Parsous, in that revival. He came to college hopefully pious; 
and devotedly so, apparently ; and one of the last men, who would have been 
thought to have occasion for questioning his own piety. In that revival he 
passed through a course of religious exercises, very much like those of an 
awakened, convicted and inquiring sinner ;—gave up, for a time, his hope; 
and, though there was no contest with God, such as is often seen in awakened 
sinners, yet he manifested a most deep and distressing sense of sin, of the 
justice of God and his need of the prayers of Christians. If any thing could 
make a sinner feel ‘what then must J be! what must become of my soul!? it 
was to see Parsons in this state of mind respecting himself. He soon, however, 
became possessed of the same firm and happy hope, as before ;—and it was 
probably only a season of the testing and shaking of his first hope, preparatory 
to the refining of his Christian character, and the more firm and settled enjoy- 
ment of religion.” 

In accordance with the reminiscences of my esteemed correspondent, I find 
in the biography of Parsons, an extract from his private diary, bearing the date 
of November 22, 1811; in which he records his feelings during this period of 
trial and doubting, and of confirmation and rejoicing in hope. As he afterward 
exhibited so elevated a Christian character, and was called to act so conspicuous 
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a part, as a pioneer in a new missionary field, I cannot forbear to transcribe a 
portion of that interesting history of deep experience; hoping, that it may 
afford instruction to others, who may full “under the bidings of God’s face,” 
or whom he may be preparing, by severe discipline, for some lofty enterprise :— 
“'The revival of religion in this college commenced about the beginning of 
September. For several months previously to this blessed work, my mind was 
in darkness, and at times in much distress. I was often convinced, that my 
hope was only the hope of the hypocrite; and that, notwithstanding the public 
profession I had made of my faith in the Redeemer, I should at last come short 
of eternal life. My reasons for this conclusion were the following; my hope 
did not afford consolation; prayer was not refreshing and spiritual; religious 
conversation was no more interesting, than conversation upon things of the 
world. If I am a child of God, why is it thus with me? During all this 
time, I believe, the Spirit of God was striving with me, and preparing me for 
a more thorough knowledge of my own heart. When the revival commenced, 
I said, now this question must be decided. I cannot live in this state of anxious 
uncertainty. I must have more evidence of piety, or live without hope.”—After 
relating his conversations with pious friends and alluding to their prayers and 
sympathies for him, he adds:—* During the two succeeding weeks, I walked 
in thick darkness; surely it was the darkness of the shadow of death. I read 
the promises to the penitent; but could not apply them to myself. There was 
nothing in the Bible to heal my wounded spirit. How readily would I have 
given the world, were it in my possession, for that peace which God giveth to 
his children.”—A fter recording again the effect of conversation and exhortation 
on his mind, he proceeds:—“ In this situation I continued until Sabbath 
morning, November J1th—a morning, which [ shall ever remember as the 
happiest of my life. After prayers in the chapel, I took my Bible, and retired 
to a grove west of the college. [ recollect distinctly the impression on my 
mind, while I walked to the grove, that it was the last attempt; ‘if unsuccessful 
now, I can do no more.’ This passage of Scripture was fixed in my mind, 
‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself’ My past abused privileges, my unholy 
prayers, my opposition to a holy God, were set in array before me; and 1 saw 
the wickedness of my whole life, as clearly as I saw the sun which shone upon 
me. I believe, I had no doubt, that I was a vessel of wrath, fitted for de- 
struction. Wearied and distressed, I sat down upon a log, and contemplated 
the miseries of hell. My thoughts were thus; ‘ Your doom is now certain ; 
you did hope for heaven, but you will hope no more. Your sentence is just. 
O miserable hell! God commands you to repent; but your heart is too hard, 
it will not relent.’ At this moment, I was directed to Jesus, as an all-sufficient 
Saviour. Then my heart acquiesced in his atonement, and in his dealings with 
such a vile sinner, as I saw myself to be; and my soul reposed itself on the 
arm of everlasting love. I felt the chain break. O, it was the bondage of sin! 
I opened the Bible, and read these words; ‘For this cause I bow my knees to 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ It will never be in my power 
to give an adequate description of my feelings in view of this passage. ‘There 
was a beauty, majesty and sweetness in it, which are indescribable. I dwelt 
upon it, until my heart was in a flame of love. Jesus revealed himself in his 
glory... ... .. . Tohim 1 dedicate my life, my talents, my all; desiring 
to be devoted to him, while I remain in the flesh; and to be accepted of him, 
when I pass the valley of the shadow of death. To God, the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, be blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, 
and power, for ever, Amen.”—In view of this record of experience, the 
biographer of Mr. Parsons makes the following statement and remark :— 
“During the period under consideration, Mr. Parsons supposed that he had 
ever before been a stranger to vital godliness. But on farther examination of 
his heart and more mature reflection, he was on the whole rather inclined to 
think otherwise. Whether he was, or was not, a true believer before, this 
was eminently a new era in his Christian life ; and he now received an impulse 
in religion, which he never lost.” 

With regard to the revival of 1814, I have referred to the same source of 
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information ; and find in Mr. Parsons’ diary, under date of May 30, 1814, the 
following minute :—“ Prayer meeting in my room; delightful season; sinners 
tremble, saints rejoice. God is present of a truth. A few begin to hope.”—As 
furnishing the best description of the character and extent of this work, I quote 
from a letter, written June 24, by the same devoted servant of Christ to the 
Rev. Moses Hallock of Plainfield, Ms.:—*The present is a solemn period. 
God is pleased in his mysterious providence, to visit this seminary again by the 
effusions of his Holy Spirit. The work commenced about four weeks since. 
Four young gentlemen of promising talents, who had been long regardless of 
God and their own salvation, are now proclaiming their Maker’s praises. 
Thousands may be brought to glory through the instrumentality of these young 
disciples; perhaps, many perishing heathen. ...... . . Some of those 
very individuals, who were most active in wickedness, now cry for mercy. 
God has smiled upon the institution in a peculiar manner. This is the fourth 
revival, that I have witnessed here. In the senior class, twenty-five are hope- 
fully pious; in the freshman, all but four. “Not unto us, O Lord; not unto 
us; but unto thy name be all the glory.” 

The number of new converts in- these three (or if, with Mr. Parsons, we 
consider that of 1811 and 1812 as two distinct works, in these four) revivals 
cannot now be very accurately ascertained. They seem all to have been 
solemn and interesting works; and two of them, at least, very powerful in 
their operation and happy in their results, 


Fifth Revival. 


In the year 1816, there was an extensive revival in the college, as well as in 
the village. It commenced in June or July; and during the month of August 
was very powerful. Dr. Merrill, the pastor of the Congregational church, in a 
brief account of this revival, says: “ During a single week in the month of 
August, probably fi/ly attained to the liberty wherewith Christ maketh free.” 
He adds: “The college shared largely in this work of grace.” 

From a letter of a graduate of 1817, I make the following extract: “The 
revival, which occurred in the summer of 1816, was one which I shall have 
occasion to remember, with devout gratitude to God, throughout eternity ; for 
it was then, that my attention was arrested by the Holy Spirit, to attend to the 
things of another world. ‘The work, I should think, was somewhat gradual 
in its progress; commencing in the village, and extending to the college. I 
remember that, for sone time previous to any special interest being manifest 
in the college, individual members of the college, who used to attend religious 
aneetings in the village, spoke of those meetings, as being increasingly 
anteresting.” 

“How many students of the college became the subjects of that work, I have 
#0 means of ascertaining. There were several in the class to which I belonged. 
Those members of the institution, who bad previously been consistently and 
devotedly pious, were very useful in that season of God’s gracious visitation. 
‘The Rey. Joseph Brown, who, when chaplain of the Seanian’s Friend Society, 
died a few years since in New York; and the Rev. Hiram Bingham, now a 
missionary at the Sandwich Islands, were among the most useful. Their word 
‘was with power; for their previous life had been consistent. I mention this 
fact, to show that a devotedly pious young man in a literary institution may do 
very much good. 

“There were several members of the college, belonging to different classes, 
who for some months previous to that revival, had been accustomed to meet 
at each other’s rooms, for the purpose of drinking and carousing till a late 
hour of the night, and who were on the borders of ruin, that were rescued 
‘from that ruin by that blessed revival in college. . . . . . . The whole work, 
1 should think, was characterised by stillness, and the deep searching operations 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

To this statement of one, who was a witness of the whole scene, I add only, 
that it corresponds with the general accounts of this work, given by others, It 
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must, I think, have been one of the most interesting revivals, with which the 
institution was ever blessed. 


Sivth Revival. 


Though there was a partial revival, in one portion of the township of” 
Middlebury, in the year 1819, it did not reach the college, and no special 
interest among the students after the revival of 1816, was manifest till the 
year 1821. Of course the class of 1820 passed through the four years of their 
college life, without receiving that blessing, which had been the portion, it was 
said, of every preceding class.—The revival of 1821, though not confined to 
the college, had its origin there; and there shed much of its heavenly influence. 
I very well remember the circumstances of its commencement. During the 
early part of the spring term, it was perceived, that there was among the 
Christians in the institution some solicitude, to obtain the blessing, which had 
so often been granted in answer to prayer. This solicitude manifested itself 
with peculiar strength among the professors of religion in the senior class. 
They began to fear, that their class, like the one which preceded them, would 
go forth unblest; and their unconverted classmates be sent into a world full of 
snares and temptations, without the guidance of heavenly wisdom; and be 
left to exert an unholy influence, and ‘treasure up unto themselves wrath 
against the day of wrath.’ They began to attend, what were then called union 
prayer meetings in the village. Prayer meetings in college too, especially on 
Sabbath morning, were better attended than usual; and an increased attention 
was paid to preaching in the sanctuary; to the expositions of Scripture in the 
chapel; and to exhortations in the Saturday evening conference.—The first 
marked indication of an approaching revival—which was, indeed, a very 
manifest proof of the presence of that Spirit, whose office it is to convince 
of sin—occurred one evening, about the middle of the term. A member of 
the senior class, distinguished as a scholar, and known as a regular, and, in the 
common acceptation of the term, a moral young man, who had for several 
days exhibited a solemn countenance, suddenly became alarmed at his danger, 
and overwhelmed by a sense of his guilt, as a transgressor of the holy law of 
God. Some of his classmates immediately assembled, and prayed for him and 
with him. His convictions, however, continued to increase in intensity ; till 
they rose to a state of agony, and called forth the strongest expressions of self- 
loathing and despair. About two o’clock at night, I was called from my bed 
to visit him, and pray with him. Indeed, we could do nothing but pray; for 
his mind was too much agitated, to allow him to listen to exhortation or in- 
struction. I was obliged to leave him toward morning, still under the agonies 
of an awakened conscience. In this state, or nearly in this state, he remained 
for several days. In the meantime, the impression made upon the members of 
the institution was powerful and universal;—all seemed to feel, at least, a 
sympathetic influence—all appeared solemn as death. Nor was this feeling, 
in every case, mere sympathy. Within a week, it was found that many of the 
impenitent students were under deep conviction of sin, and were anxiously 
inquiring, ‘what they should do to be saved.’ Still there were no conversions 
manifest—no hopes expressed. The scene became alarming. ‘There was 
evidently a want of spiritual strength in our Zion, that these might be ‘born 
again ’—a want of fervent, united, and persevering prayer. Accordingly personal 
application was made to several individuals in the village, with a request that 
they would not cease to pray for these young men, who were ready to perish. 
It was not long before a spirit of prayer and supplication seemed to be poured 
out upon the surrounding Christian community ; and those sinners, who bad 
been for several days under conviction in college, began one after another to 
repent and rejoice in hope. From this time the revival spread with great 
rapidity, both in the college and in the village——Still the young man, who was 
first awakened, and who seemed to be instrumental of calling up the attenuon 
of others to the subject of religion, ‘found no place for repentance’ and no 
peace to his soul. His mind seemed to have lost its wonted elasticity and 
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energy; and he remained ‘through the term, and for a considerable portion of 
the summer term, in a state of settled gloom. He seemed, indeed, to human 
view, to be past recovery—pining away in utter despair. He viewed himself 
as a reprobate—forsaken of God—doomed to certain and everlasting destruction. 
All considerations drawn from the attributes of God, the analogies of providence 
and grace, and the provisions and promises of the gospel, were equally 
unavailing to convince his understanding, or soften his heart. Thus he 
continued to pervert the Scriptures, resist the Spirit, and reject the counsels 
of wisdom and the offers of mercy. ‘Till at length, a friend alarmed by his 
description of his gloomy, and as he thought malignant feelings; and appre- 
hending, that he had committed the unpardonable sin, plainly told him so, 
took sides with him in the argument against himself, and joined with him in 
the conclusion, that there was no hope for him; and consequently declined any 
Jonger to converse with him, or pray for him. This circumstance seems to 
have been the occasion of breaking the chain, by which Satan had so long 
bound him. And after having remained more than three months in this morbid, 
melancholy state, he began, this very day, to pray for himself, and rejoice in 
hope. He finally became an ornament and blessing to the church; and an 


able and faithful preacher of the gospel. 


To illustrate the sovereignty of God in his dealings with sinners; and show, 
how often he leads them by a way that they knew not; and how unable we 
are, without the guidance of his Spirit, to fix on the wisest expedients, prescribe 
the best modes, and choose the best measures of employing the means of 
grace ;—indeed, to show the inefficiency of all means and measures, without a 
divine interposition, and the sufficiency of any of them, with his blessing, I will 
briefly state another singular and interesting case of conversion, which occurred 
in this revival—a case, forming a perfect contrast with that just described.—A 
member of the same class, a youth of amiable but rather volatile character, 
was called away by his father, some time before the close of the spring term, 
to take a long journey. He did not return, if I remember correctly, till more 
than a week of the summer term had elapsed. Indeed, I have a strong im- 
pression, that he came into town on Friday of the second week. He came, as 
far as could be perceived, careless and volatile as ever. But before the 
succeeding Sabbath, his mind was deeply impressed with a sense of sin and a 
view of his lost and perishing condition. So powerful were his convictions, 
not of danger, but of guilt, as he afterward informed me, that he could scarcely 
conceal his agitations during the hours of public worship, or fix his attention 
on the preached word. He said nothing, however, to any person; and, as far 
as possible, suppressed his feelings, till evening; when he retired alone to his 
room, locked the door, and knelt down to pray. How long he continued in 
this posture, he was never enabled to state. He remained, however, till he 
found access to the mercy-seat, and began to rejoice in God, with a joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. So great was his ecstacy, that for a time he 
lost all self-command. His fellow students, who heard his acclamations of joy 
and came to his door, could not gain his attention; but were obliged to force 
the door open, in order to gain admittance. In this state of rapture and nervous 
excitement, he remained through the night, praising God, and ascribing glory 
to his name. Indeed, when I first saw him, at ten o’clock the next day, tears 
and smiles were mingled on his countenance; and so strong were his emotions 
that he could neither stand nor sit with composure, or scarcely speak with 
calmness and distinct articulation. He, however, soon became calm and 
serene—established in faith and confirmed in ‘holy living. And he finally 
went forth to preach the gospel; and has been a very devoted acceptable, and 
successful minister of Jesus Christ. , ; 

Now, Dear Sir, if you ask me, what I think of these two extraordinary cases 
of conversion ; I can only answer; my theory is, that the peculiarities in them 
were partly the result of natural temperament and previous character, and 
partly the design of Sovereign Wisdom, and the operations of that Spirit 
which is ‘like the wind, blowing where it listeth :’ or rather, perhaps, I should 
say, that the Holy Spirit, applying the truth to different minds, produces these 
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and other different results; and thus abases the pride of human reason, and 
exposes the vanity of human calculations; demonstrating the truth of the 
inspired declaration: “The foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men.” There was surely no religion in the 
awful convictions and morbid melancholy of the former case, nor in the nervous 
agitations and loud acclamations of the latter; but were they not both connected 
with those deep and strong emotions, which resulted from the powerful opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, in his different offices; applying the law and convincing 
of sin, and showing the things of Jesus Christ and comforting the heart—leading 
by different methods to the conversion of these precious souls; and calling 
these chosen vessels of mercy, with an ‘effectual calling,’ to the work of the 
ministry ? 

During this revival, which brought many into the kingdom of grace; and 
strengthened and confirmed, in the faith, many, who were previously professors 
of religion, there was great union of sentiment and harmony of action among 
the officers and pious students. All seemed willing to stand in their lot, and 
do what they could to win souls to Christ. The stated classical exercises were 
continued, with little interruption, and generally attended with punctuality and 
due preparation. No special and peculiar expedients were employed to produce 
excitement or make impression. Indeed, there was no occasion for exhibiting 
‘the terrors of the law.’ Our business was to preach Christ—to present the 
calls and promises of the gospel—to bring the balm of Gilead, and apply it 
to the wounded spirit—to soothe and calm and lead the inquiring sinner to 
Him, who alone is able to save. The commandment had already come. The 
Spirit seemed to have done his office work of conviction; and was needed 
principally, as a Comforter and Sanctifier. In addition to the regular worship 
of the sanctuary—the stated exercises of the chapel—the Sabbath morning 
expositions of Scripture, and prayer meetings—the weekly conference on 
Saturday evening, with the religious exercises of the Philadelphian Society on 
Friday evening; there were occasional class prayer meetings, and daily visiting 
from room to room, for private conversation and prayer by the college officers 
and a few devoted students. In these labors of love, I believe all the instructors 
took a part. There was, however, one tutor, who acted the part of a college 
missionary; and his unwearied labors in visiting, exhorting, instructing and 
praying were highly acceptable, and not without marked success and much 
benefit, both to those who were under conviction, aud to those who were 
rejoicing in hope. ; # pend 

Notwithstanding the length of the account, already given of this revival, 
T cannot forbear to add a few extracts from two or three letters just received. 
The first is from a member of the class of 1822:—“ I cannot,” he remarks, 
“without more time for reflection, than I am able now to command, recall 
many facts, which will be of essential service to you; though the revival, which 
occurred while I was a member of college, was a season of deep interest to 
me; having been, as I trust, the time when my own heart became interested 
in religion; and though many scenes, which I was then permitted to witness, 
I shall ever remember with thrillmg emotions; and, I hope, with heartfelt 
gratitudesy2) i, o.ree TA few of the impenitent, who remained at college, 
during the spring vacation, were numbered as subjects of the work, before we 

reassembled for the summer term. When we came together a general solemnity 
: pervaded college. Some, who had been wont to mingle with their fellows in 
scenes of merriment, if not of impiety, met them on their return, with the 
language of fraternal reproof and warning; entreating them to become 
reconciled to God, and welcoming them to new society and new enjoyments, 
Religion soon became the absorbing subject of thought and conversation. 
Though opposition lurked in every unregenerate heart; and in some cases 
assumed the attitude of defiance, she did not, so far as I recollect, presume to 
vent her spite, in any gross violations of decorum. The leader of several 
profane and unprincipled associates, who boastingly styled themselves ‘Satan’s 
invincibles, was early smitten with an arrow from the Spirit’s quiver ; and, 
after a struggle of several days, became hopefully ‘willing in the day of God’s 
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power, and penitently acknowledged, that human depravity, however deter- 
mined, must yield in a conflict with sovereign grace.—A considerable pro- 
portion of the subjects of this work were from the most thoughtless and 
irreligious members of college. . . . . . The precise number of hopeful con- 
versions, in this revival, | am unable to name ; but as, after the lapse of nearly 
twenty years, I look abroad upon the field of Christian effort, I see several 


laborers employed, 
‘Whose doctrine and whose life 


Coincident, exhibit lucid proof, 
That they are honest in the sacred cause,’ 


and zealous too; whose energies were, at this time, first consecrated to the 
service of God; and whose tongues were now first employed in his praise. 
...... The only characteristic of this revival, which my time will allow 
me to mention, is that the instructions given the students, publicly and privately, 
were plain and pungent, drawn directly from the Bible; and were designed to 
produce deep penitence, and to lead to the performance of duty.” 

_ From a letter of a graduate of 1824; of which I should have made more 
use in this narrative, had it been received sooner, I extract a single paragraph ; 
because it corresponds with my observations and belief. After referring to the 
labors of the faculty-and other means used in this revival, he observes: ‘I 
might add, that there was at that time, and I trust still is, a stated precious 
female prayer meeting in the village, where the mothers and daughters in 
Israel met together to pour out their hearts in prayer before God in behalf of 
Zion; and the college usually shared largely in their petitions to the throne of 
grace. My extensive acquaintance with those, who attended that meeting, the 
interest they manifested concerning it, and the account of its character and 
exercises, received from them, led me to put more confidence in the eflicacy 
of that prayer meeting, than in almost any other means that were used.” 

The extracts, which follow, are from a letter, already quoted, of a graduate, 
who, at the time of this revival, held the office of tutor in the college: “The 
revival of 1821,” he observes, “ had some very marked features. Previous to 
the descent of the Spirit, there had been a declension among the professed 
disciples of Christ in college. A few continued faithful; but the most ‘slumbered 
and slept.’ ‘At midnight there was a cry made; Behold the bridegroom cometh; 
go ye out to meet him.’ This was almost literally fulfilled in those deeply 
thrilling scenes, which occurred in the night, connected with the case of M 5 
He was the ornament and the pride of his class. Zealously and ambitiously 
devoted to his studies, he had neglected ‘the great salvation.’ When, therefore, 
on that long to be remembered night, they saw and heard him begging for 
mercy with such intense earnestness ;—O, how many hearts were then smitten 
and wounded, to be healed only by the blood of Christ. Several students, 
belonging to the different classes in college, who have since been successfully 
preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ, were then aroused to attend to the 
things which belonged to their everlasting peace.” 

“'Phere is no doubt, in my mind, that in that scene, there was much animal 
feeling and excitement, both on the part of the professors of religion, and on 
the part of the impenitent. Nor, on the other hand, have I a single doubt, that 
there was much of the Spirit’s operations, Eighteen years have since rolled 
away ; and numbers, who were then awakened, still continue to love the Lord 
Jesus, and to labor in his service.” . .... . . “That season of revival in 
college has been the means, already, of bringing hundreds, if not thousands, 
into the church of Christ... . . . . As in the previous outpouring of the 
Spirit, so in this, some of the professors of religion in college, were greatly 
useful by their prayers and by their godly conversation. The accounts which 
were given of that revival, both by letter and by the students themselves, in 
their subsequent vacation, were the means of great good in several places.” 

“When I reflect on the scenes of that revival, and on the events which have 
since occurred, connected with it and consequent upon it, I cannot help ex- 
claiming; ‘Pray for the peace of Jerusalem ;’—pray for the colleges throughout 
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the length and breadth of the land ;—pray for all our literary institutions, that 
the Spirit may sanctify the hearts of the many thousands, who are now in a 
course of literary training for future public life.” 


Seventh Revival. 


In October, 1825, a powerful and interesting revival commenced, both in the 
village and the college. I cannot better describe the work, as it existed in the 
latter, than by transcribing a letter recently received from a beloved pupil, who 
was then a member of the institution and an early subject of that work of 
grace :—“ Your letter,” he observes, “requesting some reminiscences of the 
revival of 1825-6 in Middlebury College, has awakened many recollections of 
the most interesting description in my mind. And, although Iam too much 
hurried, and exhausted both in body and mind to give you a clear and well 
digested statement ; I shall be glad, if I can discharge even a small part of the 
debt I owe to your paternal care, and to the institution where, if Iam not 
wholly deceived, I first began to live. For what is the life of an irreligious 
young man, wasting his time, and neglecting his advantages ?—The vacation 
following the commencement of 1825 was marked by a degree of folly and 
even vice on the part of some few of the students, who remained in town. 
Soon after the term began, the pious students made a special effort to promote 
religious feeling among themselves. In particular, a lecture read, according to 
custom, before the Philadelphian Society, by one of the members, on the sin 
of Achan, produced a strong feeling in many minds. One young man in 
particular, since dead, whose religious character had stood as high, at least in 
the estimation of the irreligious students, as the average among professors of 
religicn, was deeply impressed in view of his spiritual deficiencies, and almost 
driven to despair. He left the meeting in deep horror of mind, feeling that he 
should not live till morning; and made his way directly to a room, where 
several of the students were engaged in mirthful amusement. He entered with 
a haggard face, and kneeling down besought God and them to forgive him for 
the evil example he had set them; adding, that as for himself he was a lost 
man, and should be in perdition before the next morning light. A friend 
entered, and with some difficulty drew him away. But the assembly was 
broken up; and the next circle which met in that room, was a praying: circle, 
composed principally of the same young men. I am not, however, able to say, 
to what extent this occurrence was the direct cause of awakening.—The work 
soon became general, both among Christians and others. In a short time 
nearly the whole college attended the religious meetings. Almost without 
exception, those who took this step, became dceply impressed; and at one 
time there were not more than three or four, who could be said to be wholly 
indifferent. The scene was now ene of deep interest. So universal was the 
interest, that no false shame led to any concealment of impressions or of 
religious exercises; and the voice of prayer might be heard, at different times 
in the day and evening, from the rooms, by one passing through the college 
halls. Even the groves and fields were not always silent; and while one 
occupant of a reom was using it as a place of prayer; the other might be 
heard, under the cover of night, unconsciously revealing, by an audible and 
impassioned utterance, the place of his out-door supplications.—During this 
whole time there was little, if any, interruption of the regular college exercises ; 
the faculty wisely judging, that as religion is a thing for the whole life, it was 
best to have its first exercises, as its succeeding ones must be, interwoven with 
the ordinary duties of life... . . As to the number of those who became 
permanently interested in religion, you have doubtless better means of in- 
formation. From the circumstances in which I was placed, my attention was 
chiefly occupied by my own case, and that of a few others, with whom I was 
intimately acquainted. I have a strong impression, however, that the revival 
was hardly less marked in its influence upon those, who were already hopefully 
pious, than upon the impenitent portion of the students. The standard of 
religious feeling must, I think, have been greatly changed. 
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The young man, whose case is particularly described in this letter, was a 
graduate of 1826; and, as he is not now living, I do not deem it improper to 
record his name. Edmund Chamberlain was a member of a Baptist church, in 
the northern part of this State. He was a respectable scholar and an amiable 
young man; and, as far as was known to the faculty, his deportment did not dis- 
honor his profession. But it seems his own conscience, enlightened and quickened 
by the Spirit of God, led him to a different decision in his own case. Under 
the awakening influence of the lecture of a classmate, on the sin of Achan, 
applied, it would seem, by the Holy Spirit, he was convinced of sin, as a 
backslider. God saw fit to keep bim, for several weeks, in darkness, under 
the horrors of despair; and thus to use him, as an instrument of awakening 
and warning to others. Many were thus awakened; and some of them found 
peace in believing, long before the dark cloud was withdrawn from his mind, 
and the joys of salvation restored to his soul. The day of his deliverance, 
however, came; and he lived to adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour; and 
finally died, as I have understood, in peace and hope. 

From a letter of a member of the class of 1829, of course a freshman at the 
time of this revival, I make the following extract: “I remember the seriousness 
commenced with pious students; and was effected through the instrumentality 
of a lecture from brother M , read to the Philadelphian Society, at their 
first meeting in the fall term, on the removal of the accursed thing from Israel, 
(the case of Achan,) which greatly shook the hopes of professors of religion.” — 
After alluding to the striking case of Chamberlain, the writer adds: “I 
recognize some burning and shining lights, in the ministry, who were the 
fruits of that work. Those who remained steadfast were mostly in the advanced 
classes. I remember several of my own class, who professed hopes; but 
whose subsequent lives did no honor to their profession.” 

The last remark in this extract leads me to add, as the result of my observation, 
not only in this revival, but in all the revivals in college, which I have been 
permitted to see, that the best and most advanced scholars, who were hopefully 
converted, generally continued steadfast in the faith; while more feeble-minded 
and indolent students often apostatized. Indeed, I can scarcely recollect an 
instance of apostacy in a member of a senior class, of respectable scholarship, 
or of any class, in a scholar of vigorous and well disciplined mind; while 
many instances occur to my recollection, of young men, in the lower classes, 
of indolent habits and unfurnished and feeble intellects, who were awakened 
and seemed to be converted, who nevertheless soon fell away and disappointed 
the hopes of their friends. I add, there can be no such thing as an idle 
Christian; the union of the terms constitutes a solecism in language, and 
involves an absurdity in idea. Facts might be adduced to show, that an 
indolent and negligent student, if truly converted, must become active and 
industrious—‘ diligent in business, fervent iu spirit, serving the Lord;’ and 
that all pretended conversions, where habits of idleness continue, will prove 
spurious, and end in apostacy. 

In this connection, [ make a farther quotation from the letter, from which a 
long extract has already been given, under this head. The writer adds to what 
he had stated concerning the extensive and blessed influence of the revival: 
“One other fact occurs to me. It is a painful one; and [ should avoid 
mentioning it, were it not for the probability that it may be a useful warning 
to those, who are surrounded by similar scenes. It is this; I have never heard 
of the subsequent awakening and conversion of any one of those, who passed 
that revival without giving their hearts to God. They have all, so far as I 
know, gone on in the way they then chose.”—This remark is in accordance 
with a general fact. Very few, who continue impenitent, and without religion, 
force themselves through a four years’ course, in a college often visited by the 
special influences of the Spirit of God, ever after become deeply interested in 
the subject. There are, indeed, some striking exceptions; but they are mere 
exceptions to a general rule. Only twenty-four of all, who have thus passed 
through this college, since my connection with it, are known to me (and I haye 
followed them with a parental eye and inquired after them with parental 
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solicitude) to have subsequently obtained Christian hopes and made a credible 
Christian profession. It is therefore generally true, that those, who pass through 
powerful revivals in college, without submitting to God, and conseerating 
themselves to his service, become peculiarly hardened and careless; and there 
is little hope of their subsequent conversion to God. 

To the foregoing statements and remarks, I have only to add, that the same 
means and measures, which were used in the preceding revival of 1821, were 
employed in this; and that the students, as heretofore, received great benefit 
from attending public worship in the village; and in turn exerted a happy 
influence by uniting with the inhabitants of the village, in social prayer 
meetings and religious conference. 


Eighth Revival. 


After the revival of 1825-6 had subsided, there succeeded, in college, a state 
of order and regularity, corresponding with the apostolic description of primitive 
Christianity: “Then had the churches rest and were edified.” And though 
there were some short periods of increased religious attention and effort among 
professors in college, with a case or two of seriousness and anxiety among the 
impenitent, I do not recollect that, for four years, there was any season of 
general anxiety and inquiry, which corresponds with the definition of a revival 
of religion, given at the commencement of this communication. But in the 
spring of 1831, both the village and the college were blessed with a revival of 
great extent and mighty power. It commenced in the village. Indeed, though 
the Congregational church had, for some time before, been in a reviving state, 
there was no appearance of increased attention to religion in college; till a 
protracted meeting was held in the village, denominated at the time a ‘our 
Days’ Meeting, from the length of time devoted continuously to religious 
exercises and public worship. After much prayer and consultation, the church 
resolved to hold such a meeting, early in the month of April. The clerical 
members of the college faculty, as well as other ministers from towns in the 
vicinity, assisted the pastor of the church, and took an active part in the 
exercises. The effects of the meeting were exceedingly happy, reaching the 
whole town, and exerting a powerful and delightful influence on the college.— 
Similar meetings, it will be remembered, and with similar effects, were held, 
during that year, in various parts of the country. Their utility consisted 
principally in their tendency to excite attention in the careless; to increase the 
fervency, union and perseverance of prayer among Christians; and to afford 
to ministers repeated opportunities and new facilities, for presenting divine 
truth to the mind, while in a susceptible state. The expediency of holding 
such meetings, and especially of repeating them in the same place, was doubted 
by some; but admitted, I believe, by all judicious ministers, to depend on the 
circumstances of time, place and previous preparation. My own views on the 
subject were expressed at large, in a series of essays published in the Vermont 
Chronicle, the same spring, over the signature of Presbuleros. These views 
have not been essentially changed by subsequent experience and observation. 
Indeed, the remarks there made, on the necessity of preparation for them, the 
danger of frequently repeating them, and their liability to abuse and perversion, 
have been abundantly illustrated and confirmed ; and the cautions, there given, 
have, in my apprehension, acquired increased importance.—This meeting in 
Middlebury, however, was called under such circumstances, and so judiciously 
conducted, as to produce none but the happiest effects. The college, as I said, 
felt its influence. The Spirit seemed to be poured upon nearly all the students 
simultaneously.—Though no college exercises, if I rightly remember, were 
omitted, except three in the afternoons of the three first days of the meeting $ 
yet scarcely an individual in the institution, failed to be brought under the 
influence of the truth and the Spirit of God, All seemed to be more or less 
solemnly impressed. With some, indeed, these impressions did not prove 
abiding and sanctifying. Their solemnity subsided; their convictions wore 
away; and they returned to their vanities—to ‘the beggarly elements of the 
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world.’ But with many, these impressions were deep; and resulted in their 
hopeful conversion. Some of the subsequent meetings in college were peculiarly 
solemn and interesting. The senior class, which I often met, not only in the 
regular course of instruction, but for prayer and religious conference, were 
delightfully zealous and persevering in their efforts to persuade all to come to 
Christ, and to help one another forward in their Christian course. . In the result 
all the members of the class were hopefully converted, except one; and I shall 
never forget the tenderness with which he was besought, and the fervency with 
which prayers were offered for him; while he stood alone, sometimes trembling, 
like an aspen leaf; but still obstinately, and as we haye reason to apprehend, 
fatally resisting, unto the end! 

From a letter, addressed to me by a member of the class of 1832, who was 
a subject of this revival, and whose case is described in the letter itself, I make 
the following extracts: “Six in my class have given evidence of having been 
converted at that time.” .... . “There were seasons in the revival, in which 
asolemn and deep impression seemed to be universal among the students. And 
probably the judgment-day will establish the fact, that not one individual passed 
those days of indescribable interest entirely destitute of the strivings of the 
Holy Spirit.” . . . . “There were some cases of a peculiar character. One 
member of my class, took up the subject of religion, with the greatest delibera- 
tion, and began to read his Bible, and to think; and thus were his convictions 
of sin, and his apprehensions of the value of an interest in Christ, gradually 
strengthened, until he was led to a decision, from which he has never seemed 
desirous to swerve. . . . . He now preaches the gospel.” . ... . “Another 
young man was visited frequently by Christian friends; and often felt deeply 
impressed. He, however, succeeded in resisting the influences of the Spirit; 
till one evening, when a lecture was preached in the chapel from these words, 
in Jer. iv. 5: ‘Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My Father, thou art the 
guide of my youth.’ Here he felt that he must make a decision. His heart, 
however, was passionately set upon the legal profession. He thought, ‘1 must 
surely be a minister, if I become a Christian now. I will postpone the decision, 
until I am established in business, and in the first revival I then witness, I will 
give my attention to the subject.” With this conclusion he for a few moments 
felt satisfied. But as he was leaving the chapel, a young Christian friend [a 
beneficiary of the American Education Society] took him by the arm. It was 
a beautiful evening; and they walked together; they conversed; they wept. 
At length this young man took back his decision to procrastinate ; and leaning 
on the shoulder of his young friend, said: ‘If religion is for me, I will now 
have it” The next day he was rejoicing in hope. . . . . He is now in the 
ministry ; and has been permitted to see many coming to Christ.” 

After mentioning a third interesting case of conversion, the description of 
which I am obliged to omit, the writer of the letter adds: “Among the ineans 
used in this revival, and blessed by the Head of the church, may be mentioned 
prominently, personal, private conversation and prayer. And O! could the 
friends of the American Education Society see how highly instrumental of 
good were some of the beneficiaries of that Society in the revival of 1831, 
they would be more strongly encouraged to the exercise of faith and vigorous 
action in that benevolent cause.” 


Ninth and Tenth Revivals. 


I place these two revivals together; because they resembled each other in 
character; occurred under similar circumstances; and were very near each 
other, in point of time. The former occurred in the spring of 1834, and the 
latter in the autumn of 1835. Both were promoted by the influence of pro- 
tracted meetings in the village; and in both much less was done, than in pre- 
ceding revivals, by special meetings and peculiar efforts in the institution itself. 
That of 1834 commenced early in the season. Two young men who remained 
in town during the winter vacation, became serious and obtained hopes before 
the commencement of the spring term. Simultaneously a spirit of solicitude 
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and inquiry appeared in the village ; and the Congregational church resolved 
to hold another four days’ meeting. Again in the autumn of 1835, under similar 
circumstances, with much preparation and anxious solicitude, another protracted 
meeting, of longer continuance, was held in the village. Both these meetings 
were attended with a blessing; produced salutary effects upon the village and 
vicinity; and brought a large accession of members to the church. But 
although, in both instances, there were revivals in the college, peculiar circum- 
stances produced discouragement and weakened the hands of Christians; so 
that these meetings exerted a far less favorable influence on the students, than 
was produced by that of 1831. The number, however, that became interested 
in the subject of religion, professed submission to God, and united with the 
church, during each of these revivals, was not small; and many of those young 
men, who then gave their hearts to Christ and consecrated to him their talents, 
are now engaged in theological studies, and preparing to enter, as efficient 
laborers, into his vineyard. 

In the spring of 1835, there was, for a short time, an increased attention to the 
subject of religion, among a portion of the students. Many extra prayer meetings 
were held by them; and at their request, for several evenings in succession, 
lectures were preached in the chapel. But, though some good was unquestionably 
done, and a favorable influence exerted on the minds of some individuals, these 
special efforts did not result ina revival. There was, I fear, a want of humility 
and faith, both in the students and in the officers.—During a part of the spring 
term of the last college year, again, some of the pious students seemed to be 
anxious to do something for the promotion of the cause of religion and the 
salvation of their unbelieving and impenitent fellow students. But their efforts 
were feeble ; and their prayers were not heard. ‘The institution remained, and 
still remains, like Gideon’s fleece, upon which the dews of heaven fell not. 
Indeed, I have seen many such feeble and temporary efforts made, without 
success, both in college and in other Christian communities; and I have learned, 
that it is in accordance with the economy of God, to try the faith and patience 
of his people, before he grants his blessing—to show them their weakness, 
before he puts forth his mighty arm for their deliverance. ‘Truly, they must 
use the means of his appointment; but He must have the glory; and he will 
not bless their efforts, till they feel their dependence and unworthiness, and are 
thus prepared to go forth to their work in his name, and ascribe unto him all 
the glory. 


Ciosing Remarks. 


In view of the preceding statements and descriptions, I have a few general 
remarks to make on the influence of revivals in a college, and the best mode of 
conducting them; and on the bearing and importance of such revivals to the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the world, as well as to the 
preservation of our civil institutions and the prosperity of our beloved country. 

1. I remark, then, that the time of a revival, in a college, is a time of deep 
solicitude and great responsibility with the officers and instructors ; requiring 
watchfulness and prayer, and imposing upon them peculiar duties and unceasing 
labors. If they are pious men, (and surely this should be the character of all 
permanent officers in a literary institution,) they cannot but feel a deep interest 
in the welfare of the youth committed to their charge; and they must know, 
that the temporal interests and eternal salvation of their pupils may depend on 
the manner in which they are treated and led to conduct, during these precious 
seasons—‘“ these sealing times.” They know too, that inexperienced young 
men do not generally feel the importance of order to the discipline and 
improvement of the mind, nor consider its bearing on the formation of religious 
character even. As religion, in a time of revival, becomes the engrossing 
subject of conversation and thought, such young men are peculiarly liable to 
err in judgment; and, if not restrained, become irregular in their attendance 
on classsical exercises. Both those, who highly enjoy the consolations and 
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hopes of the gospel; and those, who are anxious to obtain “the great salvation,” 
are in danger of relaxing their industry, and losing their habits of punctuality. 
Many will feel, as if every thing, but religion, ought to be entirely neglected ; 
and all study and classical instruction given up, for the purpose of attending 
religious meetings, and conversing exclusively on subjects connected with 
eternity.—It requires, therefore, great prudence and firmness, mixed with 
tenderness and pious solicitude in the instructors, to preserve order, and 
continue the stated instruction and regular exercises of the institution, without 
either doing or saying something calculated to divert the attention of the 
serious from the great subject; or, at least, appearing to the inexperienced 
students, to be indifferent to their spiritual good; and thus obstructing the 
progress of the blessed work. And yet, I am persuaded, that this firmness, with 
prudence, must be exercised, and order carefully maintained ; or an awakening 
in college will not prove to be a genuine revival of religion—the temporary 
excitement will degenerate into a sickly sensibility and a sort of religious 
dissipation. No stated classical exercise, as experience and observation have 
taught me to believe, should be omitted; except, perhaps, when a season is set 

_apart for special religious services. Nor should any student be excused from a 
single regular college exercise; except, perhaps, when he is evidently under 
powerful conviction, and so overwhelmed with a sense of sin, that he cannot 
control his thoughts; command his feelings, and restrain his tears. It is true, 
in the height of a revival, in a literary institution, there cannot—there will not 
—there should not be, as much time devoted to study, as at ordinary seasons. 
The instructors, therefore, may require shorter lessons; they may occasionally 
avoid calling on those to recite, whose minds they know to be most deeply 
impressed ; they may even give a more serious cast to the recitations, and occupy, 
themselves, a larger portion of time than usual, in comments and explanations. 
All this may be judiciously done, without essential injury to order, mental 
discipline, or even scholarship. But, if instructors, in a time of religious 
excitement, would guard their pupils, and especially the younger class, against 
indolence and a habit of inattention to study; or would promote their highest 
spiritual interests even, they must hold them rigidly to the stated classical 
exercises of the institution.—On this subject, I add, it is important—indispensably 
important to a happy result, that there should be, among the officers, agreement 
in sentiment and harmony of action. 

2. In accordance with the preceding remark, I observe further ; when this 
prudence and this firmness, modified by tenderness of spirit and a deep 
solicitude for the best interests of their pupils, are harmoniously exercised by 
the whole faculty of a college, in times of revival, a blessing generally attends 
their faithful labors and united prayers; and the effects are exceedingly happy. 
And were college officers always thus prudent, firm, affectionate and harmonious, 
the principal and most plausible objection against revivals in these institutions, 
would be very much diminished, if not entirely removed. I say plausible 
objection; because it must be admitted, that such seasons have sometimes 
been the occasion of essential injury to indolent and thoughtless young men. 
And this abuse of religious privileges has led some serious minds to entertain 
prejudices against revivals, and object to the use of means and the adoption of | 
measures, adapted to promote them. It has been said, that the general and 
engrossing attention, which the very notion of a revival implies, cannot exist, 
in literary institutions, without encroaching on the hours of study; and, of 
course, without depressing the standard of scholarship. Now, if it were not 
for the occasional perversions and abuses, through mismanagement and neglect 
of duty, in those who have the oversight of these institutions, this objection 
could hardly find a place in any serious mind. For suppose the position, 
involved in the objection, were still true, in some extreme cases, would the 
objection itself be valid; or would it then continue to be made by any, who 
claim to be the friends of religion ?—could it be called in, as it now sometimes 
is, to sanction, in a system of education, a disregard to the most interesting and 
momentous subject, which can be presented to the human mind ?—would it 
be pretended, that a little more abstract science, or polite literature, would 
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compensate for the want of the practical science of “life and immortality ”— 
for the desecration of talents—for the loss of the soul ? But, in well conducted 
revivals, the supposition is not true—as a general statement, it is wide from the 
truth. Idlers, to be sure, will be idle, whether under the cloak of religion, or 
in the undisguised garb of infidelity and licentiousness. Still, attention—deep 
and absorbing attention to spiritual and eternal things need not ; and, under the 
direction of wise and faithful counsellors, generally does not retard the progress 
of intellectual improvement. With such prudent management, it redeems from 
indolence and vain pursuits more hours, than it demands for the service of the 
Redeemer, in acts of, devotion, Hence, where one youth is drawn away from 
his studies, and retarded in his literary career, by undue attention to the subject 
of religion and excessive solicitude for the salvation of his soul, many—very 
many, in these seasons of religious inquiry and “times of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord,” are reclaimed from a course, which would have ended 
in dissipation, idleness and ruin, Not a few, whose powers of mind had 
remained latent, and who had been dragged along in their education, by the 
mere force of authority, seem to awake, for the first time, to the active pursuits 
of learning, when in these seasons of excitement, they are roused from their 
state of moral lethargy and spiritual stupidity. And in all cases of genuine 
conversion and sincere devotion to the service of God, what is lost in technical 
science and human learning, is compensated, and more than compensated, by 
what is gained in mental discipline and spiritual knowledge. 

3. In accordance with the preceding remarks, I observe finally, that revivals 
of religion in colleges are peculiarly important and greatly to be desired, on 
account of their extensive influence on the cause of human happiness and the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the world; and on the prosperity 
of our country and the preservation of our republican institutions—A revival 
of pure and undefiled religion, any where, is of incalculable importance ; 
inasmuch as it directly increases the happiness of its subjects, brings many 
souls into the kingdom of God, and causes everlasting “joy in heaven.” But 
this importance is greatly enhanced ; when a revival finds its way into a college ; 
because every conversion there has a two fold bearing—an immediate and a 
remote influence on the cause of religion and the glory of God. For every 
subject of such a work may be expected to exert an influence, proportionate to 
his means of knowledge and improvement; and he may be the happy instru- 
ment of publishing the gospel and winning souls to Christ. Besides, under 
such circumstances, every pious student in the institution is quickened and 
animated in the discharge of duty ; and thus prepared for higher service in the 
church, at home; or more efficient labors, as a messenger of mercy to the 
scattered Jews or far distant Gentiles—Cast your eye, dear Sir, upon the 
Triennial Catalogue of this institution, and observe how many now in the 
field of ministerial labor, in this and other lands; and how many, who, like 
Fisk and Parsons, and Warren and Frost, and Andrus and Moseley, and 
Larned and Brown, and Henry and Wilcox,* have finished their work and 
gone to their rest, were subjects of revivals here, or were eminently fitted for 
their “high calling,” during these seasons of “refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord! ”—I have, myself, just been looking over the Catalogue, calling 
up the recollection of scenes and characters, pertaining to the period of my 
connection with the institution; and trying to obtain some adequate idea of the 
extent of the blessings, connected with these precious seasons of revival. But 
their results are too great, and their happy consequences are too widely spread 
and reach too far into the future, to be seen with mortal eye, or estimated by 
finite calculation. The light of eternity alone can disclose all their effects, and 


* Rev. Pliny Fisk and Rev. Levi Parsons were Missionaries to Palestine. 

Rev. Edward Warren and Rev. Edmund Frost, Missionaries to India. 

Rey. Joseph R. Andrus, Agent of American Colonization Society. 

Rev. Samuel Mosely, Missionary to the American Indians. 

Rev. Sylvester Larned, New Orleans. r : : ; 
Rev. Joseph Brown, Secretary and Chaplain of the American Seaman’s Friend Society. 
Rev. Thomas Carlton Henry, D. D., Charleston, 8. C. 

Rey. Carlos Wilcox, Hartford, Ct. 
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show the full extent of their blessed influence. Nor am [I able, in all cases, to 
fix precisely the number of the converts of each particular revival, or dis- 
tinguish between them and reclaimed backsliders. But I remember, with a 
great degree of accuracy; and can state, with great confidence, how many, of 
each class, went forth from the institution credible professors of religion, in 
connection with some evangelical church. And I find by examination, and 
computation, that of the 499, who have been graduated at the 22 last com- 
mencements, 331 were at the time of their graduation professors of religion ; 
and, that 168 only made no such profession, while members of college. Of 
the latter number, however, 24, as I have learned, and previously intimated, 
have since become professors, and some of them ministers of the gospel. This 
statement shows, that about two-thirds of the whole number, graduated during 
this period of 22 years, have gone out qualified to exert a salutary influence 
on the happiness of the human race. I may add, as an encouraging circum- 
stance, (owing probably to’the influence of the American Education Society,) 
that this proportion of pious graduates has recently been considerably increased. 
For illustration, the four last classes; consisted the first of 25 members; the 
second of 22; the third of 43; and the fourth of 37, making the number of 
127. Of these 98, or a little more than three-fourths of the whole, were regular 
members of some evangelical church. 

Now, if we suppose, that one-half of the 331, who were professors at the 
time of their graduation, were led to espouse the cause of religion, during 
some of the revivals in college; (a supposition probably near the truth;) and 
that the other half were, by the same sanctifying influence, raised to a much 
higher rank in the scale of piety, active benevolence and holy enterprise ; (as 
is without question true, concerning many of them)—if we remember likewise, 
(as is known with certainty,) that about 170 of them have already entered the 
ministry ; while many others are now in a course of theological study and 
preparation for this ‘“ work of love ;” we shall come to the conclusion, that the 
influence of these revivals is intimately connected with the progress of the 
gospel and the desired and expected conversion of the world. Of how much 
good must they already have been the occasion; and how much, may we not 
hope, they will still accomplish! O, how many, (I use the language of a father 
in the ministry,) how many, who were ready to perish, and would have died in 
heathenish darkness, will have occasion to praise God for ever, for these revivals, 
which furnished the mstruments of their conversion and salvation! I may 
add, bow many will still perish, “ for lack of vision, if revivals in this and other 
colleges, in our land, should cease ! ” 

But revivals in a college are desirable, not merely because they increase the 
number, and elevate the piety of thoroughly educated ministers; but because, 
in addition to these, they send forth many, who do not feel themselves “called 
to the work of the ministry,” prepared to exert a salutary influence, in the 
various departments of social life and civil office—to labor for the good of our 
country—to guard our republican institutions—to become conservators of the 
Commonwealth. If any thing can save our country from the degeneracy and 
final overthrow of all preceding republics, it is sanctified learning—virtue and 
knowledge combined—established religious principle, united with cultivated 
intellect and enlarged views, in those who are called to offices of trust and 
authority. The times require rulers of this high intellectual and moral char- 
acter ;—the country needs such men for counsellors;—our free institutions 
cannot be preserved without such guardians. Some such we have, indeed; or 
our land would, long ago, have been like Sodom and Gomorrah. But more— 
many more such are needed, to give permanency and elevation to those in- 
‘stitutions, with which liberty, peace and safety are inseparably connected. 

For our country’s sake, therefore, as well as for the sake of the church of 
God, we should pray, that the fountains of knowledge among us may be 
purified—that our seats of science may be nurseries of piety and virtue—that 
the Spirit of the Lord may be poured out, in copious effusions, upon all our 
literary institutions. 


In view of the blessed effects of revivals in colleges, will not Christians 
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continue to pray for them, with fervency and perseverance? Will they not 
remember the approaching season of Annual Concert, for this purpose ; and 
meet together with one accord ; and agree, as touching this one thing, in their 
supplications to God ? 

You, my dear Sir, who have surveyed the desolations of Zion—who have 
looked over the world, and seen how many “ fields are white already to harvest ;” 
and have devoted your time and your energies to the work of seeking out and 
aiding pious young men, in their preparations for the ministry ; will not cease 
to pray, and exhort the churches to pray the Lord of the harvest, to pour out 
his Spirit upon our young men, and thus qualify and send forth laborers into 
his harvest; till the work shall be accomplished—till the harvest shall be 
gathered in—till the reapers shall return, bringing their sheaves with them— 
till the seventh angel shall sound, and great voices be heard in heaven, saying: 
The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 


Christ ; and he shall reign for ever and ever. 


Your brother in the faith, and fellow laborer 
unto the kingdom of heaven, 


JOSHUA BATES. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE WESTERN Epv- 
cATion Society, N. Y. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Western 
Education Society, was held at Auburn, 
August 21, 1839, the President, Henry 
Dwight, Esq. in the chair; the services 
were opened with prayer from Rev. Mr. 
Porter. The Secretary, Rev. Timothy Stil- 
man, then read the Annual Report. 


On motion of Rev. Eliakim Phelps, of the 
Philadelphia Education Society, it was Re- 
solved, That the Report now read be adopted, 
and that the Secretary be requested to fur- 
nish a copy for publication. 

On motion of Rev. F. C Cannon, agent of 
A. B.C. F.M., Resolved, That as Education 
Societies exert a controlling influence upon 
inissionary enterprises abroad, as well as 
upon Churches at home, it is of the highest 
importance, that they greatly increase their 
efforts to train up a deeply pious and 
thoroughly educated ministry. 

On motion of Rev. George Beecher, of 
Rochester, seconded by Rev. Joel Parker of 
New York, Resolved, That te accomplish the 
great work of restoring this ruined world to 
God, it is of pre-eminent importance to train 
up a ministry who shail be fervent in piety, 
strong in faith, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
mighty in the Scriptures. 

The above named resolutions were sus- 
tained with addresses by the movers of 
them. 


Extract from the Report. 


Could we have been present at Boston in 
July, 1815, when eight young men met 
together, ‘* to take into consideration the 
expediency of forming themselves into an 
association for the purpose of raising funds to 
educate pious young men for the ministry,” 
and had we then prophesied, that in less 
than one quarter of a century, from this 
small beginning, a National Institution 
would proceed, which would become a 
principle source of reliance for a ministry 
for our own country, and the missionaries 
who shall go hence to the Heathen, we 
should have been pronounced dreaming 
enthusiasts. 

Yet such the developments of Providence 
prove to have been the fact, in the past, for 
already 1400 ministers have been furnished 
for the world, of whom 60 have become 
Foreign Missionaries. They are now 
preaching the gospel statedly to about 
420,000 hearers—have been instrumental in 
the hopeful conversion of abont 210,000 
persons, and have been the means of induc- 
‘ing more than 1000 young men to study for 
the ministry. In view of these results, to- 
gether with the many incidental fruits of 
their ministry which might be enumerated, 
we cannot fail to acknowledge that ours is 
a noble, a glorious work. 

The Western Education Society was or- 
ganized in 1817, and since its connection 
with the National Society, bas ever been an 
efficient auxiliary. Its results, however, 
cannot be definitely stated, except as com- 
prising a part of the great whole. 
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Of the year now closing, it may be said, 
our work has been prosecuted with more 
than anticipated success. 


Henry Dwight, Esq. Geneva, is President 
of the Society, Rev. George R. Rudd, Secre- 
tary, and James 8S. Seymour, Esq. Treasurer. 


—f>—— 


Hamppen Country Epvucarion So- 
CIETY. 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the 
Hampden Education Society, read at Long- 
meadow, October 11, 1839. 


The collection for this society comes 
according to our present arrangement in 
September and October, in the midst of 
which the anniversaries are held. The 
consequence is, that if the collection is not 
made in September, it is entirely omitted. 
We do not object to this arrangement, but 
ewe would earnestly recommend to all the 
churches in the county connected with us, 
to make their collections for the Education 
Society in the month of September, so that 
it may be paid over to the treasurer before 
the annual meeting. 

We need not on this occasion and before 
‘this audience, speak of the importance of a 
well educated ministry. The clergy are, 
and probably ever will be, the men who 
will fix the standard of the intellectual as 
well asof the moral elevation of society. 
As it is impossible for the water to rise 
higher in the aqueduct than the surface of 
the spring from whence it flows, so it can- 
not be expected that the iutelligence or 
piety of the people will rise above the intel- 
ligence or piety of the ministry with which 
they are favored, 

We believe it to be the duty of the 
churches to speak out distinctly on this 
subject, and to say to young men who pro- 
pose to become preachers of the gospel, 
“you must prepare yourself thoroughly for 
the sacred office, that you may be workmen 
that need not be ashamed.” The Education 
Society holds out an inducement to young 
men to get a more thorough education than 
they otherwise would. We believe it has 
exerted a powerful influence in raising the 
standard of theological education in this 
country, and has had an indirect influence, 
at least, in producing the increased attention 
that is now paid to the education of youth 
generally. We hope the American Educa- 
tion Society will go on, and prosper; and 
we hope the Congregational churches in 
Hampden county will sustain the Parent 
Society in her good work, by more generous 
and numerous contributions, and that the 
day will soun come, when the number of 
Jaborers in the vineyard of the Lord will be 
better proportioned to the harvest to be 
gathered. 


\ 
CHARLESTON FEMALE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


[Frs. 


Officers of the Society for the present 
year. Joel Norcross, Esq. President; Rev. 
Emerson Davis, Secretary; Samuel Raynolds, 
Treasurer; Edward A. Morris, Auditor ; 
Rev. R. S. Hazen, Daniel Bontecou, Esq., 
Directors. 

—>——- 


WasHincton County EpucaTion So- 
CIETY, VERMONT. 


Tue Annual Meeting was held at Barre, 
Sept. 27, 1839. The report was read by 
the Secretary of the Society, and addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Messrs. Buel W. 
Smith, James R. Wheelock and Preston 
Taylor. The officers for the ensuing year 
are Hon. Jeduthun Loomis, President ; Fer- 
rand F. Merrill, Secretary and Treasurer. 


— 


CHARLESTON FEMALE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, 


Extracts from the last Report of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian Female 
Association, Charleston, S. C., for assisting 
in the Education of Pious Youth for the 
Gospel Ministry. 


“The Congregational and Presbyterian 
Female Association of Charleston, for as- 
sisting in the Education of Pious Youth for 
the Gospel Ministry,” have not been in the 
practice of presenting to the public an- 
nually, a printed report of their doings. 
This, they apprehend, the nature of their 
work does not require; which is little else 
than paying their own individual subscrip- 
tions, receiving donations, and forwarding 
the amount to those, whose more appro- 
priate province it is, to select suitable objects 
for their charity, and direct its distribution. 
Occasional statements of their labors, how- 
ever, have been published, and, it is be- 
lieved, pot without satisfaction and benefit. 

Though a very considerable portion of the 
funds raised by them has been appropriated 
by others, to beneficiaries unknown to the 
Association, yet they know of at least fifteen 
young gentlemen, whom they have assisted 
in their temporal support, while prosecuting 
their studies with a view to the sacred 
ministry. Most of these are now actively 
engaged in preaching the gospel of the 
grace of God (o their perishing fellow-men. 
Some of them are unfurling the banner of 
the cross in far distant Pagan lands, and 
directing the eyes of dying Heathen to the 
only Saviour. Others of them are pastors 
of Churches in this country,—some in this 
State, respected by their fellow-citizens, 
beloved by their respective charges, and 
owned and blessed of God in their labors. 
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Numbers, it is hoped, will be seen on the 
right hand of the Judge, in the last day, 
whose standing there will be attributed, 
instrumentally, in part at least, to the 
Jabors of this Association. Well then, may 
its members rejoice and give thanks to God, 
for the good which they have been the 
means of effecting. 

They would do so, however, with mingled 
emotions of sorrow and shame, for not hav- 
ing done more to promote the glory of God 
and the best interests of their fellow-crea- 
tures, and for permitting the Association to 
decline in its efficiency. Without alluding 
even to any of the plausibie reasons, which 
may have existed for this declension, they 
would take all the shame and blame of it to 
themselves alone, and wonld be deeply 
ae and penitent before God on account 
of it. 

They would not, however, indulge any 
feelings of despondency: but encouraged 
by what they have been enabled to accom- 
plish, and impelled by the urgent necessity 
which exists, for an increased number of 
ministers of the Gospel, they would perse- 
vere, and redouble their efforts in this good 
work. Who indeed, that is at all aware of 
the magnitude and of the pressing nature of 
this necessity, can refrain from helping to 
supply it? 

They would respectfully invite, and ear- 
nestly solicit others to co-operate with them. 
And especially would they fervently implore 
that God, in whose hands are the hearts of 
all men, that he would raise up, and qualify 
and send forth laborers into his harvest. 
May he greatly increase the company of 
the preachers of his word. May he soon 
cause the feet of them that publish salvation, 
to be seen\upon every mountain, and their 
voice to be heard in every valley, till 

“The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks, 
Shout to each other: and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains, catch the flying joy ; 


Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 


Officers of the Society. Mrs. Joseph 
Righton, Superintendent; Mrs. Doct. F. Y. 
Porcher, Assistant Superintendent; Mrs. 
Rey. Dr. Post, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Mrs. Rev. Dr. Keith, Treasurer; Miss 
Susan E. Stevens, Recording Secretary ; 
Mrs. Rev. Thoinas Smyth, Mrs. Robert R. 
Gibbes, Mrs. Matthesson, Mrs. William 
H. Wilson, Mrs. Col. Lehre, Miss Catharine 
H. L. Ramsay, Miss Rachel Parker, Direc- 
tresses. 


—— 
NEW HAMPSHIRE MISSIONARY SO 
CIETY. 


Tux following is an extract from the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the So- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
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ciety, prepared by the Secretary, Rev. 
Benjamin O. Stone. The Report gives a 
full and particular history of the institution 
from its commencement. 


Results and General Remarks. 


During the thirty-seven years the New 
Hampshire Missionary Society has been in 
operation, it has sent forth 929 missionaries, 
who have performed 450 years of ministerial 
labor among the feeble portions and desola- 
tions of our Zion. The number of hopeful 
conversions, and additions to the churches 
under its patronage, is over 2,500, and the 
amount expended in the prosecution of its 
benevolent work is $90,218 48. It has 
been the instrument of forming about forty 
churches of the Redeemer among the deso- 
lations of the State. 


The following table exhibits at one view 
the amount of funds expended, and also the 
number of missionaries employed by the 
Society each year of its operations. 


ount expen umber o, 

Years. maya ae: ro Missoni 
1802, $189 52 2 
1803, 76 12 2 
1804, 377 25 5 
- 1805, 481 36 5 
1806, 74 37 2 
1807, 322 36 5 
1808, 640 55 1 
1809, 856 25 3 
1810, 476 95 5 
1811, 835 91 6 
1812, 632 64. 7 
1813, 940 43 9 
1814, 1,239 65 10 
1815, 2,174 35 32 
1816, 2,381 05 19 
1817, 2,658 30 14 
1818, 2,793 42 10 
1819, 2,658 75 16 
1820, 2,366 65 16 
1821, 1,916 38 20 
1822, 2,188 (0 17 
1823, 1,983 50 20 
1824, 4,134 41 30 
1825, 2,525 31 34 
1826, 2,569 99 37 
1827, 2,493 25 36 
1828, 3,072 36 35 
1829, 2,859 60 40 
1830, 2,658 40 60 
1831, 2,609 11 35 
1832, 3,407 3 62 
1833, 6,808 2 41 
1834, 5,533 10 60 
1835, 5,089 21 60 
1836, 7,530 20 63 
1837, 5,757 41 63 
1835, 4,906 21 51 
929 


$90,218 48 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
of the American Education Society, was 
held on Wednesday, the 8th of January. 
The usual business of the Society was 
transacted, and the appropriations made to 
beneficiaries, were ordered to be paid, 
under the direction of the Financial Com- 
mittee, as soon as the funds of the Society 
will permit. In addition, the following 
vote was passed :— 


«“ Voted, That, considering the present 
embarrassed state of the funds of the So- 
“ciety, and the difficulty of obtaining the 
Joan of money, the several Branches of the 
Society be requested to make special efforts 
to pay the appropriations, voted at the present 
quarterly meeting, to beneficiaries within 
their respective limits.” 


To pay the appropriations of the present 
quarter there is not a single dollar in the 
Treasury of the Parent Society, the appro- 
priations of the last quarter having but just 
been met. For means to pay these, the 
churches are now called upon. It is pre- 
sumed, that there are sufficient pecuniary 
resources within the limits of most of the 
respective Branches to sustain their own 
beneficiaries, without making the least pain- 
ful sacrifices; and like resources enough in 
the community generally, not only com- 
pletely to relieve the Parent Society of its 
present embarrassment, and enable it to 
accomplish the object which it has in view, 
but greatly to enlarge the sphere of its 
operations, And will not the friends of the 
cause do this? Will they not feel the 
pressure, especially as it bears upon the 
spiritual condition of men; and hasten to 
afford relief to the millions who are perish- 
ing for lack of the bread of eternal life ? 
For what object so important can they 
appropriate money as to supply, as speedily 
as possible, the world with the gospel, 
through the medium of a well educated 
ministry? Let it be borne in mind, that 
the appropriations for the present quarter, 
cannot be paid, and this too, in view of the 
distressing wants of the beneficiaries, until 
the churches furnish the means. How long 
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shall they remain in suspense whether they 
will be paid, or when they will be paid? 
Let a speedy favorable reply be given, and 
the hearts of the beneficiaries will be 
cheered and encouraged, and the cause 
receive an impulse greatly to be desired. 


— 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF FOR- 
MER BENEFICIARIES. 


‘© Your communication was duly received. 
It stated that one hundred and fifty-three 
dollars would cance] my debt to the Educa- 
tion Society ; which sum I enclose in this 
sheet. You will please acknowledge the re- 
ceipt, as soon as may be, and destroy the 
And here I must add, in justice to my 
own feelings, that I have ever considered 
the loan from the Education Society a great 
favor. I am happy in being able to refund, 
at this time, according to the request of the 
Society ; and had the original amount been 
required, I should have considered it a just 
debt. May the Education Society long 
enjoy the favor of a Christian people, and 
the smiles of Heaven.” 


“The object of this communication is to 
express a desire to close my connection with 
the American Education Society. The bene- 
fit I have received has consisted not more 
in the money I have received than in the 
habits 1 have been Jed to form of economy, 
of order and discipline. These I hope ever 
toretain. In short, the benefit I have re- 
ceived from the American Education Society 
is incalculable, for which I shall ever feel 
indebted, for it cannot be refunded with 
money—it cannot be counted. May I ever 
feel grateful and make it manifest by 
works,” 


*T expect to start to-morrow morning 
for G L. C., with the intention of 
laboring there at least three months. May 
God prosper your Society and may you 
have much happiness in seeing laborers 
coming forward to reap down the harvest. 
I should have remained upon the shoe- 
maker’s bench till this time, had it not been 
told me that there was such a Society as 
yours. I knew nothing of it till about a 
month before I began my Latin grammar. 
I would not go back where I was eleven 
years since for five thousand dollars. You 
have granted me only about five hundred.” 


“ Gratefully would I acknowledge through 
you, Sir, my obligations to this benevolent 
Society, in the aid afforded me in the prose- 
cution of my studies preparatory to the 
sacred ministry, and would hope, eternity 
may disclose, that these benefactions may 
not have been misapplied.” 


1840.] 


TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF BENEFICI- 
ARIES, 


The Rey. Dr. Richards of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, says, ‘¢ Of the three hun- 
dred young men who have pursued their 
studies at this Seminary, one hundred and 
fifty were beneficiaries ; and among the 
number, I can recollect but one, who has 
entirely forfeited the confidence of his 
Christian friends, and but two others, whose 
religious character we have had occasion, 
seriously to question.” 


FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the January Quarter, 1840. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
LOANS REFUNDED 


430 48 
826 57 


LEGACIES, 


Athol, Ms., Mrs. Persis Goodell, by Dea. Elijah 
Goddard, Ex. 132 25 
Boston, Ms., Mrs. Margaret Gibbens, by Sam’] 
H. Walley, Jr., Esq., Ex. 500 00 
Sherburne, Ms, Mr. Asa Clark, Jr., by Rev. 
Edmund Dowse 10 90 
Worthington, Ms., Rev. Jonathan L. Pomeroy, 


by D. 8. Whitney, Esq., Ex. 115 00—757 25 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


Surro.k County. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.]} 


Boston, A Friend 200 
Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t of the 
A.E.S. 10 00—12 00 
Essex County Soutn. 
{Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Hamilton, Soc. of Rev. Geo. W. Kelley 10 00 
Wenham, Edmund Kimball, Esq., his annual 
payment, by Eben. Alden, M. D. 5 00 
Ladies’ Reading Soc., by Mrs. Abiguil 
Foster, T'r. 30 00—45 00 
Esanx County Nort. 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Andover, Cong. in the Chapel of the Theol. 
Sem. in part 45 00 
Rey. Mr. Jackson’s Soc. do. 20 50 
Rev. Mr. Taylor’s do. 72 62 
Ladies in do. do. to const. himan H. M. 40 00 
[By Rev. R. G. Dennis, Ag’t.] 
Bradford ( West), Soc. of Rev. Mr. Manroe 19 46 
Haverhilt (East), do. do. Cushing 12 62 
West Newbury, do. do. Edgell ~ 10 09—220 29 


[By Rev. Brown Emerson, Agent.] 


Epucation Socirty 1n Harmony 
ConFERENCE OF CHURCHES. 


[Wn. C. Capron, Esq. Uxbridge, Tr.] 


Millbury, Ed. Soc. in Ist Ch. and Cong. in part 
to aise, Rey. Nathaniel Beach an H. M. 38 25 
Urbridge, Mrs. Hannah Ellis 6 00—43 25 


Epucation Society 1N BRookKFIELD 


ASSOCIATION. 
[Rev. Micah Stone, Brookfield, 8. P. Tr.] 
Received from the Treasurer 25 80 & 62 75-88 55 
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FRrankuin County, 
{Mr. Solomon Maxwell, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.] 


Conway, Mr. William Avery 5 00 


HamesHire County. 


[Uon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 


Amherst, lst Par., Gent. Ben. Assoc. 28 85 
Ladies’ do. do. 41 91—70 76 
Coll. at the ann public meeting 18 67 
From the disposable fund of the Soc, 55 57—145 00 


Hamepen County. 
(Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Chester, Gent. Benev. Assoc. 5 00 
Longmeadow, Ist Ch. $20, Miss M. 
Booth $5 25 00 
Tiadies’ Assoc. 17 98, Gent. do. 
35 63 53 63 

Rev. Martyn Tupper’s Cong. 23 18—101 81 
Monson, Dew. A. W. Porter 75 00 
Springfield, Rev. Dr. Osgood's Soc. ‘63 00 

Messrs, D. Ames & Son 12 1-2 

reams paper 50 00 

4th Ch and Soc. to const. Rev. 

Rzekiel Russell an GW. M. 40 00 
Springfield (Caboiville), Rev. Mr. 

Clapp’s Cong. 25 00—178 00 
Westfield, Cong, Soc, 40 26 
Wilbraham (North), Rey. J. Bowers’ 

Cong. 20 00 
420 07 
Deduct expense of printing Ann, Rep. 13 33—406 74 
Mitppiesex County. 
Dracut, 1st Ch. and Soc, by Rev. Brown Em- 
erson, Ag’t 16 12 
2d do. by do. to const. Rev. Nath’) 
B. Fox an H. M, 40 04—56 16 
Newton, Dea. E. F. Woodward, the first 23 
vols. of the ** Boston Recorder,’’ 1816 to 
1858, inclusive. 
Mivvvesex Soutn AssociaTIon, 
Lincoln, Rev. Mr. Newhall’s Soc, 9 47 
Sherburne, Soc. of Rev. Edmund Dowse, to 

const. him an EH. M. 40 00 
Unionvitle, Cong, Sov. by Dea. Calvin Shep- 

ard 10 00-—59 47 


Norroixk County. 
{Rev. John Codman, D. D, Dorchester, Tr.) 


Braintree, Soc. of Rev. Lyman Matthews 13 00 
Medway, Ladies’ Benev. Soc. N. W. School 

District in Rev. Dr, lide’s Parish, by 

Mrs. Delia E. Metcalf, Sec’y 1 00—14 00 
Rexicrous CHaR. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 

NortH anv Vicinity. 

[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 

Ashhy, 7 54, Acton, 4 50, Dunstable, 9 34 21 38 
Fitchburg, Assoc, 32 33, Yo. Men’s Ed. 

Soc, 20 00 52 33 
Groton, 25 88, Harvard, 30 95 56 83 
Leominster, 16 39, Ladies’ Aux. Rd. Soc, 

by Miss Susan Lincoln, ‘Ilr. 10 94 27 33 
Pepperell, 80 64, Shirley, 4 00 84 64 
Townsend, including a bequest of $10 by 

the late Mrs. Patty Emery 49 57 
Westford, Association 18 21—310 29 
Epvucation Soctety 1n WorcEsTER 

Souta AssociaTion.. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Westboro’, Mr. Jonas Longley 2 00 
RuoveE Isuanp State AvuXiILiaRy. 
[Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, 'I'r.] 
Barrington, Ladies’ Benev. Asso. 5 00 
Bristol, Ladies of the Cong. Ch. 38 00—~43 00 


$3,464 55 
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MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Bangor, ist Ch. cont. 40 00 
Hammon St. Ch. 32 00 
Ladies’ Scho. in part 51 50—124 50 
Brunswick, Cong. Ch, and Soc., cont. in part 20 23 
Bluehill, Ladies’ Assoc. 80 00 
Castine, from a few individs, by Mr, 8S, Adams 16 00 
Hampden, Cong. Ch. 13 79 
Saco, Bevev. Soc. in the Cong. of Rev. Mr. Hopkins, 
by Mr. Stephen L. Goodale, Tr. 38 00 
Winslow, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 14 50 
$257 02 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
{Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.} 
Concord, Rev. Mr Bouton’s Soe. in part 10 78 
Rev. Mr. Noyes’s do. 20 50-—31 28 
Bratford, Rev. Mr. Rogers’s do. 20 25 
Dunbarton, Rev. Mr, Putnam’s do. by Rev. 

Job Hall, Ag’t 31 47 
Mason, Rev. A. H. Reed’s Soc. 25 U0 
The following by Mr. A. Lawrence, Tr. of 
Hillsboro’ Co. Aux. Ed. Svc, 

Amherst, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 55 00 
Antrim, « deceaset!| member of the Ch, 5 00 
* Bedford, Soc. of Rev. Mr, Savage 47 50 
Nashua, 1st Cong. Soc. last paym’t on the Nott 
Temp. Scholarship 75 00 
Pelham, Ladies’ Char. Soc. thro? Mr. Adams 10 00 
Wilton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. towarcde const. Dea. 
Abel Fiske a L. M. by Mrs, William 
Richardson, 'r, 10 00—202 50 
The following by Samuel A. Gerould, Esq. 
I'r. of Cheshire Co. Aux, Ed. Soc. 
Dublin, « subscription 10 00 
Fiuzwiiliam, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 1 00 
Keene, do, do, 13 00 
Nelson, individuals 3 00 
Swanzey, Cong. Soc. 10 50 
Winchester, Rev. J. Danforth’s Soc. 8 35—45 85 
$356 35 
WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH, 
[Anson A. Brewster, Esq., Hudson, Tr.] 

From Ist of April, 1837, to Dec. 1839. 
Youngstown 16 O1 
W. R, College 76 08 
Tallmadge 37 12 
Windham 26 32 
Aurora 20 00 
Huntsburg 4 50 
Lyme 175 
Cuyahoga Falls 26 97 
Geneva 5 00 
Austinburg 120 00 
Hudson 17 66 
Michigan Education Society 295 90 
Muatison 20 75 
Painsviile 19 35 
Gustavus 24 75 
Rootstown 24 00 
Warren 46 72 
Kinsman 583 52 
Johnson 15 09 
Hartford 47 34 
Vernon 23 68 
Gustavus 35 94 
Ruggies 7 00 
Cleveland 50 00 
Hudson 8 79 
Tallmadge 50 69 
Mesopotamia, 38 78 
Coventry, John Toustry 100 00 
Tecumseh, Michigan 36 43 
Webster 7 80 
Ypsilanti 46 34 
Salem and Northfield 42 94 
Detroit and Monroe 273 Bl 
Cleveland lll 57 

Mrs. C. P. Clark 15 00 
Painsville 50 00 
Hamden 18 26 
Medina, Bath and Granger 85 55 
Richfield und Brunswick 65 24 
Wadsworth and Euclid 21 72 


Cleveland and Birmingham 128 83 


Ravenna and Edinburg 25 75 
Weymouth and Peninsula 7 50 
Cuyahoga Falls B5 25 
Strongsville and Randolph 19 62 
Various collectiuns 82 80 
Charleston and Atwater 24 43 
Windham and Streetsboro’ 29 35 
Detroit and Monroe 129 00 
Painsville and other sources 99 23 
Williamsville and Wayne 24 50 
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Richfield, Hudson and Freedom 15 50 
Austinburg and Rootstown 36 74 
Brickswell, and other towns 93 47 
Various collections 48 93 
Morgan and Windham 12 25 
Collected by Rev. Mr. Boardman, Ag’t 245 00 
Michigan co}lections 153 00 
Mesopotamia and Thompson 24:14 
Wellington and Hudson 13 00 
Nelsun and other collections 6 62 
Received of Michigan Branch 138 14 
Collections by Mr. Potter, Ag’t 460 20 

Do. do. 326 44 
Avails of horse, sold 48 00 
Avails of Scholarships, March 5 60 00 

Do. do. May 1 60 U0 
Sale of clothing 22 12 
Collections 23 00 
Michigan Branch 90 00 
Collections hy A. K. Wright, Ag’t 45 74 
Kinsman and Vernon 32 36 
Hartford and Gustavus 30 2L 
Collections 24 55 
Daniel Johnson 2 00 
Tallmadge 5 95 
Receivéd of Secretary 9 00 

$4,517 99 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 
Brattleboro’ ( West), contribution 24 00 
Bridport, Ed. Soc. by Dr. J. Rice 25 36 
Burlington, coll. in Rev. Mr. Converse’s Ch, 26 50 

Ladies’ Benev. Soc. 9 62 
Brookfield, avails of a Windsor Bank Note, by Rey. 

J. Emerson 1 00 
Cornwall, Gents. Ed. Soc. ll 64 
Charlotte, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 16 38 
Danvitie, Cong. Ch. by A. McMellen 52 00 
Derby, Soc. of Rev. S. M. Wheelock, of which, $20 

is bal. to const. him an H. M., by Rev. J. Hall, 

Agent 25 00 
Esser, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 383 14 
Jericho, \st do. do, completing the sum to const, 

Rev. E. W. Kellogg an H, M. 31 75 

2d Cong. Ch. and Soc. 16 00 
Middlebury, Ladies’ Ed, Soc. by Miss M. E. Hough, 

Tr. to const. Rev. John Hough an H.’M. and 

Misses Abby Bates and Martha L. Hough, L. M. 75 50 

Geuts. Assoc. 25 25 
Milton, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 29 10 
New Haven, Mrs. Elethuria Cowles 10 50 

Gents. Assoc. by Dea. Squares re 
Putney, Rev. Mr. Foster’s Soc. and Ladies’ Assoc. 51 96 
Peacham, Cong, Soc. by Rev. J. Hall, Ag’t 43 45 
Royaiton, Young Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 14 00 
St. Johnsbury, 2d Cong. Soc. by Mr. Fairbanks 67 25 
Windham, Soc. of Rev. Mr Arms 25 58 
Weslminster (East), Monthly Con. 5 12, cont. 7 12 12 
Westminster ( West), to const. Rev. Jubilee Well- 

man an H, M. 40 00 

Contribution 7 75 
Williston, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 23 00 

$690 55 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr,} 
Ashford (Eastford P.), Mrs. Ann Torrey § 00 
East Granby, coll. by Rev. Mr, Hemmenway 26 00 
Lisbon (Hunover Soc.), by Rev. Joseph Ayer, thro?’ 

Mr. 8. C, Starr, Norwich 12 91 
Middletown, Ladies’? Ed. Soc. by Miss Eliza B, 

Pratt, Tr. 45 00 
Norwich, Rev Mr. Arms’s Cong, 14 64 
Newington, Rev, Joab Brace 5 00 
Norwich Landing, coll. 80 25 
Norwich Fails, du. 3 00 
Piainfield, coll. in Soc. of Rev. Mr. Rockwell 28 00 
Stonington, cont. in 1st Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Cook 16/00 
Windham, coll. 14 00 

$249 80 


Whole amount received $12,737 78. 


Clothing received during the Quarter. 
Dedham, Me, 1st Parish, by Ladies, thro’ Mr, N, M. Guild, 


two vests, valued at 4 50. 

Franklin, Ms. Medway Parish, Ladies’ Benev. Soc. in N. W, 
School District, by Mrs. Delia E. Metcalf, Sec., bedquilts, 
socks, &c. 

Leominster, Ms. Ladies’ Aux. Ed, Soc. by Miss Susan Lin- 
coln, Tr, socks and a stock. 

New Ipswich, N. H. Ladies’ Reading and Ch. Soc. by Mrs, 
Hannah Johnson, Séc, a box, containing quilts, shirts, &c. 
&c. valued at 18 11. + 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOSEPH LYMAN, D. D. 


PASTOR OF THE CHURCH IN HATFIELD, M8, 


Josery Lyman was the son of Jonathan and of Bethiah Lyman, of 
Lebanon, Ct., and was born April 14, 1749. Of his early years, we have 
no particular account. In the nineteenth year of his age, he was gradu- 
ated at Yale College, where he sustained a high standing as a scholar.* 
In 1770, he entered on his duties as Tutor in that seminary, being associ- 
ated in the government, with the president, Dr. Daggett, with the pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Nehemiah Strong, and with Buckingham St. John, 
atutor. In this office, he remained but one year. He was ordained on 
the 4th of March, 1772, pastor of the Congregational church in Hatfield, 
Ms., being, at that time, under 23 years of age.t In October following, 
he was united in marriage to Miss Hannah Huntington, of Lebanon, the 
place of his nativity, with whom he continued to live in much conjugal 
happiness till his death, a period of more than fifty-five years. Mrs. Ly- 
man has since deceased. ‘They were the parents of seven children, two of 
whom only survive. 

Dr. Lyman early took a deep interest in all that concerned the welfare 
of his country. In the war of the Revolution, he was one of the most 
ardent patriots, embarking, with his whole soul, in what he conceived to 
be the cause, not alone of his country, but of the human race. In all 
periods of his subsequent life, he adhered firmly to those doctrines and 
measures, which he regarded as favorable to the true interests of the 
United States and of the world. Some persons thought that he felt too 
strongly on these topics, but none can doubt the sincerity of his motives 
and the integrity of his heart. He felt on these subjects, as he viewed 
them to be connected with the interests of infidelity, or of Evangelical 
truth, with the disorganization of society, or the establishment of order, 
virtue and happiness among the nations of the earth. We well remember 


* The class of 1767, to which he belonged, is the Jast on the Yale Triennial Catalogue which is not 
numbered alphabetically. The whole number is 24. Among his classmates are several honored names. 
Samuel Wales, D. D., Professor of Divinity at Yale, John Trumbull, LL. D., A. A.S., Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut, John Treadwell, LL. D., Governor of Connecticut, and the venerable 
Nathanael Emmons, D. D. of Franklin, Ms., who is the oldest graduate of Yale living, except the Rev. 

aac Lewis, D. D. of Greenwich, Ct. abohs 
a The predecessors of Dr. Lyman, at Hatfield, were the Rev. Messrs. Hope Atherton, who died in 1679, 
Nathanael Chauncy, 1685, William Williams, 1741, and Timothy Woodbridge, 1770. The year before Dr. 
Lyman’s death, Rev. Jared B. Waterbury was ordained as colleague pastor. Mr. Waterbury is now 
settled in Hudson, N. Y. Rev. Levi Pratt, who died in Medford in 1837, was settled in Hatfield from 
1830 to 1835. See Am. Quart. Reg. x. 262, 273. 
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a 
his fervent discourses and impassioned thanksgivings on the final overthrow 
of Buonaparte.* , 

He took a prominent part in the formation and support of a number of 
the more important benevolent institutions of the day. He was one of 
those individuals, with whom originated that plan of union among the 
Evangelical ministers of this Commonwealth, which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the General Association of Massachusetts. The fourth 
meeting of this body was held at Hatfield in 1806. Dr. Lyman was 
moderator of the meetings in 1809, 1815, and 1818. He preached the 
annual sermon in 1818. Of the Hampshire Missionary Society, he was 
one of the warmest friends and most efficient patrons. From an early 
date, he was chairman of the committee of trustees, and in 1812, was 
chosen president of the society. ‘To his wisdom and perseverance, are 
to be attributed, in no small degree, the favor it has continued to enjoy 
with the Christian community and the great good effected by its instru- 
mentality, not only in communicating the Gospel to the destitute settle- 
ments in our country, but in preparing the public mind for those higher 
movements of philanthropy, which, at the time of its formation, had 
scarcely commenced.” + 

When the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was 
formed, Dr. Lyman was consituted one of the original members; and, at 
the decease of Governor Treadwell, in the year 1823, he was appointed 
president of that body; to which office he was annually reélected, till 
feeble health induced him to resign. His feelings were warmly interested 
in the objects of the Board; and he watched all its operations with the 
most affectionate interest. He was in the habit of reading the principal 
papers devoted to the circulation of religious intelligence, particularly the 


_ Missionary Herald ; and, after he was too weak to read himself, this publi- 


cation was read to him from beginning to end, as each successive number 
arrived. The Auxiliary Society for Foreign Missions of Northampton and 
the neighboring towns, and the Hampshire Education Society, acknowl- 
edged him as one of their earliest, warmest, and most influential benefac- 
tors. He was president of both; and of the latter, chairman of the direc- 
tors, till 1826, when he was induced, by his growing age and infirmities, 
to tender his resignation. 

His religious sentiments were the same which were embraced by our 


Pas 


Puritan ancestors, and which have been recognized in the Confessions of ° 


Faith of most of the Protestant churches. He regarded an open denial of 
the doctrines of the Gospel as a sufficient ground for withholding fellow- 
ship from men of otherwise the fairest professions. He deeply lamented 
the doctrinal errors which have prevailed in some parts of our land, and 
rejoiced in the increasing triumphs of Evangelical truth. As a divine, he 
was able, and as a preacher, he was instructive, spiritual, and highly ac- 
ceptable. Ifhe had not at command all those graces of composition, in 
which some modern preachers excel, still his style of writing was simple, 


* Two sermons, which he wrote on this occasion, were published. 

} The Hampshire Missionary Society originally embraced the three counties of Hampshire, Franklin 
and Hampden, It was organized near the beginning of the present century, and labored, as an indepen- 
dent society, for many years, with great energy and success. Among its founders, and steadfast friends 
were Governor Strong of Northampton, Rev. R. 8. Storrs of Longmeadow, Biisha Billings, Esq. of Con- 
way, Rey. Enoch Hale of Westhampton, Rev. H. Lord of Williamsburgh, Rev. Dr. Lathrop of West 
Springfield, besides many among the living. 

{ The objects and plans of Education Societies had his most deliberate approbation, and the approba- 
tion of such a man is not to be undervalued, for his understanding was clear and searching, and his judg- 
ments remarkably independent of the opinions of others. As an instance of this, it may be mentioned, 
that he was from the first decidedly opposed to the projects of the American Jews’ Society. 
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clear, and a good index of his practical and sound understanding. Few 
of his brethren,” remarks the Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, ‘“ were more gener- 
ally admired than he was, for those talents which secured the attention of 
an auditory. Besides the advantages of a superior mind, his attitude was 
commanding, he had a clear and piercing voice, and an eye which kindled 
as he spoke.” ‘In his person,” continues the same writer, “ Dr. Lyman 
was peculiarly dignified; and in his manners, though far from studied 
softness, he was paternal, affectionate and conciliatory. His countenance, 
when he was engaged in animated conversation, seemed to be illuminated ; 
and his eye, which was, perhaps, his most remarkable feature, beamed with 
intelligence and feeling. It was the index of his understanding and heart. 
His mind was formed after no ordinary model. His Maker had originally 
impressed upon it the stamp of greatness. The idea of power was that which 
first seized you, as you contemplated his intellectual faculties, and espe- 
cially, as you witnessed their development in the ardor of discussion. With 
the utmost kindness of disposition which you could not but love, he seemed 
made to awe and to command. He was as judicious as he was decided. 
He took comprehensive views of men and things; and often arrived at his 
happiest conclusions, by such rapid steps that his discernment seemed like 
intuition. He was perhaps equally familiar with practical details, and 
abstract principles. He was mighty in counsel; and on ecclesiastical 
questions, few have dissented from his opinions, without finding occasion 
afterwards, to acknowledge their error, and the superior wisdom of his 
views.” * 

The great foundation of his character was religious integrity. He was 
remarkable for a prompt and frank avowal of his principles, and for a firm 
and consistent course of conduct. He was at the greatest possible remove 
from a temporizing, time-serving policy.t He accomplished nothing by 
finesse and management. He was above them. He sometimes felt indig- 
nant towards those who practised these low arts. He abhorred all mean- 
ness in action, word or thought. He was all he professed—warm and 
faithful in his offices of friendship, and untiring in kindness towards those 
who sought his counsel or aid. He was the steadfast friend of faithful 
ministers. He rejoiced: in their success; he supported and comforted 
them in their troubles; he was not ready to take up evil reports against 
them; he would never seek his own popularity at the expense of their 
reputation. His house was the mansion of hospitality ; and his heart was 
open, as well as his house, to all those whom he deemed worthy of his con- 
fidence. ¢ 

“From his aversion to every thing that looked like boasting of his 
religion,” remarks Dr. Woodbridge, “‘ he was more reserved than we could 
have wished he had been, in disclosing to others those moral exercises, on 
which he grounded his hope of reconciliation to God through the atone- 
ment. To us, doubtless, it would have been gratifying to have heard from 
his lips, a full relation of the dealings of God with his soul. His error, if 
it were one, sprang from the excess of modesty and self-distrust. It was 


* The above sentences, in our opinion, do no more than justice to Dr. Lyman’s intellectual character. We 
had the privilege of seeing himon various occasions,—participating in the innocent festivities of a wedding ; 
ona journey to a college commencement ; as the moderator of a clerical association ; and as the moderaton 
of one of the most interesting and important ecclesiastical councils, ever held in the western part of the 
State, On this occasion the most eminent legal counsel were employed on both sides. Among them were 
his son, the Hon. Jonathan 8. Lyman, and the Hon. Isaac C. Bates. The concourse of spectators was, for 
several days, immense. In the midst of this exciting scene, Dr, Lyman presided with the utmost ease and 
dignity, his self-possession never forsaking him, and his sound judgment and tact never proving in fault. 

+ Missionary Herald, xxiv. 165. 4 

t Dr. Woodbridge’s Sermon, p. 15. 
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not because he deemed experimental religion unimportant, nor because he 
was not comforted by the hope he cherished of his personal piety, that he 
so generally avoided allusions, in conversation, to the state of his heart, and 
his prospects for another world. No one could have been more firmly con- 
vinced than he was, of the truth of the apostle’s declaration, ‘In Christ 
Jesus, neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature.’” 

Salvation by grace was to him a precious theme. He was a lover of 
good men. He prayed and labored for the salvation of the world. For 
fifty-six years, he maintained the truth without wavering, and secured by 
his exemplary and consistent deportment, the confidence, esteem and 
veneration of the Christian community. In his early days, he had wit- 
nessed the evil of extravagant zeal; and he did not wish to encounter 
them again. He might, perhaps, have been too apprehensive on this point. 
But it does not, therefore, follow that he was not a cordial friend to revivals 
of religion. Often did his heart exult, often was his eye suffused with 
tears, at intelligence of the prosperity of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

His various trials he sustained with a resignation and firmness, which 
all may admire, but few would have equalled. When following to the 
grave his beloved and only son,* in whose arms the aged parent had hoped 
to have breathed his last, his calmness and magnanimity appeared to be 
undisturbed. No murmur, no rebellious tear escaped him. With what 
manly and Christian serenity, did he meet that dreaded enemy—old age! 
Under the long and distressing disease,t which proved mortal to him—a 
disease which rendered his food nauseous, and which, frequently, produced 
agonizing pain, he never uttered a complaint. He continued to lead in 
the devotions of his family, till his strength was nearly exhausted; and 
when, by the advice of his physicians, he desisted from the service, he 
requested that the twenty-third Psalm might be read in his hearing, “ The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” Before his mental powers had 
failed, he said enough to satisfy his friends, that while he renounced all 
dependence on his own doings, his hope was firmly built on Christ, the 
Rock of ages. Even in the wanderings of his mind, his thoughts seemed 
to dwell on subjects pertaining to the welfare of the church. He had lucid 
moments ; and in one of these, when asked, if he could cast himself upon 
the all-sufficient grace of Christ, he replied, ‘‘ What else canI do?” He 
seemed to feel satisfaction at the thought, that, though he should die, yet 
the church would live ; and he spoke with tender emotion of the gracious 
care of God over him. His last effort at conversation was very interesting. 
Being raised in bed, he addressed his colleague with great solemnity, ex- 
horting him to be faithful to the souls of men, and, while laboring for their 
salvation, to be much engaged in securing his own. When asked if the 
doctrines he had preached were the source of his hope and consolation, he 
answered in the affirmative. ‘ Jesus Christ,” it was observed to him, ‘is 
a foundation broad and deep,” “ yes,” he replied, with a peculiar empha- 
sis, ‘and H1iGH ENouGH.”’ He was exhausted and could say no more. He 
languished a few days, and expired on Thursday, March 27, 1828. He 
had entered on the 57th year of his ministry, and had almost completed 
the 79th year of his age. The funeral solemnities were attended on the 
3st of March. An excellent and highly impressive discourse was de- 


* The Hon. Jonathan Huntington Lyman, a distinguished lawyer of Northampton, a gentleman highly 
esteemed in all the relations of life, and who was cut off in the midst of his days, from a large circle of 
beloved and heart-stricken friends. P 

t A cancerous tumor in the mouth, 
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livered by the Rev. John Woodbridge, D. D. of Hadley,* founded on 
1 Peter, 1. 24, 25, “ For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as 
the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away, but the word of the Lord endureth forever.” 

Among the publications of Dr. Lyman were the following : 


1. Election Sermon, 1787. 
2. Sermon at the funeral of Rev. John Hubbard of Northfield, 1794. 
3. Two occasional Sermons, 1804, 
_ 4, Sermon at the ordination of the Rev. Henry Lord, 1804. 
5, Sermon at the Convention of Congregational Ministers, 1806. 
6. Sermon at the opening of Hatfield Bridge, 1807. 
7. Sermon at Charlestown, 1811. 
= Sermon at the interment of the Rev. S. Hopkins, D. D. of Hadley, 
11. 


9. Two Sermons on the overthrow of the French in Russia, 1813. 
10. Foreign Missionary Sermon, 1819. 


THE MANNER IN WHICH MINISTERS MAY BRING THEIR 
OFFICE INTO DISREPUTE. 


[By Rev. Epwin Hour, of Portsmouth, N. H.] 


Ir will probably be admitted by all, that the Christian ministry does not 
command the general respect and veneration which it received in the days of 
our fathers. Possibly, there has been heretofore a disposition to overrate the 
sacred office. If, as some suppose, the respect paid by our ancestors to their 
spiritual guides, bordered on blind and superstitious homage, the present con- 
dition of things may be the consequent reiiction of such veneration. 

Should we investigate all the causes which lead to the degradation of the 
sacred office, we might discover that the prostration of the clerical character 
is to be traced in some degree to our congregations. heir fond indulgence, 
their disrelish of those qualities which lie at the foundation of ministerial 
eminence, and their demand for such services as consume the time and injure 
the habits of their pastors, might be found to have a disastrous influence. ‘The 
ministry we might thus find to have depreciated because the people “love to 
have it so”—or, at least, use such means as lead to this result. We might 
next inquire how far the multiplication of sects has tended to lower the char- 
acter of the ministry; and we should find that the tendency of all the harsh 
suspicions and injurious charges that have been so actively circulated, by 
varying sects, has been, to bring religion and its friends, especially its ministers, 
into contempt. We might next inquire, how far the same result is to be 
ascribed to the open enemies of godliness and the champions of delusive error 
and of demoralizing skepticism; and we should ascertain that a powerful 
agency is brought to bear, by this class, against an institution that opposes, 
more efficiently than any other, their favorite principles and their pernicious 
example. 

But we may trace to another cause the low estimate which is placed upon 
the ministry. We, who fill the pastoral office, may be culpable, in no slight 
degree, for the contempt under which the ministry labors. It seemed to the 


* Dr. Woodbridge is now pastor of a Congregational church in New Hartford, Ct. To the sermon of 
Dr. Woodbridge, we are indebted for most of the facts contained in the foregoing brief sketch. 
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apostle Paul not impossible that preachers might make themselves despicable: 
accordingly he addressed to Titus the charge ‘Let no man despise thee,” 

The injunction is not, “Let no man wrong thee.” Ministers should not be 
surprised if they are wronged, since their efforts conflict, so decidedly, with the 
wishes and aims of the ungodly. Nor is the charge “Let no man oppose 
thee.” Opposition may be expected while the kingdom of light and the king- 
dom of darkness contend for the mastery of the world. Nor is it said, “Let 
no man speak evil of thee.” While evil-speaking shall continue to be a large 
share of common conversation, ministers may not hope to avoid misrepresen- 
tation and abuse. The charge is, “Let no man despise thee.” But in what 
manner was Titus to elevate himself above contempt? Was he to set up 
extravagant pretensions, to assume the sceptre of ecclesiastical supremacy, to 
constitute himself one of the “lords over God’s heritage,” and to pronounce 
dissent from his opinions, among his Christian brethren, disloyalty to the 
Redeemer? Evidently, it was not the intention of Paul to commend such 
pitiful exhibitions of clerical despotism. 

The obvious import of the charge to Titus was, that he should perform the 
various duties of the ministry with so much faithfulness and wisdom, that, 
though he might not himself escape detraction, opposition and abuse, his office 
‘might be elevated above contempt. Is there no need that such an admonition 
should be addressed to us? 

That we may appropriate to ourselves, with the more benefit, the charge, 
“Let no man despise thee,” it is proposed to specify some of the methods by 
which ministers bring their office into disrepute. 


I, We may bring the ministry into disrepute by mental indolence. 

We may preach often, we may write many sermons, and if the character of 
our ministry is to be tested by the number of our services, it may be highly 
respectable, and yet we may be the slaves of mental indolence. Amid all the 
profusion of our labors, the range of subjects to which we invite the attention 
of our hearers may be narrow, and the mode of discussion unvarying and dull. 
Our discourses may be the result of no careful study. They may be confined 
chiefly to topics with which we happen to be familiar. And these subjects may 
be discussed with but little variation of plan, of illustration, or of language. 
Our texts may be derived from all the books of the Bible, but our discussion 
may easily slide into the deep ruts of the old familiar track. A stereotype 
mode of discussion may be used on every occasion, and thus a tiresome same- 
ness may be imprinted on all our performances. The style of our discourses, 
whether written or unwritten, we may make plain and simple to a fault, in our 
convenient care to avoid “the enticing words of man’s wisdom.” Instead of 
clothing our thoughts in language of delightful freshness, of graceful propriety, 
and of great power, we may be so indolent as to seize upon the most ordinary 
expressions, and may thus degrade the doctrines of the Bible by a dress, not 
only simple, as it ought to be, but also slovenly and mean. Meretricious 
ornaments of style we know to be discountenanced by rhetorical taste as well 
as by Christian propriety, and our indolence may make this the plea for the 
want of such imagery as would give life and power to our sermons. We may 
feel, ourselves, the force of the rich and varied forms of illustration with which 
the Great Teacher and his apostles won the attention of listening thousands, 
and still we may persist in using a style of leaden dulness and soporific 
monotony. We may thus discourage from attendance, at our churches, hearers 
who are not sufficiently hungry for the bread of life to receive it gladly— 
howsoever it be served up. We may find their places in the sanctuary un- 
occupied. If they do not shun entirely the house of prayer, they prefer to our 
tiresome ministrations, either the glow of excitement which characterizes the 
worship of some more illiterate sect—or the refinement and thought and zeal 
of those who teach delusive errors with skill and power. We may console 
ourselves with the belief that our faithfulness in the pulpit, our reiteration of 
the unpalatable doctrines of the cross, has placed them beyond the pale of our 
ministerial influence—when in reality it is our indolence that has driven them 
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to seek elsewhere instructions more skilfully imparted and more fitted to gain 
attention. 

Mental sloth, while it thus narrows the range of our subjects and restricts us 
to a dry and unimpressive mode of discussion, may claim the merit of devout 
reliance upon the inherent power of divine truth. We may entertain no doubt 
that the doctrines of the Bible will accomplish all their results. The question 
whether those doctrines have been exhibited with sufficient clearness and skill, 
by “a.workman—rightly dividing the word of truth,” may seem to us a question 
that savors more of carnal than of spiritual wisdom. Our firm conviction is 
that the Word of God “shall not return unto him void”—* the truth is great 
and it shall prevail.” And while we rest upon this hope with wonderful com- 
posure, our drowsy indolence may prevent those intellectual efforts, without 
which our sermons may gain no hold upon the attention of our hearers—without 
which the truth and the mind are never brought into contact. 

Perhaps it is mental indolence that leads to the frequent discussion of con- 
troverted topics. It is sometimes easier to assail doctrines which none of our 
people entertain, than to inculcate truths which they ought to learn—to lash, 
with a whip of scorpions, the errors and follies of men whom we never saw, 
than to show our people their own sins—to denounce the principles of others, 
than to preach the gospel with ability and success. 

Mental indolence may reconcile us to a sentiment, somewhat prevalent, that 
a few books can supply the intellectual wants of a minister. 

We have heard so much about the “man of one book,” that some ministers 
are strangely satisfied with the most limited range of reading. Perhaps some 
are reconciled to the neglect of books by the same syllogism which relieved 
the conscience of the Saracen invader of Lgypt, when he destroyed the library 
of Alexandria, the most magnificent collection of literary wealth then in 
existence. ‘The books either contain what is to be found in the Koran, or 
they do not. If they do not contain what is included in the Koran, they ought 
not to be spared, and if they do, they are superfluous.’ Do none by a similar 
process of reasoning persuade themselves that all books besides the Bible are 
somewhat superfluous, and thus arrive af, a conclusion which must be any thing 
but unwelcome to an indolent mind? We may thus persuade ourselves, if not 
to destroy, at least to dispense with treasures of theological knowledge, which 
for centuries past men of God have stored away for the benefit of their posterity. 
Possibly our indolence may reconcile us to the neglect of books for another 
reason. We may make the marvellous discovery that it will be a sort of fraud 
to avail ourselyes of the light of others’ wisdom in exploring the depths of 
inspired truth. Honesty and independence, it is alleged, requires us to com- 
mence the search with our own unaided resources, dispensing with the thoughts 
and researches of others, because we can think and make researches for our- 
selves. And if we should give ourselves up to the guidance of this sentiment, 
we should imitate the sagacity of the builder who discards the improvements 
of modern mechanism, and begins to build a house with the primitive implements 
of the savage—fire and an axe of stone. Such a builder may construct a rude 
hut, but he must not complain if other men prefer the well framed and finished 
house, with all the conveniences and ornaments which modern skill supplies, 
to his clumsy fabric. And we must not wonder if our discourses, made up, 
with honest and independent indolence, from our own meagre reflections upon 
the Bible, are not preferred to the discourses of those who avail themselves of 
all the light of sacred literature, and commune studiously with the affluent 
minds that have been in other ages the ornaments of the Christian church. 

Perhaps also mental indolence may make us more industrious than we should 
otherwise be in attending public religious meetings. We may leave important 
duties unperformed, to be present at every clerical convocation—every religious 
anniversary—every convention of the friends of any good institution. It is 
easier to expend our time in bustling efforts to repair to every public meeting 
within accessible distances, than to perform at home the duties of the pastoral 
office. 

The same evil habit may make us loiterers at home. In compliance with the 
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kind but unwise desires of our people, we may expend our energies in making 
social visits at their houses, when neither their spiritual state, nor the pressure 
of affliction renders such frequent visits necessary. We may thus ramble from 
house to house, devoting to ordinary conversation the precious hours that 
should be consecrated to study. We may waste in a sort of religious gossiping 
the time that should be industriously spent in the elaboration of instructive 
discourses—in the preparation of such appeals as would pierce the hearts of 
our hearers, 

Perhaps also, we may trace to mental indolence in part the frequent removal 
of ministers from place to place. Make as liberal allowance as we may for the 
capricions humors of the people; their gross violation of contract in withholding, 
in many instances, a part of the promised support—their readiness to leave the 
pastor who has worn himself out in their service to make what provision he 
can for his own subsistence when he can no longer serve them acceptably— 
still must we not trace at least some of the removals of ministers to mental 
inactivity? While the spur of exciting novelty is felt, and while the scanty 
stock of resources gleaned in a shortened preparatory course holds out, the 
duties of the sacred office are performed by some with credit. But they do 
not remember that the excitement of novelty will at length cease to stimulate, 
and that the reservoir of early study is not inexhaustible. They are not careful 
to supply the weekly drain by a fresh stock. The expenditure goes on rapidly, 
while the work of re-production is neglected. At last the inevitable result 
follows. Mental bankruptcy succeeds mental indolence. The preacher loses 
his influence by the reiteration of old thoughts and by the unprofitable character 
of discourses which are produced without thought. The people lament that the 
instructions of the pulpit have become vapid and tiresome. ‘They may be so 
undiscerning as not to perceive why it is—but they know the fact that the 
services of their pastor have become uninteresting. They begin to suspect 
that the connection between themselves and their minister is not to be a happy 
one. The pastor, on his part, apprehends that his usefulness in his present 
station is at an end. It is the will of Providence, he imagines, that he should 
commence a series of removals woful to his own ministry and to all the parishes 
among which he may make a temporary sojourn. Would he learn the will of 
Providence by more careful inquiry, he might discover it to be his duty to 
become an industrious stndent—and by the usefulness of his ministrations, to 
recover the alienated affections of his parish, to make full proof of his ministry 
in a field which he has scarcely begun to cultivate. 

Mental inactivity in various ways tends to bring our office into disrepute. 
The complaint is sometimes made by intelligent laymen, and by those, too, who 
respect and love religion, that there is a deplorable waste of mind in our pro- 
fession as well as in others. Is there not some ground for this complaint ? 
Ought we not to attempt more than merely to satisfy the desires of our most 
illiterate hearers—by a plain inculcation of doctrines which their piety will ever 
make welcome in any dress? Is it not right that we should expend whatever 
intellectual powers the Lord has given us, in the exposition of divine truth ? 
Shall unsanctified genius bestow upon its favorite studies the most intense 
application and elaborate sketches of touching pathos and of thrilling power? 
Shall the appeals made thus to the passions and interests of men move and 
electrify the public mind? And shall the intellect that has been consecrated 
to the noblest of all earthly pursuits, that of saving the souls of men by the 
gospel ministry, never be urged beyond mere common-place exertions? Shall 
we be thus outstripped in the race of intellectual exertion, when the themes to 
which our studies are given, if they were not belittled and shorn of their glory 
by our unskilful presentation, would be sufficient to eclipse the most splendid 
themes of unsanctified literature, would command the notice and admiration 
even of a depraved world ?—If the thousands of discourses that are addressed 
to our congregations on each returning Sabbath were the results of sufficiently 
industrious and consecrated study—if they were the glowing, powerful. and 
attractive exhibitions of divine truth which sanctified intellect can produce, the 
pulpit would make its voice heard and felt in the remotest corners of the land— 
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its appeals would make an impression which all the cares and vanities of 
worldly life could not efface, and its power would be acknowledged by all the 
admirers of intellectual greatness; and the conversion of multitudes, who are 
not moved by our feeble exertions, would show that the ministry is not to be 
despised—that the sacred office is not a mere stupefying treadmill for the 
human intellect. 

It is true that divine sovereignty often blesses the humblest instrumentality, 
and sometimes brings down into submission a boasting Goliath by the simple 
sling of the youthf™l preacher; but it is also true that God has preéminently 
honored the agency of those who have brought to the work of the ministry 
minds of great vigor and cultivation, and habits of skill and industry. Paul, 
though abundant in other labors, studied and wrote with indefatigable diligence. 
Upon Timothy he urged the same close application to study. Calvin was, in 
this respect, not unlike the Apostle to the Gentiles. This great man, than 
whom no one was ever more laborious in the lecture room and the pulpit— 
whom Scaliger pronounced the most learned man of Europe—ever felt that a 
minister of the gospel must be an industrious student. When urged by Farel 
to stop at Geneva, instead of proceeding, as he proposed, to Basle, his reply was, 
“{ must study.” And when, on his death-bed, some would have dissuaded him 
from mental application, he replied, “ Vultisne me otiosum a Domino appre- 
hendi?” Have not the most successful ministers usually been men of great 
mental activity? Baxter, whom no one will accuse of exalting mental im- 
provement at the expense of other qualities necessary in a minister, exclaims, 
“O what abundance of things are there that a minister should understand; and 
what a great. defect is it to be ignorant of them; and how much shall we miss 
such knowledge in our work! Many ministers study only to compose their 
sermons and very little more, when there are so many books to be read and so 
many matters that we should not be unacquainted with. Nay, in the study of 
our sermons we are too negligent, gathering only a few naked heads, and not 
considering of the most forcible expressions by which we should set them home 
to men’s hearts. We must study how to convince and get within men, end how 
to bring each truth to the quick.” 

If we would obey the exhortation “Let no man despise thee,” we must beware 
of mental indolence. 


II. We may bring the ministry into disrepute by deficiency of piety. 

It was the exhortation of Paul to Timothy, “Thou, therefore, my son, be 
strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” He was expected to be not only 
a possessor of divine grace, but also strong in that grace. An ordinary standard 
of piety, if it can suffice for the exigencies of private life, will not meet the 
demands of the ministry. Without that strength which Timothy was urged to 
acquire, we cannot perform, reputably, the duties of the sacred office. 

Piety of a superior order is necessary to save us from dishonoring our office 
by erroneous or indistinct views of the gospel. Sometimes the adoption of 
erroneous views may be traced to deficient piety. The more cordial our 
devotion to the Redeemer is, the more unlikely are we to become blind leaders 
of the blind, and thus to disgrace our calling. The nearer we approach to God 
in habits of holy communion, the more accurate will be our perceptions of his 
character and works, the more assimilated will our thoughts and opinions 
become to those of the Eternal Mind. Thus we avail ourselves of the best 
position in which to view the doctrines of inspiration. The farther we depart 
from God, the more we expose ourselves to the influence of error; the more 
remote we are from the great orb of light, the more dim must all our views 
become. We may, with deficient piety, “hold fast the form of sound words,” 
but it will be with such indistinct and unimpressive conceptions, as will unnerve 
our ministrations and impair their character. It is Coleridge’s well known 
aphorism, “An hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or the 
conflict with and conquest over a single passion or subtile bosom sin, will teach 
us more of thought, will more effectually awaken the faculty and form the habit 
of reflection, than a year’s study in the schools without them.” If this be true, 
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deficient piety tends directly to impair the power and influence of the ministry. 
Luther was wont to say that he sometimes got more knowledge by prayer than 
by the study and labor of many hours. j ° i¢ 

Elevated piety is necessary to save us from dishonoring our ministry by 
formal services. It is the remark of the judicious Hooker, that the intention 
of rendering due glory to God, is “as discernible in a preacher, as a natural 
from an artificial beauty.” Every one can discriminate between the painted 
cheek and the glow of youthful bloom—between the forced smile and the 
expression of unaffected kindness—between natural brijiancy and the mo- 
mentary gleam that lights up an eye usually dull and unexpressive. We 
admire the human countenance in its unfaded loveliness—we cannot but despise 
the artificial imitation of that loveliness. Equally obvious is the distinction 
between the ministry that is made worthy of admiration by the indwelling soul 
of ardent piety, and that. which is not pervaded by such a spirit. Men cannot 
respect the languid utterance of those great and glorious truths which we 
commend to their notice. They cannot venerate our office, when we discharge 
our duties like mere automata—whose motions may be traced entirely to the 
springs and pulleys of professional decorum. They expect that men of God 
will evince in the ministrations of the pulpit the high impulse of devoted piety. 

Imperfect piety dishonors our ministry also by leaving us unfortified against 
the assaults of temptation. The standard bearers of Immanuel’s army occupy 
a position of dangerous prominence. They are peculiarly exposed to the 
assaults of the great tempter. It was the charge of a king of Syria to his 
two-and-thirty captains on the eve of a battle, “Fight neither with small nor 
great, save only with the king of Israe].” And Ahab was slain. So also the 
“God of this world,” in his conflict with the Sacramental Host, directs his 
efforts, with peculiar care, against the ministry. And sometimes he is too 
successful. The leader is unprepared for the conflict; the panoply of Christian 
defence has not been girded on; Satan gains a victory; the banner which 
should have waved aloft to encourage the soldiers of the cross, trails foully in 
the dust; the fallen leader disappoints the hopes of all, and a shout of fiendish 
exultation goes up from the watchful ranks of the enemy. Let the flagrant 
immorality, which has sometimes destroyed the usefulness of ministers, declare 
how necessary deep toned piety is to save us from dishonoring the sacred office. 
Let it teach us that uncommon devotion to the Lord is the only sure defence 
against the uncommon assaults which the conspicuousness of our position 
invites. In the days of Malachi, there were priests against whom the Lord 
uttered a heavy charge and asevere doom. “Ye are departed out of the way, 
ye have caused many to stumble at the law, ye have corrupted the covenant 
of Levi”—* therefore have I also made you contemptible and base before all 
the people.” 

Acrimonious contentions, the fruit of deficient piety, may bring dishonor 
upon our ministry. The unhappy dissensions which agitate the church, are in 
a great measure fomented, if not commenced, by ministers of the gospel. 
Doubtless, in some instances, these storms are necessary to purify the moral 
atmosphere ; they may be the unavoidable results of collision between truth 
and error, light and darkness, holiness and sin. Is there, however, 10 reason 
to fear that unhallowed aims and feelings have something to do with these 
raging contests? ‘Only by pride cometh contention,” is a sentiment which 
stands unexpunged on the inspired page. 

Heretofore the love of power has gained a dangerous influence over some 
who have worn the garb of the Christian priesthood. Jeremy Taylor refers 
thus to examples of this kind in the earlier ages of the church. “ Thebulis 
created great disturbances in the church because he could not obtain the 
bishopric of Jerusalem.”—“ Tertullian turned Montanist, in discontent for mis- 
sing the bishopric of Carthage after Agrippinus, and so did Montanus himself 
for the same discontent.”—“ Novatus would have been bishop of Rome, Donatus 
of Carthage, Arius of Alexandria, Aerius of Sebastia, but they all missed and 
therefore all of them vexed Christendom.”* If, among us, there are no 
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bishoprics to prove a lure to clerical ambition, there are yet stations of influence 
which may be sought, as the mitre and crosier have been, with unholy aims. 
Are we sure that none of the denunciations which are now dealt out so liberally 
by some against all who cannot conscientiously see with their eyes—may be 
traced to that fruitful source of discord and trouble in the church of Christ—a 
love of domination? Would not more devoted piety in the ministry go far to 
extinguish the flames of excitement in the church? Would it not lead those 
who seem ready “to bite and devour one another” in their contentions about 
principles and measures respecting which they cannot agree, to unite with 
paternal attachment in a work in which they can agree, that of winning souls 
to Christ ? / 

Sometimes defective piety leads to other evils, by which the reputation of the 
ministry is impaired. It leaves the soul unsustained amid the trials and conflicts 
incident to the pastoral office, and thus unnerves our energies and reduces to a 
state of disreputable imbecility. It is our lot to meet with discouragements 
and perplexities which infirm piety cannot sustain. We must endure the 
indignities which the revilers of religion love to heap upon the sacred office. 
Added to these are the annoyances inflicted by evil doers when our plans of 
usefulness disturb their repose or abridge their unrighteous gains. At the same 
time the ordinary ills of life press upon the families of ministers. Our habitations 
are marked by no token of divine favor to exempt the inmates from sickness 
and from death. And the various trials of our lot are aggravated by the 
pressure of difficulties unknown to those who enjoy the benefits of an ample 
income. Others can look forward to the time when they shall enjoy the fruits 
of industrious toil in advanced age. The rapid increase of their property holds 
out the encouragement that after their decease, their children shall not be left 
destitute of a home. Usually the minister is cheered by no such prospect. 
“To Jay up treasures on earth” would be to paralyze all his labors. Un- 
cheered poverty is the only inheritance he can expect to bequeath to his 
offspring. The prospect that awaits his family, whenever death or disease 
may lay him aside, is a dark and gloomy picture on which he dare not dwell. 
Sometimes it is his heaviest affliction to find his usefulness in the ministry 
systematically thwarted by brethren who seek to force him into measures, in 
his view hurtful to the cause of Christ—by deliberate assaults upon his standing 
and influence. 

Who is sufficient for these things? Under these scorching trials a languid 
piety will droop and wither, The minister who is not sustained by abundant 
grace, will perform with unseemly dejection and hurtful inefficiency the duties 
of his office. The unreflecting will complain that he is only an indolent drone, 
when they witness the languor and tameness of the services which he performs 
while his heart is crushed beneath a mountain load of unseen burdens. We 
need deep toned piety to save us from sinking into that dejection which will 
dishonor while it enfeebles our ministry. We need to keep in view, under all the 
discouragements of our office, the rebuke addressed to the mourning prophet, 
“Thou, therefore, gird up thy loins, and arise, and speak unto them all that 
I command thee; be not dismayed at their faces, lest I confound thee before 
them.” 

Without eminent piety we shall not accomplish the object of the ministry, 
and our unsuccessfulness will be a reproach upon our office. Unless en- 
lightened by communion with God, we shall fail to observe important opportu- 
nities of usefulness which ardent piety would soon discover in our fields of 
labor. Unless emboldened by a strong faith, we shall shrink from services 
which may be of indispensable importance. Unless guided by the light of a 
holy zeal, we may attempt services which are out. of season or beyond our 
strength; we may be hurried on by an untimely ardor, and may receive the 
rebuke which was addressed to the unfaithful Israelites, when they insisted 
upon marching into Canaan, when they were ordered back to the wilderness. 
Go not up,” was the warning, “for the Lord is not among you, that ye be 
not smitten before your enemies.” If we assail, without the requisite devotion 
to God, the hosts of iniquity, they may resist with scorn and triumph as the 
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demons did over whom the disciples of the Saviour attempted to exercise 
authority; or, like the exorcists, who attempted to imitate the devout apostles, 
we may receive the reply of insolent resistance, “Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know, but who are ye?” or, like the priests of Baal, we may make frantic 
exertions, and call upon our God with incessant outcries, and gash ourselves in 
proof of our importunity, and no token of divine approbation will descend upon 
our miseuided efforts. : : ; 

Of the labors of that man who cultivates daily communion with God, it may 
be said with some limitations, “ Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” He is at 
least more successful than other men. He may say with the prophet, “ Truly 
I am full of power by the Spirit of the Lord.” His very presence does good. 


“ When one, who holds communion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
’Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 


If we would not bring our ministry into contempt, we must live near to God. 
“Tf,” says Jeremy Taylor, addressing ministers, “if, of every one of the Chris- 
tian congregation, God expects a holiness that mingles with no unclean thing ; 
if he accepts none of the people unless they have within them the conjugation 
of the Christian graces; if he hath made them lights in the world and salt of 
the earth, to enlighten others with their good example, and to teach them and 
invite them by holy discourses and wise counsels, what is it, think ye, or with 
what words is it possible to express what God requires of you? ‘They are to 
be examples of good life to one another; but you are to be examples even 
of the examples themselves.” ‘The position of the minister is too conspicuous 
to prevent a full exposure of the evils of deficient piety. We cannot conceal 
the pride, the selfish regard to personal wishes and interests, the neglect of the 
spiritual welfare of the flock, the disturbing agency of unsanctified passions on 
the counsels of the church, the multiplied evils which usually spring up in a 
ministry not blessed with the conservative influence of exalted piety. If we 
would obey the charge “Let no man despise thee,” we must not be satisfied 
with a low standard of religion. 


III]. We may bring the ministry into disrepute by seeking the salvation of 
our fellow men with insufficient zeal. 

To devout communion with God, we may be no strangers, and yet we may 
not make those vigorous exertions on which the success of the ministry greatly 
depends. Our discourses may be full of spiritual interest, and our life may be 
unstained by any blot, and yet we may not accomplish the great design of our 
office. An intense absorbing zeal, a readiness to seek the salvation of others 
at any sacrifice of personal ease, may be wanting, and the absence of this trait 
may impair seriously the success and character of our ministry. It was the in- 
junction of Paul to Timothy, “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee,”—* I charge 
thee before God and the Lord Jesus Christ who shall judge the quick and the 
dead at his appearing, and his kingdom; preach the word; be instant in sea- 
son, out of season.” “Stir up the gift of God that is in thee.” The same 
apostle describes the duty of all ministers when he says, “They watch for 
your souls as they that must give account.” Sleepless solicitude is here 
expressed. faithful ministers appreciate the intense meaning of the expression 
here used. Some have felt literally sleepless anxiety on this subject. It is 
said of Mr. Brown, of Haddington, that he was often deprived of a night’s rest 
by his concern for the spiritual welfare of his people.* Is it not incumbent 
upon all who assume the pastoral office, to “watch” for the salvation of their 
people with wakeful and active zeal? “We will give ourselves continually to 
prayer and to the ministry of the word,” was the language of devoted apostles. 


Is not a similar zeal required of us, and as far as we are deficient do we not 
lower the reputation of the ministry ? 


* Bridges on the Ministry, vol. 2, p. 283, 
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It is said of Napoleon, “that he never went into any town or city or country 
new to him, but immediately he was examining and considering where would 
be the best place for a castle or a camp, for an ambush or an attack, for the 
means of defence or annoyance.” His ruling passion was thus developed. 
The ruling passion of the minister of Jesus—zeal for the salvation of men— 
is expected to develope itself in the same manner on every occasion. A preacher 
without zeal for the salvation of his fellow sinners! Men as soon expect to 
see a soldier without his uniform. Just in proportion as we are not on the 
alert to press the message of the gospel on our fellow men—in public and in 
private—do we bring our office into disrepute. It was the remark of a living 
minister to younger brethren, “ Remember that every opportunity to preach 
Christ, neglected, may be the loss of a soul for which Christ died.” 

Massilon, reproving want of zeal among preachers of the gospel, exclaims, 
“ Are we to believe that God wishes to destroy all the sinners to whom he has 
sent us?—that his mercy, in sending us, in intrusting to us the same ministry 
which was committed to the first disciples, had no design to commission us as 
the instruments and ministers of salvation to them?—and that he consents to 
our remaining in a barbarous tranquillity, waiting until he shall consummate 
their reprobation and complete against them the judgments of wrath and 
vengeance ?” 

In proportion as we are cold and unmoved when we urge the invitations 
of heaven, do we dishonor the ministry. Such was the intense concern of 
Shepard, of Cambridge, for the salvation of his hearers, that he seldom 
“preached a sermon but some of his congregation cried out in agony, What 
shall I do to be saved?” It is when ministers evince uniformly an enlightened 
zeal for the salvation of men—when they make thus “full proof” of their 
“ministry,”’ on all occasions, that their office is preéminently honored. 


IV. We may bring the ministry into disrepute by the want of sound 
discretion. 

Far be it from the preacher of the gospel to govern his conduct by the 
fluctuating rules of a base expediency. The laws of the Saviour are his only 
guide. A temporizing spirit, if it may gain the commendation of a party, at 
times, and only for a time, must secure at last the permanent contempt of all. 
There is however a commendable discretion which is not only permitted, but 
even enjoined by the Head of the church. To be “wise as serpents” is to 
comply with the Saviour’s exhortation. Paul expressed the conviction that 
God had given to himself and his fellow laborers “the spirit of love, of power, 
and of a sound mind.” Under the guidance of a sound mind, the apostles 
advanced with caution yet with courage in their enterprise of surpassing 
difficulty. They were not infallible, they did not please all men, they did 
not please all of their fellow disciples; but, by the exercise of Christian pru- 
dence, they avoided many embarrassments into which they would have been 
plunged by a blind, impetuous zeal. 

Does the want of their sound discretion bring no needless reproach upon the 
ministry in our times ? : 

In various ways may the lack of wise discernment hinder our usefulness and 
impair the reputation of the ministry. 

It may lead us to expend our time unduly upon studies of little or no value. 
It is true there are scarcely any branches of knowledge that may not be made 
subservient to the pulpit. Still it is obvious that there are some which have 
but a remote connection with a minister’s usefulness, and if to them undue 
attention be given, our success is proportionably hindered. We may be strongly 
tempted to leave the toils of intellectual effort on which the fruitfulness of our 
ministry so much depends; fascinated by the gay flowers and sweet fragrance 
of the arbors of literature, we may waste our time in pleasing reveries and 
unproductive musings. Our minds may loll in indolent repose, or waste their 
energies upon the lighter pursuits of literature. Learned trifling may become 
our most serious employment. ange 

Or our taste for investigation may draw us into the labyrinths of bewildering 
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speculation. While we seek in vain to penetrate beyond the boundaries of 
knowledge, and lose ourselves in the mazes of conjecture, we neglect to treasure 
up those stores of sacred learning which would give a high value to our 
ministry. Our sermons may be tinged with our speculations; and instead 
of feeding the hungering people with sacred knowledge, we may serve up the 
unwholesome crudities of our own speculations. The impalpable theories of 
some philosophical sect, or the devious vagaries of some favorite school in 
theology, rather than the simple doctrines of the cross, may be the burden of 
our ministry. ; i 

Or we may give to some valuable branch of sacred study, a disproportionate 
share of attention. We may puzzle our people with the meaning of Greek 
particles, or with frequent emendations of Scripture, or we may dwell at undue 
length upon Jewish or Christian antiquities. Fuller refers toa clergyman “ who 
would use up more time in addressing his country congregation upon the form 
and dimensions of an oriental tea kettle than upon the way of salvation.” * 

There is one sort of busy trifling (if the expression may be allowed)-to which 
we are peculiarly exposed—it is the perusal of a great variety of periodical 
publications. Should we read but a moiety of the circulars, the newspapers 
and pamphlets of various descriptions, which it is said we. ought to read, and 
enlist our hearts in only a part of the warring schemes of doctrine and systems 
of measures, each urged upon our notice with as much zeal as if it were the 
hinge on which the salvation of the world is to turn, we could find no time for 
the appropriate studies of the ministry. It is easier to while away the hours 
of mental labor over the exciting columns of a religious newspaper, than to 
prepare such exhibitions of saving truth as shall move the consciences of men. 
To the various solicitations by which we are thus tempted to neglect our more 
important studies, a sound mind will reply with Nehemiah, “I am doing a great 
work so that I cannot come down. Why should the work cease while I come 
down to you?” 

We need sound discretion also to preserve us from such undue zeal in behalf 
of any plan of usefulness as would unfit us for the discharge of a pastor’s duty 
to the souls of his people. In these days, a part of an ancient prophecy seems 
to be fulfilled. ‘Many run to and fro,” whether the remaining part is also 
fulfilled is not equally clear, “knowledge shall be increased.” We are called 
upon to take an active interest in a variety of plans of alleged usefulness. If 
we might be allowed to give to each of the whole score an appropriate share 
of our attention, we might perhaps prosecute our main work and seek the 
salvation of our people. But some of ‘these claimants will not be satisfied with 
any thing short of the very highest place in the regards of a minister. The 
modest pretension of each is that “this is by far the most important subject now 
demanding the attention of the church.” We need in such cases the guidance 
of sound discretion—that wisdom which God has promised to give liberally to 
them that ask. While angry contentions are kept up respecting the merits of 
some of the distant outposts of the Christian cause, we need to be under the 
influence of “a sound mind,” lest we forget to defend the assailed citadel 
itself—lest, while some dispute whether the frontier stations are, each, the 
head-quarters of the Christian host—we do not leave the central station—the 
strong hold of all our hopes and the palladium of truth to fall into the hands 
of besieging enemies. We need sound discretion to detect the devices of the 
great adversary, who when he cannot route the Christian host, seeks to: involve 
the hated forces in hurtful and debilitating contentions—who will divide and 
annoy when he cannot conquer. 

The Lord deliver us from acrimonious contentions respecting the way to do 
good, when there are so many demands for the united exertions of all who love 
the Saviour. 

By failing to exercise sound discretion, we may waste the energies of the 
pulpit upon unsuitable or even hurtful subjects of instruction. We may deem 
it our duty to defend the truth, but we may do it so unskilfully as to defeat our 
own purpose. Robert Hall observes, that “an excellent man was so impressed 


* See his Life by Morris, p. 71. 
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with the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, that he made it the constant topic 
of his ministry: every sermon he preached was crowded with proofs or answers 
to objections relating to this important subject: and the result was that most 
of his hearers became Arians and Socinians.” It may seem to us necessary to 
assail false doctrines in the pulpit, when they are already on the wane and may 
need to be opposed only by a more holy example in the friends of truth, to give 
them a death blow. And we may advance to the assault with great ferocity 
and make unguarded thrusts, and find when we have retired from the field that 
our unseasonable and spasmodic violence has actually aided the cause of error. 

We may fall into various mistakes in our preaching. It may be chiefly of a 
more practical cast and hortatory style, and our people, not made stable by 
systematic instruction, may be “carried about by every wind of doctrine.” Or 
we may preach only upon doctrinal subjects, and in our zeal to make our 
hearers “sound in the faith,” we may find in them the undesirable character 
which is described thus by the pen of Robert Hall, as the character which 
hearers may contract under such ministrations. ‘ Proud, bigoted, disputatious, 
careless of virtue, tenacious of subtleties, their religion evaporates in opinion, 
and their supposed conversion is nothing more than an exchange of the vices 
of the brute for those of the speculator in theological difficulties.” 

We may preach upon the various topics of Christian instruction, but without 
suitable reference to the wants of our people, and may thus be as wise as the 
physician who should prepare for his patients a compound of all the medicines 
in his office, and administer, without discrimination, a dose to every patient. 
Or we may be too elaborate in the preparation and adornment of our discourses, 
and thus deserve the rebuke which Bates confers upon those who aim only to 
write sermons of rare beauty. He compares their conduct to that of Nero, when 
he sent his galleys to Egypt, the granary of the world, in quest of sand for his 
wrestlers, at a time when Rome was starving with famine. 

Without the sound mind, which the apostle describes, we may magnify 
unduly the unessential points on which good men differ. Thus may we gratify 
the great deceiver, by unhallowed contentions about matters of trivial im- 
portance. Ina former century, the Greek and Latin churches could not agree 
upon the day which should be observed as Easter. The Latins excommunicated 
the Greeks because they would not agree with them in the designation of the 
day. Is no similar over-valuation of trifling points to be witnessed now? Are 
none ready to unchurch their brethren with the same disgraceful zeal ? 

But these remarks must not be extended beyond all reasonable limits. As 
we have seen—by mental indolence, by deficient piety, by insufficient zeal, and 
by the lack of sound discretion—may we bring our ministry into disrepute ; so 
the want of moral courage might have been mentioned, had the time permitted, 
as another specification. European visiters and some American editors have 
expressed their views freely upon this subject. It is the statement of an 
English writer, whose opinions are of some weight on both sides of the 
Atlantic—*The American clergy are the most backward and timid class in 
the society in which they live, the least informed with true knowledge, the 
least efficient in virtuous action.”* If these charges are made by an enemy— 
we may remember that it is lawful to learn even from a foe. While we repel 
these charges as the effusions of ignorance, or the misrepresentations of malice, 
let the reproach thus publicly thrown upon our office lead us to inquire if we 
are not deficient in that moral courage which can urge the minister forward in 
the path of duty, though friend and foe obstruct his path—though he be so 
unfortunate as to be denounced even by good men, because he obeys the 
teaching of conscience and of God. , 

Other specifications might be added—and it would be seen that there is too 
much truth in the remark of Campbell, of Aberdeen, “In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, if a pastor is despised, he has himself to blame.” 


Allow me, with these remarks, to commend to your regards, and to my own, 
the inspired exhortation, “ Let no man despise thee.” The Christian church 
ob Bbytness 40.) pichseowl 25 besieme Peas a) ee 
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we regard as the palladium of our country; but the ministry is the palladium 
of the church. To cherish reputation only for its own sake, would be to ruin 
our usefulness and displease our Master. Yet on some accounts it may be a 
duty to cherish our reputation with sacred care. Upon the preservation of our 
good name, the interests of Zion and the welfare of our fellow men may, in 
some degree, depend. We may therefore be deeply solicitous to preserve 
untarnished the honor of the ministry. Our good name is a sort of moral 
capital which we are required to husband with jealous care. At present our 
office is assailed from various quarters. This 1s an affliction, which for some 
wise purpose the Lord has allowed to fall upon the ministry. To the outrages 
of enmity we may oppose only Christian forbearance and that “well doing” 
which can “put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” We are bound, 
however, by the most weighty considerations, to see to it that we do not by 
our own misconduct, or our own neglect, bring reproach upon the sacred office. 
“Let no man despise thee,” is a charge which, at such a time as this, should 
be. ever before our eyes. If the ministry is to be still more violently and 
openly assailed, if the storm of opposition is to beat upon us with so much 
violence as to drive us from our work, and if, with the prostration of our office, 

_ the interests of religion are to sink—if error, infidelity and vice are thus to gain 
their desired triumph, and hold a jubilee upon the ruins of our Zion, let no 
minister aid this work of devastation by helping to bring the sacred office into 
contempt. Among the hands of aliens, lifted against the citadel of all our 
hopes, let the hand of no misguided brother in the ministry be found. Let the 
motley host of enraged assailants, as they rush forward to the onset, receive no 
shout of encouragement from any man within our own camp. Let none cheer 
thus the enemies of Zion, lest, when it is too late, they discover, that they have 
gained by codperation with powers of darkness only, the sad privilege of being 
the last to perish. 

But we trust these admonitions will be found unnecessary, and that every 
consecrated hand. will be lifted for the rescue of our office from contempt and 
danger. Should we set before ourselves, daily, the inspired charge, “ Let no 
man despise thee,” our ministry will prove an invaluable blessing to the 
Redeemer’s cause. The Lord of Hosts will be with us, the God of Jacob will 
be our refuge. Then the church of Christ “will look forth as the morning, fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” Let the 
decision of the devoted Herbert be our decision. ‘Though the iniquity of the 
times has made the sacred name of priest contemptible, yet I will labor to 
make it honorable, by consecrating all my learning and all my poor abilities to 
advance the glory of that God who gave them.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
[Prepared by Wiutram B, Stevens, M. D., Recording Secretary.] 


Tur necessity of some historical institution had long been felt by literary 
men, but no regular effort had ever been made for its establishment. The 
splendid Autographical Collection of I. K, Tefft, Esq. together with the many 
valuable documents in his possession pertaining to the colonial and revolu- 
tionary history of Georgia, suggested the importance of such a society, and it 
was immediately determined by Mr. Tefft, and the Recording Secretary, to pro- 
ceed without delay in its formation. This measure was first decided on towards 
the close of April, 1539, and at the suggestion of Mr. Tefft, the latter en- 
deavored to prepare the way and awaken attention to the subject by two 
articles on this topic which appeared in the Savannah Georgian of May following. 
These individuals were now joined by a third, Richard D. Arnold, M. D., and 
after many conferences as to the best method of procedure they resolved to 
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address the following Circular to a few gentlemen whom they thought would 


_ be interested in their design. 


“ Savannah, May 22, 1839. 

“Dear Srr,—You are respectfully requested to attend a meeting to be held 
at the Savannah Library Society’s Room, on Friday evening next, at 8 o’clock, 
for the purpose of devising measures to organize a Georgia Historical Society. 
As an efficient beginning is of the utmost importance, you are earnestly desired 
to be present if compatible with your engagements. An answer addressed to 
either of the undersigned would oblige, yours, &c. I. K. Tefft, R. D. Arnold, 
Wm. B. Stevens.” 

This Circular was sent to fifty-one individuals, and in evidence of the co- 
operation of those invited, it may be stated, that forty-nine replies were re- 
received, all highly commending the effort and promising a cordial support. A 
meeting was held at the place appointed and was organized by calling Judge 
C. S. Henry to the chair, and electing I. K. Tefft, Secretary. The Chairman 
briefly explained the object of assembling, after which Judge James M. Wayne 
offered the following resolution, which was unanimously passed. 

“ Resolved, That we will associate ourselves for the purpose of forming an 
Historical Society, the primary object of which shall be to collect and diffuse 
information in relation to the history of Georgia and of American History gen- 
erally.” On further motion of the same, it was proposed, that if any one had 
prepared a constitution, it should be submitted without the usual formality. 
Whereupon, Dr. R. D. Arnold stated, that Mr. Tefft, Dr. Stevens and himseif, 
who had called the meeting, had prepared a constitution to be submitted to its 
action. He accordingly laid it before the meeting, and it having been considered 
article by article, was, on motion of Judge J. C. Nicoll, referred to a committee 
of six for revisal, whose further duty it should be to report by-laws for the gov- 
ernment of the Society. The chair appointed as that committee, Judge John C. 
Nicoll, Dr. R. D. Arnold, Hon. J. M. Berrien, I. K. Tefft, M. H. McAllister and 
Dr. Wm. Bacon Stevens. On motion of Judge Wayne, seconded by Col. Myers, 
it was resolved, that this committee be requested to report at an adjourned 
meeting to be held in this place on Tuesday evening, 4th of June, at 8 o’clock, 
Agreeably to this resolution, another and still larger meeting was held, before 
which body the Committee made the following report of Constitution and By- 
Laws. 


CONSTITUTION, 


Arr. I. The society shall be called, The Georgia Historical Society. 

Art. II. Its object shall be, to collect, preserve, and diffuse information re- 
lating to the History of the State of Georgia, in all its various departments, and 
of American History generally. 

Art. III. This Society shall consist of Resident and Honorary Members— 
Resident Members embracing those within the State—Honorary Members, 
those distinguished for their literary attainments, particularly in the department 
of History, throughout the world. 

Art. IV. The officers of the Society shall be a President, two Vice Presi- 
dents, Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, 
and seven Curators ; who shall be elected by ballot, at each annual meeting. 
Should a vacancy occur in any of said offices, by death, resignation, removal, 
or otherwise, it may be filled up by ballot, at the next regular meeting of the 
Society, and if it shall happen in an office other than that of President or Vice 
President, it may be filled up until the next regular meeting, by the presiding 
officer, and the Curators, or a majority of them. 

Arr. V. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the 12th day of 
February, and on the second Monday of every other month a Monthly meeting 
shall be held. ’ 

Arr. VI. The President, or in his absence, either of the Vice Presidents, 
may call an extra meeting of the Society, upon the request of the majority of 
the Curators present in the city, or of five Resident Members. _ ‘ 

Art. VII. The admission of members shall be by ballot—their names having 
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been first propounded at a previous meeting—and a majority of two-thirds. 
present, shall be required to elect; the Resident Members paying ten dollars 
for the first year, and a subsequent annual contribution of five dollars. 

Art. VIII. Seven Resident Members, including at least two of the officers, 
shall constitute a quorum, and be empowered to transact the regular business 
of the Society, except at the annual meeting, when fifteen shall constitute a 

uorum 
‘ Arr. IX. This Constitution can be altered or amended only by a vote of 
two-thirds of the Resident Members present at the annual meeting, and a notice 
to that effect having been made at a previous meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


J. The President, or in his absence, the highest officer present, shall preside 
at all meetings of the Society—regulate the debates, give, when required, the 
casting vote, preserve order, and be ex-officio, Chairman of the Board of Maaa- 

ers. 

2. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct all the correspondence of the 

‘Society, his letters having previously received the sanction of the presiding 
officer. He shall preserve on file the originals of all communications addressed 
to the Society, and keep a fair copy of all his letters, in books furnished for the 
purpose. It shall furthermore be his duty, to read at each meeting the corres- 
pondence, or such abstracts from it, as the President may direct, which he has 
sustained since the previous meeting. 

3. The Recording Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings of the 
Society, and at the opening of each one, shall read those of the preceding one. 
He shall have the custody of the Constitution, By-laws, and Records of the 
Society ; and shall give due notice of the time and place of all meetings of the 
Society. 

4. The Treasurer shall collect, receive, and disburse all moneys due and 
payable, and all donations and bequests of money, or other property, to the 
Society. He shal] pay, under proper vouchers, all the ordinary expenses of the 
Society, and shall deposite all its funds in one of the Banks of the City, to the 
credit of the Society, subject to his checks, countersigned by the presiding 
officer; and at the annual meeting shall make a true report of all moneys 
received and paid out by him, to be audited by the Committee on Finance, pro- 
vided for hereafter. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Librarian, to preserve, arrange, and keep in 
good order, all books, MSS. documents, pamphlets and papers, of every kind, 
belonging to the Society. He shall keep a catalogue of the same, and take 
especial care, that no book, MS. document, paper, or any property of the So- 
ciety, confided to his keeping, be removed from the room. He shall also be 
furnished with a book, in which to record all donations and bequests, of whatso- 
ever kind, relating to his department, with the name of the donor, and the time 
when bestowed. 

6. The Curators, with the President, Vice Presidents, Corresponding and 
Recording Secretaries, Librarian and Treasurer, shall constitute a Board of 
Managers, whose duty it shall be, to superintend the general concerns of the 
Society. The President shall, from this Board, appoint the following Standing 
Committees, viz:—On the Library, on Printing and Publishing, and on Finance. 

7. The Committee on the Library shall have the supervisory care of all the 
printed publications, manuscripts, and curiosities. They shall, with the Libra- 
rian, provide suitable shelves, cases and fixtures, by which to arrange and dis- 
play them. ‘The printed volumes and manuscripts shall be regularly numbered, 
and marked with the name of the “ Georgia Historical Society.” They shall 
propose at the regular meetings, such books or MSS. pertaining to the object of 
the Society, as they shall deem expedient, which, when approved, shall be by 
them purchased, and disposed of as above directed. They shall be required to 
visit the Library at least once each week, officially—and shall provide a book or 
books, in which the Librarian shall keep a record of their proceedings—and be 
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entrusted, in general, with the custody, care and increase, of whatever comes 
within the province of their appointed duty. 

8. The Committee on Printing and Publishing, shall prepare for publication 
whatever documents or collections shall be ordered, by the Society—shall con- 
tract for, and supervise the printing of the same, and shall furnish the Record- 
ing Secretary and Librarian, with such blank notices, summonses, labels, &c. 
as may be deemed requisite. 

9. The Committee on Finance shall consist of at least one member of each of 
the former Committees, and shall have the general oversight and direction of 
the funds of the Society. They shall once in three months examine the books 
of the Treasurer, vouch all accounts of moneys expended, and audit his annual 
report. 

10. The order of proceeding at the regular meetings shall be as follows :— 
Ist. Reading the Minutes of the last meeting, and confirming them. 2d. Read- 
ing the correspondence of the Corresponding Secretary. 3d. Nomination of 
new members. 4th. Balloting for those already propounded. 5th. Overtures 
or reports from the Board of Managers, or from the Standing Committees. 
6th. Communications or addresses from members. 7th. Miscellaneous business. 

11. The Board of Managers shall appoint one of the Resident or Honorary 
Members of the Society, to deliver an historical discourse, at each annual meet- 
ing, together with such other exercises as shall be appropriate to its celebra- 
tion. 

12. Any failure on the part of the members, after due notice from the Presi- 
dent, to pay their annual dues, for two consecutive years, shall be considered a 
forfeiture of membership. And no person thus expunged, can be eligible to re- 
admission, without the strict payment of his arrears. 


Their report having been adopted and signed by the gentlemen present, the 
balloting for officers took place and resulted as follows. 


Officers of the Georgia Historical Society, elected June, 1839. 


President—JoHnN MacpHrerson Berrien. Vice Presidents —James M. Wayne, M. H. 
M’AtuisterR. Corresponding Secretary—l. K. Trrrr. Recording Secretary—Wituiam B. 
Stevens. Treasurer—Grorce W.HunterR. Librarian—Henry K. Preston. Curators— 
Wituram THorne Wivuiams, Cuaries 8. Henry, Joun C, Nicorx, Wittiam Law, 
Rozgert M. CHARLTON, RicHarD D. ARNOLD, A. A, SMETS. 


Standing Committees. 


On the Library—J. M. Wayne, Wittiam Law, J.C. Nicott, R. M. Caariton, WiLLiam 
B. Stevens, and Henry K. Preston. On Printing and Publishing—W.'T. Wicuiams, I. 
K. Terrr, R.D. Arnotp. On Finance—M. H. M’Axuister, C. 8. Henry, WILLIAM Law, 
WictiaMm T. Wittiams, A. A. Smets, and Grorer W. Hunter. 


Thus was constituted the Georgia Historical Society, and we trust that it 
will- long continue in its high and useful career. The meetings of the Society 
have generally been quite interesting, and have elicited much information rela- 
tive to the historical materials of the State. The Library already contains 
many rare and choice works and a number of very valuable manuscripts, consti- 
tuting the nucleus of what we hope will ere long be a rich historical collection. 
In the cabinet are some interesting curiosities and a few coins and medals. 

It would naturally be expected that in a state which dates its origin but one 
hundred and seven years back, ample materials might be found to illustrate its 
early history, and form a regular documentary series from the landing of Ogle- 
thorpe to the present time. But such unfortunately is not the case. ‘I'he har- 
rassing disturbances, and often the actual warfare, of this most southern colony, 
with the Spaniards, and the Indians, from its settlement, until the breaking out 
of the war of the Revolution; together with the belligerent attitude which it 
maintained during that memorable contest, as a frontier State, scattered the 
principal families, and the burning, plundering and confiscation consequent on 
this condition, caused the destruction of many private and public records, and 
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strewed ruin and devastation throughout the province. There yet remain with 
some individuals, papers of great worth and interest, which in time will prob- 
ably be deposited in our library. In the archives of the State are many miscel- 
laneous documents, the casual survey of which encourages the hope that from 
this source much information may be gleaned. By a reference to the last sec- 
tion of our charter, it will be seen that the legislature, with a liberality worthy 
of all praise, have confided to our care the. invaluable documents obtained in 
England by Rev. Charles W. Howard, at a large expense to the State. These 
are comprised in twenty-two volumes, folio. Fifteen are from the records of 
the Board of Trade ; six from the State Paper Office, and one from the King’s 
library, forming a body of historical information full of the most interesting 
statements, letters, and reports, relating to the colonial period of Georgia. 
Agreeably to a resolution offered at the December meeting, a committee have 
been appointed to report what materials are in the possession of the Society for 
the publication of a volume relating to the history of Georgia and upon the ex- 
pediency of publishing the same. That committee have not yet reported, but 
from the rich fund of documents now in the library, we doubt not a volume or 
volumes may be compiled unsurpassed in interest by the historical collections 
_of any similar institution. 


An Act to incorporate the Georgia Historical Society. 


Whereas, the members of a Society instituted in the city of Savannah for the 
purpose of collecting, preserving, and diffusing information relating to the his- 
tory of the State of Georgia in particular, and of American history generally, 
have applied for an Act of Incorporation. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Georgia in general assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same, That J. M. Berrien and such other persons as now are 
and may from time to time become members of said Society be and they are 
hereby declared and constituted a body corporate and politic, by the name of 
the “ Georgia Historical Society,” and. by that name shall have perpetual suc- 
cession and be capable to sue and be sued, to plead and be impleaded, answer 
and be answered unto, defend and be defended in all courts or places whatso- 
ever, to have a common seal, and the same at pleasure to change or alter, to 
make, establish, and ordain such a constitution and such by-laws not repugnant 
to the constitution of this State or of the United States, as shall from time to 
time be necessary and expedient, and to annex to the breach thereof such pen- 
alty, by fine, suspension, or expulsion as they may deem fit, and to purchase, 
take, receive, hold, and enjoy, to them and their successors, any goods and 
chattels, lands and tenements, and to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of the 
same, or of any part thereof, at their will and pleasure. Provided, that the clear 
annual income of such real and personal estate shall not exceed the sum of 
five thousand dollars, and provided also that the funds of the said corporation 
shall be used and appropriated to the purposes stated in the preamble of this 
Act and those only. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the said 
Society shall have power to elect and qualify such officers as may by them be 
deemed necessary, to be chosen at such time and to hold their offices for such 
period as the Constitution or By-Laws of said Society shall prescribe, and that 
if the election of said officers, or any of them, shall not be held on any of the 
days for that purpose appointed, it shall be lawful to make such elections on any 
other day. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that it shall be 
the duty of the governor of the State to transmit or cause to be transmitted to 
it a set of the Acts and also of the Journals of the present and future sessions 
of the Legislature, and also copies of all the documents, papers, books, and 
pamphlets that shall hereafter be printed under, or by virtue of, an act of legis- 
Jature, joint resolution of both branches thereof, unless such act or resolution 
shall otherwise provide, and that the said Society may, by their agent or agents, 
have access at all reasonable times to the several public offices of this State 
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and of the corporate towns and cities thereof, and may cause such documents 
to be searched, examined, and copied without paying office fees as they may 
judge proper to promote the object of said Society. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, that this Act shall be and is hereby de- 
clared to be a public Act, and shall be construed benignly and favorably for 
every beneficial purpose therein intended, and that no misnomer of the said 
Corporation in any deed, will, testament, devise, gift, grant, demise, or other 
instrument of contract or conveyance, shall vitiate or defeat the same, provided 
the Corporation shall be sufficiently described to ascertain the intention of the 
parties. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, that the governor be and he is hereby 
authorized and requested to confide to the care and keeping of the proper offi- 
cers of said Society the transcript of the colonial records lately taken by the 
Rey. C. W. Howard in London, until further disposition of the same shall be 
made by the General Assembly. 


Josepu Day, Speaker of House of Representatives. 
Rozerr M. Ecuots, Pres. of the Senate. 


Assented to, 19 Dec. 1889. 


Cuares J. McDonatp, Governor. 


The following Circular, issued by the Library Committee, is here inserted, on 
account of its valuable suggestions to individuals and societies engaged in his- 
torical researches. 


Savannah, June 26, 1839. 

Str—The Library Committee of the Grorera Hisroricat Society, beg 
leave respectfully to request of those interested in its design, to transmit to 
the Corresponding Secretary, as soon as convenient, whatever of the following 
books or documents they may be disposed to contribute to the archives of the 
Society. 

jenni of the Provincial Congress, and Colonial and State Legislatures ; 
Records of the proceedings of Conventions and Committees of Safety ; Journals 
of the King’s Council; original and later Statutes of the Province and State; 
Treaties with any Indian Tribes, or with any State or Nation. 

Reports of Boards of Health; Statistics of births, deaths, the deaf, dumb and 
blind ; accounts of special Epidemics ; copies of Medical Journals ; Catalogues 
of Medical Colleges ; and members of the profession are earnestly requested to 
prepare reports on the medical topography of the various places where they 
may be located. 

Sketches of the Histories of Cities, Towns, Counties; for whom named, 
together with Maps, Surveys, Charters, and whatever relates to the civil history 
of the State. 

Meteorological observations ; Reports of Geological and Mineralogical Sur- 
veys, and every thing relating to the Natural History of the State. 

The earliest notices of Indian tribes within our boundaries, their manners and 
customs, their battles and skirmishes ; the adventures and sufferings of captives 
and travellers in their territories; the Indian name of rivers, hills, districts, 
islands, bays, and other places, with the traditions attached to the same, together 
with their monuments and relics. 

Sketches of the lives of all eminent and remarkable persons who have lived 
in the State, or were connected with its history ; original journals, letters, docu- 
ments and papers, illustrating the same, or of our ancestors generally. 

All works relating to the History of Georgia, its Colleges, Academies, and 
Seminaries; minutes and proceedings of scientific and literary associations, 
orations, sermons, addresses, tracts, essays, pamphlets and poems, delivered or 
written on any public occasion, or commemorative of any remarkable event ; 
magazines, almanacs, reviews, and newspapers from their first introduction into 
the colony. ; 

Tables of exports and imports, price currents, reports of rail roads, canals, 
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banks, and insurance offices; proceedings of chambers of commerce, registers 
of vessels and steam boats, notices of the rise and progress of agriculture, and 
manufactures of every kind, and the nature and amount of fisheries. 

Militia returns and regulations; the number, location, and date of incorpora- 
tion of volunteer corps; the names of field, staff and general officers; descrip- 
tion of all fortifications that have been, or now are in existence; notices of 
battles and battle fields, and of the invasions, depredations, and skirmishes, by 
and with foreign nations, from the first settlement of the colony. 

Proceedings of conventions, assemblies, synods, presbyteries, conferences 
and religious associations of all kinds; sketches of the origin and progress of 
individual churches, names of the officiating clergy, with the date of their set- 
tlement, the sect to which they belong, and the time of the removal or death of 
all such as have left their charge, or have deceased. 

The Committee would respectfully state, that while in the above specifica- 
tions, they have regarded merely their own State, yet they by no means wish to 
limit the donations to, or collections of the society, to topics purely local in 
their interest. They solicit contributions of books, manuscripts, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and every thing which can elucidate the history of America gener- 
ally, as well as Georgia in particular; and they sincerely hope that this call 
upon the liberality of all who love the honor of our commonwealth, and desire 
to perpetuate the faithful records of her existence, will be responded to, with 
an ardor that will insure the complete success of the Greoreia HisToricaL 
Sociery. 

James M. Wayne, 

Wm. Law, 

Joan C. Nicouz, 
Rozert M. Cuartron, 
Ww. B. Stevens, J 


Committee. 


N. B.—Whenever private conveyance can be obtained, for the transmission 
of books, documents, &c. it would be preferred to forwarding them by mail. 


List of the Resident Members of the Georgia Historical Society. 


Arnold, R. D., M. D. 
Anderson, Jno. W. 
Bullock, Wm. B. 
Binney, Rev. Joseph D. 
Bullock, Wm. H. 
Burroughs, Jos, H. 
Balfour, Jno. 

Bowen, Wm. P. 
Bartow, Rev. T. B. 
Barnard, Jas. 

Brown, Morgan. 
Berrien, Jno. M. 
Charlton, Robert M. 
Cumming, Geo. B. 
Cumming, Jos. 

Cohen, Sol. 

Campbell, D. C, 
Cowper, Jas. Hamilton. 
Caruthers, Wm. A., M. D. 
Cuyler, Wm. H., M. D. 
Coppee, Edw., M. D. 
Clark, Arch. 

Clinch, Gen, Duncan L. 
Crabtree, Wm. J. 
Duncan, Wm, 

Daniell, W. C., M. D. 
Dudley, Geo. W. 
DeLamotta, J., Jr, 
Fay, Jos. 8. 

Fay, Sam. H. 

Fleming, Wm. B. 


Jasper Adams, D. D., West Point, N. Y. 
Washington Alston, Esq., Cambridge, Ms. 


Foster, Thos. F, 
Griffin, Jas. F., M. D. 
Hunter, Geo. W. 
Henry, Judge C. 8. 
Habersham, Robt. 
Habersham, Wm. N. 
Habersham, Jos. C., M. D. 
Harden, Ed. J. 
Harding, Geo. 8. 
Harris, S. L. W. 
Howard, Rev. Chs. Wallace 
Jones, Geo. 

Jackson Jos. W. 
Kollock, P, M., M. D. 
Kollock, Geo, J. 

King, Ralph. 

King, Thos. Butler, 
Law, Wm. 
McAllister, M. H. 
MecWhir, Wm., D. D. 
Mallard, Jno, B. 
Millen, Jno. 

Miller, Wm. H. 
McArdell, C. 

Morel, Jas. S., M. D. 
Myers, M. 

Nicoll, Judge Jno. C, 
Neufville, Rev. Ed. 
Nesbit, E. A. 
O'Neill, Rev. J. F. 


Honorary Members. 


Hon. John Q. Adams, LL. D. Ex. Pres. U. S., Ms. 
Bishop, Andrews, Covington, Ga. 


Preston, H. K. 

Porter, Anthony. 

Paine, Capt. 'hos., U. 8S. N. 
Posey, Jno. F., M. D. 
Preston, W., D. D. 
Paddleford, Edw. 

Purse, Thos, 

Pooler, Robt. M. 
Robertson, W. 
Reynolds, L. O. 

Read, J. Bond, M. D. 
Randolph, R. H., M. D. 
Robertson, F. M., M. D. 
Schley, Geo. 

Smith, Jas. 

Stiles, Wm. H. 

Stiles, Benj. E. 

Shaffer, Jos. H. 
Stephens, Chas. 

Smets, A. A, 

Stevens, Wm. Bacon, M. D. 


Tatnell, Capt. Josiah, U.S. N. 


Tefft, [. K. 

Turner, Wm. 

White, Wm. P. 

Ward, Jno. BE. 

Wayne, Judge Jas. M. 
Williams, Wm. Thorne. 
White, Rev. Geo. 
Warner, Hiram. 


Geo. Bancroft, Esq., Boston, Ms. 


I. Bachman, D. D., Charleston, S, C. 


Geo. W. Bethune, D. D., Philadelphia. 
Rov. C. P. Beaman, Pres. Oglethorpe Univ., Ga. 
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Rev. Leonard Bacon, New Haven, Ct. 

John Le Cont, Esq., Georgia. 

Hon. Lewis Cass, LL. D. Minister to France. 
J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq, N. Y. 

Hon. Langdon Cheves, LL. D. 

M. St. Clair Clarke, Washington, D. C. 

B. R. Carroll, Esq., Charleston, S. C. 
Alonzo Church, D. D., Pres. Franklin Univ., Ga. 
William Cogswell, D. D., Boston. 

Win. Drayton, Esq, Philadelphia. 

Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL. D., Philadelphia. 
Jeremiah Day, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 
Hon. Geo. M. Dallas, Minister to Russia. 
Hon. John Davis, LL. D., Boston. 

S. Henry Dickson, M. D., Charleston, 9. C. 
John Delafield, Esq., Cincinnati. 

Hon, Edward Bverett, LL. D., Boston. 
Hon. Alex. H. Everett, LL. D., Boston. 
Hon, Powhattan Ellis, Minister to Mexico. 
Hon. John H. Eaton, Minister to Spain. 
Prof. Romeo Elton, Providence. 

Hon. John Forsyth, Washington. 

Rev. Ignatius A. Few, Ga. 

Rey. Joseph B. Felt, Boston. 

Peter Force, Esq., Washington. 

John W. Francis, M. D., New York. 

Prof. Wm. G. Goddard, Providence, R. I. 
Robt. Gilmor, Esq., Baltimore, 

Samuel Gilman, D. D., Charleston, 8. C. 
Albert G. Greene, Esq., Providence. 

Hon. Geo. R. Gilmer, Ga. 

Hon. Robt. Hallowell Gardiner, Gardiner, Me. 
Thad. Mason Harris, D. D., Boston. 

Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison, Obio. 

Jonathan Homer, D. D., Newton, Ms. 
Francis L. Hawkes, D. D., New York. 
Gen. Robt. Y. Hayne, Charleston, S, C. 
Hon. B. C. Howard, Baltimore. 

Isaac Hays, M. D., Philadelphia. 

Jas. G. Heath, Esq., Richmond, Va. 
Washington Irving, LL. D., New York. 
Theodore Irving, Esq., New York. 

Edw. D. Ingraham, Ksq., Philadelphia. 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, LL. D. Ex. Pres. U.S., Tenn. 
William Jenks, D. D., Boston. 

James Kent, LL. D., New York, 

Mitchell King, Esq., Charleston. 

Geo. Washington Lafayette, France. 

Gen. Morgan Lewis, New York. 

Hon. Hugh 8. Legare, Charleston. 

Rev. A. B. Longstreet, Ga. 
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Hon. Wilson Lumpkin, Ga. 

Hon. Henry A. Muhlenburg, Minister to Austria, 
Samuel} Miller, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 
James Moultrie, M. D., Charleston. 

Hon. Henry Middleton, S. C. 

Rev. Jesse Mercer, Ga. 

C, G. Memminger, Esq., 8. C. 

Hon. Charles J. McDonald, Gov. of Georgia. 
Wm. H. Prescott, Esq., Boston. 

Hon. J. K. Paulding, Washington. 

Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, LL. D. Washington. 
Hon. John Pickering, LL. D., Boston, 

Rev. Geo. Pierce, Ga, 

Jas. L. Petigru, Esq. 5. C. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, LL. D., Pres. Harv. Univ. 
William Read, M. D., Charleston. 

Hon. Hiram G. Runnels, Miss. 

Thos. Raffles, D. D., LL. D., Liverpool, Eng. 
Jas. A. Stewart, Esq., Charleston. 

Hon. Jos. Story, LL. D., Cambridge, Ms. 
Hon. Wm. R. Staples, Providence. 

Henry 8. Schooleraft, Esq. 

Thomas Spalding, Esq., Darien. 

Prof. Jared Sparks, Cambridge, Ms. 

Wm. B. Sprague, D. D., Albany, N. Y. 
Benj. Silliman, M. D., LL. D., New Haven. 
*Hon. Wm. Sullivan, LL. D., Boston, 
Sheftall Sheftall, Esq., Savannah. 

Wm. L. Stone, Esq., New York. 

Wm. Gilmer Simms, Esq., Charleston. 

Hon. Andrew Stevenson, Minister to England, 
Rev, Adiel Sherwood, Ga. 

Hon. Wm. Schley, Ga. 

Hon. James Savage, Boston. 

S. W. Singer, Esq., London, Eng. 

Hon. David L. Swain, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Col. John Trumbull, New York, 

B. B. Thatcher, Esq., Boston. 

Hon. Geo. M. Troup, Ga. 

Jas. Thatcher, M. D., Plymouth, Ms. 

Hon. Martin Van Buren, LL. D. Pres. U. &. 
John Vaughn, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Hon. Henry Wheaton, Minister to Prussia, 
Moses Waddel, D. D., Athens. 

Noah Webster, LL. D., New Haven. 

Thos. H. Webb, M. D., Boston. 

Hon. Jos. M. White, Florida. 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D. Washington. 
Geo. Woodruff, Esq., Trenton, N. J, 
Richard Yeardon, Jr., Esq., Charleston. 


JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


A Tabular View of the Triennial Catalogue for 1839 of Jefferson College, at Canonsburgh, Pa.: Ex- 
hibiting the number of Graduates each year—the number of Ministers in each class—and the number 


who have deceased 


: together with a total of each list. 
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Notes 


TO THE PRECEDING TABLE, 


FRANKLIN Counrtry is situated in the north-western part of Vermont, bounded north. 
by Lower Canada, east by Orleans County, south by Lamoille and Chittenden Counties, 
and west by Lake Champlain, which divides it from the County of Grand Isle. It is an 
inclined plane, with an ever varying surface, reaching from the lake to the west range 
of the Green Mountains. It has a fruitful soil, particularly fitted for grazing, and most 
parts of it are pleasant. The Missisque river waters its northern part, and the Lamoille 
its southern. St. Albans is its shire town; the principal village of which is about three 
miles east of the lake. The population of the County in 1830, was 22,034. For the 
population in all cases reference is had to the census of 1830. 

BAKERSFIELD, situated in the third range of towns east of the Lake, and in the third 
also south of Lower Canada, was chartered Jan. 25, 1791, and first settled by Joseph 
Baker, Esq. A church was early formed in this town, but it was so lax in its principles, 
that, in July, 1811, a committee of the north-western Consociation, appointed to inquire 
respecting it, decided, that there was no church there, with which they would hold fel- 
lowship. They then proceeded to organize a church consisting of eleven members, 
which remained without a pastor till the settlement of Rev. Elderkin J. Boardman in 
1822. He continued with them but four years. They enjoyed very little ministerial 
labor from the time of his dismission until Jan. 1831, when they employed the Rev. 
Samuel G. Tenney, who labored with them about four years. During the ministry of 
both these persons they enjoyed revivals. Under the first, between eighty and one 
hundred were added to the church. Under the latter between twenty and twenty-five 
were added. At present this church has a substantial honse of worship built of brick, 
and Mr. Andros Bachellor, licentiate, is laboring with them. This church has had a 
pastor but four out of twenty-eight years. It consists of one hundred and fifteen mem- 
bers. Population, 1,087. 


BEerRKsHIRE, situated in the third range of towns east of the Lake, and on Canada 
line, was chartered June 22, 1781, and first settled by Job Barber in 1792. The first 
Congregational church organized in this town was Berkshire West. This church was 
gathered by Rey. Messrs. Wooster of Fairfield and N. B. Dodge, then of Underhill, It 
consisted of four members and now consists of fifteen. 

Berkshire East Church was organized Oct. 8, 1820, consisting of nine members. 
It now numbers fifty-seven. Rev. Phinehas Bailey was ordained over both these 
churches Sept. 5, 1824, and labored acceptably for nine years. 

Berkshire West shares in a comfortable house of worship. Berkshire East has one 
of their own. Since the dismission of Mr. Bailey, several persons have labored in these 
churches for short periods. Rev. John Gleed from England is their present stated sup- 
ply. There was an interesting revival in these churches under Mr. Bailey’s Jabors, in 
1831. There have been some seasons of special attention to religion in these churches, 
both before and since his dismission. Population, 1,308. Rev. Phinehas Bailey studied 
theology with Rev. Calvin Noble of Chelsea, Vt. and was licensed by Orange Associa- 
tion. After he had left Berkshire, he was installed in Beekmantown, N. Y. Nov. 1833, 
and again dismissed in Nov. 1837. At present, he resides in Essex, N. Y. and is, by ill 
health, incapacitated for constant Jabor. 


EnosspurGH, situated in the third range of towns east of the Lake and in the second 
south of Canada line, was chartered May 15, 1780; was first settled by Amos Fasset, 
Stephen House. and others, in 1797, and was organized, 1798. The Congregational 
church in this town was organized by Rev. Messrs. James Parker and John Truair, Oct. 
11, 1811, consisting of ten members. This church, during the twenty-eight years of its 
existence, has had three settled pastors. The first, Rev. Thomas Skelton, was installed 
in 1822, and continued with them nearly three years. The second, Rev. John Scott, 
was born ina village called Shirlaugh, near Hull, Yorkshire, England, Feb. 15, 1802— 
came to this country with his parents in the year 1817. As to his education, he studied 
the languages, Latin and Greek, in a classical school at Burlington, Vt.—his theological 
studies were under the direction of Rev. Mr. Preston, who was at the time pastor of the 
Orthodox Congregational Church in Burlington. He received a licence to preach the 
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gospel from the North Western Association at their meeting in Fairfield, June, 1825—was 
ordained as pastor over the Congregational Church in Enosburgh, Franklin County,Vt., 
March 5, 1829—disnissed from said charge in March, 1834. He commenced preaching 
in Johnson, Lamoille County, Vt, in the month of March, 1834—was installed there in 
March, 1836, and in consequence of ill health, was dismissed from the church and people 
in that place in March, 1838. He now resides in Colchester and is able to preach only 
occasionally. Their present pastor, Rev. James T. Phelps, is now laboring on his first 
year since his ordination. This church has been greatly blessed with revivals of religion. 
The first prominent revival of religion was enjoyed in the years 1818 and °19, before the 
church had ever attempted to settle a minister, and while Rev. Mr, Wooster was labor- 
ing with them a portion of the time. The spirit seemed to move on the minds of most 
in the town, and it is hoped savingly affected most of its influential men. Forty-five 
were added to the church during this season, The second revival was enjoyed princi- 
pally throngh the labors of Elderkin J. Boardman, then a Jicentiate, and laboring as a 
Missionary in the region. As fruits of this reviva!, fifteen were added to the church in 
Enosburgh in 1821. This work extended into Bakersfield In 1828, another season of 
revival was enjoyed, while a licentiate was laboring in this town for a short season. At 
this time filteen united with the church. During Mr. Scott’s ministry, in 1831, the spirit 
again descended extensively on this church, and a large portion of its baptized children, 
and members of the Sabbath school, surrendered to the Saviour. In one day fifty were 
received to the communion of the church. 

Rev. Moses Parmelee was born of pious parents, in Pittsford, Vt. Aug. 10, 1788. He 
studied theology mostly with his brother, Rev. Simeon Parmelee of Westford, Vt.; 
was licensed by the North Western Association, Sept. 15, 1815, and ordained in South 
Granville, N. Y. Jan. 1816. He wasgafterwards settled in Stockholm, N. ¥Y. After 
preaching an evening Jecture in the east part of the town, he put up for the night at 
the house of a brother in the church, and was found dead in his bed on the morning of 
Feb, 20, 1838. His piety was uniform and ardent, his address manly and pathetic; his 
deportment grave, his life as a Christian without spot; his decisions unmovable ; his 
natural turn social and engaging. After the death of Mr. Parmelee, the Lord again ap- 
peared for this church, and soon after Mr. Phelps commenced his labors—thirty-four 
have since been received to the church. Here is an extensive Sabbath school, a good 
house of worship, and religion prospering. Members, one hundred and eighty-nine. 
Population, 1,560. 

Rev. Thomas Skelton studied theology with Rev. Samuel Stearns, Bedford, Ms. Or- 
dained at Foxboro’, Ms. Nov. 3, 1808. Dismissed, March 14, 1816. After his dismission 
from Enosburgh, he resided principally at Ashburnham, Ms., where he closed his life, 
May 5, 1838. 

Rev. James T. Phelps, the present Pastor, studied theolozy in Columbia, S. C., and 
was licensed to preach by Addison Association, Vt., Oct. 13, 1837. 


Farrrax is situated in the second range of towns from the Lake, and in the fourth 
from Canada line; was chartered Aug. 18, 1763, and settled in 1783, by Broadstreet 
Spafford. A Congregational church was organized in 1793, but in a few years it became 
extinct. The present church was organized by Rev. Messrs. Wooster and Bogue, 
originally consisting of nine members. Rev. Ebenezer H. Dorman was ordained as 
Pastor of this church and the church in Georgia, in 1815, and continned to labor alter- 
nately in each town until 1823, when, by the request of the church in Georgia, he was 
dismissed from Fairfax, that he might labor solely with the first mentioned church. He 
received the honorary degree of Master of Arts, at Middlebury College, 1822. In the 
years 1816 and 717 there was a revival which brought thirty-five into the church. In 
1825, Rev. James Johnson labored a part of the time in Fairfax, at which time there was 
a revival, as the fruits of which fifteen or more were received to the church. After liv- 
ing without a pastor about four years, Rev. Septimius Robinson was installed, and he 
remained with them about three years. Since that time this church has had no pastor, 
and at most, preaching only one half of the time. There has been no general revival of 
religion, and but few have been added to the church. They own a house of worship in 
connection with the Baptists, and have for their present stated supply the Rev. Tertius 
Reynolds, for one half of the time. This church consists of fifty-six members, six of 
whom were added the past year, The town contains 1,729 inhabitants. Rev. Eben. 
H. Dorman studied theology mostly with Rev. Holland Weeks of Pittsford, and Rev. 
Lemuel Haynes of W. Rutland, Vt. Licensed by Rutland Association, May 30, 1814. 
Since his ordination, in Georgia, he has labored wholly in Franklin County. 

FAirFI£ Lp is situated in the second range of towns east of the Lake, and in the third 
south of Canada; was chartered Aug. 18, 1763; was first settled March, 1788, by Joseph 
Wheeler, and was organized, March, 1790. The Congregational church in this town, 
was organized by Rev. Nathaniel Turner, Missionary from Berkshire Co., Ms., Sept. 
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22,1800. It consisted of eleven members. None of these now remain in the church. 
This church has enjoyed but few seasons of revival. Although Mr. Wooster has been 
its pastor since 1805, still, for want of support, he has labored in Fairfield less than one 
halt ot the time. It has no house of worship under its control, but has thus far met in 
the Town-house, A convenient house is now in the course of erection, solely for the 
use of the Congregational church and society. At present, owing to Mr. Wooster’s in- 
firmities, this church is supplied one half of the time, by Rev. Tertius Reynolds. It 
consists of about thirty-seven members. Population of the town 2,270, 

Rev. Benjamin Wooster, in early life, was a soldier in the Revolution. He also com- 
manded a company of volunteers at the battle of Plattsburgh, Sept. 11, 1814, when he 
was fifty-two years of age. After he graduated he studied theology with Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, D. D. of New Haven, Ct., and was licensed by New Haven Association. He 
was ordained in Cornwall, Vt., Feb. 23, 1797, and dismissed Jan. 7, 1802. For thirty- 
four years past he has resided in Fairfield, and has labored more or Jess in every town in 
the county. He has assisted at the formation of almost every church organized since his 
residence in the county; and labored extensively in revivals of religion. Many respect 
him as their spiritual father. No man who ever has resided in the county of Franklin, 
has done more to promote religion and nourish our feeble churches. The writer visited 
him recently, and found him feeble, and calmly waiting his dismission from his earthly 
labors. He is possessed of an excellent constitution; of a strong mind; a clear view of 
the great doctrines of grace, and of ardent piety. 


FRANKLIN, till 1817, known by the name of Huntsburgh and situated in the second 
range of towns east of the Lake, and on Canada line, was chartered March 19, 1789, and 
organized in 1793." The settlement of the town was commenced by Samuel Hubbard, 
E<q. in 1788. He is still living and was received into the Congregational church in 
Franklin, Nov., 1838. The religious privileges enjoyed in this town were small for 
years after its settlement. The few pious mourned, when they saw a spiritual famine 
afflicting all around them. The organization of the church resulted from the labors of 
Rev. Mr. Wooster, for a portion of the time among this people. The church was or- 
ganized, by Rev. Messrs. Wooster of Fairfield and Henry P. Strong of St. Albans, Oct. 
9, 1817, and consisted of fourteen members, Five of these persons are still members of 
the church. A prominent member of this church at ils formation, and one, who did 
much to sustain it afterward, was Dea. John Webster. He was born in Chester, N. H., 
March 13, 17543; was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1778, was appointed deacon of 
this church ‘in 1819, and died at Franklin, Jan. 7, 1838, aged 84. -He was a humble 
Christian ; a steadfast believer in the great doctrines of grace; and was evidently sup- 
ported by his principles, and his hope in the near view of death.: This church has never 
enjoyed a setiled ministry, and when best supplied has enjoyed preaching but one half of 
the time. There have been a few seasons of special attention to religion. The most 
prominent one was in 1818 and 1819. During these years twenty were added to the 
church. They own and occnpy a comfortable house of worship in connection with the 
Methodists. Rev. Phinehas Kingsley labors with them one half of the time. The 
present number of resident members is thirty-one. Population, 1,129. 


Grorera, situated on the Lake, and in the third range of towns south of Canada 
line, was chartered Aug. 17, 1763, and first settled by Andrew Guilder and William 
Farrand, in 1784. The town was organized March 12, 1788; and the church, in 1793, 
by a Missionary, probably by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Norfolk, Ct. This.church has enjoyed 
a settled ministry most of the time from Oct. 1803, when the Rev. Publius V. Bogue 
was installed there, to the present time. Mr. Bogue remained ten years, Mr. Dorman 
nine, Mr. Blodget one year and a half, Mr. Ranslow, six. The whole amounting to 
twenty-six years out of thirty-six. 

Great disunion for several years distracted this church. After this division had been 
existing for years, a large minority of the church invited a council from neighboring 
churches, to take into consideration the situation of the church, and advise the minority 
of the church what course to take. This council convened Dec. 6, 1831, and the sub- 
stance of their result is as follows. ‘After a serious and prayerful consideration of the 
existing difficulties, and after, as we trust, a candid hearing in behalf of the church, have 
found with pain, that a deplorable and discouraging state of things exists among the 
visible flock here. We feel deeply humbled while we declare, that this once beloved 
church, in our opinion, reflects no salutary light in the world; that its peace is well 
nigh, if not altogether, destroyed ; and no spirit is found in it to maintain discipline. We 
fear there is within it, no redeeming power for the restoration of its harmony, or for in- 
voking with success the blessings of God; that her covenant is broken, her influence 
lost, ber privileges forfeited, and her glory departed.’’ The council thea advised the 
immediate formation of a new church. 
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Dec. 18, 1831. A council organized a church agreeable to the resolution above - 
referred to. During the: following year a convenient and handsome house of worship 
was erected for the use of this church, the old church having only a claim on one occu- 
pied a portion of the time by other denominations. When Mr. Ranslow was installed 
over the new church, the council embraced most of the churches both in Chittenden and 
Franklin counties. They reviewed the doings of the council advising the forming of the 
church, and approved of the same. E ; 

By the advice of the North Western Consociation, with which the churches of Georgia 
were both connected, at their meeting, June, 1837, and by mutual agreement of the 
churches, they were again united, August, 1837. 

Several revivals have been enjoyed by this church, particularly, immediately after the 
ordination of Mr. Dorman, when. seventy were added to the church; in 1833, under 
Mr. Ranslow’s labors before his installation, and in the winter of 1838 and 739. This 
church consists of 157 members—forty-two were added the past year. Population, 1,897. 

Rev. Publius V. Bogue, it is supposed, studied theology with his brother, Rev. Aaron 
J. Bogue of Granville, Ms. Ordained, Winchester, Ct. about 1790; time of dismission 
unknown. Soon after closing his labors in Georgia, he was installed over a church in 
Paris, N. Y. He remained connected with this church, till a few years before his death. 
He was ever highly respected as an able, and a faithful minister of Christ. 

Rev. George W. Ranslow, licensed by the Association of Hancock and Penobscot 
counties, Maine, Dec. 20,1826. Ordained at Cambridge, Vt., Feb. 4, 1829. Dismissed, 
Dec. 11, 1832. Received the degree of A. M., University of Vermont, 1836. 


Hicuears is situated on Missisque Bay, and also on Canada line. Chartered, Aug. 
17, 1763. The first settlement of this town was by Germans; and mostly by soldiers 
who had served in the British army in the revolutionary war. Jobn Hilliker and John 
Waggoner were the first settlers in town. The first settler in the north-west part of 
the town, where the Congregational church was at first established, was Conrade Barr, 
in 1786. This person was born in Germany, was taken with Burgoyne, united with the 
Congregational church, at its organization and is still living. The church was formed, 
Oct. 28, 1811, by Rev. Mr. Wooster, who then labored part of the time in this town. It 
consisted of fifteen members, five of whom are still members of the church. This 
church was supplied with preaching, when supplied at all, only from one fourth to one 
half of the time, and by persons laboring only for short periods each, until Nov. 1818, 
when Mr. Kingsley commenced his labors here, and in Swanton alternately. He was 
ordained pastor of Highgate church, but still with an agreement on the part of Swanton, 
that he should be sustained there one half of the time. He labored in both towns six 
years, when, by mutual consent, he withdrew from Swanton, and Mr, Dorman was 
settled there. He then labored in Highgate, and at Phillipsburgh; L. C., most of the 
time until his dismission. Since then this church has had no pastor, and has had no 
person to labor with them more than a year ata time. There have been revivals of 
religion in this town. One commenced in 1811, and twenty-one were added to the 
church ; in 1816, twelve were added; in 1821 and ’22, fifty-five were added; in 1827 
and ’28, eighteen were added. There has been since some special attention to religion 
in this place, but still, seasons of this description have been few. A house of worship 
was commenced at an early period, but not finished until the commencement of the year 
1824, In the year 1822, the church consisted of 100 members; it now consists of fifty. 
The population of the town is 2,038. Mr. Kingsley supplies this church one half of the 
time the present year. He studied theology with Rev. Heman Ball, D. D., of East 
Rutland, Vt., and was licensed by the Rutland and Pawlet Association, Sept. 29, 1818. 
After leaving Highgate he was installed in Underhill, Feb. 1830; dismissed, Oct. 28, 
1834. Since then he has resided mostly in Sheldon, Vt., supplying the destitute churches 
in that and in the neighboring towns. 


MonrcGomery is situated in’ the fourth range of the towns east of the Lake, and in 
the second from Canada line. Chartered, Oct. 8, 1789. Settlement commenced by 
Joshua Clapp. Organized, Aug. 12, 1802. Church organized in 1817, by Rev. James 
Parker, consisting of nine members. This church had no pastor until Rev. A. S. Ware 
was ordained. He was their settled minister more than five years. Since his dismission, 
they have depended on occasional supplies. There have been partial revivals in this 
church in 1831 and in 1839, At present this church is supplied a part of the time by 
Rev. John Gleed, from England. It is expected that this church will soon be able to 
erect a house for worship. It now consists of twenty-seven members. Population, 460. 

Rev. Avery S. Ware studied theology with Rev. E. H. Newton, Marlborv’, Vt.; he 
was licensed by Windham Association, Sept. 15, 1822. After his dismission from Mont- 
gomery, he labored as stated supply in several towns in the northern part of Vermont, 
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and as a Missionary in Lower Canada. In the fall of 1836, he removed with his family ; 
to Otsego, Alleghany county, Michigan, where he resided till his death. 


SuExpon, chartered Aug. 18, 1763, by the name of Hungerford; altered to Sheldon, 
Nov. 8, 1792. The settlement of the town was commenced by Col. Elisha Sheldon and 
Samuel B. Sheldon, about 1790. 

The Congregational Church was’ here organized by Rev. Messrs Wooster and Parker 
in 1816. There has never been any settled minister over this church, and no very 
general revival of religion. Probably the greatest refreshing was enjoyed in 1831. This 
church shares in two decent houses of worship, owning one half of one, and a little more 
than one third of the other. It is now destitute of the preaching of the gospel. The 
church consists of thirty-five resident members. Population, 1,427. 


Sr. ALBAws, shire town, situated on the Lake, and in the third range south of Canada 
line. Chartered Aug. 7, 1763. Settlement commenced by Jesse Walden during the 
war of the revolution. Organized, 1788. Since 1807, when Mr. Nye was ordained 
here, they have been generally supplied with settled ministers, although these have 
been frequently changed. Mr. Nye remained about three years, Mr. Preston about 
three, Mr. Strong nearly four, and their present pastor about sixteen years. There was 
probably something like a re-organization of this church before Mr. Preston’s ordination. 
A revival of religion followed soon after Mr, Preston’s dismission, commencing, as was 
supposed, with his farewell address to them. The principal revivals since were in 1826, 
when thirty-three were added to the church; and in 1831, when forty-one were added. 
This church has a substantial and elegant house for worship, built in 1826, and a con- 
venient lecture room. The church now consists of 112 members. Population, 2,395. 

Rev. Henry P. Strong graduated at Andover, 1810. Ordained over a church in New 
York city in 1810, dismissed in 1813. He was installed in Woodbury, Ct., 1814, and 
was dismissed a short time before coming to St. Albans. After his dismission from St. 
Albans he was installed in Phelps, N. Y., 1824, and dismissed again in 1831. He was 
again installed in Rushville, N. Y., in 1834, and died there, Aug. 28, 1885. He was an 
able divine ; eminently clear in his views of, and devoted to the promotion of, the great 
doctrines of grace. He died much respected and lamented. 


Rev. Worthington Smith completed his studies at the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
in 1819. 


Swantow is situated on the Lake and the second town from Canada line. Chartered, 
Oct. 17, 1763. Settlement commenced by John Hilleker, 1787. The lands at this time 
were in possession ef the St. Francois Indians, who here had a village of about fifty huts. 
Organized, 1790. The first regular formation of the Congregational Church was Jan. 4, 
1800. It consisted of ten members. It was favored with the preached gospel a part of 
the time by Missionaries and stated supplies, up to Jan. 13, 1825, when Rev. Eben. H. 
Dorman having been recently dismissed from- Georgia, was installed over it, and con- 
tinues yet to Jabor with this people. The church has been favored with several revivals 
of religion, particularly under the labors of Mr. Kingsley, in 1822, and under Mr, Dor- 
man’s labors, in 1827, and in 1831. The last mentioned was the most extensive work of 
grace ever enjoyed in town. Sixty were added to the church. The church has a claim 
on two houses for worship, and Mr. Dorman labors in each alternately. It now consists 
of ninety-five resident members. Population of the town, 2,158. 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
WITH AN 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF FELLOWS ARRANGED BY COUNTIES, AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 
OF THE FOUNDERS AND OTHERS, 


[By Esenezer Axrpzn, M, D., Fellow of the Society.] 


Tur MassacuusetTts MEDICAL Soctery was incorporated November 1, 1781, and 
is the oldest chartered medical institution in New England. From the settlement of the 
country in 1620 to the period of its organization, we have no account of any systematic 
effort to raise the standard of medical education or to accelerate the progiess of medical 
science. Nor will this fact appear surprising, when it is considered that medicine, az a 
science, was in its infancy; the people few in number and scattered over a wide extent 
of territory; their employments laborious; their habits frugal and temperate; their 
diseases simple, and their thoughts so constantly engrossed with subjects of intense and 
thrilling interest, as to leave but little time or inclination for scientific pursuits, except so 
far as they had a direct practical bearing on those subjects. Medicine therefore was 
cultivated rather as an art than as a science, and more with reference to present 
exigencies, than prospective improvement. Add to this, that it was not to be expected 
that physicians, well settled in the dense population of the old world, would be disposed 
in great numbers to encounter the perils of the ocean and a removal to a wilderness, 
with a prospect of obtaining only a bare subsistence among a people poor and despised, 
unless they were moved by sympathies in common with them; and by motives far 
transcending scientific research and a desire to accumulate wealth. Some eminent 
physicians there were however among the early colonists, among whom may be 
mentioned Samuel Fuller, the patriareh of the profession in New England, whose 
premature death in 1633 was viewed as a public calamity. To compensate for the 
want of regularly educated physicians, it is well known that for more than a century 
_ after the arrival of the pilgrims, the clergy as a body turned their attention to medicine, 
and many of them acted the part of medical advisers as well as spiritual teachers among 
their people. Their character is quaintly but faithfully delineated on the tombstone of 
one of them who died in 1754. 


“ Bless’d with good intellectual parts, 
Well skill’d in two important arts, 
Nobly he fill’d the double station 
Both of preacher-and physician ; i 
And strove to make his patients whole 
Throughout ;—in body and in soul.” 


The venerable Dr. Thatcher of Plymouth, in speaking of those clergymen who thus 
ministered to the necessities of their suffering brethren, justly remarks, ‘ that although 
they were not endowed with high attainments in medical science, they were nevertheless 
qualified for great usefulness in their respective stations. Altogether unlike the ignorant 
empirics of the present times, they were actnated by the purest motives and the highest 
considerations of benevolence. By their amiable manners, zealous attention, and pious 
conversation, they endeared themselves to their people ; mutual attachments were 
formed and the fullest confidence was reposed in their skill.” 

The earliest medical publication in New England, entitled, A Brief Guide in the Small 
Pox and Measles, was written by Rev. Thomas Thatcher, who was the first physician 
and minister of Weymouth, and first pastor of the Old South Church in Boston, and was 
published in 1677.—Rev. Jolyn Fiske, first minister of Wenham and Chelmsford, was a 
distinguished physician. He died in 1677, wt. 76.—Rev. Charles Chauncy, Rev. Leonard 
Hoar, and Rev. John Rogers, successive presidents of Harvard College before 1700, 
were each of them skilled in the medical profession.—Rev. Christopher Tappan of 
Newbury, of whom it is said on his tombstone that he was ‘skilled and greatly im- 
proved in the practise of physic and surgery,’ was the medical instructor of Dr. 
Nathaniel Coffinson, who died in 1766, zt. 50.—Rev, John Ward of Haverhill, who 
died in 1693, et. 87, and Rey. John Brown of the same place, who wrote an account 
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of some remarkable cases and deaths among the children in Haverhill of throat distemper 
in 1737, each devoted a portion of his time to medical pursuits.—The celebrated Dr. 
Giles Firmin, son of Dea. ‘Giles Firmin of Boston, was educated at Cambridge, England, 
and was a man of learning. In 1638-9, he received a grant of land at Ipswich on 
condition of his settling as a physician in that place and remaining three years. In 
December, 1639, he writes to Gov. Winthrop that he is strongly set upon studying 
divinity, finding that his‘ profession of physic was of little profit to him. He continued 
in Ipswich till 1654, when he returned to England.*—Reyv. Peter Thatcher, Rev. Michael 
Wigglesworth, Rev. Thomas Harward, author of a tract on pharmacy, Rev. Samuel 
Wigglesworth, Rev. Benjamin Doolittle, Rev. Nathaniel Williams, Rev. John Avery, 
and probably many others, were led from the necessity of the case to minister to the 
physical as well as to the spiritual maladies of their people. 

It was originally intended to have given in this article some account of the early 
physicians of Massachusetts, and materials for that purpose have been collected to some 
extent, but the design has been necessarily relinquished fer the present, as incompatible 
with the limits prescribed. Most of those who attained to eminence were educated 
abroad or were the immediate pupils of such as had enjoyed the advantages of a foreign 
education, while it must be confessed that the great body of physicians enjoyed but very 
limited means of acquiring the information necessary to the most successful performance 
of their duties.. The importance of the study of anatomy as the only sure basis of a 
medical education was not duly appreciated. With the exception of a short course of 
lectures by Dr. Hunter of Newport in 1754, and the two succeeding years, it is not 
known that any public instruction on medical subjects had ever been attempted in New 
England previous to the Revolutionary war. Medicine was then far more than at present 
a conjectural art. Specious theories were a substitute for exact observation and analysis 
as a basis of practice, and a routine course was pursued by multitudes for no better 
reason than that others had adopted it before them. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that the speculations and prescriptions of modern 
quackery are chiefly the exwvi@ of the. profession, which like the cast off garments of 
royalty serve only to remind us of the follies of a “ by-gone age.” 

During the Revolutionary struggle, the more enterprising and talented members of the 
profession were brought together from all parts of the country; opportunities for the 
prosecution of anatomical studies were increased; a daily intercourse was established 
between the American and several able foreign surgeons, especially of the French 
school; and, although the sufferings of the army were immense for want of competent 
experience and skill on the part of those who were appointed to administer to. the 
necessities of the sick and wounded, yet improvements in medicine and surgery were 
rapid, and the skill which had been previously confined to a few was extensively diffused 
among the whole body of the profession. 

To the war of the Revolution then we trace the germ of medical association in 
Massachusetts. Towards its close philanthropic men in the profession and out of it 
were desirous that the standard of medical education should be raised, medical im- 
provements diffused, and means devised to secure to the community a succession of well 
educated physicians competent to its wants. The consultations held on the subject 
resulted in an application to the Legislature for a charter, which was favorably received 
and cordially responded to. So far were the enlightened legislators of that day from 
viewing the society as a monopoly, that they charged its members with duties involving 
great responsibility and extended to them the right hand of fellowship as co-laborers in 
laying broad and deep the foundations of national prosperity on the basis of virtue and 
intelligence. P , 

By the charter the following physicians and their successors were constituted a body 
politic under the name of ‘* The Massachusetts Medical Society.” 


Nathaniel Walker Appleton. Joseph Orne. 
William Baylies. James Pecker. 
Benjamin Curtis. Oliver Prescott. 
Samuel Danforth. Charles Pynchon. 
Aaron Dexter. Isaac Rand. 
Shirley. Erving. Isaac Rand, Jr. 
John Frink. ; Micajah Sawyer. 
Joseph Gardner. John Sprague. — 
Samuel Holten. Charles Stockbridge. 
Edward Augustus Holyoke. John Barnard Swett. 
Fibenezer Hunt. Cotton Tufts. 
Charles Jarvis. Joba Warren. 
Thomas Kast. Thomas Welsh. 
Giles Crouch Kellogg. Joseph Whipple. 
John Lynn. William Whiting. 


James Lloyd. 
a 
* Felt. 


— 
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These gentlemen and their associates were empowered to elect a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and such other officers as they should judge necessary or con- 
venient;—to have and use a common seal ;—to hold property ;—to elect such persons 
to be fellows as they should judge proper; and to suspend, expel or disfranchise them ;— 
to enact such rules and by-laws for the government of the society, as might be found 
expedient, provided they were not repugnant to the laws of the Commonwealth ;—to- 
annex fines and penalties to the breach of them, not exceeding the sum of twenty 
pounds;—to determine the number of fellows, provided the number in this Common- 
wealth should not be less than ten, nor more than seventy. 

And whereas, it is clearly of importance, that a just discrimination should be made 
between such as are duly educated and properly qualified, and those who may: 
ignorantly and wickedly administer medicines, whereby the health and lives of many: 
individuals may be endangered or perhaps lost to the community, 

It was enacted that the society should have full power to examine all candidates for the: 
practice of physic and surgery (who shall offer themselves for examination) respecting 
their skill in their profession; and if upon such examination the said candidates shall be 
found skilled in their profession, and fitted for the practice of it, they shall receive the 
approbation of the society in letters testimonial of such examination under the seal of: 
said society, signed by the president and such other person or persons as shall be 
appointed for that purpose. 

A refusal on the part of the president or other persons appointed for the purpose of 
éxamining candidates to examine any candidate offering himself as aforesaid, subjected 
each and every person so refusing to a fine of one hundred pounds. The society was 
authorized to hold real estate, the annual income of which should not exceed two 
hundred pounds, and personal estate the annual income of which should not exceed six 
hundred pounds. 

Lastly, Edward Augustus Holyoke, Esq. was authorized and directed to fix the time: 
of holding the first meeting at some convenient place in the Town of Boston. 

In pursuance of this authority the first meeting was held and the society organized om 
the twenty-eighth day of November, 1781. At subsequent meetings a code of by-laws. 
was presented and adopted; new members were elected at home and abroad, a corres- 
pondence was opened with similar associations in England, France and Russia; and @ 
great number of communications on medical subjects, some of them at the time deeply 
interesting, were presented and discussed. 

In February, 1789, an act was passed more particularly defining the powers and duties 
of the society relating to the examination of candidates who should offer themselves for 
examination and license to practice medicine and surgery. The society was required by 
this act to describe and point out from time to time such a medical instruction or edu- 
cation, as they should judge requisite for candidates for the practice of physic and surgery: 
previous to examination, and publish the same in three newspapers in three counties 
of this Commonwealth. 

Although the license of the society conferred no peculiar privilege, and its recom- 
mendation of a course of medical study imposed no obligation to pursue it, yet the 
recommendation of so respectable a body of physicians was not without a most salutary 
influence. Students of medicine occupied more time than before in preparatory studies > 
improved text books were adopted; the standard of medical education was raised; and 
a class of young men was introduced into the profession far better qualified for the 
performance of its duties than those who had preceded them. ‘The organization of a 
medical department in Harvard College, which occurred in 1782, and chiefly through 
the influence of members of the society, contributed to promote the same result. 

As the nutnber of well educated physicians in the community increased, it became 
obvious that the public good and the interests of medical science would be promoted by 
an extension of the charter of the society so that it might include every physician in the 
State possessed of the requisite qualifications, who should desire admission. 

In accordance with these views, in 1803 a petition was presented to the Legislature 
for such an alteration of the charter as would enable the society thus to extend its 
privileges. The petition was granted, and an act drawn up with great care by the late 
Dr. Treadwell of Salem and Chief Justice Sewall, was passed. By this act the Society 
was permitted to elect all regularly educated and competent physicians throughout the 
Commonwealth. All persons licensed to practice by the censors, as well as the medical 
graduates of Harvard University, were entitled to membership. ‘ Subsequently it was 
provided that all physicians coming from other States and countries might become 
members on application and presenting their credentials, if they were satisfactory.” The 
terms of membership were such that all respectable physicians might avail themselves 
of them if they chose, and the object of the Society then and since, was and has been 
not to secure to the members exclusive privileges for their personal benefit, but to 
elevate the profession and enable the public to distinguish between those members of it 


bie 
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who are regularly educated, and those who assume its responsible duties without the 
necessary qualifications. ‘ ; 


The following is a list of its principal officers from the beginning. 


Presidents. 
Edward Aug. Holyoke, M. D. LL.D. 1781 to 1784 | John Warren, M. D. 1804 to 1819 
William Kneeland, Esq. « 1784 + 1786 | Joshua Fisher, M. D. 1819 + 1823 
Edward Aug. Holyoke, M.D. LL.D. 1786 1 1787 | Hon. John Brooks, M. D. LL. D. 1823 1 1825 
Hon. Cotton Tufts, 1787 + 1793 | James Jackson, M. D. 1825 1 1832 
Samuel Danforth, M, D, 1794 + 1798 | John Collins Warren, M. D. 1832 1 1836 
Isaac Rand, M. D. 1798 + 1804 | George Cheyne Shattuck, M. D. 1836 
Vice- Presidents. 

James Pecker, 1781 to 1785 | Joshua Fisher, M. D. 1804 to 1814 
Hon. Cotton Tufts, 1785 + 1787 | Thomas Welsh, M. D. 1814 +r 1823 
Isaac Rand, 1787 + 1790 | James Jackson, M. D, 1823 17 1825 
Samuel Danforth, M. D. 1790 + 1794] Abraham Haskell, M. D. 1825 1 1827 
Hon. Samuel Holten, 1794 1 1797 | Amos Holbrook, M. D. 1827 1 1832 
Isaac Rand, M. D. 1797 + 1798 | John Dixwell, M. D. 1832 +r 1835 
Ebenezer Hunt, M. D. 1798 1 1800 | Nathaniel Miller, M, D. 1835 

John Warren, M. D. 1800 1, 1804 

Corresponding Secretaries. 

John Barnard Swett, 1781 to 1787 | John Dixwell, M. D. 1822 to 1832 
John Warren, M. D. 1787 1 1800 | George Hayward, M. D. 1832 +, 1835 
Joseph Whipple, 1800 + 1806 | Enoch Hale, M. D. 1835 1 1838 
Thomas Welsh, M. D. 1806 7, 1814 | John Homans, M. D. 1838 

John Coilins Warren, M. D. 1814 1 1522 

Recording Secretaries. 
Nathaniel Walker Appleton, 1781 to 1793 | John Dixwell, M. D. 1814 to 1823 
Josiah Bartlett, M. D. 1793 + 1796 | John Gorham, M. D. 1823 + 1826 
William Jackson, 1796 + 1798 | George Hayward, M. D. 1826 + 1832 
John Fleet, 1798 + 1802} Enoch Hale, M. D. "1832 + 1835 
Thomas Danforth, M. D. 1802 + 1806 | John Homans, M. D. 1835 1 1838 
John C. Warren, M. D. 1806 + 1814! Solomon D. Townsend, M. D, 1838 
Treasurers. 

Thomas Welsh, M. D. ; 1781 to 1798 | John Gorham, M. D. 1819 to 1827 
Thomas Kast, 1798 1 1807 | Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 1827 7 1828 
James Jackson, M. D, 1807 + 1813 | Walter Channing, M. D. 1828 

John G. Coffin, M. D. 1813 7» 1819 


Librarians and Cabinet Keepers. 


Aaron Dexter, M. D. 1782 to 1792 | John G. Coffin, M. D. 1819 to 1821 
William Spooner, M. D. 1792 1 1800 | Jobn Randall, M. D. 1821 +, 1827 
John Fleet, 1800 + 1813 | Enoch Hale, M. D. 1827 + 1832 
Shirley Erving, 1813 + 1813 | David Osgood, M. D. 1832 + 1839 
John Dixwell, M. D. 1814 1 1819 | George W. Otis, M. D. 1839 


In addition to these officers, a board of censors is annually appointed for the society 
at large, and for each of the following districts, viz: Worcester, Hampshire and Berkshire, 
whose duty it is to examine candidates presenting themselves for license. 

The qualifications demanded of candidates under the by-laws are as follows : 


A sound mind, good moral character, such an acquaintance with the Latin language as 
is necessary for a medical and surgical education, and with the principles of geometry 
and experimental philosophy. The candidate must also have completed twenty-one 
years of age. 

He must have studied three full years under the direction, and attended the practice 
of some one or more of the fellows or retired or honorary members of the Society, 
during which time he must have read the most approved authors on Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, &c., or at least all those which the counsellors from 
time to time shall specify as constituting a proper course of medical and surgical 
education. ; 

If educated out of the State, with the same restrictions as’to age and previous acquire- 
ments, the candidate must have pursued a course of medical studies equivalent to that 
required of those educated within the State. 


The Society meets annually at Boston on the Jast Wednesday of May, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. The following is the order of business. After the reading of the records of the 
preceding meeting, and of the transactions of the counsellors the preceding year, and 
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of the names of all those persons who have become fellows or honorary members of the 
Society during that period, counsellors are elected in each of the ten departments into 
which the State is divided for that purpose; reports of committees are then received, 
and afterwards attention is given to any proposals for alteration in the by-laws, and to 
such scientific communications as the counsellors may have selected to be laid before 
the Society, and to any propositions or suggestions of the fellows which may be thought 
conducive to the welfare of the Society or to the general interests of medical science. 
At one o’clock, a discourse is delivered by a fellow previously appointed for that purpose, 
at which medical students and all persons interested in medical science are invited 
to attend. 

The counsellors hold three stated meetings annually: the first on the day following 
the annual meeting of the Society; the second on the first Wednesday in October, and 
the last on the first Wednesday in February. At their first meeting they elect by ballot a 
president, vice-president, corresponding and recording secretaries, treasurer and librarian; 
also five censors for the Society at large, and censors for each of the districts respectively. 

No person can be balloted for as a fellow or honorary member unless he shalt have 
been nominated at least three months previously. 

Every fellow is required to pay an assessment of three dollars annually, and no one is 

perinitted to withdraw from the Society without permission of the counsellors, for 
reasons which are satisfactory. This permission is required to be given to any fellow 
who applies, provided he has arrived to the age of sixty years. ( 
--Any fellow may be expelled for any gross or notorious immorality or infamous crime 
against the laws of the land; for any attempt to overturn or destroy the Society; for 
the breach of any by-law of the Society for which expulsion is made the penalty ; for 
furnishing to any person a certificate in respect to his character and studies as a student 
of medicine, if the same be proved to be false, and shall tend to deceive the public or 
the censors of the Society. 

With irregular practitioners it shall be unlawful for fellows to consult, or in any way to 
aid or abet them in a professional capacity ; and any fellow who shall publicly advertise 
for sale any medicine the composition of which he keeps a secret, or who shall offer to 
cure any disease by such secret medicine, shall be expelled. 

By the act of the Legislature passed in 1803, the counsellors, on the application of any 
five members of the Society, were authorized to establish within such districts and 
portions of the Commonwealth as they should think expedient, subordinate societies and 
meetings, to consist of the fellows residing within such. districts respectively, wherein 
the communication of cases might be made, and the diffusion of knowledge in medicine 
and surgery promoted. Such district societies when established are holden to report to 
the counsellors of the general Society all such cases as shall be selected for that purpose 
on account of their importance or utility. They are empowered to appoint their own 
officers, make their own by-laws, not inconsistent with those of the general Society, to 
hold property, real and personal, and to dispose of the same exclusive of any authority 
of the general Society. 

To encourage the formation of such local societies, and to aid in promoting the object 
of their establishment, they are allowed to retain one-third of the amount of the annuak 
assessments collected from their members for the purpose of increasing their libraries, 
and also to receive books on loan from the general library, to be recalled however and 
exchanged whenever the counsellors shall deem it necessary or expedient. 


Publications. 


The publications of the Society consist of five volumes, of about 500 pages each, 
and two parts of a sixth volume, selected from the dissertations delivered at the annual 
meetings ; reports of committees appointed to investigate the character and appropriate 
treatment of various epidemics which have from time to time appeared in the community; 
also selections from such cases of importance as have been communicated by the fellows 
directly or through the district societies. Of late medical communications are Jess 
frequently made than formerly through the publications of the Society, being ordinarily 
given to the public through some of the numerous periodicals, which are more appro- 
priate channels, inasmuch as they have a more extended circulation. 

The Society, as early as 1806, took measures for the compilation of a Pharmacopea, 
which was soon after published, and continued to be a standard in New England until it 
was superseded by the publication of a United States’? Pharmacopza in 1820. 

_ For some years past, in addition to other publications, the Society has annually sent 
forth to its members a volume of practical medicine, which has proved eminently useful 
and acceptable. These volumes are selected by committees chosen for the purpose, and 
by directing the attention of the whole profession simultaneously to subjects of great 
practical importance, have been instrumental in promoting medical science and conferring 
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lasting benefits on the community. The investigations of Louis on Fever, which have 
thus been communicated te the public, with the subsequent communications of Dr. 
Jackson on the same subject, giving the results of his experience for many years in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, together with the dissertation of Dr. Hale, are leading 
to investigations which, however they may be appreciated at the present time, are 
adapted to shed new light on a disease hitherto but partially understood, and in the end 


to result in a safer and more successful mode of treatment than has hitherto been 
adopted. 


In this connection it is due to the Society to say, that in every petition to the Legis- 
lature for an extension of privileges, and in all its publications, the public good, rather 
than any personal advantage to the members, has been the object sought. From all the 
arts and emoluments of empiricism the members pledge themselves to abstain. In their 
refusal to associate with those who are not duly qualified for the practice of their pro- 
fession, or who neglect to produce evidence of such qualification, they seek not a 
monopoly, but are influenced by higher and purer motives. With their knowledge of 
the evils which arise from the use of nostrums and from the employment of ignorant 
empirics as medical advisers, they could not pursue a different course from that which 
they have adopted, without the sacrifice of moral principles, which in a liberal profession 
are fundamental to its usefulness and success, ; 

The time will come when that system of legislation which allows unprincipled men 
for their private benefit to send forth patent medicines under the great seal of the nation, 
will be seen to be no other than a licensed imposition on the public. Health and life are 
too valuable to be thus sacrificed. Any man who really believes that he has discovered 
the means of mitigating human suffering, is bound by every principle of morality and 
benevolence to publish it to the world. The power to do good implies and involves an 
obligation to do it, and the fact of an attempt to conceal from men that which is 
represented to be of paramount importance for them to know, is presumptive evidence 
of want of integrity. The triumph of ignorance over science is the precursor of the 
downfall of our Republic. 

The whole community is deeply interested in sustaining every institution and association 
which has for its object the increase and diffusion of useful knowledge. 


It would be doing injustice to the Society to close this brief sketch without some 
allusion to its efforts for the promotion of temperance. 

So long ago as 1827, at the annual meeting, which was very numerously attended, a 
preamble and resolutions, involving the following principles, were adopted nemine 
contradicente. 


Whereas there is reason to believe that the habitual and intemperate use of ardent 
spirits is often the consequence of an opinion that such liquids contribute to the health 
of men, and whereas it seems to be a duty peculiarly belonging to this Society to oppose 
and correct so insidious an error, therefore 

Resolved, That the constant use of such liquors is not a source of strength and vigor, 
but that it is generally productive of weakness and disease ;—that the Society agree to 
discourage the use of such liquors as much as may be in their power, discontinuing the 
employment of spirituous preparations when they can find substitutes, and when com- 
pelled to use them for any great length of time, warning their patients of the danger of 
forming an unconquerable and fatal habit;—that the excessive and constant use of wine 
is a cause of many diseases, and although useful in some of them, as in the stage of 
weakness in fever, its use in these cases is often carried too far and continued too long ;— 
that the most salutary drink for the general use of man is water;—and that the Society 
will use the skill of its members in ascertaining the best mode of preventing and curing 
the habit of intemperance, and for this purpose offer a premium of fifty dollars for the 
best dissertation on the subject, to be approved by the counsellors and read at an annual 
meeting, and published at the expense of the Society ;—a premium which was awarded, 
and the dissertation published. 


At the Jast annual meeting a proposition was made by the lamented Dr. Lemuel W. 
Belden of Springfield, since deceased, that such a modification of the constitution of the 
Society should be adopted as wonld secure greater advantages than they now enjoy to 
those fellows who reside at a great distance from the place of the annual meeting; the 
whole subject was referred to the counsellors, and subsequently to a special committee 
of one fellow from each county, who met at Worcester in July last, and after a most 
pleasant discussion, adopted a report, which has been accepted, with some modifications, 
by the counsellors, and will be acted on by the Society at the annual meeting. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
ah. 
r Elected in May, 1839. 


oo 
GrorGe C. jyeeceea M. D., President. 
NarHanreL Mruuer, M. D., Vice-President. 
Joun Homans, M.D., Corresponding Secretary. 
Sotomon D. Townsenp, M.D. Recording Secretary. 
Watrer CuanninG, M.D., Treasurer. 
Grorce W. Oris, Jr., M. D., Librarian. 


A. L. Peirson, Edward Reynolds, Jr., John Ware, Woodbridge Strong, John Jeffries. 


4% . 


Henry H. Childs, William H. Tyler, 


Crnsors. 
For the First Medical District, and for the Society at large. 


For the Second Medical District. 
John Green, Benj. F. Heywood, Charles W. Wilder, Benjamin Pond, William Workman. 


ut For the Third Medical District. 
Stephen W. Williams, Elisha Mather, Bela B. Jones, David Bemis, Matthew B. Baker. 


- For the Fourth Medical District. 


Committee on Publications. 


Enoch Hale, John Ware, John Homans. 


Committee on Resignations. 
Walter Channing, Zabdiel B. Adams, John Jeffries. 


Abel L. Peirson, M. D. of Salem was chosen to deliver the next annual discourse. 


, Asa G. Welsh, Charles Worthington. 


A LIST OF THE FELLOWS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY, 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED BY COUNTIES, FEBRUARY, 1840. 


Explanation.—The following mark * signifies deceased ; + retired ; ¢ removed from the State. 


Barnstable. 

Date . Death 

°. Residence. or Age, 
adm'n. resig’n. 
1837 Atwood, George Orleans 
1820 * Ayers, Jason Truro 1838 78 
1810 * Bachelder, Josiah Provincetown 1829 984 
1837 Carpenter, Elijah W. Chatham 
1829 Cornish, Aaron Falmouth 
1836 Davis, Daniel W. Wellfleet 
1939 Ford, Oliver Barnstable 
1835 Forsyth, Jumes B. Sandwich 
1795 * Freeman, Nathaniel Sandwich 1827 66 
1839 Harper, John Sandwich : 
1783 *Hearsay, Abner Barnstable 1787 = 65 
1803 fLeonard, Jonathan Sandwich 1833 
1837 Pool, Alexander Dennis 
1817 Sampson, Joseph Brewster 
1786 *Suvage, Samuel Barnstable 1820 
1336 Schuster, Bertram C, East Dennis 
1829 Se bury, John Chatham 
1833 Seabury, Benjamin FP, Chatham 
1834 Tuck, Henry Barnstable 
1832 Willard, Henry Provincetown 
1837 Wing, Beunet ‘West Barnstable 

Berkshire. 

1837 Babbitt, Nathan 8. North Adams 
1837 Babbitt, Snell Adama 
1837 Barker, John L. Adams 
1813 * Barstow, Samuel Great Barrington 1813 
1816 Bartlett, Hubbard Lee 
1813 Reich, Erastus Sandisfield 
1825 * Boulton, Thomas Egremont 
1803 * Brewster, Oliver Becket 1812 
1825 Brewster, John M. Lenox 
1801 * Burghardt, Hugo Richmond 1822 §2 


1803 *Childs, Vimothy 
1811 Childs, Henry H. 
1810 Collins, Daniel 
18389 Couch, John W. 
\k8l6 Dewey, Luke 

1823 *Dorrance, ‘Trumbull 
1838 Ferre, Henry 

1837 Pitch, Warham L. 
1838 Fletcher, Madison 
1816 Fowler, Royal 

1837 Guiteau, Corridon 
1837 Hill, George 

1825 Hodges, Isanc 

1839 Jennings, Selden 
1804 *Jones, Horatio 
1838» Kittredge, Benj. T. 
1837 Leavitt, Dudley 
1803 * Lewis, Eldad 

1838 McAllister, Charles 
1837 Miner, ‘Thomas 
1785 { Partridge, Oliver 
1813 *Peet, Edmund C, 
1816 *Perry, Alfred 

1838 Phillips, Henry P. 
1821 * Phillips, Liscom 
1837 Pierce, Enoch 

1821 * Porter, Alanson 
1816 *Preston, Nathaniel 
1816 Rogers, Benjamin 
1837 Satin, Henry LL. 
1837 Sabin, Millen 

1783 *Sargeant, Erastus” 
1827 *Surgeant, Erastus 
1803 *Sheldon, Remember 
1826 Smith, Samuel 
1837 Thomas, Philander H. 


Residence. 


Pittsfield 
Piusfield 

Lenox 

Grent Barrington 
W est Stockbridge 
Pittsfield 

Dalton 

Otis 

Piusfield 
Stockbridge 

Lee 


a 
North Adams 
Adams 

Richmond 
Stockbridge 
Hinsdale 

West Stockbridge 
Lenox 


Lee 
West Stockbridge 
Stockbridge 


New Marlborough 
Stockbridge 
North Adams 
Adams ’ 
Pittsfield 
Willinmstown 
Sheffield 

Great Barrington 
Williamstown 
Tyringham 
Stockbridge 

Lee 
Wiiliamstown 
Williamstown 
Hancock 


Death 
or Age. 
resig’n. 
182 73 
181342 
1810 
1803 
1828 44 
1838 68 
1821 044 
1826 42 
1814-72 


% 
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Date 
of 
—— Residence. a yy Date 
187 pe William Willi Nestea. ee adm’n i Death 
1820 ¢Toler, Willies ae 1815 * Steeaeedy ce 
Lesa ih Wy ide wieek Slockbudee 1803 "Gardner, Ju revig’ne 
= Welsh, Wen: Pavienboroni9 1838 ee *Gardner, oun F Lynn vie n. 
aca anes er Dewis See ee Gerry, Samuel R. Ipswich 28 
Fe aM MELEE ee 32 Gould, Abraham, Marbleh Bes 
Re eB (Curtisville) Stockbridge 1830 Grosvenor, Joke" Jr. Saugus ee 
RN arial ia Gonronefovtaiin ~ Bese 
1321 Walshe Bont Robert eee oe meenells Benjamin 8 Paster 
2 < ty une, Ri cest 
Pittsfield 1836 H , Richard rT er 
iggs 40] A781 *HekonSemmcol pau 
1 *Holton, Sam Rowle ED 
, uel y 
Bri 1781 *Bolyoke, E Danvers 
1839 Archer, J ristol. 1816 “Howe, diner Bove 1829 100 & Bins 
eto pee eet ; Isis {Lisubast Olver Salem” 1806 a7 
1839 Bartlett, Franci Pawtucket 1318 J unt, Ebenezer D. eee 1832 a7 
1833 Bartlett, Lytien D. Dartmouth 1822 rae Jonathan G. Newher 
Wai ees enc ew Bedford 1835 Gator Maat Salem 
S ritt are : nes, an. 
Sh iat scien ea a baker ie 
1812 {Billings, Benjamin Mansfield ise st | 18d _Kuweles’ eee eon 
1786 * Cobb REELS Z. Swansey 1831 1827 Elitrellee; Joseph puoeren 1818 
1840 Crary Willi Taunton 1830 eee Jugal tate 4 
1839 Glee phe H.A. Fall Qiver 1830 82 | 1838 ee Ingalls, Jr. Bere 1833 
1805 *Godfrey, ee Fall River 1837 Trane ze, Edward A, Lynn * 
feos ERR ati Pauneer Taud MIE on, Josiah Eis 
1835 Gordon, Wil Lee Taunton 1831 61 | 1824 ah Sj Mees 8 ie 
1839 Greene, a oe Ge3| taen, donee Haverhill Isl 35 
s Ngbea TORTEL . ew Bedford 1804 *Manni is, John J 
1839 Hooper s Raynhe 18 anning, Joseph stove 18 
1825 “Jou, Arras al River 8 tiene, ores «Toorak ra 
Ladd, Azell eekonk 1832 Merriam, ohn He Ipswii 1896 
ie ee New Bedford coop: 5 | ERA ee Ipewich Le a 
1824 Mackie, Dea Taunton 1831 Moria pave Gouget 
Cae Martin, aes ae Bedford 1838 Rou a lee Glouteelges 
2 ’ aie ee 18 jcholens ‘. 
1880 Mast, Julius Se pee ILL Nicole, Andrew —— Banver 
03 *Perry, Sa . New Bedford 1803 “Nye, Samuel Gicttest 
1835 Perry, Se New Beil! 1800 *Olive Samuel Sake 
1552. Renda, Mendon Banat 1781 *Orne, Joseph Sele - 
eed, 2 ehoboth 1833 B 35 
1835 Stwyor, Sannel New Bedford Sar eh ely cnr, 178837 
. ‘ait 18 rams 
Diaspeoee beat} Westhort eo Oron toate pee 1797 78 
Ie81_ Stone, feremian New Baifora 1808 Oegood!, George Salem id 
12 ce 9) 
es -Svan, Caled Rowe oH poeaeesr Jesh! Denvets oa 
1835 Talbot, ee Ae. evince Chester” Salem 
5 * Ware, Geor, ighton 1838 Par! * Gusdon 2 
jeorge arkhurst, G lem 
1338 Walls’ uorie By New Bedford 1806 eye ieee bed ys cabreepepres Ac ap 
138 Woet’Bonjamia Hi, Paw Bedford 1830 Perkine’ Henry ¢ aa 1834 
nee Wiitzedge, Win. C Pawtucket ee ee one c- Nescarypor 
; ilbur, Thomas ew Bedford 1832 Perley, D: ; Andover 
1834 Wood, Alfred ast io *Pickman, rade ae ue m 
a 2 ’ a 
1837 Phelpa, Bhenever Silem 1sl7 44 
Ips, Ebenezer S 
Dukes. Foo cereals liver _ oatese 
1831 3 Prescott, Willi ewburypor 
W73l Bee wee Edgartown He Reynoltts, finer rakes ay i ce 
1833 Yale, AG Roy a eta gale 1815 Richardson; William P. shee 
olmes Hole, Tisbury Ty Rabingone ps EW DLEy 
Root, Marti alem 
Essex. 1785 *Salt , arin N 
. S onstall, Nathani ewbury 
1807 * Adams, Benjami pol *Sawyer, if bien Haverhill 4 1 
120 Soames Ben ene Tynnneld 1825 Sher, Jose iD Newburyport 815 69 
188 Atkinson, Benjamin Ne weuuypert eg “i “Ranch, Nathaniel Jr. Deters Lab! 4P 
: arker, Charles O mesbury mith, Isaac P Paints pennch 
1808 { Barstow, Gi es O. Lynn 1837 Spaldi i Glouce: ae 
, Gideo 5 SB PUCUey Reuben ster 
1838 Batsholiers: Me Sulem 1804 *Spofford, A Haverhill 
18 Bl visclell, Uhisti Cc. waveton 1831 ee t$poffor Meese D Howley 1806 52 
joyd, Isar arblehe offord at, WES: ; 
1830 Boyilen, Wyatt C Went Newry “id Spottend, Richard S Bruford a 
1803 *Bracstreet, Nath: De Beverly 1810 Spofford, Charles M Newburyport 
1838 Bradstreet, Ed aniel | Newburyport 18: 1781 *Sprague, John + Bradford 
1839 Bra , Edward Barer 828 57 | 1838 Stone, Ji Newburypo 
ee aman, Isaac G. Gentes 18/5 Storv. jetess Jr. Salem ‘yport 1784 74 
rigg: alvi getow 3 : sa 
Mee eros dames C Marblehead 1837 _Stroaz, Simeon E Manchester 
1832 Brown, William B Baler Were *Swett, John Barnard Tpewicn 
aa Brown, Syivanus on Gio ee ek ee 1798 46 
rown, Charles H sate 1835 pizeyqueesun ee 1839 
1839 Carter, M a Ipswich 1830 Torrey, Aug alee p 
Balin Acer LcwAbuel ‘Amesbury 181 *Treadwell a Beverly 1829 
1826 Choate, George Saugus 1831 ‘Treadwell, John G, Relea 18 
1835 Giake Pane salem ae ep Seat Saat ac ae ae 
04 *Cleaveland, . Andover : ardwell, Dani ewburypory 
APES rab te es snot Pa ata 1837 ed IGOR RCP ee Perea a ee 
1803 ‘Coffin, Chatles a Newbury 1826 ual 1803 VV biting, ie Baler 
1803 *Coffin, William Newhury port Lee 74 Wh tney, Elisha Haverhill 
1825 Coffin, Edward L Gloucester 182 80 9 Wildes, Asahel H Beverly 1807 
1331 ete George, Bead ? 1833 Worcester, Jonathan F ips wige “4 
ox, Benjami £ rad ford. soos 
ee Cressy sneer ee pele 
0 *Dale, Bb ° amilton ° 
1831 *Dodge, ata Gloucester 1834 Franklin. 
1804 *Drury, Jokn Pree 1833 51 | 1812 tAllen, Joseph 
a835 Banham, Nesopaele B ieded 1823 33 hes “Alvord, Helaz pe eta 1818 
mmaelinjers Bacchi ae : arrett, S ontague 
1782 * Fisher, Jo Hamilton 1315 Be peel Wendel Le 
oshua, P, 1830 arton, Par! endelt 
1788 *Placo. Ji oh , Pres, Beverly 63 | 1815 {Bat Re Oey Oran 
1826 Plage, Chat Lynn ESS OH Goce Witton Chants 
gg, Chand i 1 Bates, Willi Jhurlemont 
’ ler Marblehead 793 50 1827 Brooks, i R. Charla ee 
‘arpenter he ernardston 
penter, Elijah W. =‘ Bernardston - 


o4 


ee [May, 


366 i¥ ACCOUNT OF THE 
Date _ Death Date A 
or _ Residence. or Age.| of Residence. 
adm’n. resig’n. adm’n. é 
1816 {Church, Samuel Sunderland 1823 1836 Ayer, Joseph C, Brighton 
1816 *Clesson, Samuel New Salem 1825 Baker, George Cambridge Port 
1825 Cunningham, Hugh Shutesbury 1840 Baker, John Lowell 
1824 Dean, Christopher Colerain 1823 * Ballard, William Framingham 
1835 Hamilton, Erasmus D. Conway 1803 + Bancroft, Amos Groton 
1836 Hamilton, George W. Conway 1837 Banercft, Amos B. Groton 
1817 Lyon, Joel Gill 1789 *Bartlett, Josiah Charlestown 
1820 Peck, Gustavus D, Sunderland 1823 Bartlett, Josiah Concord 
1817 * Porter, Daniel Wendell 1822 1833 Bartlett, Elisha Lowell 
1810 * Prentiss, Samuel Bernardston 1818 59 | 1833 Bartlett, John C. Chelmsford 
1824 *Severance, RobertB, Shelburne 1830. 43] 1837 Bell, Luther V. Charlestown 
1812 {Smith, Enos Ashfield 1825 1832 Bellows, Albert Jones Charlestown 
1836 Smith, Nathaniel Colerain 1813 * Bemis, Nathaniel Watertown 
1814 Stone, Alpheus F, Greenfield 1334 Bemis, Jonathan W. Charlestown 
1822 Taylor, Amos Warwick 1839 Bemis, Charles V. Medford 
1822 * Washburn, Seth Greenfield 1825 1834 Bradley, Peleg Dracut 
1785 * Wells, Henry Montague 1814 72 1819 *Brigham, Daniel Marlborovgh 
1800 * Williams, William S. Deerfield 1829 67 | 1786 * Brooks, John, Pres. Medford 
1817 Williams, Stephen W. Deerfield 1821 { Brown, Silas Wilmington 
1816 * Wing, Eli Leyden 1823 on Sot ee pees 
‘ ucklin, Thomas opkinton 
Hons eqmice, ile 
s Jampbell, Patrick P. owel 
1833 Appleton, John Westfield 2 1832 Chandler Herman Stow 
1835 *Baker, Matthew B. Springfield 1829 30 1808 *Chaplin, Ja P Cambrid 
1835 * Belden, Lemuel W. Springfield 1839-88} 3394 Chat i ches P C ret so Port 
1832 Bemis, David Springfield ee only Charen Ee ne een es 
1807 Bigelow, Jesse Granville = DETR 9 PO tera 
, 1831 Cutter, Benjamin Woburn 
1822 }Bliss, Oliver Longmeadow 1833 1826 Cutter, Nehemiah P l 
1785 *Brewer, Chauncy Springfield 1830 87 | j993 Daltad John Co Looe’ 
1822 Bridgman, William Springfield 1834 Davie Kendall. Heading 
1812 Champion, Reaben est Springfield eect hg see 3 
- r : 1839 Dearborn, Abraham D, Lowell 
1838 DeChene, F.G. F. Mebille Springfield 1823 + Eldredge, Hezekiah Brieht 
1812 Flint, Joseph H. Springfield 1833 Ev. ae Olive sas on 
1816 * Frost, Joshua Springfield Dba bela Cans 
‘ 7 1816 Farnsworth, Amos Groton 
1822 Holcomb, Vincent Granville 1836 Fish, S 1 Cambrids 
1822 Holland, James Westfield 1805 *Fisk’ Teese ext td 
1821 Hooker, George Springfield 1821 Fiske, Bissoth Hulsea” 
1822 Humphries, Levi W. Southwick 1889 Ford, James W Lewail 
1822 Jones, Bela B. Springfield 1815 + Post ’ Thos : Geum id 
1822 Kibbee, Gideon Wilbraham 1830 «French, Nettae Er 
} rench, Nathan Malden 
1816 King, Aaron Palmer 1831 *Frost, Edward Wayland 
1816 * Kingsbury ,\Samuel Epringtola 1828 46 1839 Gale St her M L ay ‘ie 
1816 *Lathrop, Seth est Springfield 1838 G. WG Witt : Gane: 4 
1783 * Mather, Samuel Westfield Staats eties oncen 
: ’ ‘ 1803 *Gamage, William Cambridge 
800 *Phelps, Martin Chester 1838 86 1806 {Gard eee Charlests 
781 * Pynchon, Charles Springfield 1783 1922 +G es ’ Tae R a own 
1811 *Shearer, Jonathan Palmer 1825 58 | j593 Gould B nel Maldee 
1811 *Sheldon, William Springfield 181754 ee lan aiden 
is ra 3 1837 Gould, Levi Wilmington 
1803 *Stone, John Springfield 1838 70 eh 
. ‘ 1832 Graves, John W. Lowell 
1785 *Van Horn, John Springfield 1805 78 1827 G John O Lowell 
1822 j Williams, Leonard Chester 1827 1898 «Green Jeshoa? rede 
1821 Wright, Lucius Westfield . ecosnne. Eola 
1831 Gregg, Samuel Medford 
H. hi Le Grey, Mee < Lowell 
lampshire. 20 Grosvenor, David A. Reading 
18i6 Hagan, Uriah Waltham i 
1828 Barrett, Benjamin Northampton 1823 {Harris, ‘Thaddeus W, Cambridge 
1819 Bell, Reuben Hadley 1813 *Hart, John Reading 
1806 * Bryant, Peter Cummington 1820 50 | 1806 *Haskell, Abraham Ashby 
1839 Clapp, Sylvanus Chesterfield 1810 { Haskell, Abraham Ashby 
1817 Clark, Atherton East Hampton 1803 *Hay, John Reading 
1812 {Collins, Daniel Williamsburgh 1823 1832 Hedge, Josiah D. Cambridge 
1815 +Cowles, Chester Granby 1820 1806 *Heywood, Abiel Concord 
1815 *Cowles, Rufus Amherst 1837 70 } 1822 Hildreth, Benjamin W. Marlborough 
1804 *Cutler, Robert Amherst 3835 86 | 1831 Hill, Joseph F’. Billerica 
1813 *Cutler, Isaac G. Amherst 1834 52 | 1839 Hitchcock, Alfred Ashby 
1834 Denniston, Edward E. Northampton 1825 Holyoke, Edward A. Framingham 
1835 Dorrance, Gardiner Amherst 1826 Hooker, Anson East Cambridge 
1803 ¢Dwicht, Elihu South Hadley 1834 1827 Hosmer, Hiram Watertown 
1822 *Goodhvye, Josiah Hadley 1829 70 | 1817 Howe, Zadoc Billerica 
1822 tGoodman, Otis South Hadley 1830 1808 Hunnewell, Walter Watertown 
1813 THastings, John Hatfield 1834 1789 *Hunt, Joseph Concord 
1806 {Holland, William Belchertown 1823 1839 Huntington, Elisha Lowell 
1818 ¢Hooker, William West Hampton 1827 1798 + Hurd, Isaac Concord 
1806 *Howe, Estes Belchertown 1826 79 | 1824 Hurd, G. Stearns Charlestown 
1781 *Hunt, Ebenezer Northampton 1820 76 | 1812 James, Benjamin Weston 
1813 *Hunt, David Northampton 1837 64 | 1803 tJennison, Timothy L. Cambridge 
1781 * Kellogg, Giles C. Hadley 1786 1839 Jewett, Jeremiah P. Lowell 
1835 Loud, Watson Hadley 1815 * Kidder, Ashbel Sudbury 
1809 *Mather, Wareham Northampton 1813 1822 | Kidder, Moses Townsend 
1824 Mather, Blisha Northampton 18388 Kimball, Gillman Lowell 
1837 Orcutt, Henry Weat Hampton 1809 + Kittredge, John B. Framingham 
1819 Peck, Gustavus D. Sunderlan 1812 * Kittredge, Jacob Billerica 
1831 Peck, Addison 8, Hatfield 1816 * Kittredge, Francis Woburn 
1806 { Porter, William Hadley 1815 1822 Kittredge, Henry Tewkesbury 
1837 Prescott, Joseph Northampton 1824 Kittredge, Paul Cambridge 
1800 {Segur, Charles L. Northampton 1814 1834 Kittredge, Theodore Waltham 
1827 Shaw, Samuel Plainfiel 1782 *Kneeland, William, Pres. Cambridge 
1835 Shelden, Benjamin Hatfield 1834 Leach, J. S. Gilman Lowell 
1803 *Starkweather, Ezra Worthington 1835 1836 *Lee, Thomas G. Charlestown 
1819 Stickney, Caleb H. Norwich 1838 Lyon, Henry Charlestown 
1811 *Stone, William Enfield 1823 1810 *Manuing, Samuel Cambridge 
1835 Walker, Charles Northampton 1832 Mansfield, George Lowell 
1820 Warren, Joseph Middlefield 1837 Mansur, Moody Lowell 
1810 * Woodbridge, Sylvester Southampton 1824 70 | 1839 Mareh, Anstin Carlisle 
4 an aoe seek Charlestown 
Middlesex owe, Daniel Lowell 
. 1812 * Mulliken, Isaac Townsend 
1833 Adams, Abel B. Bedford 1826 } Mulliken, Isaac W. Stowe 
1829 Adams, Horatio Waltham 1826 Nelson, John Lexington 
1838 Adams, Willard bbe vee Ne eben Rien 
a ols, Ez) ewton 
1819 Ames, Ebenezer Ane 1818 Oliver, Daniel Cambridge 


Death 
or Age. 
resig’n. 
1835 
1820 61 
1839 «56 
1837 7 
1825 72 
1839 
1838 47 
1828 46 
1788 = 60 
1836 
1837 85 
1838 38 
1821 76 
1832 
1833 
1838 
1836 84 
1824 
1826 
1815 
1839 
1812 
1826 
1827 
1823 53 
1832 
1837 
1815 
1828 46 
1788 56 
1837 28 
1822 42 
1837 85 
1834 
1836 


. ew 


1840.) ee" 
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Date Death Date Death 
q Residence. or Age.| 0, Residence. or Age, 
adm'n, ' resig’n, -adm'n, resig’n, 
1821 Osgood, Benjamin Westford 1834 Munroe, Alex. Le Baron Medway 
1825 Parker, Augustus T. Shirley 1832 Noyes, Josiah Needham 
1837 Parker, Daniel Billerica 1839 Parker, Benjamin PF, Roxbury 
rae eeker mite Lowell nee “Eines, Thomas Quincy 1832 46 
erham, Otis Lowell 181 rentiss, Nathaniel S, Roxbury 
1839 Pillsbury, Harlin Lowell 1804 Richardson, Abijah Medwa: Ps 
1834 Pillsbury, John D. Lowell Rogers, Sanat Roxbury vine tf 
1827 Plympton, Augustus Woburn 1809 Robbins, Peter G, Roxbury 
1821 * Plympton, Sylvanus Woburn 1837. 79 | 1811 ¢Scammell, John Bellingham 1822 
1826 Plympton, Sylvanus Cambridge ‘ 1822 Shurtleff, Samuel A. Brookline 
16h ae Jefferson Hopkinton . i ghpooner, John P, Dorchester 
781 * Prescott, Oliver Groton 1804 73 | 17 prague, John Dedham 1797 84 
1810 Preston, A mariah Bedtord 1826 1836 Bieiaon , James IS Quincy 
ist2 * Proctor, Charles Westford 1816 pd Stimpson, Jeremy Dedham 
781 * Rand, Isaac Cambridge 1790 = 72 27 Stone, Ebenezer Walpole 
1839 Richardson, Samuel Witeristen 136 Stone, Daniel Shaiva 
1822 Rich’ d, Thom: Ww 1803 Thaxter, Robert Dorch 
1825 RasscllaGeores ed hare 1838 uupniaal Thoaias K., Jr. gia 
1824 Seabury, Benjamin Charlestown 1838 Tucker, Simeon, Jr. Stoughton 
1839 Seribner, Isaac W. Lowell 1781 *Tufts, Cotton, Pres. Weymouth 1815 984 
1839 Skelton, Benjamin Lowell 1822 Wales, Jonathan Randolph 
1819 Spaulding, Thaddeus South Reading 1888 picalea, Bradford L. Randelph 
1820 Spaulding, Stillman Lexington 2 are, Jonathan Milton 
1825 Spaulding, Stephen H. Naticle 1837 Weld, C. Minot Roxbury 
1784 *Spring, Marshall Watertown 1818  76,| 1834 Wells, Phinehas P. Roxbury 
1808 *Starr, Ebenezer Newton 1830 1814. Wild, Jonathan, Jr. Braintree 
1816 *Stearns, Luther Medford 1820 50 aes eae Charies Erookline 
1836 Stearns, George Groton 7 illiams, Thomas Roxbury 1815 79 
1837 Stevens, John A. Charlestown 1803 {Windship, Charles W. Roxbury 1829 
1832 Stevens, William F. Stoneham 1833 Windship, Charles M. Roxbury ’ 
1810 *Stimpson, Jeremy Hopkinton 1818 68 eee steer Repbtios E. pp 
1812 Swan, Daniel Medford ; oodward, Ebenezer uiney 
1810 * Tarbell, Grosevenor Lincoln 1822 1808 Wyman, Rufus Roxbury 
1806 ¢Thomas, Calvin R Tyngsborough 1834 
1806 Thompson, Abraham R, Charlestown 
1837 Ticknor, Benijah Charlestown Plymouth. 
1820 * Titus, Samuel Cambridgeport 1834 61) 1829 Alden, Samuel Bridgewater 
1837 Toothaker, Samuel A. South Reading 1785 * Barker, Joshua Hingham 1800 47 
1782 *'Tufis, Simon Medford 1786 60 | 1826 Bartlett, Erastus H. Duxbury : 
1832 * Valentine, Joseph W. Charlestown 1838 32 | 1817 *Boutelle, Caleb Plymouth 1820 
1818 Walker, William J. Charlestown 1839 Briggs, Lemuel W., Jr. Middleborowgh 
1831 * Walker, Charles Framingham 1839 32 | 1812 *Bryant, Philip North Bridgewater 1816 84 
1803 Walton, tony peppers 1838 Capin, Robert Hingham 
1812 * Warren, Isaac Charlestown 1819 Collamore, Anthon Pembroke 
1785 + Waterhouse, Benjamin Cambridge 1802 1812 *Crane, Jonathan y Bridgewater 1814 77 
1821 Webster, John W. Cambridge 1819 *Cushing, Ezekiel D. Hanover 1828-388 
1812 Wellington, Timothy | West°Cambridge 1818 Dexter, Theodore E. Bridgewater 
1839 Wellington, William W. Cambridgeport 1839 Doggett, Perez F. Warebam 
1839 Wells, David Lowell 1803 * Dunbar, Simeon West Bridgewater 1810 59 
1339 Wheeler, pee G. (Unionville) Hopkinton 1834 Ellis, Walton N, Rochester 
1817 Whitcomb, Thomas Lexington 1803 * Fearing, Noah ' Bridgewater 
1827 * Whitney, Simon ei qerhinghar Hed Fiske, Robert T. Ps ibahkra 
Whitney, Samuel S. ewton 1806 * Foster, Jumes Rochester 
1826 Whittemore, James M. Brighton 1828 Gordon, Timothy Plymouth 
1837 Wilder, Abel H. Groton 1839 Hammond, Josiah 8, Plympton 
1825 *Wilkins, George A Holliston 1826 32 | 1839 Haskell, Joseph Rochester 
1833 Willard, Francis A. Charlestown 1822 *Hathaway, Rufus Duxbury 1822 52 
1812 +Williams, John Cambridgeport 1827 1803 Hayward, Nathan Plymouth 
1831 Williams, Jacob Groton 1786 * Hitchcock, Gad Pembroke 1836 86 
1788 *Wyer, Edward Cambridge 1788 37 | 1822 James, Elisha Scituate 
1803 *Wyeth, Tapley Sherburne 1813 = 48 | 1809 *Lincoln, Levi Hingham 1829 G1 
1837 Wyman, Morrill Cambridge 1838 Lovell, Ephraim Marshfield 
1822 Mackie, Peter Wareham 
; 1819 *Macomber, Charles Marshfield 1835 55 
Nantucket. 1820 Nichols, Paul L. Kingston 
3 . 1803 Orr, Hector E. Bridgewater 
ee ie ut seer Nantucket _ i ee | ee *Otis, Cushing Scituate 1837 69 
2 . rs 1839 Perkins, John Middleborough 
1836 Ruggles, Nathaniel ie 1823 Perry, Nathan North Bridgewater 
1830 Swilt, Paul 1835 Porter, John Duxbury 
1s epee Hervey N. qoute 31 
Nor folk. 1803 *Shute, Daniel ingham 182 74 
- 1839 Southworth, Newton Rochester 
1835 Stevenson, Ezra Hingham 
ee Ronan 183276 | 1781 *Stockbridge, Charles _Scitvate 1806 69 
1789 * Ames, Nathaniel Dedham Te Gl ED Bate ee ee aiaherer 
1812 *As fnwall ov illiam, Jr. + Brookline 1818 33 | 1821 *Sturtevant, Thomas Middleborough 1836 69 
1837 Barnard, Charles F. Dorchester 1839 Fee George 2 a aR 1824 
2 4 ‘ 1803 ¢ Thacher, James ymout! : 
1798. Bartlett, John Roxbury leet ned ides f 
1831 Bartlett, Henry Roxbury 1803 Phaxter, T homas Hingham 1813 64 
1827 Briegs ayandK Dediars 1809 ¢ Thaxter, Gridley Abington 1833 
1320 Brews atone Medway 1819 Thaxter, Ezekiel Abington 
: 7 1833 Thomas, Francis Scitnate (Harbor) 
1819 Bugbee, Samuel Wrentham eee a , i 
Been 5 3 1822 Thompson, Arad Middleborough 
1e33" Carpenter, Simon Hoge Dedham 1810 *Tilden, Calvin Hanson 1833 
3 ‘ ’ 
ue ate ea Roxboreneh 1837 Underwood, Jonas Hingham 
1819 *Draper ‘Abijah Roxbury 1836 60 | 18838 Warren, Winslow Plymouth — 
1827 Duecan, William B Quincy 1815 Whitman, Noah West Bridgewater 
1807 Fifield, Noah Weymouth pee? Hees WR ee Pox iaty: 
1806 *Fogg, Daniel raintree 
1815 * Foster, Andrew — Roxbury Suffolk. 
1808 *Gardner, Joseph Dorchester 1809 28 
1823 Harris, Pees. Roxbury 1785 * Adams, Samuel Boston 17880 37 
1820 Hewins, James Medfield 1803 { Adams, Samuel ei 1839 
1800 t{Holbrook, Amos Milton 1832 1824 Adams, Zabdiel B. e 
1823 Howe, Appleton Weymouth 1828 Adams, Edwin fe 
1837 Hubbard, Levi Medfield 1835 Alexander, Andrew i 
1838 Larkin, Lyman B. Wrentham , | 1781 *Appleton, Nathaniel W. , ¢¢ 1794 
1839 Learned, Ebenezer T. Weymouth 1839 Appleton, Benj. B., Jr. * 
1790 *Le Prilette, Lewis Roxbury 1805 54 | 1835 Ball, Stephen, Jr. Fe 
1815 Metcalf, Paul R. Wrentham 1830 1832 Bartlett, George “8 
1804 Miller, Nathaniel Franklin 1808 | Bates, George re 1827 
1838 Miller, Erastus D. Franklin 1809 *Bean, Horace 54 


= 


+s 


~ ’ 


adm'n. . 
1836 Bethune, George A, 
1813 Bigelow, Jacob 


1816 *Busseut, Joseph 


1835 Bowditch, Henry I. 

181 rae illiams 

A radford, Gamaliel 4 
38 «Brewer, ‘l'ho M. 

1803 *Brown, Samvel 

18) } Brown, John 

1815 Buck, Ephraim _ 

1839 Buck, Ephraim, Jr. 

1813 *Buckman, Asa 

1839 Bugard, Bertrand &. 

1806 *Bullard, Asa 

1834 Butler, John S. 

1814. Channing, Walter 

1837 Chase, Charles 

1833 Chickering, Jesse 

1813 *Clapp, Hleazer 

1814 *Clark, Samuel 

1835 Clark, Henry G. 

1836 “Clark, Lutber 

1813 *Coffiu, John G, 

1835 Coit, Daniel T. 

1833 *Cook, Joseph P. 

1837 Cotting, Benjamin E, * 

1839 Crane, Phineas M. 

1832 

1781 *Curtis, Ber jamin 

1839 Cutler, William W. 

Dana, Francis 


; ‘ w 1781 * Danforth, Samuel, Pres. 


1800 * Danforth, tomas 
1781 *Dexter, Aaron 
Dix, John H. 
1803 * Dixwell, John 
Doane, George B. 
Dorr, Clifford 
Dorr, Joseph H., Jr. 
Dyer, Henry 
Dupee, Horace, Jr. 
Ellis, Calvin 
1781 *Erving, Shirley 
1783 * Eustis, William 
Fales, Joseph J. 
Fisher, John D. 
Flagg, Josiah F. 
Fletcher, Moore R. 
1796 * Fleet, John 
Plint, John 
Foster, William E. 
1809 *Gamage, William, Jr. 
1781 *Gardner, Joseph 
1804 *Gates, Jacob 
1832 Gay, Martin 
1839 Gerry, Samuel R., Jr. 
1835 Glover, Lewis J. 
1822 +Gooidnow, Peter 
1834 Gordon, Charles 
1808 *Gorham, Jobo 
1837 Gorham, Joho W. 
Gould, Augustus A. 
Gray, Francis H. 
Gray, Thomas, Jr. 
Green, Henry B. C. 
Gregerson, James B. 
Hale, Enoch 
Hanaford, William G, 
Harwood, Daniel 
1829 Hayden, John C, 
1837 *Hayes, Jacob 
1784 * Hayward, Lemuel 
1816 Hayward, George 
18/8 Hayward, Joshua H. 
1808 *Hemmenway, Samuel 
1823 Hildreth, Charles T, 
836 Holines, Oliver W. 
790 *Homans, John 
18:0 Homans, John i 
1836 Hooper, Robert W. 
1803 *Howard, John C. 
1832 Howard, John C. 
1832 Howe, Samuel G. 
1837 Hubbard, George 
1836 Inches, Herman B, 
1803 Ingalls, William 
1836 Ingalls, William, Jr. 
1795 *Jackson, William 
182 Jackson, James, Pres, 
1833 Jackson, Charles T. 
1832 Jackson, John B.S. 
1781 *Jarvis, Charles 
1803 * Jeffries, John 
1826 Jeffries, John 
1781 * Kast, Thomas 
1830 Keep, Nathan C, 
1836 Keep, Solomon 
1832 * Lane, George W. 
1837. Lane, Jonas H. 
1835 Leach, Ezekiel W. 
1831 Leonard Jonathan, Jr. 
1827 Lewis, Winslow, Jr. 
1781 * Linn, John 
1781 * Lloyd, James 


Cunningham, Edward L, 
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1820 


1839 
1839 


1805 


1827 
1826 


1813 
1825 
1813 


1818 
1783 
1839 


1827 
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1821 
1823 
1800 


1812 


1800 


1807 
1819 


1820 
1833 


1793 
1810 
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44 
36 


61 


31 
31 
52 


59 


87 
42 


65 


46 


72 


47 


*1838 


r 


1834 Lodge, Giles H. 

1838 Martin, Henry J. 

1830 * McKean, Joseph W. 
1835. Moriarty, Joseph 

1830 Morrill, Samuel 

1333 Odin, John, Jre 

1821 Osgood, David 

1826 Otis, George W., Jr. 
1829 Palmer, Joseph 

1832 Palmer, Ezra, Jr. 

1831 * Parker, Ebenezer I. 
1809 Parker, Thomas J. 
1817 Parkman, George I, 
1839 Parkman, Samuel 
1824 Parsons, Thomas W. 
1781 * Pecker, James 

1832 Perry, Marshall 8. 
1818 Phelps, Abner 

1830 Putnam, Charles G, 
1781 * Rand, Isaac, Pree. 
1800 * Rand, Isaac, Jr. 

1809 Randall, John 

1823 Reynolds, Edward, Jr. 
1839 Richardson, Aaron P, 
1823 * Robbing, Chandler 
1832 Roby, Joseph 

1832 Rogers, Samuel, Jr. 
1837 Salisbury, Stephen 
1836 Salter, Richard H. 
1833 Seaton, Ambrose 

1811 
1836 
1803 
1834 


Shattuck, Geo. C , Jr. 
Shurtleff, Benjamin 
Shurtleff, Nathaniel B. 
1831 Simpson, Paul, Jr. 
1824 Smith, Jerome V.C, 
1824 *Suow, Caleb H. 

1833 Snow, Asa B. 

1791 *Spooner, William 

1830 Stebbins, John B. 

1832 Steriman, Charles H. 
1836 Stevens, John 

18:9 *Stevenson, J. Greely 
1829 Storer, David H. 

1822 Strong, Woodbridge 
1832 Sumner, Frederic A. 
1821 *'l'hayer, Alexander 
1809 * Thomas, Joshua 

1830 Thomas, Alexander 
1785 * Townsend, David 

1820 Townsend, Sclomon D, 
Tucker, Joshua 
Tucker, Nathaniel 8, 
Ward, Henry A. 
Ware, John 

1837 Ware, Charles E. 

1835 Washburn, Nahom 
1781 *Warren, John, Pres. 
1803 
1832 Warren, Edward 
1836 Warren, J. Mason 
1836 Warren, John W., Jr. 
1831 Watson, Abraham A. 
1826 * Wells, John D. 

1781 * Welsh, Thomas 

1835. Wheeler, Abner B. 
1781 * Whipple, Joseph 

1835 Whitney, Warren, Jr. 
1834. Wigglesworth, Samuel 
1825 Wieht, Danforth P. 
1837 Wiley, Henry G. 

1832 * Williams, Albert 

1831 }Wing, Benjamin F. 
1837 Wyman, Jeffries 

1837 Young, Richard 8. 


1838 
1832 
1820 


Shattuck, Geo. C., Pres. 


Warren, John C., Pres. 


Chelsea 
Boston 
« 


Worcester. 


1806 * Allen, Tsrael 

1815 * Allen, Luther 

1815 + Allen, Silas 

1822. Andrews, John 

1782 * Atherton, Israel 
1800 * Babbitt, ‘Thomas 
1810 Batchel:/er, Stephen 
1813 *Bagg, Henry 

1815 ¢Ball, Stephen 

1812 * Bates, Anson 

1813 *Beckworth, Eliot 
1836 Benedict, William M, 
1839 Bigelow, Henry 
1839 Blood, Oliver H. 
1827 Boutelle, ‘thomas R, 
1839 Boylston, Ward N. 
1838 Brigham, Adolphus 
1838 Brovks, Alphenso 
1813 ¢Bullard, Artemas 
1820 Bullard, Joseph 
1836 Burnet, Joel 

1832 Carpenter, Nelson 
1833 Carter, Calvin 

1839 Chandler, George 
1824 Clark, Shepard 


Sterling 
Sterling 
Leominster 
Boylston 
Lancaster 
Brookfield 
Royalston 
Princeton 
Northborough 
Barre 
Hardwick 
Milbury 
‘Worcester 
‘Worcester 
Fitchburg 
‘Princeton 
Shrewsbury 
Princeton 
Sutton 
Southborongh 
Southborough 
Warren 
T.ancaster 
‘Worcester 
Hubbardston 


1794 


1822 
1819 


1836 


1835 
1836 


1835 


1830 
1820 


1829 


1815 


1830 
1831 


1804 


1835 
1839 


1817 
1837 
1827 


~ 1822 
1813 
1818 
1828 
1837 


1830 


70 


76 


46 


74 


62 


64 


61 
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gies . 7 8 Death Date NX Death 
ey Ae Residence, or Age.| of . _ Residence. or Age, 
Suites resign’n. adm’n, A resignin. — 
1825 *Corey, Jacob Sturbridge 1837 83 | 1831 Metcalf, Jonn G Mendo x me 
1801 *Cuuer, William Hardwick 1832 78 | 1804 *Miles, Asa AY actin ate 1807 
1839 *Cutler, Charles Grafton 1810 25 | 1801 *Munroe, Stephen Sutton 18312 
1816 {Drury, Benjamin Spacer 1832 1831 Mirick, Lawson Brookfield , 
1822 Estabrook, George olden 1804 *Usgood, Jonathan Gardner 1822. 60 ; 
1839 Eaton, Albert B. Milford 1813 Parker, Amos Bolton af 
1837 5 Fay, Allen C, Milford 1826 Parker, Henry Grafton 
1803 * Field, John Ratland 1815 1818 Parkhurst, William Petersham 
1801 } Field, Seth Brookfield 1817 1835 Partridge, Warren Holden 
1839 | Field, Clisson C. Leominster Z 1837 Peck, William D. Sterling 
1e8 Ceke Oliver Worcester 1837 74. | 1822 Phelps, Moses Hubbardston ~ . 
A iEee, James Milford , 1804 +Phillips, Ebenezer H. Charlton 1818 
asus Tetiat, Austin Leicester 1827 1822 + Pierce, Nathaniel Ashburnham 1839 
1820 Flint, Edward Leicester 1838 Pierce, Delano Grafton 
1813 *Porbes, Seth Oakham 1814 32 | 1821 * Pierson,,Silas Westminster 1824? 
1803 i Foxcroft, Francis Brookfield 1814 69 | 1818 Pond, Benjamin Westborough 
1781 *Frink, John Rutland 1807 1821 * Pond, John Menon 1824? 
1803 *Frink, John Rutland 1811 1834 Porter, Joshua North Brookfield 
1831 Fates; Samuel Rutland 1804 *Rice, ‘Villey Brookfield 1824 66 
1803 *Green, John Worcester 1808 45 | 1832 Robbins, Aucustus Harvard 
1811 Green, John ‘Worcester 1836 Robbins, James W. Uxbridge 
1819 Green, Daniel 2 Ward 1839 Saunders, William 8, Sturbridge 
1821 Harrington, Loammi Paxton 1822 Smith, John M, Southborough 
1838 Hartwell, Samuel C. Southbridge 1837 Smith, Chandler Worcester 
1822 Heywood, Benjamin F, Worcester 1833 Sinith, David S.C. H, Sutton 
1815 *Hodges, Guilford Phillipston 1816 1804 *Snow, Peter Fitchburg 1824? 
1834 Holman, Fliakim A. Harvard 1819 Starkweather, John Upton 
1811 Holmes, Jacob Athol 1810 *Stone, Ephraim Harvard 1839 
1838 Hoyt, George — Athol | 1832 *Stone, Joseph Hardwick 
1825 {Howard, Abishai Sturbridge 1832 | 1838 Taylor, Samnel Petersham 
1804 t{Howe, Josiah Templeton 1823 1839 Tenny, John W. Webster 
1822 Hunting, Amory Milbury 1839 Thompson, John L. Bolton ) 
1821 *Jones, Asa Spencer 1827 1811 * Thurber, Naniel Mendon 1836 970 
1812 * Kendall, Pearson Sterling 1839 Wardwell, Stephen H. Hardwick 
1824 Kendall, Pearson T. Sterling 1812 *Wheelock, Silas Shrewsbury 1817 48 
1839 - Kimball, William M. Southbridge 1834 White, John Westminster 
1834 Knight, Addison Leicester 1826 Willer, Abel Mendon 
1815 * Knowlton, Seth Shrewsbury 1821 Wilder, Charles W. Leominster 
1804 *Lamb, William Grafton, 1820 1785 * Willard, Samuel Uxbridge 1811 «63 
1816 Lamb, Dan Charlton 1821 Willard, Georve Uxbridge — 
1806 *Iowe, Abraham Ashburnham 1834 79 | 1838 Wood, Ezekiel Douglas 
1831 Marshall, Jonas A. Fitchburg 1833 Woodward, Samnel B, Worcester 
1825 + Marshall, Silas Templeton 1832 1831 Workman, William Worcester 
1785 McCarty, Thaddeus Worcester 1802 55 | 1813 Young, Samuel Harvard 
1819 *McFarland, James Rutland 1823 rd 
Removed from the State. 
Death. Age. 
1836 fAllen, Frederick Roxbury to Hallowell, Me. 1837 £ 
1820 {Arms, Willard Northfield 1827 
1822 tAustin, Benjamin Brighten to Texas 1835 1839 46 
1838 {Barstow, Gideon F, Salem to New York 1839 
1821 {Bartlett, John S. Boston to New York 1823 
1813 {Bennet, Asahel Sheffield to Auburn, N. Y. 1815 
1836 {Bowen, Marcellus Boston 1838 
1830 TBrigham, Amariah Greenfield to Hartford, Ct. 1832 
1817 {Bryant, Ira Cummington to Tlinois 
1804 {Buel, William Shetfield to Litchfiekl, Ct. 1815 
1812 * Burbank, Asa Lanesborough to Albany, N. Y. 1820 1829 
1816 {Chapin, Caleb Bernardston to New York 1818 
1819 {Childs, Ebenezer Shelburne 1827 
1832 {Choate, Charles Boston to Le Horsse, Ill. 1833 
1804 1Clark, Hezekiah Lanesborough to Pompey, N. Y. 1807 4 
1839 {Clark, Daniel > 
1822 {Clark, Job Westfield to Ravenna, 0. 1830 ’ 
1830 ¢Clark, Joseph Boston to Chatham, N. ¥. 1831 
1822 {Cooley, Dennis Deerfield to Georgetown, D.C. 1824 
1825 [Culver, Charles Becket to Chatham, N. Y, 1829 
1821 *Dana, James F. Cambridge to New York 1827 33 
1833 Davenport, Edward J. Boston to Cuba 1839 
1830 * Davis, Edward G. Boston to Philadelphia 1833 1839 
1816 {Delamater, John Sheffield to Fairfield, N. Y. 1820 s 
1836 [Dewar, Henry A. Boston to Cincinnati, O. 1838 
1837 {Dickey, Hanover, Jr. Lowell to Epsom, N. H. 1837 
1831 {Nickinson, Edward Northampton to Philadelphia 1833 
1834 {Dwight, William W. Boston to New York 1835 
1817 TEldredge, Micah Nashua, N. H. 1827 
1815 [flliot, Moses H. Haverhill to U. S. Army 1820 
1835 TFlint, Austin Northampton to Buffalo, N,. Y. 1836 
1829 TFlint, Joshna B. Boston to Louisville, Ky. 1838 
1810 { Foster, Josiah D. Boston to U. 8. Army 
1839 1 Foster, Joseph H. Boston to New York 
1808 {Pox, Abel Charlestown to Savannah, Ga. 1814 
1809 * Frink, Hervey Northampton to New York 1812 1815 
1839 tGray, Benoni Boston to Quebec, L. C. 1839 
1819 tHall, Eli Blandford to East Hartford, Ct. 
1825 {Hart, Samuel Beverly to Syracuse, N. Y. 1828 
1832 {Higginson, Francis J. Boston to Illinois + 1837 
1822 THildreth, Israel Dractt 
1833 tHook, Edward W. Boston to Bangor, Me. 1833 
1812 [James, Daniel Pittsfield to Albany, N. Y. 1813 
1816 James, John Pittsfield to Albany, N. Y. 
1833 {Jarvis, Edward Concord to Louisville, Ky. 
1830 {Jennison, John Northampton to Canton, China 1830 
1830 * Kittredge, Benjamin Salem to Little Rock, Ark. 1837 1839 45 
1833 Kiuredge, Josiah Boston to Nashua, N. H. 1837 
1811 tLe Baron, Lemuel Rochester to New York 1823 
1817 * Lovell, Joseph Boston to Washington, D. C. 1836 48 
1833 Mallary, Zalmor Easthampton to Ohio 1835 
1803 * Mann, James Wrentham to New York 40 
1813 * Miller, Caleb Rehoboth to Bristol, R. I. - 1816 1826 
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1819 {Moore, Francis Brighton to Eaton, N. Y. 1825 

1810 {Mussey, Reuben D, Salem to Cincinnati, O. 1814 é 

1820 tNiles, Nathaniel Boston to Paris, France 1823 - 

1825 {Nims, Reuben Hancock to Vermont 1828 

1833 TNoyes, Francis R, Newburyport to Ohio 1834 . ‘a is 

1813 [Osgood, Joseph O, Amesbury 1818 ae 

1838 [ Palmer, Isaac Boston 1838 

1810 Parker, Benjamin Bradford 1819 

1835 t Parker, Willard Pittsfield to New York 1337 

1817 Parsons, Usher Boston to Provilence 1820 

1833 tPartridge, Orlando H. Truro to Philadelphia 1836 

1814 { Payson, William Foxborough to Maine 1821 

1830 {Peck, Gardner M. Bloxperaniep to New York 1834 

1806 } Perkins, Cyrus Boston to New York 1809 

1816 {Perry, Freeman Fairhaven to Fairhaven, Ind. 1817 

1821 { Phinney, Sturgis New Bedford to New York 1825 

1832 { Porter, Moses, Jr. Hadley to Illinois - 1835 

1835 } Prescott, Jonathan C, Concord to New Hampshire 1839 

1833 { Proctor, Alpheus Boston to Bangor, Me. a 1835 

1828 { Proctor, leonard Lexington to Michigan City, Ind. 1835 

1814 {Revere, John Boston to Philadelphia 1816 

1819 tSargeant, James H. Marblehead to U., S. Army 1826 

1820 {Sears, ‘I’homas Peru } 

1812 TSewall, ‘homas Essex to Washington, D. C. 1820 

1836 {Smith, Albert T. Boston to New York 1837 

1825 {Smith, Lyndon A. Williamstown to Newark, N. J. 1830 

1836 [Spear, Martin Dedham to N. York 1837 

1811 *Sprague, Lawrence Newburyport to Hallowell, Me. 1820 

1824 tStone, Jonathan Canton to Rock River, IIL 1839 

1838 {Stone, Juhn O. Salem to New York 1839 

1831 {Stronz, Maltby South Hadley to Rochester, N. Y. 1834 

1836 tNullivan, James S. Hopkinton to St. Louis, Mo. 1835 

1834 tSwett, Samuel B. Boston to New York 1837 

1822 [Sweetser, William Boston to New York 1838 

1831 {Swift, George B. Milton to Nashua, N. H. 1839 

1832 {Thompson, ‘lhomas H. Boston to Apalachicola, Fl. 1836 

1832 +Thornton, William Grafton 1837 

1837 {Tibbets, Hiram B. Boston to New Orleans, La. 1837 

1834 {!owle, Nathaniel C. Lynn to Washington, D, C. 1834 

1834 [Tremain, Edward T. Lancaster to Ohio 1835 

1817 * Trevett, Samuel R. Boston to U. 8S. Navy 1832 49 

1827 Ward, Matthew A. Salem to Illinois 1831 

1811 Weld, Elias Haverhill to Hallowell, Me. 1823 

1804 *Wells, Richard Conway 1806 

1837 + West, Samuel New Bedford to Tiverton, R. I. 1838 

1838 [Wheelock, Albert T. Roxbury to Hallowell, Me. 1838 

1838 Wheelwright, Charles H. Salem to U. S. Navy 1838 

1839 {Whittemore, Lloyd J. J. Scituate to New York 1839 

1831 | Wood, James Boston to Georgia 1834 

1832 Worcester, Isaac R. Leicester to Littleton, N. H. 

1837 { Wright, John H. Northampton to U. S. Navy 1838 

1839 Yates, Christopher C. Boston to Albany, N. Y. 1839 

Honorary Members arranged in the order of Election. 

Date 7 Date 
°, Residence. Death. Age. | of Residence. Death. Age. 
elec’n. elec’n. 
1783 *Cutter, Ammi Ruhamah Portsmouth, N. H., 1815 81 | 1830 Mussey, Reuben D. Cincinnati, O. 
1783 * Jackson, Hall o 1797 58 | 1830 *Pierrepont, James H. Portsmouth,N.H. 1839 72 
1783 * Brackett, Joshua Wo 1802 69 | 1830 Spaulding, Matthias Amherst, N, H. 
1785 *Cutler, Manassah Hamilton 1823 80 | 1830 FPurgues, Thomas Quebec 
1786 *Wyer, Edward 1788 38 | 1830 *Le Tessiere “ 
1787 * Morgan, John Philadelphia, 1789 63 | 1830 Nelson, J. Montreal 
1787 *Rosh, Benjamin i 1813 67 | 1830 Robertson, William ee 
1787 *Shippen, William ee 1808 974 | 1850 Almon, William Halifax, N. Seotia 
1787 *Kuhn, Adam se 1817 75 | 1832, De Ferman, M. Paris 
1787 *Jones, John New York 791 62 | 1833. Andral, G. “ 
1787 *McKnight, Charles se 1790 40 | 1853 Louis Philippe, Chs. A. 66 
1787 *Crosby, Ebenezer “ 1788 1833 Clarke, Sir James London 
1790 * Paine, Willinm 1833-83 | 1834. Maunoir, J. P. Geneva, Switzerland 
1790 * Beardsley, Ebenezer New Haven, Ct. 1836 * Physick, Philip S. Philadelphia 1837 70 
1790 * Hopkins, Lemuel Hartford, Ct. 1801 50 | 18386 Chapman, Nathaniel pl 
1790 *Osborn, John Middletown, Ct. 1825 84 | 1836 Jackson, Samuel ae 
1792 * Lettsom, John C, London 1836 Homer, William EB. “ 
1792 *Bowen, Pardon Providence, R. I, 1826 69 | 1836 Hewson, Thomas T. oe 
1792 *Senter, Isaac Newport, R. I. 1799 45 | 1836 Motte, Valentine W. New York 
1796 *Symmes, James London 1836 Cheesman, John « 
1796 *Spaulding, New Haven, Ct. 1837 Delafield, Edward “ 
1796 Mason, Benjamin New York 1836 Porter, Nathaniel Baltimore 
1796 Easton, Benjamin fe 1836 Hall, William ‘ 
1796 * Duncan, Andrew Edinburgh 1832 1836 Smith, Nathan R. we 
1796 * Wistar, Caspar Philadelphia 1818 56 | 1836 Dunglinson, Robley Philadelphia 
1801 * Willard, Elias Albany 1827. 72 | 1836 Geatings, E. Charleston, 8. C. 
1805 * Tenney, Samuel Exeter, N. H. 1816 55 | 1836 Simons, Benjamin B. cc 
1807 * Vaughan, Benjamin Hallowell, Me. 1835 81 | 1836 Whittredge, Joshua B. oy 
1809 *Smith, Nathan New Haven, Ct, 1829 67 | 1836 Holbrook, John Gy 
1810 Jones, George Savannah 1836 Drake, Daniel Louisville, O. 
1811 *Hosack, David New York 1855 «66 | 1836 Dudley, Benjamin W. Lexington, Ky. 
1811 * Miller, Edward US 1812 51 | 1836 Sewall, Thomas Washington D. Cc. 
1812 *Cogswell, Mason F. Hartford, Ct. 1830 69 | 1836 Oliver, Daniel Cambridge ; 
1814 Cooper, Astley, Sir London a 1836 Pictou, J. M. W. New Orleans 
1814 Farre, John 2. 3 1836 Luxemburgh, Henry ee 
1817 *Hollock, Lemuel Savannah, Ga. 1823 57 | 1836 Osgood, Daniel Havana, Cuba 
1817 *Green, Peter Concord, N. H. 1829 82 | 1836 Caldwell, Charles Louisville, Ky. 
1817 Wylie, SirJames St. Petersburgh, Russia 1836 Hodgkin, Thomas London, Eng. 
18/3 Lobstein, 1. F. Daniel Strasburgh 1836 Stanley, James Ee 
1830 Chervin, Nicholas Paris 1836 Breen, John Dublin 
1830 Civiale, I. y 1837 Hildreth, 8. P. Marietta, O. 
1980 Lisfrane, Baron J. oy ; 1837 Miner, Thomas Middletown, Ct. 
1830 Byler, Prof. T. Montpelier, France 1837 Parsons, Usher Providence, R. I. 
1830 Boott, Francis London, Eng, 1837 Hastings, Charles Worcester, Eng. 
1830 Stevens, AlexanderH. New York 1838 ‘I'witchell, Amos Keene, N. H. 
1830 Perkins, Cyrus se 1838 Portal, Placide Palermo, Sicily 
1830 *Hubbard, Thomas New Haven 1838-63 | 1839 Hall, Marshall London, Eng. 


[To be continued by Biographigal Notes.} 
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HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
[Concluded from page 295.] 
University Officers. 


Cuancettors. The office of chancellor is biennial, or tenable for such a 
length of time beyond two years as the tacit consent of the University may 
allow. He is the head of the whole University, and presides over all cases 
relating to that body. In him is placed the sole executive authority within the 
precinct, except in matters of mayhem and felony. He signs the diplomas and 
letters of degrees, defends the rights and privileges of the University, etc. 
The chancellors have been, the Duke of Somerset 1688, Duke of Newcastle 
1748, Duke of Grafton 1768, His Royal Highness, the Duke of Gloucester 
1811. Since 1834, the Marquis of Camden. 

Hiew Srewarp. This officer has special power to try scholars impeached 
of felony within the limits of the University. ‘The present incumbent is the 
Duke of Northumberland. 

Vice-Cuancettor. He is elected annually, on the 4th of November, by 
the senate. In the absence of the chancellor, he performs all the duties of his 
office. He must be the head of some college, and he acts as a magistrate for 
the University, town and county. The last incumbent, whose name we have 
seen mentioned, was Thomas Worsley, M. A., master of Downing College. 

The Commissary is an officer under the chancellor, and appointed by him. 
He also is allowed a deputy. 

REPRESENTATIVES IN ParttamentT. James I. granted power to the Uni- 
versity to return two members to parliament. They are elected by a majority 
of the votes of the members of the senate. Present members, Rt. Hon. H. 
Goulburn, Hon. Charles I. Law. 

The Pusxuic Oraror, (now Thomas Crick, B. D.,) is the voice of the senate 
upon all public occasions. He writes, reads, and records the letters to and 
from the body of the senate, and presents to all honorary degrees, with an 
appropriate speech. This is esteemed one of the most honorable offices in 
the gift of the University. 

The Procrors, (Edward Baines and J. Harrison Evans,) are peace officers. 
It is their special duty to attend to the discipline and behavior of all persons 
in statu pupillari, to search houses of ill fame, and to take into custody women 
of abandoned character, and even those de malo suspectae. They have also 
various other duties in connection with the elections in the senate, with the 
annual commencement, ete. 

The Taxors, (T. B. Burcham and Robert Birkett,) are appointed to regulate 
the markets, to examine the assize of bread, the lawfulness of weights and 
measures, etc. 

The Scrurators, (James Saunders and G. F. Nicholas,) gather the votes, 
pronounce results of ballots, etc. } 

Pro-Procrors, (Thomas Lund and John Baldwin,) assist the proctors in that 
part of their duty which relates to discipline, but in nothing else. 

Three Esquire Bepewus attend upon the vice-chancellor, whom they precede - 
with their silver maces upon all public occasions. They have also duties con- 
nected with the professors, elections, summoning to meetings, etc. 

The Reersrrar, (J. Romilly, M.A.,) is the clerk or secretary of the 
University. 

There are various other officers, as moderators, librarians, classical examiners, 
etc., whose duties it is not necessary for us, in this place, more particularly 
to describe. 
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University Professorships. 


Title. Founder. Date. Incumbent. When 
elected. 
Lady Margaret’s Divinity, 5 epee ag : 1502 
Regius of Civil Law, Henry VIUL © 1540 J. W.Geldart,p.c.1. 1813 
Regius of Divinity, do. 1540 Thomas Turton, p.p. 1827 
Regius of Physic, do. 1540 ~— J. Haviland, m b. 1817 
Regius of Hebrew, do. 1540 Samuel Lee, p.v. 1831 
Regius of Greek, do. 1540 = J. Scholefield, m.a. 1825 
Arabic, Sir Thomas Adams, 1632 Thomas Jarrett, M.A. . 1831 
Lord Almoner’s of Arabic, Lord Almoner, T. Robinson, M.A, 1837 
Lucasian of Mathematics, Henry Lucas, 1663 Charles Babbage, m.a. 1828 
Casuistry, John Knightbridge/nb: 1683 F. Barnes, D.D. 1813 
Music, University, 1684 TT. L. Walmisley, mus,B. 1836 
Chemistry, University, 1702s J. Cumming, mia. 1815 
Plumian of Astronomy, Dr. Plume, 1704 James Challis, m.a. 1836 
Anatomy, University, 1707 W. Clark, ma. 1817 
Modern History, George I. 1724 = Wiailliam Smyth, m.a. 1807 
Botany, University, 1724 J.S. Henslow, m.a. 1825 
Geology, Dr. Woodward, 1727. ~—s A. Sedgwick, m.a. 1818 
ernoren of Astronomy and ? phomas Lowndes, 1749 George Peacock, m.a. 1836 
xeometry, 
Norrisian of Divinity, Jobn Norris, 1760 
Jacksonian of Nat. Philosophy, Rev. Richard Jackson, 1783 R. Willis, ma, 1837 
Downing of Law, Sir George Downing, 1800 ‘T.Starkie, ma. 
Mineralogy, University, 1808 W.H Miller, w.a. 1832 
Political Economy, do. 1828 George Pryme, Esq. 1828 


Dr. Marsh, the Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, and bishop of Peter- 
borough, died May 1, 1839. He was the author of many learned theological 
works, and controversial publications. ‘“ Whatever came from his pen, evinced 
unwearied assiduity in research, extreme acuteness in discovering circumstances 
that would elucidate the subjects of his investigation, and the utmost clearness 
in stating the results of his labors.” His translation of Michaelis’s Introduction 
to the New Testament, is accompanied with many learned disquisitions of great 
value. We do not know who has succeeded him in his very honorable office, 
at Cambridge. Lady Margaret’s stipend was 20 marks per annum. This was 
augmented by James I.—Dr. Geldart, upon his appointment to the professorship 
of civil law, instituted an examination in the subjects of his lectures, and all 
persons who have since been candidates for the degree of B. C. L. have been 
examined, previously to performing the public exercise in the senate. The 
professor is appointed by the queen, to continue in office durante bene placito. 
Salary £40 per annum.—Among the Regius professors of Divinity have been 
Richard Bentley, Richard Watson and John Kaye. James I. augmented the 
income of this professorship. Lectures are given by the professor on the early 
Fathers.—The salary of the Regius professor of Physic is £40 per annum. The 
appointment is made by the king. Dr. Haviland has instituted a course of 
lectures on the Principles of Pathology and the Practice of Physic. All can- 
didates for the degree of M. B. are required to produce a certificate of diligent 
attendance on a complete course in these lectures.—Prof. Lee’s salary is £40 
per annum. He is also rector of a church in Hull. He gives a course of 

lectures, generally in the Lent term.—Doctors in all faculties are excluded 
from the enjoyment of the Regius professorship of Greek. Prof. Scholefield 
has an excellent character as a Christian minister. He delivers a course of 
lectures annually in Lent term. The subject of his first course was Auschylus ; 
second, Plato; third, Aristophanes; fourth, Thucydides: fifth, Sophocles, ete. 
Among the predecessors of Prof. S., we see the eminent names of Barnes, 
Porson, Monk and Dobree.—The candidate for the Arabic professorship must 
be well learned and skilled in the oriental languages, especially the Arabic. 
No person can hold it in conjunction with any other professorship. Salary £40. 
Among the incumbents have been Simon Ockley, author of a history of the 
Saracens, J. D. Carlyle, author of several translations from the Arabic, and 
Dr. Lee, now professor of Hebrew.—Attached to the Lucasian professorship is 
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an estate worth £100 a year. On this foundation have been successively Isaac 
Barrow, Sir Isaac Newton, William Whiston, Nicholas Sanderson, John Colson, 
E. Waring, Isaac Milner, R. Woodhouse, T. Turton, George B. Airy and 
Charles Babbage.—Mr. Cumming, the Chemical professor, delivers a course 
of thirty lectures in Lent term, on the general principles of Chemistry, and one 
of twenty lectures, on Organic Chemistry, during the Easter term. The medical 
students are required to attend these lectures. Salary £100 per annum.—The 
Plumian professor of Astronomy may be a bachelor, a married man, an English- 
man or a foreigner. Income £500 per annum. Here we have the names of 
R. Cotes, author of Harmonia Mensurarum, Robert Smith, A. Shepherd, S. 
Vince, author of the treatise on fluxions, R. Woodhouse, G. B. Airy, now 
astronomer royal at Greenwich, and James Challis.—Dr. Clark gives a course 
of at least fifty lectures in Anatomy. The Anatomical Museum, a rich and 
interesting collection, now placed in commodious buildings, lately erected at 
great cost by the University, is under the charge of the professor of Anatomy. 
It consists of 3,300 specimens.—Prof. Smyth, who has a salary of £400 per 
annnum, delivers a course of lectures in Modern History, in Michaelmas term.— 
The students in medicine are required to attend Prof. Henslow’s lectures in 
Botany. Salary £200.—Dr. Woodward’s specimens of foreign fossils, etc. were 
purchased at an expense of £1,000. Prof. Green added some valuable organic 
remains. Prof. Hailstone formed another distinct collection, composed of many 
rare and beautiful simple minerals. To this part, Prof. Sedgwick has made 
large additions. He has also established a course of lectures, in which he 
explains the structure of the earth, more especially of the British isles.—The 
object of Prof. Peacock, one of the greatest names in mathematical science, is 
to make students acquainted with the present state of astronomical science, and 
with the practical methods of observation, which are commonly followed in 
modern observations. It is also his intention to comprehend lectures on 
Geometry ‘and the general principles of mathematical reasoning. Salary, an 
estate, about £300 per annum.—Mr. Norris’s fund, for the Divinity professor- 
ship, yields £105. The professors have been John Hey, J. Fawcett, T. Calvert, 
and J. B. Hollingworth. It is now vacant.—Prof. Willis gives a course of 
lectures in Michaelmas term on Statics, Dynamics and Mechanism, with their 
practical applications to manufacturing processes, to engineering and archi- 
tecture. Salary £160 per annum.—Lectures on-Mineralogy, had been given 
by Dr. E. D. Clarke, the traveller, prior to the foundation of the professorship, 
in which it was his object to illustrate the natural history of the materials used 
by architects, sculptors and lapidaries, both ancient and modern, the mineralogy 
of the Scriptures, and of ancient poets and historians. After his death, his 
collection was purchased for £1,500.—The plan of Prof. Pryme’s lectures in 
Political Economy is, Ist, to trace the history of national wealth from the rudest 
to the most flourishing state of society, and to examine each change as it 
naturally arises in the progress of civilization; 2d, briefly to explain the 
systems of the ancients, of Dr. Paley, of the French economists, and what is 
called the commercial system; and, 3dly, to explain the principles of taxation 
and finance. 


Other Foundations, Preachers, Lecturers, Prizes, etc. 


Title. » Founder. Date. _ Last Incumbents. 
Barnaby Preacher, University and R. Rede, 15245 “Philpeibes Bea eg 
Lady Margaret’s Preacher, Mother of Henry VII. 1503 R.N, Adams, D. D. 
Sadierian Lectures, Lady Sadler, 1710 Supports 17 Algebraists. 
Hulse’s Ch. Advocate, John Hulse, 1789 G. Pearson, Ch. Advocate. 

do. Lectures.* do. 1789 R. Parkinson, Ch. Preacher.* 
Travelling Bachelors, + William Worts, C. A. Wickinson. 


* The duty of the lecturer is to preach and print each year eight sermons. The subjects are to show 
the evidence for revealed religion, or to explain some of the more difficult passages of the Bible. Salary 
about £300 per annum. Incumbents since 1820, C. Benson, J.C. Franks, Temple Chevallier, J. J. Blunt, 
Henry John Rose, Henry Howarth, and John Parkinson. ; 

+ Required to travel in foreign countries, and write at least one Latin letter, each year of their absence, 
to be deposited in the University. 
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Chancellor’s Prizes,* Duke of Newcastle, 1751 ais woe and 

. J. Vaugh ind 
Members’ Prizemen,  _ $ EdwardFrenchand Thos... Vaughan and HA 


Sir Wm. Browne’s Medallists of 5 guineas each to 3 undergraduates, Philip Freeman and Cae 


Lagan 2 prizes. 

Porson Prize, C. Burney and J. C. Banks, 1816 C.J. Vaughan. 

Smith’s Prizemen,(Mathematical,) Robert Smith, D.D. W.N. Griffin & E, Brumell. 
Norrisian, (Theological,) John Norris, i 1760 Jobn Deck. 

Hulse’s, ete Rev. John Hulse, 1789 John Murray. 

Seatonian, (Poetical,) Rev. Thomas Seaton, T. E. Hankinson. 

Craven’s Scholars, (Classical,) | Lord Craven, G. W. Littleton. 

Battie’s —_ do. William Battie, M.D. James Hildyard. 

Browne’s Scholarship, Sir William Browne, Thomas S. Wollaston. 
Davies’s do. J. Davies, D. D. 1804 G. J. Kennedy. : 
Bell’s Scholarships,t William Bell, v. v. ioe ee a 
Pitt’s Scholarship, } Subscribers to Pitt’s Statue, W. G. Humphrey. 
Tyrwhitt’s do. (Hebrew,) — Rev. R. Tyrwhitt, 1817 F. W. Collison and E. Huff. 
Crosse § do. (Theological,) Rev. John Crosse, 1832S. N. Dalton. 

Lumley Exhibitions, Viscountess Lumley, 1657 


_The prizes for the encouragement of literature, free and open competition for 
the whole University, amount to upwards of £1,300, three-fourths of which are 
given for classics and English composition, the remainder for mathematics. 
The amount of the annual prizes in the different Colleges is about £600, two- 
thirds of which are given for the encouragement of classical literature. 


University Library. 


By an act of the 8th of Anne, one copy of all the books, charts, maps, etc. 
which are published in Great Britain, is to be delivered, gratuitously, on 
application, to each of the following libraries: British Museum, Sion College, 
Bodleian at Oxford, Public Library at Cambridge, the Library of the Faculty 
of Advocates at Edinburgh, the libraries of the four Universities of Scotland, 
Trinity College Library, and the King’s Inn Library at Dublin. To the use 
of the University library at Cambridge, the rent of an estate in Norfolk, worth 
£200 per annum, is devoted. William Worts, M. A. gave property to the 
library which yields about £500 per annum. The Rev. John Manistre lately 
bequeathed £5,000 to purchase books. A quarterly contribution of one shilling 
and sixpence each, from all members of the University, except sizars, is likewise 
made for the support of the University library. The management of the library 
is committed to syndics, who are the vice-chancellor, the heads of colleges, all 
doctors in each faculty, the orator, and all public professors, the proctors and 
scrutators. They meet in the library on the first Monday after the division of 
every term, and oftener if necessary. All members of the senate, bachelors in 
the civil law and physic, and bachelors of arts, are entitled to the use of the 
library. The great want of accommodation for books in the present library, 
and of lecture rooms for the professors, had long been felt ; and as the University 
itself was not in possession of funds to supply these deficiencies, a subscription 
was commenced, and about £20,000 were collected from members of the 
University and others who felt an interest in the undertaking. The funds 
raised by this subscription were, however, only sufficient to raise one side 
of the proposed court. The first stone was laid Sept. 29, 1837. J. Lodge, M. A. 
is librarian. 


* Fifteen guinoas each to the two greatest proficients in classical learning. 

+ Dr. Bell gave £5,200 to found eight new scholarships. ‘The scholars to be sons or orphans of those 
clergymen of the Church of England, whose circumstances aré not such as to enable them to bear the 
whole expense of educating their sons at the University. 

Now amounting to £1,500. 

{ Amounting to £2,000. The examination to turn on a knowledge of the Hebrew and Greck of the 

Bible, Ecclesiastical History, etc. 
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The University Press. 


On the death of William Pitt, many of his personal friends entered into a 
subscription for the purpose of erecting some memorial worthy of his name. 
By means of the funds thus raised, a marble statue was erected in Westminster 

~ Abbey, and another bronze statue, after a model by Chantrey, was erected in 
Hanover Square, London. A large sum remained still unexpended; and the 
committee, desiring to employ the surplus in some mode that might contribute 
to the usefulness of the University in which Mr. Pitt received his education, 
offered to erect a building, after a design by Mr. Blore, which should form the 
front of the University printing-office, and be designated by the name of the 
Pirr Press. This munificent offer was accepted, and a large sum of money 
was. expended by the University in purchasing the necessary site. The first 
stone of the new building was laid in 1831, by the Marquis Camden. The 
edifice was completed in 1833. One of the principal sources of the wealth 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, arises from the printing-offices. 
These establishments, having peculiar privileges of monopoly, in the case of all 
Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer Books, published without notes, and having 
attained considerable celebrity as classical and mathematical presses, are in the 
enjoyment of a great printing trade. It appears by the Parliamentary papers 
of July 6, 1815, that the drawback on paper printed at the Cambridge University 
press, during seven years, ending April 5, 1815, was more than £13,000. The 
value of Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer Books printed at Cambridge during 
the same period, was £149,050 4s. 2d. The value of other books printed at 
Cambridge during the same period, £16,993 15s. Od. Yearly average value, 
£23,720 11s. 3d. If the peculiar circumstances under which the Universities 
conduct their business be taken into the account, it may be calculated that 
nearly 30 per cent. upon the above sums is clear profit, Since 1815, however, 
the book trade of the Universities has, at least, doubled; and their profits must 
have kept pace with their extent of business, from the circumstances of monopoly 
attending it. The sum of £5,000 at Cambridge, as the profits of the press, is 
greatly below the reputed amount.* 


The Fitzwilliam Museum. 


Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam, who died Feb. 5, 1816, bequeathed to the 
University his splendid collection of books, paintings, drawings, engravings, 
ete., together with the dividends, or annual proceeds of £100,000 South Sea 
Annuities, for the erection of a Museum for their reception. The dividends on 
the above stock having accumulated to asum exceeding £40,000, the University 
proceeded to erect a Museum. It was-expected that the building would be 
covered in during the last winter. The Museum has been augmented by many 
valuable presents of paintings, prints, books, statues, models and curiosities. 


Mesman Museum. 


This Museum was bequeathed to the University by the late Mr. Mesman. 
It amounts to 248 paintings, and 33 drawings and prints. Among the painters 
are many very distinguished names. 


The Botanic Garden. 


A few years since thirty acres were purchased, lying to the east of the 
London Road, and within a mile of Cambridge. It is intended that the 
herbaceous ground, with its stoves and its green-houses, should occupy a 
central position, and the surrounding parts be laid out in an ornamental style, 
with shrubberies and walks, where such exotic trees as are capable of enduring - 
the climate may be planted. The old garden is east of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
Curator, Arthur Biggs, F. L. S. 


* H. Longueville Jones, M. A. Statistical Illustrations of the principal Universities of Great Britain, 
read before the British Association at Newcastle, September, 1838. 
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Cambridge Observatory. 

‘This building was erected in 1822-4, after the designs of Mr. J. C. Mead 
of London, at an expense of upwards of £18,115. The principal instraments 
in the Observatory are a transit instrument by Dollond, a mural circle by 
Troughton and Simms, transit clocks by Hardy, Molineux and Cope, and by 
Graham, together with many less important instruments. 


List of Colleges and Halls. 


Number Memb'rs Memb’ra 


Name. Founder. Date. Master. of of the onthe 
Fellows. Senate. Boards, 

St. Peter’s, Bp. Hugh de Balsham, 1257 F. Barnes, D.D. 26 98 205 
Clare Hall, Lady Elizabeth Gilbert, 1326 William Webb, p.p. 22 80 169 
Pembroke, Mary de Valence, 1347 Gilb. Ainslie, D.D, 16 445 124 
Gonville and Caius, Edmund Gonville, 1349 Martin Davy, D.p. 29° 124 280 
Trinity Hall, Bp. Bateman, 1350 Thos. Le Blanc,p.c.z. 12 45 139 
. Corpus Christi, Two Guilds, ' 1351 John Lamb, D.p. 12... 90 207 
King’s, Henry VI. 1441 George Thackeray,D.pD. 55 79 110 
Queen’s, Margaret and Elizabeth, 1446 Josh. King, m.a. 2 130 353 
Catharine Hall, Rob. Woodlark,p.p. 1475 Jos. Proctor, D.D. F475 203 
Jesus, Bp. Alcock, 1496 William French, D.D, 17 78 179 
Christ’s, Henry VI. 1505 Joba Graham, D.D. 15 99 292 
St. John’s, Lady Margaret, 1511 James Wood, pD.p. 53 564 1,087 
Magdalene, Baron Avdley, 1519 Geo. N.Grenville,m.a. 17 84 188 
Trinity, Henry VIII. 1546 Christ. Wordsworth,p.p. 60 864 1,698 
Emmanuel, Sir Walter Mildmay, 1584 George Archdall,p.p. 15 114 220 
Sidney Sussex, Lady F. Sidney, 1598 William Chafy, pp. IZ oe 5S 101 
Downing, Sir Geo. Downing, 1800 Thomas Worsley,mM.A. 16 28 50 


Total, 17 Colleges and Halls; 411 Fellowships; 2,663 Members of the 
Senate ; 5,555 Members on the Boards. 


Miscellaneous Observations and Facts. 


The whole number of professorships is. : : : . 24 
” ” " lectureships . * - : . . 25 
” " ” University officers, . : : . 20 
" ” ” College ” . ° . ° . 179 
w” ” me or fellowships, . . * ° ° 411 
" ” " University scholarships, r . “ 20 
” w " w" fellowships, . . . 2 
” " " College scholarships, bursarships, etc. . 793 
" " ” University benefices, . : ° . 2 
" " " incumbents on - . . . 2 

Value of University benefices, . 4 2 . ‘ - £600 

Number of College " : ‘ ‘4 . S 7 3Il 

" incumbents on College benefices, ms 280 

Value of College benefices, . . 5 - ° 5 - £93,300 

Number of University prizes, . . 5 : . ‘. 16 

Value of " " : < ° : : - £160 

Number of College " : . . : ‘ : 251 

Value of " " < A “ 3 - + S£1038 

Revenue, professors and lecturers, . : . - : - 5,500 

” University officers, c ° ‘ : 5 - 2,000 

” College " c : ° ° . Seri) 

” Heads of Houses, < ‘ A A . » 12,650 

" Fellows, x ; 5 5 é A f - 90,330 

” University scholarships, A : . : - 1,300 

” College " . . 4 . . 13,390 
Total Revenue, Colleges, x : A < 6 “ . 133,268 
" ” University, . . 5 “ - 16,000 


" " Colleges and University, . c ei sulaueos 


The course of study pursued at Cambridge may be considered under two 
aspects, the University system and the College system. The University 
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sysTEM is that in which Cambridge most nearly resembles the Universities 
of the continent, and consists principally of the lectures of the professors, and 
of the examinations to which the students are subjected; together with the 
regulations belonging to these means of instruction. Every student, without 
exception, has to undergo two University examinations, one in his second year, 
and one in his fourth. The subjects of these examinations are, principally, 
some of the Greek and Latin Classics, some portions of the historical parts 
of the Greek Testament, Paley’s Evidences and Moral Philosophy, and the 
elementary parts of Mathematics. No one obtains the degree of B. A. till 
he has passed these examinations in a satisfactory manner. ‘The latter of the 
two examinations includes a competition for the most distinguished honors 
which the University can bestow, both for mathematical and classical attainment; 
and the names of all the persons who pass it are arranged in the order of merit. 

Besides this general education, there are also additional requisitions belonging 
to the University system, for degrees in the separate faculties, Candidates for 
the degree of B. M. are required to produce a certificate of their diligent 
attendance on a complete course of the lectures on the principles of pathology 
and the practice of physic, given by the Regius professor of physic. The same 
is true in regard to the lectures of the professors of anatomy, chemistry and 
botany. The student also undergoes an examination (upon paper, like all the 
Cambridge examinations) by each of these four professors. Besides these 
requisitions, the medical student has to read theses, and maintain disputations 
on certain professional subjects. In mathematics and morals, there is now a 
viva voce examination, with a view to a previous arrangement of the competitors 
for honors, The degree of B.C. L. is conferred on similar conditions to that 
of B. M. The candidate has to pass the first of the University examinations, 
attend the lectures of the professor of law for one year, and to be examined 
by the professor, and also “to keep exercises” in the law schools. No degrees 
in divinity are conferred upon young men; the lowest, that of B. D., requiring 
the person to be a B. A. of ten years standing. Nor is there, for the under- 
graduates, any peculiar course of theological study insisted on by the Unwersity. 
But the Gospels and the Evidences form a part of the University course for 
all; besides which each College has its own regulation on the subject. The 
Norrisian professor of divinity. delivers a course of lectures on doctrinal and 
historical theology ; and a certificate of attendance on this course is demanded 
by the bishops, in most cases, as a condition of ordination. 

There are no compulsory examinations in any other subjects than those which 
we have mentioned ; the competitors for the Hebrew scholarships and prizes, 
as well as for various other University honors, being voluntary. But there are 
courses of lectures delivered by University professors on most provinces of 
science. Some of these are attended by many general students from choice. 
Such are mineralogy, political economy, geology, natural and experimental 
philosophy, arts and manufactures, and modern history. The persons who at 
present lecture on some of these subjects are, Professors Sedgwick, Smyth, 
Willis and Challis. The lectures of the late Prof. Farish, and those of Prof. 
Airy, now astronomer royal, were delivered with care and zeal, and their 
auditors were numerous. The course of Prof. Scholefield on Greek, and those 
of Prof. Lee on Hebrew and Arabic, have been generally delivered to crowded 
audiences. There are able teachers of modern languages at Cambridge. Some 
of the changes in the University system have been made within a few years 
past. The second general examination was established in 1822. The classical 
tripos, or honorary classification of those who, on taking the bachelor’s degree, 
distinguish themselves in classical studies, was also institated in 1822. Some 
important modifications in the examination for mathematical honors, were 
introduced in 1827, 

We will now turn our attention to the Corteee system. Many believe 
that this is the most beneficial part of the Cambridge course. It consists of 
lectures and examinations, which are principally confined to classical and 
mathematical subjects. Instruction on such subjects could be given but very 
superficially on the system of lectures. A lecturer on Thucydides or on 
fluxions, could do little in teaching a class of 1,200. A college tutor or 
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lecturer has a class of 20 or 30, whom he can address collectively and examine 
individually, so that he can ascertain the degree of their attention and the 
nature of their difficulties. The personal acquaintance subsisting between 
teachers and learners so circumstanced, and likewise connected by various 
other ways, is regarded as one of the most important and characteristic features 
in the Cambridge system. The college lectures will of course assist the student 
in preparing for the University examinations, but their more immediate purpose 
is to inform and direct the pupil in respect to the College examinations. These 
now take place in all the Colleges, generally at the end of the academical 
year. As each examination in each College fills from ten to thirty sheets with 
printed questions, the University press is absolutely clogged with these docu-~ 
ments at the time of the examinations. The fellows are generally the examiners 
in their respective Colleges, and this is one of the most important of their 
- functions. In selecting them, reference is almost universally had to their fitness 
for this office. In the larger Colleges, a special examination is held when a 
fellow is to be chosen. The annual College examinations differ from the 
University examinations in having for their subjects certain selected works 
of ancient authors, and certain particular branches of mathematics for students 
of each particular standing. In his reading the particular portions of literature 
thus fixed upon, the student is directed to make himself master of the main 
points of criticism, history, and antiquities, which bear upon them, with the 
illustration which they receive from other ancient authors, and various similar 
topics. In this employment, he is assisted by his tutor or lecturer, who 
communicates the results of his own reading as applied to the author thus 
placed before him. The results of the annual College examinations are notified 
by an arrangement of the competitors into various classes, which are publicly 
exhibited in the particular College. For those who have activity and talents 
there are additional opportunities for exertion, as declamation, prize essay, verse 
prizes, scholarship, etc. 

Perhaps the most peculiar of the institutions of Cambridge is that of fellow- 
ships. Those who are elected fellows of a College become possessed of @ 
small stipend, of very different value in different instances; andin most Colleges 
they succeed, in the order of their seniority, to the choice of certain livings, as 
they become vacant. It is a common occurrence, that the electors in the smaller 
Colleges, (the master and the fellows,) adopt a more meritorious person from 
another College, passing over members of their own, who are judged less fit 
for the office of examiners. This.is more especially the case when they wish 
to obtain a fellow for a tutor or an assistant tutor. 

The business of private tutor, one of considerable importance, is undertaken, 
in a great number of instances, by bachelors of arts. In this way, the pupil 
receives the instruction and advice of his tutor, alone, during a certain time, 
generally an hour every day. A tutor, who has eminently distinguished himself, 
is always much sought. 

Many of the fellowships are restricted with the conditions, that the holders 
shall come from certain schools, counties, etc. A strong disposition has appeared 
in the Colleges to get rid of these fetters. In many of the fellowships not 
founded by private persons, these restrictions are substantially removed. The 
fellowships are of great use in supplying both the University and the Colleges 
with officers of various denominations requisite for the management of their 
affairs or their discipline, with tutors public and private, with examiners, and 
also with a sort of academic public, which connects and mediates between the 
officers and undergraduates. They also afford the means of retirement and 
study to many persons who prefer such occupations to the struggles of profes- 
sional or public life. It would be hardly too much to say, that these situations 
supply the only encouragement which England now offers to the cultivation of 
learning and mathematical science. A youth of narrow fortune, who has a 
strong bias to these studies, looks to a College fellowship as the goal of his 


desires, and the means of cultivating his favorite pursuits; and if his desires 
are limited to this object, he rarely fails.* 


* British Quarterly Journal of Education, 1831, vol, ii. pp, 242—250. 
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ALUMNI OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF GRADUATES AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
’ IN THE CLASS OF 1786. 


[Prepared in part by the late Joun Farmer, Esq.* Corresponding Secretary of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. ] 


{Brief notices of all the Graduates at Dartmouth College down to the year 1786 have been pone in the previous volumes of the 
American Quarterly Register. The course pursued in respect to the other classes, will be adopted in reference to this class.] 


WILLIAM BREWSTER, B. A., 


was the son of John and Mary Brewster of Hampton, Ct., and was born June 17, 1764. 
His first American ancestor came to Piymouth, Ms. in 1620. His name was William, and 
he was a Ruling Elder in the church at that place. He was born in England, 1560, and 
died at Duxbury, Ms., April 16, 1644, in his 84th year. The names of his children were 
Patience, Fear, Love (a son,) Wrestling, Jonathan, Lucretia, William, and Mary. t 

Love Brewster, the son of Elder Brewster, married Sarah Collins, [or Collier,] May 15, 
1654. Their children were Nathaniel, William, Wrestling, and Sarah. Wrestling, the 
son of Loye and Sarah, had four sons,-viz. Jonathan, John, Joseph, and Nathaniel. The 
last mentioned Jonathan had five sons, viz. James, Peleg, Jonah, Elijah, and Jonathan. 
Peleg was born February, 1717, and lived in what is now Windham, Ct. (Scotland 
Society,) and removed to Canterbury, (Westminster Society,) where he died, 1801, aged 
84 years. He had but two children, John and Jedediah. John, the father of William 
who graduated at Dartmouth College, was born June 14, 1739.. He settled at Hampton, 
then Canada Parish, in Windham, in the practice of medicine, and married in November, 
1760, Mary Durkee, a daughter of Capt. William Durkee one of the first settlers of the 
place. Their children were Mary, William, John, Augustus, Royal, Abel and Sophia 
(twins.) Mary died Sept. 9, 1805, William, the subject of this notice, died Jan. 4, 1789. 
John is deaf and duinb, has been a portrait and miniature painter, and now lives in Bux- 
ton, Me. Augustus died Jan. 30, 1789, aged 21 years, at which time he was a medical 
student. Royal practised medicine at Buxton, Me. and died March, 1835. The mother 
of these children died 1783, and the father married in 1789, Ruth Avery, daughter of 
Rev. Ephraim Avery of Brooklyn, Ct. and had children, viz. Elisha, who died in infancy, 
William Augustus, born Dec. 10, 1791, Sophia, who died in 1800, aged 5 years, and 
Betsey Avery, who died, 1838, aged 40 years. The father of these children, having 
practised medicine fifty years, died in August, 1823, aged 84 years, and his second wife 
died May, 1823. Her father died early in life, and her mother married for her second 
husband, Mr. Gardiner, the proprietor of Gardiner’s Island, off New London, Ct. fter 
his death she married Gen. Israe] Putnam, who outlived her. She died during the Revo- 
lutionary war at the town of Rye, in the State of New York, near Greenwich, Ct., where 
Putnam rode down the precipice to escape from the British troops who were in pursuit of 
him. . 

William Brewster, of whom we would now more particularly speak, was fitted for col- 
lege at the Academy in Plainfield, Ct. under the famous Mr. Ebenezer Pemberton. He 
entered college the Freshman year and graduated with his class highly respectable for 
scholarship. Soon after graduating he commenced the study of Divinity and pursued it 
until he was licensed to preach. He was never settled in the ministry. His health was 
feeble when he graduated, and he slowly declined in a consumption till he died, aged 24 
years, in twenty-eight months after taking his degree. He was a pleasant, social young 
man, much esteemed and beloved, of good talents ‘and promise. 

The following lines are inscribed on the marble at the head of his grave. 

“Oh death, thou cruel foe to human kind, a 

Thy rage no art can tame, no strength can bind ; 
Tis thou that blasts the youthful scholar’s hope, 
By thee, the strictest friendship ’s broke ; 

For thee a father mourns, a son in sighs, 

While tears steal softly down a sister's eyes. 

Here Brewster lies cut down in early youth, 

A son of science and the friend of truth.” 

[William Augustus Brewster, M. D., Dr. Thacher’s History of Plymouth, Dr. 


Allen’s Biog. Dict.] , ss 
Of the name of Brewster, fifteen have received degrees at colleges in this country. 


* As these Sketches were left in an unfinished state, alterations and additions have been made, as infor- 


jon has ber btained.—Eps. : 
"at Te Brewster of Hampton, Ct. thinks that the namés of the children of Elder Brewster were Trulove, 


Wrestling, Jonathan, Lurvonia, William, Mary, and Nathaniel. 


Pi 
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JOHN CALEF, B. A. 


Mr. Calef was born in Kingston, N. H., Sept. 23, 1762. His father was Col. John 
Calef of the same place, and his mother’s name before marriage was Judith Chellis. She 
was of Kingston also. The grandfather of the subject of this notice, it is believed, lived 
for a time in Newbury, Ms. butafterwardsin Kingston, where he died. His birth place is 
not known. Mr. Calef prepared for college with the Rev. Elihu Thayer, D. D. of his 
native place, who was in the habit of instructing youth in the common branches of edu- 
cation, After leaving college he contemplated studying medicine; but his health not 
admitting of close application to literary pursuits, he abandoned the idea and turned his 
attention to agriculture. He, therefore, never entered either of the learned professions. 
Mr. Calef married Abigail Bartlett, Nov. 27,1788. They have had three daughters, viz. 
Abigail, Salome, and Helena. Salome died a few. weeks short of the age of eighteen 
years. - Helena is married and lives in Heniker, N. H. Abigail still resides with her 
parents. Mr. Calef bas been employed more or less in town business, and he one 
year represented Goshen, N. H., where he now resides, in the General Court. He also 
lived a few years in Pembroke, N. H. He and his wife are quite infirm.—[Rev. Ora 
Pearson, Rev. Abraham Burnham, Rev. Peter Sanborn and Rev. Abel Manning} 

Only three of the name of Calef have graduated at the colleges in the United States. 


BARUCH CHASE, M. A. 


In seeking information in reference to Mr. Baruch Chase, we have found materials for 
brief notices in respect to a number of the descendants of Aquila Chase, who was the 
first of the name of Chase who came to this country. We shall, therefore, speak of 
various individuals of the family, and not confine our remarks to the individual at the 
head of this article, believing that the genealogical accounf will be interesting and worthy 
to be thus preserved.—AQuiLA CHAsE was born in Cornish (England) in 1618. He 
came to this country in 1640 and located himself at Hampton, N. H., and five years 
afterwards moved io Newbury, Ms. with his wife Anne. They hadelevenchildren. He 
died in Newbury, Dec. 24, 1670.—Moses, the youngest of his sons, was born Dec. 24, 
1663. He married Anne Follansbee Nov. 10,1684. They had many children. Their first 
was DANIEL, born Sept. 20, 1685. He married Sarah March, Jan. 2, 1707. They had 
many children. Their first born was Samuel. He married Mary Dudley. They had 
a large family, five sons and six daughters. Their sons were Samuel, Dudley, Jonathan, 
March, Solomon.—DupLeEy married Alice Corbet of Mendon, Aug. 23, 1753. They 
lived in Sutton about ten years, and then moved to Cornish, N. H. They had fifteen 
children, viz. John, Mercy, Lois, Simeon, Abigail, Salmon, Ithamar, Baruch, Alice, 
Sarah, Daniel Corbet, Heber, Dudley, Rachel, Philander. Eightof these first mentioned 
were born in Sutton; the remainder in Cornish. Five of these sons were educated at 

Dartmouth College, viz. Salmon, Baruch, Heber, Dudley, Philander. John, the first 
born, died very young—Simeon, Ithamar, and Daniel Corbet were farmers, All the 
daughters married well and brought up families, most of them large. Salmon was an 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law in Portland.* Baruch is an Attorney and was Solicitor 
for Hillsborough County, N. H., for ten years, justice of the peace and President of 

ree ny se Bank. He has held also various minor offices. Heber wasa physician. 

Dudley was an Attorney at Law, a member of the General Court of Vermont, Chief Judge 

of Supreme Court, Member of Congress in the House of Representatives and also in the 

Senate. Philander has many years been preaching the Gospel and is now Bishop of [llinois. 

It is expected that a full history of his life will soon appear. These five brothers, after 

they left college, each instructed a private school for about two years.—Baruch was 
instructor of Moor’s School, connected with Dartmouth College, for one and a half 
years. He prepared twenty-seven young men for college, who entered that institution, 
and most of them have been honorable and useful men. 

The following is a copy from the Family Record of Dudley Chase and Olive Corbet. 

They were married Aug. 23, 1753—their children were fifteen. 


John—lived only a few days. 


Mercy, born April 6, 1755, married Stephen Child, had a large family. 
Lois; b. Aug. 16, 1756, «Benjamin Smith, op AS 
Simeon, b. June 14, 1758, «Mary March, “two children. 
Abigail, b. Nov. 9, 1759, «© John Morse, «© many children, 
Salmon, b. July 14, 1761, «© Mary Simpson, s° five children. 
Ithamar, b. Sept. 27, 1762, ««  Jennette Ralston, «many children. 
Baruch, b. March 27, 1764, «Ellen Wiggin, * three children. 


* Some account was given of him in the last number of the American Quarterly Register, in the article 
containing Statistics respecting the Bar of Cumborland County, Me. 
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Alice, b. Oct. 17, 1765, married Bibye Lake Cotton, had many children. 

Sarah, b. Sept. 14, 1767, _ ‘Tireh Durkee, «© one son only. 

Daniel Corbet, b. Jan. 13, 1769, never married both died about twenty-four 
Heber, b. Sept. 2, 1770, never married ; ; years old. 

Dudley, b. Dec. 30, 1771, married Olive Brown, 

Rachel, b. Jan. 10, 1774, «*_ Joseph Dennison, _ had a large family. 


Philander, b. Dec. 14, 1775, MG Mary Fay, and 


«  §. M. Ingraham, } ‘* many children. 

Baruch Chase prepared for college in Moor’s School at Hanover. He read law with 
Bradley, Buck, and Aaron Hutchinson, Esqrs. at Lebanon, principally with the latter. He 
commenced business in Hopkinton, N. H., Oct. 4, 1790; married Ellen Wiggin, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Wiggin, Esq. and sister of Benjamin Wiggin and Timothy Wiggin, now 
of London, Eng., and had three children, a daughter who died in a few days after birth, 
Benjamin Wiggin and Samuel Greenleaf; the former a merchant in Philadelphia, the 
latter a farmer in Hopkinton. 

Of the grandchildren of Dudley Chase and Olive Corbet, seven have been educated at 
college, viz. two sons of Philander Chase, two of Ithamar Chase, one son of Salmon 
Chase, and two sons of Rachel Chase, who married Joseph Denison, M. D.—[ Records of 
the Chase Family.]—There have been forty-five graduates of the name in the country. 


ERASTUS CLARK, M. A., 


was the son of Doct. Clark, a physician at Lebanon, Ct. He was young in college, of a 
sprightly turn of mind, and a good scholar. He studied law with his brother at Wind- 
ham, Ct., became a very respectable attorney, lived at Utica, N. Y., and was a member 
of the State legislature as a representative and also as a senator. Possessed of good com- 
mon sense, great integrity of character, and unostentatious piety, he was much beloved 
by those who knew him, and sustained with credit to himself and with the approbation of 
others, the office of elder in the Presbyterian church where he lived. He married 
Sophia Flint, a niece of the Rev. Dr. Flint of Hartford, Ct., who resided at that time 
with her uncle. She still lives, but her husband died before 1830.—[Hon. Charles 
Marsh, Gen. John Francis and Hon. Calvin Goddard.|—One hundred and sixty indi- 
viduals of the name of Clark or Clarke have graduated at the colleges in this country. 


WILLIAM DANIELSON, B. A., 


son of Col. Danielson, was born at Killingly, Ct. He was one of the most modest and 
unpretending, and yet one of the best scholars in his class. He was aman of deep 
thought, but of few words. It is not known that he entered upon the studies of a pro- 
fession. He died within a year or two after graduating, and probably fella sacrifice to 
severe study.—[Rev. Jzel Washburn, Hon. Charles Marsh, and Hon. Calvin God- 
dard.|—Four of the name have graduated. 


ELKANAH DAY, B. A. 


He was from Westminster, Vt., at which place his father was a physician. He 
studied medicine and commenced the practice of it in Reading, Vt., where he resided a 
few years, and then moved away; but where he went, or whether he is now living is 
not known.—[ Hon. Charles Marsh, Rev. Azel Washburn. 

Twenty-nine of the name have graduated. 


GORDON DORRANCE, M. A. 


He was born August 1, 1765, in what is now called Sterling, one of the most eastern 
towns in Connecticut. His parents were born in the same place, and his grand-parents, 
on the side of his father and mother both, lived and died in that town. He prepared for 
admission to college with the Rev. Levi Hart, D. D. of Griswold, formerly the North 
Society in Preston, Ct. After graduating, he spent a season in teaching at Griswold, and 
then studied divinity with Dr. Hart. He commenced preaching at the close of the 
year 1788, and was ordained at Windsor, in the County of Berkshire, Ms., July 1, 1795. 
Having labored faithfully and successfully as a minister of Christ in that place for nearly 
forty years, he was dismissed in 1834. Since that time, preferring the ministry to any 
other employment, he has frequently preached, though not with a wish or view to settle- 
ment. He now resides at Sunderland, Ms. He married for his first wife a daughter of 
Daniel Morgan, Esq. of Griswold, by whom he had two children. One died in infancy. 
The other, named Gardiner, still lives;—graduated at Williams College in 1820, where 
he also received a master’s degree, and also the degree of doctor of medicine 3—is now 
a practising physician at Amherst, Ms. For his second wife, who still survives, Mr. 
Dorrance married the widow of the late Col. Moses Tyler of Griswold, Ct. 

Eight of the name have received degrees. 
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MOSES FISKE, M. A., 


was the son of Peter Fiske, who was born at what is now called Sherburne, Ms. 
His grandfather bore, it is believed, the name of Isaac, and was a descendant of the 
ancestor, David Fiske, who fled from persecution in England, with several brothers 
and their mother, and settled in Watertown, Ms., and was one of the early proprietors 
of the town, and was admitted a freeman in 1638. Of his emigration from England to 
this country and settlement in Watertown, there is a particular account in Mather’s 
Magnalia. Peter Fiske married Sarah Perry, daughter of Joseph Perry, who was of 
Marlborough, Ms. His son Moses was born at Grafton, Ms. in 1759. He prepared for 
college principally with Rev. Samuel Reed of Warwick, Ms. When he graduated in 
1786, he delivered the salutatory oration in Latin. In 1788, he was appointed Tutor in 
Dartmouth College, and continued in that office until 1795, discharging its duties with 
great fidelity and ability. He was very thorough and successful as an instructor. Before 
or about the time he became Tutor, he was approbated to preach the gospel, and delivered 
a few discourses, but soon abandoned the idea of following the ministry as a profession. 
More than forty years ago he went to Tennessee, and is now living there in the 80th year 
of his age, in Hilham, Overton County. He remained single until he was more than fifly 
years of age. He then married, and has brought up a family of nine children, eight of 
whom are nowliving. Mr. Fiske always possessed a fondness for learning, and, although 
his principal business of late has been agriculture, yet he has continued to apply himself 
to reading and study. No man of his years, probably, has kept up with the times better 
than he has done. Not a few individuals in the State of Tennessee are indebted to him 
for the education they have acquired. He was always disposed to encourage the de- 
- sponding and aid the needy. While Tutor in college, although his means were quite 
limited, he assisted many, and furnished some with almost their entire means of pro- 
curing an education. 

He early manifested a strong disapprobation of involuntary servitude, went to Tennessee 
an enemy to slavery, and remains so to this day. He never was the owner of a slave, 
although their services would have been very convenient to him. 

He has never filled any public office higher than that of a justice of the peace, as he 
never could without soliciting it from the people. This he would not condescend to do. 

He was the author of many fugitive pieces, as essays and poetical effusions. He was 
for some time editor of a periodical called the ‘‘ Eagle,” published at Dartmouth College. 
He published a sermon, entitled, * Tyrannical Liberty-men: a Discourse on Negro 
Slavery in the United States, composed at on the late Federal Thanksgiving day, 
(19th Feb. 1795.) ‘And I beheld the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no 
comforter, and on the side of the oppressors there was power, but they had no comforter.’ 
(Eccl. iv. 1.) He published also an English grammar, called ** The Young Gentleman 
and Ladies’ Accidence,” published at Worcester, Ms. in 1792. In 1811, October 31, he 
was elected a Corresponding Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
American Antiquarian Society has also honored him by electing him a member of their 
institution. Heis an elder brother of the Rev. John Fiske of New Braintree, Ms.—[Rev. 
John Fiske and Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, D. D.] 

Fifty-two of the name of Fisk or Fiske have graduated. 


STEPHEN FULLER, M. A., 


was born at Mansfield, Ct.,, December, 1757. His father, David Fuller, was a farmer in 
yather low circumstances as to property, but a very devoted Christian. The son con- 
tinued with the father till he was twenty-one, laboring on the farm and assisting in 
supporting the family. Having hopefully become a subject of grace under the ministry 
of the Rev. Dr, Richard Salter, who was pastor of the church in Mansfield, he con- 
cluded, with the advice of his pastor andsother Christian friends, to attempt to obtain an 
education for the ministry. He commenced fitting for college with Dr. Salter. Soon 
after this his father removed his family to Stafford, and his son went with him and 
taught a school in that place, pursuing at the same time his preparatory studies with the 
Rev. John Willard. After being at Stafford a year or two, he went to Hanover, N. H., 
and was received into the family of the Rev. Eden Burroughs, then pastor of the church 
in the East parish of Hanover, who treated him as a father during his collegiate course, 
and, in a pecuniary way, assisted him. After graduating, Mr. Fuller commenced the 
study of theology with Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Burroughs. During that time he taught a 
school in the vicinity. He also spent two or three months in the study of divinity with the 
Rev. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Burton of Thetford, Vt., from whom he derived much benefit. 
There was a very intimate friendship between them as long as Mr. Fuller lived. Being 
but twelve miles apart, they used to be frequently in each other’s study, praying and 
conversing together. Before settling in the ministry, Mr. Fuller preached in various 
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places with great acceptance. Having received an invitation from the people in 
Vershire, Vt. to become their spiritual guide, he accepted their invitation, and was 
ordained their first minister September, 1788, and was soon after married to Miss Phebe 
Thurston of Hollis, N. H. They had ten children, seven sons and three daughters. 
Their names are Henry, Stephen Hopkins, Sewall, Phebe, Lucy, Lydia, Edwin, Edward 
Crocker, David Thurston and Joseph. Phebe, the eldest daughter, married the Rev. 
Silas M’Keen, now of Belfast, Me. She died at Bradford, Vt., leaving three daughters, 
now grown. Lydia, the youngest daughter, died in Vershire soon after her sister. Two 
of the sons, Henry and Joseph, are settled ministers in Connecticut, graduates of Middle- 
bury College.. Two other sons, Edward C. and David T., are graduates of Williams 
College. Edward C. is a minister and stated supply at Piermont, N. H., and David T, 
is an attorney in Delaware, Ohio. Sewall and Edwin are farmers, the first in Vershire 
and the second in Fairlee, Vt.. Stephen H. is a practising physician in East Haddam, Ct. 
All the children have become professors of religion except two. 

Mr. Fuller was one of the editors of the “ Adviser, or Vermont Evangelical Magazine,” 
issued at Middlebury. He published several sermons; one delivered at the installation 
of the Rev. Sylvester Dana of Orford, N. H.; one delivered at the ordination of the 
Rev. Joel Byington, from Matt. xxviii. 20; one on Lord’s day, March 31, 1811, from 
Isa. viii. 20; one from the text. ‘‘ Whatis truth?” also four ‘On the advantages of 
Union and Christian Discipline in Churches.” 

Mr. Fuller was accounted one of the best preachers in Vermont in his day. He was 
often called to officiate on special occasions. His manner in the pulpit was deliberate 
and peculiarly adapted to interest the attention. He seldom preached without an attentive 
auditory. His exhibitions of divine truth were always clear and forcible, and some of 
his illustrations of the guilt of the sinner were uncommonly impressive. His views of 
the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel accorded with those of Edwards and Hopkins. 
He was a man highly respectable for talents and scholarship, a sound and able theologian, 
and a useful minister of Jesus Christ. There was a general revival of religion in his 
congregation in 1808-9, besides other partial seasons of grace. An account of this revival 
was published in the *‘ Adviser.” The estimation in which he was held as a divine may, 
in some measure, be learned from the fact that a number of young men pursued their 
theological studies under his direction. 

Mr. Fuller was constitutionally retiring, and never very social except with his most 
intimate friends, He was very grave, and his habits of study excellent. His judgment 
was good, and appears to have been appreciated, for his opinions and advice were often 
sought in difficult cases. Having labored faithfully in the ministry in Vershire about 
twenty-eight years, he died, greatly lamented, in 1816, aged 60. His widow still survives, 
though quite infirm.—[Rev. Henry Fuller, Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, D. D. and Rev 
Azel Washburn.) 

Fifty-one of this name have received degrees at the colleges in this country. 


CALVIN GODDARD, M. A., 


was born at Shrewsbury, in the County of Worcester, and Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, on the 17th day of July, A. D. 1768. His father was Daniel Goddard, a farmer 
who lived upon and owned a farm of three hundred acres near the meeting house in 
Shrewsbury, of which his grandfather was first proprietor, and where he lived and died. 
His grandfather, Edward Goddard, was born at Watertown, Ms. March, 1675, and died 
at Framingham, Feb. 1754. He was for many years a justice of the peace, and repre- 
sented that town for a succession of years in the General Court, and in May, 1733, was 
appointed a member of his majesty’s council, which office he held for three years under 
Governor Belcher. He was the son of William Goddard, who was born in London, and 
came to this country, a fugitive from religious persecution, in 1666. The great fire in 
London the same year consumed his house, and all his property in London. His father, 
Edward Goddard, a wealthy farmer in Norfolk county, England, being on the * parlia- 
ment side,’ had his house destroyed and plundered by a company of eavaliers. The 
mother of the subject of this notice was Mary Willard, of Grafton, Ms. and was married 
November 17, 1756. She was related to the family of Willards in Massachusetts. To 
her pious instructions, exertions, and maternal kindness, her son was greatly indebted. 
Mr. Goddard prepared for college at Shrewsbury, partly under the care of a relative, 
Nathan Goddard, Esq., who lived at that place, and was a graduate of Harvard College ; 
partly under the care of Rev. Benjamin Stone, who spent the cold winter of 1780 at his 
father’s house, because the depth of the snow would not allow him to leave it; and partly 
under the care of Rev. Joseph Sumner, D..D., many years the clergyman of that town. 
His employment has been that of a lawyer. Before entering upon his profession, how- 
ever, he was preceptor of Plainfield Academy, Ct. where he taught Latin and Greek two 
years. He studied law in the office of Col. Jeremiah Halsey, of Preston, County of New 
London, Ct., was admitted to the bar November, 1790, and commenced the practice of 
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law in Plainfield, County of Windham, in the winter of 1791-2. In Lape eaepitereated 
that town in the General Assembly, and-continued to do so with little intermission 1 otil 
1800, and in 1799—1800 was graskcs of the House of Representatives in State Legis- 
lature. He was elected a member of Congress in 1801, and afterwar * second and 
third time. In the spring of 1805 he resigned his seat in the ninth Congress, to which 
he had been elected the preceding autumn. In the spring of 1807 he removed to 
Norwich, Ct., where he now resides—while he still represented the town of Plainfield 
in the General Assembly, and was again chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
He was successively for several years Mayor of the City of Norwich, until he resigned 
that office. From 1810 to 1815 he was a member of what was then called the upper 
house, now Senate. In the year 1814, was elected member of the convention commonly 
called the Hartford Convention, and subsequently by the Legislature appointed delegate 
to proceed to Washington, and attempt to carry into effect the objects of that body, which 
was rendered unnecessary by the arrival of the Treaty of Peace. In 1815 he was 
elected one of the Judges of the Superior Court, and continued in that office three years, 
until a revolution took place in the political character of Connecticut, when in 1819-20 
seven members of the Court, he with others, had leave to retire. He was elected in 
the spring of 1819 a Representative in the General Assembly from the town of Norwich, 
as is supposed, in part by those opposed to his politics. From that time to the present he 
has devoted his time sedulously to his profession. On the 27th November, 1794, Judge 
Goddard was married to Alice Cogswell Hart, at that time the only daughter of the Rev. 
Levi Hart, D. D. of Preston, now Griswold, New London County, and granddaughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Bellamy of Bethlem, Litchfield County. She was a woman of great 
excellence of character, and died in May, 1832. They were blessed with six children ; 
Charles Backus, who graduated at Yale College in 1814, studied law, and in 1817 
migrated to Zanesville, Ohio, where he married Harriet Convers, and has ever since 
been in the practice of law, has a family of seven children, the eldest of whom is now a 
member of Yale College ;—George Calvin, a graduate of Yale College, studied law and 
resided for a time in Philadelphia, has been several years in the practice of law in New 
York, where he married Catharine, a daughter of Seth P. Staples, Esq., and where they 
now reside, with a family of three children ;—Alice Hart, who married Asa Child, Esq. 
a graduate alsoof Yale College, a lawyer now residing in Norwich city—they have three 
children ;—Julia Tracy, who now resides with her father ;—James Burrill, is a merchant 
in Norwich, married Jane Newton Adams, has two children, and they reside with his 
father ;—Levi Hart, a graduate of Yale College, studied law in the office of his father, 
and for a time at the law school in Cambridge, Ms. ; admitted to the bar; married Mary 
Woodbridge Perkins ; removed to Ohio, where he practised law two years; returned, 
gave up his profession, and is now a farmer, residing at Salem, in New London County, 
Ct. Judge Goddard has been a distinguished lawyer and civilian, and a very worthy 
citizen; and in his declining years, enjoys the hope of a glorious immortality.—[ Gene- 
alogy of the Goddard Family.] 
Twenty-two of the name of Goddard have received academical degrees. 


DANIEL GORDON, M. A., 


was the son of Daniel and Jennet Gordon, of Lisbon, Ct., and was born about 1765. It 
is not known where he attended to his preparatory studies, but he passed his collegiate 
life with the usual reputation. He immediately entered upon the study of medicine, under 
the direction of Dr. Elisha Perkins, of Plaintield, Ct., and having finished his studies, 
he went into the practice of physic in that town, where he continued several years, a 
respectable and useful physician. Dr. Gordon married Miss Priscilla Pierce of Plain- 
field, a lady of great worth,-by whom he had a number of children, viz. Jedediah, 
Chauncy, Daniel, and Mary. In the course of eight or ten years after marriage, he 
removed with his family to Granville, N.Y. Where he now resides, is unknown, 
though it is believed that both he and his wife still live-—[Rev. Jacob Allen, Rev. Gor- 
don Dorrance.]—Twenty-two of the name of Gordon have received degrees. 


STEPHEN GROVER, M. A. 


He was a native of Tolland, Ct. and the son of Joseph Grover, who was also, probably, 
born in the same town. He was engaged as a soldier in the Revolutionary war, where 
he received a wound, He entered college considerably advanced in life, having attended 
to his preparatory studies under the tuition of the Rev. Nathan Williams, D.D. He was 
a very pious, worthy man, though not a distinguished scholar, His theological course 
of instruction, he pursued with Dr. Williams, of his native place. Mr. Grover married 
and settled in the ministry in Caldwell, a town adjoining Newark in New Jersey, and 
there died suddenly in his bed at 3 o’clock in the morning of June 22, 1836, in the 78th 
year of his age, and the 50th year of his ministry. His brother Joseph graduated at 
Dartmouth in the class of 1773, settled in the ministry, and is supposed to be yet living, 
—[Rev. Abram Marsh, Hon. C. Marsh.J|—Four of the name have received degrees, 
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He was the son of the Rev. Levi Hart, D. D. of Preston, Ct., and fitted for college 
with his father. After graduating, he studied law with Judge Tapping Reeve of 
Litchfield, Ct. and about the time he became of age, commenced practice in his profession 
at Norwich city, in his native State, where he remained for more than twenty years. 
He afterwards removed to the State of New York, and in 1834 died, at the house of his 
son, who then resided at Bristol, Pa. 

Mr. Hart was married twice. His first wife was Miss Eunice Backus of Norwich, 
and his second wife was Mrs. Eliza. Brown, an English lady, who was the widow of Maj. 
Jackson Brown of the British army, and had at the time of this marriage a large family 
of children. She has deceased. Mr. Hart had one son by his first wife, whose name is 
William Backus. He graduated at Yale College in 1817, and now resides in the city of 
New York.—[Hon. Calvin Goddard.] 

Of the name of Hart, thirty-seven have been graduated. 


*~ 


ASAHEL HUNTINGTON, M. A., 


was born in Franklin, Ct., March 17, 1761. His paternal ancestors were among the 
early settlers of Norwich, of which Franklin was a part before its incorporation as a 
town. His grandfather, Deacon Christopher Huntington, died at an adyanced age, leaving 
four sons, viz: Christopher, Theophilus, Elisha and Barnabas, His father, Barnabas, 
was born June, 1728, and died April 14, 1787. He worthily sustained the office of 
deacon, and was greatly respected for his moral worth. His mother, whose maiden 
name was Anne Wright, was born Oct. 18, 1732. and lived to nearly the age of one 
hundred years. She was a woman of great excellence of character, and a pious and 
devoted Christian. Under the faithful instruction and guidance of such parents, the 
subject of this notice made an early profession of religion, which he illustrated and 
adorned through the remainder of his life. He determined to devote himself to the 
work of the ministry, and pursued his studies preparatory for college under the tuition 
of the Rev. and venerable Samuel Nott, D. D. who still survives as pastor of the 
church in Franklin. When his class graduated he pronounced the valedictory oration. 
He pursued his theological studies for the term of nearly three years, at first under 
the direction of Rev. Dr. Charles Backus of Somers, Ct., and afterwards under 
Rev. Dr. Levi Hart of Preston, (now Griswold,) Ct. He was ordained as pastor of 
the Congregational Church and Society in Topsfield, Ms. November 12, 1789, as 
successor to the Rev. Daniel Breck. Dr. Hart preached his ordination sermon. He 
was married to Alethea Lord, daughter of Elisha Lord, M. D. of Pomfret, Ct., June 2, 
1791. Having fulfilled a successful and useful ministry for a period of nearly twenty- 
four years, among an entirely united church and people, he died April 22, 1813, after a 
sickness (throat distemper) of five days, leaving a widow, who still survives, and five 
children, viz: Alethea, Elisha, Asahel, Hezekiah and Mary Ann, of whom only two now 
survive, viz: Elisha Huntington, M. D. of Lowell, Ms., and Asahel Huntington, 
counsellor-at-law, of Salem, Ms. The discourse at his funeral was preached by Rev. 
Isaac Braman of Rowley, (now Georgetown,) and was published in connection with a 
sermon partly written out. by Mr. Huntington on the same day that he was seized with 
his last illness, from the text ‘* Be ye also ready; for in such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of man cometh.” 

Mr. Huntington published several occasional discourses. He was a discriminating and 
faithful preacher. His theological opinions were strictly evangelical; but being a truly wise 
man, and affectionate and conciliatory in all his intercourse with his’ people, he secured 
and retained their confidence, attachment and respect throughout the entire period of 
his ministry. In the private relations of life, he was a model of all that was good and 
excellent. His praise is still in the churches, as well as in the hearts of all who possessed 
an intimate knowledge of his character and virtues.— We close with an extract from the 
sermon preached at his funeral by the Rev. Mr. Braman. ‘His moral and religious char- 
acter was without a blot. Inall social and relative duties, he was faithful and scrupulously 
exact. Of conjugal affection and parental tenderness and fidelity, he was a model. As 
a friend, (and to whom was he not a friend?) he was affectionate and sincere. Modest 
and unassuming, as well as of a social turn, he was uncommonly amiable as a companion. 
As if born for the sole purpose of comforting the afflicted and making his fellow creatures 
happy, his life was that of active benevolence. As a minister of the gospel, his praise 
is in the churches—among the people of God, who are willing to hear divine truth, 
though it come to them in a still small voice. In prayer he was fervent, solemn and 
devout. To know the mind of the Lord was his first object, and then to declare it to 
his hearers for their instruction and profit. A faithful servant of Christ, mindful of his 
responsibility to him, and sincere in his affection for his people, he watched for their 
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souls as one that must give an account; ne to declare the whole counsel 
of God.”—[Asahel Huntington, Esq. ag Rev. Peter Sanborn.] : yf 
Sixty-one of the name have graduated at our colleges. ee a 
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: CHARLES MARSH, LL. D., tere 

.. ae 

was born at Lebanon, Ct., July 10, 1765, and was the son of Joseph Marsh, who. was 
also a native of Lebanon. His mother’s maiden name was Dorothy Mason, and her 4 
father, Dea. Mason, who resided “in that part of Norwich which is now called Franklin, 
was half brother of the celebrated missionary, David Brainerd, by the mother’s side, and 
she, Mrs. Marsh, was sister (o the father of the Hon, Jeremiah Mason of Boston, The 7 


father, with his family, moved to Hartford, Vt. about the year 1773. In the Revolutionary : 
war he was a colonel, and commanded a regiment. He was chief justice of the county 
court for many years, and also lieutenant governor of the State. 

The subject of this biographical notice fitted for college at Moor’s school in Hanover, j 
N. H., under the instruction of the pious Mr. Jacob Wood. He entered Dartmouth 
College in 1782, and graduated one of tbe best scholars in his class in 1786. He pursued 
the study of law under the direction of the Hon. Tapping Reeve, LL D. of Litchfield,Ct, 
a graduate of the College of New Jersey, who in 1784 established a law school, and 
became a distingui-hed instructor of youth in the legal profession. At the usual time 
Mr. Marsh was admitted to the bar of Connecticut, and, in May, 1789, he was admitted 
tothe bar in Vermont, having removed to Woodstock, where he has ever since resided 
and followed the practice of his profession. He was appointed District Attorney of the 
United States for the State of Vermont in 1797 by President Washington, and he con- 
tinued to hold that office till the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the presidency, when he 
was removed. He was elected a member of Congress, and served in that capacity from 
1815 to 1818—one term. 

In his profession, Mr. Marsh has ranked high, and his opinion and advice on legal 
subjects have been much sought. Twelve or fifteen individuals have pursued their 
studies in the law under his direction. 

_ Mr. Marsh has taken a deep interest in the cause of education and of religion. In 
1809, he was elected one of the Trustees of his Alia Mater, which office he holds to the 
present time. He was elected in 1818 a corporate member of the Ainerican Board of Com- 
“missioners for Foreign Missions. He has been President of the Vermont Bible Society, 
and he is at the present time one of the Vice-presidents of the American Education 
Society, and of the American Bible Society. 

In 1790, Mr. Marsh was married to Anu Collins. daughter of Mr. John Collins of Litch- 
field, They had two children, Charles and Ann Collins. Charles graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1813, studied law at Litehfield, Ct., and in the State of New York, where he 
was admitted to the bar in 1816. He settled at Lansingburgh, N. Y., and married Mary 
Leonard of that place, and died at Louisville, Ky. July, 1817, while on a journey for 
his health. The daughter married Dr. John Burrell of Woodstock, where they now 
reside. In 1793, Mr. Marsh was bereaved of his wife; and in 1798 he married for his 
second wife Mrs, Susan Arnold, widow of Josiah Lyndon Arnold, Esq., a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, and an attorney at St. Johnsbury, Vt. She is the daughter of 
Dr. Elisha Perkins cf Plainfield, Ct. By this marriage, he had children—Lyndon 
Arnold, who graduated at Dartmouth Collere 1819, and is an attorney at Woodstock, Vt., 
married Lucy Swan, daughter of Benjamin Swan, Esq., and has one son; George 
Perkins, who graduated at Dartmouth College 1820, and is an attorney at Burlington, Vt., 
married Harriet Buel, daughter of Co!. Ozias Buel of Burlington, by whom he has one 
surviving son, his wife having died about 1832, and he has recently married for his 
second wile Caroline Crane; Joseph, who received a degree of medicine at Dartmouth 

College 1830, and is a physician at Burlington, Vt.; Sarah Burrell, who married the 
Hon. Wyllys Lyman, a graduate of Yale College, and an attorney at Burlington, Vt. ; 
and Charles, who resides with his father. 


Forty-nine persons of the name of Marsh have received degrees. 


* NATHAN MUSSEY, B. A. 


He was born in Spencer, October 29, 1762. His father, Mr. John Mussey, was a 
respectable farmer of that place, with whom his son spent the early part of his life. 
About the age of sixteen, he was out during a few short campaigns in the American 
service in the Revolutionary war. He fitted for college with Rev. Daniel Foster, then 
minister of New Braintree. After graduating in 1786, he went into the lower part of 
what is now the State of Maine, and it is said that he preached there. It is not known 
with whom he studied theology. In 1788, he returned to Spencer, and preached for 
Rey. Mr, Pope several times. He then took aschool in the centre of the town, but before 
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his time expired, he left the place one evening without even informing his friends where 

he was going. His method of leaving, led people to suspect that he was suffering some 
alienation of mind. It is thought that he injured his intellectual powers by too close 
application to study. His friends received no intelligence froin him till the end of eight 
years. He then wrote to them that he first went to Maine, and then to the West, had 
also been to New Orleans and the West Indies, and was then in Ohio. He remained in 
Ohio, working at the carpenter’s trade, and lived alone. He was living a few years 
since at Marietta, but whether he is now alive is uncertain, He was a man of consid- 
erable mind, but his mental powers were not properly disciplined.—[ Rev. Levi Packard.j 

Five of the name of Mussey or Mussy have received degrees, : 


REED PAIGE, M. A. 


He was the son of Col. Timothy Paige of Hardwick, Ms., and was born in that place 
Aug. 30, 1764. He was an excellent scholar. Having finished his academical course, 
he pursued his studies in divinity under the guidance of the Rev. Nathanael Emmons, D. D. 
of Franklin, Ms. He was ordained the first minister of the church in Hancock, N. H. 
Sept. 21, 1791, and continued to labor among them in word and doctrine till his death, 
which occurred July 22, 1816, at the age of 52. He was esteemed by his brethren in 
the ministry and by his people as a man of strong mind, and a good preacher. He was 
highly respectable as a divine, sound in religious sentiment, and correct in moral practice. 
During the latter part of his life, he entered deeply into politics, and represented the 
town of Hancock in the State Legislature from 1809 to 1814, and in 1816—seven years; 
and was in office at the time of decease. In that body his talents and character were 
respected and highly appreciated. 

The publications of Mr Paige were a Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Jabez P. 
Fisher in 1796; an Oration on the 4th of July, on the National Independence; an 
Election Sermon, 1805; a Sermon on the National Fast, 1812; a Sermon at Lynd- 
borough, N. H. 1815. 

Mr. Paige married Miss Hannah Paige of Bedford, Ms., who survived him and still 
lives at Hancock. They had seven children. One died in infancy. The other six are 
supposed to be now living. Their names, in the order of their age, is as follows, viz: 
Abigail, Mary, David, Timothy, George Reed, and William. The daughters are married 3 
the elder lives in Peterborough, N. H., the younger lives in Oswego, N. Y. David is 
in La Port, Ia., Timothy in Detroit, Mich., George Reed in Illinois, and William in 
St. Louis.—[Rev. Archibald Burgess.] : 

Hight of the name have received academical degrees. 


PETER SANBORN, M. A., 


was born at Kingston, N. H., Aug. 1767, where his father lived and died. His great- 
grandfather, whose name was probably Tristram or Peter, having married the daughter 
of a clergyman in England by the name of Bachellor, came early to this country and 
settled at Hampton, N. H. After a number of years, the Rev. Mr. Bachellor came over 
to see his children and took home with him their youngest son who never returned. The 
other two remained with their father at Hampton, and from these brothers have sprung, 
it is believed, all of the name of Sanborn in this country. One of these named Tristram 
with three other persons moved into the unbroken wilderness of what was afterwards 
called Kingston, embracing the towns of Hawke (now Danville,) Sandown and East 
Kingston, besides the present town of Kingston. He was an original proprietor and an 
important man in the place, and the first deacon of the church. He lived to be 88 years 
of age. His first wife died at the birth of her only child, who did not Jong survive the 
mother. He married for his second wife’ Margaret Taylor, by whom he had fourteen 
children, seven daughters in succession, all of whom died young; then seven sons, five 
of whom lived to have families. Their naines were Peter, who lived to be 98 years of age, 
Tristram, Abraham, Jethro and William. William, who was born in 1722 and died in 1810, 
in the 88th year of his age, married Mary Sleeper, by whom he had eleven children, 
whose names were Margaret, Jethro, Huldah, Mary, Tristram, Noah, Dolly, Joseph 
and Benjamin (twins) Peter and William. Joseph died in infancy, and the other ter 
have lived to be over 70 years, and some of them over 80 years of age. Three stiil sur- 
vive, Dolly, Peter, and William, who isa physician at Falmouth, Me. His wife dying he 
married for his second wife a widow by the name of Wier, and for his third wife a widow 
by the name of Chase. Hisson Peter, who is the particular subject of this notice, fitted for 
college with the Rev. Dr. Thayer of Kingston. As his parents were both prefessors of 
religion, and his mother who was converted under the preaching of the Rev. Mr. White- 
field, a remarkably pious woman, he was religiously educated. Still be was destitute of 
religion, The year before he went to Hanover, there had been a great revival of reli- 
gion in Dartmouth College, which often since has been visited with the effusions of the 
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Holy Ghost. When he entered that seat of learning, he found all connected with the 
college to be engaged in prayer and praise. Many fervent addresses were made to him 
by his classmates and others. Under these circumstances it was that Mr. Sanborn expe- 
rienced religion and dedicated himself to God in the ministry of his Son. é 

The first year after graduating Mr. Sanborn spent at his father’s in teaching a school 
and in attending to various studies. He then went to Taunton, Ms. and placed himself 
under the theological instructions of the Rev. Ephraim Judson. Having been licensed, 
he preached first as a candidate at Attleboro’, then at Epping, Brentwood, Raymond, 
Exeter and New Rowley. He commenced his labors at Reading, May, 1789, and was 
ordained June 9, 1790. The sermon on the occasion was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Thayer. During his ministry there were three great revivals of religion. ‘The first 
commenced soon after his ordination and continued in a greater or less degree, about 
two years; the second in 1798, and the third in 1811. In 1816 and in 1819 there were 
again outpourings of the Holy Spirit. The fruit of these revivals was the addition of 
about 300 persons to the church. 

After laboring thirty years in the ministry with good success, a disaffection, for vari- 
ous reasons, arose between Mr. Sanborn and his people, and he was honorably dismissed 
. by a mutual council,{June 8, 1820. Since then he has preached in various places, 
though he has'always resided in Reading, his present place of abode. 

Mr. Sanborn married for his first wife Miss Mary Stimpson, the adopted daughter of - 
Daniel Chute, Esq. of Reading and had by her nine children, viz. Nancy Chute, Ange- 
lina, Benjamin Coleman, William Ward, Mary, John Norris, William, Fidelia and Daniel 
Chute. Nancy C. married Samuel W. Carter, Esq. of Reading; Angelina married 
Capt. David Thornton of Virginia for her first husband, and Mr. Joseph James of Med- 
ford, Ms. for her second husband ; Benjamin C. married Lucinda Temple; and John N. 
married Eliza Carter. The children who have married stil! live; the others have de- 
ceased. Mr. Sanborn, Nov. 10, 1820, married for his second wife Miss Martha Wakefield, 
who had been for many years a distinguished instructress. They have had five children, 
Pliny Fisk, who is now a Senior in Amherst College, Joseph Chadwick, Martha Isa- 
bella, George Edward, and Mary Jane, who has deceased. 

Mr. Sanborn has published four sermons, a Review of Col. Samuel L. Knapp on Ma- 
sonry, and an Address before an Antimasonic Society, also occasional pieces in periodi- 
cals. Ten of the name have received degrees. 


: JONATHAN FIFIELD SLEEPER, M. A., 


was born in Kingston, N. H. in the year 1768. His father was Richard Sleeper of 
Kingston, who married Martha Fifield of Hampton Falls, whose ancestors were among 
the earliest settlers of New England. The Sleepers were also among the first settlers— 
two brothers having left Bristol, England, and sought an asylum on these shores, as early 
as the commencement of the 17th century. A few years after their arrival they set- 
tled in New Hampshire, and from them are descended the many individuals bearing that 
name, who are now scattered through New England. 

Richard Sleeper was a farmer, and lived and died on the farm on which he himself 
was born. Jonathan Fitield Sleeper, the subject of this sketch, was his eldest son, and 
being remarkable in his early youth for his attachment to literary pursuits, his father 
determined to give him a liberal education. The Rev. Dr. Elihu Thayer, a man emi- 
nent for his piety and his learning, was at that time Pastor of the church in Kingston, 
and to his care Jonathan Fifield was committed to be prepared for college. He graduated 
in the class of 1786, was a man of polite accomplishments and very respectable asa 
scholar. He afterwards studied medicine with Dr. Joseph Tilton of Exeter, N. H., but 
never took a medical degree. He taught school in Exeter, and in 1791 married Dorothy, 
second daughter of Dr, Joseph Tilton.” Soon after this event, he proceeded to Tyngs- 
borough, Ms., where he for several years officiated as Preceptor of the Academy in that 
beautiful village. In 1796, he removed to Boston, having been invited to take charge of 
the reading and grammar department of the North School, which then stood on the spot 
on which the Eliot school now stands, the same institution in which the well-remem- 
bered Tileston for so many years officiated as writing master. 
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_ * Dr. Joseph Tilton of Exeter was a linea] descendant from Daniel Tilton, one of three brothers, viz. 
Daniel, Jacob, and Peter, who came to this country from England about t wo centuries since. Daniel set- 
tied in Hampton when the adjacent country was a howling wilderness—Jacob settled in Newbury, Ms. and 
afterwards removed to Nantucket—Peter settled in Lynn. From these three brothers, it is belioved, have 
sprung the many persons of the name of Tilton who are found in various parts of the United States. Dr. 
Joseph Tilton of Exeter, was the great grandson of Daniel, and was born at Hampton Falls in 1744. He 
studied his profession with Dr. A. Cutter of Portsmouth, N. H., and married the daughter of John Shack- 
ford of Portsmouth. He was devoted to the duties of his profession for upwards of 60 years. He was a 
member and for many years a Counsellor of the Medical Society of New Hampshire—died in 1838 at the 
Jouse in Exeter, in which he had resided for 68 years. He left no sons. 
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Mr. Sleeper resided in Boston for about five years, when his health becoming im- 
paired, by close attention to his duties, and his lungs being evidently affected, his physi- 
cian recommended a change of residence, in consequence of which, he removed to Lynn, 
where he taught the principal school in that town for two or three years. But his health 
gradually declined, and as a last resource he relinquished his school, and made a visit to 
the paternal mansion in Kingston, with a hope that a change of air would prove bene- 
ficial. But his disease increased—he lingered for more than a year, and died of con- 
sumption in December, 1806. His wife died of the same disease at Exeter in 1815. 

Jonathan F. Sleeper left four children ; Eliza, the eldest, was born at Exeter in 1792, 
and is now the wife of Nathan Jewett of Exeter. John Sherburne was born at Tyngs- 
borough in 1794. For many years he followed the occupation of a mariner, but in 1830, 
he established the Exeter News Letter, a weekly newspaper. For several years past, 
he has been editor and one of the proprietors of the Boston Mercantile Journal. Charles 
Frederick, was born in Eoston in 1796, and died at Exeter in 1818. Catherine Parker 
was born in Lynn in 1804, and in 1828 was married to George William Gordon, a mer- 
chant of Boston.—[.Mr. J. S. Sleeper.] 

Two only of the name of Sleeper have received degrees, 


SAMUEL SUMNER, M. A. 


He was a native of Shrewsbury, Ms. born Sept. 24, 1765, and the son of the Rev. 
Joseph Sumner, D. D. of that place. He fitted for college with his father. After grad- 
uating, he taught the Academy at Leicester, Ms. from 1788 to 1790. He was admitted 
to the master’s degree at Harvard College, in 1792. Having studied divinity with his 
father, he was ordained pastor of the church in Southborough, Ms. June 1,1791. His 
father preached the sermon on the occasion. He was dismissed December 1, 1797, and 
soon afterwards removed from Seuthborough, to St. Albans, Vt. before any Congrega- 
tional church was formed in that place, and it being understood that he had been a settled 
minister in Massachusetts, he was invited by some of the people to preach for them. 
For a short time he supplied the pulpit, and afterwards was invited occasionally to preach. 
In 1803, a church (Unitarian, as it has generally been regarded,) was organized in that 
place under the direction of the Rev. Mr. Foster, and among the names of the individuals 
who were thus associated at that time, is that of Mr. Sumner. Subsequently, Mr. Sum- 
ner removed to Bakersfield, and was employed by the people in that town to preach for 
them. From Bakersfield he removed to Troy, Vt. to live with his son, in whose family 
he died, November, 1837. Mr. Sumner embraced Unitarian views, and did not preach 
for many years before his death. Mr. Sumner married, while at Southborough, Mrs. 
Anna Williams, by whom he had one child, named Samuel, who is now a practising” 
attorney at Troy, Vt. Mrs. Sumner died in 1835.—[Mrs. Summer, of Roxbury, and the 
Rev. Worthington Smith.]—Niveteen of the name have received degrees. 


JONATHAN STRONG, D. D. 


He was born at Bolton, Ct. September 4, 1764, and was of the fifth generation from John 
Strong,* who came from England to this country in 1630, and settled in Dorchester, Ms. 
removed to Windsor, Ct. in 1635 or 1636, and afterwards, in 1659, to Northampton, Ms. 


* Elder John Strong, whose father’s name was Richard, had eighteen children, one more than is men 
tioned in the note to the Memoir of Governor Strong on the ninth page of this volume, where some facts 
respecting the Strong family are recorded, which are here omitted. His children were,—1, Jobn, from 
whom descended the Rev. Dr. Strong of Randolph, Ms. in the fourth generation; 2, An infant child, who 
died two months after Mr. Strong arrived in this country, name not known; 3, Return; 4, Thomas, from 
whom descended the Rev. Dr. Strong of Hartford, and the Rev. Dr. Strong of Norwich, Ct. in the third 
generation ; 5, Jedediah; 6, Ebenezer, from whom descended Governor Strong in_ the third generation; 
7 and 8, Samuel and Joseph, twin brothers—from Samuel descended Judge Simeon Strong of Amherst, Ms. 
in the second generation, and Joseph died probably in early life; ¢, Josiah ; 10, Jerijah; 11, Abigail; 
12, Elizabeth ; 13, Experience; 14, Mary; 15, Sarah; 16, Hannah; 17, Esther; 18, Thankful. The names 
of the sons are all placed first, as the order of the births of the children is not known. Fifteen of them 
married and settled in life, and some of them had large families of children. John was the eldest child, 
and was born in England. He resided at Windsor, Ct. and married Mary Clark of that place, Nov. 26, 
1656. His children were Mary, Hannah, Hester, John, Jacob, Mary, (2d) and Elizabeth. He died Feb. 
20, 1697, aged about 70 years.—John, who was born Dec. 25, 1665, lived at Windsor, married Hannah 
Trumbull of Suffield, Nov. 26, 1689, and died 1749, aged 84. His children were Hannah, Jonathan, Ann, 
John, who lived in East Windsor, and married a daughter of the first Governor Wolcott, and David, who 
lived in Bolton, Ct. and was a deacon of the church in that place, and died Jan. 25, 1801, aged 96.— 
Jonathan, who was born April 22, 1694, removed to Bolton about the year 1721. He married Hannah 
Ellsworth, daughter of Job Ellsworth,* of Windsor, She was born Feb. 10, 1700. They had three 
children, Jonathan, Charles, and Job. Job removed to Southampton, Ms. Charles lived in Bolton, and 
died March 5, 1810, aged 82.—Jonathan married Mary, daughter of Mr. Ebenezer Northum, of Colchester, 
Ct. June 8, 1750, who was born March 13, 1725, and died December 20, 1817, in the 93d year of her age. 
His children were Hannah, Mary, Sarah, Esther, Alexander, and Jonathan who is the subject of this 
biographical notice.——[ Church and Parish Records of Windsor and Bolton, Ct. Family Records.] 


* Job Ellsworth was born Oct. 7, 1671, and was a son of Josiah Ellsworth, of Windsor, who was the first of the name that 
settled in Connecticut. Job was great uncle to Judge Oliver Ellsworth, who was father to William W, Ellsworth, the present 
Governor of Connecticut, 
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and was the first Ruling Elder in the church in that place, where he deceased at the 
age of 94. The father of the subject of this memoir, whose name was Jonathan, and who 
was born May 19, 1725, removed with his family from Bolton, Ct. to Orford, N. H. in 
June, 1772, and was one of the early settlers and a leading man of that place, and for 
many years a deacon of the church. He died September 17,1807, in the 83d year of 
his age. The son at the age of eighteen years entered Dartinouth College, and having 
finished the usual course of academical study, graduated* in 1786 with distinguished 
honor to himself. Immediately after receiving his bachelor’s degree, he spent a few 
months in instructing a school at Kittery, Me. Though always pleased with this kind of 
employment, be could not content himself to defer long his preparation for the ministry, 
to which he had early consecrated himself. He pursued his theological course of study 
under the direction of the Rev. Ephraim Judson of Taunton, Ms. who was esteemed a 
learned divine, an acute metaphysician, and an evangelical preacher, and was much in 
the habit of giving instruction to individuals who were preparing for the sacred office. 
Having received licensure to preach the gospel, Mr. Strong supplied the pulpit in Attle- 
borough, Ms. for about three months, when he received an unanimous and pressing 
invitation to settle in the ministry among that people. This invitation he felt it his duty 
to decline. In 1789, he was settled as colleague pastor with the Rev. Moses Taft of 
Randolph, Ms. where he continued to discharge the duties of his office until his death, 
which occurred after a sickness of ten days’ continuance, Nov. 9, 1814, in the 5lst year 
of his age. Ina memoir of him written by the Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D. D. of Brain- 
tree, Ms. and published inthe 12th volume of the Panoplist, his ministerial character 
is thus described :—** As a preacher, his talents were such as to command universal 
respect and profound attention. His eloquence was not artificial. He poured his whole 
heart into his public discourses. His object-was to enlighten the understanding, convince 
the judgment, and move the affections of his audience. The style of his sermons was 
plain, argumentative and forcible ; and his mode of delivery dignified, solemn, affectionate 
and animated..... His views of divine truth corresponded with those of the most dis- 
tinquished orthodox divines of the present age.” 

In preaching the gospel, Dr. Strong was very successful. Says his biographer, 
«Three extensive revivals of religion were witnessed during his ministry ; more than 
two hundred souls were hopefully brought to the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ at 
these periods; and no doubt, much of the precious seed sown by hii is yet to spring up 
and gladden his heart, when he shall meet his people at the bar of God.” 

The labors of Dr. Strong were various and multiplied. ‘* By his departure the church 
at large sustains a severe loss. His wisdom in ecclesiastical councils; his prudence in 
treating matters of controversy; his zeal in the service of Missionary societies ; 
his boldness in advocating every benevolent institution and object, that called for 
his aid; his abundant labors in the pulpit; his promptitude to enrich the pages of 
periodical religious publications; and to engage in every enterprise that promised 
to be useful to Zion, will be recollected by his numerous friends for a long time yet 
to come, with a melancholy pleasure.” He was one of the founders and trustees of the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, and one of the editors of the Massachusetts Missionary 
Magazine, aod he contributed many articles for that work, and also for the Panoplist, with 
which the Magazine became connected. His published discourses were, ‘* A Sermon 
delivered on the day of Annual Thanksgiving, Nov. 19,1795 ;” ‘A Sermon delivered at 
the Ordination of the Rev. Levi White to the pastoral care of the Church in Sandisfield, 
June 28, 1798 ;” “ A Sermon, delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1803, at the Anni- 
versary Commemoration of the First Landing of our Ancestors at that place ;” ‘* A Dis- 
‘course, delivered in the North Meeting-house in Bridgewater, at the Funeral of Doct. 
Ziba Bass, Sept. 25, 1804;” “ A Sermon, preached before the Massachusetts Missionary 
Society, at their Annual Meeting in Boston, May 24, 1808;” ‘An Oration, pronounced 
July 4, 1810, at the request of the Inhabitants of the town of Randolph, in commemora- 
tion of the Anniversary of American Independence ;” ‘* A Sermon, delivered October 27, 
1815, at the Dedication of the Meeting-house in the Third Society of Abington.” 

Dr. Strong was married to Joanna Odiorne, daughter of Dea. Thomas Odiorne,t of Exeter, 
N. H., Nov. 3, 1790, by whom he had uine children, viz. George Odiorne, who graduated 
at Brown University, in 1814, entered into merchandize at Orford, N. H., married Sophia 
Mann of that place, afterwards moved to Thetford, Vt. and now lives at Shalersville, OX; 
Jonathan, who died in infancy ; Eliza Ann, who married Mr. Luther Thayer, Jr., who was 
employed.in merchandize, first in Randolph, Ms. afterwards for several years in Boston, 
and died in Brookline, Jan. 5, 1838; Joanna, who married the Rev. William Cogswell of 
Dedham, who removed to Boston in 1830, having engaged in the service of the American 
Education Society; Mary, who died in her sixteenth year; Caroline, who died soon after her 
birth; Jonathan, (2d) who entered into merchandize in Thetford, Vt. and married Salome 


* Eighty-one individuals by the name of Strong have received degrees at colleges in the United States. 

t Dea. Thomas Odiorne was the son of Capt. Ebenezer Odiorne of Greenland, N. H., who was the son 
“of Dea. John Odiorne of Portsmouth, Little Harbor, and he was the son of Mr. John Odiorne of Portsmouth 
who lived on:Odiorne’s Point, and who came to this country before 1660. . 
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Gilman of that place, and now lives in Shalersville, O. employed in the same business ; 
Caroline, (2d) who died in infancy, and Alexander, who married Catharine Goodnow of 
Boston, where he now lives, engaged in mercantile pursuits. Mrs. Strong was born 
Feb. 6, 1771, and still survives. 

Dr. Strong was about six feet in height, and well proportioned in form. His com- 
plexion was dark, but fair. In appearance he was dignified and commanding, and his 
voice was clear, full and energetic. 

We conclude this biographical notice by another extract from his memoir :—‘ The 
affection borne to him by his people is rarely surpassed. He merited their highest 
esteem, and enjoyed it. They knew how to appreciate his worth; and they fondly 
cherish his memory still, delighting to honor him by recalling his instructions and 
reproofs.” The following is the inscription on the monument erected to his memory : 


THIS MONUMENT 
IS ERECTED BY AN AFFECTIONATE CONGREGATION, 
IN MEMORY OF THE 
REV. JONATHAN STRONG, D. D. 


wHo viED, NovemBer 9, 1814, acep 50, 

HAVING BEEN PASTOR OF THE CHURCH IN RANDOLPH TWENTY-SIX YEARS. 
THE URBANITY OF HIS MANNERS; THE VIGOR OF HIS MIND; THE 
SOLIDITY OF HIS JUDGMENT; THE EXTENT OF HIS INTEL- 
LECTUAL ATTAINMENTS; THE PURITY OF HIS FAITH; 

THE FERVOR AND AFFECTION OF HIS PUBLIC 
ADDRESSES; HIS ZEAL FOR GOD; HIS BE- 

NEVOLENCE TO MAN ;—WILL PRESERVE 
HIM IN THE EVERLASTING REMEM- 

BRANCE OF HIS WEEPING FAM- 

ILY, HIS AFFECTIONATE 
FLOCK, AND ALL WHO 
KNEW HIM, 

“OUR FATHERS, WHERE ARE THEY? AND THE PROPHETS, DO THEY LIVE FOREVER?” 


LATHROP THOMPSON, M. A. 


He was the son of Hezekiah and Hannah Thornpson and was born at Farmington, Ct. 
His father was a very respectable man, and, early moved to Windsor, Vt and was a Dea- 
con in the Congregational church. Having finished, with usual reputation his collegiate 
course, he studied divinity with the Rev. Dr. Burton of Thetford, Vt. and was licensed 
to preach the Gospel, February, 1787. He was ordained at Sharon, Vt. Dec. 3, 1788, 
and dismissed March 26, 1793. He was installed at Chelsea, Vt. in Nov. 1799, and dis- 
missed April 29, 1805. He then went to Southold, Long Island, and was settled in that 
place in the ministry in 1810, and dismissed in 1826. He haz been married four times, 
and is now a widower. Upon his dismission at Southold, be returned to Chelsea, where 
he now lives with his only child, who married his successor in that place, the Rev. Calvin 
Noble. She is now a widow. He had one child that died. He has one grandson by the 
name of Calvin D. Noble, who graduated at Middlebury College in 1834, and is settled 
in the ministry at Rochester, Vt. Mr. Thompson is now in the 80th year of his age, and 
though somewhat infirm, enjoys comfortable health. [ Rev. Calvin D. WVoble.]} 

Eighty-five of the name have received degrees. 


OLIVER TIFFANY, M. A., 


was the son of Doct. Tiffany of Keene, who removed to Hanover and resided there for 
a time while his sons were in a course of education. He was a pleasant, amiable young 
man, but not distinguished as a scholar. He studied medicine, and died before 1815. It 
is believed, that he moved into the State of New York with his father’s family ; but it is 
not known what were his pursuits after that time. He died some years since.—[Houn, C. 
Marsh.) 
GEORGE TIFFANY, M. A., 

was brother of the preceding individual. After taking his bachelor’s degree, he studied 
the profession of law, and entered its practice in Schoharie, N. Y. He was naturally 
inclined to witticism. It is not known tbat he has distinguished himself as a lawyer. He 
was once a senator from one of the districts in the State Legislature. He has been con- 
sidered a man of worth and respectability. It is supposed that he is still living.—[ Hon. 
C. Marsh.|—Only four of the name have graduated. 


'AZEL WASHBURN, M. A. 


In an early period of European settlements in this country, a family named Washburn 
removed from the south west part of Great Britain to the county of Plymouth, New Eng- 
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land. It is supposed that all of this name in the United States have descended from this 
family. The grandfather of the subject of this notice was James Washburn, who lived 
and died in South Bridgewater. He was born about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The name of his father probably was James. Jonah was the name of the father 
of Azel; and he, having arrived at a state of manhood, and acquired a competent knowl- 
edge of the occupation of tanning and currying leather, pursued that branch of business 

a number of years in Middleborough, in the county of Plymouth. He was born at South 
Bridgewater in February, 1734, His wife’s name, before marriage, was Huldah Sears. 
They were married in 1756, and were the parents of eight children, five of whom were 
sons, and three were daughters. Both parents and children were professors of religion, 

and belonged to the Congregational church. All the children had families of their own, 

and survived both their parents. The parents moved to Randolph, Vt. about 1787, and 

in that place they both died. Since the death of their parents, four of the children have 
died—two sons and two daughters. 

Mr. Azel Washburn was born at Middleborough, April 26, 1764. His studies pre- 
paratory to College were chiefly under the superintendence of Rev. Ezra Sampson and 
Rey. Joseph Barker, of Middleborough. In the year 1782 he became a member of Dart- 
mouth College, and remained such till Sept. 1786, when he received his first degree. 
He was one of the best scholars in his class, and received for his appointment at Com- 
mencement, the Greek Oration. Soon after, he commenced the study of theology under 
the care of Rev. Ephraim Judson, then of Taunton, in the county of Bristol, Ms. and 
continued with him till June, 1787, when he was licensed to preach the Gospel. Pre- 
paratory studies for this most important and sacred profession were then much less pro- 
tracted than they now are, and than the benefit of the student generally requires. 

After he received license to preach, he itinerated about one year and a half. During 
this time, the church in Royalton gave hima call to become their pastor. But such 
were his views of his inexperience, and want of preparation for the important work of 
the ministry, that he gave a negative to their invitation. He then put himself under the 
instructions of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring of Newburyport, and remained with him 
several months, supplying at the same time vacancies in the vicinity. In consequence 
of the renewal of the call by the church in Royalton, he was ordained their pastor in 
Sept. 1789. The sermon at his ordination was preached by Dr. Spring. The text, from 
which he derived his theme on the occasion, was Titus ii. 7. Jn all things showing 
thyself a pattern of good works. The sermon was published. On the last day of 
December, 1790, he was married to Sally Skinner, then of Royalton, who was born 
Nov. 15, 1775, at Thompson, Ct. 

In Sept. 1791, his pastoral relation to the church in Royalton was dissolved. Since 
that time, though he has generally continued to preach the Gospel, he has travelled con- 
siderably, and been not long resident in any one place. During two successive years, 
however, the Congregational church in South Granville, in the county of Washington, 
and State of New York, employed him to labor among them in the work of the ministry. 
At the close of that term, he again removed to Royalton, where his family, except when 
he was at Granville, has generally resided. Mr. Washburn has been an evangelical, 
faithful and successful minister of Jesus Christ, though his labors have been often inter- 
rupted by feeble-health. He still lives at the advanced age of 76, and is able occasion- 
ally to preach. His wife also survives. 

Mr. Washburn has been blessed with ten children—four sons, and six daughters. 
Their first two sons, God was pleased to remove from them in their infancy, The oldest 
son, that lived to adult age, was educated at the University of Vermont. And after 
graduating, and serving as tutor for one year, he was three years at the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, in his preparatory studies. Receiving license, and having preached 
for a year or two, he was ordained pastor of the first church in Amherst, Ms. 
There he remained laboring with great acceptance and apparent usefulness during about 
seven years, when God was pleased to remove him to clearer views of his glory. The 
other son is engaged in the mercantile business in Vermont, and now resides in a town 
called Stow. The four oldest daughters have been married, but the oldest is now a 
widow. The second, who was the wife of the Rev. Joseph Tracey, has rested from her 
labors in the favor of her divine Lord. The two next are wives of two Congregational 
clergymen in Vermont, viz. the Rev. Daniel Wild of Brookfield, and Rev. Austin Hazen 
of Berlin. The two youngest remain unmarried. The youngest of whom is now a 
teacher in the Female Seminary at Uxbridge, Ms. All the children who arrived at 
adult age have become professors of religion, The number of Mr. Washburn’s surviving 
grandchildren is eighteen. ‘Twosermons, which he preached at Dartmouth College in 
1795, are in print, And another sermon delivered there on the day of Annual Thanks- 
giving, 1797, was also published. The texts, on which the first two were founded were, 
Gen. i. 1. and 2 Tim. iii. 16. and the last on Job xxxvi. 24. 

Twenty-one individuals of the name have received degrees at the American Colleges. 
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1642, 
1643, 
1644, 
1645, 
1646, 
1647, 
1648, 
~ 1649, 
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1676, 
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1678, 
1679, 
1680, 
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1682, 
1683, 
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1690, 
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[Prepared by J. D. Burien. ] 


follo ose who have graduated, from the commencement 
the Institution, and also of those who have entered the Ministry each year, 


Grad. Min. 
6 4 
Ne) 
8 5 
22 8 
9 4 
14 10 
14 6 
12 8 
15 8 
19 9 
13 4 
14 6 

4 1 
Il 8 

tf 5 
Liane L2 
13 8 
10 7 
14 9 
12 5 
17 6 

5 2 
11 5 
18 9 

8 3 
17 +10 
19 6 
23 «©6«S 
216 
ate 119 
31 10 
43 18 
40 15 
45 20 
31 8 
37 8 
29) AN 
23° 710 
36 «(13 
34 18 
pach a 
88 16 
27 9 
88 12 
27 =~ 10 
34 «17 
33. 12 
32 9 
22 7 
25 13 
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1799, 3 
1793, "a8 Mh 
1794, 29. 
1795, 40 8 
9796,2° 339 46 
Vi97%; B40. 7 
1798, 48 10 
1799, 44 8 
TR00M AT." y 
1801, 34 2 
1802, 60 12 
1803, 42° 8 
1804, 60 9 
1805, 48 9 
1806, 42 7 
1a07Teedeees 
1808, 38 2 
1809, 382 6 
1810, 63 6 
1811, 49 6 
1812 4mASiee, 3 
1813, 59 5 
1814, 62 6 
1815, 66 12 
1816, 58 8 
1817," 67 48 
1818, 80 18 
1819, 62 °3 
1820, 56 10 
1821: 2 A8Oe 
1822, . 60 .8 
1828, 35 .9 


1824, 66 14 
1825, 59 10 
1826, 52 14 
1827, 1. 4aan8 
1828, 52 10 
1829, 57 18 
1830, 48 9 
1831, 65 45 
1832, 68 12 
ices tos et 
1834, 40° 2 
1885, 63. 2 


1836, 39 
1857, AT 
1838, 65 
1839, 61 
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Total, 
198 yrs. 5,599 1,407 
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In the years 1644, 1648, 1672, 1682, and 1688, none graduated. Of those who have 
graduated, 23 have been Presidents or Vice Presidents of colleges; 71 have been Pro- 
fessors in colleges or theological seminaries; 41 have been Governors or Lieutenant 
Governors; 72 Judges of Supreme Courts ; 17 Senators in Congress; 94 Representatives 
in Congress; 2 Presidents, and 1 Vice President, of the United States. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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The History of the State of Maine, from its first Discovery, 4. D. 1602, to the 
Separation, A. D. 1820, inclusive. With an Appendix and General Index. 
By William D. Williamson, Corresponding Member of the Massuchuselts 
Historical Society, and Member of the Historical Society in Maine. 1 New 
Impression. In two volumes. Hallowell: Glazier, Masters & Smith. 1839. 
pp. 1425. 


This work was first published in 1832, and was patronized by the State Legislature. 
They purchased 350 sets of it, and gave one to each town and organized plantation in 
the State. ; 

The ‘“ New Impression”’ contains much additional matter, viz :—1. A new title-page ; 
2. An Appendix to the first volume, containing interesting biographical sketches of 
individuals, making 46 pages; 3. An Appendix to the second volume, of 23 pages, in 
which there is a valuable general index; 4. Prefixed to the first volume is a good 
lithographic likeness of the author, and to the second a view of the new State-house 
of Maine, at Augusta. 

The author began to collect materials for the History as early as 1816, and pursued 
his object as diligently as his various occupations would permit, until it was accomplished. 
It is a work of great labor and research, in which Judge Williamson has performed 
a service deserving the gratitude of the present and future generations. It is adapted 
to promote the cause of true religion and good morals. The volumes should be placed 
not only in every town in Maine, but also in every town and public library in the 
country. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Perkins Institution and Massacku- 
setts Asylum for the Blind. Addressed to the Corporation. Boston: John H. 
Eastburn. 1840. pp. 32. 


The estate of the Asylum in Pearl Street, Boston, has been exchanged, during the 
past year, for the spacious and beautifully located edifice known as the Mt. Washington 
House, South Boston. The terms were an even exchange of the land and buildings 
in Pearl Street, for the lot on which the Mount Washington House is situated, with all 
its buildings, being an enclosure of 55,000 feet, and also a lot on the opposite side of 
Broadway, containing 20,000 feet. The whole estate at South Boston cost originally 
$110,000. It was now obtained for one-third of that sum. Towards fitting up the 
Mount Washington House, Mr. Samuel Appleton contributed $1,000. For an organ 
for the spacious music hall,\Mr. George Lee gave $3,000. An intensely interesting 
account may be found, in the report and appendix, of Laura Bridgman, the deaf, dumb 
and blind girl. Information is communicated which must be of great value to every 
one who is concerned with physiological or philosophical investigations. 


Address delivered before the American Whig and Cliosophie Societies. of the 
College of New Jersey, Sept. 24, 1839. By Aaron Ogden Dayton, Esq. 
Princeton, N. J.: Robert E. Horner. 1839. pp. 50. 

About eleven years since a society was formed of the alumni of the College of New 

Jersey, for the purpose of promoting mutual friendship among the members, and 

advancing the interests of the college. At the first meeting, James Madison was 

elected president, and Aaron Ogden, Richard Stockton, Andrew Kirkpatrick, Ashbel 

Green, William Gaston, John Henry Hobart and Henry W. Edwards were appointed 

vice-presidents. All these gentlemen have since deceased, with the exception of Dr, 

Green, Judge Gaston and Gov. Edwards, Of these departed great men, Mr. Dayton 
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furnishes a biographical account, interspersed with many striking political and practical 

observations, The whole Address supplies a valuable contribution to the revolutionary — 
and literary history of our country. We were particularly interested in the notice of 

Chief Justice Kirkpatrick. 


Hymns for Social Worship. Selected from Watts, Doddridge, Newton, Cowper, 
Steele and others. Published by the American Tract Society, New York. 
1840. pp. 468. 


“This Selection of Hymns was made on account of a demand for a Manual of Hymns 
adapted for use in neighborhood and other social meetings, embracing individuals under 
the various operations of the Holy Spirit.” The selection appears to be judiciously 
made. The volume is firmly bound, and the type and paper are very good. 


The importance of Moderation in Civil Rulers: A Sermon delivered before His 
Excellency Edward Everett, Governor, the Honorable Council and Legislature 
of Massachusetts, at the Annual Election, Jan. 1,1840. By John Codman, D. D. 
Pastor of the Second Church in Dorchester. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, 
Printers to the State. 1840. pp. 32. 


The text on which this Sermon is founded is Phil. iv. 5:— Let your moderation be 
known unto all men; the Lord is at hand.” Great skill and wisdom were demanded 
in the preacher so to shape his course of thought as not to give needless offence, while 
he fearlessly declared his message. No one understands better than the respected 
author of this Sermon the proprieties of time and place. After some introductory 
remarks, Dr. Codman defines the ‘‘ moderation” which should prevail in a political 
community like ours, and illustrates its importance from the nature of our free institu- 
tions, from the fact that we live in an age of excitement, and from various additional 
considerations. The Sermon is an ingenious and happy illustration of the sentiment 
of the text. It is one of the most felicitous specimens which we have ever seen of 
fitness to the occasion and circumstances, of precise adaptation to the condition of 
a legislative assembly, divided into two nearly equal political parties. 

For more than two hundred years the practice of opening the session of the General 
Court by invoking the guidance and blessing of God, and attending upon the in- 
structions of his word, has’ been observed, and it is believed that no one appointed to 
preach on the occasion has failed to perform the service by reason of his death or sickness. 


Fifty-Third Semi-Annual Report of the Council of the American Antiquarian 
Society, 1839. With the Report of the Librarian. Worcester Augis Office. 
1839. pp. 20. 


The available productive property of this Society, exclusive of the buildings of 
Antiquarian Hall, of the land in Worcester, and of the library and cabinet, which have 
a value beyond any estimation in money, is $24,725 04. The yearly income is about 
$1,482. The librarian receives a salary of #600, and devotes nearly the whole of his 
time to the discharge of his duties. Two wings were added to Antiquarian Hall in 1833, 
at an expense of $1,037 02. The second volume of Transactions was printed at a cost 
of $1,100. The edition of the Catalogue of the Library, in a large octavo volume, cost 
about $800. The library contains more than 12,000 volumes. About 15,000 separate 
tracts bave been bound in 1,035 volumes of pamphlets. There are 1,251 volumes of 
newspapers, commencing with the News Letter of 1704.. The coins exceed 2,000 in 
number. The officers of the Society aré, Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, LL. D., Boston, 
President; Hon. John Davis, LL. D., Worcester, and Hon. Joseph Story, LL. D., 
Cambridge, Vice-Presidents; Secretaries, Hon. Edward Everett, LL. D., William Lin- 
coln, Esq. and Hon. Rejoice Newton; Treasurer, Samuel Jennison, Esq. ; Committee 
of Publication, John Park, M. D., William Lincoln, and A. D. Foster, Esqrs. ; Libra- 
rian, Samuel F. Haven, Esq. 
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The Mercy of God: A Centennial Sermon, on the Revival of Religion in 1740. 
Inscribed to the memory of Rev. Nathan Strong, D.D. By Thomas Williams. 
Hartford, Ct.: Elihu Geer. 1840. ‘pp. 32. 


This pamphlet contains a dedication to Mrs. Anna Strong Perry, a daughter of 
Dr. Strong; a brief sketch of Dr. Strong’s character; a sermon by Mr. Williams, 
founded on Luke iy. 28, “And all they in the synagogue, when they heard these 
things, were filled with wrath; ” and a postscript, containing a short account of the 
revival of religion of 1740. The whole production is unique and highly characteristic. 
The sermon may be read with interest and profit. Mr. Williams enjoyed the friendship 
of Dr. Strong for many years, and he speaks of him with the warm affection of a pupil. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society, May, 1839. pp. 28. 


The expenses of this very useful Society for the last year were $5,231 78; the 
income $4,806 05. The debt is over $6,300. About $4,500 of this debt is a mortgage 
on the estate called the Sailor’s Home. During the year, 23 persons were added to the 
Mariner’s church. About 1,400 sailors have found, for different periods, a quiet and 
peaceful abode at the Sailors’ Home, a boarding-house for mariners, kept by Capt. B. B. 
Brown, at No. 99 Purchase Street. It is hoped that it will soon be able to meet its annual 
expenses. Of the 2,759 accounts at the Seaman’s Savings Bank, the whole number 
entered since the commencement of the institution, 705 have been opened by seamen. 


A Sermon, occasioned by the Burning of the Steamer Lexington, preached in 
St. Paul’s Church, Boston. By John S. Stone, D. D. Boston: Perkins & 
Marvin. 1840. pp. 20. 


A Sermon, occasioned by the Loss of the Harold and the Lexington, delivered at the 
‘ Odeon, Boston, Jan. 26,1840. By William M. Rogers, Pastor of the Franklin 
Street Church. Second Edition. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1840. pp. 18. 


The winter of 1839-40 is one long to be remembered, especially in New England. 
In the month of December, many of our hardy mariners perished by the effects of the 
gales which were remarkably violent even for our stern coast. The shores of Cape 
Ann, especially of the town of Gloucester, were literally covered with wrecks. About 
the same time, news was received of the burning of the ship Harold, in mid ocean, in 
consequence of which several estimable men lost their lives.* On the 13th of January, 
1840, the steamer Lexington was burnt in Long Island Sound, about 50 miles from the 
city of New York. Of a crew of 35 persons, and out of about 115 passengers on 
board, only four were saved. These heart-rending events have been very extensively 
and properly noticed in the pulpits of the clergy of all denominations. But few events 
have occurred in our history, which have called forth a deeper sympathy, and which 
have been turned, as we would hope, to a better account. We have no doubt but these 
most affecting visitations of Providence are intimately connected with the revivals of 
religion which are now gladdening our cities and towns. They have loosened the hold 
on life in many hearts, and awakened a solemn feeling in bosoms, which before had 
been strangers to penitence and prayer. 

Several of the sermons preached in reference to these events have been published. It 
would, perhaps, be possible to collect a considerable volume of those which have already 
appeared. The discourses of Dr. Stone and of Mr. Rogers are in the characteristic 
style of the authors, and may both be read with the deepest interest. The sad narrative 
is told with much simplicity and effect, and the appropriate reflections are deduced with 
impressive solemnity. Dr. Stone’s discourse is crowded with important matter, which 


_ * Among these was a son of the late Gov. John Bell of Chester, N. H., a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, and @ youth of much promise and greatly endeared to his fricnds. 
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well befits one who is truly in earnest in the discharge of his ministerial duties. 
Mr. Rogers is at home on the ocean, as well as on the land. There is remarkable point, 
fitness and pathos whenever he sees on the interests of those who go down to the 
sea in ships, 


Jesus the Great Missionary: A Sermon, delivered in Bowdoin Street Meeting- 
House, Boston, Nov. 13, 1839, at the Ordination of Mr. Samuel Wolcott as a 
Foreign Missionary. By the Rev. Edward N. Kirk. Boston: Perkins & 
Marvin. 1839. pp. 32. 


Mr. Kirk’s text is Luke xix. 10:— For the Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” The meaning of the term “lost” is examined in the light of 
the views which Jesus entertained of men, and by his conduct towards them. He 
regarded man as a depraved and apostate spirit. He looked upon him, also, as a 
condemned criminal. His views of the human race are most impressively exhibited 
in his treatment of them. He left the glory which he had with the Father, for their 
salvation. He died for man. In dying, he showed his conviction of our spiritual state. 
We were all dead, and he died for the dead. These thoughts are expanded and 
illustrated with great force and fervency, and, we may add, with no little originality, 
The Sermon is characterised, more than any discourse which we have read for a long 
period, by earnestness, unction, close and solemn appeal. It is an impassioned, yet 
well reasoned exhibition of the lost condition of man, and of the only possible remedy 
which can reach his case. Delivered in Mr. Kirk’s eloquent manner, it must have 
produced a deep impression. The tender and fraternal right hand of fellowship by the 
Rev. A. W. M’Clure of Malden, a kinsman of Mr. Wolcott, is subjoined to the 
Sermon. 


An Address, delivered before the New England Society, in the City of New York, 
December 23, 1839. By Robert C. Winthrop. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 
1840. pp. 60. 


The author of this Address is a lineal descendant of John Winthrop, the first governor 
of Massachusetts Bay. Well has he vindicated his title. Ina true light, has he set 
forth the deeds of his honored and sainted ancestors, and their heroic contemporaries, 
The great merit of the Address, which has been justly and enthusiastically commended 
by all who heard or who have read it, consists in giving fresh life and new interest to 
a theme pourtrayed (and exhausted as it would seem) by ten thousand orators. The 
landing of the pilgrims has called out the Otises, the Quincys, the Spragues, the 
Everetts, the Websters of two hundred years. Yet Mr. Winthrop has not gone on 
a beaten track. He selected his own point of departure, and he has returned with 
a well assorted and golden freight. We were much gratified in observing that the 
author is familiarly acquainted with the Scriptures. The apt and beautiful phrases of 
inspiration are frequently and skilfully interwoven into the narrative. Mr. Winthrop, 
also, vindicates, fearlessly, the religious motives by which the pilgrims were influenced, 
and the special providence of Him who watched over them with compassionate care. 


Memoir of Joseph Stone, Esq.; with selections from his Original Poetry and 
Music. Bangor: Samuel 8. Smith, Printer. 1838. pp. 88. 


This Memoir of Mr. Stone, prepared, as we understand, by Prof. Pond, though brief, 
is interesting and judicious. It illustrates how persons of an independent turn of mind 
are sometimes led astray to embrace erroneous and infidel sentiments; and yet, if 
children of the covenant, how they are, at length, recovered, gathered into the fold, 
and employed to do good. It illustrates, also, the sovereignty of divine grace in the 
conversion of sinners, and that the Holy Spirit, in his work of renewing and sanctifying 
the soul, is confined to no certain form or manner of operation, but worketh as he will, 
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however unaccountable to us and beyond our knowledge may be his working, and 

however unlike it may be in one case from what it is in another. Connected with the 
notice of Mr. Stone’s example in the disposition of his property, the Memoir contains . 
some just and valuable remarks on the evil of hoarding up riches to be left to heirs, 

and the advantage which parents would secure in giving their children early to under- 

stand that, beyond what may be necessary for their education and such assistance as may 

help them fairly to commence in life, they need not expect. any thing from their estates, 

but rather that these will be appropriated to purposes of general benevolence.—Mr. Stone 

was a son of pious parents, who in his infancy consecrated him to God in baptism, 

In subsequent life, he was for many years an unbeliever and a despiser; but he was at 

length strangely softened and brought into a believing state of mind; and, having 

once embraced Christianity, he lived the rest of his life in the firm belief of its doctrines 

and practice ofits duties. He gave the principal part of his property to charitable and 

benevolent objects—a part of it, with most of his library, which was valuable, to the 

Theological Seminary, Bangor——Mr. Stone seems to have been very fond of poetry 

and music, several manuscript volumes of which he left with his library to the Bangor 

Seminary. From these the selections were taken. The specimens given are plain and 

simple, but pious and devotional; and considered as the production of a man of only 

common education, they are remarkable, and worthy of being preserved. 


Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel Munson and the Rev. Henry Lyman, late Missionaries 
in the Indian Archipelago; with the Journal of their Exploring Tour. By 
the Rev. William Thompson, Professor of Biblical Lnterature, Theological 
Institute, East Windsor, Ct. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1839. pp. 194. 


The tragical death of Messrs. Munson and Lyman, who were murdered by the Battas 
in Sumatra, June 28, 1834, is fresh in the recollection of the Christian community. A 
brief memorial of their character and labors, with some extracts from their journals and 
letters, is given by Prof. Thompson in the book before us. It will be read with interest 
by all the friends of missions, and by the relatives of these zealous and excellent young 
men, who thus early sealed their attachment to the missionary cause with their blood. 
Among the most interesting things in the volume is the account of the conversion of 
Mr. Lyman. We can vouch for the accuracy of this account, from personal knowledge 
of Mr. L. at the time referred to. The compiler appears to have performed his work 
faithfully and judiciously, 


Pebbles from Castalia. By Isaac F. Shepard. Boston: Whipple & Damrell. 
1840. pp. 160. 


Some of the poems in this little volume had been previously published in our political 
and religious journals, and been favorably received. They indicate, we think, that the 
author possesses no inconsiderable amount of poetic talent, which, developed and trained 
by earnest and patient study, will bear rich fruits. We observe, with pleasure, that a 
religious spirit pervades many of the poems. 


The Third Report of the New British and Foreign Temperance Society, London. 
1839.. pp. 140. 


This document is prepared in an excellent spirit, and is crowded with valuable matter. 
The numerous facts and testimonials, which it embodies, show that the temperance 
reformation has taken a firm hold in every part of Great Britain. Scotland, which was 
among the foremost of all nations in the use of intoxicating drinks, has entered on the 
work of reform with characteristic zeal and firm resolution. 
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QUARTERLY LIST 


oF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 


EZEKIEL G. PAGE, Bap. ord. pastor, New Sharon, Maine, 
Dec. 11, 1839 
SOLOMON B. GILBERT, Cong. inst. pastor, Newfield, Me. 
Jan. 3, 1840. 
N. a aS Bap. inst. pastor, New Sharon, Me. 
an, 29. 
haere hil BOURNE, Cong. ord. pastor, Sanford, Me, 
eb. 6. 
ae 3 WARREN, Cong. ord. pastor, Windham, Me. 
‘eb, 13. 
M. H. SMITH, Bap. ord. pastor, Bangor, Me. Feb. 20. 
ee ee COWELL, Bap. ord. pastor, North Berwick, Me. 
eb. 20. 


ane arene Bap. inst. pastor, Lyme, New Hampshire’ 

an. 0. 

| dees ae: CUTLER, Unit. inst. pastor, Peterboro’, N. H. Jan. 

FREEMAN G. BROWN, Bap. ord. pastor, Portsmouth, 
N. H. Feb. 5. 

JAMES W. PERKINS, Cong. inst. pastor, Warner, N. H. 
March 4. 

WILLIAM PETERS, Bap. ord. pastor, Erin, N, H. March. 

THOMAS MONTAGUE, Bap. ord. pastor, Erin, N. H. March. 


S, A. BENTON, Cong. ord, pastor, Saxton’s River, Ver. 
mont, Jan. 15, 1840. 


DANIEL HENDRICK, Cong. ord. pastor, Dennis, Massa- 
chasetits, Dec. 18, 1839. 
aN pct crammed] Cong. inst. pastor, Methuen, Ms. 
lec. 25. 
Wear H. KINSLEY, Unit. inst. pastor, Stow, Ms. 
ec. 25. 
DANIEL HUNTINGTON, Cong, inst. pastor, North Bridge- 
water, Ms. Jan. 1, 1840. 
CHa PACKARD, Cong. ord. pastor, Lancaster, Ms, 
an. 1. 
JAMES MEANS, Cong. ord. pastor, Concord, Ma. Jan. 8. 
JOUN M. MERRICK, Unit. inst. pastor, Walpole, Ms. Jan. 11. 
pay FAUNAS JR. Cong. ord, pastor, Pepperell, Ms, 
an 29. 
WILLIAM W, THAYER, Cong. inst. pastor, South Hadley 
Canal, Ms. Feb. 4. 
SAMUEL CU. CHANDLER, Bap. ord. pastor, Heath, Ms. 
Feb. 4. 
GEORGE W. UNDERWOOD, 
Ms. Feb. 12. 
WILLIAM HOWE, Bap. ord. Evang. Boston, Ms. Feb. 26. 
WILLIAM H, ADAMS, Cong. ord. pastor, Wellfleet, Ms. 
March. 
GEORGE B. ELLIS, Unit. ord. pastor, Charlestown, Ms. 
March 11. 
WILLIAM B. BOND, Cong. ord. pastor, Lee, Ms. March 18. 


DAVID M. BURDICK, Bap. ord. pastor, Scituate, Rhode 
Island, Jan. 9, 1840. 

BOHAN P. BYRAN, Bap. ord. pastor, Valley Falls, R. I. 
Jan, 15. 


Cong. ord. pastor, Charlton, 


GEORGE H. WOODWARD, Cong, inst. pastor, East Staf. 
ford, Connecticut, Jan. 29, 1840. 

HIRAM BELL, Cong. ord. pastor, Marlboro’, Ct. Feb. 19. 

SAMUEL T'. CARPENTER, Epig. ord. priest, Hartford, Ct. 
March 18. 

Z. H. MANSFIELD, Epis. ord. priest, Hartford, Ct. March 18, 


JAMES N. GRANGER, Pres. ord. pastor, West Avon, New 
York, Dec. 10, 1839. 

JOHN F. BLISS, Bap. ord. pastor, Henrietta, N. Y. Dec, 12. 

ADAMS W. PLATT, Pres. inst. pastor, Hector, N. Y. Dec. 


18, 

SAMUEL W. BUSH, Cong. inst. pastor, Binghampton, N. Y. 
Dec, 24. 

J. Re 208 NSON, Pres. inst. pastor, De Ruyter, N. Y. Jan. 
22, 1840. 

WILLIAM H. VAN DOREN, Ref. Dutch ord. pastor, Wil- 
liamsburgh, N. Y. Jan. 29. 

ROBERT G. ARMSTRONG, Epis. ord. pastor, Montgomery, 
N. Y. Feb. 5. 

O, C. BEARDSLEY, Pres. 
Feb. 11. 

ORLANDO HARRIMAN, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Hurley, 
N. Y. Feb. 11. 

LEMUEL POMEROY, Cong. ord. pastor, Smyrna, N. Y. 
Feb: 12. 

PB. G. RILEY, Pres. inst. pastor, Hartwick, N. Y. Feb. 26. 

SAMUEL SESSIONS, Pres. inst. pastor, Allen, N. Y. Feb. 26. 

LEMUEL DADY, Cong. inst. pastor, Volney, N. Y. Feb. 26. 

WAYNE GRIDLEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Clinton, N. Y. 
Feb. 26, 


inst. pastor, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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BENJAMIN H. CAMPBELL, Pres. inst. pastor, Rome, N. Y. 

Aare) . 

LUTHER H. ANGIER, Pres. ord. pastor, Buffalo, N. Y. 
March 4. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, Ref. Dutch inst, pastor, Somer- 
ville, New Jersey, Jan. 22, 1840, 

CORNELIUS 8. CONKLING, Pres. inst. pastor, Boonton 
Falls, N. J. March 7. 


JOSEPH OWEN, Pres, ord. Evang. Bedford, Pennsylvania, 
Oct. 2, 1839. 
BUNA a DAVIS, Bap. ord. pastor, Mount Pleasant, Pa. 
ec. 18, 
JOBE R. McKEE, Pres. inst. pastor, Sewickley, Pa. Jan. 3, 
1840. 
COLLINS A. HEWITT, Bap. ord. pastor, Milton, Pa. Jan. 


JONATHAN B. HUBBARD, Pres. ord. pastor, Franklin, 
Delaware, Déc. 25, 1839, 


aie FOX, Bap. ord. Evang. Beulah, Virginia, Jan. 21, 
0. 


WILLIAM HOLLINGSWORTH, Bap. ord. pastor, Dublin 
Co. North Carolina, Oct. 6, 1839. 


CARLOS FELDER, Bap. ord. pastor, Pleasant Hill, South 
Carolina, Dec. 29, 1839. 

WILLIAM H. TRAPNELL, Epis. ord. priest, Wilmington, 
8. C. Peb. 3, 1840, 


ROBERT TOLEFREE, Bap. ord. pastor, Clinton, Georgia, 
Sept. 1839. ( 


DAVID COOK, Bap, ord. pastor, Covington, Ga. Noy. 29. 


JEREMIAH BEAL, Bap. ord. pastor, Wetumpka, Alabama, 
Dee, 1839. 


A.C. BOARDMAN, Pres. inst. pastor, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Aug. 6, 1839. 

DAVID A. RANDALL, Bap. ord. pastor, Cleveland, O. Dec. 
24, 

H. W. OSBORN, Pres. ord. pastor, Trumbull, O. Jan. 7, 
1840. 

ret i ee FERGUSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Mantua, O. 
an, 15. 


JOHN WILDER, Cong. inst. pastor, Marshall, Michigan, 
Nov. 26, 1839, 

PHILANDER BATES, Pres, ord. pastor, Grand Blanc, Mich. 
Feb. 18, 1840. 


Whole number in the above list, 71. 


SUMMARY. 
Ordinationssecsescceeseee 45 STATES. 
Installations,...esssesseee 26 


Maine.seccccccccescccece 7 


Totelesccccccsssecseeses TL New Hampshire... 6 
Vermont.ceeyeves eee 1 
Massachusetts..,+- -- 15 
Rhode Island ...... 2 
Connecticut.. 4 
New York.. 16 
OFFICES. New Jerse 2 
Pennsylvani: 4 
Delaware... I 
Virginia.... 1 
Pastors...ccsccccsseseeees 69 North Carolina .. 1 
Evangelists. seeeeeeee 3 South Carolina. 2 
Pricstseccccccdcccccccvees 3 GeOrgidercecees 2 
-— Alabama..... 1 
Total.ccesecccceseesesees TL Ohio... 4 
Michigan....sscosccesess 2 
Totalesecscecdeccececeves TL 

DENOMINATIONS. DATES. 
1839, August...ssreseeee 1 
Septemte: 1 
Congregational.. 22 October .. 2 
Presbyterian ..-. 15 November 2 
Episcopalian .. 4 December 13 
Buptist...+.. see. 23 1840. January oe 21 
Unitarian. .coseree > & February... 20 
Dutch. Refecccccsscceeee 3 March...-+.- ML 


TeV eter oseeaTte. Dota secesoceeeecer eee 
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DEATHS OF 


be 


QUARTERLY ‘LIST 
OF 


DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 


JONATHAN CATO, (colored) at. 70, Ref. Dutch, New Mar- 
ket, New Hampshire, Feb. 1840. 


ELISHA ANDRE 


8, et. 71, Bap, Hinsdale, N. H. Feb. 3. 


AARON WOODWARD, at. 80, Cong. Wilbraham, Massa- 


chusetts, Feb. 1849. 


WILLIAM HARLUW, et. 63, Shaukimo, near Nantucket, 


Ms. Feb. 20. 


AMASA DEWEY, Cong. Petersham, Ms. Jan. 5. 
CHARLES FOLLEN, Unit. Lexiugton, Ms, Jan. 13. 


—— FRENCH, D. D. Meth, Norfolk, New York, Oct. 1839. 
WILLIAM HAMMELL, at. 73, Epis. N. Y. Feb. 1840. 

WILLARD JUDD, at. 36, Bap. Wyoming, N. Y. Feb. 9. 
DANIEL A. CLARK, et. 61, Cong. New York, N. Y. 


March 3. 


WILLIAM STONE, at. 83, Pres. Sodus, N. Y. March 20. 


ISAAC M. FISHER, @#t. 43, Ref. Dutch, Bedminster, New 


Jersey, Feb. 15, 1840, 


CHARLES DOBER, Ger. Ref. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Jan. 


22, 1840. 


LEVIN CONNAWAY, at. 98, Meth, Sussex Co. Delaware, 


Feb. 4, 1840. 


EDWARD STEVENSON, at. 46, Meth. Snow Hill, Mary- 


land, Nov. 10, 1839. 


WILLIAM STEVENSON, at. 75, Meth. Rock Run, Md. 


Dec. 6. 


IRA A. EASTER, et. 46, Pres. Baltimore, Md. Jan. 10, 1840. 


JAMES C. WILSON, Pres. Waynesborough, Virginia, Jan. 


10, 1840. 


WILLIAM M. KENNEDY, et. 57, Meth. Newbury, South 


Carolina, March, 1840. 


DENNIS M. WINSTON, et. 39, Pres. near Frankfort, Ken- 


tucky, Feb. 26, 1840. 


GREENBURY VINSON, et. 23, Meth. Lima, Ohio, Jan. 3, 


1840, 


WILI.IAM MORGAN, Bap. Dearborn Co, Indiana, Jan. 2, 


1840. 


JOHN L. SANDERS, at. 32, Pres. Covington, Ia. Jan, 27. 


ELI BARBRB, Bap, Waverly, Illinois, Nov. 29, 1839. 
R. W. GRIDLEY, et, 47, Pres. Ottawa, Ill, Feb. 2, 1840. 


MOSES MERRILL, at. 36, Bap. Mo. March, 1840, 
PHILANDER KELSEY, Mich. Oct. 1839, 


Whole number in the above list, 27. 


SUMMARY. 


AGES. 


Omer ORs ae 


Not specified........ 
Total. coveccccncegeccceces 


Sum of all the ages speci- 
fied sevvee coscereeel 079 
Average age.scerceree 563-4 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational sessessesee 
Presbyterian. « ore 
Episcopalian 
Baptist .... 
Methodist . 
Dutch Ref... 
German Ref.... 
Unitarian... 
Not specified. secceseeveces 


NDeKCAGHE Aw 


Totalessececcessegecoeccss a0 


STATES. 


New Hampshire......eee0e 
Massachusetts..... 


Pennsylvania 
Delaware....... 
Maryland. 
Vitgininierescccns 

South Carolina...... 
Kentucky...seee 
Ohio... 
Michigan. 
Tndiana..... 
Tilinois...... 
Missourt...e+eeee 


steeeeeee 


TOR evescuecusaccsedenes 


DATES. 


December... 
1840. Janunry.... 

February. 

Marchescccccsescee 


Totals ccvcrepecceceaderes 


BS] sk do 8S et cae pes aC Fat RD 


MINISTERS. 


[May, 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Ordinations and Installations for the year ending April }, 


1840. 
Ordinations... see 205 New Jersey. 9 
Installations. «+ 126 Pennsylvani 7 
— Delaware 2 
Total.sscccccecccecceeees SSL Maryland...... 1 
: Dist. Columbia.. 6 
Virginia....+ee- 4 
OFFICES, North Carolina..... 3 
South Carolina.. 6 
Pastore. cscagcsecsccesces 201 2 
Evangelists... 21 1 
Rector... 1 F 19 
Priests... seeeese 34 Michigan. 7 
Missionaries »..+eeeseeee5 14 Indiana. 1 
— Illinois....... 5 
Total..ccccccecccessevecs SdL Alabama... - 2 
Louisiana 2 


DENOMINATIONS, 


Congregational... 


Presbyterian....« 75 
Episcopulian... «+ 85 
Baptistice acces ose 84 
‘Free Will Buptist . 2 
Methodist.....-++ 2 
Dutch Reformed... 9 
German Reformed. 1 
Lutheran...+.ee- 3 
Unitarian...cccesecceeeee IL 


Totaleecccccceccccccsvece SdL 


STATES. 


Maine..... 
New Hamps 


Vermont.....- 19 
Massachuesetts.. wcooe 6D 
Rhode Island . 6 
Connecticut... 32 

79 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
o 
a 
= 


Totalececseeeee 


DATES, 


1838. October....ccccveee 
1839, January.... 
February. 
March.. 


July..ccee 
August... 
September.... 
October.... 


1840. January 21 
February 20 
March.....+. Pee) § 


Not specified...-... 2 
Totalecescccscccceeeseees dL 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Deaths, for the year ending April 1, 1840. 


AGES. 


From 20 to 80....sseeeeee 14 
3040... + 26 
40 50.. 12 
50 60.. 13 
60 70.. 14 
70 80.... 13 
80 9....... 6 
90 100....cccceere 2 
Not specified..sss.eeseese 34 


Total..cee-secceceecceces 134 
Sum of all the ages spe- 

cified..... ereccece 
Average age. 


+5229 
52 1-4 


DENOMINATIONS, 


Congregational..seceseeee 


Fpiscopalian. 
Biptivt.cccccsscecce 

F. W. Baptist....... 
Methotiist.....+006 
Dutch Reformed.. 

German Reformed. 
Lutheran.... 
Missionary 
Unitarian... 
Not specifie 


Bl onremawt 


Total..soe. 


_ 


STATES. 


Maines. csedsocveccccccee 
New Hampshire... 
Vermont. s.....005 
Massachusetts..... 
Rhode Island. 


New York,. 


New Jersey... 5 

Pennsy)lvanias 12 

Delaware..... 1 

Maryland... 4 

Virginia......0ees ow 10 

North Carolina... J 

South Carolina... 3 

i 5 

1 

1 

2 

6 

lL 

2 

4 

5 

1 

Florida Verritory......0.. 2 

Mississippiesesesscescvese 1 

Total.scccccrecseccrecces 134 
DATES. 

1838, November.. "8 

December. 2 

1839. January « 38 

February. 2 

March... 8 

i 7 

16 

4 

12 

August . 9 

September... 13 

October...... 15 

November...... 13 

December...... 5 

1840. January...... . 8 

February. - 10 

March... 


Totalerevcscvecceyeverves 134 
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THE LAW OF STEWARDSHIP IN THE UNRIGHTEOUS MAMMON. 
[By the Rev. Jacop Auten, of Sterling, Ct.] 


Tue appearance of Christ on earth was a manifestation of Divine love to 
men. He came to save them; he preached to instruct them; and he instructed 
to make them wiser and better—to impart the knowledge of truth and duty, 
and to make them active in doing good. Among his lessons of piety and 
utility, he taught men the duty and the benefit of doing good with their 
property, or their earthly possessions. He taught this important lesson on 
different occasions, and in various forms of language; as if he intended to 
make it. an essential feature of Christian character; as if he would have men 
examine this great law of stewardship, that they may understand and obey its 
requirements. But perhaps in no instance has he presented this more fully, 
than in his address to the disciples, when he said, “ Make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness; that when ye fail, they may receive you 
into everlasting habitations.” 

Here is the sum of the law in question; the fundamental principle, by which 
the stewardship of men, in respect to the unrighteous mammon, or their earthly 
possessions, is to be regulated. 

In the illustration and proof of this position, I proceed, 


I. To present the subject, which was then under consideration. 

Christ had stated in a parable, that a certain rich man had a steward, 
who stood accused of wasting his goods; and that he called the steward 
to an account, informing him that he must resign his stewardship. This 
involved him in immediate difficulty. He thought he could not dig or 
labor, for a subsistence, and was ashamed to beg. But, as he must make some 
provision for himself, he called his lord’s debtors together for a settlement, and 
adopted the following expedient. On examination, the first debtor owed his 
lord an hundred measures of oil, which the steward reduced to fifty; or 
cancelled one-half of this large debt. 'The second owed an hundred measures 
of wheat, which he reduced to eighty ; or cancelled one-fifth part of the debt. 
Probably he adopted the same course with others. For he made these debtors 
his friends. When his lord saw this, he commended, not the honesty, but the 
policy of the steward ; that is, he admitted that he had done wisely for himself. 
Hence Christ said, “ For the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light.” This unfaithful steward, notwithstanding 
his palpable dishonesty in principle, had employed so much art and cunning in 
the use of his lord’s substance, that he had made to himself friends for the day 
of adversity. 

Having made this statement respecting the steward, Christ turned to his 
disciples and to all who heard him, and remarked: “I say unto you, make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; that when ye fail, they 
may receive you into everlasting habitations.” 

Here, then, is the argument. As this steward had done, so they were to 
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‘make to themselves friends. And though not upon the same moral principle 


which he adopted, yet they were to do this with the mammon of wnrighteous- 
ness, or with the earthly substance committed to their stewardship. For they were 
by this weans to make such friends, as, when they themselves failed, or were put 
out of their stewardship, would receive them into everlasting habitations. The 
object of the parable was, to show them that they also were stewards of all 
they possessed; and that they were held accountable for the manner of their 
stewardship. Accordingly, he proceeded to illustrate the principle already laid 
down. “ He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much; and 
he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much. If therefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the 
true riches? And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, 
who shall give you that which is your own?” He here showed, that the 
proper use of their earthly possessions was an essential part of their duty to 
God the giver; and that it would be found a turning point in the decision 


_of their case at the last judgment ;—that if they were honest and faithful in 


all their dealings; if they were uniformly kind to the poor, and compassionate 
to the suffering ; and if, as they had ability and opportunity, they sustained the 
cause of God, and aided the objects of Christian benevolence; all those to 
whom they had done these good offices, would bear witness for them in the 
day of trial; and would thus prove, that according to Christ’s meaning, by 
that emphatic term, they had made to themselves friends, by the proper use 
of this unrighteous mammon. For these witnesses, together with the Judge 
himself, were the friends whom he intended. Those, to whom they had done 
good with their earthly substance, and with an obedient heart, would stand 
ready, when they failed on earth, and were called to give an account of their 
stewardship, to bear testimony to their fitness, through the grace of God, for 
the everlasting habitations of glory. 

Such was the argument in question, as it related immediately to the disciples, 
and those to whom it was addressed. But, as it involves a principle of general 
application, and was obviously intended for general instruction, it seems to 
require a more particular consideration. I proceed, therefore, 


II. To investigate the principle here involved; or to show what is included 
or intended, in making friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; that is, 
with the earthly possessions of men. As this is a point of no small interest 
and importance, I shall descend to some particulars, in order to make the truth 
clearly manifest. 

Ist. The law before us means, that men hold their earthly possessions as the 
stewards of God; and consequently, that they are not permitted to view them 
absolutely their own, nor, in all cases, to appropriate them exclusively to their 
own use. Accordingly, God has declared himself the Lord and Proprietor of 
all creation. He has said, “All souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so 
also the soul of the son is mine:” “ The silver is mine, and the gold is mine:” 
“Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills:” 
yea, “All the earth is mine.” Hence, although he has committed these pos- 
sessions to each one, while he retains them, with so much sacredness, that it 
becomes a direct violation of his law, and the crime of theft, for one man to 
take the property of another without his consent; still He claims a right in 
it, and in the disposal of it; and thus does not permit them to view it 
absolutely their own, nor to claim, in all cases, the independent use of it. As 
if to assert, and at the same time to illustrate this point, Christ uttered the 
following parable: (Luke xii. 16.) “The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully: and he thought within himself, saying, What shall 
I do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits? And he said, this 
will I do: I will pull down my barns and build greater; and there will I 
bestow all my fruits and my goods: and I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. But God said unto him, Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee: then whose shall those things be which thou hast provided ? ” 
For his explanation of the parable was: “So is he that layeth up treasure for 
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himself, and is not rich toward God.” Now here is the character of a rich, 
selfish man, drawn by the hand of a perfect Master. For, although he is not 
accused of oppression or dishonesty towards men, he evidently stands guilty 
before God. His crime was, he would keep or use all this abundance for 
himself. He said nothing of doing good to the poor and needy, nor of aiding 
any object of benevolence. Of course, he would do nothing with all this, in 
making to himself friends, who should testify for him, and not against him, in 
the day of trial. The parable, therefore, seems intended to sustain the principle 
of stewardship under consideration ; and to show that men of wealth and com- 
petence are not allowed to appropriate all their possessions to their own use; 
but are required to employ some portion of them in doing good to others. 
Hence it is written, “To do good and to communicate, forget not :”—“Give a 
portion to seven, and also to eight:”—For “the liberal deviseth liberal things, 
and by liberal things shall he stand.” The requirement is, that men must be 
futhful in the unrighteous mammon; that they may thereby make friends of 
those who will meet them as witnesses, at the bar of God. Which will imply, 

2dly. That it does not answer the law of stewardship, if men expend freely 
of their substance; unless they do it for some useful purpose. They are neither 
required nor allowed to adopt the principle of the unfaithful steward ; to waste 
their Lord’s substance, or the treasures committed to their care, in riotous 
feasting, in vain pleasures and sinful compliances, or in acquiring the reputation 
of generosity among the ungodly. hese expenditures will avail no more, in 
making the friends whom Christ intended, than to hoard all their possessions 
for themselves. For they do nothing in all this to any good purpose; nothing 
to relieve distress, or aid the indigent, or promote benevolence; and thus 
nothing to which others will be able to testify asa good work. They make 
no real sacrifice; they perform no work of obedience. In a word, they do 
nothing in all this for the honor of God, the proprietor of all their substance, 
nor for the good of other men. Consequently, they do not come up to the 
principle of stewardship; they are net able in this manner to make friends 
of others around them, nor to make the Judge himself their friend for the day 
of trial. But, to remove all seeming difficulty, it is proper to observe, 

3dly. The law under consideration does not require men literally to give, or 
expend, ali their earthly substance in charities; and thus to beggar themselves 
and their families at once. This would render them unable, at any future 
period of life, to do good in this manner to others. Nor does it require, that 
m every possible case which may occur, they must give to him who may ask. 
For even this may not be a duty. Nor yet does it require that they should not 
honestly, and in the fear of God, make provision for their domestic comfort 
and happiness; nor that they should not be industrious in lawful employments, 
and prudent in the care of what they possess. For this provision, and industry, 
and care, pertain essentially to the nature of stewardship.—And I now proceed 
to state generally, 

That, as they have ability and opportunity, they are required to do good with 
these earthly possessions; that they make this an object in the use of what they 
can impart to others; that, in common cases, instead of hoarding or keeping 
all they have, and-all they gain, for themselves and their families, they make i 
a point to expend for their destitute fellow men and for the cause of God, as 
justice and benevolence may dictate. Thus the law means, that when they 
are called to decide how much, or how often, or for what object they are to 
expend, they must be regulated, not by self-interest, but by an impartial judg- 
ment—by the fear of God, and a benevolent regard for the good of others ;—in 
a word, that they must bring their supreme selfishness into subjection to the 
spirit of benevolence. To illustrate this point more fully, I proceed to notice 
the two following positions. 

1st. Men of extensive and of ordinary wealth are bound to view the honest 
calls of the poor and needy, and in fact all the proper calls for Christian charity, 
as the callsof God. For, in his overruling providence, they are such. Not one 
is by chance or accident; not one is unforeseen or undetermined. He directs 
them individually, for those to whom they are sent as calls, when they are Just 
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and reasonable, for a portion fines property, which they hold in stewardship. 
He is hereby teaching them, that even what they have acquired by honest 
industry and effort, has been acquired through his blessing and assistance ; that 
it still remains at his disposal; and that they hold it only by his permission. 
And therefore, that He may call for a portion of it when, and as often, and by 
whom, and for as much, as seemeth him good. Accordingly, they are to under- 
stand, that in his providence He sends this poor man and that needy sufferer ; 
and that he directs all the just cails, which are made upon them for pecuniary 
assistance ;—and that a leading design is, to put them to the trial, whether they 
will make those who present them friends in the sense here intended. They 
must also remember, that there will hereafter be an inquiry how they have met 
and answered these calls; and that those whom his providence has commissioned 
to present them, will all be there as witnesses; and consequently, will be 
Jriends or enemies, according to Christ’s meaning. 
Now this renders the whole subject impressively serious. Men do not dare 
_to complain, when God commissions fire, or flood, or drought, or disease to lay 
_giwaste a part of their substance. And as it all remains his, or at his sovereign 
disposal, why should they complain, if, in his providence, he sends an order 
_ for some portion of it, by the hand of one in poverty or distress, or by an agent 
ofa Missionary, an Education, or Tract Society, or some other object of utility ? 
They still remain his stewards; and not only so, they are liable at any moment, 
if he pleases, to be put out of their stewardship. Dare they complain, because 
he has not specified how much they are required to give in such cases? The 
truth is, he has left this undecided, for the very purpose of a trial, whether 
they will then obey the dictates of benevolence. For the amount then required, 
is precisely what a good conscience, aided by a knowledge of their ability, and 
of the importance of the object, decides to be a duty. It is thus an essential 
point in the case under consideration, for men to view the just calls made upon 
them for a portion of their earthly substance, as the calls of God; and to 
remember, that a day is coming, when they must meet the inquiry, how these 
calls have been answered. From which it follows, 

2dly. That they are to stand ready for the calls of his providence; or to 
hold their possessions subject to his direction; always admitting, that He may 
make an immediate disposal of what seemeth him good, whenever he is pleased 
to call for it. Consequently, the law of stewardship intends, that men must 
labor, not only for themselves and families, but, so far as they are enabled and 
prospered, for the good of other men, and for the cause of God. It intends, 
on one hand, that they should be diligent-and active in obtaining what they 
can honestly, by the Divine blessing, and in preserving what is not necessary 
for immediate use; that nothing be lost; but that they may be prepared to 
meet his calls ;—and on the other, that they should impart cheerfully whatever 
his providence demands of their substance, at the time it is demanded. In 
short, it intends that they are the servants of the great Master in heaven; that 
both themselves and their possessions are to be held in subserviency to his 
direction; and that they are to be governed in the employment of their time, 
and in the use of their substance, by the laws of his appointment. 

Thus it appears, that men of wealth, and indeed all men, hold their earthly 
possessions as the stewards of God; and that the great law of stewardship in 
the unrighteous mammon, requires all who have wealth and competence, to 
employ a portion of it in making friends, who will bear witness for them in 
the day when they are called to give an account of their stewardship. And 
if the supreme selfishness of men did not blind their eyes; if the fear of God 
and the spirit of benevolence had a due influence in forming their judgment, 
this law of stewardship would present no difficulties; its requirements would 
no longer appear hard or unreasonable. But as God, the proprietor of all 
things, is benevolent, he requires men also to be benevolent, that they may all 
obey this great law of stewardship. For, when they come to meet those whom 
they are thus required to make friends, as being witnesses at their final trial ; 
and to find, that unless they bear witness for them, they will bear witness 
against them; they will clearly perceive the wisdom and goodness of this law, 
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and the necessity of having obeyed it. At that trying period, these possessions, 
which they now hold so precious, and often spare with great reluctance, will 
all be gone, no more to be regained. Being put out of their stewardship, and 
called to give an account of it, they will need such friends as are here intended. 
Their testimony on this subject will turn the point in that great decision. For, 
if they are friends, according to his meaning, Christ himself, the final Judge, 
will also be their friend. He will admit that swch deeds, done with an obedient 
heart, are done for him; that they are the fruit of love, and the evidence of 
faith ; and that through grace in him, these persons are worthy to be received 
into everlasting habitations. 

Such is obviously the law of stewardship in the unrighteous mammon ;. or 
the principles by which men, as the stewards of their Creator, are to be governed, 
in the use of their earthly possessions. And since this law of Divine authority 
is founded in justice, and is indispensably binding on all men, it seems requisite, 
and may be useful, 


III. To notice some of the lessons resulting from this investigation. Among 
these, it may be stated, 

Ist. That the use, which men make of their property, forms an essential 
feature of their characters, in the sight of God. Probably, no one part of their 
daily conduct forms a more decisive test of real character. For it remains a 
truth, that their Creator has given laws, by which they are here to be regulated ; 
that they are accountable for the use of all they possess; that although they 
may claim it, and the disposal of it, as entirely their own; and though no man 
may take it without their consent, yet He has reserved, and claims the right, to 
do his pleasure with it. Thus, when it seemeth good, he commissions fire, or 
flood, or some instrument of his power, to lay waste a portion of it. He also 
assumes the right to control what remains; and even to decide what they may, 
and what they may not consume. Before the flood, he gave men the fruits of 
the earth for food; but not the beasts of the field, nor any living creature. 
After the flood, he enlarged the grant, and gave them also the beasts of the 
field; although here, the blood of beasts was entirely and for ever prohibited. 
He was therefore good and kind to the evil and unthankful. Men have a grant 
for their food and raiment; a supply for all their necessities and common wants, 
from their possessions; while He claims the right to direct them, in the use 
of what remains under their stewardship. It is the use of this, which forms an 
essential feature in their character. For it is with this, that they are required 
to make to themselves friends, as Christ intended. And this is no light thing. 
For, at his bar, and in the immediate presence of the Judge himself, there will 
be no evasion; no bribery; no concealing or suppressing of testimony ; so that, 
unless those who stand as witvesses are able to testify that men of wealth and 
competence actually gave according to ability and acquirement, they will not 
be found the friends of such men, at the day of trial. And every man, who 
has had common prosperity for twenty, thirty, or forty years, and who acquires 
a large, or even a common share of wealth, has, in that period, many around 
him who are to be made friends for the day of trial; if he would enter into 
everlasting habitations. 

This will not be fownd an easy thing in daily practice. For the law under 
consideration does not permit even rich men to gratify their avarice and 
ambition, while they neglect the wants and woes of others around them. The 
case of the rich man, who bestowed all upon himself, is recorded in Scripture, 
for the instruction and admonition of all such men. It stands there, as if to 
show that the use which they make of their earthly possessions, forms an 
essential feature in their characters, in the sight of God ;—as if to convince 
them, that even when they claim that these things are the fruit of their honest 
industry and labor, and that they may therefore do what they will with them, 
this does not absolve them from the Jaw of stewardship in the unrighteous 
mammon; but that they are still accountable for the use they make of all their 
possessions ;—and as if to assure them, that though they expend liberally for 
themselves, and even for others, in the gratification of pride and pleasure, and 
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yet do little or nothing to relieve distress and promote benevolence, they have 
only laid up treasure for themselves, and are “not rich toward God.” For, 
however they may stand in their own view, or in that of others like them, it 
must be admitted, that they are not then making to themselves friends with the 
unrighteous mammon, who will appear such, when they are called to give an 
account of their stewardship. 

It must be admitted, that if Christ were to address them individually, he 
would repeat his impressive language to the rich man, “ Yet lackest thou one 
thing; sell that thou hast, and give to the poor;” and that, until they obey this 
direction, and thus submit to the law of stewardship, they ever will lack this 
one thing. In a word, when they come to stand before the Judge himself, and 
before their fellow men in the day of trial, it will appear that this part of their 
conduct forms an essential feature in their characters; it will then appear, that 
to make to themselves friends, by the proper use of these possessions, is — 
indispensably necessary, in order to obtain admission into the kingdom of 

. heaven.—It will therefore result, 

2dly. That these possessions were never designed to be the permanent 

ortion of men. With all their charms and attractions, they are not durable, 
ae perishable, in their very nature; indeed, they are denominated “ wncertain 
riches.” They are also bestowed on men, without regard to moral character. 
They are often bestowed more liberally upon men openly irreligious, if not 
immoral, than upon men of eminent piety. As if to stamp an insignificance 
upon them as a portion, God has “reserved some better thing” for his people ; 
and is often pleased to withhold from them that amount of wealth, which many 
unholy men possess. Still, it remains true, and is readily admitted, that riches 
have their use, and an important use, in the present world. A portion of wealth 
is essential to the daily comfort and subsistence of men; and a portion of 
additional wealth is requisite, as the means of utility and benefit to others, 
when they need assistance. In this limited sense, the Scripture affirms truly, 
that “ money answereth all things;” and may be made actually and extensively 
useful, for the time being, when duly employed and appropriated. In fact, 
men are required to employ some portion of it, in making friends for the day 
of final trial. But after all, riches serve most effectually to try men, and to 
show what they are. The ordinary influence of much wealth is unfavorable 
to godliness, or to brotherly kindness. For it is written, “The poor useth 
entreaties; but the rich answereth roughly.” The possession of much wealth, 
if grace do not prevent it, is also dangerous to the souls of men. As it is 
written, “ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God?” And again, “Hath not God chosen the poor of this world rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised to them that love 
him?” while “the rich hath he sent empty away.” 

In view therefore of the binding law of stewardship; of the cares, the 
labors, and the dangers incident to the possession of much wealth; and of the 
final accountability of those who possess it, let no one ever murmur nor repine 
because he is not rich. For the truth is, that the more wealth a man has, the 
more his stewardship and accountability are increased. He has more of care 
and perplexity on this account; more to encounter and resist, in the shape of 
temptation and haughtiness; and is in more danger of losing his immortal 
soul, through the deceilfulness of riches. Besides, he must then give more in 
amount, in order to make to himself friends for the day of trial. For the 
Divine rule on this point is, that every man give, or “lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him.’—“ For unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall much be required.” And we learn from him, who once inquired what 
he must do to obtain eternal lifg, how hard it is for rich men to comply with 
the great Jaw of stewardship, in the use of their earthly treasures. These 
were never designed to be the portion of men. ‘They are not fitted for it; nor 
are men allowed to hold them, but as stewards; that, in this character, they 
may employ them in making friends, who shall approve them, when they are 
put out of their stewardship. It will, therefore, result, 

Finally, that unless men obey the commandments of Christ, they cannot 
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expect to be received into the everlasting habitations of glory. In the law 
under consideration, he evidently intended to inculcate one of the essential 
principles of holiness; or to rise so high in this demand, as to embrace a fitness 
for Divine approbation, in a cordial compliance with it. He thus intended to 
show, that real holiness, in its very nature, stands opposed to the supreme 
selfishness of the natural heart. For the case is, that in making other men their 
friends, as he here intended, by the use of their earthly possessions, they make 
Him their friend; they do that, which secures his approbation as their final 
Judge. An important, leading point, in making friends, according to his 
intention, is, that these persons, in their testimony, shall act the part of friends 
to them, when they are on trial; that when they are giving an account of their 
stewardship, these witnesses shall testify for them, that they have done good 
with their possessions; and have therefore been obedient to the great law of 
stewardship. So that, whether these witnesses are saved or lost, if their 
testimony proves that those who are then on trial have been obedient in this 
respect, they will be the friends of those who are on trial. ‘The point will then 
be, not at that moment to try the character of the witnesses—they will have 
their trial at another moment, and upon the same principle—but to decide 
publicly whether those who are then on trial, have been obedient to the law of 
stewardship, and to all the commandments of Christ. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as this impartial trial will come; and as the question 
of approbation or disapprobation will turn upon this point, connected with 
others, whether the man has made to himself friends, as Christ intended; or 
whether he has here been obedient ;—it follows, that unless men’ obey the 
commandments of Christ, they cannot reasonably expect to be received into 
the everlasting habitations of glory. For the fundamental rule of judgment 
will be, to reward every man, not according to his words, and pretensions, and 
natural inclinations, but according to his works, or to those fruits by which he 
is to be known. So that obedience to the commandments of Christ will be 
found indispensable, in order to meet his approbation at the final trial. 

But here, let it be understood and remembered, that Christ has marked with 
peculiar emphasis that part of obedience which falls under this great law of 
stewardship; that, if he has made any one part more essential than another, it 
is that under consideration. 

In describing the scenes of the last judgment, and in assigning the reasons 
why he will then say to the righteous, “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world ;” he stated 
them thus: “1 was an hungered, and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I was-a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; 
I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” Now 
all this fell under the principles involved in the law of stewardship ; it related 
immediately to the use and disposal of their earthly possessions. ‘They not 
only gave as they had ability and opportunity, but, although they neither 
pretended nor thought of doing so great a thing, they gave to Him, as he 
explained it. For, in answer to their inquiry, when they had done it, he said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” Again, : 

In assigning the reasons why he will condemn the wicked, he said, “I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me no meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not.” They might have given freely for the 
gratification of pride, and ambition, or the feelings of unholy men. But it 
availed them nothing; because there was no obedience in it; no effort nor 
design to do good to others; they neither fed, nor clothed, nor administered to 
Him. For his explanation was, “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.” You have not made friends of those who were poor 
and needy. There are none here, as witnesses, who can testify that you have 
done good with your earthly possessions; none to prove your fitness for the ever- 
lasting habitations of glory. 

Now all this proves that unless men are obedient to the commandments of 
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Christ, they cannot reasonably expect to be received into the everlasting 
habitations of glory; and of course, that they are in fact under the law of 
stewardship in the unrighteous mammon. The peculiar emphasis imparted 
to this portion of the Divine law, is also fitted to make a deep, lasting impression 
upon the minds of all who are men of wealth and competence ;—to show that 
it is essential in the system of Divine legislation ;—to impart the settled con- 
viction that obedience here will evince a holy, obedient heart; and thus prove 
men worthy of Divine approbation ;—and that disobedience here will evince 
an unholy, disobedient heart; and thus prove them fit only for rejection and 
final condemnation. The result of the whole, therefore, is, that obedience to 
this department of the entire law of God will be found sufficient to decide the 
- point, whether men are approved or condemned; whether they are saved or 
lost, in the day of final judgment. For his own illustration of the law before 
us is, “ He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much; and 
he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much. If therefore ye have not 
. been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the 


true riches ? 


And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, 


who shall give you that which is your own?” 


PAUCITY OF CANDIDATES FOR THE HOLY MINISTRY. 


Tue following article, which appeared originally in the New York Observer, is 
understood to be from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of the Theological Seminary, 


Princeton, N. J. 


Tue great Head and Founder of the 
church had this subject in his mind, and 
urged it on the attention of his disciples, 
while he was on earth. His commandment 
on this point, which is as obligatory now as 
it ever was, is, ‘* Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest, that he would send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” It is evident from these 
words, that the Lord of the harvest is able 
to supply the deficiency of laborers; and 
that He will only do it in answer to prayer. 
Christ could have offered a prevailing prayer 
for this gift, but no: Christians must pray.— 
“Pray ye.’ He will be inquired of for 
this blessing, that he may do it for us. 
When there is a great deficiency of faithful 
laborers, does it not suggest a reason for an 
inquiry, whether this command has been 
obeyed? In some cases, we cannot be 
certain that what we ask is agreeable to 
the mind of God; but here, all room for 
doubt is removed. It is not often that 
Christ, in exhorting his disciples to the 
duty of prayer, informed them particularly, 
what to pray for; but in this case, he puts 
words as it were, into their mouth—* Pray 
ye the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” It 
cannot be, then, that He would omit to 
answer a prayer thus expressly dictated by 
himself. If there be a want of laborers, 
the neglect mnst be in the church. The 
blessing has not been asked, with due im- 
portunity and perseverance. The people 


have depended on Education Societies and 
Theological Seminaries to provide the can- 
didates; and there has been but little earnest 
supplication to the Lord of the harvest. 
Thus the matter now stands; and if this 
state of things continues, your Education 
Societies and your Theological Seminaries 
will soon experience a great falling off in 
their numbers. Let Christians know and 
retnember, that no organized societies or 
seminaries, can supply this want. They 
may educate pious young men when they 
come to them; but what if the number of 
sach shall go on diminishing, every year, 
can they create a supply? Surely not. 
We must have recourse to the Lord of the 
harvest. Formerly, pious parents dedicated 
their children to this sacred service, from 
their birth, and were incessant in their 
petitions, at a throne of grace, for ministerial 
grace and gifts for their devoted sons; and 
such prayers God has heard and answered, 
in thousands of instances. But where now 
do we find the consecrated Samuels, growing 
up under the light of the sanctuary? Where 
are the Hannahs, to wrestle with God in 
public and private, until they obtain their 
heart’s desire? This ought to be a weighty 
care with every church of Christ. The 
church cannot exist without a ministry; 
and where are we to look for candidates for 
the ministry, but in the churches? Can 
that church have done its duty, in which 
few or no candidates for the sacred office 
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have been reared up? Or what judgment { not suppose that this was in answer to the 


must be formed of those large and flourish- 
ing churches, with’ their hundreds of com- 
municants, which once had a succession 
of young men in training for the harvest, 
but now have none? Perhaps it will startle 
some of our good people to hear it alleged 
as a fault, that particular churches are 
rearing pe candidates for the ministry. But 
[ witi maintain it. There must bea grievous 
fault somewhere, in relation to this im- 
portant concern; and as it is a matter of 
common duty, when there has been a 
continual barrenness, there must have been 
a want of due culture. Why have you 
no pious young men, on their way to the 
ministry? Have you not many sons who, 
if their hearts were touched by the finger 
of God, might be useful? But you may 
say—We cannot give them grace. True; 
this is not the ground of your accountability. 
But have you, as a church, prayed for the 
conversion of the dear youth, that they 
might be prepared for this work ? 

Every church, rich in members, as well 
as worldly substance, which has no young 
men in a course of training, ought to appoint 
a day of fasting and humiliation, to inquire 
into this matter, and to beg of God not to 
leave them like a barren tree, in his vine- 
yard. You say that you contribute every 
year to the Education fund. This is well; 
but it is not all, nor the half of your duty 
on this subject. 
well as money; and the men are by far 
the most important part of the means. 
Without suitable men, money in this con- 
cern is worthless. You must bring forward 
pious and promising men. Do you ask how 
you can accomplish this? I answer as 
before, ‘‘ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.” 
Do not forget to pray this prayer, as you 
have too often done. Think much of it, 
and lay it before God in secret, in your 
families, and in the church. And be not 
contented until you receive this blessing 
of the ascended Lord, to be the honored 
instrument of furnishing the harvest field 
with at least one laborer. There are a few 
churches in our land, which can number 
more than one devoted missionary in the 
foreign field. The writer knows a church 
of moderate size and little wealth, in a 
remote station, which within his recollection 
has furnished five or six faithful men for 
the work of the ministry, the bones of one 
of whom lie among the heathen. He could 
designate another place, where at least a 
dozen ministers have proceeded from one 
church, and some of them men of eminence. 
But alas! the glory is departed; for years 
past, this fruitful spot has been barren in 
this respect. An able and excellent minister 
in Virginia was snatched away from his 
family without a moment’s warning. His 
children, mostly sons, were then small— 
now, five of them are laboring in the field; 
and possibly the sixth may enter. Do you 
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prayers of the father ? 

Some people say, that there is no real 
deficiency, or we should not have so many 
unemployed ministers. It may be admitted, 
that if the sacred office be viewed as a 
secular trade, by which men may make a 
}comfortable living, the profession is already 
overstocked. At any rate, it is overstocked 
with men who will not work—or will only 
work where they can find every thing ready 
prepared to their hand. The church wants 
no cumberers of the ground, but laborers— 
not men who wish to enter on and enjoy the 
fruits of other men’s labors, but working 
men, willing to break up the fallow ground, 
and ambitious to preach the gospel even 
where Christ has not been named. No 
class of educated men are more to be pitied, 
than those clergymen who are not occupied 
with the proper business of their profession. 
Although they may grow rich, (though 


You must furnish men, as° 


Providence commonly thwarts their schemes 
and disappoints their hopes,) they are not 
to be envied. In fact they lose all respec- 


tability in the eyes of the world. What 
would be unnoticed in another, public 
opinion will not tolerate in them. But to 


bring up such as a proof that there are 
supernumerary ministers, is as absurd as 
to plead that reapers are not wanted for a 
great and ripe harvest, because many idle 
loungers or busy triflers may be found in 
the country. The Lord hath spoken it, 
“The harvest is great and the laborers few, 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he would send forth laborers into his 


harvest.” 
—<>— 


RESOLUTIONS OF DR. PORTER. 
Taken from his Memoir. 


J. THE CARE OF MY HEART. 

1. I will endeavor to keep the Sabbath 
holy. I will avoid conversation on worldly 
topics, and will not allow myself to think on 
any matter of common business, nor to read 
literary or professional books on this holy 
day. 

2. Special hindrances excepted, I will 
endeavor to maintain secret devotion statedly, 
at least twice a day. 

3. I will recollect every day that I am 
mortal. 

4. When any doubtful thing is to be 
done, I will ask myself, ‘* How will it bear 
the eye of God’s omniscience ?—how will it 
appear at the judgment?” 

5. I will endeavor to repress all undue 
regard to the praise or censure of men, by 


recollecting that Gop is a witness of all 
that I do or think. 

6. [ will guard against selfishness as the 
«abominable thing which the Lord hates,”’ 
When I detect myself in being especially 
pleased with a good action, because it is 
done by myself; or done by another through 


. j - 
my advice, I will condemn the littleness of 
such feelings as below the dignity of Chris- 
tian principles. In all such cases, I will 
not speak of myself without some obvious 


reason ; first, because it may cherish pride ; | 


and secondly, because it may exhibit the 
appearance of pride to others. 

7. 1 will consider myself as sacredly 
accountable to God for my improvement 
of the influence attached to my station; 
and will endeavor to distinguish betwixt 
the respect which is given to my office, and 
that which would in other circumstances be 
given to myself. 


II. Carz oF MY TONGUE. 

1, When [ am angry I will never speak, 
till I have taken at least as much time 

' for reflection as Athenodorus prescribed to 
Cesar.* 

2. I will never talk to an angry man. 

3. I will not talk to a man intoxicated 
with strong drink. 

4, 1 will receive admonition from my 
friends with candor and thankfulness; and 
will be careful not to make a peevish reply 
to any one who gives me advice, though it 
be officious or even impertinent, 

5. That I may be kept from speaking 
amiss of my Christian brethren, I will pray 
for them. 

6. With the exception of cases in which 
Christian prudence requires secrecy, ! will 
consider it sinful to say any thing of others 
privately, which I would not say openly. 
In general, I will deal in secrets as little as 
possible. 

7. I will not mention the fault of another, 
when I have not good reason to hope that 
some valuable end will be answered by my 
doing so. - 


III. SeL¥-ExXAMINATION, 

I will regard the Bible as the only in- 
fallible test of. character. With this in my 
hands, if I am deceived as to my spiritual 
state, it is my own fault. 

I am satisfied that one great reason why 
so many real Christians live doubting, and 
die tembling, is the neglect of self-ex- 
amination. 

1. I will beware of relying upon official 
religion. I will never take it for granted 
that I ama Christian because others consider 

e 80; nor because my profession or station 
require that [ should be a Christian. 

2. In judging of myself, I wili make due 
allowance for the restraints I have been 
under from early education — from dear 


_ Christian friends, and from regard to public 


opinion ; and wil) never ascribe to Christian 
principles the absence of faults which I am 
under no temptation to commit. 


* This prescription was,—‘‘ Always repeat the 
twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet before you 
give way to the impulse of anger”” A prescription 
still more worthy, than that of the heathen philoso- 
pher, to be remembered, is—“ When in anger, repeat 

_ the Lord’s Prayer before you give utterance to your 


feelings.” — 


: s - . 
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8. In any doubtful case, where good and 
bad motives are mingled as excitements to 
action, I will not conclude that the good 
motives influence me, without the most 
serious scrutiny. 

4, | will watch my heart under affliction. 
As the severest strokes that I have felt 
hitherto, have been my greatest mercies, 
I will not, like the perverse> child that 
attempts to resist or escape correction, try 
to break away from the rod of my heavenly 
Father; but will give him my hand and 
beg him to repeat his strokes, when he sees 
it necessary to purify my soul from sin. 


IV. Srupizs. 

1. I will read no book without the expec- 
tation of real benefit;—and will consider 
that as lost time which is spent in reading 
without attention and reflection. 

2. I will never covet the reputation of 
knowing every thing. 

3. I will never speak confidently when 
I am in doubt, nor scruple to say that I anv 


ignorant, when I am so, 


4. Having suffered severely by late 
studies at night, [ will never pursue any 
serious study after 10 o’clock in the evening. 

5. I will not read any book which I should 
be unwilling to have it Anowmn that I have 
read; or the reading of which I shall 
probably recollect with regret on my dying 
bed. 

6. Since my time for study is so much 
restricted by frail health and various en- 
gagements, [ will consider it as a sacred 
duty to spend no time in the attilude of study, 
without direct and vigorous application of 
my mind to some important subject. 

7. I will not hold myself at liberty to 
neglect duties that are platnly devolved 
upon me by the providence of God, even 
though these duties debar me from studies 
which I earnestly wish to pursue. 


V. PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 

1. When I awake to the light of anew 
day, I will endeavor to ask myself, each 
morning, ‘“* Could [ know this to be my 
last day on earth, what duty that I have 
neglected ought to be performed ? ” 

2. That I may not be surprised by death, 
I will endeavor to carry with me the 
habitual recollection, that it may come at 
any moment. 

3. I will often reflect that this life is only 
preparatory to eternity; and that He who 
stationed me here, knows how and when to 
call me away. 

4, As my comfort in death must depend 
on my hope of heaven, I will often examine 
this hope; because if I have good reason 
to believe that I shall tive with Christ in 
glory, I shall have no reason for reluctance 
in Jeaving this world, any more than the 
sentinel in being called from his post after 
a stormy night, or the child who has been 
long from home, in returning to his father’s 
house. 
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5. I am satisfied from much observation, | phan School, Hampstead Road, £500; to 


that the bodily pangs of dying are much 
less terrible than is commonly supposed, 
excepting in a few extreme cases. 1 will 
not therefore be greatly disquieted with the 
anticipation of these pangs. 


VI. Pusiic DePORTMENT. 

1. I wi)! cudeavor to remember that as a 
minister of the gospel, my office is more 
zoportant than that of any earthly potentate. 

2. In my intercourse with men, I will 
endeavor not to degrade this office by 
exhibiting a love of money, one of the 
vilest and most dangerous passions that can 
infest the heart of a minister. 

3. I will watch against levity in con- 
versation, a fault to which I am in danger 
of resorting as an antidote against the in- 
fluence of feeble health. Yet 

A. I will not identify in feeling, or in my 
conduct tempt others to identify ‘religion 
and melancholy ; because if I were to paint 
a Pharisee, | should give him a sad counte- 
nance; but if an angel or my S4viour, a 
cheerful one. The fact that painters who 
are strangers to vital godliness, so generally, 
in representing Christ, give him the aspect 
of sadness, I will endeavor to make in- 
structive to myself. 


VII. Carr oF MY HEALTH. 

The difference between that state of health 
which amounts to bare existence, and that 
which admits of vigorous mental action, is 
so great, that there is no earthly blessing 
I so earnestly desire as health. But as lam 
clearly destined to be an invalid while I live, 
whatever I am te do for God and the church, 
is to be accomplished by systematic care of 
my frail body. 

1. I will not eat or drink any kind or 
quantity of food, that I have good reason to 
believe will impair my health. 

2. I will, when not sick, take exercise 
daily, equivalent to the labor of sawing and 
splitting wood two hours, 

8. When in perspiration, I will not stand 
cor sit in cold air, without increase of clothing. 
I will not stand or walk on wet ground, in 
a cold season, without guarding my feet; 
and I will shun exposure to the evening, in 
cold or damp weather. 


—p— 
EXTENSIVE CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 


Tur will of T. Hill, Esq. formerly of South 
Lambeth, Surrey, and late of Serbiton, 
near Kingston-on-Thames, has just been 
proved in Doctors’ Commons, by John 
Squire, James Brady, Thomas Willett, and 
Charles Bennett, Esqrs., executors. The 
property has been sworn under £120,000. 
The testator has given the following lega- 
cies:—To the Middlesex Hospital, £1,000; 
to the Blind School, £2,600; tothe Female 
Orphan Asylum, £1,000; to the Deaf and 


Lord Eldon’s School, situate at Battersea, 
£500 ; to the Licensed Victualler’s School, 
£500; to each of his executors the sum of 
£1,000; and the residue of his property, 
amounting’ to about £80,000, after giving 
several small legacies and annuities in his 
will, he bequeaths to the London Mission- 
ary Society. The will is dated in 1836. 
By a codicil in his own hand writing, made 
in September, 1836, he has revoked the 
bequest of the residue of his, property, and 
has directed the same to be divided inte 
four equal parts, to be paid to the following 
charitable institutions, viz:—To the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, £20,000; to the 
Home Missionary Society, £20,000; to the 
London Bible Society, £20,000; to the 
London Evangelical Society, £20,000, which 
last legacy is to form a fund, the proceeds 
thereof to be paid to the widows of Evan- 
gelical ministers only. So large a sum of 
money has not before been bequeathed by 
any individual, with the exception of Mr. 
Day, the blacking manufacturer, who left 
£100,000 for the purpose of endowing an 
hospital,for blind persons, Mr. Day himself 
having been blind for many years previous 
to hisdeath. The deceased died a widower, 
without any relative whatever.—London 


paper. 
———_ 


REPORT ON AGENCIES, 
BY THE WESTERN RESERVE SYNOD, OHIO. 
From the Cleveland Observer. 


AtrHouGH the present system of col- 
Jecting our public benefactions by means of 
Agents is attended with some evils; yet in 
the present state of things, your committee 
think-it would be inexpediént to. dispense 
with it for the following reasons: 


1. Experience abundantly proves that if 
the business of preaching on the various 
objects of benevolence and collecting funds 
for them, be left entirely to pastors and 
ehurcbes, no permanent system will be 
adopted, or if adopted, will not be prosecuted 
with vigor and success for any length of 
time, and consequently in the result, there 
will be a great loss to the Treasury of the 
Lord. 

2. Pastors or Stated Supplies, if faithful 
to the appropriate duties of their office, are 
in general less competent than Agents, to 
present the objects of benevolence to their 
people; and for the reason, that they have 
no time to collect the necessary statistical 
information. 

3. It is believed that the majority in most 
of our congregations are pleased with the 
present system, and that, as a general thing, 
they are the most attached to it who con- 
tribute most to the cause of benevolence. 

4, In point of economy, we are decidedly 


Dumb Asylum, £2,000; to the Female Or- | of the opinion, that for many reasons, the 
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present system is preferable to any other 
rule, whic . has been devised. In bad 
money, in the delay of contributions, and 


in the want of personal effort on the part of 


some one person to superintend the move- 
ments of the whole machine, more money 
would be Jost to the church than is now 
required to sustain agents. 

5 It should be remembered that the col- 


leeting of funds is only a part of the duty of 


Agents. The one for the Home Missionary 
Society, for instance, is to act the part of a 
bishop to all the small and destitute churches, 
obtaining for them preaching, giving advice 
and watching over them with pastoral care. 
The Agent for the Education Society not 
only labors to procure money for the support 
of the young men; but it is made his duty 
to visit them, counsel, admonish, or encour- 
age them as their circumstances require. 
Other duties, such as cannot be performed 
by ‘pastors, devolve on agents of all these 
institutions, 


Synod would only add, that the experience |” 


of many years, with, and without Agents, 
has fully satisfied wise and good men, who 
have the management of our benevolent 
institutions, that in the present state of the 
church and the world, there must be a 
class of men, whose special duty it is, to 
superintend all the movements of our benev- 
olent societies. 


—~—>— 


MILK AND HONEY. 
Collected by Ralph Venning, 1653, 


He never was so good as he should be, 
that doth not strive to be better than he is. 

Though God suffers his people not to sin 
in revenging their adversaries, yet he suffers 
not their adversaries to sin unrevenged. 

The things of this life have not the 
promise of godliness; but godliness hath 
the promise of the things of this life, 

Every one that liveth, or hath life, bath 
not the Son; but every one that hath the 
Son, liveth, and hath life. 

Riches, honors, and pleasures cannot give 
one Christ ; but Christ can give one riches, 
honors, and pleasures. 

A saint is not only willing (as the carnal 
man is) that Christ should bear his yoke ; 
but is also willing (which the carnal man is 
not) himself to bear Christ’s yoke. 

He that contemns asmall fault, commits 
a great one, 

What the heart doth not, is as if not done, 
in religion. 

He that is little in his own eyes, will not 
be troubled to be little in the eves of others. 

What we are afraid to do before men, we 
should be afraid to think before God, 

As there is a vanity lies hid in the best 
worldly good; so there is a blessing lies hid 
in the worst of worldly evils. 


QUARTERLY MEETING. — 


Max, 


_AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held Wednesday, 8th of April. 
The usual business was transacted, and 
arrangements made for the Anniversary of 
the Society. The appropriations made to 
beneficiaries were ordered to be paid tine r 
the direction of the Financial Committee. — 
When they shall be paid depends on the 
liberality of the friends of the cause. 

The Rev. Brown Emerson, late of Boyls- 
ton, has been appointed to a temporary 
agency of the Society, and he has entered 
upon the duties of his office. He has been 
favorably received by the pastors and 
churches which he has visited, and been 
successful in raising funds for the cause. 


—<— 


LETTER FROM A PRESIDING MEM- 
BER OF BENEFICIARIES, 


February 10, 1840. 


Rey. Anp Dear Sir,—I take the liberty 
of addressing you at this time, not because 
there is any special reason for it, but because 
we are desirous to receive some communi- 
cations from yourself which may be read 
at.our monthly meeting, and contribute to 
our edification and growth in grace. The 
brethren often ask a few days before the 
concert, if any communications have been 
received from the Secretary—intimating that 
an affirmative answer would secure their 
attendance. I am aware that your time 
must be very much occupied—but if other 
duties would allow you to write us oftener, 
the favor would be thankfully received by 
the beneficiaries at this College. Mr. 4 
the former Presiding Member, left with me 
twelve or thirteen copies of ** Memoirs of 
Cornelius,” and a few numbers of the last 
Annual Report, which of course are subject 
to your direction. You will be glad to hear 
that there are some indications of the com- 
mencement of a work of grace in our college, 
though I have heard of no recent con- 
versions. Some, however, in the freshman 
class are inquiring what they shall do to be 
saved. I hope and trust you will soon hear 
of many new born souls, rejoicing in the 
Saviour whom they have hitherto rejected. 
But, dear Sir, we need the prayers of Chris- 
tians abroad. Has the church a right to 
expect so great a blessing as a powerful 
revival of pure religion in the colleges of 
our land, without praying fervently and 
constantly for this object? You need not 
be told, Sir, of the obstacles to such a work, 
which exist in an institution like this—but 
if the great body of Christians were better 
acquainted with our situation, they would 
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remember us more frequently in their 
prayers.—There is more than usual re- 
ligious interest in the churches in town— 
there have been a few hopeful conversions, 
and the blessed work appears to be pro- 
gressing. 

Our concert has been held regularly from 
month to month—generally well attended 
and interesting. We all need more holiness 
of keart—more heavenly mindedness, not 
only to fit us for the responsible duties of 
the station to which we are looking forward 
with so much interest, but to qualify us for 
the faithful discharge of present duty. 

As the usual period of your visit is ap- 
proaching, we hope soon to see and converse 
with one for whom we entertain sentiments 
of the highest respect and esteem. 

With the desire to be remembered in 
your prayers, I subscribe myself, yours 
affectionately. 

—_<—— 


{> There are now revivals of religion in 
a large number of colleges, the particulars 
of which we have not been able to learn, so 
as to give an account of them in this number. 


So 


Extract from the last Catalogue of the 
Officers and Students of Lane Theological 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“ Our students have had no difficulty in 
finding settlement, and if we had fifty in- 
stead of ten to give the churches annually, 
they would have found immediate employ- 
ment.” 

—<— 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Extracts from ‘*‘ New England’s First 
Fruits, in respect to the Progress of Learning 
in the College at Cambridge in Massachu- 
setts Bay, &c. Published in London, in the 
year 1643,” &c. Taken from 2d Volume of 
the Collections of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. 


Rules and Precepts that are observed in 
the College. 


2. Let every student be plainly in- 
structed, and earnestly pressed to consider 
well, the maine end of his life and studies 
is, to know God and Jesus Christ which is 
eternal! life, John xvii. 3, and therefore to 
lay Christ in the bottome, as the only 
foundation of all sound knowledge and 
learning. 

And seeing the Lord only giveth wise- 
dome, let every one seriously set himselfe 
by prayer in secret to seeke it of him. 
Prov. ii. 3. 

3. Every one shall so exercise himselfe 
in reading the Scriptures twice a day, that 
he shall be ready to give such an account 
of his proficiency therein, both in theoreti- 
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call observations of the language, and logick, 
and in practicall and spiritual truths, as his 
Tutor shall require, according to his ability ; 
seeing the entrance of the word giveth 
light, it giveth understanding to the simple. 
Ps, cxix. 130. 

4. That they eschewing all profanation 
of God’s name, attributes, word, ordinances, 
and times of worship, doe studie with good 
conscience, carefully to retaine God, and 
the love of his truth in their mindes, else 
let them know, that (notwithstanding their 
learning) God may give them up to strong 
delusions, and in the end to a reprobate 
minde. 2 Thess. ii. 11, 12. Rom. i. 28. 


—<_—. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Tur Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the American Education Society will 
be held in the city of New York on 
Thursday, the 14th day of May, 1840. 
The members of the Society are noti- 
fied to meet for business at the Rooms 
of the Central American Education 
Society, No. 89 Nassau Street, at 4 
o’clock, P. M. of that day. The public 
meeting will be held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, at 74 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, at which extracts from the Annual 
Report will be read, and Addresses 
delivered. 


WILLIAM COGSWELL, 
Sec’y Am. Ed. Society. 


Education Rooms, Boston, 
April 22, 1840. 


FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, for 
the April Quarter, 1840. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 759 12 
LOANS REFUNDED 1,308 62 
Parma, N. Y. Kev. Ralph Clapp 6 00 
Fort Pulaskie, Ga, Ralph Dunning, Esq. by 
H. Hill, Esq. 1 13——7 13 
LEGACIES, 
Rev. Osgood Herrick, late of Millbury, by 
Henry Mills, Esq. Executor 200 00 
Rev. Jon, L, Pomervy, late of Worthington, 
by D. S. Whitney, Esq. Ex. 385 00—585 00 
AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 
SurFro.xk County, 
{Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 
Boston, Old South Society, in part 276 83 
Park Street U3 ai 280 02 
Bowdoin Street ‘* ‘ 281 30 
‘ 


121 20 
154 64—1,113 99 


Pine Street eo 
Franklin Street  “ 


ee » te " * ee pe 
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ARR > FUNDS. - ¥ May, 
ae .. 7. . a ; rs 
BarnsTaBie County. fe? toch South Conrrrence or CuHurcHEs, , 
- (Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr] : -Mrpp.esex County. me 
Fulmouth, oo of Rev. H. B, Hooker — 40 oe ry [Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framingham, Tr.} 
North Eieimou , Cong. of Rev, J, Pike 6 | Southboro’, coll. $15, and avails of silver spoon $2 17 00 
[The following by Rev. Brown Emerson, Ag ols ? 
} table, Dea. M 3, Mr. nr ee 
chariot ea $3, Mr Pye 500 Worcester Centra Assoc. a 
a Wee) Wes, Bs Green- "a <ibe (Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
, (Conterville Vill.) @Gbel. in' Ths 4. Princ Cope, Bocsly Raver ies rucuy 1! 
; hands 481°. «10 I-29. SL. West a PBL, Gliaae = 64 00 
Brewster, Rev. Mr, Willinme’s Soc, 12 00 a en i Fe, a a . 
ha Rev. ~ R 1 i d y + + ~ 
og: sonamae pa pres = ~ 4a Ladies’ Ch. Soc. by Mrs. Lucy H. : 
Harwich, Rev. Mr. Marchant’s Soc. : BR friend Ss od — 
Orleans, Rev. Mr. Lucas’s Soc. 12 50° TORMS Zeon 80 00-160 77 
Sandwich, Rev. Mr, Cobb's Soc, e 38 40 
Monument Parish 10 25—48 65 
Truro, Rev. Mr. Boyter’s Soc. 7 34, RwHove Isuanp StaTe AUXILIARY. 
___ bal. in Tr. hands 2 00 9 34 Y iiMirilennc: Wilcox; Prova 
Wellfleet (South) Rev, Mr. Hardy’s ; iN: ee goxaderoridense, Tn] * 
Soc, 25 15 Bristol, Ladies of Rev. Mr. Shepard’s Cong. on 
(North) Rev. Mr. Adams’s acc. of ‘Temp. Schol. : 3200 
- Soc. , 10 29-35 44 » 
Yarmouth, Rev. Mr. Cogswell’s Soc. 25 00—285 29 $5,175 33 
—_— ~ 
: ¥ MAL CH. 
Essex County NortuH. ae i, Sista. as 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] . 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] Aiiaonr Cheaidisoe 800 
Andover, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Jackson, additional 75 Bath, Rev. J. W. Ellingzwood’s Ch. and Soc. 77 42 
Chupel Cong. in part, by 8. Farrar, 1 9 « "Mr. Palmer's “ 40 37-117 79 © 
sq]. B ick, Prof. Cleavel 
Amesbury (West) Rev. Mr. Clark’s Soc. 31 25 Burton; Cong: Gh. sys 4 oo 
Cone ig con R. M. * - a 2 00 “Belfast, wes a 8 50 
Fpswich, 1st Parish, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Gorham, Be: . Soc. ~ Willi 
Amy S. Wardwell, Tr. 51 00 Eputiion Fulle, don: Beasts eee i 4 50 Py 
ow Newburyport, Ed. Circ. in Ist Pres. Soc. by P “ 3 00——7 50 
Miss Mary C. Greenlenf, ‘Tr. 54 50 Portland, High St. Cong. Ch. 100 00 
9 Rowley, Rev. Mr. Holbrook’s Soc. 15 00—225 50 | South Berwick, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 20 00 
de eS anaun Meeting 814 
S| omaston, 2d Cong. Ch. 6 00 
Epucation Socrnty 1n BRooKFIELD Briers Cope tas snd Bos, z ne 
*> ASSOCIATION. $322 93 
. [Rev. Micah Stone, Brookfield, S. P. Tr.] <== 
North Brookfield, Mr, Ezra Batchelder 21 00 NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
{Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
i - 
Epucation Society 1x Harmony Bascowen West) Cong. Ch. and Soe, by Mr. Jabez Py 4 
CoNnFERENCE OF CHURCHES. Boscawen (East) a by Rev. Mr. Tracy 20 20 
[Wm. C. Capron, Esq. Uxbridge, Tr.] Gichenter. a “ y ho: 9 80 
gpetioury, 4a Cong: Boe, By Mra N- Goddard, Tr. Tr: of Hillsboro’ Co, Aux Bd, Soc. ae 11h MNBSIOO 
of the Ch. . Henniker, Calvinistic Ch. and Soc. by Judge Darli 19 
Usbridge, Miss Laura E. Spring 40 00—73 17 Fotis, Cong. Ch, and Soc. by Mn A. Lawrence, a 
r. &e. 45 3 
Hopkinton, med Sore eye Mr, Kimball 5 00 : 
ther individuals 17 34—22 
Hamesnins County. Mont Vernon, Cong. Ch, and Soc. by Mr. A. - 
siwrence, Ir. 
(Ion, Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] Nashua, vy Rev. R. G. Dennis, Ag’t a Md 
- Easthampton, Ed. Soc. by Samuel Willis- New Ipswich, Cong. Ch. and Soc, by Mr, A. 
- ton, Esq. : 112 60 Lawrence, Tr. 24 00 
Hadley, Gap Benev. Soc. by Mr. E. SBS Pelham, Soc. of Rev. John Keep 13 09 
Smith, Tr. —— 
Northampton, Edwards Ch. Benev. 
hae 39 30 ad 
: _ Ist Par, Benev. Soc, 52 00—91 30 
Southampton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss NORTH WESTERN BRANCH 
Princess Clap, T'r. 9 20 G ‘ > 
From the disposable fund of the Co. Soc. 40 20—828 30 [George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 
. Barnard, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Rev. Mr. Gordon 7 00 
| : ; ss Brookfield, Ladies’ Asso, 4 75, Gents. do.5 75 10 60 
" d Cong. Ch. and Soc, 10 85, Mra. Mary 
Sg OU NRT: Castleton Cncihee, ‘Rev Joseph Steel oe 
l . Soc. A eele : 
- (Mr. Samuel Raynolda, Springfield, Tr.] ing Gong. Ch. and Soc, 28 58, Ladies’ Ed. te 
- Soc. 
Monson, Dea. A. W. Porter 75 00 Cornwail, Ladies? Ed. Soc. by Mrs, Sarah sas 
- ars ane, Tr. 
- ’ Covent i Soc. of Rev. L. 8. French, by Mr. F. - 
-—. Mrppuesex County. - ieneh 15 00 
Lowell, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Rev. Mr. Blanch- epriosler es Cone iChyyend Soc, 4000 
ard’s Cong. for Blanchard Temp. Schol. 75 00 Hard ight, Te and Gentlemen’s Soc. Rev. bs 06 
From the Cong. 27 90—102 90 Orwell, Cong. Ch. and Soc. Dea. Fletcher, Tr. 19 85 
Young Ladies’ Ed, Soc. by Miss Fanny PF, 
See Cee T re He 30 00 
- Norroix County. ut One ite Win: Bane, be ay 20 45 84 
4 A 7 3sq. Tr. 
{ Rev. John Codman, D. D, Dorchester, Tr.] Bh oreh ery, Cong. Ch, and Sov. Mr. C. Callen- ae 
i . Jonathan Newcomb Che sos 12 50 
Braintree, Dea. Jonathan Newcom 1000) ringfield, Soc. of Rev. H. B. Holmes 42 85 
hetford, by hand of Rev. E. G. Babcock 13 40 
Oo c Vershire, Ladies’ and Gents. Ed. Soc, 12 00 
tp CoLony,. Mee 5a One Ch, and Soc, 3 71 
(Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] oe aes aa 1 00 
iy . 
Fall River, Rev, Orin Fowler’s Soc. by Mr, Hodges \hepieereca VE ee’. ge aig os 
Reed, ‘I'r. of Conference 70 59 $364 26 


x 


ae: gi) eer) ee 
1840. ] yi ‘ * _ 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 
{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 


Brooklyn, Mrs. E. Smith in part to const. Mrs. Li, 
Scarborough a L. M. by Mr. D.C. Pouinsony 3 


Tr. Windham Co, Ed, Soc. 00 
Coll. in Ist Cong. Soc. 49 32-64 32 
Bristol, coll. in Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. D. L. ' 
Parmelee 22 45 
Chaplin, a coll. 9 54 


Durham, Ch. and Soc, by H. White, Tr. N. H. Co. 


Eu. Soc. 2 30 00 
Enjield, coll. in Rev. Mr- Robbins’s Ch. and Soc. 
by BE. Parsons pea: 23 00 
Guilford, conti Ist Ch. and Soc, by Rev. Aaron 
Dutteu 38 00 
Har/ord, coll. by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Ag’t 509 00 
‘ 


Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by C 172 00—681 00 
Jewett City, cont. in Ch. and Soe. in part to 


const. Rev. Wm. Wright an H. M. by 


Mr Emerson 18 25 
Lyme, Mr. Wm. Hall, by Rev. Mr. McEwen 5 25 
idenidan coll. 15 00 of which is to const. E. A. Cowles, 

Esq. a L. M. of N. H. Co. Ed Soc. by Rev. Mr. 

Emerson 35 50 
North Mansfield, coll. in Rev. Mr. Atwood’s Soc. by 

Mr. Charles Arnold, Tr. 41 00 
North Coventry, Rev. Mr. Calhoun 175 
Norfolk, Mrs. Sarah Batelle, ann. paym’t 5 00 
New London, a friend 6 00 
North Woodstock, (M. Brook Soc.) a coll. by Mr. 

D. C. Robinson, Tr. &c. 48 00 
Plymouth, coll. in Cong. Soc. by Charles Hosmer 35 00 
South Woodbury, coll. by Rev. Pres. Day 21 45 


Stonington, Mr. Elisha Faxon, to const. himselfa L, M. 30 00 
Windsor, cont. by Rev. 8. D. Jewett 19 50 
West Hartford, coll. by Mr. R. Colton, Tr. 74 50 
Westminster, (Canterbury) coll. in Ch. and Soc, by 
Rev. Mr. King 13 33 
Killingly, coll. in Ch. and Soc. by Rev. Mr. Whit- 
more 43 80 
Ladies’ Sewing Soc. by do, 25 00—68 80 
$1,291 64 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
{Charles Starr, Esq. N. Y. Tr-] 
January Quarter. 


Albany, 4th Presb. Ch, 75 00 
Mr. Sandford 3 00—73 00 
Bloomfield, N. J. Presb. Ch. (in part) to const. 
Rev. Mr. Seymour a L. M. 25 96 
Bethlehem, Presb. Ch. and Cong. to const. Rev. 
A. Dean a L. M. 33 50 
Brooklyn, \st Ch. 
C. P. Smith 25 00 
Coll. in part 75 04 
David Leavett 20 00 
E, D. Hurlburt 10 00 
Mrs. Fisher How 20 00 
George F. Taylor 5 00 
Dr. Cox’s Ch. (1st Presb.) 13 00 
Avails of Jewelry cont. 2 00—170 04 
Cattskili, Presb. Ch. H 86 
Orrin Day z 100 00 
Bal. of coll. hy Rev. Dr. Porter 38 00 
Rev, L. B. Vandyck, by Dr. Porter 30 00—202 86 
Hudson, coll. by Secretary 32 70 
Charles Paul, in part to const. himself a 
. M. 20 00-—52 70 
Marlborough, Presb. Ch. bal. of coll. by Rev. 
H. Belden 475 
New Windsor, bal. to const. Rey. J. M. Sher- 
wooda L. M. ¢ 15 00 
New York City, Brick Ch. Mrs. Catherine B. 
Patten 25 00 
Bleecker St. Ch. coll. in part 62 56 
Dr. A. C. Post 50 00 
M, Wilbur, Jr. 1 00 
Capt. James Funk, by R. M. Blatchford 20 00 
J. P. Tappan 5 00 
I. B. Fleming 2 00 
D. Oliphant 5 00 
A Friend 10 00 
Benjamin Tyler Eastman 1 00 
William Reed Eastman 1 00 
James Roosevelt 100 00 
Female Eu. Soc. in part 24 50—262 06 
Brainerd Ch. coll. in part 2175 
William A. Booth 25 00 
Coll. in part 47 25 
Rey. B, Labaree 150 25 
Coll. in part 9 25 
From Ladies of B. Ch. 34 48 
Mr. Merriam 2 00—289 98 
Kighth Av. Presb. Ch. coll. in full 7 01 
Fourth Ch, Rev. I. I. Ostrom 5 00 
V. McName 3 00 
Sundry sums by G. M. Tracy 25 00 
Robert R. Johnston 10 00 
L. B. ‘lh 7 ed 
H. A. Benton (in ) 
W.C. Gray hol ae 5 00 
G. B. Alvord 20 00 
C. B, Hatch 2 50 


FUNDS. | , a 


i 


423 


Witttam Cox 
D. Patterson 
Ann Newman 
Lucy Sheffield 
Mrs. White 

_ Jane McCunselane 
Henry Whittlesey 
Elizabeth Buckley, bal. 
‘Hester Bush 
Nancy Andrews 
Cornelia Covert 


met ge Oe eet 
esencoooessso 
sesosssssscs 


Mrs. Chawn 1 00 
Sarah Babcock 1 00 
Mrs. Howell 2 00 
Mrs. Newall 1 00 
' Mrs. Clement 50 
William B, Humbert, bal. 100 00 
Sexton ‘ 3 00 
Coll. in part 12 50 
Mrs. Timpson 1 00 
- 225 50 
Deduct rec’d on acc. in April 150 00—75 50 
Murray St. Ch. coll. in part 48 16 
John R. Hurd 20 00 
R. 8S. Kissam, M. D. 3 00 
J.B. Jervis 10 00 
Mrs, I. Wilkie I 00 
James Rt. Whiting 10 00 
Mrs. Varick 20 00 
rs. 10 00—122 16 
Spring St. Ch. Monthly Con. coll. 20 00 
Coll. in Ch, in part 53 07——73 07 
Orange, N. J. First Ch. coll. 24 28 
Second Ch, coll. 22 00-—46 28 
Shelter Island, Dea, Douglass, by Mr. Beers 1 00 
Troy, First Ch. coll. in part 26 50 
Bal. of coll. 35 00—61 50 
Second Ch. coll. 10 00 
West Point, Mrs. Sophia Ford 5 00 
Donation from Mra. Amelia Norton 100 
Utica Agency, by Chauncy St. John, coll. in Cong. 
Ch. Hamden, Del. Co. 12 00 
$1,574 37 
April Quarter, 
New York City, Bleecker St. Ch. Mrs. Rev. 
O, Eastman, Tr. Ladies’ Praying Soc. 11 00 
by Rev. C. S. Porter, from ‘‘a friend’? 2 00 
Mrs. J. Blackfan — 3 00 

Female Ed. Soc. bal. 45 75 

CHL. Ze?? 3 00 

James Donaldson 3.00 * 

N. Tajbot 25 00-—-92 75 
Carmine St. Ch. coll. in part 23 00 
Broad Way Tabernacle coll. in part 70 38 

George Dryden 200 

Benj. Waterbury 50 

I. L. Hale 10 00 

H. T, Lombard 1 00 

Homer Franklin 5 06 

R. H. Waller 1 00 

W.R. Powell 2 00 

George Abbott 1 00 

Samuel Pitts, in part 12 50—105 38 
Spring St. Ch, Elizabeth Day 1 00 

D. Wilson 1u 00—11 09 
Murray St. Ch. Jacob Kershaw 37 B® 
Second Avenue Ch. coll. in part 15 55 

Rev. Mr. Porter 5 00 

Jchn McComb 25 00 

E. W. Hatchings 2 00 

T. D. Wilcox 1 00 

D. Hawell 1 00 

Mrs. Warner, First St. 50. 

Miss Lewis 1 00 

A. W. Jones 1 00 

Rev. J.J. Owen 20 00 

George Kinney 5 00 

D. Harriot 1 00 

G. W. B. Cushing 50 

Mrs. J. H. Ransom ~ 50 

Mrs. M. A. Wheaton 1 00 

CF Sa 1 00—-81 05 
Duane St. Ch. Robert Buloid 20 00 

«A Friend”? 20 00 

Morris Ketchum 20 00 

C. O. Halsted 100 00 

Dr. Pierson 15 00—175 00 
Village Presbyterian Ch. coll. in part 12 43 

Miss Doughty - 5 00 

yA erate 25 

8. S. Wood 25 

W. A. Wood 1 00 

Hiram Millar 6 00 

Mary Wicks 2 00 

N. Norris 50-—26 43 
Laight St. Ch. Mr. A. R. Wetmore 25 00 

Brooklyn, N. Y, lst Ch, J. C. Muker 10 00 
. Wesson 5 00 

A. Wesson 5 00 

A. R. Moen 10 00 

Fisher How 30 00 

“A Priend ? 5 00 

Rev. Samuel H, Cox, D. D. 25 00 

E. Hyatt 25 00—115. 00 


Newark, N. J. 3d Ch. David Nichols 
. _ Ladies of 3d Ch. by Rev. Mr. Treat 
* Rev. S. B. Treat 
| Bloomfield, N, J. a bal. 
Mattewan, N. Y. Presh, 


~~ Coltart, Esq. 50 00 
tA ae fiagara Co. N. Y. Rev. Joseph M. Me, 
PAs Received from Philadelphia Ed. Soe. «1,548 00 


; »* * 


* ot re . January Quarter, — 
“4 Albion ‘ sr 
Altica be 
e Centre 


ae gs 
Conendtipis W. Hubbard, Esq. 7 
y Ladies’ Scho. in part 
_ Castle a Sewing Soc. 
Chur. 


Denton pag & 


‘ | Fredonia hp oF 
sh 25 ag : 
i 
f ee a Aztells Schol. _ 
saratoaahs Summer Hill 
“ oAiui's Hollow 
Jamestown — 
lordan 
eville » z 


Lockport, It ch, af 
bad ' Cong. Ch. 


¢ Ludlowville ? 
‘ Dy, ons 


en mulus * 
Scipio Square 
Vienna, bal, 
Waterloo 


F . 
¢ April Quarter. 
< 
Attica, bal. - 
; ‘Auburn, Vst Ch. i @ % 
¥ 2Q4 ca 
s 
- 


% Ta ties’ Schol. ~ 
Buffalo, la ia 


St. Ch. » Ps 
» Elbridge yp , 
Fredonia, bal. 
Geneva, Rev. P. C. Hay, D. D. 
H. H, Seely ’ 
, Jordan . ’ 
Lockport, 1st Ch. bal. all 


bis orris ' . 
' > 
we ; Ripley ‘§.G.Orten | 

- West Bloomfield, mo Ch. 


my} UTICA AGENCY, 


| WESTERN EDI CATION SOCIETY OF NE 
Ue eymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.) , 
‘ [Collected by Rey. Geo. R. Rudd, Sec’y.J 


ae 


© 82,384 71 


32 01 
© 12.2 
14 2 
17 25 


‘7 00 
20 00 
20 00—40 00 
6 U0 
18 50 
28 67 
20 00 
1 00 
48 25 
23 50 


75 00—422 00 
40 62 

6 75 

42 79 

100 

8 00 


+> 347 00 


25 27 
10 25 
1L 60-——47 02 
20 00 
50 37 
11 60 
1 50 
27 00 
6 00 
14 45 
27 00 


145 68 
33 12 
70 00—248 80 
106 73 
9 00—115 73 
20 00 
40 00 
. 5 00 
19 00-—24 00 
12 00 


es 14 50 
45 00 


$658 41 


ne Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 


[Collected by Rev. Daniel Clark, Sec’y.] 


unuary Quarter, 
adie * wie 
ol , Te . ‘ 
Ballsto 
al Garage Charles Smith, bal. of L. M. 
BS noite é3 m 
, Si rata, Wl 
” ‘S| ea. or 
East Whitehald 
4 “ ‘\s PS ? 
ee 
+ 
~ 4 : wv 9% 
2 xia . 
Bs Pty 
. | ; . 


26 63 
10 00 
11 00 
6 00 
10 00 
21 63 
30 38 
72 00 
28 25 
4 5 00 
& 39 58 


: =e Oban 
* 


x 
Ch.W. Torrey mi 
Huntsville, Al. Presb. Benev. Soc. by Semel ‘ 


caf tone 


ve 
_— @ a 
Fort Covingto esi : 
Fairfield — me 
Gouverneur P 
Glenns Falls 


Keeseville a, 
Lewis i A ¥ £ . Au 
Little Falls J 2 


re ane 


Potsdam » 
Platiaburg sl i e, 
Renssel ile 
Salisbury 
| Serato Presbyterian C: 
ratoga, Pres! ten ian Cong. 
Female Ed. Soc. , ae ? 
ing field 
vor Massena ' 
stmurland : 
Whitehall ' * 
Walihams Mille 
Legacy received from Philena Ranney, deceased 
by 8. . Strong 


# 
April Quarter, 
Boonville 24 OL 
Camden & 959. 
Clinton 4125 — 
Cooperstown 3061 
East Redfield 1000 —- 
Fulton 25 00 
Keeseville (\adies) ‘ ~ 9 00° 
Lansingburgh < res 
New Hartford 14 08 
Oneida Association “1 88 me 
Oswego, 2d Church 17 00 
Paris 7 92° 
Potsdam, bal. 7 00 
Rome, \stCh. 33 58 
2d’ 6 9 69—43 
Sainte 4 oo 
‘auguoit ki 
eyeeciea) Presb. Ch. 66 18: 
Cong. * ll 8 
Upper Norfolk 50 , 
Utica 71 87 
Female Benev. Soc, > 10 00 
Vernon Centre 7 31 
Vernon Village * ah 27,00 
Waterville 8 87 
| Westford 16 00 
Worcester 5 00 
Le# 
$485 68 € 
~ 
WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH, | a 
, ~ 


[Anson A, ae Esq., Hudson, Tr.] ; 
Johnson, by Daniel Glin 


Talimadge, Young Laidies’ Soc, 5 95 
Mesopotumia, by Rev. H. Coe 8 00 
Monroe, Michigan, Ch. Coll. 17 73 
Clinton, of 14 25 
Tecumseh, ‘“¢ RS 34 08 
Rasin, = CU 25 
Ann Arbor, ‘ ti 10 00 
Ypsilanti, cs 50 0U 
Strongsville, Ohio, ay 2071 a 
Aurora, u 6 25 
Milan a ee > 30 56 
Florence, iG « , 6 108 
Sandusky City, * uz Lu 20 00 
Lyme, ae 150 4 
Paris, pe uo 400 
Greenfield, ee - 7 04 
Monroeville  ** £¢ 2 00 
Norwalk, ss Ly! 17 067 
Brownhelm Cy 3 7 80 
Amherst LI “s 1 50 
Twinsburg, oo “ 450 | 
Cleveland, te as 31 8L 
Mesopo tamia, Oy ae e2 a 
A Prien 6 U6 
Biradaghom eB 62 
Mr. Boardman, by A. K. Wright 200 
$297 05 


Whole amount received $15,103 18. - 


Clothing received during oe 


Haverhill, Ms, a bundle of shirts and socks by Miss R. M. 
Westborough, Ms. Ladies Sewing Circle, by Mrs. 8. H.F, 
Jones, Lr, a bundle of sheets, shirts, socks, &c. $24 48 
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